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LIFE  OF  HENRY  FJ  ELDING. 


Bi"  SIR  WALTER  SCDTT. 


OF  aL  tho  works  of  imagination  to  which  English 
genius  has  given  origin,  the  novels  of  the  celebrated 
Henry  Fielding  are,  perhaps,  most  decidedly  and  ex- 
clusively her  own.  They  are  not  only  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  translation,  in  the  proper  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  word,  but  we  even  question  whether  they 
can  be  fully  understood,  or  relished  to  the  highest  ex- 
tent, by  such  natives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  are 
not  habitually  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
manners  of  Old  England.  Parson  Adams,  Towwouse, 
Partridge,  above  all,  Squire  Western,  are  personages 
as  peculiar  to  England  as  they  are  unknown  to  other 
countries.  Nay,  the  actors  whose  character  is  of  a 
more  general  cast,  as  AUworthy,  Mrs.  Miller,  Tom 
Jones  himself^  and  almost  all  the  subordinate  agents 
in  the  narrative,  have  the  same  cast  of  nationality, 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
tale.  The  persons  of  the  story  live  in  England,  tra- 
Tel  in  England,  quarrel  and  fight  in  England;  and 
scarce  an  inciden,  occurs  without  its  being  marked 
by  something  which  could  not  well  have  happened  in 
y  ^  any  other  country.  This  nationality  may  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  author's  own  habits  of  life,  which  rendered 
nir»  conversant,  at  different  periods,  with  all  the  va- 
rious classes  of  English  society,  specimens  of  which 
he  has  selected,  with  inimitable  spirit  of  choice  and 
description,  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers.  Like 
many  other  men  of  talent,  Fielding  was  unfortunate ; 
(lis  life  was  a  life  of  imprudence  and  uncertainty.  But 
it  was,  while  passing  from  the  high  society  to  which 
he  was  born,  to  that  of  the  lowest  and  most  miscel- 
fcineous  kind,  that  he  acquired  the  extended  familiarity 
with  the  English  character,  in  every  rank  and  aspect> 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal  as  a  painter  of 
national  manners. 

Henry  Fielding,  born  April  22,  1707,  was  of  noble 
descent,  the  third  son  of  General  Edmund  Fielding, 
himself  the  third  son  of  the  Honourable  John  Fielding, 
who  was  the  fifth  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
who  died  in  1655.  Our  author  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  ducal  family  of  Kingston,  which  boasted  a 
brighter  ornament  than  rank  or  titles  could  bestow, 
in  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.  The  mother  of  Henry  Fielding 
was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Gold,  the  first  wife  of  his 
father,  the  General.  Henry  was  the  only  son  of  this 
marriage  ;  but  he  had  four  sisters  of  the  full  blood,  of 
whom  Sarah,  the  third,  was  distinguished  as  an  au« 
thoress,  by  the  History  of  David  Simple,  and  other 
literary  attempts.  General  Fielding  married  a  se- 
cond time,  after  tho  death  of  his  first  lady,  and  had  a 
numerous  familv,  one  of  whom  is  well  remembered 


as  a  judge  of  police,  by  the  title  of  Sir  John  Pieldiiin 
It  is  most  probable  that  tlie  expense  attending  »t 
large  a  family,  together  with  a  natural  thoughtles»» 
ness  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  father,  occasJOJ> 
ed  Henry's  being  early  thrown  into  those  precanouj 
circumstances,  with  which,  excepting  at  brief  inter- 
vals, he  continued  to  struggle  through  life. 

After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  from  !>jfc 
Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  who  is  supposed  to  have  furnished 
him  with  the  outline  of  Parson  Trulliber's  character  •^•r- 
Fieldmg  was  removed  to  Eton,  where  he  was  imbjt d 
deeply  with  that  love  of  classic  literature  which  muy 
be  traced  through  all  his  works.  As  his  father  dtn- 
tined  him  to  the  bar,  he  was  sent  from  Eton  to  study 
at  Leyden,  where  he  is  said  to  have  given  earne*! 
attention  to  the  civil  law.  Had  he  remained  in  th:i9 
regular  course  of  study,  the  courts  would  probab'v 
have  gained  a  lawyer,  and  the  world  would  have  lost 
a  man  of  genius ;  but  the  circumstances  of  Genertl 
Fielding  determined  the  chance  in  favour  of  posterity, 
though,  perhaps,  against  his  son.  Remittances  failfxl, 
and  the  young  student  was  compelled  to  return  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  plunge  into  the  dissipation  of  Lo/»- 
don,  without  a  monitor  to  warn  him,  or  a  friend  ic 
support  him.  General  Fielding,  indeed,  promised  bs  - 
son  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  l\A  r 
this,  as  Fielding  himself  used  to  say,  "  any  one  might 
pay  who  would."  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  ifrat 
Fielding  was  tall,  handsome,  and  well-proportioned, 
had  an  expressive  countenance,  and  possessed,  v^nh 
an  uncommonly  strong  constitution,  a  keen  relish  of 
pleasure,  with  the  power  of  enjoying  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  trusting  to  chance  for  the  future  ; — and  the 
reader  has  before  him  sufficient  grounds  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  his  improvidence  and  distress.  Lady  <f^ 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  his  kinswoman  and  ezirjy 
acquaintance,  has  traced  his  temperament  and  its 
consequences  in  a  few  lines ;  and  no  one,  who  can 
use  her  words,  would  willingly  employ  his  own. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Henry  Fielding's  death,"  says  hcT 
ladyship,  in  one  of  her  letters,  upon  receiving  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  "  not  only  as  I  shall  read  no  more  cf 
his  writings,  but  because  I  believe  he  lost  more  than 
oUiers,  as  no  man  enjoyed  hfe  more  than  he  did; 
though  few  had  less  occasion  to  do  so,  the  highest  if 
his  preferment  being  raking  in  the  lowest  sinks  of  vico 
and  misery.  I  should  think  it  a  nobler  and  less  nau- 
seous employment  to  be  one  of  the  staff-officers  thai 
conduct  the  nocturnal  weddings.  H<s  happy  consii 
tution  (even  when  he  had,  with  great  pains,  half  oo 
molished  it)  made  him  forget  every  evil,  when  he  wa« 
before  a  venison-pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  champa{^»« 
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anii,  1  am  persuaded,  lie  his  fcnown  more  happy  mo- 
ment j  than  any  prince  upon  earth.  Ilis  natural  si)irit3 
pave  him  raj/luro  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerful- 
ness when  he  was  starvin;^  jn  a  garret.  Tlicre  was  a 
great  similitude  between  his  character  and  that  of  Sir 
Ilicliard  Stoole.  lie  had  the  advantage,  both  in  learn- 
ing and,  in  my  opinion,  genius,  tlicy  both  agreed  in 
wanting  money,  in  spite  of  all  thoir  friends,  and  would 
have  wanted  it,  if  their  hereditary  lands  had  been 
OS  extensive  as  their  imagination;  yet  each  of  them 
was  so  formed  for  happiness,  it  is  pity  he  was  not  im- 
mortal." 

Some  resources  were  necessary  for  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, and  Fielding  found  them  in  his  pen,  having,  as 
ho  used  to  say  himself,  no  alternative  but  to  be  a 
hackney  writer  or  a  hackney  coachman.  He  at  first 
'■mploycd  himself  in  writing  for  the  theatre,  then  in 
high  reputation,  havmg  recently  engaged  the  talents 
of  Wycherly,  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farqidiar. 
Fielding's  comedies  end  farces  were  brought  on  the 
•lage  in  hasty  succession,  and  play  after  play,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen,  sunk  or  swam  on  the  theatrical 
^ea  betwixt  the  years  1727  and  1736.  None  of  these 
Are  now  known  or  read,  excepting  the  mock  tragedy 
of  Tom  Thumb,  the  translated  play  of  the  Miser,  and 
the  farces  of  The  Mock  Doctor  and  Intriguing  Cham- 
bermaid, and  yet  they  are  the  production  of  an  author 
unrivalled  for  his  conception  and  illustration  of  cha- 
racter in  the  kindred  walk  of  imaginary  narrative. 

Fielding,  the  first  of  British  novelists,  for  such  he 
may  surely  be  termed,  has  thus  added  his  name  to 
that  of  Le  Sage  and  others,  who,  eminent  for  fictitious 
narration,  have  either  altogether  failed  in  their  dra- 
matic attempts,  or,  at  least,  have  fallen  far  short  of 
that  degree  of  excellence  which  might  have  been  pre- 
viously augured  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  fix  upon  any 
plausible  reason  for  a  failure,  which  has  occurred  in 
too  many  instances,  to  be  the  operation  of  mere 
chance,  since  a  priori^  one  would  think  the  same  ta- 
lents necessary  for  both  walks  of  literature.  Force 
of  character,  strength  of  expression,  felicity  of  con- 
trast and  situation,  a  well-constructed  plot,  in  which 
the  development  is  at  once  natural  and  unexpected, 
and  where  the  interest  is  kept  uniformly  alive,  till 
summed  up  by  the  catastrophe — all  these  are  requi- 
sites as  essential  to  the  labour  of  the  novelist  as  to 
that  of  the  dramatist,  and,  indeed,  appear  to  compre- 
liend  the  sum  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  success  in 
l»oth  departments.  Fielding's  biograj)h(Ts  have,  in 
'his  particular  instance,  explained  his  lack  of  thcalri- 

r\  raX  success  as  arising  entirely  from  the  careless  haste 
with  which  he  huddled  up  his  dramatic  compositions ; 
t'.  being  no  uncommon  thing  with  him  to  finish  an  art 
or  two  in  a  morning,  and  to  write  out  whole  scones 
ipon  the  paper  in  wliich  his  favourite  tobacco  had 

^  been  wrapped  up.  Negligence  of  this  kind  will,  no 
doubt,  give  rise  to  great  inequalities  in  the  productions 
of  an  author  so  careless  of  his  reputation,  but  will 
sr.arcely  account  for  an  attribute  something  like  du|- 
nesa^jathich  pervades  Fielding's  plays,  and  which  is 
rarely  found  in  those  works  which  a  man  of  genius 
*hrows  off  "at  a  heat,"  to  use  Drvden's  expression,  in 
prodigal  self-reliance  on  his  infernal  resources.  Nei- 
ther are  we  at  ^11  disposed  to  believe,  that  an  author 
■o  cftreless  as  Fielding,  took  much  more  pains  in  la- 
i>nuring  his  novels  than  in  composing  his  plavs,  and 
we  are  iherefote  compelled  to  seek  some  other  and 
aiore  gert-i  rJ  reason  for  iJie  inferioritv  of  the  Utter. 


This  may,  perhaps,  be  found  m  lh»!  na'urc  of  ines's 
two  studies,  which  intimately  connected  as  they  secrn 
to  be,  are  yet  naturally  distinct  in  some  very  essenuai 
particulars,  so  much  so  as  to  vindicate  the  general 
opinion,  that  he  who  applies  himself  with  eminent 
success  to  the  one,  becomes,  in  some  degree,  unqua- 
hfied  for  the  other;  like  the  artisan,  who,  by  aparticu* 
lar  turn  for  excellence  in  one  mechanical  department 
loses  the  habit  of  dexterity  necessary  for  acquilling 
himself  with  equal  reputation  rn  another ,  or,  as  thy 
artist  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  use  of  waJer- 
colours,  is  usually  less  distinguished  by  his  skill  in 
oil-painting. 

It  is  the  sole  object  of  the  novel-writer  to  place  bo- 
fore  the  reader  as  full  and  accurate  a  representation 
of  the  events  which  he  relates  as  can  be  done  by  the 
mere  force  of  an  excited  imagination,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  material  objects.  His  sole  appeal  is  mad? 
to  the  world  of  fancy  and  of  ideas,  and  in  this"  consists 
his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  poverty  and  hi* 
wealth.  He  cannot,  like  the  painter,  present  a  visible 
and  tangible  representation  of  his  towns  and  his 
woods,  his  palaces  and  his  castles ;  but,  by  awakening 
the  imagination  of  a  congenial  reader,  he  places  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  landscapes  fairer  than  those  ol 
Claude,  and  wilder  than  those  of  Salvator.  He  can- 
not, like  the  dramatist,  present  before  our  Hving  eyes 
the  heroes  of  former  days,  or  the  beautiful  creations 
of  his  own  fancy,  embodied  in  the  grace  and  majesty 
of  Kemble  or  of  Siddons  :  but  he  can  teach  his  reader 
to  conjure  up  forms  even  more  dignified  and  beautiful 
thin  theirs.  The  same  difference  follows  him  through 
every  branch  of  his  art.  Tlic  author  of  a  novel,  in 
short,  has  neither  stage  nor  scene-painter,  nor  com-* 
paiiy  of  comedians,  nor  dresser,  nor  wardrobe  :  words, 
applied  with  the  best  of  his  skill,  must  supply  all  that" 
these  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the  dramatist.  Ac- 
tion and  tone,  and  gesture,  the  smile  of  the  lover,  the 
frown  of  the  tyrant,  the  grimace  of  the  buffoon,  all 
must  be  told,  for  nothing  can  be  shown.  Thus,  the, 
very  dialogue  becomes  mixed  with  the  narration,  (oj 
he  must  not  only  tell  what  the  characters  actually 
said,  in  which  his  task  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dra- 
matic author,  but  must  also  describe  the  tone,  the 
look,  the  gesture,  with  which  their  speech  was  accon>- 
panicd — telling,  in  short,  all  which  in  the  drama  if  be«. 
comes  the  province  of  the  actor  to  express.  It  must 
therefore,  frequently  happen,  that  the  author  l>est  qua^ 
lified  for  a  province  in  which  all  depends  on  the  con»- 
munication  of  his  own  ideas  and  leelings  to  the  rea- 
der, without  any  intervening  medium,  mav  fall  short 
of  the  skill  necessary  to  adapt  his  compositions  to  the 
medium  of  the  staee,  where  the  very  qualities  most 
excellent  in  a  novelist  are  out  of  place,  and  an  impe- 
diment to  success.  Description  and  narration,  which 
firm  the  very  essence  of  the  nov*',  must  be  very 
sparingly  introduced  into  dranatic  composition,  and 
scarce  ever  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  sta^e.  Mr. 
Puff,  in  The  Critir,  has  the  good  sense  to  leave  out 
"  all  about  gilding  the  eastern  hemisphere ;"  and  the 
very  first  thing  which  the  players  struck  out  of  hu 
memorable  tragedy,  was  the  description  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  nalfrey,  and  her  side-saddle.  The 
drama  speaks  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  when  it  ceasct 
to  address  these  bodily  organs,  and  would  exact  from 
a  theatrical  audience  that  exercise  of  the  imaglnauon 
which  is  necessary  to  fjllow  forth  and  embody  cir- 
cumstances neither  spoken  nor  exhibited,  there  is  ac 
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tminf  (liate  failure,  tiiou<r!i  it  may  hv.  the  failure  of  a 
man  of  <;enius.  Hence  it  follows,  tiiat  though  a  good 
acting  play  may  be  made,  by  selecting  a  plot  and 
characters  from  a  novel,  yet  scarce  any  effort  of  gc- 
nnis  could  render  a  play  into  a  narrative  romance. 
In  the  firmer  case,  the  author  has  only  to  contract 
I  he  events  witiiin  the  spare  necessary  for  represen- 
Jation,  to  choose  the  oiost  striking  characters,  and  ex- 
lu'oit  them  in  tlie  most  forcible  contrast,  discard  from 
the  dialogue  whatever  is  redundant  or  tedious,  and  so 
dramatize  the  whole.  But  we  know  not  any  effort 
of  genius  wliich  could  successfully  insert  into  a  good 
play  those  accessaries  of  description  and  delineation 
which  are  necessary  to  dilate  it  into  a  readable  novel. 
It  may  thus  easily  be  conceived,  that  he  whose  chief 
talent  lies  in  addressing  the  imagination  only,  and 
whose  style,  lliercfore,  must  be  expanded  and  circum- 
stantial, may  fail  in  a  itind  of  composition  where  so 
much  must  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  the  actor,  with  his 
allies  and  assistants,  the  scene-painter  and  property- 
man,  and  where  every  attempt  to  interfere  with  their 
Drovince,  is  an  error  unfavourable  to  the  success  of 
tiie  piece.  Besides,  it  must  be  farther  remembered, 
that  in  fictitious  narrative  an  author  carries  on  his 
manufacture  alone,  and  upon  his  own  account,  where- 
as, in  dramatic  writing,  he  enters  into  partnership 
with  the  performers,  and  it  is  by  their  joint  efforts 
that  the  piece  is  to  succeed.  Copartnery  is  called, 
by  civilians,  the  mother  of  discord;  and,  how  likely  it 
is  to  prove  so  in  the  present  instance,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  admirable  dialogue  between 
the  player  and  poet,  in  Joseph  Andrews,  book  iii. 
chap.  10.  The  poet  must  either  be  contented  to  fail, 
or  to  make  great  condescensions  to  the  experience, 
aiyd  pay  much  attention  to  the  peculiar  qualifications 
of  those  by  whom  his  piece  is  to  be  represented.  And 
he,  who,  in  a  novel,  had  only  to  fit  sentiments,  action 
and  character,  to  ideal  beings,  is  now  compelled  to 
assume  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  adapting  all 
these  to  real  existing  persons,  who,  unless  their  parts 
are  exactly  suitad  to  their  own  taste,  and  their  pecu- 
!ia.r  capacities,  have,  each  in  his  line,  the  means,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  inclination,  to  ruin  the  success 
of  the  play.  Such  are,  amongst  many  others,  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  they  seem 
impediments  which  lie  peculiarly  in  the  way  of  the 
novelist  who  aspires  to  extend  his  sway  over  the 
stage. 

We  have  noticed  that,  until  in  the  year  1 737,  or  there- 
nbouts,  Fielding  lived  the  life  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town,  seeking  and  finding  amusement 
m  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  discharging 
the  expense  incidental  to  such  a  life,  by  the  precarious 
resources  afforded  by  the  stage.  He  even  became, 
for  a  season,  the  manager  of  a  company,  having  as- 
sembled together,  in  1735,  a  number  of  discarded  co- 
medians, who  he  proposed  should  execute  his  own 
dramas  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  imder 
the  title  of  the  Great  Mogul's  Company  of  Comedians. 
The  project  did  not  succeed  ;  and  the  company,  which, 
as  he  expressed  it,  had  seemed  to  drop  from  the 
clouds,  were  under  the  necessity  of  disbanding. 

During  his  theatrical  career,  Fielding,  like  most  au- 
thors of  the  time,  found  it  im.possible  to  interest  the 
public  sufficiently  in  the  various  attempts  which  he 
made  to  gain  popular  favour,  without  condescending 
to  flatter  their  political  animosities.  Two  of  his  dra- 
matic pieces,  Pasjuin  and  the  Histcriccd  Rpginter^  dis- 


play great  acrimony  igaiiist  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
from  whom,  in  the  year  1730,  he  had  in  vain  sought 
for  patronage.  The  freedom  of  his  satire  is  said  ta 
have  operated  considerably  in  producing  a  measure 
which  was  thought  necessary  to  arrest  tlic  license  o. 
the  stage,  and  put  an  end  to  that  pronencss  to  per- 
sonal and  politifal  satire,  which  had  been  fostered  by 
the  success  of  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera.  This  measure 
was  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  refusing  a  license  to  any  piece  of 
which  he  should  disapprove.  The  regulation  was  the 
cause  of  much  clamour  at  the  time ;  but  licentious 
satire  has  since  found  so  many  convenient  modes  of 
access  to  the  |)ub!ic,  that  its  exclusion  from  the  stage 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  or  regret;  nor  is  it 
now  deemed  a  violent  aggression  on  liberty,  that  con- 
tending political  parties  cannot  be  brought  into  col- 
hsion  within  the  walls  of  the  theatres,  intended  as 
they  are  for  places  of  public  amusement,  nor  for 
scenes  of  party  struggle. 

About  1736,  Fielding  seems  to  have  formed  the  re- 
solution of  settling  in  life.  He  espoused  a  young  ladv 
of  Salisbury,  named  Craddock;  beautiful,  amiable 
and  possessed  of  1500/.  About  the  same  time,  by  tlie 
death,  it  h9.s  been  supposed,  of  his  mother,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  small  estate  of  about  200/.  per  annum, 
situated  at  Stower,  in  Derbyshire,  affording  him,  in 
those  days,  the  means  of  decent  competence.  To 
this  place  he  retired  from  London,  but  unfortunately 
carried  with  him  the  same  improvident  disposition  to 
enjoy  the  present,  at  the  expense  of  the  future,  which 
seems  to  have  marked  his  whole  life.  He  established 
an  equipage,  with  showy  liveries  ;  and  his  biographers 
lay  some  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  colour 
being  a  bright  yellow,  required  to  be  frequently  re- 
newed; an  important  particular,  which,  in  humble 
imitation  of  our  accurate  predecessors,  vfe  deem  it 
unpardonable  to  suppress.  Horses,  hounds,  and  the 
exercise  of  an  unbounded  hospitality,  soon  aided  the 
yellow  livery-men  in  devouring  the  substance  of  their 
improvident  master :  and  three  years  found  Fielding 
without  land,  home,  or  revenue,  a  student  in  the  Tem- 
ple, where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  law,  and 
after  the  usual  term  was  called  to  the  bar.  It  is  pro- 
bable he  brought  nothing  from  Derbyshire,  save  that 
experience  of  a  rural  life  and  its  pleasures,  which  af- 
terwards enabled  him  to  delineate  the  inimitabio 
Squire  Western. 

Fielding  had  now  a  profession,  and  as  he  had 
strongly  applied  his  poweiful  mind  to  the  principles 
of  the  law,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  success 
would  have  followed  in  proportion.  But  those  pro- 
fessional persons,  who  can  advance  or  retard  the 
practice  of  a  young  lawyer,  mistrusted  probably  the 
application  of  a  wit  and  a  man  of  pleasure  to  the  bu- 
siness they  might  otherwise  have  confided  to  him, 
and  it  is  said  that  Fielding's  own  conduct  was  such 
as  to  justify  their  want  of  confidence.  Disease,  the 
consequence  of  a  free  life,  came  to  the  aid  of  dissipa 
tion  of  mind,  and  interrupted  the  course  of  Fielding's 
practice  by  severe  fits  of  the  gout,  which  gradually 
impaired  his  robust  constitution.  We  find  him,  there- 
fore, having  again  recourse  to  the  stage,  where  he 
attempted  to  produce  a  continuation  of  his  own  piece. 
Tlie  Virgin  Unmasked  :  but  as  one  of  the  characters 
was  suppose*!  to  be  written  in  ridicule  of  a  man  o 
qualitv,  the  chamberlain  refused  his  license.  Pam- 
phlets of  political  controversy,  fugiure   tracts,   an<^ 
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essays,  were  liio  next  means  he  had  recourse  to  for 
■UDSistencu;  and  as  his  ready  pen  produced  them 
upon  every  omeri^cnoy,  ho  contrived  by  the  profits  to 
support  himself  and  his  family,  to  wliich  he  was  fond- 
ly attached. 

Amid  this  anxious  cartM^r  of  precarious  expedient 
and  constajil  iahour,  he  had  tlie  misfortune  to  lose 
ius  wife  J  and  his  grief  at  this  domestic  calamity  was 
so  extreme,  tliat  his  friends  became  alarmed  for  the 
conso(^enccs  to  his  reason.  The  violence  of  the 
emotion,  liowever,  was  transient,  though  his  regret 
wa.s  lasting;  and  the  necessity  of  subsistence  com- 
pelled him  again  to  resume  liis  literary  labours.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1711  or  171i,  circumstances  in- 
duced liim  to  engage  in  a  niode  of  comjiosition,  which 
lie  retrieved  from  the  disgrace  in  whicli  he  found  it, 
and  rendered  a  classical  department  uf  lirilisii  litera- 
ture. 

The  novel  of  Panirla,  publislied  in  1740,  liad  car- 
ried the  fame  of  Ricliardson  to  the  highest  pitch;  and 
Fielding,  whether  ho  was  tired  of  hearing  it  over- 
praised (for  a  book,  several  passages  of  which  would 
navv  be  thought  highly  indelicate,  was  in  those  days 
even  recommended  from  the  pulpit,)  or  whether,  as  a 
writer  for  daily  subsistence,  he  caught  at  wiiatever 
interested  the  public  for  the  lime  ;  or  whether,  in  fine, 
he  was  seduced  by  that  wicked  spirit  of  wit,  which 
cannot  forbear  turmng  into  ridicule  the  idol  of  the 
day,  resolved  to  caricature  the  style,  principles,  and 
personages  of  this  favourite  performance.  As  Gay's 
■iesire  to  satirize  Philips  gave  rise  to  the  Shepherd's 
ly^eeh,  so  Fielding's  purpose  to  ridicule  Pamela  pro- 
duced the  History  of  Joseph  Anclrcics  •  and  in  both 
casos,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  a  work  was  execu- 
ted infinitely  better  than  could  have  been  expected  to 
arise  out  of  such  a  motive,  and  the  reader  received  a 
degree  of  pleasure  far  superior  to  what  tlie  autlior 
himself  appears  to  have  proposed.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  fine  vein  of  irony  in  Fielding's  novel,  as  will  appear 
I'rom  comparing  it  with  the  pages  of  Pamela.  But 
Pamela,  to  which  that  irony  was  applied,  is  now  in  a 
manner  forgotten,  and  Joseph  Andrews  continues  to 
be  read,  for  the  admirable  picturts  of  manners  whicli 
It  presents  ;  and,  above  all,  for  tJio  inimitable  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,  whicli  alone  is  sufficient 
to  stamp  the  superiority  of  Fielding  over  all  writers 
of  his  class.  His  learning,  his  simplicity,  his  evan- 
gelical purilv  t>f  mind,  and  benevolence  of  disposition, 
''urc  so  admirably  mingled  with  pedantry,  absence  of 
mind,  and  with  the  habit  of  athletic  and  gvmnastic 
exercise,  then  acquired  at  the  universities  by  students 
of  all  descriptions,  that  he  may  bo  safely  termed  one 
of  the  richest  productions  of  the  Muse  of  fiction.  Like 
Oon  Quixote,  Parson  Adams  is  beaten  a  little  too 
much,  and  too  often ;  but  the  cudgel  lights  upon  his 
shoulders,  as  on  those  of  the  honoured  Knight  of 
La  Manchi,  without  the  slightest  slain  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  ho  is  bastinadoed  witliout  being  degraded. 
The  stylo  of  this  piece  is  said,  in  the  preface,  to  have 
Uecn  an  imitation  of  Cenantes ;  but  both  in  Joarph 
Andrewt  and  Tom  Jones,  the  autiior  appears  also 
to  have  had  in  view  the  Roman  Comijue  of  the  once 
rclebratcd  Soarron.  From  Uiis  authority  he  has  co- 
pied the  mock-heroic  style,  which  tells  ludicrous 
events  in  the  lang\ia<;e  of  the  classical  epic;  a  vein 
.<(  pleasantry  which  is  soon  wrought  out,  and  which 
Fipiciing  hac  employed  so  ol'icn  as  to  expose  liim  to 
i'ls  charge  oTpedan'.rv. 


Joseph  Andrews  was  eminently  successful ;  and  the 
aggrieved  Richardson,  who  was  Ibnd  of  praise  eren  to 
adulation,  was  proportionally  oHended,  while  hit 
group  of  admirers,  male  and  female,  took  care  to  echo 
back  his  sentiments,  and  to  heap  Fielding  with  re- 
proach. Their  animosity  survived  his  life,  and  w« 
find  tiie  most  ungenerous  reproaches  thrown  upon  hia 
memory,  in  the  course  of  Richardson's  correspoo- 
dcnce.  Richardson  was  well  acquainted  with  Field- 
ing's sisters,  and  complained  to  them — not  of  Field- 
ing's usage  of  himself,  that  he  was  too  wise,  or  too 
proud  to  mention,  but — of  his  unfortunate  predilec- 
tion to  what  was  mean  and  low  in  character  and  de- 
scription. The  following  expressions  are  remarkable 
as  well  for  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  writer,  who 
thus  rears  himself  into  the  paramount  judge  of  Field- 
ing's qualities,  and  for  the  delicacy  which  could  in- 
trude such  observations  on  the  ear  of  his  rival's  sis- 
ter: "  Poor  Fielding!  I  could  not  help  teUing  his  sis- 
ter, that  I  was  equally  surprised  at,  and  concerned 
for,  his  continued  lowness.  Had  your  brother,  said  I, 
been  born  in  a  stable,  or  been  a  runner  at  a  spunging 
house,  one  should  have  thought  him  a  genius,  and 
wished  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  of  being  admitted  into  good  company  1"  After 
this  we  arc  not  surprised  at  its  being  alleged  that 
Fielding  was  destitute  of  invention  and  talents;  that 
the  run  of  his  best  works  was  nearly  over ;  and  that 
ho  would  soon  be  forgotten  as  an  author.  Fielding 
does  not  appear  to  have  retorted  any  of  this  ill  will, 
so  that,  if  he  gave  the  first  ofTence,  and  that  an  un- 
provoked one,  he  was  also  the  first  to  retreat  from  the 
contest,  and  to  allow  to  Richardson  those  claims 
which  his  genius  really  demanded  from  the  liberality 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Ja- 
cobite Journal,  Fielding  highly  commends  Clariss(t, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  ajid  most  powerfiil  of  Rich- 
ardson's novels  ;  and,  with  those  scenes  in  iS'i'r  Charles 
Grandison  which  refer  to  the  history  of  Clementina, 
contains  tlie  passages  of  deep  patlios  on  which  his 
claim  to  immortality  must  finally  rest.  Perhaps  tJiis 
is  one  of  th.e  cases  in  which  one  would  rather  ha'c 
sympalliizcd  with  the  thoughtless  otii-?nder,  than  with 
the  illiberal  and  ungenerous  mind  which  so  long  re- 
tained its  resentment. 

After  the  publication  of  Joat^h  Andreirs,  Field'ng 
had  again  recourse  to  tlie  stage,  and  brought  out  The. 
Wcdilirig-Day,  which,  though  on  the  whole  unsuc- 
cessful, produced  him  some  small  profit.  This  was 
the  last  of  his  theatrical  etTorts  which  appeared  dur- 
ing his  life.  The  manuscript  comedy  of  The  Fathers 
was  lost  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and,  when 
recovered,  was  acted,  after  the  author's  deatii,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  An  anecdote  respecting  tha 
carelessness  with  which  Fielding  regarded  his  tliea- 
trical  fame,  is  tluis  given  by  former  biographers : — 

"  On  one  of  the  days  of  its  rehearsal  (i.  e.  the  re 
hearsal  of  the  Wedding-Day)  Garrick,  who  perforrrv- 
cd  the  principal  part,  and  who  was  even  tlicn  a  fa- 
vourite wiili  u'le  public,  told  Fielding  he  was  appre- 
hensive tliat  tlie  audience  would  make  free  with  hii^ 
in  a  particular  passage ;  and  remarked  tliat,  as  a  re- 
pulse might  disconcert  him  during  the  remainder  oi 
the  night,  the  passage  should  be  omitted  ; — 'No,  d — i 
'em,'  replied  he,  '  if  the  scene  is  not  a  good  one,  le 
ih«m  find  that  out.'  Accordingly  the  play  w  as  broughi 
out  without  alteration,  and,  as  had  been  foreseen. 
marks  of  disapprobation  appeared.    Gariick,  ala'med 
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ftt  the  hisses  he  had  met  with,  retired  into  the  green- 
room, wliero  tl)o  author  was  solacinj^  liimscif  with  a 
bclllo  of  chamj\a<;nc.  He  luid  by  this  lime  drank 
|)retty  freely — and  glancing  his  eye  at  the  actor,  while 
douds  of  tobacco  issued  from  his  mouth,  cried  out, 
'What's  the  matter,  Garrick?  what  are  they  hissing 
now  V  *  Why  the  scene  tliat  I  begged  you  to  re- 
trench,' replied  the  actor ;  '  I  knew  it  would  not  do ; 
and  they  have  so  frightened  me,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  collect  myself  again  the  whole  night.'  '  Oh  ! 
«1 — n  'em,'  rejoined  he,  with  great  coolness, '  they  have 
found  it  out,  have  they  ?'  " 

Besides  various  fugitive  pieces,  Fielding  published, 
m  or  about  1743,  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  including 
The  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  a  tract  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  Fielding's  peculiar  humour,  but 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  plan  or  purport. 
The  History  of  Jonathan  IVtld  the  Great  next  follow- 
ed. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Fielding  proposed  to 
himself  by  a  picture  of  complete  vice,  unrelieved  by 
any  thing  of  human  feeling,  and  never,  by  any  acci- 
dent, even  deviating  into  virtue  ;  and  the  ascribing  a 
train  of  fictitious  adventures  to  a  real  character  has  in 
it  something  clumsy  and  inartificial  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  subjects  the  author  to  a  suspicion 
that  he  only  used  the  title  of  Jonathan  Wild  in  order 
to  connect  his  book  with  the  popular  renown  of  that 
infamous  depredator.  But  there  are  few  passages  in 
Fielding's  more  celebrated  works  more  marked  by  his 
peculiar  genius  than  the  scene  betwixt  his  hero  and 
he  ordinary  when  in  Newgate. 

Besides  these  more  permanent  proofs  of  his  indus- 
rlous  application  to  literature,  the  pen  of  Fielding 
vas  busily  employed  in  the  political  and  literary  con- 
-roversies  of  the  times.  He  conducted  one  paper 
rolled  The  Jacobite  Journal,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
eradicate  those  feelings  and  sentiments  which  had 
been  already  so  effectually  crushed  upon  the  Field 
of  Culloden.  The  True  Patriot  and  The  Champion 
were  works  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  entirely  com- 
posed, or  in  which,  at  least,  he  had  a  principal  share. 
In  these  various  papers  he  steadily  advocated  what 
was  then  called  the  whig  cause,  being  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  royal  family  of 
Brunswick,  or,  in  other  words,  a  person  well  affected 
to  church  and  state.  His  zeal  was  long  unnoticed, 
while  far  inferior  writers  were  enriched  out  of  the 
secret  service  money  with  unexampled  prodigality. 
At  length,  in  1749,  he  received  a  small  pension,  toge- 
ther with  the  then  disreputable  office  of  a  justice  of 
peace  for  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  of  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  he  could  by  the  worst 
means  he  chose.  This  office,  such  as  it  was,  he  owed 
io  the  interference  of  Mr.  afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton. 

At  this  period,  the  magistrates  of  Westminster, 
thenco  termed  trading  justices,  were  repaid  by  fees 
for  their  services  to  the  public ;  a  mean  and  wretched 
system,  which  made  it  the  interest  of  these  function- 
aries to  inflame  every  petty  dispute  which  was  brought 
before  them,  to  trade  as  it  were  in  guilt  and  in  misery, 
and  to  wring  their  precarious  subsistence  out  of 
thieves  and  pickpockets.  The  habits  of  Fielding,  never 
choice  or  select  in  his  society,  were  not  improved  by 
that  to  which  his  place  exposed  him.  Horace  Wal- 
Dole  gives  us,  m  his  usual  unfeeling  but  hvely  manner, 
Uie  foUowmg  description  of  a  visit  made  to  Fielding 
vn  his  capacity  of  a  justice,  by  which  we  see  his  mind 
nad  stooped  «.self  comj  letely  to  his  situation. 
VOL.   J  B 


"  Rigby  gavr;  me  as  strong  a  picture  ofmature.  Ho 
and  Peter  Bathurst,  t'other  night,  carried  a  servant 
of  the  latter's,  who  had  attempted  to  shoot  him,  be 
fore  Fielding,  who,  to  all  his  other  vocations,  has,  b> 
the  grace  of  Mr.  Lyttleton,  added  that  of  Middlesei 
justice.  He  sent  them  word  he  was  at  supper — they 
must  come  next  morning.  Tiiey  did  not  understand 
that  freedom,  and  ran  up,  where  they  found  him  ban- 

quetting  with  a  blind  man,  a  wh ,  and  three  Irisli- 

men,  on  some  cold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham,  both  in 
one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.  He  never  stirred  or 
asked  them  to  sit.  Rigby,  who  had  seen  him  come  so 
often  to  beg  a  guinea  of  Sir  C.  Williams,  and  Bathurst, 
at  whose  father's  he  had  lived  for  victuals,  understood 
that  dignity  as  little,  and  pulled  themselves  chairs,  on 
which  he  civilized."* 

This  is  a  humiliating  anecdote,  even  after  we  have 
made  allowance  for  the  aristocratic  exaggeration  of 
Walpole,  who,  in  acknowledging  Fielding's  talents 
elsewhere,  has  not  failed  to  stigmatize  the  lowness  o{ 
his  society  and  habits. f  Yet  it  is  consoling  to  observe 
that  Fielding's  principles  remained  unshaken,  though 
the  circumstances  attending  his  official  situation  tend- 
ed to  increase  the  careless  disrespectability  of  his 
private  habits.  His  own  account  of  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  dues  of  the  office,  on  which  he  depended 
for  his  subsistence,  has  never  been  denied  or  doubted. 

"  I  will  confess,"  says  he,  "  that  my  private  affairs, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  had  but  a  gloomy  as 
pect ;  for  I  had  not  plundered  the  public  or  the  poor, 
of  those  sums  which  men,  who  are  always  ready  to 
plunder  both  as  much  as  they  can,  have  been  pleased 
to  suspect  me  of  taking;  on  the  contrary,  by  compos- 
ing, instead  of  inflaming  the  quarrels  of  porters  and 
beggars  (which  I  blush  when  I  say  hath  not  been  uni- 
versally practised,)  and  by  refusing  to  take  a  shhlling 
from  a  man  who  most  undoubtedly  would  not  have 
had  another  left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of  about 
SOOZ.  a-year  of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth,  to  little 
more  than  300/.,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  re- 
mained with  my  clerk." 

Besides  the  disinterestedness  of  which  he  set  an 
example  unusual  in  these  days,  Fielding  endeavoured^ 
by  various  suggestions,  to  abridge  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  and  depravity,  which  his  office  placed  so  close- 
ly under  his  eye. 

His  Inquiry  into  the  Increase  of  Thieves  and  Rob- 
bers,  contains  several  hints  whicn  nave  been  adopteu 
by  succeeding  statesmen,  and  some  which  are  still 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received. 
As  a  magistrate,  indeed,  he  was  desirous  of  retrieving 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  own  office,  and 
his  zeal  on  that  subject  has  led  him  a  little  farther 
than  he  will  be  followed  by  the  friends  of  rational 
freedom.  But  we  cannot  omit  mentioning,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  touch  on  the  frequency  of  pardons, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  multiplication  of  capital 
punishments,  and  that  he  placed  his  finger  on  tlia 
swelling  imposthume  of  the  state,  the  poor's  rates, 
which  has  wrought   so  much  evil,  and  is  likely  to 


*  Letters   from  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  to  George 
Montague,  Esq.  London,  1S18,  p.  58. 

t  In  his  poetical  account  of  Twickenham,  Fiel.ling-'a 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  forgotten  • 
Where  Fielding  met  his  hunter  muse, 
And  as  they  quaff'd  the  fiery  juice, 
Droll  Nature  stamp'd  each  lucky  hit, 
With  uniniaeinable  wit. 

The  Parish  Register  oj  TicickenAam 
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work  fic  nmrh  more.  He  pMblished  also  a  Charge  to 
Vie  Grand  Jin;/  of  MiMllcscx,  some  I'rarli  amcirrn- 
xnv:  Jmw  Triai.t  of  im,x)itan<.-',  and  left  bcliind  him  a 
inariuscri])!  on  (•rowi>law.  On  llie  subject  of  the 
poor,  he  aftcrwartl.s  piiblishcd  a  sclu-mc  for  restricting 
them  to  their  i)arishcs,  and  providing  for  them  in 
workhouses,  which,  like  many  others  which  have 
since  appeared,  only  showed  that  he  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  evil,  without  bein;:;  able  to  suf;},'est  an  cHec- 
tual  or  practical  remedy.  A  subsequent  writer  on  the 
5ame  thorny  subject,  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Kilen,  ob- 
Bcrves,  that  Fielding's  treatise  exhibits  botli  the  know- 
led<ro  of  the  ma;,Mstrate  and  the  enerjry  and  cxpres- 
nion  of  the  novel-writer.  It  was,  however,  before 
publishing?  his  scheme  for  tlie  provision  of  the  poor, 
that  he  made  hiiiiself  immortal  by  the  production  of 
'J  hm  Jonrx. 

The  IliM'rn/  of  a  Foundling  was  composed  under 
all  the  disadvanta^os  incident  to  an  author,  alternate- 
ly pressed  by  the  disaprecable  task  of  his  maj^istcrial 
duties,  and  by  the  necessity  of  hurryin<j  out  some 
ephemeral  essay  or  pamphlet  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  nassinji;  dav.  It  is  inscribed  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Lyttlcton,  .ifierward  Lord  Lyttleton,  with  a  dedi- 
cation, in  which  he  intimates,  that,  without  his  assis- 
tance and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  work  had 
never  been  completed,  as  the  author  had  been  indobl- 
fd  to  them  for  tluJ  means  of  subsistence  while  engag- 
ed in  comjiosin;;  it.  Ralph  Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope, 
is  also  alluded  to  as  one  of  his  benefactors,  but  un- 
named, by  his  own  desire;  thus  confirming  the  truth 
of  Pope's  beautiful  couplet  :— 

Let  himible  Allen,  with  nn  awkward  fihame, 
Do  good  by  rtteullii  and  blu.sli  lo  find  it  lame. 

It  is  said  that  tliis  munificent  and  modest  patron  made 
Fieldm"  a  present  of  200/.  at  one  time,  and  that  even 
before  he  was  per.soually  actpiainted  with  him. 

Under  such  precarious  circumstances,  the  first  Eng- 
•Vsh  novel  was  given  to  the  public,  which  had  not  yet 
;een  any  works  of  ticlion  founded  upon  the  plan  of 
painlinjj  from  nature.  Even  Richardson's  novels  are 
but  a  step  from  the  old  romance,  approaching,  indeed, 
more  nearly  lo  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  but  still 
dealing  in  improbable  incidents,  and  in  characters 
swelled  out  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  humanity. 
The  History  nf  a  Fcundling  is  truth  and  human  na- 
ture itself,  and  there  hes  the  inestimable  atlvantajie 
which  it  posse}:ses  over  all  previous  fictions  of  this 
prtrticular  kind.  It  was  received  with  unanimou.s  ac- 
clanjation  by  the  public,  and  proved  so  productive 
«o  Millar,  the  publisher,  that  he  handsomely  added 
100/.  to  600^.,  for  whicii  he  had  purchased  the  work 
from  the  author. 

The  general  merits  of  this  popular  and  delightful 
work  have  been  so  ofien  dwelt  upon,  and  its  imper- 
fections so  frequently  censured,  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  hastily  run  over  ground  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  occupied.  The  felicitous  contrivance  and 
happy  extrication  of  the  story,  w  here  cvrrv  incident 
tells  upon  and  advances  the  catastrophe,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  illustrates  the  characters  of  those  in- 
terested in  its  approach,  cannot  too  often  be  men- 
tioned with  the  highest  approbation.  The  attention, 
of  the  reader  is  never  diverted  or  puzzled  bv  unne- 
(•es<!ary  diirrpssions,  or  recalled  to  the  main  storv  bv 
hl>rupt  and  starilm;;  recurrences  ;  he  giides  down  the 
.larrativc  like  a  boat  on  the  surface  of  some  broad 
navigable  stream,  which  only  ^vinds  enough  lo  gralifv 


the  voyager  with  the  varied  beauty  of  its  banks.  Onu 
exception  to  this  praise,  otherwise  so  well  merile(», 
occurs  in  the  story  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Hill;  ar 
episode,  which,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  introduc- 
ed by  Cervantes,  and  followed  by  Le  Sage,  Fielding 
has  thrust  into  the  rnidst  of  his  narrative,  as  he 
had  formerly  introduced  the  History  of  Leonora^ 
equally  unnecessarily  and  inartificially,  into  that  ol 
Joseph  Andrews.  It  has  also  been  wondered  why 
Fielding  should  have  chosen  to  leave  the  stain  of  ille- 
gitimacy on  the  birth  of  his  hero ;  and  it  has  been 
surmised  that  he  did  so  in  allusion  lo  his  own  first 
wife,  who  was  also  a  natural  child. 

A  better  reason  may  be  discovered  in  the  story  it- 
self; for,  had  Miss  Bridget  been  privately  married 
to  the  father  of  Tom  Jones,  there  could  have  been  ne 
adequate  motive  assigned  for  keeping  his  birth  secret 
from  a  man  so  reasonable  and  compassionate  as  All- 
worthy. 

But  even  the  high  praise  due  to  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  story  is  inferior  to  that  claim- 
ed V)y  the  truth,  force,  and  spirit  of  the  characters, 
from  Tom  Jones  himself,  down  to  Black  George  the 
game-keeper,  and  his  family.  Amongst  these,  Squires- 
Western  stands  alone ;  imitated  from  no  prototype, 
and  in  himself  an  inimitable  picture  of  ignorance,  ore- 
judice,  irascibility,  and  rusticity,  united  with  natural 
shrewdness,  constitutional  good-humour,  and  an  in- 
stinctive affection  for  his  daughter — all  which  quali- 
ties, good  and  bad,  are  grounded  upon  that  basis  ol 
thorough  selfishness  natural  to  one  bred  up  iom  in- 
fancy where  no  one  dared  lo  contradict  his  arguments, 
or  to  control  liis  conduct.  In  one  incident  alone,  we 
think  Fielding  has  departed  from  tliis  admirabl; 
sketch.  As  an  English  squire.  Western  ought  not  Ic 
have  taken  a  beating  so  unresistingly  from  the  friend 
of  Lord  Fellamar.  We  half  suspect  that  the  passage 
is  an  interpolation.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  .squire's 
readiness  to  engage  in  rustic  atfrays.  We  gram  a 
pistol  or  sword  might  hare  appalled  him,  but  Squire 
Western  should  have  yielded  to  no  one  in  the  use  ot 
the  English  horsewhip^and  as,  with  all  his  brutali- 
ties, we  have  a  sneaking  interest  in  the  honest,  joily 
country  gentleman,  we  woidd  willingly  hope  there  ia 
some  mistake  in  this  matter. 

The  character  of  Jones,  otherwise  a  model  of  ge- 
nerositv,  openness,  manly  spirit  mingled  with  th')ughl- 
less  dissi|)ation,  is  in  like  manner  unnecessarily  de- 
graded by  the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  Lady 
Bellaston  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
incline  us  to  believe  that  Fielding's  ideas  of  what  was 
gentleman-like  and  honourable,  had  sustained  some 
depr<«ciation,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  of  the  society  to  which  they 
condemned  him. 

A  more  sweeping  and  general  objection  was  made 
against  the  Ilistnri/  of  a  Fmtndling  bv  the  admirers 
of  Richardson,  and  has  been  often  repeated  since.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  ultimate  moral  of  Tom  JoneA,  vvhich 
conducts  to  happiness,  and  holds  up  lo  our  sympathy 
and  esteem,  a  youth  who  gives  way  to  licentious  ha- 
bits, is  detrimental  to  society,  and  lends  to  encourage 
the  youthful  reader  in  the  practice  of  those  follies,  tr 
%vhich  his  natural  passions  and  the  usual  course  ol 
the  world  but  too  much  direct  him.  French  delicacTi 
which,  on  so  many  occasions,  lias  strained  at  a  gnit 
and  swallowed  a  camel,  saw  this  fatal  tendency  in  th« 
work,  and,  by  an  oJTrt,  discharged  '^-c  tirculauob  of  • 
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bungled  abricygitmnt  by  Do  la  Place,  entitled  a  trans- 
lation. To  this  char{,'e  Fielding  himself  might  pro- 
bably have  rc|)licd,  that  the  vices  into  wiiich  Jones 
nufibrs  himself  to  fall  are  made  the  direct  cause  of 
placing  hiin  in  the  distressful  situation  which  he  oc- 
cupies during  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative:  while 
his  generosity,  his  charity,  and  iiis  amiable  qualities, 
become  the  means  of  saving  him  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  folly.  But  wo  suspc^-.t,  with  Doctor  John- 
son, that  there  is  something  of  cant  both  in  the  ob- 
jection and  in  the  answer  to  it.  "Men,"  says  that 
moralist,  "  will  not  become  highwaymen  because  Mac- 
heath  is  acquitted  on  the  stage ;"  and,  we  add,  they 
will  not  become  swindlers  and  thieves  because  they 
sympathize  with  the  fortunes  of  the  witty  picaroon 
Gil  Bias,  or  licentious  debauchees,  because  they  read 
Tom  Jones.  The  professed  moral  of  a  piece  is  usu- 
uHy  what  the  reader  is  least  interested  in  ;  it  is  like 
Uie  mendicant  who  cripples  after  some  gay  and  splen- 
did procession,  and  in  vain  solicits  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  been  gazing  upon  it.  Excluding  from 
consideration  those  infamous  works  which  address 
themselves  directly  to  aw  akening  the  grosser  passions 
of  our  nature,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  worst  evil 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  perusal  of  novels  is,  that 
the  habit  is  apt  to  generate  an  indisposition  to  real 
history  and  useful  literature ;  and  that  the  best  which 
can  be  hoped  is,  that  they  may  sometimes  instruct  the 
youthful  mind  by  real  pictures  of  life,  and  sometimes 
awaken  th^ir  better  feelings  and  sympathies  by  strains 
of  generous  sentiments,  and  tales  of  fictitious  woe. 
Beyond  this  point  they  are  a  mere  elegance,  a  luxury 
contrived  for  the  amusement  of  polished  life,  and  the 
graiificAtion  of  that  half  love  of  literature  which  per- 
vades all  ranks  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
fijo  read  much  more  for  amusement  than  with  the  least 
hope  of  deriving  instruction  from  them.  The  vices 
and  follies  of  Tom  Jones  are  those  which  the  world 
Boon  teaches  to  all  who  enter  on  the  career  of  life, 
and  to  which  society  is  unhappily  but  too  indultrent ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that,  in  any  one  instance,  the  peru- 
chI  of  Fielding's  novel  has  added  one  libertine  to  the 
large  list  who  would  not  have  been  such,  had  it  never 
crossed  the  press.  And  it  is  with  concern  we  add 
our  sincere  belief,  that  the  fine  picture  of  frankness 
and  generosity  exhibited  in  that  fictitious  character 
has  had  as  few  imitators  as  the  career  of  his  follies. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  indifferent  to  mo- 
rality, because  we  treat  with  scorn  that  affectation 
which,  while  in  common  life  it  connives  at  the  open 
practice  of  libertinism,  pretends  to  detest  the  memory 
of  an  author  who  painted  life  as  it  was,  with  all  its 
shades,  and  more  than  all  the  lights  which  it  occa- 
sionally exhibits  to  relieve  them.  For  particular 
passages  of  the  work,  the  author  can  only  be  de- 
fended under  the  custom  of  his  age,  which  permit- 
ted, in  certain  cases,  much  stronger  language  than 
ours.  He  has  himself  said  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  offend  the  chastest  eye  in  the  perusal,  and  he  spoke 
probably  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  time.  But,  in 
modern  estimation,  there  are  several  passages  at 
which  delicacy  may  justly  take  offence ;  and,  we  can 
only  say,  that  they  may  be  termed  rather  jocularly 
coarse  than  seductive,  and  that  they  are  atoned  for  by 
the  admirable  mixture  of  wit  and  argument,  by  which, 
m  others,  the  cause  .f  true  religion  and  virtue  is  sup- 
jofted  and  advanced. 
Fielding  considered  his  works  as  an  experiment  in 


British  literal  arc  ;  and,  therefore,  he  chose  to  prcfijc 
a  preliminary  chapter  to  cacii  hook,  explanatory  of  hia 
own  views,  and  of  the  rules  attached  to  this  mode  of 
composition.  Those  critical  introductions,  which  ra- 
ther interrupt  the  course  of  the  story,  and  the  flow  of 
the  interest  at  the  first  perusal,  are  found,  on  a  second 
or  third,  the  most  entertaining  chapters  of  the  vkhole 
work. 

The  publication  of  Tom  Jones  carried  Fielding's 
fame  to  its  height ;  but  seems  to  have  been  attended 
with  no  consequences  to  his  fortune,  beyond  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  the  copy  money  aflordcd  him.  It 
was  after  this  period  that  he  published  his  proposal 
for  making  an  effectual  provision  for  the  poor,  for- 
merly noticed,  and  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the  myste- 
rious case  of  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Canning,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  cause  of  common  sense  against 
popular  prejudice,  and  failed,  in  consequence,  in  the 
object  of  his  publication. 

Amelia  was  the  author's  last  work  of  importance. 
It  may  be  termed  a  continuation  of  Tom  Jones,  but 
we  have  not  the  same  sympathy  for  the  ungrateJul 
and  dissolute  conduct  of  Booth,  which  we  yield  to  the 
youthful  follies  of  Jones.  The  character  of  Amelia 
is  said  to  have  been  drawn  for  Fielding's  second  wife . 
If  he  put  her  patience,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  tests  of 
the  same  kind,  he  has,  in  some  degree,  repaid  her,  by 
the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  her  feminine  delicacy  and 
pure  tenderness.  Fielding's  novels  show  few  instances 
of  pathos;  it  w-as,  perhaps,  inconsistent  with  the  life 
which  he  was  compelled  to  lead ;  for  those  who  see 
most  of  human  misery,  become  necessarily,  in  some 
degree,  hardened  to  its  effects.  But  few  scenes  of 
fictitious  distress  are  more  affecting  than  that  in  which 
Amelia  is  described  as  having  made  her  little  prepa- 
rations for  the  evening,  and  sitting  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  return  of  her  unworthy  husband,  whose 
folly  is,  in  the  mean  time,  preparing  for  her  new 
scenes  of  misery.  But  our  sympathy  for  the  wife  is 
disturbed  by  our  dislike  of  her  unthankful  husband : 
and  the  tale  is,  on  the  whole,  unpleasing,  even  though 
relieved  by  the  humours  of  the  doughty  Colonel  Bath, 
and  fhe  learned  Dr.  Harrison,  characters  drawn  with 
such  force  and  precision  as  Fielding  alone  knew  how- 
to  employ. 

Millar  published  Amelia  in  1 751.  He  had  paid  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright ;  and  when  he  be 
gan  to  suspect  that  the  work  would  be  judged  inferior 
to  its  predecessor,  he  employed  the  following  strata- 
gem to  push  it  upon  the  trade.  At  a  sale  made  to  the 
booksellers,  previous  to  the  publication,  Millar  offered 
his  friends  his  other  publications  on  the  usual  terms 
of  discount ;  but  when  he  came  to  Amelia,  he  laid  it 
aside,  as  a  work  in  such  demand,  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  deliver  it  to  the  trade  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  ruse  succeeded,  the  impression  was  anxiously 
bought  up,  and  the  bookseller  relieved  from  every  ap- 
prehension of  a  slow  sale. 

Notwithstanding  former  failures,  Fielding,  in  1762, 
commenced  a  new  attempt  at  a  literary  newspaper" 
and  review,  which  he  entitled  the  Covent  Garden 
Journal,  to  be  published  twice  a  w^eek,  and  conducted 
by  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir.  It  was  the  author's 
failing  that  he  could  not  continue  any  plan  of  this  na- 
ture, for  which  otherwise  his  ready  pen,  sharp  wit 
and  classical  knowledge,  so  highly  fitted  him,  withou< 
involving  himself  in  some  of  the  party  squabbles,  o 
petty  literary  broils  of  the  'Viy.     On  the  preserC  y. 
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^osion,  he  was  nol  long  cro  lie  involved  himself  in  a 
quarr«l  with  Ur.  Hill,  and  oilier  periodical  writers. 
Among  the  latter,  wo  are  Horry  to  particularize  Smol- 
ictt,  allhoii^h  possessed  of  the  most  kindred  ^'enius  to 
Fielding's,  which  has  yet  uppeare<l  iit  Itritish  litera- 
ture. Tlio  warfare  wiis  of  short  duration,  and  neither 
party  would  ohtain  honour  hy  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  or  rondurt  of  its  hostilities. 

IMcanwhilo,  Fielding's  life  was  fast  decaying;  a 
coniplu'ation  of  diseases  had  terminated  in  a  dropsical 
habit,  which  totally  undermined  his  strong  constitu- 
tion. Tho  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  prime  minister, 
was  desirous  of  receiving  assistance  from  him  in  the 
formation  of  a  plan  f )r  the  remedy  ami  j)revention  of 
secret  robberies,  and  improving  liio  [)olice  c»f  the  me- 
tropolis. For  the  small  consideration  of  600/.,  paid 
by  tho  government.  Fielding  engaged  to  extirpate 
several  gangs  of  daring  ruffians,  wlii«:li  at  this  time  in- 
fested London  and  its  vicinity ;  and  though  his  health 
was  reduced  lo  tho  last  extremity,  he  continued  him- 
self to  superintend  Uic  conduct  of  his  agents,  to  take 
evidence,  and  make  conunitmenls,  until  this  great  ob- 
ject was  attained. 

These  last  exertions  seem  to  have  been  fatal  to  his 
exhausted  frame,  which  stifTercd  at  once  under  dropsy, 
and  jaundice,  and  astiuna.  Tlie  Bath  waters  were 
tried  in  vain,  ana  various  modes  of  cure  or  alleviation 
were  resorted  to,  of  which  tapping  only  appears  to 
have  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent.  Tho  medical 
attendants  gave  their  last  sad  advice  in  recommend- 
ing a  milder  climate.  Of  his  departure  for  Lisbon,  in 
conformity  with  their  advice,  he  has  himself  left  the 
following  melancholy  record,  painting  the  man  and  liis 
situation  a  thousand  times  better  than  any  other  pen 
could  aclTieve. 

"  On  this  day,  Wednesday,  June  26th,  1754,"*  he 
Bay«»,  "  iJio  most  melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld, 
arose,  and  found  me  awake  at  my  house  atFordhook. 
Jiy  the  light  of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last 
to  b»*hold  and  take  leave  of  some  of  those  creatures 
on  whom  I  doated  witn  a  mother-like  I'ondness,  guided 
oy  nature  and  [)assion,  and  uncured  and  unhardencd 
by  all  tho  (hv-trine  of  that  philosophical  school,  where 
I  nad  learned  to  betr  pains,  and  to  despise  death.  In 
this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I  sulv 
mittrd  entlroly  to  hor,  and  she  made  as  great  a  fool 

•  Voytgo  to  Lislxm.  p.  I. 


of  me,  as  .she  had  ever  done  of  any  womarj  v.hatpo- 
cver  ;  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy,  sha 
drew  me  in  to  sutler  the  company  of  my  Utile  ones 
during  eight  hours ,  and  I  doubt  not  whether,  in  ihiat 
time,  I  did  not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distem- 
per. At  twelve  jirecisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door, 
which  was  no  sooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  chil- 
<lren  round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolu- 
tion. My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine  aiid 
philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  foJowed 
me.  Some  friends  went  with  us,  and  others  here 
took  their  leave  ;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour  applaud- 
ed, with  many  murmurs  and  praises,  to  which  I  wcU 
knew  I  had  no  title." 

This  affecting  passage  makes  a  part  of  his  Joutnty 
to  Usbon,  a  work  wliich  he  commenced  during  the 
voyage,  with  a  hand  trembling  in  almost  its  latest 
hour.  It  remains  a  singular  example  of  Fielding's 
natural  strength  of  mind,  that,  while  struggling  hard 
at  once  with  the  depression,  and  with  the  irritability 
of  disease,  he  could  still  exhibit  a  few  flashes  of  that 
bright  wit,  which  could  once  set  the  "  world"  in  a  roar. 
Ilis  perception  of  character,  and  power  of  describing 
it,  had  not  forsaken  him  in  those  sad  moments ;  for 
the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  the  scolding 
landlady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  military  coxcomb, 
who  visits  their  vessel,  are  all  portraits,  marked  with 
the  master-hand  which  traced  Parson  Adams  and 
Squire  Western. 

The  Journey  to  Lisbon  was  abridged  by  fate.  Field- 
ing reached  that  city,  indeed,  alive,  and  remained 
there  two  months  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  continue  his 
proposed  literary  labours.  The  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him,  and  seized  upon  his  prey  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  1754.  He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
life,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow,  and  four  childreni 
o.ne  of  whom  died  soon  afterwards.  His  brother.  Sir 
John  Fielding,  well  known  as  a  magistrate,  aided  by 
the  bounty  of  INIr.  Allen,  made  suitable  provision  foi 
the  surA'ivors;  but  of  their  fate  we  arc  ignorant. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  world  might  have  expected  continued  delight  from 
his  matured  powers,  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding^ 
father  of  the  English  novel ;  and  in  his  powers  of 
strong  and  national  humour,  and  forcible  yet  naturaj 
exhibition  of  character,  unapprcache.'.  is  vet,  even  bi 
his  successful  followers. 
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TO  stand  distinguished  from  the  common  race  of 

laankind,  and,  by  the  efforts  of  extraordinary  virtues 
l-reaking  out  into  acts  of  magnanimity  and  public 
•j)irit,  or  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  enriching  human  life  with  the  invention  of  arts,  or 
tiie  graces  of  elegant  composition ;  to  attain  that  point 
of  eminence  to  which  succeeding  times  shall  look  back 
with  gratitude  and  admiration,  is  a  lot  assigned  but  to 
very  few.  The  generality  of  people  seem  to  be  called 
into  this  world  for  no  higher  purposes  than  to  breathe,  to 
gaze  at  the  sun,  to  eat  and  drink,  to  sleep,  and  expire. 
When  httle  more  than  a  century  has  rolled  away,  and 
a  whole  generation  of  men  have  passed  from  nature 
to  eternity,  as  the  poet  solemnly  expresses  it,  how 
few  names,  out  of  that  wonderful  multitude,  stand  re- 
corded to  posterity  for  any  memorable  performances, 
for  any  remarkable  use  made  of  their  existence. 
Xerxes  wept  when  he  surveyed  his  millions  round  him, 
and  reflected,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  not 
one  of  them  should  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
b'Jl  the  reflection  grows  still  more  gloomy,  when  it  is 
considered  how  few  of  them  were  ever  to  be  heard  of 
again  1  It  is  a  melancholy  curiosity  to  cast  an  eye 
through  the  columns  of  chronology,  where  the  princes, 
heroes,  patriots,  legislators,  philosophers,  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  artists,  who  have  figured  in  the  world  since 
the  creation  almost  to  the  present  da/,  are  all  care- 
fully preserved,  and  like  Egyptian  kings,  embalmed  for 
the  notice  of  mankind:  How  scanty  the  number! 
What  a  thrifty  list  does  it  afford  us,  when  we  compare 
it  with  those  prodigious  bills  of  mortality,  which  the 
perishing  generations,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  they 
lived  and  they  died,  have  furnished  forth  for  the  space 
of  six  thousand  years  !  It  calls  to  our  mirvds  the  bat- 
tles recorded  of  Cyrus,  Semiramis,  and  other  eastern 
sovereigns,  in  which  we  only  know  that  they  led  an 
astonishing  number  of  millions  to  the  field,  and  almost 
all  sunk  together  into  one  undistinguished  state  of 
oblivion.  Nor  should  this  observation  carry  with  it  a 
satire  upon  the  inactivity  of  mankind  in  general ;  for 
rv.any,  no  doubt,  who  have  not,  to  use  Lord  Verulam's 
rxpression,  survived  the  weathers  of  time,  employed 
vhemselves  in  a  course  of  laudable  industry,  and  used 
•trenuous  endeavours  not  to  wear  away  their  lives  in 
jilence,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  prone  to  the  earth, 
4nd  subservient  only  to  the  excitements  of  appetite  ; 
out  the  small  returns,  (if  I  may  use  a  modern  military 
jihrase,)  f>f  good  and  serviceable  men,  must  not  only 
l»e  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
i?/i;rtitiorw  of  wars,  civil  and  religious,  but  also  to  the 
arduous  difficulty  of  serving  mankind  by  public  conduct. 
Of  performing  any  thing  in  the  arts,  either  elegant  or 
useful,  and  so  bequeathing  to  posteri^,y  a  lasting  legacy. 
To  the  number  of  those  who,  by  the  vigour  of  their 
talents,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  wit,  seem  to  have  en- 
larged the  bounds  prescribed,  in  th«  rommon  course 
of  things,  to  the  memoiy  of  man,  and  gained  a  pass- 
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port  to  future  ages,  may  be  added  tne  late  Henry 
Fielding,  whose  works  will  be  admired  while  a  tast« 
for  true  humour  remains  in  this  country-  The  male- 
rials  of  his  own  monument  he  has  icit  benmu  hinrn 
scattered  indeed  without  arrangement,  and  dispersed 
about  the  world.  These,  in  justice  to  so  eminent  an 
author,  Mr.  Miliar  has  determined  to  collect  together 
that  the  public  may  have,  in  one  body,  a  good  and 
valuable  edition  of  writings,  whose  merit  is  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

In  the  progress  of  this  design,  it  naturally  occurred 
that  our  author  would  be  followed  by  the  same  kind 
of  curiosity,  which  ever  attends  on  those  who  have 
made  themselves  conspicuous  in  their  lime ;  whicli, 
with  solicitude  and  an  attachment  to  their  memories 
loves  to  inform  itself  of  the  minutest  circumstances 
relating  to  them,  where  they  were  born,  of  what 
stature  they  were,  of  what  temper  of  mind,  what  dif- 
ficulties they  met  with  in  life,  and  with  what  disposi- 
tion they  met  those  difficulties,  whether  with  despond- 
ency or  fortitude,  with  gayety  or  moroseness  ;  what 
sort  of  companions  they  were  ;  with  other  anecdotes 
of  the  same  nature.  That  the  generality  of  readers, 
even  though  our  author's  memory  is  still  recent  in  the 
minds  of  many,  would  expect  to  be  gratified  in  these 
particulars,  was  a  very  obvious  remark  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  resolved  to  prefix  to  this  edition,  An  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding. 

In  complying  with  this  usual  demand  of  the  curious, 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  writer  to  disturb 
the  manes  of  the  dead,  as  has  been  practised  1 
tain  biographers  ;  to  insult  his  memory  with  ai  "tj- 
cessary  detail  of  his  distresses,  and  the  actions  which 
resulted  from  them ;  to  infer  the  character  of  hb 
heart  from  the  overflowings  of  sudden  and  momentary 
passions  ;  to  tear  off  ungenerously  the  shroud  from 
his  remains,  and  pursue  him  with  a  cruelty  of  narra- 
tive, till  the  reader's  sense  is  shocked,  and  is  forced  to 
express  his  horror,  like  Virgil's  -S-^neas,  when  oe 
meets,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  the  shade  of  his 
mangled  friend  :— 

Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teu:ri 
Quis  tam  crudeles  optivat  sumere  poenas  i 
Cui  tantum  de  te  licuic .' 

It  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  for  the  reader's  curi- 
osity, if  the  principal  features  of  his  mind  are  hero 
delineated ;  if  his  temper  is  shown,  as  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  he  transfused  into  his  writings,  if  some  ac 
count  be  given  of  his  family,  and  of  the  various  situa 
tions  in  life  which  his  fortune  allotted  him.  For  more 
than  this  the  author  of  this  little  tract  has  determined 
not  to  ransack ;  for  it  is  not  the  entire  history  of  the 
man,  but  the  memoirs  of  an  author,  which  he  proposes 
to  offer  to  the  public. 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  at   Sharpham  Park,  m 
Somersetshire,  near  Glastonburv,  Apnl  22,  VOT.  H)« 
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fhiher,  E.lmrnd  Fieldinp;,  Bt-rvi-d  in  the  wars  umlrr 
tlic  Duke  of  14aill)<)roii;^h,  an<l  arrived  lo  llic  rank  of 
lieulcnaiU-gt-ncral  al  iIk' latter  end  of  George  1.  or  tin; 
DCKinning  of  George  II.  Ho  wan  grandson  to  an  Earl 
of  Denbigh;  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
and  many  other  noldo  and  re.s|)e(:tal)lc  fainilied.  Him 
inotlier  was  daughter  of  Judge  Gold,  liio  grandfather 
of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Gold,  one  of  the  harons  of 
lliu  exrluMjuer.  Hy  these  his  parents  ho  had*  four 
■islcrs,  Catharine,  Ursula,  Sarah,  and  Hcalnce  ;  and 
one  brother,  Edmund,  who  was  an  ollicer  in  the  ma- 
rine service.  Sarah  Fielding,  his  third  sister,  is  well 
Unown  lo  iho  literary  world,  by  tliu  proofs  she  has 
given  of  a  Uvely  and  peiiclraling  genius,  in  many 
elegant  pcrfjrnianres,  particularly  David  Simple,  and 
Ihe  letters,  which  slio  afterwards  published,  between 
iho  characters  introduced  into  that  work.  Our 
author's  mollier  liaving  paid  her  debt  to  nature,  Licu- 
lcnani-Gen<  ral  Fielding  married  a  secoml  time,  and 
lUe  issue  of  that  marriage  were  six  sons,  George, 
James,  Charles,  John,  William,  and  Hasil,  all  dead 
I'xcepllng  John,  who  is  at  present  in  the  commission 
t'f  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  IVIidillesex,  Surrey, 
Essex,  and  llio  Liberties  of  Westminster,  and  has 
lately  been  raised  lo  the  honour  of  knighthood  by 
his  majesty,  in  reward  of  thai  zeal  and  spirited  as- 
siduity, witli  which  ho  serves  his  country  as  a  public 
tnagistratc. 

Henry  Fielding  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oliver,  lo  whom,  we  may  judge,  he  was  not  under  any 
considerable  cljligations,  from  the  very  humororis  and 
striking  jiortrait  given  of  him  afterwards,  under  the 
name  of  Parson  TruUiber,  in  Joseph  Andrews.  From 
Mr.  Oliver's  care,  our  author  was  removed  to  Eton 
school,  where  ho  had  the  advantage  of  bein^  early 
known  lo  many  of  the  first  people  in  the  kingdom, 
namely,  Lord  Lytlloton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  and  the  late  IMr.  Winnington,  &c. 
At  this  great  seuuiiary  of  education,  Henry  Fielding 
gave  distinguishing  proofs  of  strong  and  peculiar 
f.arls ;  ojul  when  he  left  the  place,  ho  was  said  to  be 
uncommonly  versed  in  the  Greek  authors,  and  an 
Jarly  master  of  the  I^itin  classics ;  for  both  which  he 
ictained  a  strong  admiration  in  all  the  subsequent 
passages  of  his  life.  Thus  accomplished,  he  went 
hora  Eton  to  Leyden,f  and  there  he  continued  to 
show  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to  study  tlie 
civilians  wiili  a  remarkable  application  for  about  two 
vrarM,  when,  remittances  failing,  ho  was  obliged  to 
r^um  lo  I>m  Ion,  not  then  quite  twenty  years  old. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  excellent  course  of  edu- 
CAlion  was  thus  interrupted;  as  there  is  no  manner 
ot  doubt,  l)u»,  with  such  excellent  endowments  from 
nature  as  ho  certainly  jjossessed,  ho  micht,  by  a  con- 
tiouanco  ai  a  seat  of  learning,  have  laid  in  a  much 
ampler  store  of  knowle«lgc,  and  have  given  such  a 
complete  improvement  to  his  talents,  as  might  after- 
wards have  shone  forth  with  still  j^eater  lustre  in  his 
writings :  not  to  mention  Uiaf,  in  a  longer  and  more 
fogtilar  course  of  study,  he  might  have  imbibed  such 
deep  impressions  of  an   early  virtue,  as  would  have 


•  Ic  wR-»  rrn.arkcd  by   one    of  the  journals  of  the 
tmf ,  th.it  this  is  rather  an  odd  exprcs.«ion. 

f  H«  flCudicd  at  Levdcn  under  the  celebrated  Vitrl- 
•flu«,  lhe3  prtfirsjor  of  civil  law  in  the  university,  and 
•ulhor  of  ''institutlones  Juris  Naturre  ct   Gentium,'- 
"IP,  8to.    BIo£.  Br'l.  toI.  vii.  Sup— C 


made  him  less  accessible  afterwards  lo  those  aliur» 
nK.nls  of  pleasure,  which,  though  ihey  could  not  su^ 
press  the  exertion  of  his  genius,  yet  retarded  Us  true 
vi"our,  and,  Ulie  clouds  around  the  sun,  made  Jt  8«i«r« 
to"  Htriiggle    with    opposing    diflicullies*,    instead    o( 
throwing  out  at  once,  a  warm,  an   equal,  and   an  in- 
tense heat.     At  this  period,  however,  our  author  had 
provided  himself  willi  a  fund  of  more  solid  learning 
than  usually  is  the  portion  of  persons  of  his  age  ;  and 
his  mind  was   at  least  so  seasoned  with  literature, 
that,  amidst  his  wildest  dissipations  afterwards,  no- 
thing could  subdue  the  love  of  reading  which  he  had  £t 
early  contracted.     It  appears,  from  a  preface  lo  one 
of  his  plays,  that   he  had  conceived  an  early  inclinar 
lion  for   dramatic  composition  ;  U;e   comedy  called 
Don  QuLxole  in  England  having  made  part  of  his  lite- 
rary amusement  at  Leyden  ;  though,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, it  should  seem  that  what  he  'executed  of  it  there 
was  little  more  than  his  canvas?  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  when  he  gave  it   to  the   stage  with  additional 
strokes  of  humour,  and  higher  colourings  than  his  in* 
experience  had  bestowed  upon  it  at  first.     The  play 
contains  a  true  vein  of  good  sense  and   satire,  though 
his  usual  hurry  in  the  production  of  his  pieces  did  not 
afford  him  leisure,  when  he  once  determined  to  offer 
it  lo  the  public,  to  give   it  all  the  dramatic   finishings 
requisite  in  a  complete  piece.     Mr.  Fielding's  case 
was  generally  the  same  with   that  of  ihe  poet,  de- 
scribed by  Juvenal;  with  a  great  genius,  he  must  have 
starved,  if  he  had  not  sold  his  performance  to  a  favour- 
ilo  actor. 

Etsurir,  iniactum  Paridi  nisi  vendit  Agaven. 

To  the  same  motive  we  must  ascribe  the  multiplicity 
of^iis  plays,  and  the  great  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  produced  :  for,  we  find  tliat,  though  such  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Congreve  was  content,  in  his  whole  life,  tc 
produce  four  comedies  and  one  Uagedy,  yet  the  exi- 
gence of  our  author's  affairs  required,  at  his  hand,  nc 
less  than  eight  entire  plays,  besides  fifteen  farces,  or 
pieces  of  a  subordinate  nature.  It  has  been  often 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  he,  who  most  undoubtedly 
possessed  a  vein  of  true  and  genuine  humour,  should 
not  have  proved  more  successful  in  his  theatrical 
pioductions  ; — that  is  to  say,  should  not,  in  some  le- 
gitimate comedy,  have  discovered  the  future  father 
of  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,—' 
This,  however,  from  what  has  been  premised,  seems 
pretty  fairly  accounted  for ;  but  yet,  for  the  real  cause 
of  this  inequality,  we  must  still  go  somewhat  deeper 
than  this  remark,  which  lies  too  palpable  upon  the 
surface  of  things.  The  inquiry  may,  perhaps,  not  bf 
incurious ;  and  it  shall  be  pursued,  in  its  due  place^ 
when  we  come  to  analyze  his  genius,  and  determine 
its  nature  and  quality. 

At  the  ago  of  twenty  years,  or  thereabout, 
Henry  Fielding  returned  from  Leyden  to  London  ; — 
in  the  fullest  vigour  cf  constitution,  which  was  re- 
markably strong,  and  patient  of  fatigue;  still  un- 
shaken by  excesses  of  pleasure,  and  unconquered  hi 
midnight  watchings,  till  frequent  returns  of  the  gou* 
attacked  him  with  a  severity  that  made  him,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  days,  a  melancholy  repentant  for  the 
loo  free  indulgences  of  his  youth ;  and  drove  him,  at 
length,  to  Lisbon,  in  the  hopes  of  lingering  a  little 
longer  in  life.  From  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  tliat 
place,  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  of  his  mmd,  and 
the  strenuous  flow  of  his  spirits,  which,  under  a  com- 
plication of  infirmities,  could  yet  prompt  him  to  the 
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Bi^rcite  of  his  wit,  and  the  sallies  of  his  inia<,'ination. 
Wliat,  then,  iiitisl  havo  been  the  gaycty  ami  (Hiickiiess 
of  his  fancy,  whi-n  liis  s.rcnf^Mi  was  yet  uuiinpaircd 
bv  illness,  and  when,  you  ig  in  life,  curiosity  was  eager 
to  know  the  world,  ami  his  passions  were  ready  to 
catch  at  every  hook  pleasure  had  baited  for  ihem '/ 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  thus  funned  and  disposed  for  en- 
loyment,  he  launched  widely  into  a  career  of  dissipa- 
tion. Though  under  age,  he  found  himself  his  own 
master,  and  in  London  ;  Hocfontr  derivala  cladcs  I — 
From  that  source  flowed  all  the  inconveniences  that 
Httended  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. — 
The  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  his  humour, 
and  his  high  relish  of  social  enjoyment,  soon  brought 
him  into  high  recjuest  with  the  men  of  taste  and  lite- 
rature, and  with  the  voluptuous  of  all  ranks;  to  the 
r^rmer  he  was  ever  attentive,  and  gladly  embraced  all 
opportunities  of  associating  with  them ;  if  the  latter 
often  ensnared  him,  and  won  from  him  too  great  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  greenness  of  his  years,  the  sensibility  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  warmth  of  his  imaj^inalion.  His  finances 
were  not  answerable  to  the  frequent  draughts 
made  upon  hnn  by  the  extravagance  which  naturally 
followed.  He  was  allowed  two  hundred  pounds  a 
fear,  by  his  father,  which,  as  he  himself  used  to  say, 
any  body  might  pay  that  would." 
The  fact  was.  General  Fielding,  with  very  good  in- 
clinations to  support  his  son  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner, very  soon  found  it  impracticable  to  make  such  ap- 
Dointments  for  him  as  he  could  have  wished.  He  had 
married  again  soon  after  the  death  of  our  author's 
mother,  and  had  so  large  an  increase  of  family,  and 
that  too,  so  quick,  that,  with  the  necessary  demands  of 
his  station  lor  a  genteel  and  suitable  expense,  he 
could  not  spare,  out  of  his  income,  any  considerable 
disbursements  for  the  maintenance  of  his  eldest  son. 
^f  this  truth  Henry  Fielding  was  sensible,  and  he 
was  llierefore,  in  whatever  difficulties  he  might  be  in- 
volved, never  wanting  in  filial  piety,  which,  his  nearest 
relations  agree,  was  a  shining  part  of  his  character. 
By  difficulties  his  resolution  was  never  subdued; 
on  the  contrary,  they  only  roused  him  to  struggle 
through  them  with  a  peculiar  spirit  and  magna- 
nimity. When  he  advanced  a  little  more  in  life,  and 
his  commerce  with  mankind  became  enlarged,  disap- 
pointments were  observed  by  his  acquaintance  to 
provoke  him  into  an  occasional  peevishness,  and 
severity  of  animadversion.  This,  however,  had  not  a 
tendency  to  imbitter  his  mind,  or  to  give  a  tinge  to 
his  general  temper  ;  which  was  remarkably  gay,  and 
for  the  most  part,  overflowing  into  wit,  mirth,  and 
good  humour.  As  he  disdained  all  littleness  of  spirit, 
wherever  he  met  with  it,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
world,  his  indignation  was  apt  to  rise  ;  and  as  he  was  of 
a  penetrating  discernment,  he  could  always  develop 
selfishness,  mistrust,  pride,  avarice,  interested  friend- 
ship, the  ungenerous  and  the  unfeeling  temper,  how- 
ever plausibly  disguised  ;  and,  as  he  could  read  them 
lo  the  bottom,  so  he  could  likewise  assault  them  with 
the  keenest  strokes  of  spirited  and  manly  satire. — 
Amorgst  the  many  fine  traits  of  description  in  that 
character  which  Tacitus  has  left,  us  of  Agricola, 
there  it  a  rery  delicate  touch,  which  occurs  to  me  at 
present^  and  seems  applicable  to  the  temper  of  our 
aut.ior  nis  reproof  was  sometimes  thought  to  carry 
with  iw  a  degree  of  asperity  ;  as  to  the  gooo  and  amia- 
ble, he  was  polite,  to  the  unworthy,  he  was  rather 
^arsh;  bi't  his  anger  once  vented,  there  remained  no 


trace  of  it;  from  his  secrecy  ani  silence  you  Ia/] 
nothing  to  apprehend.  Apudquosdam  acerhior  in  eon- 
vic.iis  narrahutur ;  ul  bonis  comis,  ila  adversua  mnUH 
^njucundus.  Cclcnim  ex  iracundt  ni/iil  svpercrat  :  aecr^- 
turn  et  silcntium  ejus  ncn  timeres.  Disiagrceabie  ini' 
pressions  never  contin  jed  long  upon  his  mind ;  his 
imagination  was  fond  of  seizing  every  gay  prospect,  and 
in  his  worst  adversities  filled  him  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  a  better  situation.  To  obtain  this,  he  Ilattered  him- 
self that  he  should  find  his  resources  in  his  wit  and  in- 
vention; and  accordingly  he  commenced  a  writer  (or 
the  stage  in  the  year  1727,  being  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age. 

His  first  dramatic  piece  soon  aft^er  adventured  into 
the  world,  and  was  called  Ijove  in  several  Masques. — 
It  immediately  succeeded  the  Provoked  Husband^  a 
play,  which,  as  our  author  observes,  for  the  continued 
space  of  twenty-eight  nights,  received  as  great  and  as 
just  applauses  as  ever  were  bestowed  on  the  English 
stage.  "  These,"  says  Mr.  Fielding,  «  were  difficulties 
vvhich  seemed  rather  to  require  the  superior  force  of  a 
Wycherly  or  a  Congreve,  than  a  raw  and  unexperi- 
e.nced  pen ;  (for  I  believe  I  may  boast  that  none  ever 
appeared  so  early  upon  the  stage."  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  the  play,  we  find,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived; and  considering  that  it  was  his  first  attempt 
it  had  no  doubt  the  marks  of  promising  genius.  His 
second  play,  the  Temple  Beau,  appeared  the  year 
after,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  real  hu- 
mour. Perhaps,  in  those  days,  when  audiences  were 
in  the  era  of  delicate  and  higher  comedy,  the  success 
of  this  piece  was  not  very  remarkable  ;  but  surely 
pieces  of  no  very  superior  merit  have  drawn  crowdoj 
houses  within  our  own  memory,  and  have  been  attend- 
ed with  a  brilliancy  of  success ;  not  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  picture  of  a  Temple  Rake 
since  exhibited  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoadly,  in  the  Suspi- 
cious Husband,  has  more  of  what  the  Italians  call  Jor- 
tunato,  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  careless  and  hasty 
pencil  of  Mr.  Fielding.  It  would  lead  a  great  way 
from  the  intention  of  this  essay,  should  we  attempt  to 
analyze  the  several  dramatic  compositions  of  this  V 
author  ;  and  indeed,  as  he  confessedly^  did.noiattaint(> 
pre-emmence_in_thisj}ran^  at  least  was 

unequal  to  his  other  productions,  it  may  be  sufficien; 
to  observe,  that  from  the  year  1727  to  the  end  of  1736 
almost  all  his  plays  and  farces  were  written  ;  not  abovev 
two  or  three  having  appeared  since  that  time  ;  so  that^^.K 
he  produced  about  eighteen  theatrical  performances  *  ^  \ 
plays  and  farces  included,  before  he  was  quite  thirty 
years  old.  No  selection  has  been  made  of  those 
pieces ;  but  they  are  all  printed  together  in  this  edition 
that  the  public  might  have  the  e7itire  theatre  of  Henry 
Fielding.  For,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  the  whole  collection,  there  are  few  plays  likely  to 
make  any  considerable  figure  on  the  stage  hereafter, 
yet  they  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  being  the 
works  of  a  genius,  who,  in  his  wildest  and  most 
inaccurate  productions,  yet  occasionally  displays  tho 
talents  of  a  master.  Though  in  the  plan  tif  his  pieceSj 
he  is  not  always  regular,  yet  is  he  oflen  happy  in  h'.» 
diction  and  style  ;  and  in  every  groupe  that  he  ha«  ex- 
hibited,  there  are  to  be  seen  particular  delineutionii 
that  will  amply  recompense  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  comedy  of  the  3Iiser,  which  he  ha* 
mostly  aken  from  Moliere,  has  maintained  its  ground 
upon  L."^  stage,  ever  hince  it  was  first  performed,  and 
has  the  value  of  a  copy  from  a  great  pamtcr  by  an  em 
incnt  hand.     If  the  comedy  of  Pcwy«»n were restorfu 
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•  t'">«  stag;,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  a  more  favourite 
entertainment  with  our  audiences  than  the  much  ad- 
mired Rehearsal;  a  more  rational  one  it  certainly 
would  be,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  under- 
stood. The  Rehearsal,  at  present,  seems  to  be  re- 
ceived rather  from  prescription  than  any  real  delight 
It  affords ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  noble  wit ;  and  the 
object  of  its  satire  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  this  nation,  the  immortal  Dryden.  These  two  cir- 
cumstances gave  the  play  a  wonderful  eclat  on  its  first 
appearance  ;  and  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  parodies 
were  undoubtedly  very  high  flavoured.  But  has  it 
not  lost  its  relish  at  present  ?  and  does  not  the  whole 
appear  a  wild  caricature,  which  very  few  can  refer  to 
any  original  objects?  However,  its  traditional  fame 
still  procures  for  it  a  fashionable  prejudice  in  its  favour ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  having  the  favourite  actor,  who 
performs  the  part  of  Bayes,  continually  before  the 
eye,  we  crowd  to  it  still,  whenever  it  is  acted,  and  we 
laugh  and  applaud,  and  roar,  and  "wonder  with  a  fool- 
ish f.ice  of  praise."  What  Mr.  Dryden  has  said  con- 
cerning this  celebrated  performance,  is  but  a  mild 
judgment  from  one  who  might  have  used  more  exas- 
perated language.  "I  have  answered  not  the  Re- 
hearsi.1,"  says  he,  "  because  I  knew  the  author  sat  to 
fiunself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and  was  the  very 
Bayes  of  his  own  farce.  Because  also  I  knew  that 
my  beLiers  were  more  concerned  than  I  was  in  that 
satire ;  and,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  John- 
son, thj  mm.;  piiiars  of  it,  were  two  such  languishing 
gentlemen  in  their  conversation,  that  I  could  liken 
them  to  nothing  but  their  own  relations,  those  noble 
characters  of  men  of  wit  a.i«l  pleasure  about  the 
town." 

But  acn^e  survived  when  merry  jests  were  past,  as 
his  generous  rival  has  sung  since ;  and  Dryden  is  now 
the  admiration  of  his  country.  The  Pasquin  of  Field- 
mg  came  from  the  pen  of  an  author  in  indigence ;  or, 
as  the  late  Colley  Gibber  has  contumeliously  called 
him,  a  broken  wit ;  and,  therefore,  though  its  success 
was  considerable,  it  never  shone  forth  with  a  lustre 
equal  to  its  merit;  and  yet  it  is  a  composition  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  Athenian  stage,  when 
the  middle  comedy,  under  the  authority  of  the  kws, 
made  use  of  fictious  names  to  satirise  vice  and  follyj 
hov/ever  dignified  by  honours  and  employments.  B  ut 
the  middle  comedy  did  not  flourish  long  at  Athens ; 
the  archness  of  its  aim,  and  the  poignancy  of  its  sa- 
tire, soon  became  offensive  to  the  officers  of  state  ;  a 
.aw  was  made  to  prohibit  those  oblique  strokes  of  wit, 
and  the  comic  muse  was  restrained  from  all  indul- 
gences of  personal  satire,  however  humorously  drawn, 
under  the  appearance  of  imaginary  characters.  The 
same  fate  attended  the  use  of  the  middle  comedy  in 
England  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  wit  and  humour  of  our 
modern  Aristophanes,  Mr.  Fielding,  whose  quarry,  in 
Bome  of  his  pieces,  particularly  the  Historical  Regis- 
ter, was  higher  game  than  in  prudence  he  should  have 
chrsen,  were  principal  instruments  in  provoking  that 
WW  under  which  the  British  theatre  has  groaned  ever 
^mce.  But  the  minister  was  sore,  and  in  his  resent- 
onent  he  struck  too  deep  a  blow.  Had  he  considered 
that,  by  the  bill  which  afterwards  passed  into  a  law, 
he  was  entailing  slavery  on  the  Muses,  and  that  a 
Imie  might  come  when  all  dramatic  genius  should 
thereby  be  led  a  vassal  in  the  train  of  the  managers 
f)f  the  theatre,  to  be  graciously  fostered,  or  haughtily 
oppressed,  according  to  their  caprice  and  prejudice  ; 


perhaps  then,  as  he  was  of  himseli  of  a  large  ar 
comprehensive  understanding,  and  possessed,  be?ide« 
the  virtues  of  humanity,  he  might  have  been  contenC 
ed  with  milder  restrictions,  and  not  have  made  tbti 
remedy  almost  worse  than  the  disease.  But  licen- 
tiousness was  to  be  retrenched*,  and  liberty  received  a 
stab  in  the  operation :  luxuriant  branches,  that  were 
extravagant  in  their  growth,  were  to  be  lopped  away  . 
and,  to  make  short  work  of  it,  the  woodman,  in  a  fit  ci 
anger,  applied  his  axe  to  the  root  of  Uie  tree.  The 
tree,  it  is  true,  is  not  quite  fallen  to  the  ground :  but  it 
IS  grown  sapless,  withered,  and  unproductive  ;  its  an- 
nual fruits  want  the  high  flavour  which  they  might 
have  in  a  more  generous  nursery  ;  no  wood  notes 
wild  are  heard  from  its  branches,  and  it  is  exactly  in 
the  state  described  by  Lucan  : 

Trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  players  to  be  judge*  of 
the  king's  ministers?  Shall  grimace  and  mimicry 
attack  the  most  exalted  characters  ?  and  must  th« 
great  officers  of  state  be,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
actors,  exhibited  on  a  public  stage  ?  Why  no  : — ex- 
cept in  a  coronation,  I  think  his  majesty's  servants 
should  not  be  made  ridiculous  ;  and  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  this  buffooning  kind  of  humour  is  strongly 


♦  What  precedes  and  follows  this  curious  imagery  wa« 
the  cant  of  the  green-room  and  of  Grub-street,  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  very  salutary  act  for  restraining  th« 
licentiousness  of  the  stage,  and  was  probably  not  quite 
out  of  fashion  when  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  this  life  ;  but  it 
is  rather  singular  that  an  author  of  so  much  taste,  and 
so  highly  favoured  by  the  public  on  account  of  his  dra- 
matic productions,  should  not  have  been  convinced  by 
experience,  that  these  complaints  were  utterly  destituf* 
of  all  reasonable  foundation.  He  appears,  however, 
desirous  to  represent  his  friend  as  a  martyr  to  liberty, 
and  is  unwilling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  those  specious  ar 
guments  which  his  imagination  had  suggested,  and 
which  were  very  popular  at  the  time  he  wrote,  how 
ever  opposite  to  the  share  he  took  in  political  controver 
sy.  "  The  true  idea  of  liberty,"  he  informs  us,  "co^ 
sists  in  the  free  and  unlimited  power  of  doing  whatever 
shall  not  injure  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
state,  nor  be  deemed  invasive  of  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  our  fellow  subjects;  but,"  he  adds,  "dramatic  au 
thors  are  so  circumstanced  at  present,  that  this  inva 
luable  blessing  is  withdrawn  from  them."  If  this  meana 
any  thing,  it  means  that  dramatic  authors  are  deprived 
of  the  power  of  doing  whatever  shall  not  injure  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  slate,  &c.  an  absurdity 
too  gross  for  assertion  or  belief,  and  yet  the  only  infer- 
ence that  can  be  drawn.  As  we  proceed,  we  find  him 
plunging  into  another  inconsistency.  He  observes,  that 
the  Greek  lawgivers,  "  when  they  resolved  to  give 
a  check  to  indecorum,  left  a  free  and  unbounded  scope 
to  the  new  comedy,  which  consisted  in  airreeable  and 
lively  representations  of  manners,  passions,  virtues, 
vices,  and  folHes,  from  the  general  volume  of  nature, 
without  giving  any  part  of  the  trnnscript  the  peculiar 
marks  or  singularities  of  any  individual."  Have  the 
English  lawgivers,  we  may  surely  ask,  taken  away  this 
"  f'ree  and  ufibounded  scope  ?"  But  without  farther  ex- 
posinc;  the  many  contradictions  in  this  lamentation  over 
the  enslaved  Muses,  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  state  that  at  the  time  the  licensing  act  was  passed, 
the  immorality  of  the  drama  was  notorious,  and  the 
mopt  indecent,  seditious  and  blasphemous  pieces  were 
performed,  and  resorted  to  with  incredible  eagerness. — 
The  bill  for  the  repression  of  these  abuses  in  dramatic 
representations  was  accordingly  introduceo,  and  no 
trace  of  opposition,  excepting  the  speech  of  Lord  Ches 
terfield,  is  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of 
the  times,  which  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  other  de 
bates.  It  is  also  certain,  that  not  a  single  petition  wa» 
presented  acainst  it,  and  not  a  single  division  appears  in 
the  journals  of  either  house.  Striking  proofs,  says  Mr 
Coxe,  if  any  were  still  wanting,  to  show  the  general  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  its  necessity.  It  is  most  probable  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  alone  spoke  against  th»  b<.'l,  s.nd  that  hit 
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cictkeJ  by  a  learned  wi.lcr,*  when  ho  observes  that 
this  woapoii,  in  tlio  dissolute  times  of  Cliurles  II. 
lomplcted  the  ruin  of  the  biist  minister  of  ^hat  age. 
TIjo  historians  tell  us,  thai  Chancellor  Ilydo  was 
wrought  into  his  majesty's  con'smpt  by  this  court  ar- 
;;uinent.  They  mimicked  his  walk  and  gesture,  with 
II  fire-shovel  and  bellows  for  the  mace  and  purse. 
Thus,  it  being  the  representation,  and  not  the  object 
represented,  which  strikes  the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue 
must  fall  indifferently  before  it." 

If  such  were  the  cfTects  of  private  mimicry,  public 
drolls  would  undoubtedly  be  found  of  more  pernicious 
consequence.  Away  with  them,  therefore  ;  they  are 
illiberal,  they  are  unworthy  ;  let  licentiousness  b.i 
banished  from  the  theatres,  but  let  the  liberty  of  the 
frccborn  Muse  bo  immortal !  The  true  idea  of  liberty 
consists  in  the  free  and  unlimited  power  of  doing 
whatever  shall  not  injure  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  tlie  state,  nor  be  deemed  invasive  of  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  our  fellow-subjects  ;  but  dra- 
matic authors  are  so  circumstanced  at  present,  that 
this  invaluable  blessing  is  withdrawn  from  them  ;  the 
Muses  are  enslaved  in  a  land  of  liberty  ;  and  this  at 
least  should  excuse  the  poets  of  the  age  for  not  rising 
to  nobler  heights,  till  the  weight  is  taken  off  which 
now  depresses  their  strongest  efforts.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that,  m  restraming  the  licentiousness  of  the 
theatre,  our  legislature  very  wisely  imitated  the  good 
sense  of  the  Athenian  magistracy,  who  by  law  inter- 
dicted the  freedoms  of  the  middle  comedy  ;  but  it 
IS  to  be  wished  that  they  had  also  imitated  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Greek  lawgivers,  who,  when  they  resolv- 
ed to  give  a  check  to  indecorum,  yet  left  a  free  and 
unbounded  scope  to  the  new  comedy,  which  consisted 
in  agreeable  and  lively  representations  of  manners, 
passions,  virtues,  vices,  and  follies,  from  the  general 
volume  of  nature,  without  giving  to  any  part  of  the 
transcript  the  peculiar  marks  or  singularities  of  any 
mdividual.  Thus  poets  were  only  hindered  from  being 
libellers,  but  were  left  in  full  possession  of  useful  and 
general  satire,  and  all  avenues  of  access  to  the  pub- 
lic were  generously  thrown  open  to  them.  As  we 
have  at  present  the  happiness  of  living  in  a  reign  when 
majesty  condescends  to  look  with  a  favourable  aspect 
on  the  liberal  arts,  many  are  sanguine  enough  to  en- 
'ertain  hopes  that  the  Muse  may  be  released  from  her 
tetters,  and  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  amiable 
part  of  her  province.  When  a  bee  has  been  deprived 
of  its  noxious  sting,  it  may  be  safely  permitted  to  rove 
at  large  among  all  the  flowers  of  a  garden  ;  and  it 
w/ill  be  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  lustre  of  the 
crov^  ifjwith  an  Augustan  reign  of  equity,  mode- 


speech,  so  deservedly  admired,  has  been  repeated  by  sub- 
sequent writers  who  copy  each  other,  until  a  violent 
opposition  to  the  measure  haa  been  supposed  which 
never  existed.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Coxe's  account  of 
this  bill,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  "Walpole,"  will 
ehow  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  the  declania- 
lion  in  our  author  on  this  subject.  The  last  century 
presented  two  grand  checks  to  the  immorality  and  li 
centiousness  of  the  stage  ;  the  one  was  brought  about  by 
the  single  efforts  of  Jeremy  Collier ;  and  the  other  by 
the  act  of  parliament  just  mentioned  ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  dramatic  writers  were  the  only  complainants,  while 
tlie  public  rejoiced  that  their  favourite  entertainment 
might  be  visited  with  safety  to  morals  and  character ; 
and  that  the  mirth  of  the  evening  was  no  longer  lO  be 
interrupted  by  atch  confusion  and  riot  as  the  introiuc- 
'.ion  of  political"  eentimen.s  and  prejudices  must  unavoid- 
ably occasion  in  a  mixed  assembly.  C 
♦  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  MosfS 
^oi,.  I.  c 


ration,  victory  and  wisdom,  which  every  Brito* 
promises  himself,  there  be  also  revivea  an  Augxutam 
age  of  letters. 

Though  tho  foregoing  observations  may  ap()enf 
digressive  from  the  main  design  of  this  Essay,  yet  as 
the  eubject  is  important,  and  took  its  rise  in  a  great 
measure  fiom  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fielding,  to  ad- 
vert awhile  to  the  consequences  which  flowed  to  the 
community  from  his  actions,  cannot  be  deemed  alto- 
gether impertinent.  It  is  only  like  going  out  of  tho 
way  a  little  to  trace  a  rivulet  in  its  progress,  to  mark 
its  windings,  to  observe  whether  it  bestows  fertility 
on  the  neighbouring  meadows,  and  then  returning  to 
the  straight  road,  to  pursue  tho  regular  track  of  the 
journey. 

In  the  comedy  called  Rape  upon  Rape,  or,  Thu 
C(rff'ee-house  Politician,  we  have  an  admirable  draught 
of  a  character  very  common  in  this  country,  namely, 
a  man  who  is  smitten  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
news,  and  concerns  himself  more  about  the  balance 
of  power  than  of  his  books.  The  folly  of  these  states- 
men out  of  place  is  there  exhibited  with  a  masterly 
ridicule ; — and  indeed,  in  all  the  plays  of  our  author, 
however  in  some  respects  deficient,  there  are  strokes 
of  humour,  and  half  length  paintings,  not  excelled  by 
some  of  the  ablest  artists.  The  farces  written  by 
Mr,  Fielding  were  almost  all  of  them  very  success- 
ful, and  many  of  them  are  still  acted  every  winter  with 
a  continuance  of  approbation.  They  were  generally 
the  production  of  two  or  three  mornings,  so  great  was 
his  facility  in  writing ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  bear 
frequent  repetition,  at  least  as  wel  as  any  other 
pieces  of  the  kind.  It  need  not  be  observed,  in  justi- 
fication of  their  being  preserved  in  this  coDeciion  of' 
more  important  works,  that  farce  is  deemed  by  our 
best  critics  an  appendage  of  the  theatre  as  well  aa. 
pieces  of  a  higher  nature.  A  learned  and  excellent 
critic!  h^s  given  it  a  full  consideration,  in  his  Disser-^ 
iation  on  the  several  Provinces  of  the  Drama,  "  Ths 
representations,"  says  he,  "  of  common  nature  may 
either  be  taken  accurately,  so  as  to  reflect  a  faithful 
and  exact  image  of  their  original,  which  alone  is  thai 
I  would  call  COMEDY ;  or  they  may  be  forced  and 
overcharged  above  the  simple  and  just  proportions  of 
nature;  as  when  the  excesses  of  a  few  are  given  for 
standing  characters;  when  not  the  man  (in  general) 
but  the  passion  is  described  ;  or  when,  in  the  draught 
of  the  man,  the  IcSiding  feature  is  extended  beyond 
measure ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  representation 
holds  of  the  province  of  farce." 

These  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  so  accurate  and 
sensible  a  writer,  will  evince  that  our  author's  farces 
very  justly  make  a  part  of  this  edition.  The  mock 
tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb  is  replete  with  as  fine  parody 
as,  perhaps,  has  ever  been  written  :  the  iMtery,  the 
Intriguing  Chambermaid,  and  the  Virgin  Unmasked, 
besides  the  real  entertainment  they  afford,  had  on  their 
first  appearance,  this  additional  merit,  that  they  serv- 
ed to  make  early  discoveries  of  that  true  comic  genius 
which  was  then  dawning  forth  in  Mrs.  Clive,  which 
has  since  unfolded  itself  to  a  fulness  of  perfection, 
and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  on«  of  the  truest  or 
naments  of  the  stage.  As  this  excellent  actress  re 
ceived  great  advantages  from  the  opportunities  Wc. 
Fielding's  pen  afforded  her  ;  so  he,  in  his  turn,  reaper 
the  fruits  of  success  from  her  abilities ;  and  accord- 
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ingly  we  fin.l  him  acknowledging  it,  in  a  very  hand-  [ 
Dome  loiter  addressed  to  her,  and  prefixed  to  the 
Intriguing  Chambermaid :  such  a  testimony  of  her 
merit,  as  it  conduced  to  advance  her  progress,  so  it 
now  will  serve  to  perpetuate  her  fame  ;  being  enrolled 
Bfl  the  records  of  a  genius,  whose  worKs  will  be  long 
R-imired  :  "■  I  cannot  kelp  r(Jlcctinf;p  s-^y^  our  author, 
^that  the  town  has  one  ohligclion  to  mc,  who  mwlc  tlic 
firat  discovery  of  your  great  capacity^  and  broughl  you 
larlter  forward  on  the  theatre  than  the  ignorance  of 
t>om€,  and  the  cn^jy  of  others^  v;ould  have  otherwise  per- 
mitted. I  shall  not  here  dwell  on  any  thing  so  well 
known  as  your  theatrical  merit  j  which  one  of  the  finest 
judges,  and  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  hath  acknow- 
ledged to  exceed  in  humour  that  of  any  of  your  predeces- 
sors in  his  timeJ"  If  this  remark,  was  true  thirty  years 
ago,  it  may  be  added  to  her  honour,  that  she  hath 
not  been  eclipsed  by  any  who  have  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Comic  Muse  since  that  time.* 

As  this  Essay  promises  to  treat  of  ihc  genius,  as 
•well  as  the  life  of  Henry  Fielding,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  i)ause  here  for  an  inquiry  into  his  talents  ; 
though  we  are  not  arrived  at  that  period  of  his  life 
when  they  displayed  themselves  in  their  full  warmth 
and  splendour.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  caution 
the  reader  not  to  confine  his  idea  of  what  is  intended 
by  the  word  genius  to  any  one  single  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  because  it  is  observable  that  many  mistakes 
have  arisen,  even  among  writers  of  penetrating 
judgment,  and  well  versed  in  critical  learning,  by 
hastily  attaching  tliemselves  to  an  imperfect  notion 
of  this  term,  so  common  in  literary  dissertations. 
That  invention  is  tlie  first  great  leading  talent  of  a 
noet,  has  been  a  point  long  since  determined  ;  because 
it  is  principally  owing  to  that  faculty  of  the  mind  that 
he  is  able  to  create,  and  be  as  it  were  a  maker  ; 
which  is  implied  in  his  original  title,  given  to  him  by 
the  consent  of  Greece.  Bui  surely  there  are  many 
other  powers  of  the  rniiid,  as  fully  essential  to  con- 
stitute a  fine  poet ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  give  the 
true  character  of  any  author's  abilities,  it  should 
-seem  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  genius,  and  toanali//e  and  arrange 
its  several  qualities.  This  once  adjusted,  it  might 
prove  no  unpleasing  task  to  examine  wliat  are  the 
specific  qualities  of  any  poet  in  particular,  to  point 
out  the  talents  of  which  he  seems  to  have  the 
freest  command,  or  in  the  use  of  which  he  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  be  lefthanded.  In  this  plain,  fair-doahng 
v/ay,  the  true  and  real  value  of  an  au  thor  will  be  easily 
ascertained  ;  whereas  in  the  more  conlined  method  of 
investigation,  which  establishes,  at  the  outset,  one 
giant  quality,  and  finding  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
deficient  in  that,  immediately  proceeds  to  undervahio 
him  in  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  not 
Irving  his  cause  upon  a  full  and  ccpiitable  hearing. 
Thus,  I  think,  a  late  celebrated  poet  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer an  unjust  sentence  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
bWeady  obliged  the  public  with  the  first  volume  of  an 
Essay  on  his  liife  and  Genius,  j     Tiie  common  as- 

*  This  lively  actress  retired  from  tlie  stage  in  17t>9, 
and  pa.«seu  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  society  of  a  iaw 
oelect  friends,  at  her  small  but  elegant  cottage,  n^ar 
Strawberry-hill :  she  died  at  this  place,  Dec.  6,  1785, 
and  was  buried  in  Twickenham  church.  On  the  monu- 
ment are  some  alfeciionate  lines,  written  by  Miss  Pope, 
who  was  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Clive. — C. 

f  Most  of  this  digressio.'i  mieht  have  been  spared,  if 
Ihe  author  had  waited  tor  Dr.  Wartoii's  sccimd  volume, 
-which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  most  unaccountably  de-  1 
>5ved  — C  ' 


sertion  wlach  has  been  in  evtry  half  critic's  mouto, 
namelv,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  little  invention,  ami  there- 
fore has  but  a  bad  claim  to  the  name  of  poet,  seems 
to  be  unguardedly  adoj)ted  in  the  very  beginning  ot 
that  ingenious  and  entertaining  work  ;  and  from  thai 
principle  the  conclusion  will  probably  decide  against 
our  English  Homer.  P'rom  the  elegant,  and,  in 
general,  true  spirit  of  criticism,  which  the  Essayisj 
on  Prlr.  Pope's  life  and  writings  Ls  acknowledged  to 
possess,  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  have  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  wl.it 
INVENTION  is,  and  then  examined  how  far  the  want 
of  it  can  be  charged  upon  his  author.  But,  in  that 
point,  does  he  not  seem  to  think  him  defenceless, 
when  he  asserts  that  it  is  upon  the  merit  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock  that  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with  pos- 
terity?— The  introduction  of  machinery  into  this 
beautiful  poem,  Mr.  Warton  seems  to  think,  shows 
more  invention  than  any  other  composition  of  ilic 
Twickenham  Bard ;  though  even  in  this  point  ho 
deals  out  to  him  the  reputation  of  a  maker  with  a 
sparing  and  a  ihrilty  hand. 

As  the  book  is  near  me,  I  will  transcribe  his  words 
"It  is  in  this  composition  Pope  principally  appears 
a  poet,  in  which  he  has  displayed  more  imagination 
than  in  all  his  other  works  taken  together :  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  the  first 
former  and  creator  of  those  beautiful  maciiines,  the 
Sylphs,  on  which  his  claim  to  imagination  is  chiefly 
founded.  He  found  them  existing  ready  to  his  hand , 
but  has  indeed  employed  them  with  singular  judg- 
ment and  artifice."  But  surely,  in  the  use  made  ol 
the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  and  the  various  employ- 
ments assigned  to  those  imaginary  beings,  the  British 
author  is  as  much  a  poet,  as  manifestly  a  maker, 
as  the  great  father  of  the  epic  fable.  Homer  in- 
vented not  the  gods  and  goddesses,  which  he  has 
interwoven  in  his  immortal  rhapsody.  He  took  up 
the  system  of  theology  which  he  found  received  in 
Greece.  "  He  rose,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  with  the  finest 
turn  imaginable  for  poetry ;  and,  designing  to  instruct 
mankind  in  the  manner  for  which  he  was  most 
adapted,  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  gods  to  give 
the  highest  air  of  veneration  to  his  writings.  Nor 
was  it  his  business,  when  he  undertook  the  provinca 
of  a  poet,  (not  of  a  mere  philosopher,)  to  be  the  first 
who  should  discard  that  which  furnishes  poetry  with 
its  most  beautiful  appearance.  Whatever,  therefore 
he  might  think  of  his  gods,  he  took  them  as  he  found 
them  ;  he  brought  them  into  action  according  to  the 
notions  which  were  then  entertained,  and  in  such 
stories  as  were  then  believed."  In  the  same  mart 
ncr,  the  author  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  availed  him- 
self of  the  Rosicrucian  system,  as  he  found  it  set 
forth  in  aFrench  book,  called  "Le  Comte  de  Ga- 
BALIS,"  and  to  those  ideal  beings  he  has  given  such 
a  ministry,  such  interests,  affections  and  employ- 
ments, as  carried  with  them  sufficient  poetical  proba- 
bility, and  made  a  very  beautiful  machinery  in  hia 
poem,  enlarging  the  main  action,  and  ennobUng  the 
tritlcs  which  it  celebrates;  not  to  mention  ill  at  the 
superintendency  of  those  imaginary  agents  was  aj 
new  in  poetry  as  the  Ministeria  Deorum  in  the  lliau 
or  Odyssey.  Perhaps,  if  the  matter  could  be  traced 
with  accuracy,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  stLte  oi 
learning,  the  various  systems  of  theology,  and  r.ll  thfl 
doctrines,  opinions,  and  fables,  which  existed  in  Ho- 
mer's days,  could  be    attained,  we  should  fino  thii 
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tf  0  invention  of  tiio  fa  her  of  epic  poetry  did  not  so 
Kir.h  consist  in  creating  new  existences, and  striking 
out  new  ideas,  as  in  making  a  poetic  use  of  tlic  fabu- 
lous deities  which  previously  existed  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  mankind,  and  in  forming  new  ctjmbinatifms 
oftlioso  ideas  whicli  had  been  conceived  before,  but 
had  never  been  arranged  in  tliose  complexities  into 
which  his  fancy  was  able  to  dispose  them.  Thus  we 
fioil  that  Homer's  celebrated  description  of  the  state 
of  the  dead,  is  an  absolute  copy  of  the  rites,  customs, 
and  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Egyptians  at  their 
funerals.  The  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
m<»  Its,  the  residence  of  the  blessed  in  the  Elysian 
fiel  s,  and  the  shadows  of  the  deceased,  correspond 
exactly,  sa^vs  Diodorus  Siculus,  with  the  funerals  of 
'ho  Egyptians.  The  Grecian  Mercury  was  founded 
upon  the  custom  of  a  man's  delivering  a  dead  body 
10  be  conveyed  or  carried  by  another,  who  wore  a 
mask  with  three  heads  resembling  the  fiction  of  Ccv- 
berus. — The  Ocean  was  no  other  than  the  Nile,  and 
was  even  so  called  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  gates  of 
the  sun  meant  the  town  of  Heliopolis  ;  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  happy,  the  delightful  country  about  the 
lake  Acherusia,  near  Memphis,  where  the  dead  were 
deposited  in  subterraneous  vaults.  Many  other  cir- 
nmistances  also  agree  with  the  solemnities  of  Egypt, 
us  they  were  practised  in  the  time  of  Diodoius  ;  as 
the  boat  in  which  the  deceased  were  carried ;  the 
ferryman,  who  was  called  Charon  in  the  language  of 
the  country  ;  the  temple  of  Hecate,  placed  by  the 
poets  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  the 
gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe,  shut  with  bars  of  brass  ; 
and  the  gates  of  Truth,  where  there  was  an  image  of 
Justice.  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  were  indeed 
names  taken  from  Crete  ;  but  the  ideas  were  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  custom  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  life,  manners,  and  conduct  of  the  dead  before  they 
were  allowed  the  rights  of  sepulture.  And  even 
strong  traces  of  the  punishment  of  Tityos,  Tantalus, 
and  Sist/phuSy  appear  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  = 
not  to  mention  that  the  allotment  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaua  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  priests  pouring  water  from 
.he  Nile  into  a  vessel  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  at  a 
city  not  far  from  Memphis.  The  Greek  traveller 
and  historian  enumerates  many  other  mystic  tradi- 
tions, fables,  and  religious  ceremonies,  from  which 
the  poet  made  palpable  insertions  into  his  work  :  Sir 
John  Marsham  also,  elaborate  in  his  researches  into 
antiquity,  has  pointed  out,  in  the  Canon  .^gj/ptiacus, 
a  considerable  number  of  those  transfusions  fromjthe 
customs  and  theology  of  Egypt.  But  it  would  lead 
too  far  from  the  scope  of  this  Essay,  should  we  enter 
.nto  a  detail  of  these  matters ;  the  curious  reader 
may,  if  he  pleases,  see  this  inquiry  pursued  with  great 
taste  and  accuracy,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer ;  who 
makes  it  sufficiently  evident  that  Egypt,  like  its  own 
Nile  upon  the  adjacent  country,  overflowed  with  all 
the  fertility  of  science,  fable,  and  mythology,  to  enrich 
tne  vast  and  capacious  imagination  of  the  Grecian 
3ard.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  add  one  obser- 
vation more  in  this  place,  namely,  that  Homer  was 
lot  the  fir«t  who  saw  that  the  Asiatic  customs,  man- 
rvers.  and  learning  were  capable  of  being  perpetuated 
with  tJiat  venerable  air  with  which  they  have  come 
^wn  to  pcsteritv:  a  very  illuf?tnous  ornament  both 


of  the  republic  of  lotlf  rs  and  the  (hurch,"  .n  a  mo8i 
admirable  dissertation  on  the  sixth  book  of  tlie  i'Eneid, 
has  observed,  that  "in  tfie  mvstf.kies,  the de/sci iptio^ 
of  the  passage  into  the  other  V)orld  was  bono uitd"  by 
the  Egyptians  themselves,  "  as  was  natural,  from  Um 
circumstanc/.s  of  their  funeral  rites:  and  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  if  there  were  occasion,  that  they  therHStluM 
transferred  these  realities  into  the  MYOOi),  avd  not  l?it 
Greeks,  as  latter  writers  generally  imagine."  T/io 
same  learned  inquirer  into  antiquity  has  remark«*d, 
in  another  part  of  the  same  tract,  that  if  "an  \Mi 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  entitled  a  Descent 
iiU.0  Hell,  had  been  now  extant,  it  v:ould,  2>erhaps, 
have  shown  us  that  no  more  was  meant  than  Orjtheus'h 
initiation.''  Now  as  it  is  a  settled  point,  that  Orpheus 
preceded  Homer,  what  shall  we  sa*  of  that  invention 
which  all  succeeding  ages  have  agreed  to  call  ih 
very  origin  and  fountain  of  poetry  ?  Shall  we,  in  tlie 
style  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Zoilus,  illiberally 
call  his  immortal  rhapsodies  mere  patch~v:ork  plun- 
dered from  the  fopperies  of  Egypt  7  Shall  we  not 
rather  admire  and  venerate  the  vigour  of  that  mind, 
which,  in  an  age  of  general  darkness  and  ignorance, 
could,  by  unabating  industry,  by  indefatigable  travels, 
and  a  constant  pursuit  of  knowledge,  so  replenish 
itself  with  the  stories  of  morality,  history,  politics 
geography,  fable,  and  theology,  as  to  import  them  al' 
into  Greece  from  the  various  Asiatic  climes  whic* 
he  had  visited,  and  interweave  them  in  the  texture  a 
two  poems,  adorned  and  dignified  with  all  the  grac«j 
of  the  moGt  fruitful  imagination?  If  Homer  did  no. 
originally  form  and  create  those  prodigious  images 
which  abound  in  liis  work ;  if  he  was  not  the  maker 
of  many  of  those  fables,  particularly  the  Descent  into 
Hell,  which  mankind  have  so  much  admired,  he  at 
least  found  out  the  use  and  application  of  them  ;  the 
combination  of  those  ideas  was  his  own  ;  the  scheme 
was  his  which  assembled  them  all  into  that  wonder- 
ful union:  in  other  words,  the  general  fabie  was  Ho- 
mer's ;  and  it  required  no  less  a  genius  to  give  uni- 
formity amidst  such  an  exuberance  of  variety,  intri- 
cacy, and  complication,  with  such  a  noble  perspicuity 
such  a  consent  of  parts  so  uniting,  as  the  painters  ex- 
press it,  into  harmony,  a.nd  rising  gradually  into  such 
a  wonderful  whole,  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  expresses  it,  u 
shall  always  stand  at  the  top  of  the  sublime  character 
to  be  gazed  at  by  readers  with  an  admiration  ofiti 
perfection,  and  by  writers  with  a  despair  thai  it  shoula 
ever  be  emulated  with  success. — There  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  but  Homer,  from  the  fecundity  of  his 
own  fancy,  enriched  his  poetry  with  many  noble  de 
scriptions  and  beautiful  episodes,  which  have  never 
presented  themselves  to  any  of  his  predecessors  :  but 
as  the  models  of  many  passages  are  still  extant  in 
the  records  of  antiquity,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
possessed  two  sorts  of  invention  ;  one,  primary  and 
original,  which  could  associate  images  never  before 
combined ;  the  other,  secondary  and  subordinate, 
which  could  find  out  for  those  ideas,  which  had  beep 
assembled  before,  a  new  place,  a  new  order  and  ar 
rangement,  with  new  embellishments  of  the  most  bar 
moiiious  and  exalted  language.  From  this  observa 
tion  arises  the  true  idea  of  invention  ;  and  wheth* 
a  poet  is  hurried  away  into  the  description  of 
fictitious  battle,  or  a  grand  council  of  gods  or  mci 
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'••mi)lov8  himself  in  giving  [oelic  colourings  to  a  real 
Byslcm  of  3Iysteries^  ^xs  Virgil  has  done  in  the  sixth 
itJneid,)  there  is  invention  in  both  cases — and,  though 
tlio  former  may  astonish  more,  the  latter  will  always 
have  its   rational  admirers ;  and  from  such  a  com- 
mentary as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's,  instead  of 
losing  from  its  inflajnce,  will  appear  with  a  truer  and 
ruoro  venerable  sublime,  than  when  it  was  considered 
as  the  mire  visionary  scheme  of  a  poetic  imagination. 
Thus  then,  we  see  the  two  provinces  of  invention; 
at  0  '.0  lime  it  is  employed  in  opening  a  new  vein  of 
thought;  at  another,  in  placing  ideas  that  have  been 
[ir-joccupied  in  a  new  light,  and  lending  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  uovelty,  by  the  force  of  a  subliincr  dic- 
tion, or  Uie  turn  of  delicate  composition. — There  is  a 
poetic  touch  that  changes  whatever  it  lights  upon  to 
gold ;  and  surely  he  who  calls  forth  from  any  object 
in  nature,  or  any  image  of  the  mind,  appearances  that 
have  not  been  observed  before,  is  the  inventor,  the 
Tnaier  of  those  additional  beauties. — There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  of  what  we  have  called  primary,  or 
original  Invention,  there  has  not  been  so  much  in  any 
one  poet  (not  even  excepting  Homer)  as  has  been 
generally  imagined ;  and  indeed,  from  the  many  fine 
descriptions  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  can 
fairly  be  proved   to  be  copies,    (but  tlie  copies  of  a 
master  poet,)  there  seems  room  to  think  that  of  the 
second  sort  he  held  a  very  considerable  portion.  Nor 
should  this  remark  be  thought  derogatory  from   the 
high  character  of  the  bard,  because  it  only  tends  to 
show  that  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  knowledge,  re- 
ligion, and  mythology,  that  in  his  time  were  scattered 
t)vcr  the  different  regions  of  Asia  and  Greece.  What 
is  here  asserted  concerning  Homer,  may  also  with 
tnith  be  asserted  of  Mr.  Pope.     Determining  to  ac- 
quiie  the  exalted  character  of  a  poet,  he  enriched  his 
mind  with  all  the   knowledge  that  subsisted  in  his 
time  ;  all  that  could  be  furnished  by  tiie  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity ;  all  the  improvements  in  science 
which  modern  application  has  brought  to  light;  the 
pur';  morality  and  sublime  theology  which  Revelation 
nas  handed  down  to  us;  together  with  the  various  sys- 
tems  of  philosophy,  which   speculative    men    have 
formed  :  and  of  all  these  he  has  made  as  noble  a  use 
as  a  fine  imagination  could  suggest.*    The  scheme  of 
thought,  which  introduces  his  acquired  ideas  into  any 
of  his  poems,  was  surely  his    own;  the  virtue  and 
})snus  of  order  which  he  has  given  to  them  was  his 
own ;  the  apt  allusion  which  illustrates  the  metaphor 
which  raises  his  language  into  dignity,  the  general 
splendour  of  his  diction,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers, 
and,  in  short,  the  poetic  turn  of  his  pieces,  were  all 
hjs  own ;  and  all  these  surely  were  the  work  of  i?*- 
tiention ;  and  as  this  invention  glows  equally  through 
all  his  poetry,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what 
principle  it  can  be  said,  that  upon  the  single  strength 
C'f  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with 
posterity.     Can  it  be  said   that  \nvention  solely  con- 
sists in  describing  imaginary  beings?  or  that,  where 
there  is  not  what  the  critics  call  a  fable,  that  is  to 
way,  a  unity  of  action,  with  all  the  various  perplexi- 
ties and  incidents  which  retard  or  accelerate  the  pro- 


♦  Pope  understcc*!  neither  the  sublime  theology  of  Re- 
vclalion,  nor  the  various  systems  of  philosophy.    His 

Essay  on  Man"  proves  this  ;  a  work  in  which  he  has 
emljcllished  and  exalted,  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  cer- 
tain re)i:,'iou3  and  philosophical  opinions  which  he  did 
«'U  understand,  and  which  he  was  srlad  to  find  vindi- 
iteied  by  ihe  tu^jeanity  of  his  friends      C. 


gress  of  that  action,  togetlicr  vith  a  picperdegr*e  q 
marvellous  machinery,  invention  must  be  proscnbed 
and  declared  to  have  no  hand  in  the  work'.'  Evefi 
in  this  way  of  reasoning,  i\vi  Dunciatl  will  be  an  ever* 
lasting  inilance  of  Mr.  Pope's  invention^  and  will 
perhaps,  constitute  him  a  poet  in  a  degree  superior 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  however  exquisite  it  be  in 
its  kind.  But  tlicse  two  pieces  (if  we  except  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourth  Dunciad,  which  is  in  its  subje'J 
important,  and  in  its  execution  sublime)  seem  to  be 
but  the  sportive  exercise  of  the  poet's  fancy;  or,  aa 
he  himself,  talking  of  the  BatrachomyomacJda,  hai 
expressed  it,  they  arc  "  a  beautiful  raillery,  in  which 
a  great  writer  might  delight  to  unbend  himself;  an 
instance  of  that  agreeable  trifling  which  generally  ac- 
companies the  character  of  a  rich  imagination  ;  like 
a  vein  of  mercury  running  mingled  with  a  mine  oi 
gold."  The  Essay  on  Man  will  always  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  sublime  character:  a  noble  work,  indeed, 
where  we  find  the  thorny  reasonings  of  philosophy 
blooming  and  shooting  forth  mto  all  the  flowers  o\ 
poetry  \feret  ct  rubus  asper  amomum  ?  To  give  to  a 
subject  of  this  kind  such  beautiful  cmbcllislimcnts,  re- 
quired, in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  language,  a  Muse-likt 
apprehension  ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  tiie  treating  o, 
essential  truths  in  a  poetic  manner  should  not  be 
allowed  as  cogent  an  instance  of  invcnlion,  as  the 
ornamented  display  of  an  Egyptian  theology.  Th^ 
Georgics  would  have  gained  Virgil  the  name  of  n 
poet  though  the  uSSneid  had  never  been  written  ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  must  ever  be  considered  by  Dosterily  as  a 
Christian  Lucretius.  It  was,  perhaps,  harder  to  give 
a  poetic  air  and  grace  to  the  following  ideas,  than  to 
describe  the  imaginary  beings  cf  the  Roidcrucian  plii- 
losophy,  or  the  fabulous  deities  of  Greece. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 

The  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore  ? 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain? 

If  nature  thundcr'd  in  his  op'ning  ears. 

And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still, 

The  whisp'ring  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! 

An  entire  piece,  written  in  this  true  vein  of  poetrv, 
requires  as  fine  an  imagination  to  give  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  harmony  to  the  composition,  as  any  other 
subject  whatever ;  and  though  fable,  including  vari- 
ous incidents,  passions,  and  characters,  be  wanting^ 
yet  he  who  forms  a  plan  such  as  the  nature  of  his 
materials  require,  and  in  a  barren  field  finds  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  to  adorn  his  design,  can  never,  in 
reason,  be  charged  with  a  want  of  iiivention.  The 
three  great  primary  branches  of  composition  are 
finely  united  in  the  writings  of  Pope  ;  the  imagination 
is  delighted,  the  passions  are  awakened,  and  rct.soa 
receives  conviction  ;  there  is  poetry  to  charm,  rhe 
toric  to  persuade,  and  argument  to  demonstrate  ;  and, 
perhaps,  \i  Empedoclcs^  whom  Aristotle  pronouncet 
a  physiologist  rather  than  a  poff,  had  been  thus  ej« 
cellent  in  the  graces  of  style,  the  great  critic  wou!^ 
have  passed  upon  him  a  less  severe  sentence. 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  reader,  that  in  pursnirc 
the  foregoing  train  of  reflections,  sight  has  been  lost 
of  Henry  Fielding :  but  it  never  was  intended,  in  tliij 
little  tract,  to  observe  the  rules  of  strict  bioj.'-rajihy 
Btsides,  moji  of  jroniiis  like  ihe  arts  *hey  practise 
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have  fi  connexion  wilh  each  d  her,  and  arc  in  a  man- 
ner linkijcl  togetlicr  by  corta'm.  tics  of  allinity  ;  hubcTit 
(/uoddatn  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cagnnlionc  ijua- 
dam  inter  se  coniincntur.  JNIoreover,  it  was  expe- 
dient, fur  the  true  dohnealion  of  an  eminent  wrilei's 
cliararli^r,  to  remove  difiicuUics  out  of  the  way,  and 
V)  exolain  the  terms  of  art  which  critics  make  use  of. 
.  nd  thus  having  shown  the  dillcrcnt  provinces  oi' in- 
x-entioTL,  we  may  now  arrive  at  a  juster  idea  of  what 
IS  meant,  when  we  talk  of  an  autlior's  genius. 

Ho  may  be  truly  said  to  bo  a  genius,  who  possesses 
the  loadinj;  faculties  of  the  mmd  in  their  vigour,  and 
can  exercise  them  wilh  warmth  and  spirit  uimu  what- 
cv<5r  subject  he  chooses.  The  imagination  (m  order 
to  fornj  a  writer  of  eminence)  must,  in  particular,  be 
very  quick  and  susceptible,  or,  as  a  fine  poet  has  ex- 
pressed it,  it  must  be  feelingly  alive  all  o'er,  that  it 
may  receive  the  strongest  impressions  cither  from  the 
objects  of  nature,  the  works  of  art,  or  the  actions  and 
manners  of  men:  for  it  is  in  proportion  as  this  power 
of  the  mind  is  wrought  upon,  that  the  author  feels  in 
his  own  breast  those  fine  sensations,  which  it  is  his 
business  to  impart  to  others,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
describe  things  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  to  make  them, 
as  it  were,  present  to  us,  and  of  consequence  to  give 
what  turn  he  pleases  to  our  affections.  The  judg- 
ment also  must  be  clear  and  strong,  that  the  proper 
parts  of  a  story  or  description  may  be  selected,  that 
the  disposition  of  the  various  members  of  a  work  may 
be  such  as  to  give  a  lucid  order  to  the  whole,  and 
that  such  expression  may  be  made  use  of,  as  shall 
not  only  serve  to  convey  the  intended  ideas,  but  shall 
convey  them  forcibly,  and  wilh  that  decorum  of  style 
which  the  art  of  composition  requires ;  so  that  sim- 
plicity shall  not  be  impoverished  into  meanness,  nor 
dignity  be  encumbered  with  a  load  of  finery  and  af- 
fected ornament.  Invention  must  also  concur,  that 
new  scenery  may  be  opened  to  the  fancy,  or,  at  least, 
that  new  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  the  prospects  of 
Nature  ;  that  the  sphere  of  our  ideas  maybe  enlarged, 
or  a  new  assemblage  may  be  formed  of  them,  either 
"m  the  way  of  fable  or  illustration;  so  that,  if  the  au- 
thor does  not  disclose  original  traces  of  ihimving,  by 
presenting  to  us  objects  unseen  before,  he  may  at 
least  delight  by  the  novelty  of  their  combination,  and 
the  points  of  view  in  which  he  offers  them.  The 
power  of  the  mind,  moreover,  which  exerts  itself  in 
what  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  associ^ition  of  ideas,  must 
be  quick,  vigorous,  and  warm,  because  it  is  from 
thence  that  language  receives  its  animated  figures, 
its  bold  translation  of  phrases  from  one  idea  to  ano- 
ther, the  verbum  ardens,  the  glowing  metaphorical 
expression,  which  constitutes  the  richness  and  bold- 
ness of  his  imagery  ;  and  from  thence  likewise  springs 
the  readiness  of  ennobling  a  sentiment  of  description 
with  the  pomp  of  sublime  comparison,  or  striking  it 
deeper  on  the  mind  by  the  aptness  of  witty  allusion. 
Perhaps  what  we  call  genius  might  be  still  more 
minutely  analyzed  ;  but  these  are  its  principal  efficient 
qualities ;  and  in  proportion  as  these,  or  any  of  these, 
fhall  be  found  deficient  in  an  author,  so  many  degrees 
shaL  he  be  rerttovcd  from  the  first  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  a  writer.  To  bring  these  remarks  home  to  tiie 
late  Mr.  Fielding,  an  estimate  of  him  may  be  justly 
formed,  by  inquiring  how  far  these  various  talents 
D»ny  be  attiibuted  to  him ;  or,  if  he  failed  in  any, 
whait  that  faculty  was,  and  what  discount  he  must 
<uffer  for  it.  But  though  it  will  appear,  perhaps, 
»>iaf,  when  k  s  attained  that  period  of  life  m  which  his 


mind  was  come  to  its  full  growth,  he  enjoyed  ev«jr7 
one  of  these  qualifications,  in  great  strength  aud 
vigour;  yet,  iti  order  to  give  the  true  character  of 
his  talents,  to  mark  tlie  distinguishing  sjjecific  <|ua- 
lities  of  his  genius,  wo  must  look  into  the  temper  ol 
the  man,  and  see  what  bias  it  gave  to  his  under- 
standing ;  fur  when  abilities  are  possessed  in  ar 
eminent  degree  by  several  men,  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  habit  that  must  diacriminalo  thorn  from  each 
other. 

A  love  of  imitation  very  soon  prevailed  in  Mr. 
Fielding's  mind.  liy  imiluiion  the  reader  will  not 
understand  that  illegitimate  kind,  which  consists  in 
mimicking  singularities  of  person,  feature,  voice,  or 
manner ;  but  that  higher  species  of  re;,>resentatir!n 
which  delights  in  just  and  faithful  copies  of  human  hie. 
So  early  as  when  he  was  atLeyden,  a  propensity  this 
way  began  to  exert  its  emotions  ;  and  even  made 
some  efforts  towards  a  comedy,  in  the  sketch  of  Don 
Quixote  in  England.  When  he  left  tliat  place,  aiid 
settled  in  London,  a  variety  of  cha.'-acters  could  not 
fail  to  attract  his  notice,  and  ofcoursc  to  strengthen  his 
favourite  inclination.  It  has  been  already  observed  in 
this  Essay,  that  distress  and  disappointments  be- 
trayed him  into  occasional  fits  of  peevisliness  and 
satiric  humour.  The  eagerness  of  creditors,  and  the 
fallacy  of  dissembling  friends,  would  for  a  while  sou* 
his  temper ;  his  feelings  were  acute,  and  naturally 
fixed  his  attention  to  those  objects  from  wlience  his 
uneasiness  sprung;  of  course  he  became,  very  early 
in  life,  an  observer  of  men  and  manners.  Shrewd 
and  piercing  in  his  discernment,  he  saw  the  latent 
sources  of  human  actions,  and  he  could  trace  the 
various  incongruities  of  conduct  arising  from  them. 

As  the  study  of  man  is  delightful  in  itself,  afforcl.ug 
a  variety  of  discoveries,  aj*d  particularly  interesting 
.to  the  heart,  it  is  no  wonder   that  lie.  should  feel  de- 
light from  it ;  and  what  we  delight  in  soon  grows  into 
a_habit.     The  various  ruling  passions  of  men,  their 
foibles,  their  oddities,  and  their  humours,  engaged  his 
aUcnlion;    arid,  froiu-lhese.  prijjciples^^^he^-krrerf -to 
account  for   the   consequences    wliich  appeared  m 
their  behaviour.     The  inconsistencies  that  flow  from 
vanity,  from  affectation,   frorn   hypocrisy,  from  pre- 
tended  friendship,   and,   in  short,   all  the  dissonant 
qualities,  which  are   often  blended    together  by  tho 
tollies  of  men,  could  not  fail  to  strike  a  person  v^ho 
had  so  fine  a  sense  of  ridicule.     A  c/jick  perception 
in  this  way,  perhaps,   affords  as  much   real  pleasure 
as  the  exercise  of  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  :  and^- 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  ridiculous  is  predomi- 
nant through  all  our  author's  writings;  and  he  never 
seems  so  happy  as  when  he  is  developing  a  charac 
ter  made  up  of  motley  and  repugnant  properties,  and 
shows  you  a  man  of  specious  pretences,  turning  out, 
in  the  end,  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  woula^  ap 
pear.     To  search  out  and  to  describe  objects  of  this' 
kind,  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  bent  of  IM:. 
Fielding's  mind,  as  indeed  it   was  of  Theophrastus, 
Moliere,  and  others :  like  a  vortex  it  drew  jn  al.  his 
faculties,  which  were  so  happily  employed  in  descrip      /  / 
tions  of  the  manners,  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  rau3i  /^ 
be  pronounced  an  admirable  comic  genius. 

When  I  call  our  author  a  comic  genius,  I  would 
be  understood  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  phraae 
implying  humorous  and  pleasant  imitation  of  mun 
and  manners,  whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  fabulom 
narration,  or  dramatic  composition.  In  the  foroiST 
species  of  writing  lav  the  eicei.ence  oi   Mr.  Fi»'^ 
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ing :  bir,  in  dramatic  imitation,  he  must  be  allowed 
lo  fall  short  of  the  great  masters  in  that  art ;  and 
how  this  hath  happened  to  a  comic  genius,  to  one 
cmmontly  possessed  of  ths  talents  requisite  in  the 
hiiino»"ous  [)rovinces  of  the  drama,  will  appear,  at  the 
first  ciush  of  the  question,  something  unaccountable. 
But  several  causes  concurred  to  produce  this  efi'ect. 
In  the  first  place,  without  a  tincture  of  delicacy  running 
through  an  entire  piece,  and  giving  to  good  sense  an 
Rir  of  urbanity  and  politeness,  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  comedy  will  ever  be  of  that  kind,  which  Horace 
says  will  be  particularly  desired  ;  and  seen,  will  be 
advertised  again.  I  know  that  the  influence  of  a  fa- 
vourite performer  may,  for  a  time,  uphold  a  middling 
production  •,  but,  when  a  IVilks  leaves  the  stage,  even  a 
Sir  lIwTy  IVildair  will  be  thrown  by  neglected.  The 
dea  of  delicacy  in  writing,  I  find  so  well  explained  in 
an  ingenious  essay  on  that  subject,  now  on  the  table 
before  me,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage.  "  De- 
/cacy,"  says  this  polite  author,  ^^ is  good  sense;  but, 
good  sense  rqfined ;  which  produces  an  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  decorum,  and  sanctity  as  well  as  elegance 
of  manners,  with  a  clear  discernment  and  warm  sensi- 
bility of  whatever  is  pure,  regular,  and  polite  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  abliorrcnce  of  whatever  is  gross,  rus- 
tic, or  impure;  of  unnatural,  effeminate,  and  over- 
wrought ornaments  of  every  kind.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful,  added  lo  the  just  and  the 
gjod."  By  snatching  the  grace  here  defined  and  de- 
scribed, the  late  CoUey  Gibber  has  been  able,  in  a 
few  of  Ills  plays,  to  vie  with,  and  almost  outstrip,  the 
greatest  wits  of  this  country ;  and,  by  not  adverting 
vo  this  einbellishmenr,  this  liberal  air  of  expression,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  Mr.  Fielding,  with  strong  observa- 
tion upon  life,  and  excellent  discernment  of  the  hu- 
morous and  the  ridiculous ;  in  short,  with  a  great 
comic  ge7tius^  hfc)  been  rather  unsuccessful  in  comedy. 
There  seems  to  ine  little  or  no  room  to  doubt  but 
that  this  want  of  refinement,  which  we  here  complain 
<^t,  was  principally  o\^ing  to  the  woundings  which 
every  fresh  disappointment  gave  him,  before  he  was 
yet  well  disciplined  in  the  school  of  life,  and  hack- 
neyed in  the  ways  of  men  ;  for,  in  a  more  advanced 
period,  when  he  did  not  write  recentibus  odiis,  with 
his  uncasmess  just  beginning  to  fester,  but  with  a 
calmer  and  more  dispassionate  temper,  we  perceive 
him  giving  all  the  graces  of  description  to  incidents 
and  passions  which,  in  his  youth,  he  would  have 
dashed  out  with  a  rougher  hand.  An  ingenious  wri- 
ter,* to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  has  passed 
a  judgment  upon  Ben  Jonson,  which,  though  Field- 
mg  did  not  attain  the  same  dramatic  eminence,  may 
be  justly  api)lied  to  him:  "  His  taste  for  ridicule  was 
Btrong,  but  indelicate ;  which  made  him  not  over- 
curious  in  the  choice  of  his  topics.  And  lastly,  his 
ityle  in  jiicturing  his  characters,  though  masterly, 
wras  without  that  elegance  of  hand  which  is  required 
to  correct  and  allay  the  force  of  so  bold  a  colouring. 
Thus  the  bias  of  his  nature  leading  him  to  Plaulus, 
rather  than  Terence,  for  his  model,  it  is  not  to  be 
*'ondered,  that  his  wit  is  too  frequently  caustic,  his 
laiilery  coarse,  and  liis  humour  excessive."  Perhaps 
\he  asperity  of  F'ic-ding's  muse  was  not  a  little  en- 
couraged by  the  practice  of  two  great  wits,  who  had 
fallen  into  lh«  same  vein  before  him  ;  I  mean  IVycher- 
^y  and  Congreve,  who  were,  in  genera  ,  painters  of 


harsh  features,  attached  more  o  subjects  of  deformitj 
than  grace  ;  whose  drawings  of  women  are  ever  a 
sort  of  Harlots  Progress,  and  whose  men,  for  iht 
most  part,  lay  violent  hands  upon  deeds  and  settle* 
menls,  and  generally  deserve  information  in  tlus 
King's  Bench.  These  two  celebrated  writers  were 
not  fond  of  copying  the  e.miable  part  of  hiunan  life* 
they  had  not  learned  the  secret  of  giving  the  SDfter 
graces  of  composition  to  their  tablature,  by  cor'rast- 
ing  the  fair  and  beautiful  in  charactern  and  matiners 
to  the  vicious  and  irregular,  and  thereby  rendering 
their  pieces  more  exact  imitations  of  nature.  By 
making  Congreve  his  model,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
author  contracted  this  vicious  turn,  and  became 
faulty  in  that  part  of  his  art  which  the  painters 
would  call  design.  In  his  style  he  derived  an  error 
from  the  same  source :  he  sometimes  forgot  that  hu- 
mour and  ridicule  were  the  two  principal  ingredients 
of  comedy  ;  and,  like  his  master,  he  f:cquently  aimed 
at  decorations  of  wit,  which  do  not  appear  to  make 
part  of  the  ground,  but  seem  rather  to  be  embroidered 
upon  it.  It  has  been  observed, I  that  the  plays  of 
Congreve  appear  not  to  be  legitimate  comedies,  but 
strings  of  repartees  and  sallies  of  wit,  the  most  poignarU 
and  polite  indeed,  but  unnatural  and  ill-placed.  If  we 
except  the  Old  Bachelor,  Foresight,  and  Sir  Samson 
Legend,  there  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  found  a  cha- 
racter in  this  lively  writer  exempt  from  this  general 
censure.  The  frequent  surprises  of  allusion,  and  the 
quickness  and  vivacity  of  those  sudden  turns,  which 
abound  in  Mr.  Congreve,  breaking  out  where  you 
least  expected  them,  as  if  a  train  of  wit  had  been  laid 
all  around,  put  one  in  mind  of  those  fireworks  in  a 
water-piece,  which  used  formerly  to  be  played  off  a. 
Cvpcr^s  Gardens;  no  sooner  one  tube,  charged  wita 
powder,  raised  itself  above  the  surface,  and  vented 
itself  in  various  forms  and  evolutions  of  fire,  but  in- 
stantly another  and  another  was  lighted  up  ;  and  th« 
pleasure  of  the  spectators  arose  from  seeing  secret 
artificial  mines  blazing  out  of  an  element,  in  which 
such  a  machinery  could  not  be  expected.  The  sanii 
kind  of  entertainment  our  author  aimed  at  too  fre 
quently  in  his  comedies ;  and  as  in  this  he  bore  a 
similitude  to  IVycherley  and  Congreve,  so  he  also  fre- 
quently resembled  them  in  the  indelicacy,  and  some- 
times the  downright  obscenity,  of  his  raillery  ;  a  vic« 
introduced,  or  at  least  pampered,  by  the  wits  a 
Charles  II. :  the  dregs  of  it,  till  very  lately,  not  being 
quite  purged  away.  There  is  another  circumstanci- 
respecting  the  drama,  in  which  JFielding's  judgment 
seems  to  have  filled  him :  the  strength  of  his  genius 
certainly  lay  in  fabulous  narration,  and  he  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  that  sono  incidents  of  a  story 
which  when  related  may  be  worked  up  into  a  deal  of 
pleasantry  and  humour,  are  apt,  when  thrown  into 
action,  to  excite  sensations  incompatible  with  ha- 
m.our  and  ridicule.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  if  he 
had  resolved  to  shape  the  business  and  characters  ol 
his  last  comedy  {The  IV^edding  Day)  into  the  forao 
of  a  novel,  there  is  not  one  scene  in  the  piece,  which 
in  his  hands,  would  not  have  been  very  susceptibje 
of  ornament :  but  as  they  are  arranged  at  present  la 
dramatic  order,  there  are  few  of  them  from  w  hich  tha 
'  taste  and  good  sense  of  an  audience  ought  not,  with 
!  propnety,  to  revolt.  When  Virgil  is  preparing  th* 
.  catastrophe  of  his  jy.do,  the  critics  have  never  oJ»- 


*  Mr  Hm-d. 
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f»r.*td  to  .Tim,  tnat  ho  describes  the  luirsi;,  \\\h\  a 
B.othi'ily  andollicicjus  care,  tottering  aloi>g  llio  apart- 
ni«nts  • 

-  Illd  graJum  studio  colcrabnt  anili. 

But  ^vo  to  the  tragic  poet  that  should  oflcr  to  pre- 
sent tlie  same  c;ri.vj:nslanoe  to  the  eye  of  an  au- 
dience!  The  Tofii  /ones  of  our  author,  and  the  Gil 
Iilaso(  I.e  Sa^Cy  still  conlinuo  to  yield  universal  de- 
hght  to  their  respective  readers  ;  but  two  late  at- 
tenip'.j  to  dramatise  them,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  characters  and  incidents  of 
those  applauded  performances,  which,  when  figured 
to  us  by  the  imagination  only,  are  found  so  agree- 
able and  interesting,  lose  much  of  their  comic  force 
and  beauty,  when  they  are  attempted  to  be  realized 
to  us  on  the  stage.  There  are  objects  and  parts  of 
nature  which  the  rules  of  composition  will  allow  to 
be  described,  but  not  actually  ti  be  produced  on  the 
scene  ;  because  they  are  attended  with  some  con- 
comitant circumstances,  which,  in  the  narrative,  are 
overlooked,  but  when  shown  to  view,  press  too  hardly 
on  the  mind,  and  become  indelicate. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurcm 
Q,nam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quas 
Ipse  sibl  iradii  spectator. — 

To  these  causes  of  our  author's  failure  m  the  pro- 
vince of  the  drama,  may  be  added  that  sovereign  con- 
tempt he  always  entertained  for  the  understandings 
of  the  generality  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell 
him  that  a  particular  scene  was  dangerous,  on  ac- 
count of  its  coarseness,  or  because  it  retarded  the 
general  butiiness  with  feeble  efforts  of  wit ;  he  doubted 
the  discernment  of  his  auditors,  and  so  thought  him- 
self secured  by  their  stupidity,  if  not  by  his  own  hu- 
mour and  vivacity.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of 
this  disposition  appeared  when  the  comedy  of  the 
Wedding  Day  was  put  into  rehearsal.  An  actor 
who  was  principally  concerned  in  the  piece,  and, 
tiiough  young,  was  then,  by  the  advantage  of  happy 
requisites,  an  early  favourite  of  the  public,  told  Mr. 
Fielding  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  audience 
would  make  free  with  him  in  a  particular  passage  ; 
adding,  that  a  repulse  might  so  flurry  his  spirits  as 
to  disconcert  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  there- 
fore begged  that  it  might  be  omitted.  "  No,  d — mn 
'em  !"  replied  the  bard  :  "  if  the  scene  is  not  a  good 
one,  let  them  find  that  out."  Accordingly  the  })lay 
was  brought  on  AviUiout  alteration,  and,  just  as  had 
been  foreseen,  the  disapprobation  of  the  house  was 
provoked  at  the  passage  before  objected  to  ;  and  the 
performer,  alarmed  and  uneasy  at  the  hisses  he  had 
met  with,  retired  into  the  green-room,  where  the  au- 
thor was  indulging  his  gC'nius,  and  solacing  himself 
with  a  bottle  of  champaigne.  He  had  by  this  time 
drank  pr'^tty  plentifully ;  and  cocking  his  eye  at  the 
actor,  while  streams  of  tobacco  trickled  down  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouih,  "  iVhaCs  the  mailer,  Gar- 
rick  ?"  says  he,  "  what  are  they  hisRing  now  ?"' — "Why, 
the  scene  that  I  begged  you  to  retrench  ;  I  knew  it 
would  not  do  ;  and  they  have  so  frightened  me  that  I 
fihall  not  be  able  to  collect  myself  again  the  whole 
nighl." — "  Oh  I  d — mn  ^em"  replies  the  author,  "  they 
HAVE  found  it  out,  have  they  ?" 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  an  observation 
of  his  own,  namely,  that  he  left  off  writing  for  the 
«tage  when  he  ought  to  nave  begun  ;  and  together 
with  t|\is  consider  hi?  extreme  hnrrv  and  despatch, 


we  shall  be  ai/le  fully  to  accoi  tit  for  his  not  bojiing  i 
mor»  distinguished  place  in  the  raiik  of  dramatir 
writers.  It,  is  a[)parent  that,  in  the  frupic  and  con- 
stitution of  his  genius,  there  was  no  defect,  but  somo 
faculty  or  other  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  th« 
rest  of  course  were  exerted  with  less  efficacy:  at  ono 
lime  we  see  his  wit  superseding  all  his  other  talents  ; 
at  anollier,  his  invention  runs  riot  and  rnulliplios  in- 
cidents and  characters  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  all 
the  received  laws  of  the  drama.  Generally  his  judg 
ment  was  very  little  consulted.  And,  indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ? — When  he  had  contracted  to 
bring  on  a  play,  or  a  farce,  it  is  well  known,  by  many 
of  liis  friends  now  living,  that  he  would  go  home 
rather  late  from  a  tavern,  and  would,  the  next  morn- 
ing, deliver  a  scene  to  the  players,  written  upon  the 
papers  which  had  wrapped  the  tobacco  in  which  he 
so  much  delighted. 

Notwithstanding  the  inaccuracies  which  have  arisen 
from  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  is  not  a  play  in 
the  whole  collection  which  is  not  remarkable  for  somo 
degree  of  merit,  very  striking  in  its  kind ;  in  general 
there  prevails  a  fine  idea  of  character  ;  occasionally 
we  see  the  true  comic,  both  of  situation  and  senti 
ment ;  and  always  we  find  a  strong  knowledge  of  life 
delivered  indeed  with  a  caustic  wit,  but  often  7('';ted 
with  fine  infusions  of  the  ridiculous  :  so  th-         ^a  the 

whole,  the  plays  and  farces  of  our  « -r  are  well 

worthy  of  a  place  in  thisgenern'  '••'ion  of  his  works  t 
and  the  reader,  who  peruses  them  attentively,  wil. 
not  only  carry  away  with  him  many  useful  disco* 
verics  of  the  foibles,  affectations,  and  humours  of  man- 
kind, but  will  also  agree  with  me,  that  inferior  pro- 
ductions are  now  successful  upon  the  stage. 

As  it  was  the  lot  of  Henry  Fielding  to  write  always 
with  a  view  to  profit,  it  cannot  but  mortify  a  benevo- 
lent mind,  to  perceive,  from  our  author's  own  ac- 
count, (for  he  is  generally  honest  enough  to  tell  the  re- 
ception his  pieces  met  with,)  that  he  derived  but 
small  aids  towards  his  subsistence  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  play-house.  One  of  his  farces  he  has  printed, 
as  it  was  damned  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury- 
Lane  ;  and  that  he  might  be  more  generous  to  his  enc 
mies  than  they  were  willing  to  he  to  him,  he  informs 
them  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Miscellanies,  that 
for  the  Wedding  Day,  though  acted  six  nights,  his 
profits  from  the  house  did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 
A  fate  not  much  better  attended  him  in  his  earlier 
productions  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  public,  and  lh« 
malice  of  his  enemies,  met  w^ith  a  noble  alleviation 
from  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond, 
John  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  lats  Duke  of  Roxborough, 
and  many  persons  of  distinguished  rjinli  and  charac- 
ter ;  among  whom  may  be  numbered  the  present 
Lord  Lyttleton,  whose  friendship  to  our  author  sofl 
ened  the  rigour  of  his  misfortunes  while  he  lived,  and 
exerted  itself  towards  his  memory  when  he  was  no 
more,  by  taking  pains  to  clear  up  imputations  of  a 
particular  kind,  which  had  been  thrown  out  against 
his  character.* 

Mr.  Fielding  had  Tiot  been  long  a  writer  for  the 
stage  when  he  married  Miss  Craddock,  a  beauty 
from  Salisbury.  About  that  tim^,  his  mother  dying, 
a  moderate  estate,  at  Stower,  in  Dorsetshire,  de- 
volved to  him.  To  that  place  he  retired  with  hm 
wife,  on  whom  he  doted,  with  %  rosolution  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemperances  to  wfiicjt 

*  Lord  Lyttleton  died  in  177$. — C 
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he  had  add'cled  himse'if  in  the  career  of  a  town  life. 
But  unfortunately  a  kina  of  family-pride  here  gained 
an  ascendant  over  him  -,  and  ne  began  immediately 
to  vie  in  splendour  vrith  the   neighbouring  country 
'scuires.     With  an  estate  not  much  above  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  he  encumbered 
himself  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  all  clad  in 
costly  vellow  liveries.*     For  their  masters  honour, 
these  people  could  not  descend  so  low  as  to  be  care- 
ful in  their  apparel,  but  in  a  month  or  two  were  unfit 
to  be  seen ;  the  squire's  dignity  required  that  they 
should  be  new  equipped  5  and  his  chief  pleasure  con- 
sisted  in   society    and   comnvial  mirth,    hospitality 
threw  open  his  doors,  and  in  less  than  three  years, 
entertainments,  hounds,  and  horses,  entirely  devoured 
a  little  patnmony,  which,  had  it  been  managed  with 
econom%*,  might  have  secured  to  him  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and,  with  indepen- 
dence, a  thing  still   more  valuable,  a  character  free 
from  those  interpretations  which  the  severity  of  man- 
"tind  generally  puts  upon  the  actions  of  a  man  whose 
imprudences  have  led  him  into  difScullies  :  for,  when 
once  it  is  the  fashion  to  condemn  a  character  in  the 
gros;^,  few  are  willing  to  distinguish  between  the  un- 
pulses  of  necessitv,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  heart. 
Sensible  of  the  disagreeable  situation  he  had  now  re- 
duced himself  to,  our  author  immediately  determined 
to  exert  his  best  endeavours  to  recover,  what  he  had 
ratitonlv  thrown  awav,  a  decent  competence ;  and, 
being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  betook  him- 
self to  tlie  study  of  the  law.     The  friendships  he  met 
vvith  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and,  indeed,  tlirough 
the  remainder  of  has  life,  from  the  gentlemen  of  that 
profession  in  general,  and  particularly   from  some 
who  hare  since  risen  to  be  the  first  ornaments  of  the 
law,  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  his  memory.     His  ap- 
plication while  he  was  a  student  in  the  Temple  was 
remarkably  intense  ;  and  though  it  happened  that  tlie 
early  taste  lie  had  taken  of  pleasure  would  occasion- 
allv  return  upon  him,  and  conspire   with  his  spirits 
and  vivacity  V>  carry  lam  fnto  tlie  wild  enjoyments  of 
the  town,  yet  it  was  particular  in  him,  that,  amidst 
all  his  dissipations,  nothing  could  suppress  the  thirst 
he  had  for  knowledge,  and  the  delight  he  felt  in  read- 
ing :  and  this  prevailed  in  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  has  been  frequently  known  by  his  intimates  to  re- 
tire late  at  night  from  a  tavern  to  his  chambers,  amd 
there  read  and  make  extracts  from  the  most  abstruse 
authors,  for  several  hours  before  he  went  to  bed  ;  so 
pcwerilil  were  tl:e  vigour  of  his  constitution  and  the 
activitv  of  his  mind.     A  parody  on  what  Palerculus 
savs   of  Scipio   might  justly  be   applied  to  Henry 
Fielding :  alwavs  over  a  social  bottle  or  a  book,  he 
>nured  his  bodv  to  the  dangers  cf  intemperance,  b.r>d 
exercised  his  mind  with  studies  •  semperqw^ inter  anr.a 
ac  studia  vtrsatus,  out  corpus  pcriculisj  out  animum 
JlUcipUriis  exercuit.     After  the  customary  time  of  pro- 
bation at  tlie  Temple  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
was  allowed  to  have  carried  with  him  to  Westminster 
Hall  no  incompetent  share  of  learning.     He  attf'nded 
with  punctual  assiduity  both  in  term-time  and  on  the 
Western  circuit,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  him, 
but  the  gout  soon  began  to  make  such  assaults  upon 


*  Fielding  has  ineeriiously  incorporated  this  piece  of 
foUr  in  his  Amelia,  Book  III'  Thap.  li.  Booth,  wi:h  re- 
spect to  imprudence  and  conjugal  affection,  was  Heniy 
Fjeldin?;  CJ;d  Richardson  asserts  thai  ►ime/Za  was  the 
Srs'  Mrs.  FielJine.— C. 


him  as  rendered  it  impossible  fc-r  ^:»  *5  «9  !ij  ^»^. 

stant  at  the  bar  as  the  laboriousness  of  his  pT;r*r»Pct 
required:  he  could  only  now  fo!lo-.v  the  law  ki 
snatches,  at  such  intervals  as  were  free  frota  in.iis 
position  ;  which  could  not  but  be  a  dispiriting  circum^ 
stance,  as  he  saw  himself  at  once  disabled  from  ever 
rising  to  the  eminence  he  aspired  to.f  Hu^tver  ut- 
der  the  severities  of  pain  and  want,  he  still  pursueC 
his  researches  with  an  eagerness  of  curiosity  pecn- 
bar  to  him ;  and  though  it  is  wittily  remarked  by 
WycherleVj  that  Apollo  and  JLyUlcttm  seldom  meet 
in  the  same  brain,  yet  Mr.  Fielcmgis  allowed  to  have 
acquired  a  respectable  share  of  jurisprudence,  and,  in 
some  particular  branches,  he  is  said  to  have  arisar. 
to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  more  especially  in 
crown-law,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  leaving  two 
volumes  in  folio  upon  that  subject.  This  wo.-k  re- 
mains still  impublished  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
Sir  John  Fielding :  and  by  him  I  am  inormed  that  it 
is  deemed  perfect  in  some  parts.  It  will  sen^e  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of  his 
mind,  if  we  consider  him  pursuing  so  arduous  a 
study  under  the  exigencies  of  family  distress — with  a 
wife  and  children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking 
up  to  him  for  subsistence  ;  with  a  body  lacerated  by 
the  acutest  pains  ;  and  with  a  mind  distracted  by  a 
thousand  avocations ;  and  obliged,  for  immediate  sup- 
ply, to  produce,  almost  extempore,  a  plav,  a  farce,  a 
pamphlet,  or  a  newspaper.  A  large  number  of  fugi- 
tive political  tracts,  which  had  their  yslxie  when  the 
incidents  \»ere  actually  passing  on  the  great  scene  c! 
business,  came  from  his  pen,  the  periodical  paper 
called  the  Champion  owing  its  chief  support  to  his 
abilities  ;  and  though  his  essays,  in  that  collection, 
cannot  now  be  so  ascertained  as  to  perpetuate  them 
in  this  edition  of  his  works,  yet  the  reputation  aiisnvg 
to  him,  at  the  time  of  publication,  was  not  inconsi- 
derable .J  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  <%T0te 
much  poetry :  with  such  talents  as  he  possess-ed,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  unqualified  to  acquit 
himself  handsomely  in  that  art :  but  correct  versinci- 
tion  probably  required  more  pains  and  time  than  h"s 
exigencies  would  allow.  In  the  preface  to  his  Mis' 
cellanies,  he  tells  us  that  his  poetical  pieces  were 
mostly  written  when  he  was  very  young,  and  were 
productions  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head.  Ht- 
adds,  that  this  branch  of  writing  is  what  he  very  little 
pretended  to,  and  was  very  htile  his  pursuit.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  out  of  this  edition,  which  is  intended  to 
consist  entirely  of  pieces  more  highly  finished  tha:i 
works  of  mere  amusement  generally  are,  his  verses 
are  all  discarded :  but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability 
in  this  way,  if  is  judged  proper  to  preserve,  ia  this 
Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  one  short  piece,  which 
the  reader  will  not  find  unentertaining. 

t  The  gentlemen  of  ihe  Western  circuit  have  a  tradi- 
tion cmcerning  Fie  ding,  which,  though  somewhat  in- 
consistei.:  with  the  account  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  given  nl 
him,  yet  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  idea  generally  en- 
lenaiiied  of  his  humour  and  character.  Having  attende-J 
the  judges  two  or  three  years  without  the  least  prospe; 
of  success,  he  published  proposals  for  a  new  law-book  - 
which,  being  circulated  round  the  country,  the  young 
barrister  was,  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  loaded  with  briefa 
at  every  town  on  the  circuit.  But  his  practice,  ihui 
sudden'lv  increased,  almost  as  suddenly  declined.  Ann. 
Regis.  1T6-2.— C. 

}~Ralph  succeeded  Fielding  in  carrying  en  this  paper. 
but  none  of  the  F.ssays  were  published  except  two  vo 
lumes,  including  the  period  when  Fielding  was  the  prin 
cipal  author.  Some  of  them  mizhl,  I  think,  be  atrriha 
ted  to  Fielding,  from  internal  evidence,  but  ihey  wouUr 
'  add  little  to  hTs  fame  — C 
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AN  EPISTLE 

n>   rilK  nioiiT  iion.  sir  rohert  w.vli'oi.e. 

While  at  tlic  heln  of  slato  you  ride, 
Our  nation's  envy  anc  Us  pride; 
VVliilo  for'iipn  courts  with  wonder  paze, 
And  c<',rso  those  councils  which  they  praise  ; 
Would  you  not  wonder,  sir,  to  view 
Y'.nir  bard  a  <;roater  man  than  you  ? 
Which  that  lie  is,  you  cannot  douhf, 
When  vou  ha\  c  read  tlic  scfjuel  out. 

Vou  know,  great  sir,  tliat  ar.cisnt  fellows, 
Philosophers,  and  such  folks,  tell  us, 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatness  and  happiness  is  seen. 
If,  then,  as  it  might  follow  straight, 
IVrctched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
I'orbid  it,  gods,  that  you  siiould  try 
^Vhat  'lis  to  be  so  great  as  1 1 

The  family  that  dines  the  latest, 
Is  in  our  street  estecm'd  the  greatest; 
Rut  latest  hours  must  surely  fall 
'Fore  him  who  never  dines  at  all. 

Your  taste  in  architect,  you  know, 
Hath  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles — in  the  air  ? 

We're  often  taught  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  those  greater  who're  above  us  ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you  twice  two  story  ; 
AiVJ  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  street  oi  Arlington.*- 

Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  : 
This  too  doth  in  my  favour  speak  ; 
Your  levee  is  but  twice  a-week ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  hut  one  day — 
My  door  is  quiet  on  a  Sunday. 

Nor,  in  the  manner  of  attendance, 
Doth  your  great  bard  claim  less  ascendance. 
Familiar  you  to  admiration 
May  be  approach'd  by  all  the  nation  ; 
While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  Indo^ 
Am  never  seen  but  at  my  window. 
If  with  my  greatness  you're  offended. 
The  fault  is  easily  amended  ; 
For  I'll  come  down  with  wondrous  ease, 
Into  whatever  jsiace  you  please. 

I'm  not  ambitious ;  little  matters 
Will  serve  us  great  but  humble  creatu'es^ 
Suppose  a  secretary,  o'  this  islcj 
Just  to  be  doing  with  a  while  ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge  or  bishop 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negotiation, 
Tuaran  a.id  French  are  in  my  head, 
Laiin  I  write,  and  Greek — I  read. 

If  you  should  ask  what  pleases  best  ? 
To  get  the  most  and  do  the  least. 


*  Wl-rirs  Sir  Robert  Walpole  liveJ 
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What  fittest  for  7 — You  know,  I'm  sure. 
I'm  fittest  for a  sinc-curc.^ 

This  piece,  it  appears,  was  written  in  the  yea. 
1730;  and  it  shows  at  once  our  author's  early  ac« 
(juainlance  with  distress,  and  the  firmness  of  min« 
which  he  supported  under  it.  Of  his  other  works  ^ 
mean  such  as  were  written  before  his  genius  wa^ 
come  to  its  full  growth)  an  account  will  naturally  b« 
expected  in  this  place ;  and  fortunately  lie  has 
spoken  of  them  himself,  in  the  discourse  prefixed  to 
his  Miscellanies,  (which  is  not  reprinted  in  the  body 
of  this  edition,)  in  terms  so  modest  and  sensible,  that 
I  am  sure  the  reader  will  dispense  with  any  other 
criticism  or  analysis  of  them. 

"The  Essay  on  Conversation,"  says  Mr.  FielJmg, 
"  was  designed  to  ridicule  out  of  society  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  evils  which  attends  it,  viz.  pamper- 
ing the  gross  appetites  of  selfishness  and  ill-naturo 
with  the  shame  and  disquietude  of  others ;  whereas 
true  gf^od-breeding  consists  in  contributing  to  the 
satisfaction  and  happiness  of  all  about  us." 

"  The  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Characters  oj 
Men  exposes  a  second  great  evil,  namely,  hypocrisy  • 
the  bane  of  all  virtue,  morality,  and  goodness;  and 
may  serve  to  arm  the  honest,  undesigning,  open- 
hearted  man,  who  is  generally  the  prey  of  this  mon- 
ster, against  it." 

The  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next^'ii  should 
seem,  provoked  the  dull,  short-sighted,  and  malignant 
enemies  of  our  author  to  charge  him  with  an  inteo- 
tion  to  subvert  the  settled  notions  of  mankind  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion :  for  he  assures  us,  in  form,  that 
he  did  not  intend,  in  this  allegorical  piece,  "  to  op- 
pose any  prevailing  system,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of 
his  own.  With  greater  justice,"  he  adds,  "  that  he 
might  be  arraigned  of  ignorance,  for  having,  in  the 
relation  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Julian, 
whom  they  call  the  Apostate,  done  many  violences 
to  history,  and  mixed  truth  and  falsehood  with  much 
freedom.  But  he  professed  fiction;  and  though  he 
chose  some  facts  out  of  history  to  embellish  his  work, 
and  fix  a  chronology  to  it,  he  has  not,  however,  con- 
fined himself  to  nice  exactness,  having  often  ante- 
dated, and  sometimes  post-dated,  the  matter,  which 
he  found  in  the  Spanish  history,  and  transplanted 
into  his  work."  The  reader  will  find  a  groat  deal  of 
true  humour  in  many  passages  of  this  production  ; 
and  the  surprise  with  which  he  has  made  Mr.  Ad- 
dison hear  of  the  Eleusinian  Myateries,  in  the  sixth 
^neid,  is  a  well-turned  compliment  to  the  learned 
author,  who  has,  with  so  much  elegance  and  ability, 
traced  out  the  analogy  between  Virgil's  system  and 
those  memorable  rites.J 

f  Swift's  notice  of  Fiel-iling  as  a  poet  is  introduced 
here  for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Warton's  reflection,  which  may 
be  extended  to  all  who  form  hasty  opinions. 

*'  For  instance  :  when  you  rashly  think 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted  sink  ; 
His  merits  balanc'd,  you  shall  find 
That  Fielding  leaves  him  far  behind." 
"  Lr/Je  did  Swift  imagine,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  "  that 
this  very  Fielding  would  hereafter  equal  him  in  works  of 
humour,  and  excel  him  in  drawing  and  supporting  cha- 
racters, and  in  the  artful  conduct  and  plan  of  a  Comic 
Epopee."     It  appears  by  Richardson's  Correspondence, 
that  he  and   Aaron   Hill  cajoled   each    other   into   an 
opinion  that  Pope  and  Fielding  would  sr.on  be  known 
no  more  I — C. 

\  After  all,  it  does  not  very  clearly  ap)3Ci.r  what  Mr 
Fielding's  real  design  was  in  this  work,  which  breaki 
off  abruptly,  eitherlTrom  want  of  materials  or  a_wi3h«« 
convev  his  satire  in  some  more  regular  'brm. — C. 
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With  regard  to  the  Ilistoi  y  of  Jonathan  Wild,  his 
design,  he  tells  us,  was  not  "  to  enter  the  Usts  with 
iJiat  excellent  h.i.storian,  who,  from  aulhentic  papers 
and  records,  &c.  hath  given  so  satisfactory  an  ac- 
count of  this  great  man  ;  nor  yet  to  contend  witli  tlie 
memoirs  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  which  generally 
contain  a  more  particular  relation  of  what  the  heroes 
are  to  suffer  in  the  next  world,  than  of  what  they  did 
in  this.  The  history  of  Jonathan  Wild  is  rather  a 
narrative  of  such  actions  as  he  might  have  performed, 
or  would,  or  should  have  performed,  than  what  ho 
really  did;  and  may,  in  reality,  as  well  suit  any  other 
such  great  man  as  the  person  himself  whose  name  it 
bears.  As  it  is  not  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  Jona- 
than IVild,  so  neither  is  it  intended  to  represent  the 
features  of  any  other  person  ;  roguery,  and  not  a 
rogue,  is  the  subject ;  so  that  any  particular  applica- 
tion will  be  unfair  in  the  reader,  especiallj^  if  he 
knows  much  of  the  great  world;  since  he  must  then 
be  acqua/nted  with  more  than  one  on  whom  he  can 
fix  the  resemblance." 

Our  adthor  proceeds  to  give  a  further  account  of 
this  work,  in  a  strain  which  shows,  however  con- 
versant he  might  be  in  the  characters  of  men,  that  he 
did  not  suffer  a  gloomy  misanthropy  to  take  such 
possession  of  him,  as  to  make  him  entertain  depre- 
ciating ideas  of  mankind  in  general,  without  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  a  great  part  of  the  species.  Though 
the  passage  be  long,  I  shall  here  transcribe  it,  as  it 
will  prove  subservient  to  two  purposes  ;  it  will  throw 
a  proper  light  upon  the  history  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  it  will  do  honour  to  Mr.  Fielding's  sentiments. 
"  I  solemnly  protest,"  says  he,  "  that  I  do  by  no 
means  intend,  in  the  character  of  my  hero,  to  repre- 
sent human  nature  in  general ;  such  insinuations  must 
be  attended  with  very  dreadful  conclusions ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  othor  tendency  they  can  naturally  have,  but 
to  encourage  and  sooth  men  in  their  villanies,  and  to 
make  every  well-disposed  man  disclaim  his  own 
species,  and  curse  the  hour  of  his  birth  into  such  a 
society.  For  my  part,  I  understand  those  writers 
who  describe  human  nature  in  this  depraved  charac- 
ter, as  speaking  only  of  such  persons  as  Wild  and 
bis  gang  ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that 
they  do  not  fuid  in  their  own  bosoms  any  deviation 
from  the  general  rule.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  in- 
suflTerablo  vanity  in  them  to  conceive  themselves  as 
the  only  exception  to  it.  But  without  considering 
Newgate  as  no  other  than  human  nature  with  its 
mask  off,  which  some  very  shameless  Avriters  have 
done,  I  think  we  m.ay  be  excused  for  suspecting  that 
the  splendid  palaces  of  Uie  great  are  often  no  other 
than  Newgate  with  the  mask  en  ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
thing  which  can  raise  an  honest  man's  indignation 
higher,  tiian  that  the  same  morals  should  be  in  one 
pkce  attended  with  all  imaginable  misery  and  in- 
famy, and  in  the  other  with  the  highest  luxury  and 
honour.  Let  any  impartial  man  in  his  senses  be 
asked  for  which  of  these  two  places  a  composition  of 
cruelty,  lust,  avarice,  rapine,  insolence,  hypocrisy, 
fraud,  and  treachery,  is  best  fitted  ?  Surely  his 
answer  must  be  certain  and  immediate  ;  and  yet  !  am 
afraid  all  these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with  wealth 
and  a  title,  have  been  treated  with  the  highest  re- 
spect and  veneration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of 
them  have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the 
>iJier.  If  there  are,  then,  any  men  of  such  morals, 
•ho  dare  call  themselves  great,  and  are  so  reputed 
»r  called  at  least,  by  the  deceived  multitude,  surelv  a 


little  private  censure  by  the  few  is  a  very  ito<.eriii 
tax  for  them  to  pay,  provided  no  more  was  to  be  dr>« 
manded  ;  but,  however  the  glare  of  riches  and  aw« 
of  title  may  dazzle  and  terrify  the  vulgar;  nay,  how^ 
ever  hypocrisy  may  deceive  the  more  discerning^ 
there  is  still  a  judge  in  every  man's  breast,  which 
none  can  cheat  or  corrupt,  though  perhaps  it  i.s  th« 
only  uncorrupt  thing  about  him.  And  yet,  inflexib  • 
and  honest  as  this  judge  is,  (however  polluted  tha 
bench  be  on  which  he  sits,)  no  man  can,  in  my 
opinion,  enjoy  any  applause  which  is  not  adjudged  to 
be  his  due.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  ))reposterous 
than  that,  while  the  way  to  true  honour  lies  so  open 
and  plain,  men  should  seek  faults  by  such  perverse 
and  rugged  paths  ;  that,  while  it  is  so  easy,  and  safe, 
and  truly  honourable,  to  be  good,  men  should  wade 
through  dithcuUy,  and  danger,  and  real  infamy,  to  be 
great,  or,  to  use  a  synonymous  word,  villains.  Nor 
hath  goodness  less  advantage  in  the  article  of  plea- 
sure than  of  honour  over  this  kind  of  greatness.  The 
same  righteous  judge  always  annexes  a  bitter  anxiety 
to  the  purchasers  of  guilt,  whilst  it  adds  double  sweet-, 
ness  to  the  enjoyments  of  innocence  and  virtue  ;  for 
fear,  which  all  the  wise  agree  is  the  most  wretched 
of  human  evils,  is,  in  some  degree,  always  attending 
the  former,  and  never  can,  in  any  manner,  molest  the 
happiness  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  this  history ;  con- 
fining myself,  at  the  same  time,  within  the  rules  of 
probability  :  for,  except  in  one  chapter,  which  is  meant 
as  a  burlesque  on  the  extravagant  account  of  travel- 
lers, I  believe  I  have  not  exceeded  it.  And  though 
perhaps,  it  sometimes  happens,  contrary  to  the  in- 
stances I  have  given,  that  the  villain  succeeds  in  his 
pursuit,  and  acquires  some  transitory  imperfect 
honour  or  pleasure  to  himself  for  his  iniquity  :  yet,  I 
believe,  he  oftener  shares  the  fate  o^  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  suffers  the  punishment,  without  obtaining  the  re- 
ward. As  I  believe  it  is  not  easy  to  teach  a  more 
useful  lesson  than  this,  if  I  have  been  able  to  add 
the  pleasant  to  it,  I  might  flatter  myself  with  hav- 
ing carried  every  point.  But,  perhaps,  some  apo- 
logy may  be  required  of  me  for  having  used 
the  word  greatness,  to  which  the  world  has  annexed 
such  honourable  ideas,  in  so  disgraceful  and  con- 
temptuous a  light.  Now,  if  the  fact  be,  that  the 
greatness  which  is  commonly  worshipped,  is  really  of 
that  kind  which  I  have  here  represented,  the  fault 
seerns  rather  to  lie  in  those  who  have  ascribed  to  it 
those  honours,  to  which  it  hath  not,  in  reaUty,  the 
least  claim.  The  truth,  T  apprehend,  is,  we  often 
confound  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  greatness  toge- 
ther, or  rather  include  the  former  in  the  idea  of  the 
latter.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  a  great  error,  and  n& 
less  than  a  mistake  of  the  capacity  for  the  will.  In 
reality,  no  qualities  can  be  more  distinct:  for  as  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  benevolence,  honour 
honesty,  and  charity,  make  a  good  man  ;  and  that 
parts  and  courage  are  the  efficient  qualities  of  a  great 
man ;  so  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  ingredients 
which  compose  the  former  of  these  characters  bear 
no  analogy  to,  nor  dependence  on,  those  which  con- 
stitute the  latter.  A  man  may  therefore  be  great 
without  being  good,  or  good  without  being  p'eat. 
However,  though  the  one  bear  no  ncccssarv  depea* 
dence  on  the  other,  neither  is  there  any  absolute  r«^ 
pugnancy  among  them,  which  mav  totally  prpyeni 
their  union  ;  so  that  they  mav,  though  not  of  nccei>« 
sit]/,  assemble  m  the  same  mind,  as  they  ci,;uall>  diJ 
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l.:J  iku  in  iha  \nghoEt  degree,  in  tlioso  of  Socrates 
and  iJivivj;  and,  -.eiliaps,  in  soino  amonj.^  us.  I  at 
least  know  one  to  whom  nalur*5  could  have  added  no 
ono  great  or  good  qi'ality  rn  4ro  than  she  hath  be- 
stowed on  him.  Hero,  then,  appear  tliree  distinct 
characters;  tho  great,  iho  good,  and  {ho  great  and 
food.  Tlie  his*  cf  these  is  tlio  true  sublime  in  lui- 
r.ian  nafrjro  ;  that  elevation,  by  which  tho  soul  of 
man,  raising  and  extending  itself  above  the  order  of 
this  creation,  and  brightened  with  a  certain  ray  of 
divinity,  looks  down  on  tho  condition  of  mortals. 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  object,  on  which  we  can 
never  gaze  with  too  much  praise  and  admiration.  A 
perfect  work!  the  Iliad  of  nature  I  ravishing  and 
astonishinjj,  and  which  at  once  fills  us  with  love,  with 
wonder,  and  delight.  Tho  second  falls  greatly  short 
of  this  perfection,  and  yet  hath  its  merit.  Our  won- 
der ceases;  our  delight  is  lessened;  but  our  love 
remains:  of  which  passion  goodness  hath  always  ap- 
peared to  me  the  only  true  and  proper  object.  On 
Uus  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I  do  not 
conceive  my  good  man  to  be  absolutely  a  fool  or  a 
coward;  but  that  he  often  partakes  too  little  of  parts 
or  courage  to  have  any  pretensions  to  greatness. 
Now,  as  to  that  greatness,  which  is  totally  devoid  of 
goodness,  it  seems  to  me  in  nature  to  resemble  the 
false  sublime  in  poetry  ;  where  bombast  is,  by  the  igno- 
rant and  ill-judging  vulgar,  often  mistaken  for  solid 
wit  and  eloquence,  whilst  it  is  in  effect  the  very  re- 
verse. Thus  pride,  ostentation,  insolence,  cruelty, 
and  every  kind  of  villany,  are  often  construed  into 
true  greatness  of  mind,  in  which  we  always  include 
an  idea  of  goodness.  This  bombast  greatness^  then,  is 
the  character  I  intend  to  expose ;  and  the  more  this 
prevails  in,  and  deceives  the  world,  taking  to  itself 
not  only  riches  and  power,  but  often  honour,  or  at 
least  the  shadow  of  it,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to 
strip  the  monster  of  these  false  colours,  and  show  it 
ia  its  native  deformity;  for,  by  suffering  vice  to 
possess  the  reward  of  virtue,  we  do  a  double  injury 
to  society,  by  encouraging  the  former,  and  taking 
away  the  chief  incentive  to  the  latter.  Nay,  though 
it  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to  give  vice  a  true  relish  of 
honour  and  glory,  or,  though  we  give  it  riches  and 
power,  to  give  ii  the  enjoyment  of  them,  yet  it  con- 
taminates the  food  it  cannot  taste,  and  sullies  the 
robe,  which  neither  fits  nor  becomes  it,  till  virtue  dis- 
dains them  both," 

Thus  hath  our  author  developed  the  design  with 
which  he  wrote  the  history  of  Jonathan  Wild ;  a 
noble  purpose,  sar«ly,  and  of  the  highest  importance 
to  society.  A  Ri-tire  like  this,  which  at  once  strips 
off  the  spurious  ornaments  of  hypocrisv,  and  shows 
the  genuine  beauty  of  the  moral  character,  will 
be  i\ways  worthy  sf  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who 
desires  to  rise  wiser  or  better  from  the  book  he 
peruses;  nol  to  mention  that  this  performance  hath, 
m  many  places,  such  seasonings  of  humour,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  high  entertainment  to  all  who 
have  a  taste  for  exhibitions  of  the  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous in  human  life.  But  though  the  merit  of  the  Life 
of  J-iTMthan  Wild  be  very  considerable,  yet  it  must 
\i,  allowed  to  b«  vary  short  of  that  higher  order  of 
ooniposition  whicn  2iji:  a'nthtr  a'.lained  in  his  other 
pieces  of  invention.  Il.thart*  he  seems  but  prelud- 
Lig,  as  it  were,  to  some  great  T/D<.k,  in  which  all  the 
component  parts  of  his  genius  were  to  be  seen  in 
their  full  a',d  v-gorous  exertion  ;  in  which  hi»  imagi- 
■uatxim  was  to  strike  us  by  the  most  Uvely  ar.u  just  i 


colouring,  his  wit  to  enliven  by  the  happiest  allusions 
his  invention  to  enrich  with  the  greatest  xaricty  o< 
ciiaractcr  and  incident,  and  his  judgment  to  charm, 
not  only  by  tho  propriety  and  grace  of  particular 
parts,  but  by  the  order,  harmony,  and  congraity  of 'dif 
whole  :  to  this  high  excellence  he  made  ctrong  ap« 
proaches  in  the  JoscjjIi  Andrev)s ;  and  in  the  Tom 
Jones  he  has  fairly  borne  away  the  palm. 

In  the  progress  of  II/;nry  I'ielding's  talents  there 
seems  to  have  been  thvec  remarkable  periods ;  one 
when  his  genius  broke  forth  at  once  with  an  efful- 
gence superior  to  all  the  rays  of  light  it  had  before 
emitted,  like  the  sun  in  his  morning  glory,  without 
the  ardour  and  the  blaze  wliich  afterwards  attend 
him;  the  second,  when  it  was  displayed  with  col- 
lected force,  and  a  fulness  of  perfection,  like  the  sun 
in  meridian  majesty,  with  all  his  highest  warmth  and 
splendour ;  and  tlie  third,  when  the  same  genius, 
grown  more  cool  and  temperate,  still  continued  to 
cheer  and  enliven,  but  showed  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  tending  to  its  decline,  like  the  same  sun 
abating  from  his  ardour,  but  still  gilding  the  western 
hemisphere.        "•   >•,  n  <i  ^'     if        ' 

To  these  three  epochas  of  our  author's  genius,  the 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  observing  that 
there  is  an  exact  correspondence  in  the  Joseph  An^ 
drews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  Joseph  Andrews, 
as  the  preface  to  the  work  informs  us,  was  intended 
for  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes: 
and  how  delightfully  he  has  copied  the  humour,  the 
gravity,  and  the  fine  ridicule  of  his  master,  they  can 
witness  who  are  acquainted  with  both  writers.*  TSe 
truth  is.  Fielding,  in  his  performance,  was  employed 
in  the  very  province  for  which  his  talents  were  pecu- 
liarly and  happily  formed  ;  namely,  the  fabulous  nar- 
ration of  some  imagined  action  which  did  occur,  or 
might  probably  have  occurred,  in  human  life.  No- 
thing could  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  cha- 
racter of  Parson  Adams  for  the  principal  personage 
of  the  work  ;  the  humanity  and  benerolence  of  affec* 
tion,  the  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  zeal  for  virtue. 
which  come  from  him  upon  all  occasions,  attach  us 
to  Mr.  Adams  in  the  most  endearing  manner ;  his 
excellent  talents,  his  erudition,  and  his  real  acquire- 
ments of  knowledge  in  classical  antiquity  and  the 
sacred  writings,  together  with  his  honesty,  command 
our  esteem  and  respect ;  while  his  simplicity  and  in 
noccnce  in  the  ways  of  men  provoke  our  smiles  bj 
the  contrast  they  bear  to  his  real  intellectual  cha- 
racter, and  conduce  to  make  him  in  the  highest  man- 
ner the  object  of  mirth,  without  degrading  him  in  ovx 
estimation,  by  the  many  ridiculous  embarrassment* 
to  which  they  every  now  and  then  make  him  liable  ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  that  habitual  absence  of 
mind,  which  is  his  predominant  foible,  and  w  hich 
never  fails  to  give  a  tinge  to  whatever  he  is  about, 
makes  the  honest  clergyman  almost  a  rival  of  th« 
renowned  Don  Quixote ;  the  adventures  he  is  'ed 
into,  in  consequence  of  this  infirmity,  assuming  some- 
thing of  the  romantic  air  which  accompanies  the 
knight-errant,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  forgetful- 
ness  tending  as  stro  igl?  to  excite  our  laughter  as  the 
mistakes  of  the  Spa;ViS\  lero.  I  wih  venture  to  say 
that,  when  Don  Quixote  mistakes  the  barber's  basin 
for   3Iambrino''s  helmet,  no  reader  ever  found  the 


*  Fielding's  ridicule  is  of  a  very  difTerent  species  from 
that  of  Cervantes.  Dr.  Wartor.  thinks  it  difficult  to  say 
why  Fielding  should  call  this  novel  an  imitation  of  thai 
truly  original  author  -  C 
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r:tuation  rr.ore  ridiculous  and  truly  comic  than  Par- 
son Adams's  travelling  to  London  to  sell  a  set  of  ser- 
mons, and  actually  snapping  his  Jingcrs,  and  taking 
t-iuc  or  three  turns  round  the  room  in  ecslacy,  wlien  in- 
(roduced  to  a  bookseller  in  order  to  make  an  imme- 
diate bargain ;  and  then  immediately  after,  not  being 
able  to  find  those  same  sermons,  when  he  exclaims 
"  I  profess,  I  believe  I  left  them  behind  me,"  There 
are  many  touches  in  the  conduct  of  this  character, 
which  occasion  the  most  exquisite  merriment ;  and  I 
believe  it  vvl'l  T?.ot  bo  found  too  bold  an  assertion,  if 
we  say  that  the  celebrated  character  of  an  absent 
man,  by  La  Bruyerc,  is  extremely  short  of  that  true 
and  just  resemblance  to  nature,  with  which  our  au- 
tlior  has  delineated  the  features  of  Adams:  the  for- 
mer, indeed,  is  carried  to  an  agreeable  extravagance, 
but  the  latter  has  the  fine  lights  and  shades  of  pro- 
bability. It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  mention, 
Uiat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  a  learned  and  much 
•)«leemed  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding's,  sat  for  this  pic- 
.Mre.  Mr.  Young  was  remarkable  for  his  intimate 
ac<iuaintance  with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  as 
passionate  a  veneration  for  ^sdiylur,  as  Parson 
Adams  ;  the  overflowings  of  his  benevolence  were  as 
Btrong,  and  his  fits  of  reverie  were  as  frequent,  and 
occurred  too  upon  the  most  interesting  occasions. 
Of  this  last  observation  a  singular  instance  is  given 
by  a  gentleman  who  served,  during  the  last  war  in 
Flanders,  in  the  very  same  regiment  to  which  Mr. 
Young  was  chaplain.  On  a  fine  summer's  evening, 
he  thought  proper  to  indulge  himself  in  his  love  of  a 
Bolitary  walk ;  and  accordingly  he  sallied  forth  from 
his  tent.  The  beauties  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the 
landscape  round  him,  pressed  warmly  on  his  imagi- 
nation ;  his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence  to  all 
God's  creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dis- 
penser of  ihat  emanation  of  glory  which  covered  the 
lace  of  things.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  passage  in 
his  dearly  beloved  ^schylus  occurred  to  his  memory 
on  this  occasion,  and  seduced  his  thoughts  into  a 
[trofound  meditation.  Whatever  was  the  object  of 
his  reflections,  certain  it  is  that  something  did  power- 
folly  seize  his  imagination,  so  as  to  preclude  all  at- 
tention to  things  that  lay  immediately  before  him ; 
and,  in  that  deep  fit  of  absence,  Mr.  Young  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  till  he  arrived  very  quietly  and 
calmly  in  the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  was,  with 
difficulty,  brought  to  a  recollection  of  himself,  by  the 
repetition  of  Qui  va  la'l  frora  the  soldiers  upon  duty. 
The  officer  who  commanded,  finding  that  he  had 
Btrayed  thither  in  the  undesigning  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  and  seeing  an  innate  goodness  in  his  prisoner, 
which  commanded  his  respect,  very  politely  gave 
him  leave  to  pursue  his  contemplations  home  again. 
Such  was  the  gentleman  from  whom  the  idea  of  Par- 
son Adams  was  derived  ;  how  it  is  interwoven  into  the 
History  of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  how  sustained  with 
unabaling  pleasantry  to  the  conclusion,  need  not  be 
mentioned  here,  as  it  is  sufficiently  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  whole  work  indeed  abounds  with  situa- 
tions of  the  truly  comic  kind ;  the  incidents  and  charac- 
ters are  unfolded  with  fine  turns  of  surprise ;  and  it  is 
among  the  few  works  of  invention,  produced  by  the 
■^Inghsn  writers,  which  will  always  continue  in  re- 
quest. But  still  it  is  but  the  sunrise  of  our  author's 
gsnius  — The  hint,  it  seem?,  was  suggested  to  him 
i,y  the  success  of  the  lat<j  Mr.  Richardson's  history 
»f  Pr  ciela  Andrews :  Joseph  is  here  represented  as 
I.-'''  D!i\ner,  and  he  boasts  the  same  virtue  and  con- 


tinency  wh'ch  are  the  charactenstics  of  nis  sister.* 
In  the  plan  of  the  w-ork,  Mr,  Fielding  did  not  form  to 
himself  a  circle  wide  enough  for  the  abundance  of 
his  imagination  ;  the  main  action  was  too  trivial  and 
unimportant  to  admit  of  the  variety  of  characters  and 
events  which  the  reader  generally  looks  for  in  such 
productions:  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  this  kind 
of  writing  was  in  reserve  for  Mr,  Fielding  in  a  futur* 
work. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Joseph  Andrews,  the 
last  comedy  which  came  from  this  writer's  pen  waa 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  entitled  The  Wedding  Day  : 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  was  attended 
with  an  indifierent  share  of  success.  The  law,  from 
this  time,  had  its  hot  and  cold  fits  with  him :  he  pur- 
sued it  by  starts ;  and  after  frequent  intermissions, 
which  are  ever  fatal  in  this  profession,  in  which  who- 
ever is  situated,  is,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  condition 
of  the  boatman  described  in  the  Georgia,  working 
his  way  against  the  stream,  and,  if  he  should  by 
chance  remit  from  his  labour,  he  is  rapidly  ca.v';;*! 
back,  and  loses  from  the  progress  he  had  made : 

-si  brachia  forte  reniisit, 


Atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 

These  occasional  relaxations  of  industry  Mr.  Fi";ld- 
ing  felt,  and  he  also  felt  the  inconveniences  of  them  ; 
which  was  the  more  sev?re  upon  him,  as  voluntary 
and  wilful  neglect  could  not  be  charged  upon  liitn. 
The  repeated  shocks  of  illness  disabled  Lim  frora 
being  as  assiduous  an  attendant  at  the  bar  as  his  own 
inclination,  and  patience  of  the  most  laborious  appli- 
cation, would  otherwise  have  made  him.  Bcsidei 
the  demands  for  expense,  which  his  valetudinariaa 
habit  of  body  constantly  made  upon  him,  he  had  like- 
wise a  family  to  maintain  ;  from  business  he  derived 
little  or  no  supplies  ;  and  his  prospects,  therefore 
grew  ^very  day  more  gloomy  and  melancholy.  Tl 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  if  we  add  the  in- 
firmity of  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  the 
agonies  he  felt  on  her  account,  the  measure  of  his  afflic- 
tions will  be  well  nigh  full.  To  see  her  daily  languisii- 
ing  and  wearing  away  before  his  eyes,  was  too  much 
for  a  man  of  his  strong  sensations  •,  the  fortitude  Oi 
mind  with  which  he  met  all  the  other  calamities  cl 
life  deserted  him  on  this  most  trying  occasion ;  and 
her  death,  which  happened  about  this  time,  brought 
on  such  a  vehemence  of  grief,  that  his  friends  began 
to  think  him  in  danger  of  losing  his  reason.  Wlion 
the  first  emotions  of  his  sorrow  were  abated,  philo- 
sophy administered  her  aid ;  his  resolution  returned  ; 
and  he  began  again  to  struggle  with  his  fortune.  He 
engaged  in  two  periodical  papers  successively,  with 
a  laudable  and  spirited  design  of  rendering  service  to 
his  country.  The  first  of  these  was  called  the  True 
Patriot,  which  was  set  on  foot  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion, and  was  conducive  to  the  excitement  of  loyalty 
and  a  love  for  the  constitution,  in  the  breasts  of  hia 
countrj'men.     A  project  of  the  same  kind  had  been 


♦  This  is  not  all.  Borrowing  the  hint  migrht  have  been 
panlonable,  and  even  felt  as  a  cnmplinier.l  by  Richard- 
son ;  but  the  truth  i?,  Joseph  Andrews  was  written  to 
ridicule  Taniela,  who,  in  the  latter  chapter,  is  made  to 
assume  a  conduct  and  language  befitting  "  the  beggar 
on  horseback."  This  Richan^son  never  forgave.  In 
iiis  Correspondence,  lately  published,  wherever  he  ha* 
occasion  to  mention  Fielding,  it  is  with  rancour  or  con 
tempt,  and  his  correspondents,  who  seem  to  have  con 
spired  to  flatter  him  into  dotage,  repeat  his  sentiment.' 
with  profound  acquiescence, — C 
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cioculcJ  m  tiie  year  1715,  when  liic  nation  lahourod 
jiuler  the  fame  diflicullies,  by  tho  celebrated  Mr. 
A<l(iison,  who  afterwards  rose  to  bo  secretary  of  stale 
The  Piecholdcr^  by  that  cle<Tant  writer,  contains,  no 
doi:l)t,  r.iany  srasonablo  auiinadversii)ns,  and  a  deli- 
cate vein  of  wit  and  raillery:  but  t.  may  be  pro- 
nounced with  safety,  that  in  the  Tru;  Patriot  there 
was  displayed  a  solid  knowledjjo  of  the  British  laws 
nnd  government,  together  with  occasional  sallies  of 
humour,  which  would  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  the  political  compositions  of  an  Addison  or 
a  Swift.  The  Jacobite  Journal  was  calculated  to  dis- 
credit the  shattered  remains  of  an  unsuccessful  party, 
and,  by  a  well  applied  raillery  and  ridicule,  to  bring 
the  sentiments  of  the  disaffected  into  contem))!,  and 
tiioreby  efface  them,  not  only  from  the  conversation, 
but  the  minds  of  men. 

Our  author,  by  this  time,  attained  tJie  age  of  forty- 
ihrcc ;  and  being  incessantly  pursued  by  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  was  wholly  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  pursuing  the  business  of  a  barrister  any  longer. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  accept  an  office,  which 
seldom  faiis  of  being  hateful  to  the  populace,  and,  of 
course,  liable  to  many  injurious  imputations  ;  namely, 
an  aciing  magistrate  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  Lliddlesex.  That  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
calls  of  his  duty,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  la- 
boured to  be  a  useful  citizen,  is  evident  from  the  many 
tracts  he  published*  relating  to  several  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  to  the  vices  and  malpractices  which  those 
laws  were  intended  to  restrain.  Under  this  head 
w  ill  be  found  several  valuable  pieces  ;  particularly  a 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  delivered  at  Westminster, 
on  the  29lh  of  June,  1749.  In  this  little  work,  the 
history  of  grand  juries,  from  their  origin,  and  the 
wise  intention  of  them  for  the  cognizance  of  abuse, 
and  the  safety  of  the  subject,  are  thought  to  be 
traced  with  no  small  skill  and  accuracy.  The  pam- 
phlet on  ihti  Increase  and  Cause  of  Robberies,  hdiS  been 
held  in  high  estimation  by  some  eminent  persons  who 
have  administered  justice  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
still  continue  to  serve  their  country  in  a  legislative 
capacity.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  he  left 
behind  him  two  volumes  of  crown  law :  and  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  mention,  in  this  place,  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  A  Proposal  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Poor ;  which,  though  it  is  not  reprinted  in  this  collec- 
tion, not  being  deemed  of  a  colour  with  works  of  in- 
vention and  genius,  yet  it  does  honour  to  our  author 
as  a  magistrate  ;  as  it  could  not  be  produced  without 
intense  application,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  community. 

'  Amidst  these  severe  exercises  of  his  understanding, 
and  all  the  laborious  duties  of  his  office,  his  invention 


*  Amon»  these  was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Examples 
of  the  Interposition  of  Providence  i.i  the  Detection  and 
Punishment  of  Murder,  with  an  Introduction  and  Con- 
clusion," 1752.  He  advertised  this  repeatedly  in  his 
Covent  Garden  Journal,  and  appears  to  have  conceived 
great  hopes  of  its  usefulness  among  the  lower  orders. — 
The  public  mind  was  at  that  time  much  disturbed  by 
murders  committed  with  a  degree  of  barbarity,  neither 
usual  nor  characteristic  of  this  country.  The  "  Propo- 
Bal  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,"  noticed  by  Mr. 
Miirphy,  appears  to  be  among  the  first  suggestions  of  a 
county  work-house,  in  which  the  different  objects  of  in- 
dustry and  reformation  might  be  united.  He  wrote  also 
a  pamphlet  on  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  which 
was  answered  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  "Hill,  be- 
tween whom  and  our  author  there  was  a  fi-cquent  intcr- 
thange  of  animoiiiies.  See  Hill's  "  Inspector,"  No. 
•  '■>8,  a  mo(  t  absurd  spcimen  of  self-coi\lii^cce.--C. 


could  not  lie  still  ;  but  he  found  leisure  lO  am  ise  hijn» 
si;lt',  and  afterwards  tho  world,  with  the  History  o. 
Tojn  Jones.  And  now  wc  are  arrived  at  tho  second 
grand  epoch  of  Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  when  all  his 
'acuities  were  in  perfect  wnison,  and  conspired  to  pr(^ 
(luce  a  complete  work.  If  wo  consider  Tom  Jona 
in  the  same  light  in  which  the  ablest  critics  hive  ex- 
amined the  Iliad^  the  JEncid,  and  the  Parwlise  J^r^ 
namely,  with  a  view  to  the  fable,  tho  manners,  the 
sentiments  and  the  style,  we  shall  find  it  standing 
the  test  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  indeed  bearing 
away  the  envied  praise  of  a  complete  performance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  action  has  that  unity  which  is 
the  boast  of  the  great  models  of  composition  ;  it  turns 
upon  a  single  event,  attended  with  many  circum- 
stances, and  many  subordinate  incidents,  which  sceni, 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  to  perplex,  to  entangle, 
and  to  involve  the  whole  in  difiiculties,  and  lead  on 
the  reader's  imagination,  with  an  eagerness  of  curio- 
sity, through  scenes  of  prodigious  variety,  till  at 
length  the  different  intricacies  and  complications  o( 
the  fable  are  explained,  after  the  same  gradual  mai> 
ner  in  which  they  had  been  worked  up  to  a  crisis ; 
incident  arises  out  of  incident ;  the  seeds  of  every 
thing  that  shoots  up  are  laid  with  a  judicious  hand  . 
and  whatever  occurs  in  tha  latter  part  of  the  story, 
seems  naturally  to  grow  out  of  those  passages  which 
preceded ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  business, 
with  great  propriety  and  probability,  works  itself  up 
into  various  embarrassments,  and  then  afterwards 
by  a  regular  series  of  events,  clears  itself  from  all 
impediments,  and  brings  itself  inevitably  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  lilce  a  river,  which,  in  its  progress,  foams 
amongst  fragments  of  rocks,  and  for  a  while  soems 
pent  up  by  unsurmountable  oppositions  ;  then  angrily 
dashes  for  a  while,  then  plunges  under  ground  into 
caverns,  and  runs  a  subterraneous  course,  till  at 
length  it  breaks  out  again,  and  meanders  round  the 
country,  and  with  a  clear,  placid  stream  flows  gently 
into  the  ocean.  By  this  artful  management,  our  au 
thor  has  given  us  the  perfection  of  fable ;  which,  iai 
the  writers  upon  the  subject  have  justly  observto. 
consists  in  such  obstacles  to  retard  the  final  issue  o 
the  whole,  as  shall  at  last,  in  their  consequences, 
accelerate  the  catastrophe,  and  bring  it  evidently  and 
necessarily  to  that  period  only,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  could  arise  from  it;  so  that  the  action  could 
not  remain  in  suspense  any  longer,  but  must  naturally 
close  and  determine  itself.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
that  no  fable  whatever  affords,  in  its  solution,  such 
artful  states  of  suspense,  beautiful  turns  of  sur- 
prise, such  unexpected  incidents,  and  such  sudden 
discoveries,  sometimes  apparently  embarrassing,  but 
always  promising  the  catastrophe,  and  eventu 
ally  promoting  the  completion  of  the  whole.  Vida. 
the  celebrated  critic  of  Italy,  has  transmitted  down 
to  us,  in  his  art  of  poetry,  a  very  beautiful  idea 
of  a  well-concerted  fable,  when  he  represents  the 
reader  of  it  in  the  situation  of  a  traveller  to  a  distant 
town,  who,  when  he  perceives  but  a  faint  shadowy 
glimmering  of  its  walls,  its  spires,  and  its  edifices, 
pursues  his  journey  with  more  alacrity  than  when  ha 
cannot  see  any  appearances  to  notify  the  place  to 
waich  he  is  tending,  but  is  obliged  to  pursue  a  me- 
.Jai'.choly  and  forlorn  road,  through  a  depth  of  vat 
leys,  without  any  object  to  flatter  or  'o  raise  his  ei 
pectation. 

Haud  aliter,  lonsinqua  petit  qui  forte  iriator 
Msnia,  si  posiuis  altis  in  collibus  arces 
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Nunc  euam  dubias  oculis  vulct,  incipit  ultro 
Lcethti  ire  viam,  plnciduniqiie  urgere  laborem, 
Quaiu  cum  iiusf,'u;un  ull.ne  cernuiitiir  quas  adii  arces, 
Obicurum  ecd  i:er  teiidit  convallibus  inii.-:. 

In  the  execution  of  tliis  plan,  thus  re<rular  and  uni- 
form, what  a  variety  of  humorous  scenes  of  hfe,  of 

-  descriptions,  and  cliaracters,  has  our  author  found 
means  to  incorporate  with  the  principa.  action  ^  and 
this,  too,  without  distracting  the  reader's  attention 
with  objects  foreign  to  his  subject  or  weakening  the 
general  interest  by  a  multiplicity  of  episodical  events  ? 
Still  observing  the  grand  essential  rule  of  unity  in  the 

^„^esign,  I  belieVe  no  author  has  introduced  a  greater 
diversity  of  characters,  or  displayed  them  more  fully, 
j^  or  in  more  various  attitudes.  Allworlhy  \s  the  most 
amiable  picture  in  the  world  of  a  man  who  does 
honour  to  his  species :  in  his  own  heart  he  finds  con- 
stant propensities  to  the  most  benevolent  and  gene- 
rous actions,  and  his  understanding  conducts  him 
with  discretion  in  the  performance  of  whatever  his 
goodness  suggests  to  him.  And  though  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  author  labourel  this  portrait  con 
amore,  and  meant  to  offer  it  to  ma.ikind  as  a  just  ob- 
lect  of  iaiitation,  he  has  soberly  restrained  himself 
'vithin  the  bound?  of  probability,  nay,  it  may  be  said, 
of  strict  truth;  as,  in  the  general  opinion,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  copied  here  the  features  of  a  worthy 
character  still  in  being.*  Nothing  can  be  more  en- 
j3->^     ^  lertaining  than  W^esieni;  his  rustic  manners,  his  na- 

tural undisciplined  honesty,  his  half-enlightened  un- 
d<?/)?tanding,  with  the  self-p-leasing  shrewdness  which 
accompanies  it,  and  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  mistaken 
politics,  are  all  delineated  with  precision  and  fine 
humour.  The  sisters  of  those  two  gentlemen  are 
aptly  introduced,  and  give  rise  to  many  agreeable 
scenes.  X'^m  Janes  will  at  all  times  be  a  line  lesson 
to  young  men  of  good  tendencies  to  virtue,  who  yet 
suffer  the  impetuosity  of  their  passions  to  liurry  them 
away.  Thioackum  and  Square  are  excellently  opposed 
to  each  otlier;  the  former  is  a  well  drawn  picture  of 
a  divine  who*is  neglectful  of  the  moral  part  of  his 
character,  and  ostentatiously  talks  of  religion  and 
grace  ;  the  latter  is  a  strong  ridicule  of  those  who 
have  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  of 
the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  without  owning  any  obli- 
gations of  conduct  from  religion.  But  grace,  vvith- 
out  practical  goodness,  and  the  moral  fitness  of 
things,  are  shown,  with  a  fine  vein  of  ridicule,  to  be 
but  weak  principles  of  action.  In  short,  all  the  cha- 
racters down  to  Partridge,  and  even  to  a  maid  or  an 
hostler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn  with  truth  and  humour  : 
and  indeed  they  abound  so  much,  and  are  so  often 
brought  forward  in  a  dramatic  manner,  that  every 
thing  may  bo  said  to  be  here  in  action  ;  everv  thincr 
has  manners  ;  and  the  very  manners  which  belong  to 
it  in  human  life.  They  look,  they  act,  they  speak  to 
oar  imaginations,  just  as  they  appear  to  us  in  the 
Mrorld.  The  sentiments  which  they  utter  are  *>ecu- 
lidrly  annexed  to  their  habits,  passions  and  ideas ; 
which  is  what  poetical  propriety  requires  ;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  the  author,  it  must  be  said,  that  whenever 
ho  addresses  us  in  person,  he  is  always  in  the  inte- 
\/  f ris  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  inspires,  in  a  strain  of 
moi-£.l  it^floction,  a  true  love  of  goodness  and  honour, 

*  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  of  Prior  Park.  Fielding,  while 
writing  this  novo!,  lived  a*  Tiverton,  in  the  neiuhbour- 
Dv:o«t,  and  liined  every  day  at  A'len's  table.  Graves's 
«i?coic:es  of  A!kn  — G 
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with  a  just  detestation  of  impost,  e,  hypocrisy,  anc 
all  specious  pretences  to  uprightness. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  province  of  the  Comic  Muse 
that  requires  so  great  a  variety  of  slyle  as  this  kin', 
of  description  of  men  and  manners,  in  which  Mr 
Fielding  so  much  delighted.  Tli**  laws  of  the  mock- 
%pic,  in  which  this  species  of  writing  is  properly  in- 
cluded, demand,  that,  when  trivial  things  are  to  be 
represented  with  a  burlesque  air,  the  language  should 
be  raised  into  a  sort  of  tumour  of  dignity,  that,  by  the 
contrast  between  the  ideas  and  the  pomp  in  which 
they  are  exhibited,  they  may  appear  the  more  ridi 
culous  to  our  imaginations.  Of  our  author's  talerw 
in  this  way,  there  are  instances  in  almost  every  chaf)- 
ter;  and  were  we  to  assign  a  particular  example,  we 
should  refer  to  the  relation  ofabatlle  in  the  Jlomeri- 
can  style.  On  the  other  hand,  wlien  matters,  in  ap- 
pearance, of  higher  moment,  but,  in  reality,  attended 
with  incongruous  circumstances,  are  to  be  set  forth 
in  the  garb  of  ridicule  which  they  deserve,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  language  should  be  proportionably 
lowered,  and  that  the  metaphors  and  epithets  made 
use  of  be  transferred  from  things  of  a  meaner  nature, 
that  so  the  false  importance  of  the  object  described 
may  fall  into  a  gay  contempt.  The  first  specimen  ol 
this  manner  that  occurs  to  me  is  in  the  JonnlJian 
Wild :  "  For  my  own  part,"  says  he,  "  I  confess  I 
look  on  this  death  of  hanging  to  be  as  proper  for  3 
hero  as  any  other ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  that,  had 
Alexander  the  Great  been  hanged,  it  would  not  in  the 
least  have  diminished  my  respect  to  his  memory." 
A  belter  example  of  what  is  here  intended  might,  no 
doubt,  be  chosen,  as  things  of  this  nature  may  be 
found  almost  every  where  in  Tom  Jones,  or  Joseph 
Andrews ;  but  the  quotation  here  made  will  serve  te 
illustrate,  and  that  is  sufficient.  The  mock-epic  has 
likewise  frequent  occasion  for  the  gravest  irony,  for 
florid  description,  for  the  true  sublime,  for  the  pa- 
thetic, fur  clear  and  perspicuous  narrative,  for 
poignant  satire,  and  generous  panegyric.  For  all 
these  different  modes  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Fielding's 
genius  was  most  happily  versatile  ;  and  his  power  in 
all  of  them  is  so  conspicuous  that  he  rnay  justly  be 
said  to  have  had  the  rare  skill,  required  by  Horace, 
of  giving  to  each  part  of  his  work  its  true  and  proper 
colouring. 

Servare  vices,  opcrumque  colores. 


In  this  consists  the  specific  quality  of  fine  writing; 
and  thus,  our  author  being  confessedly  eminent  in  all 
the  great  essentials  of  composition,  in  fable,  charac- 
ter, sentiment,  and  elocution  ;  and  as  these  could  not 
be  all  united  in  so  high  an  assemblage,  without  aricS 
invention,  a  fine  imagination,  an  enlightened  judg- 
ment, and  a  lively  wit,  we  may  fairly  here  decide  his 
character,  and  pronounce  him  the  English  Cervanifs 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  To7n 
Jones  we  find  our  autlior  possessed  the  softer  graces 
of  character-painting,  and  of  description  ;  many  situa- 
tions and  sentiments  are  touched  with  a  delicate 
hand  ;  aiid  throughout  the  work  he  seems  to  feel  as 
much  delight  in  describing  the  amiable  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exaggera- 
ting the  strong  and  harsh  features  of  turpitude  and 
deformity.  This  circumstance  breathes  an  air  erf 
philanthropy  through  his  work,  and  renders  it  an 
image  of  truth,  as  the  Roman  orator  calls  a  comedy 
And  hence  it  arose,  from  this  truth  of  character  wfiicft 
prevails  in  Tom  Jones,  in  conjVinctic  r.  with  tne  other 
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^ualitiM  /f  llio  "yritcr  abov<  sot  forth,  that  the  suf- 
frage of  he  tnoit  learned  tritic*  of  this  nation  was 
given  to  our  author,  wlienhe  says,  "  Mons.  do  Mari- 
vaux  in  France,  and  Mr.  FieKhnj^  in  F^nj^land,  stand 
the  foremost  amou;^  tlioye  who  have  {^ivcn  a  faithful 
and  chaste  copy  of  life  aii'l  manners,  and,  hy  enrich- 
ing their  romance  with  the  best  part  of  lh(!  comic  art, 
may  be  said  to  have  brouj^'ht  it  to  perfection."  Sucli 
a  Vavourablo  decision,  from  so  able  a  judije,  will  do 
honour  to  Mr.  F'ielding  with  posterity  ;  and  the  ex- 
cellent genius  of  the  person  with  whom  he  has  paral- 
leled him,  will  relied  the  truest  praise  on  the  author 
v.'ho  was  capable  of  being  his  illustrious  rival. 

Marivaux  possessed  rare  and  fine  talents :  he  was 
a.n  atlenlive  observer  of  mankind,  and  the  transcripts 
he  made  from  thence  are  the  image  of  truth.  At  his 
reception  into  tiie  French  Academy,  he  was  told,  m 
an  elegant  speech  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
ihat  the  celebrated  La  Bruyere  seemed  to  be  revived 
m  him,  and  to  retrace  with  his  pencil  those  admirable 
portraits  of  men  and  manners,  which  formerly  un- 
masked so  many  characters,  and  exposed  their  va- 
nity and  affectation.  JMarivaux  seems  never  so 
nappy  as  when  he  is  reprobating  the  false  pretences 
of  issumed  characters:  the  dissimulation  of  friends, 
the  policy  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  littleness  and  ar- 
rogance of  the  great,  the  insolence  of  wealth,  the  arts 
of  the  courtezan,  the  impertinence  of  fopper}',  the  re- 
fined foibles  of  the  fair  sex,  ihe  dissipation  of  youth, 
the  gravity  of  false  importance,  the  subtleties  of 
hypocrisy  and  exterior  religion,  together  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  real  honour,  and  ihe  sentiments  of  true 
virtue,  are  delineated  by  him  in  a  lively  and  striking 
manner.  He  was  not  contented  merely  to  copy  th-eir 
appearances ;  he  went  still  deeper,  and  searched  for 
aJl  the  internal  movcmccts  of  their  passions  with  a 
curiosity  that  is  al'.vays  penetrating,  but  sometimes 
jppears  over  solicitous,  and,  as  the  critic  expresses 
It,  ultra  perfcctum  trahi.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
nsinuale  that  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  but 
occasionally  he  seems  to  refine  till  the  traces  grow 
minute  and  almost  imperceptible.  He  is  a  painter 
who  labours  his  portraits  with  a  careful  and  scrupu- 
lous hand ;  he  attaches  himself  to  tliem  with  atfec- 
lion ;  knows  not  when  to  give  over,  nescivit  quod  bene 
cexsit,  reli7iquere,  but  continues  touching  and  retouch- 
ins,  till  his  traits  become  so  delicate,  that  ihey  at 
length  are  without  efficacy,  and  the  attention  of  the 
connoisseur  is  tired  before  the  diligence  of  the  artist 
is  wearied.  But  th<s  refinement  of  Marivaux  is  apo- 
Mcgized  for  by  the  remark  of  the  epic  poet,  who  ob- 
serves that  this  kind  of  inquiry  is 

Like  following  life  through  insects  we  dissect ; 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

If,  therefore,  he  sometimes  seems  over  curious,  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  subject  that  allures  him ;  and,  in 
general,  he  greatly  recompenses  us  for  the  unwilling- 
ness he  shows  to  quit  his  work,  by  the  valuable  illus- 
trations he  gives  it,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
narks  all  the  finer  features  of  the  mind.  His  diction, 
<  must  not  be  dissembled,  is  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
%r-fetched  and  strained  ;  and  it  was  even  objectc'.  to 
•ii'n  n  the  speech  already  mentioned,  of  the  Arcn- 
'nskop  of  Sens,  that  his  choice  of  words  was  not  al- 
rv'ays  pur»i  and  legitimate.  Each  phrase,  and  often 
;ach  word,  is  a  sentence;   but  he   was   apt  to  be 
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hazardous  and  darin,;^  In  his  metaohois.  whch  was 
observed  to  him,  lest  his  example,  and  the  connivance 
of  the  academy,  which  sits  in  a  kind  of  legislative 
capacity  uy)on  works  of  taste,  should  occasion  a 
vicious  imitation  of  the  particulars  in  which  he  was 
deemed  defective.  This  criticism  JMarivaux  hsis 
somewhere  attempted  to  answer,  by  obs'.rving,  that 
he  ahvavs  writes  more  like  a  man  than  ;in  author, 
and  endeavours  to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  readers  in 
the  same  light  they  struck  his  own  imagination,  which 
had  great  fecundity,  warmth,  and  vivacity.  The 
Pai/san  Parvenu  seems  to  be  the  Joae-ph  Andrews  of 
this  author;  and  the  3Iarianne  his  higher  work,  or 
his  Tom  Joncf.  They  are  both,  in  a  very  ex<iuisite 
degree,  amusing  and  instructive.  Tliey  are  not  writ- 
ten, indeed,  upon  any  of  the  laws  of  composition  pro- 
mulged  by  Aristotle,  and  expounded  by  his  followers : 
his  romances  begin  regularly  with  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  the  principal  person,  and  proceed  in  a 
narrative  of  events,  including  indeed  great  variety 
and  artfully  raising  and  suspending  our  expectation ; 
they  are  rather  to  be  called  fictitious  biography,  than 
a  comic  fable,  consisting  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  iind 
end,  where  one  principal  action  is  oflered  to  the  ima- 
gination, in  its  process  is  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
rises  gradually  into  tumult  and  perplexity,  till  in  a 
manner  unexpected,  it  works  itself  clear,  and  comes 
by  natural  but  unforeseen  incidents,  to  a  termination. 
In  this  last-mentioned  particular.  Fielding  boasts 
a  manifest  superiority  over  Marivaux.  Uniformity 
amidst  variety  1:5  justly  allowed  in  all  works  of  inven- 
tion to  be  the  prime  source  of  beauty,  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  Tom  Jones.  The  author,  for 
the  most  part,  is  more  readily  satisfied  in  his  draw- 
ings of  character  than  the  French  writer;  the  stronj; 
specific  qualities  of  his  personages  he  sets  forth  with 
a  few  masterly  strokes,  but  the  nicer  and  more  subtle 
workings  of  the  mind  he  is  not  so  anxious  to  investi- 
gate ;  when  the  passions  are  agitated,  he  can  give  m 
their  conflicts,  and  their  various  transitions,  but  he 
does  not  always  point  out  the  secret  cause  that  sets 
them  in  motion,  or,  in  the  poet's  language,  "  the  small 
pebble  that  stirs  the  peaceful  lake."  Fielding  was 
more  attached  to  the  manners  than  to  the  heart  :  in 
descriptions  of  the  former  he  is  admirable;  in  unfold- 
ing the  latter  he  is  not  equal  to  Marivaux.  In  the 
management  of  his  story,  he  piques  and  awakens 
curiosity  more  strongly  than  his  rival  of  France  ; 
when  he  interests  and  excites  our  afl^ections,  he  somp- 
times  operates  more  by  the  force  of  situation  thantiy 
the  tender  pathetic  of  sentiment,  for  which  the  au- 
thor of  Marianne  is  remarkable  ;  not  that  it  must  he 
imagined  that  Fielding  wanted  these  qualities  ;  we 
have  already  said  the  reverse  of  him  ;  but,  in  these 
particulars,  il/arti'awx  has  the  preference.  In  point  of 
style  he  is  more  unexcej)tionable  than  Marivaux,  the 
critics  never  having  objected  to  him  that  his  figure? 
are  forced  or  unnatural ;  and  in  humour  the  praise  of 
pre-eminence  is  entirely  his.  Marivaux  was  deter- 
mined to  have  an  air  of  originality,  and  therefore  dis 
dained  to  form  himself  upon  any  eminent  mode  ot 
preceding  writers  ;  Fielding  considered  the  rules  o' 
composition  as  delivered  by  the  great  philosopnic 
critic;  and  finding  that  Homer  had  written  a  work 
entitled  Mar  tcs,]  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
comedy  that  the  Iliad,  or  Odyssey  docs  to  tragedy,  he 

t  The  best  rritirs  are  inclined  (o  cc.nsi.ier  Marjgit^s  at 
a  forirerr. — C. 
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ViedU&tcd  a  pica  *  conformable  to  the  principles  of  a 
wel'-arranged  fa  jle.  Were  the  Margites  still  extant, 
.1  would  perhajjs  be  found  to  have  the  same  propor- 
iion  to  this  woi-k  of  our  author  as  the  sublime  epic 
has  to  the  Tcliinaque  of  F'cnilon.  This  was  a  noble 
vehicle  for  humorous  description  \  and  to  insure  his 
success  in  it,  with  great  judgment  he  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes,  as  Virgil 
had  befori  done  in  respect  to  Homer.  To  this  ex- 
cellent model  he  added  all  the  advantages  he  could 
deduce  from  Scarron  and  Swift  •  few  or  no  sprink- 
lings o(  Rabelais  being  to  be  found  in  him.  His  own 
strong  discernment  of  the  foibles  of  mankind,  and 
his  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous  being  thus  improved 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  their  art,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  been  able 
to  raise  himself  to  the  top  of  the  comic  character,  to  be 
admired  by  readers  with  the  most  lively  sensations 
of  mirth,  and  by  novel  writers  with  a  despair  that  he 
should  ever  be  emulated  with  success.\ 
*~  Thus  we  have  traced  our  author  in  Iiis  progress  to 
the  time  when  tlie  vigour  of  his  mind  was  in  its  full 
grosvth  of  perfection  ;  from  tliis  period  it  sunk,  but  by 
slow  degrees,  into  a  decline ;  Amelia,  which  suc- 
ceeded Tom  Jones  in  about  four  years,  has  indeed  the 
marks  of  genius,  but  of  a  genius  beginning  to  fall 
into  its  decay.  The  author's  invention  in  this  per- 
formance does  not  appear  to  have  lost  its  fertility  : 
his  judgment,  too,  seems  as  strong  as  ever  ;  but  the 
warmth  of  imagination  is  abated  ;  and,  in  his  land- 
scapes or  his  scenes  of  life,  Mr.  Fielding  is  no  longer 
the  colourist  he  was  before.^  The  personages  of  the 
piece  delight  too  much  in  narrative,  and  their  cha- 
racters have  not  those  touches  of  singularity,  those 
specific  difl!erencos,  which  are  so  beautifully  marked 
in  our  author's  former  works  :  of  course,  the  humour, 
which  consists  in  happy  dehneations  of  the  caprices 
and  predominant  foibles  of  the  human  mind,  loses 
nere  its  Idgh  flavour  and  relish.  And  yet  Amelia 
holds  the  same  proportion  to  Tom  Jones  that  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer  bears,  in  the  estimation  of  Lon- 
ginu*,  to  the  Iliad.  A  fine  vein  of  morality  runs 
throuijh  the  whole  ;  many  of  the  situations  are  afl^ect- 
ing  and   tender ;   the  sentiments  are  delicate  ;  and, 


Vide  the  Preface  to  Joseph  Andrews. 

f  Half  a  century  has  no:  produced  one  exception  to 
Jhis  opinion. — C. 

f  Those  who  have  seen  much,  and  thoui?ht  much,  of 
'.he  errors  and  distresses  of  domestic  life,  will  probably 
feel  that  our  author's  colouring  in  this  work  is  more 
[ust,  as  well  as  more  chaste,  than  in  any  of  his  other 
novels.  The  appeals  to  the  heart  are,  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  forcible.  Tiie  whole  of  Miss  Matthews's  narra- 
tive abounds  with  exquisite  touches  of  nature  and  pas- 
sion ;  but  whn:  may  be  referred  to  with  most  confidence 
are,  chapter  vi  of  book  x.  and  chapter  viii.  of  book  xi. 
Where  do  we  liod  ihe  consequences  of  imprudence  or 
'uiJt  represented  with  such  irresistible  tenderness  ? — 
The  force  of  personal  prejudice  was  never,  perhaps, 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  sentiments  of 
Richardson  and  his  correspondents  on  this  work. — A 
Mrs.  Donellan  says,  "Will  you  leave  us  to  Captain 
Booth  and  Betty  Thoughtless  for  our  example  ?  As  for 
poor  Amelia,  she  is  so  great  a  fool  we  pity  her,  but  can- 
not lie  humble  enough  to  desire  to  imitate  her."  P«,ich- 
ardson,  in   reply,  with  characteristic  vanity,  repeats. 

Will  I  leave  you  lo  Captain  Booth.-'  Captain  Booth, 
tnadam,  has  done  his  business.  Mr.  Fielding  has  over 
written  himself,  or  rather  uwderwriiten  ;  and  in  his  own 
iournal,  seems  ashamed  of  his  last  piece,  and  has  pr'^- 
niised  that  the  same  muse  shall  write  no  more  for  him. 
I'ho  piece,  in  short,  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  publish«»d 
o/ty  years  ago,  as  to  sale.  "X'ou  guess  I  have  not  rend 
Amelia,  indeed.  I  have  read  but  the  first  volume  I" 
kc— C 


upon  t!ie  whole,  it  is  the  Odysne-^    the  m(U'al  and  p* 
ihetic  work  of  Henry  Fielding.  § 

While  he  was  planning  and  executing  this  pirce 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  distracted  by 
that  multiplicity  of  avocations  which  surround  a  pub- 
lic magistrate  ;  and  his  constitution,  now  greatly  im- 
paired and  enfeebled,  was  labouring  under  attacks  o; 
tlie  gout,  which  were  o\  course,  severer  than  ever 
However,  the  activity  of  his  mind  was  not  tol>e  sub- 
dued. One  literary  pursuit  was  no  sooner  over  ihar 
fresh  gahie  arose.  A  periodical  paper,  under  the 
title  of  The  Covent-Garden  Journal,  by  Sir  Alexan- 
der Drawcansir,  Knight  and  Censor- General  of  Greai 
Britain,  was  immediately  set  on  foot.  It  was  pub- 
lished twice  in  every  week,  viz.  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  and  conducted  so  much  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  public,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  that 
it  was  at  length  felt  with  a  general  regret  that  the 
author's  health  did  not  enable  him  to  persist  in  the 
undertaking  any  longer.  Soon  after  this  work  was 
dropt,  our  author's  whoVe  frame  of  body  was  so  en 
tirely  shattered  by  continual  inroads  of  complicate.T 
disorders,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  of  business  in  his 
o.^.ce,  that  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  was 
obliged  to  set  out  for  Lisbon,  to  try  if  there  v.as  any 
restorative  quality  in  the  more  genial  air  of  that  cli- 
rnate.  Even  in  this  distressful  condition,  his  imagi- 
nation still  continued  making  its  strongest  efforts  to 
display  itself;  and  the  last  gleams  of  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour faintly  sparkled  in  the  account  he  left  behind 
him  of  his  voyage  to  that  place.  In  this,  his  last 
sketch,  he  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  person  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  jesting  on  the  scaffold  :  for  his  strength 
was  now  quite  exhausted  ;  and  in  about  two  monthi 
after  his  arrival  in  Li.sbon,  he  yielded  his  iast  breatn, 
in  the  year  ITo't,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hia 
age. 

He  left  behind  him  (for  he  married  a  second  time* 
a  wife  and  four  children;  three  of  which  are  still  liv- 
ing, and  are  now  training  up  in  a  handsome  course  o 
education,  under  the  care  of  their  uncle,  with  the  aic' 
of  a  very  generous  donation,  given  annually  by  Ralph 
Allen,  Esq.  for  that  pr.rpose.  An  instance  of  hu- 
manity which  the  reader  did  not  want  to  learn  of 
him  whose  life  is  a  constant  effusion  of  munificence  . 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  writer,  whose  works  have  af- 
forded such  exquisite  entertainment,  he  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  generous  patron  of  the  father  is  now 
the  tender  guardian  of  his  orphans. |j 

Thus  was  closed  a  course  of  disappointment,  dis- 
tress, ve.xation,  infirmity,  and  study  ;  for  with  each  oi 
these  his  life  was  variously  chequered,  and,  perhaps, 
in  stronger  proportions  than  has  been  the  lot  of  many. 
Shall  wrt  now,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian 
ritual,  frame  a  public  accusation  against  his  memory  ? 
The  former  method  would  gratify  malevolence,  the 
more  especially  if  we  stated  facts  with  aggravation, 
or  discoloured  them  a  little  by  misrepresentation,  and 
then,  from  premises  injuriously  established,  drew, 
with  a  pretended  reluctance,  a  few  conclusions  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  his  moral  character.  But 
the  candid  reader  will  recollect  that  the  charge  vc- 

§  It  is  proper  the  reader  should  be  informed  that 
Jltnrlia,  in  this  edition,  is  printed  from  a  copy  corrected 
by  the  author's  own  hand.  The  exceptirnable  passages, 
which  inadvertency  had  thrown  out,  are  here  retrenched 
and  the  work,  u]x>n  the  whole,  will  be  Ibund  nearer  per 
fection  than  it  was  in  its  original  state. 

II  Mr.  Allen  died  in  1764,  and  bequeathed  to  Mr» 
Fielding  and  her  children  \ijQl.  etch. — O 
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naJity  never  ceases  to  bo  exhibited  against  abilities 
ui  distress,  which  was  our  author's  lot  in  the  first  part 
nf  his  life,  and  that  the  first  magistrate  of  WcsiiiKn- 
fcter  is  ever  liable  to  imputations  ;  fi)r  an  answer  to 
Ahich  wo  refer  to  a  nassage  in  the  Voyat^tlo  JJxbon^ 
tJid  a  note  annexed  to  it.  "A  predecessor  of  mine 
used  to  boast  that  lie  made  one  thousand  poiuids  a 
vear  in  his  ofllco  ;  but  how  he  <lid  this  (if,  iJidoe<l,  he 
did  it)  is  to  me  a  secret.  Ilis  clerk,  now  mine,  told 
jie  I  had  mora  business  than  he  had  ever  known  ; 
•Jiere  ;  I  am  sure  I  had  as  much  as  any  man  could  do. 
The  truth  is,  the  foes  are  so  very  low,  wiien  any  are 
lue,  and  so  nnich  is  done  for  nolliin;^,  that  if  a  sinjjUi 
justice  of  peico  had  business  enough  to  employ 
wenty  clerks,  neither  he  nor  they  would  get  much 
oy  tlieir  labour.  Tho  public  will  not,  ihereCpre,  I 
hope,  think  I  betray  a  secret,  when  I  inform  them 
diat  I  received  frcm  the  government  a  yearly  pen- 
sion out  of  the  public  service-money  ;  which  I  believe, 
indeed,  would  have  been  larger,  had  my  great  patron 
^ecn  convinced  of  an  error  which  I  have  lieard  him 
itter  more  than  once — that  he  could  not  indeed  say 
that  the  acting  as  a  principal  justice  of  peace  in 
Westminister  was  on  all  accounts  very  desirable,  but 
that  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  a  very  lucrative 
ofiice.  Now,  to  have  shown  him  plainly  that  a  man 
must  be  a  rogue  to  make  a  very  little  this  way,  and 
that  lie  could  not  make  much  by  being  as  great  a 
rogue  as  he  could  he,  would  have  required  more  con- 
fidence than,  I  believe,  lie  had  in  me,  and  more  of 
his  conversation  than  he  chose  to  allow  me  ;  I  there- 
tore  resigned  the  office,  and  the  farther  execution  of 
mv  plan,  to  my  brother,  who  had  long  been  my  as- 
sistant. And  now,  lest  the  case  between  rne  and  the 
'cader  should  be  the  same  in  both  instances  as  it  was 
\n  tween  me  and  the  great  man,  I  will  not  add  an- 
».her  word  on  the  subject."  The  indignation  with 
A'hich  he  throws  the  dishonour  from  him  will  plead  in 
nis  behalf  with  every  candid  mind  :  more  particularly, 
when  it  is  considered  as  the  declaration  of  a  dying 
man.  It  will  therefore  be  the  more  humane  and  gene- 
rous office,  to  set  down  to  the  account  of  slander  and 
defamation  a  great  part  of  that  abuse  which  was  dis- 
charged against  him  by  his  enemies,  in  his  lifetime ; 
deducing,  however,  froiQ  the  whole,  this  useful  les- 
son, that  quick  and  warm  passions  should  be  early 
controlled,  and  that  dissipation  and  extravagant  plea- 
eures  are  the  most  dangerous  palliatives  that  can  be 
found  for  disappointments  and  vexations  in  the  first 
stages  of  life.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Fielding 
rery  soon  squandered  aws.y  his  small  patrimony, 
.  hicn,  with  economy,  night  Iiave  procured  him  in- 
dependence; we  have  seen  how  he  ruined  into  tlic 
hirgain  a  constitution  which,  in  its  original  texture, 
fe<emed  formed  to  last  much  longer.  When  illness 
and  indigence  were  once  let  in  upon  him,  he  no 
longer  remained  the  master  of  his  own  actions ;  and 
tha.  nice  delicacy  of  conduct  which  alone  constitutes 
anil  preserves  a  character,  was  occasionally  obliged 
to  give  way.  When  he  was  not  under  the  immediate 
urgency  of  want,  they  who  were  intimate  with  him 
ire  ready  to  aver  that  he  had  a  mind  greatly  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  mean  or  little ;  when  his  finances 
were  eichausled,  he  was  not  the  most  elegant  in  his 
choice  of  the  means  to  redress  himself,  and  he  would 
instanfly  exhibit  a  farce  or  a  puppet-show  in  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  which  was  wholly  inconsistent  with 
ihe  profession  he  had  embarked  in.  But  his  inti- 
BUtes  can  witness  how  much  his  pride  suffered 'vhen 
VOU  I 


he  was  forced  into  mcasuren  of  this  kind;  no  man 
having  a  juster  sense  of  pr<){)riety  or  more  honourable 
ideas  of  the  fm[)loyment  of  an  author  and  a  scholar. 

Henry  Fielding  was  in  stature  rather  rising  above 
six  feet;  his  frame  of  body  large,  and  remarkably 
robu.st,  till  the  gout  had  broke  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution. Considering  the  esteem  he  was  in  wth 
all  the  artists,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  no 
portrait  of  him  had  ever  been  made.  He  had  Dft(;n 
promised  to  sit  to  his  friend  Hogarth,  for  whose  good 
qualities  and  excellent  genius  he  always  entertained 
so  high  an  esteem,  that  ho  has  left  us  in  his  writings 
many  beautiful  memorials  of  his  affection  :  unluckily, 
however,  it  so  fell  out  that  no  picture  of  him  was  ever 
drawn  ;  but  yet,  as  if  it  was  intended  that  some 
traces  of  his  countenance  should  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  too  by  the  very  artist  whom  our  author  preferred 
to  all  others,  after  Mr.  Hogarth  had  long  laboured  to 
try  if  he  could  bring  out  any  likeness  of  him  fron>. 
images  existing  in  his  own  fancy,  and  just  as  he  was 
despairing  of  success,  for  want  of  some  rule  to  go  by 
in  the  dimensions  and  outlines  of  the  face,  foriuue 
threw  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  way.  A  lady  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  had  cut  a  profile,  which  gave  the 
distances  and  proportions  of  his  face  sufficiently  in 
restore  his  lost  ideas  of  him.  Glad  of  an  opportunit  v 
of  paying  his  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  autlur 
whom  he  admired,  Mr.  Hogarth  caught  -it  this  out- 
line with  pleasure,  and  worked  with  all  the  attact- 
mont  of  friendship,  till  he  finished  that  excellent  draw- 
ing which  recalls  to  all  who  have  seen  die  originai, 
a  corresponding  image  of  the  man. 

Had  the  writer  of  this  Essay  the  happy  pow-er  of 
delineation  which  distinguishes  the  ar'ist  just  men- 
tioned, he  would  here  attempt  a  portrait,  of  Mr.  Field- 
in  f's  mind :  of  the  principal  features,  such  as  they 
appear  to  him,  he  will  at  least  endeytvour  to  give  a 
sketch,  however  imperfect.  His  pass.ons,  as  the  pori 
expresses  it,' were  tremb.ingly  alive  all  o'er:' whatever 
he  desired  he  desired  ardently ;  he  was  alike  impa- 
tient of  disappointment,  or  ill  usage ;  and  the  same 
quickness  of  sensibility  rendertd  him  elate  in  prospe- 
rity, and  overflowing  with  gratitude  at  every  mstance 
of  friendship  or  generosity:  steady  in  his  private  ai- 
tachments,  his  affection  was  warm,  sincere  and  vein- 
ment:  in  his  resentments  he  was  manly,  but  temper- 
ate, seldom  breaking  out  in  his  writings  into  gratifica- 
tions of  ill-humour,  or  personal  satire.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  those  whom  he  loved,  that  he  had  too  much 
penetration  to  be  deceived  in  their  characters  ;  and-il 
is  to  the  advantage  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was  above 
passionate  aVacks  upon  them.  Open,  unbounded, 
and  soci.al  in  his  temper,  he  knew  no  love  of  money  ; 
but,  inclining  to  excess  even  in  his  very  virtues,  he 
pushed  his  contempt  of  avarice  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  imprudence  and  prodigalitj'.  When,  young 
in  hfe,  he  had  a  moderate  estate,  he  soon  suffered  hos- 
pitality to  devour  it ;  and  when  in  the  latter  end  ol 
liis  days,  he  had  an  income  of  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year,  he  knew  no  use  of  money  but  to  keep  his  table 
open  to  those  who  had  been  his  friends  when  young, 
and  had  impaired  their  own  fortunes.  Though  dis- 
posed to  gallantry  by  his  strong  animal  spirits,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  passions,  he  was  remarkable  for 
tenderness  and  constancy  to  his  wife,  and  the  strongest 
affection  for  his  children.  Of  sickness  and  poverty 
he  was  singularly  patient;  and,  under  the  pressure  ol 
those  evils,  he  could  quietly  read  Cicero  de  Comolw 
tione;  but  if  either  of  them  threatened  his  wife,  he 
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was  impetuous  for  her  relief:  and  tljus  often  from  his 
virtues  arose  his  imperfections.  A  sense  of  honour 
ha  had  as  hvely  and  delicate  as  most  men,  but  some- 
times his  passions  were  too  turbulent  for  it,  or  rather 
his  necessities  were  too  pressing ;  in  all  cases  whero 
delicacy  was  departed  from,  his  friends  know  how  his 
own  feelings  reprimanded  him.  The  interests  of  virtue 
and  religion  he  never  betrayed  ;  the  former  is  amia- 
b'y  enforced  in  his  works  ;  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
latter  he  had  projected  a  laborious  answer  to  the 
posthumous  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke ;  and  the  pre- 
[laration  he  had  made  for  it  of  long  extracts  and  argu- 
ments from  the  fathers,  and  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  controversy,  is  still  extant  in  the  hands  of  his  bro- 
ther. Sir  John  Fi'^lding.*  In  short,  our  author  was 
jnhappy,  but  not  vicious  in  his  nature ;  in  his  under- 
gjanding  lively,  yet  solid ;  rich  in  invention,  yet  a  lover 
w'  real  science  ;  an  observer  of  mankind,  yet  a  scholar 
M  Mblargcd  reading  ;  a  spirited  enemy,  yet  an  inde- 

*  Sir  Jokn  died  ia  17<H).— C. 


fatigable  friend  ;  a  satirist  of  vice  and  evil  manners 
yet  a  lover  of  mankind  5  a  useful  citizen,  a  polisheo 
and  instructive  wit;  and  a  magistrate  zealous  for  th« 
order  and  welfare  of  the  community  which  he  served. 
Such  was  the  man,  and  such  the  author,  whose 
works  we  now  offer  to  the  public.  Of  this  under- 
taking we  shall  only  say,  that  the  proprietor  wan 
above  taking  advantage  of  the  author's  established 
reputation  to  enhance  the  price,  but  studieo  princi- 
pally to  send  it  into  the  world  at  as  cheap  a  purchase 
as  possible ;  and  the  editor,  from  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  materials  before  him,  was  careful,  after  com- 
municating with  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  author  3 
friends,  to  reprint  every  thing  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  edition  of  his  works  ;  which  is  intended,  and  no 
doubv  will  provo  A  lasting  moncment  ok  thb 
GEKiirs  OF  Hem'.v  Fielding. 

ARTHUR  MURPHY. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  March  25,  17(19 
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COKTAINIKG    AS  MUCH  OF    THE  BIRTH  OF  THE    FOUNDLING  AS    IS  NECESSARY    OR  FJIOPIR   Tfl 
ACQUAINT  THE  READEll  WITH  IX  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THIS  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  introduclivii  to  the  toork,  or  bill  of  fare  to  the 
feast. 

An  author  ought  to  consider  himself  not 
as  a  frentleman  who  gives  a  private  eleemo- 
synary treat,  but  rather  as  one  who  keeps 
a  public  ordinary,  at  which  ell  persons  are 
welcome  for  their  money.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  entertainer 
provides  what  fare  he  pleases ;  and,  though 
this  should  be  very  indifferent,  and  utterly 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  his  company, 
they  must  not  find  any  fault;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  good  breeding  forces  them  out- 
tvardly  to  approve  and  to  commend  what- 
ever is  set  before  them.  Now  the  contrary 
nf  this  happens  to  the  master  of  an  ordi- 
lary.  Men,  who  pay  for  what  they  eat,  will 
msist  on  gratif^^n^  their  palates,  however 
nice  and  whimsical  these  may  prove ;  and, 
if  every  thing  is  not  agreeable  to  their  taste, 
will  challenge  a  right  to  censure,  to  abuse, 
and  to  d — n  their  dinner  without  control. 

To  prevent,  therefore,  giving  offence  to 
their  customers  by  any  such  disappoint- 
ment, it  hath  been  usual  with  the  honest 
and  well-meaning  host  to  provide  a  bill  of 
fare,  which  all  persons  may  peruse  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  house;  and  having 
thence  acquainted  themselves  with  the  en- 
tertainment w^hich  they  may  expect,  may 
cither  stay  and  regale  with  what  is  provid- 
ed for  them,  or  may  depart  to  some  other 
ordinary  better  accommodated  to  their 
taste. 

As  we  do  not  disdam  to  borrow  wit  or 
ivisdom  from  any  man  who  is  capable  of 
lenling  us  either,  we  have  condescended  to 
take  a  hint  from  these  honest  victuallers,  and 
ehad  prefix  not  only  a  general  bill  of  fare  to 
our  whole  entertainment,  but  shall  likewise 
give  the  reader  particular  bills  to  every 
course  which  is  to  be  served  v.p  in  tliis  and 
•be  ensuing  volume? 


The  provision,  then,  which  we  have  nere 
made  is  no  other  than  Human  JVature.  Nor 
do  I  lear  that  my  sensible  reader,  though 
most  luxurious  in  his  taste,  will  start,  cavil, 
or  be  offended,  because  I  have  named  but 
one  article.  The  tortoise,  as  the  aldermj.D 
of  Bristol,  Avell  learned  in  eating,  knows  by 
much  experience,  besides  the  delicious  cali- 
pash and  calipee,  contains  many  difieren* 
kinds  of  food ;  nor  can  the  learned  reader 
be  ignorant,  that  in  human  nature,  though 
here  collected  under  one  general  name,  is 
such  prodigious  variety,  that  a  cook  will 
have  sooner  gone  through  all  tlie  several 
species  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the 
world,  than  an  author  will  be  able  to  ex- 
haust so  extensive  a  subject. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  apprehen- 
ded from  the  more  delicate,  that  this  dish 
is  too  common  and  vulgar ;  for  what  else  is 
the  subject  of  all  the  romances,  novels, 
plays,  and  poems,  with  which  the  stalls 
abound  ?  Many  exquisite  viands  might  be 
rejected  by  the  epicure,  if  it  was  a  sufficient 
cause  for  his  contemning  of  them  as  com- 
mon and  vulgar,  that  something  was  to  be 
found  in  the  most  paltry  alleys  under  the 
same  name.  In  reality,  true  nature  is  as 
difficult  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  as  the 
Bayonne  ham,  or  Bologna  sausage,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  shops. 

But  the  whole,  to  continue  the  same  met- 
aphor, consists  in  the  cookery  of  the  author ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Pope  tells  us. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drcst ; 

Wliat  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest. 

The  same  animal,  which  hath  the  honour 
to  have  some  part  of  his  flesh  eaten  at  the 
table  of  a  duke,  may  perhaps  be  degraded  in 
another  part,  and  some  of  his  limbs  gibbet 
ed,  as  it  were,  in  the  vilest  stall  in  town 
Where  then  lies  the  difference  between  the 
food  of  the  nobleman  and  the  porter,  it 
both  are  at  dinner  on  the  same  ox  or  calf,  btn 
in  the  seasoning,  the  dressing,  the  garnish 
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ing,  and  tlie  setting  forth  ?  Hence,  the  one 
provokes  and  incites  the  most  languid  ap- 
petite, and  the  otlier  turns  and  pails  that 
wliich  is  the  sharpest  and  keenest. 

In  Hke  manner,  the  excellence  of  the  men- 
tal entertainment  consists  less  in  the  subject, 
than  in  the  author's  skill  in  well  dressing  it 
up.  How  pleased,  therefore,  will  the  read- 
er be  to  find,  that  we  have,  in  the  following 
work,  adhered  closely  to  one  of  the  highest 
principles  of  the  best  cook  which  the  pre- 
sent age,  or  perhaps  that  of  Heliogabalus, 
hath  produced  r  This  great  man,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  polite  eating,  begins 
at  first  bv  settino-  plain  thino-s  before  his 
hungry  guests,  rising  afterwards  by  de- 
•jrees,  as  their  stomachs  may  be  supposed 
to  decrease,  to  the  very  quintessence  of 
sauce  and  spices.  In  like  manner,  we  shall 
represent  human  nature  at  first  to  the  keen 
appetite  of  our  reader,  in  that  more  plain 
and  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
country,  and  shall  nercafter  liash  and  ragoo 
it  with  all  the  hign  Frciich  and  Italian  sea- 
soning of  a  llectati-.m  and  vice,  which  courts 
and  cities  afford.  By  these  means,  we 
doubt  not  but  our  reader  may  be  rendered 
desirous  to  read  on  for  ever,  as  the  great 
person  just  above  mentioned  is  supposed  to 
have  made  some  persons  eat. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will  now 
detain  those  who  like  our  bill  of  fare  no  lon- 
ger from  their  diet,  and  shall  proceed  direct- 
ly tv)  serve  up  the  first  course  of  our  history 
(or  their  entertainment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

^9  short  ikscnption  of  Squire  Allworlh%j^  and  a  full 
accou7it  of  Miss  Bndget  Alhvorthy,  his  sistei: 

In  that  part  of  the  western  division  of 
this  kingdom,  which  is  commonly  called 
Somersetshire,  there  lately  lived,  (and  per- 
haps lives  still,)  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
vv'as  All  worthy,  and  who  might  well  be  call- 
ed the  favourite  of  both  nature  and  fortune  ; 
for  both  of  these  seem  to  have  contended 
which  should  bless  and  enrich  him  most.  In 
this  contention,  nature  may  seem  to  some  to 
have  come  off  victorious,  as  she  bestowed 
on  him  many  gifts;  while  fortune  had  only 
'»ne  gift  in  her  power;  hut  in  pouring  forth 
this,  she  was  so  very  profuse,  that  others 
]>erhaps  may  think  this  single  endowment  to 
l>.ave  been  more  than  equivalent  to  all  the 
various  blessings  which  he  enjoyed  from  na- 
I  ire.  From  the  former  of  these,  he  derived 
an  agreeable  person,  a  sound  constitution,  a 
solid  understanding,  and  a  benevolent  heart; 
by  the  latter,  he  was  decreed  to  the  inherit- 
aace  of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the 
Eountry. 

Thi?  gentleman  had  in  his  youth  married 


a  very  worthy  and  beautiful  woman,  a 
whom  he  had  been  extremely  fond  :  by  hei 
he  had  iiad  three  children,  all  of  whom 
died  in  their  infancy.  He  had  likewise  had 
the  misfortune  of  burying  this  beloved  wife 
herself,  about  five  years  before  the  tinie  in 
which  this  history  chooses  to  sot  out.  Tliis 
loss,  however  great,  he  bore  like  a  man  o' 
sense  and  constancy;  though  it  must  he 
confessed,  he  would  ollentalk  a  little  whim- 
sically on  this  head;  for  he  sometimes  said, 
he  looked  on  himself  as  still  married,  and 
considered  his  wife  as  only  gone,  a  little  be- 
fore him,  a  journey  which  he  should  most 
certahily,  sooner  or  later,  take  after  her; 
and  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  meet- 
ing her  again,  in  a  place  where  he  should 
never  part  with  iier  more ; — sentiments 
lor  which  his  sense  was  arraigned  by  one 
part  of  his  neighbours,  liis  religion  by  a 
second,  and  his  sincerity  by  a  third. 

He  no\v  lived,  for  the  most  part,  retired 
in  the  country,  with  one  sister,  ibr  whom 
he  had  a  very  tender  affection.  This  lady 
was  now  somewhat  past  the  age  of  thirty, 
an  era  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
licious, the  title  of  old  maid  may  with  no 
impropriety  be  assumed.  She  was  of  that 
species  of  women,  whom  you  commend 
rather  for  good  qualities  than  beauty,  and 
who  are  generally  called,  by  their  own  sex, 
very  good  sort  of  women — as  gooa  a  sort 
of  woman,  madam,  as  you  would  wish  to 
know.  Indeed,  she  was  so  far  from  regret- 
ting want  of  beauty,  that  she  never  men- 
tioned that  perfection,  (if  it  can  be  called 
one,)  without  contempt;  and  would  often 
thank  God  she  was  not  as  handsome  as 
Miss  Such-a-one,  whom  perhaps  ])eauty 
had  led  into  eiTors,  which  she  might  have 
otherwise  avoided.  Miss  Bridget  AUwor- 
thy,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  tliis  lady,) 
very  rightly  conceived  the  charms  of  person 
in  a  woman  to  be  no  better  than  snares  f<)r'" 
herself,  as  well  as  for  others ;  and  yet  so 
discreet  was  she  in  her  conduct,  that  her 
prudence  was  as  much  on  the  guard,  as  if 
slie  had  all  the  snares  to  apprefiend  which 
were  ever  laid  for  her  v/hole  sex.  Indeed, 
I  have  observed,  (though  it  may  seem  un- 
accountable to  the  reader,)  that  this  guard 
of  prudence,  like  the  trained  bands,  is  alwa3^s 
readiest  to  go  on  duty  where  there  is  the 
least  danger.  It  often  basely  and  cowardly 
deserts  those  paragons,  for  whom  the  men 
are  all  ^vishing,  sighing,  dying,  and  spread- 
ing every  net  in  their  power ;  and  constantly 
attends  at  the  heels  of  that  higher  order  of 
women,  for  whom  tfw  other  sex  have  a 
more  distant  and  awful  respect,  and  whom 
(from  despair,  I  suppose,  of  success,)  they 
never  venture  to  attack. 

Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  we  pro- 
ceed any  farther  together,  to  acquaint  thee, 
that  I  intend  to  diffress,  throno-h  tiiis  wheie 
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history,  fis  often  as  I  sec  occasion  ;  of  which 
',  am  myself  a  belter  '}\n\<Tii  than  any  pililul 
niiic  wliatever.  And  here  I  must  desire 
al!  those  critics  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  not  to  intermeddle  with  afl'airs,  or  works, 
wliirii  no  ways  concern  them;  lor,  till  they 
produce  tlie  antiiority  by  which  they  are 
constituted  judges.  I  shaiJ  not  plead  to  their 
cjrisdiction. 


CHAPTER  III. 

f?i  odd  accident,  which  befell  J\Ir.  Mhcorthy  at  his 
return  home.  The  decent  behaviour  of  Mrs. 
Deborah  Wilkiiu ;  with  sojne  proper  aniniad^ 
versions  on  bastards. 

I  HAVE  told  my  reader,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  Mr.  Alhvorlhy  inherited  a 
large  fortune ;  that  liC  had  a  good  heart, 
and  no  family.  Hence,  doubtless,  it  will  be 
ODncluded  by  many,  that  he  liv-ed  like  an 
honest  man,  and  owed  no  one  a  shilling, 
took  nothing  but  what  was  his  own,  kept  a 
good  house,  entertained  his  neighbours  with 
a  hearty  welcome  at  his  table,  and  was 
charitable  to  the  poor,  i.  e.  to  those  who 
had  rather  beo;  than  work,  bv  sivino-  them 
lie  oftals  from  it;  that  he  died  immensely 
rich,  and  built  an  hospital. 

And  true  it  is,  that  he  did  many  of  these 
things ;  but  had  he  done  nothing  more,  I 
should  have  left  him  to  have  recorded  his 
jwn  merit  on  some  fair  free-stone  over  the 
door  of  that  hospital.  Matters  of  a  much 
more  extraordinary  kind  are  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  this  history,  or  I  should  grossly 
mispend  my  time  in  writing  so  voluminous 
a  work;  and  you,  my  sagacious  friend, 
miixht  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure  travel 
through  some  pages,  which  certain  droll 
authors  have  been  facetiously  pleased  to  call 
The  Hisioii/  of  England. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  absent  a  full 
((Uarter  of  a  year  in  London,  on  some  very 
particular  business,  though  I  know  not  what 
it  was,  but  judge  of  its  importance  by  its 
having  detained  him  so  long  from  home, 
whence  he  had  not  been  absent  a  month  at 
a  time  during  the  space  of  many  years.  He 
came  to  his  house  very  late  in  the  evening, 
ind,  after  a  short  supper  with  his  sister,  re- 
tired much  fatigued  to  his  chamber.  Here, 
having  spent  some  minutes  on  his  knees,  a 
custom  which  he  never  broke  through  on 
any  account,  he  was  preparing  to  step  into 
bed,  when,  upon  opening  the  clothes,  co  his 
great  surprise,  he  beheld  an  infant,  wrapt 
up  in  some  coarse  linen,  in  a  sweet  and  pro- 
found sleep,  between  his  sheets.  He  stood 
some  time  lost  in  astonishment  at  this  sight ; 
but,  as  good-nature  had  always  the  ascen- 
dant in  liis  mind,  he  soon  began  to  be 
*ouched  with  sentiments  of  compassion  for 


the  litile  wretch  bof(  re  him.  He  then  ran^. 
his  bell,  and  ordered  an  elderly  woman-ser- 
vant to  rise  immediately,  and  come  to  him  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  was  so  eager  in  con- 
templating the  beauty  of  innocence,  aj)pear- 
ing  in  those  lively  colours  with  which  in- 
fancy and  sleep  always  display  it,  that  \m 
thoughts  were  too  n)uch  engaged  to  reflect 
that  he  was  in  his  shirt  when  the  matron 
came  in.  She  had  indeed  given  her  master 
sufiicicnt  time  to  dress  himself;  lor,  out  of 
respect  to  him,  and  regard  to  decency,  she 
had  spent  many  minutes  in  adjusting  her 
hair  at  the  lookinir-iJrlass,  notwithstanding 
all  the  hurry  in  which  she  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  servant,  and  though  her  mas- 
ter, for  aught  she  knew,  lay  expiring  in  an 
apoplexy,  or  in  some  other  fit. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  a  creature, 
who  had  so  strict  a  regard  to  decency  in  her 
own  person,  should  be  shocked  at  the  least 
deviation  from  it  in  another.  She  therefore 
no  sooner  opened  the  door,  and  saw  her 
master  standing  by  the  bed-side  in  his  shirt, 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  than  she  started 
back  in  a  most  terrible  fright,  and  might 
perhaps  liave  swooned  away,  had  he  not 
now  recollected  his  being  undrest,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  terrors  by  desiring  her  to  stay 
without  the  door  till  he  had  thrown  some 
clothes  over  his  back,  and  was  become  in- 
capable of  shocking  the  pure  eyes  of  Mps. 
Deborah  Wilkins,  who  though  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  her  age,  vowed  she  had  never 
beheld  a  man  without  his  coat.  Sneerers 
and  profane  wits  may  perhaps  laugh  at  her 
first  fright ;  yet  my  grave  reader,  when  he 
considers  the  time  of  night,  the  summons 
from  her  bed,  and  the  situation  in  which 
she  found  her  master,  will  highly  justify  and 
applaud  her  conduct ;  unless  the  prudence, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  attend  maidens 
at  that  period  of  life  at  which  Mrs.  Debo- 
rah Imd  arrived,  should  a  httle  lessen  his 
admiration. 

When  Mrs.  Deborah  returned  into  the 
room,  and  was  acquainted  by  her  master 
with  tlie  finding  the  little  inliint,  her  con- 
sternation was  rather  greater  than  his  had 
been;  nor  could  she  refrain  from  crying  out, 
with  great  horror  of  accent  as  well  as  look, 
'  My  good  sir  !  what's  to  be  done  ?'  Mr. 
Allworthy  answered,  she  must  take  caie  of 
the  child  that  evening,  and  in  the  morning 
he  would  give  orders  to  provide  it  a  nurse. 
'  Yes.  sir,'  says  she,  'and  I  hope  your  wor- 
ship will  send  out  your  w^arrant  to  take  up 
the  hussy  its  mother,  (for  she  must  be  one 
of  the  neighbourhood,)  and  I  should  be  crla({ 
to  see  her  committed  to  Bridewell,  and 
whipt  at  the  cart's  tail.  Indeed,  such  wiiked 
sluts  cannot  be  too  severely  punished.  TJ. 
warrant  'tis  not  her  first,  by  her  impudence 
in  laying  it  to  your  worship.' — "  In  la  /ing  n 
i  to  me !  Deborah,'  answered  Allworthy  ,  '  ! 
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can't  think  &nc  had  any  such  desitjrn.  I  sup- 
pose she  hath  only  taken  this  method  to 
provide  for  her  child;  and  truly  I  am  glad 
she  hath  not  done  worse.' — '  1  don't  know 
wliat  is  worse,'  cries  Deborah,  '  than  lor 
suoli  wicked  strumpets  to  lay  their  sins  at 
iionest  men's  doors;  and  thougli  your  wor- 
5lii.p  kniows  your  own  innocence,  yet  tlic 
'vorld  is  censorious  ;  and  it  hath  been  many 
an  honest  man's  hap  to  pass  lor  the  father 
of  ciiildren  he  never  begot;  and,  if  your 
worship  should  provide  for  the  child,  it  may 
make  the  people  the  apter  to  believe ;  be- 
sides, why  should  your  worship  provide  for 
Hiat  the  parish  is  obliged  to  maintain  ?  For 
rny  own  part,  if  it  was  an  honest  man's 
child,  indeed  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  it  goes 
ao'ainst  me  to  touch  these  misbegotten 
wretches,  whom  I  don't  look  upon  as  my 
fellow-creatures.  Faugh,  how  it  stinks  !  It 
(loth  not  smell  like  a  christian.  If  I  might 
be  so  bold  as  to  give  my  advice,  I  would 
have  it  put  in  a  basket,  and  sent  out  and 
laid  at  the  church-warden's  door.  It  is  a 
good  night,  only  a  little  rainy  and  windy ; 
and,  if  it  was  well  wrapt  up.  and  put  in  a 
warm  basket,  it  is  two  to  one  but  it  lives 
till  it  is  found  in  the  morning.  But  if  it 
should  not,  we  haA'e  discharged  our  duty  in 
taking  care  of  it;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  better 
for  such  creatures  to  die  -n  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, than  to  grow  up  and  imitate  their 
mothers ;  for  nothing  better  can  be  expect- 
ed of  them.' 

There  were  some  strokes  in  this  speech, 
which  perhaps  would  have  oHended  Mr. 
Allworthy,  had  he  strictly  attended  to  it ; 
hut  he  had  now  got  one  of  liis  fingers  into 
tlie  infant's  hand,  which,  by  its  gentle  pres- 
sure, seeming  to  implore  his  assistance,  had 
certainly  outpleaded  the  eloc|uence  of  Mrs. 
Deborah,  had  it  been  ten  times  gTeater  than 
!t  Vv'as.  He  now  gave  Mrs.  Deborah  posi- 
tive orders  to  take  the  child  to  her  own  bed, 
and  to  call  up  a  maid-servant  to  provide  it 
pap,  and  other  things,  against  it  w^aked. 
He  likewise  ordered,  that  pro]:!er  clothes 
should  be  procured  for  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  it  should  be  brought  to  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  was  stirring. 

Such  was  the  discernment  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins,  and  such  the  respect  she  bore  her 
master,  under  whom  she  enjoyed  a  most 
excellent  place,  that  her  scruples  gave  way 
TO  his  peremptory  commands  ;  and  she  took 
the  child  under  her  arms,  without  any  ap- 
parent disgust  at  the  illegality  of  its  birth  ; 
and,  declaring  it  was  a  sweet  little  infant, 
wolkea  off'wTth  it  to  her  own  chamber. 

Aiwontiy  here  betook  himself  to  those 
I'l.easing  shimbers,  which  a  heart  that  liun- 
gers  after  goodness  is  apt  to  enjoy  when 
thoroughly  satisfied.  As  these  are  possibly 
sweeter  than  what  are  occasioned  by  any 
>)lher  hearty  nieal,  I  should  take  more  pains 


to  display  them  to  tlie  reader,  if  1  knew  an^^ 
air  to  recommend  him  to  fin*  the  procuriDi? 
such  an  appetite. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  rcader^s  neck  brovght  nifo  danger  by  a  de, 
saiption ;  his  escape;  and  the  great  condescen- 
sion of  J\Iiss  Bridget  Jlllxccrthy. 

The  Gothic  style  of  building  could  pr">- 
duce  nothing  nobler  than  Mr.  Allworthy'a 
house.  There  was  an  air  of  orrandeur  in  it 
that  struck  you  with  awe,  and  rivalled  the 
beauties  of  the  best  Grecian  architecture  ; 
and  it  was  as  commodious  within  as  vener- 
able without. 

It  stood  on  the  south-east  side  of  a  iii'.i, 
but  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  it,  su 
as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a 
grove  of  old  oaks,  which  rose  above  it  in  a 
gradual  ascent  of  near  half  a  mile,  and  yet 
high  enough  to  enjoy  a  most  charming  pros- 
pect of  the  valley  beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grove  was  a  fine  lawn, 
sloping  down  towards  the  house  ;  near  the 
summit  of  which  rose  a  ])lentiful  spring, 
f^ushino;  out  of  a  rock  covered  with  firs,  and 
Ibrming  a  constant  cascade  of  about  thirty 
feet,  not  carried  down  a  rei!:ular  flight  ol 
steps,  but  tumbling  in  a  natural  fall  over  the 
broken  and  mossy  stones,  till  it  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  ;  then  running  off  in  a 
pebbly  channel,  that  with  niany  lesser  falls 
winded  along,  till  it  lei!  into  a  lake  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he- 
low  the  house  on  the  south  side,  and  whicli 
was  seen  from  every  room  in  the  front.  Out 
of  this  lake,  which  filled  the  centre  of  a 
beautitul  plain,  embellished  Avilh  groups  of 
beeches  and  elms,  and  led  with  sheep,  is- 
sued a  river,  that  lor  several  miles  was  seen 
to  meander  througli  an  amasing  variety  ol 
meadows  and  woods,  till  it  emptied  itself 
into  the  sea;  with  a  large  arm  of  which, 
and  aji  island  beyond  it,  the  prospect  was 
closed. 

On  the  right  of  this  valley  opene^I  another 
of  less  extent,  adorned  with  several  villages, 
and  terminated  by  one  of  the  towers  of  an 
old  ruined  abbey,  grown  over  with  ivy,  and 
part  of  the  front,  which  remained  still  entire. 

The  left-hand  scene  presented  a  view  ol 
a  very  fine  parlc,  composed  of  very  unequal 
n-round,  and  agreeably  varied  with  all  the 
diversity  that  hills,  lawns,  wood,  and  w^ater, 
laid  out  with  admirable  taste,  bui  owing 
less  to  art  than  to  nature,  could  give.  Be- 
yond this,  the  country  gradually  rose  into  a 
ridfre  of  wild  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  above  the  clouds. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  tlie 
morning  wa^  remarlcably  serene,  when  Mr 
/r. worthy   walked   f Drill   on    the    terrace 
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p">ere  the  dawn  opened  every  minute  that 
lovely  prosj)cct  we  have  belbre  described  to 
his  eye.  And  now,  iiaving  sent  forth  streams 
if'jii^ht,  which  ascended  the  blue  finnanient 
brltire  him,  as  harbingers  preceding  Ids 
;x)mp,  in  the  liill  blaze  of  his  majesty,  uj) 
rose  tlie  sun;  than  which  one  object  alone 
in  this  lower  creation  could  be  more  glori- 
ous, and  that  Mr.  AUworthy  himself  pre- 
sented,— a  human  being  rejilete  with,  bene- 
volence, meditatin*^  in  what  manner  he 
might  render  himseff  most  acceptable  to  his 
Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  his  crea- 
tures. 

Header,  take  care.  I  have  unadvisedly 
led  thee  to  the  top  of  as  high  a  iiill  as  Mr. 
AHworthy's,  and  liow  to  get  thee  down, 
without  breaking  thy  neck,  I  do  not  well 
know.  However,  let  us  e'en  venture  to 
slide  down  together ;  for  Miss  Bridget  rings 
her  bell,  and  Mr.  AUworthy  is  summoned 
to  breakfast,  where  I  must  attend,  and,  if 
you  please,  shall  be  glad  of  your  company. 

The  usual  compliments  having  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  AUworthy  and  Miss  Bridget,  and 
the  tea  being  poured  out,  he  summoned 
Mrs.  WUkins,  and  told  his  sister  he  had  a 
present  for  her ;  for  which  she  thanked  him, 
iinagining,  I  suppose,  it  had  been  a  gown, 
or  some  ornament  for  her  person.  Indeed, 
he  very  often  made  her  such  presents ;  and 
she,  in  complaisance  to  him,  spent  much 
time  in  adorning  herself.  I  say,  in  complai- 
sance to  him,  because  she  always  expressed 
the  greatest  contempt  for  dress,  and  for 
(hose  ladies  who  made  it  their  study. 

But  if  such  was  her  expectation,  liow  was 
ihe  disappointed,  when  Mrs.  Wilkins,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  she  had  received  from 
her  master,  produced  the  little  infant !  Great 
surprises,  as  hath  been  observed,  are  apt  to 
be  sUent ;  and  so  was  Miss  Bridget,  till  her 
brother  began,  and  told  her  the  whole  story, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows  it  already,  we 
shall  not  repeat. 

Miss  Bridget  had  always  expressed  so 
great  a  regard  for  what  the  ladies  are  pleas- 
ed to  call  virtue,  and  had  herself  maintained 
«uch  a  severity  of  character,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected, especially  by  Mrs.  Wilkins,  that  she 
would  have  vented  much  bitterness  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  have  voted  for  sending 
the  child,  as  a  kind  of  noxious  animal,  im- 
mediately out  of  the  hcuse ;  but,  on  the  con- 
rrary,  she  rather  took  the  good-natured  side 
of  the  question,  intimated  some  compassion 
for  the  helpless  little  creature,  and  com- 
anended  her  brother's  charity  in  what  he 
/lad  done. 

Perliaps  the  reader  may  account  for  this 
feehaviour  from  her  condescension  to  Mr. 
AUworthy,  when  we  have  informed  him, 
that  the  good  man  had  ended  his  narrative 
with  owning  a  resolution  to  take  care  of  the 
r.hiid,  and  tc  breed  him  up  as  his  own  ;  for, 
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to  acknowledge  tlie  truth,  she  was  aiwavs 

ready  to  oblige  lier  })rot)ier,  and  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  contradicted  his  sentiments : 
she  would  indeed  sometimes  make  a  few 
observations,  as,  that  men  were  headstrong, 
and  must  have  their  own  way,  and  would 
wish  she  had  been  blessed  with  an  inde- 
pendent fortune;  but  these  were  always 
vented  in  a  low  voice,  and  at  the  most 
amounted  only  to  what  is  called  muttering. 

However,  what  she  Avithheld  from  the  in- 
fant, she  bestowed  with  the  utmost  profuse- 
ness,  on  the  poor  unknown  mother,  whom 
she  called  an  impudent  slut,  a  wanton  Fhjs- 
sy,  an  audacious  harlot,  a  wicked  jade,  a  vile 
strumpet,  with  every  other  appellation  with 
which  tlve  tongue  of  virtue  never  liiils  to  lash 
those  who  bring  a  disgrace  on  the  sex. 

A  consultation  was  now  entered  into,  hou 
to  proceed  in  order  to  discover  the  mother. 
A  scrutiny  was  first  made  into  the  cliarac- 
ters  of  the  female  servants  of  the  house, 
who  were  all  acquitted  by  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and 
with  apparent  merit ;  for  she  had  collected 
them  herself;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  dif 
ficult  to  find  such  anotlier  set  of  scarecrows. 

The  next  step  was  to  examine  am.ong  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  parish  ;  and  this  was  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  was  to  inquire 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  and  to  make 
her  report  in  the  afternoon. 

Matters  being  thus  settled,  Mr.  AUwoi- 
thy  withdrew  to  his  s+udy,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, and  left  the  child  to  his  sister,  wlio,  a. 
his  desire,  had  undertaken  the  care  of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Contai7iing  a  feio  commmx  matters,  with  a  veiy 
iincommmi  observation  upon  them. 

When  her  master  was  departed,  Mrs. 
Deborah  stood  silent,  expecting  her  cue 
from  Miss  Bridget;  for,  as  to  what  had 
passed  before  her  master,  tlie  prudent 
housekeeper  by  no  means  relied  upon  it,  as 
she  had  often  known  the  sentiments  of  the 
lady,  in  her  brother's  absence,  to  differ 
greatly  from  those  which  she  had  express- 
ed in  his  presence.  Miss  Bridget  did  not, 
however,  suflcr  her  to  continue  long  in  this 
doubtful  situation  ;  for,  having  looked  some 
time  earnestly  at  the  child,  as  it  lay  asleep  in 
the  lap  of  Mrs.  Deborah,  the  good  lady 
cotild  not  f<^rbear  giving  it  a  hearty  kiss,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  herself  wonderI\illy 
pleased  with  its  beauty  and  innocence. 
Mrs.  Deborah  no  sooner  observed  this,  th;in 
she  fell  to  squeezing  and  kissing  it  wiiii  as 
great  raptures  as  sometimes  inspire  the 
sage  dame  of  forty  and  five  towards  a  you^h 
ful  and  vigorous  bridegroom,  crying  out  in 
a  shrill  voice,  '  O  the  dear  little  creature  ! 
the  dear,  sweet,  pretty  creature  !  WcU. 
I  vow,  it  is  as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  was  seen  '' 
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Tijesc  exclamations  continued  lill  they 
^^'■ere  interrupted  by  the  lady,  wlio  now 
proceeded  to  execute  the  coninussion  <^iven 
iicr  ()y  iier  brother,  and  gave  orders  for  pro- 
viding all  necessaries  for  the  child,  aj)point- 
ing  a  very  good  room  in  the  house  lor  his 
nursery.  Her  orders  were  indeed  so  libe- 
ra-1,  tliat,  had  it  been  a  child  of  her  own,  she 
nould  not  have  exceeded  them ;  but,  lest 
the  virtuous  reader  may  condemn  lier  for 
showing  too  great  regard  to  a  base-born 
infant,  to  whicJi  all  charity  is  condemned 
hy  law  as  irreligious,  we  think  it  proper  to 
observe,  tliat  she  concluded  the  whole  with 
saying,  '  Since  it  was  her  brotiier's  wlihn 
\o  adopt  the  little  brat,  she  supposed  little 
master  must  be  treated  witli  great  tender- 
ness :  for  lier  part,  she  could  not  help  think- 
ing it  was  an  encouragement  to  vice  ;  but, 
that  she  knew  too  much  of  the  obstinacy 
of  mankind  to  oppose  any  oi"  their  ridicu- 
lous humours.' 

With  reflections  of  this  nature  she  usual- 
ly, as  has  been  hinted,  accompanied  every 
act  of  compliance  with  her  brother's  inclina- 
tions ;  and  surely  nothing  could  more  con- 
tribute to  heighten  the  merit  of  this  compli- 
ance, tlian  a  declaration  that  she  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  the  folly  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  tliose  inclinations  to  wliich  she  sub- 
mitted. Tacit  obedience  implies  no  force 
upon  tlie  will,  and,  consequently,  may  be 
easily,  and  without  any  pains,  preserv- 
ed ;  but,  when  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  or 
a  friend,  performs  what  w^e  desire,  with 
grumbling  and  reluctance,  with  expressions 
of  dislike  and  dissatisfaction,  the  manliest 
ditTicuVty  which  they  undergo  must  greatly 
enhance  the  obligation. 

As  this  is  one  of  those  deep  observations 
which  very  few  readers  can  be  supposed 
capable ofmaking  themselves,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  lend  them  my  assistance ;  but 
tins  is  a  favour  rarely  to  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  my  work.  Indeed,  I  shall  seldom 
or  never  so  indulge  them,  unless  in  such  in- 
stances as  this,  where  notliing  but  tlie  in- 
spiration with  which  we  writers  are  gifted, 
can  possibly  enable  any  one  to  make  tlie 
oiscovery. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mrs.  Delurah  is  introduced  into  the  parish,  with  a 
simile.  Ji  short  account  of  Jenny  Jones,  with 
the  dijjiculties  and  discoic^agements  xchich  may 
attend  young  ico^neyi  in  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

Mrs.  Deborah,  having  disposed  of  the 
child  according  to  the  will  of  her  master, 
now  prepared  to  visit  those  habitations 
whicli  were  supposed  to  conceal  its  mother. 

Not  otherwise  th.an  when  a  kite,  tremen- 
dous hi  id  !  is  beheld  by  tlie  feathered  gen- 
frrfttjor   J5oaring   aloft,   an'    hoverino:  over 


their  heads  ;  the  amorous  dove,  and  evcrj 
innocent  littiC  bird,  spread  wide  tne  alarm, 
and  fly  trembling  to  their  iiiding-places* 
He  proudly  beats  the  air,  conscious  of  hii 
dignity,  and  meditates  intended  mischief 

So  wiien  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Deborak 
was  jjroclahned  througli  tlie  street,  ail  tJic 
inliabitants  ran  trembling  into  their  liou?,e3, 
each  matron  dreading  lest  the  visit  should 
liill  to  lier  lot.  She  with  stately  steps 
proudly  advances  over  the  field;  aloft  she 
bears  her  towering  liead,  filled  with  cwiceit 
of  her  oAvn  pre-eminence,  and  schemes  to 
effect  her  intended  discovery. 

The  sagacious  reader  will  not,  from  tliia 
simile,  imagine  these  poor  people  had  any 
appreliension  of  the  design  with  which  Mrs. 
Wilkins  was  now  coming  towards  them  ; 
but,  as  the  great  beauty  of  the  simile  may 
possi])!y  sleep  these  hundred  years,  till  some 
future  commentator  shall  take  this  work  in 
hand,  I  think  proper  to  lend  the  reader  a  lit- 
tle assistance  in  this  place. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  signify, 
that,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  kite  to  devour 
little  birds,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  sucii  per- 
sons as  Mrs.  Wilkins  to  insult  and  tyran- 
nise over  little  people.  This  being  indeed 
tlie  means  which  they  use  to  recompense 
to  tliemselves  their  extreme  servility  and 
condescension  to  their  superiors;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  slaves 
and  flatterers  should  exact  the  same  taxes 
on  all  below  them,  which  they  themselves 
pay  to  all  above  them. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Deborah  had  occasion 
to  exert  any  extraordinary  condescension  to 
Mrs.  Bridget,  and  by  that  means  had  a  lit- 
tle soured  her  natural  disposition,  it  w^as  usu- 
al with  her  to  walk  forth  among  these  peo 
pie,  in  order  to  refine  her  temper,  by  vent- 
ing, and,  as  it  were,  purging  off  all  ill  hu- 
mours ;  on  which  account,  she  wws  by  no 
means  a  welcome  visitant :  to  say  the  truth, 
she  was  universally  dreaded  and  hated  by 
them  all. 

On  her  arrival  in  this  place,  she  went  im- 
mediately to  tlie  habitation  of  an  elderly 
matron ;  to  whom,  as  this  matron  had  the 
good  fortune  to  resemble  herself  in  the 
comeliness  of  her  person,  as  well  as  in  lier 
age,  she  had  generally  been  more  favoura- 
ble than  to  any  of  the  rest.  To  tliis  woman 
she  imparted  what  had  happened,  and  tlie 
design  upon  which  she  was  come  thither 
thatmorning.  These  two  began  presently 
to  scrutinise  the  characters  of  the  several 
young  girls  who  lived  in  any  of  those  houses 
and  at  last  fixed  their  strongest  suspicion 
on  one  Jenn;'  Jones,  who,  they  botli  agreed, 
was  the  likeliest  person  to  liave  committeo 
this  act. 

This  Jenny  Jones  was  no  very  comely 
^rl,  either  in  her  face  or  person ;  but  nature 
h?\  somewhat  comuensated  the  want  of 
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Deaiity  with  what  is  generally  more  esteem- 

t(l  by  tliose  ladies  whose  jucltrmcnt  is  arrived 
at  years  of  ])errect  nmturity;  lor  she  had 
i^iven  lier  a  very  uncommon  share  of  undor- 
t!tandin«j^.  This  ijift  Jenny  had  a  good  deal 
improved  by  erudition.  She  had  lived  several 
years  a  servant  with  a  schoolmaster,  who, 
discovering  a  great  quickness  of  parts  in  the 
cirl,  and  an  extraordinary  desire  of  learn- 
ing, n'or  every  leisure  hour  she  was  always 
found  reading  in  the  books  of  the  scholars,) 
had  the  good  nature,  or  folly,  (just  as  the 
reader  pleases  to  call  it,)  to  instruct  her  so 
far,  that  she  obtained  a  competent  skill  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
scholar  as  most  of  the  young  men  of  quality 
of  the  age.  This  advantage,  however,  like 
most  others  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  was  at- 
tended with  some  small  inconveniences ;  for, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  young 
woman  so  well  accomplished  should  have  lit- 
tle relish  for  the  society  ol"  those  Avhom  for- 
tune had  made  her  equals,  but  whom  edu- 
cation had  rendered  so  much  her  inferiors ; 
so  it  is  matter  of  no  greater  astonishment, 
that  this  cfuperiority  in  Jenny,  together  witli 
that  behaviour  which  is  its  certain  conse- 
quence, should  produce  among  the  rest  some 
:ittle  envy  and  ill-will  towards  her;  and  these 
had,  perhaps,  secretly  burnt  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  neighbours  ever  since  her  return  from 
her  service. 

Their  envy  did  not,  however,  display  it- 
self openly,  till  poor  Jenny,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  body,  and  to  the  vexation  of  all  the 
young  women  in  these  parts,  had  publicly 
shown  forth  on  a  Sunday  in  a  nev/  silk  gown, 
with  a  laced  cap,  and  ether  proper  appen- 
dages to  these. 

The  flame,  which  had  before  laid  in  em- 
bryo, now  burst  forth.  Jenny  had,  by  her 
learning,  mcreased  lier  own  pride,  which 
none  of  her  neighbours  were  kind  enough  to 
feed  with  the  honour  she  seemed  to  demand ; 
and  now^,  instead  of  respect  and  adoration, 
she  gained  nothing  but  hatred  and  abuse  bv 
her  finery.  The  whole  parish  declared  she 
could  not  come  honestly  by  such  things;  and 
parents,  instead  of  wishing  their  daughters 
*Jie  same,  felicitated  themselves  that  their 
children  had  them  not. 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  the  good 
woman  first  mentioned  the  name  of  this  poor 
girl  to  Mrs.  Wilkins :  but  there  was  another 
circumstance  that  confirmed  the  latter  in 
her  suspicion;  for  Jenny  had  lately  been 
often  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  liouse.  She  liad 
officiated  as  nurse  to  Miss  Bridget,  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  illness,  and  had  set  up  many  nights 
with  that  lady ;  besides  which,  she  had  been 
seen  there  the  very  day  before  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy'i  return,  by  Mrs.  Wilkins  herself,  though 
thai  sagacious  person  had  not  at  first  con- 
ecived  any  suspicion  of  her  on  that  account: 
for.  as  sho  herself  said,  '  She  had  alwavs  es- 


Jenny  was  now  summoned  to  nppear  in 
person  before  Mrs.  Deborah,  which  she  im- 


teemed  Jenny  as  a  very  sober  girl,'  (though, 
indeed,  she  knew  very  little  (;f  her,)  '  an<? 
had  rather  suspected  some  of  those  wanton 
trollojis,  who  gave  themselves  airs,  because, 
l()rs()oth,  they  thought  themselves  hand 
some.' 

y  was  r 
before  J 
mediately  did.  When  Mrs.  Deborah,  put- 
ting on  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  with  some- 
what more  than  his  austerity,  began  an 
oration  with  tlie  words,  'You  audacious 
strumpet,'  in  which  she  proceeded  rather  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  prisoner  than  to  accuse 
her. 

Though  Mrs.  Deborah  was  fully  satisfied 
of  the  guilt  of  Jenny,  from  the  reasons  above 
shown,  it  is  possible  Mr.  All  worth}'  might 
have  required  some  stronger  evidence  to 
have  convicted  her ;  but  she  saved  her  ac- 
cusers any  such  trouble,  by  freely  confessinf? 
the  whole  fact  with  which  she  was  charged 

This  confession,  though  delivered  rath-ei 
in  terms  of  contrition,  as  it  appeared,  did  no/ 
at  all  mollify  Mrs.  Deborah,  who  now  pro- 
nounced a  second  judgment  against  her,  iD 
more  opprobrious  language  than  before:  noi 
had  it  any  better  success  with  the  bye 
standers,  w4)0  Avere  now  grown  very  numer 
ous.  Many  of  them  cried  out, '  They  thoughl 
what  madam's  silk  gown  would  end  in: 
others  spoke  sarcastically  of  her  learnin'g 
Not  a  single  female  was  present,  but  found 
some  means  of  expressing  her  abhorrence 
of  poor  Jenny;  who  bore  all  very  patiently, 
except  the  malice  of  one  woman,  who  re- 
flected upon  her  person,  and,  tossing  up  her 
nose,  said,  '  The  man  must  have  a  good 
stomach,  who  would  give  silk  gowns  for 
such  sort  of  trumpery.'  Jenny  replied  to 
this,  with  a  bitterness  which  might  have  sur- 
prised a  judicious  person,  who  had  observed 
the  tranquillity  with  which  she  bore  a?i  the 
afironts  to  her  chastity;  but  her  patience 
was,  perhaps,  tired  out:  for  this  is  a  virtue 
Avhich  is  very  apt  to  be  fatigued  by  exer- 
cise. 

Mrs.  Deborah,  having  succeeded  beyond 
her  hopes  in  her  inquiry,  returned  with  much 
triumph,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  mads 
a  faithful  report  to  Mr.  Allworth}^  w^ho  was 
much  surprised  at  the  relation ;  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  parts  and  im- 
provements of  this  girl,  whom  he  intended 
to  have  given  in  marriage,  together  with  a 
small  Uving,  to  a  neighbourintj  curate.  Hia 
concern,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  was  at 
least  equal  to  the  satisfaci  ion  which  appear- 
ed in  Mrs.  Deborah,  and  to  many  readers 
may  seem  much  more  reasonable. 

Mrs.  Bridget  blessed  herself,  and  said, 
'  For  her  part,  she  should  never  heroafter 
entertain  a  good  opinion  of  any  woman. 
For  Jenny  before  this  had  the  happiness  c/ 
beinff  mv  ch  in  her  good  gi-aces  also 
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The  prudent  Inuso:..' opcr  was  a<rain  de- 
spatched to  bring  tli^  j.happy  culprit  before 
Mr.  Alhvorthy,  in  ordt  not,  as  it  was  hoped 
l)y  some,  and  expected  by  all,  to  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction,  but  to  receive  whole- 
some admonition  and  reproof;  which  those, 
who  relish  that  kind  of  instructive  writing, 
mav  peruse  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CoiUahiing  such  grave  matter,  that  the  reader  can- 
not laugh  once  through  tite  whole  chapter,  unless 
peradventure  he  should  laugh  at  the  author. 

When  Jenny  appeared,  Mr.  Alhvorthy 
took  her  into  his  study,  and  s])oke  to  her  as 
follows :  'You  know,  child,  it  is  in  my  power, 
as  a  magistrate,  to  punish  you  very  rigor- 
ously for  what  you  have  done;  and  you  will, 
[)erhaps,  be  the  more  apt  to  fear  I  should 
execute  that  power,  because  you  have  in  a 
Tiianner  laid  your  sins  at  my  door. 

'But  perhaps  this  is  one  reason  which  hath 
determined  me  to  act  in  a  milder  manner 
with  you ;  for,  as  no  private  resentment 
should  ever  influence  a  magistrate,  I  will  be 
so  far  from  considering  your  having  deposit- 
ed the  infant  in  my  house  as  an  aggravation 
o'l  your  ofibnce,  tliat  I  will  suppose,  in  j^our 
laVour,  this  to  have  proceeded  from  a  natural 
affection  to  your  child ;  since  you  might  have 
some  hopes  to  see  it  thus  better  provided 
»br,  than  was  in  the  power  of  yourself,  or  its 
wicked  father,  to  provide  lor  it.  I  should, 
mdeed,  have  been  highly  offended  with  you, 
had  you  exposed  the  little  wretch  in  the 
manner  of  some  inhuman  mothers,  who  seem 
no  less  to  have  abandoned  their  humanity, 
than  to  have  parted  with  their  chastity.  It 
is  the  other  part  of  your  offence,  therefore, 
upon  which  I  intend  to  admonish  you ;  I 
mean  the  violation  of  your  chastity;  a  crime, 
however  lightly  it  may  be  treated  by  de- 
bauched persons,  very  heinous  in  itself,  and 
very  dreadful  in  its  consequences. 

'  The  heinous  nature  of  this  offence  must 
be  sufficiently  apparent  to  every  christian, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  committed  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  our  religion,  and  of  the  express 
commands  of  Him  who  founded  that  reli- 
gion. 

'  And  here  its  consequences  may  well  be 
argued  to  be  dreadful ;  for  Avhat  can  be  more 
F<),  than  to  incur  the  divine  displeasure,  by 
the  breach  of  the  divine  commands;  and  that 
m  an  instance,  against  w^hich  the  highest 
vengeance  is  specifically  denounced? 

'  But  these  tilings,  though  too  little,  I  am 
afraid,  regarded,  are  so  plain,  that  man- 
kind, however  they  may  want  to  be  re- 
nlfcided,  can  never  need  inibrmation  on  this 
head.  A  hint,  therefore,  to  awaken  your 
sense   of  this  matter,  shall  suffice;    for  I 


would  inspire  you  with  repentance,  an  J  not 
drive  you  to  desperation. 

'There  are  other  consequences,  not  indeed 
so  dreadful  or  replete  Avith  horror  as  this ; 
and  yet  such  as,  if  attentively  considered, 
must,  one  would  think,  deter  all  of  your  sex 
at  least  fron  the  commission  of  this  crime. 

'For  by  i.you  are  rendered  infamous,  and 
driven,  like  lepers  of  old,  out  of  society  ;  at 
least  from  tlie  society  of  all  but  wicked  and 
reprobate  persons  ;  for  no  others  will  asso- 
ciate with  you. 

'  If  you  have  fortunes,  you  are  liereby  ren- 
dered incapable  of  enjoying  them  ;  if  you 
have  none,  you  are  disabled  from  acquiring 
any,  nay  almost  of  procuring  your  suste- 
nance ;  for  no  persons  of  character  will  re- 
ceive you  into  their  houses.  Thus  you  are 
oilen  driven  by  necessity  itself  into  a  state 
of  shame  and  misery,  which  unavoidably 
ends  in  the  destruction  of  both  body  and 
soul. 

'Can  any  pleasure  compensate  these  evils  ? 
Can  any  temptation  have  sophistry  and  de- 
lusion strong  enough  to  persuade  you  to  so 
simple  a  bargain  ?  Or  can  any  carnal  ap- 
petite so  overpower  j^our  reason,  or  so 
totally  lay  it  asleep,  as  to  prevent  your  fly- 
ing with  afiright  and  terror  from  a  crime; 
which  carries  such  punishment  always  with 
it? 

'  Hov/  base  and  mean  must  that  woman 
be,  how  void  of  that  dignity  of  mind,  and 
decent  pride,   without  which  we  are  not 
worthy  the  name  of  human  creatures,  who 
can  bear  to  level   herself  with  the  lowest 
animal,  and  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  her,  all  her  heavenly  part,  to  an 
appetite  which  she  hath  in  common  with 
the  vilest  branch  of  the  creation  !     For  no 
woman,  sure,  will  plead  the  passion  of  love 
for  an  excuse.     This  w^ould  be  to  own  her- 
self the  mere  tool  and  bubble  of  the  man. 
Love,  however  barbarously  we  may  cor- 
rupt and  pervert  its  meaning,  as  it  is  a  lau- 
dable, IS  a  rational  passion,  and  can  never 
be  violent,  but  when  reciprocal ;  for  though 
the  scripture  bids  us  love  our  enemies,  it 
means  not  with  that  fervent  love  which  we 
naturally  bear  tow^ards  our  friends :  much 
less  that  we  should  sacrifice  to  them  our 
lives,  and,  what  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us, 
our  innocence.      Now  in   what  lioht,  but 
that  of  an  enemy,  can  a  reasonalble  wo- 
man regard  the  man  who  solicits  her  to  en 
tail  on  herself  all  tlie  misery  I  have  describ- 
ed to  you,  and  who  would  purrliase  to  him- 
self a  short,  trivial,  contemptible  pleasure,  so 
greatly  at  her  expense  !     For,  by  the  laws 
of  custom,   the  whole  shame,  with  ail  its 
dreadful  consequences,  fallsentirelyuponher. 
Can  love,  which  always  seeks  tlie  good  of  it* 
object,  attempt  to  betray  a  woman  h?toa  bar 
«:ain  where  she  is  so  sreatly  to  be  the  loser  i 
If  such  corrupter,  therefore,  should  have 
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tic  impiiilence  to  pretend  a  real  afloction 
Tor  liLT,  ought  not  tlic  woman  to  roganl 
hlin  not  only  as  an  enemy,  l)ut  as  the  worst 
of  lul  enemies, — a  false,  designing,  treaclier- 
ous,  pretended  friend,  who  intends  not  only 
to  debauch  her  body,  but  her  understanding 
at  the  same  time  r' 

Here  Jenny  expressing  great  concern, 
Allvvorthy  paused  a  moment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded :  '  1  have  talked  thus  to  you,  child, 
not  to  insult  you  for  what  is  past  and  irre- 
vocable, but  to  caution  and  strengthen  you 
for  the  future.  Nor  should  I  have  taken 
this  trouble,  but  from  some  opinion  of 
vour  good  sense,  notwithstanding  the  dread- 
ful slip  you  have  made ;  and  from  some 
hopes  of  your  hearty  repentance,  which  are 
founded  on  the  openness  and  sincerity  of 
your  confession.  If  these  do  not  deceive 
me,  I  will  take  care  to  convey  you  from  this 
scene  of  your  shame,  where  you  shall,  by  be- 
mg  unknown,  avoid  the  punishment  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  allotted  to  your  crime  in 
this  world  ;  and  I  hope,  by  repentance,  you 
will  avoid  the  much  heavier  sentence  de- 
nounced against  it  in  the  other.  Be  a  good 
eirl  the  rest  of  your  days,  and  want  shall 
be  no  motive  to  your  going  astray :  and, 
believe  me,  there  is  more  pleasure,  even  in 
this  world,  in  an  innocent  and  virtuous  life, 
than  in  one  debauched  and  vicious. 

'  As  to  your  child,  let  no  thoughts  con- 
cerning it  molest  you  :  I  will  provide  for  it 
m  a  better  manner  than  you  can  ever  hope. 
And  now  nothing  remains,  but  that  you  in- 
form me  who  was  the  wicked  man  that  se- 
duced you  ;  for  my  anger  against  him  will 
De  much  greater  than  you  have  experi- 
enced on  this  occasion.' 

Jenny  now  lifted  up  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  and  with  a  modest  look  and  decent 
voice,  thus  began : 

'  To  know  you,  sir,  and  not  love  your 
goodness,  would  be  an  argument  of  total 
want  of  sense  or  goodness  in  any  one.  In 
me  it  would  amount  to  the  highest  ingrati- 
tude, not  to  feel,  in  the  most  sensible  man- 
ner, the  great  degree  of  goodness  you 
nave  been  pleased  to  exert  on  this  occa- 
sion. As  to  my  concern  for  Avhat  is  past,  I 
itnow  you  will  spare  my  blushes  the  repeti- 
tion. My  future  conduct  will  much  belter 
declare  my  sentiments,  than  any  professions 
I  can  now  make.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
sir,  that  I  take  your  advice  much  kinder 
than  your  generous  offer  with  which  you 
concluded  it :  for,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
eay,  sir,  it  is  an  instance  of  your  opinion  of 
my  understanding.' — Here  her  tears  flow- 
mg  apace,  she  stopped  a  few  moments,  and 
then  proceeded  thus:  '  Indeed,  sir,  your 
kindness  overcomes  me  ;  but  I  will  endeav- 
crur  to  deserve  this  good  opinion ;  for  if  I 
nave  the  understanding  you  are  so  kindly 
picased  to  allow  me,  such  advice  cannot  be 


tnrown  away  upon  me.  I  thank  yo".  sir, 
heartily,  for  your  intended  kindness  K)  my 
poor  helpless  child:  he  is  innocent,  and,  I 
hope,  will  live  1o  be  gratellil  for  all  the  fa- 
vours you  shall  show  him.  But  now,  sir,  I 
must  on  my  knees  entreat  you  not  to  per- 
sist in  asking  me  to  declare  the  father  of  my 
infant.  I  promise  you  most  faithfully  you 
shall  one  day  know;  but  I  am  under  the  most 
solenui  ties  and  engacrements  of  honour,  as 
well  as  the  most  religious  vows  and  protes- 
tations to  conceal  his  name  at  this  time ; 
and  I  know  you  too  well,  to  think  you 
would  desire  I  should  sacrifice  either  my 
honour  or  my  religion. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whum  the  least  mention 
of  these  sacred  words  was  sufficient  to  stag- 
ger, hesitated  a  moment  before  he  replied, 
and  then  told  her,  she  had  done  wrong  to 
enter  into  such  engagements  to  a  villain; 
but  since  she  had,  he  could  not  insist  on 
her  breaking  them.  He  said,  it  was'  not 
from  a  motive  of  vain  curiosity  he  had  in- 
quired, but  in  order  to  punish  the  fellow ; 
at  least,  that  he  might  not  ignorantly  confer 
favours  on  the  undeserving. 

As  to  these  points,  Jenny  satisfied  him, 
by  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  the 
man  was  entirely  out  of  his  reach ;  and  was 
neither  subject  to  his  power,  nor  in  any 
probability  of  becoming  an  object  of  his 
goodness. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  behaviour  had 
gained  Jenny  so  much  credit  with  this  wor- 
thy man,  that  he  easily  believed  what  she 
told  him ;  for  as  she  had  disdained  to  ex- 
cuse herself  by  a  He,  and  had  hazarded  his 
farther  displeasure  in  her  present  situation, 
rather  than  she  would  forfeit  her  honour  or 
integrity,  by  betraying  another,  he  had  but 
little  apprehension  that  she  would  be  guilty 
of  falsehood  towards  himself. 

He  therefore  dismissed  lier,  with  assur- 
ances that  he  would  very  soon  remove  her 
out  of  the  reach  of  that  obloquy  she  had  in- 
curred ;  concluding  with  some  additional 
documents,  in  which  he  recommended  re- 
pentance, saying,  '  Consider,  child,  there  i3 
one  still  to  reconcile  yourself  to,  whose 
favour  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  you 
than  mine.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dialogue  betioeen  mesdames  Bridget  .md  Debo- 
rah: containing  more  anuisevient,  bnt  less  itt 
stniction,  than  thejormei  ■ 

When  Mr.  Allworthy  had  retired  to  hia 
study,  with  Jenny  Jones,  as  hath  been 
seen,  Mrs.  Bridget,  with  tlie  good  house- 
keeper, had  taken  themselves  to  a  jx>8'. 
next  adjoining  to  the  said  study ;  whcnoe, 
through  the  conveyance  of  a  kcv-hole,  the> 
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sucKed  in  at  their  ^ars  the  instructive  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Mr.  AUvvorthy,  together 
with  the  an:;wers  of  Jenny,  and,  indeed, 
every  other  particular  which  passed  in  the 
last  cliapter. 

Tliis  hole  ir  her  brother's  study-door  was 
nideed  as  well  known  to  Mrs.  Bridget,  and 
had  been  as  frequently  applied  to  by  her,  as 
the  famous  hole  in  the  wall  was  by  Thisbe 
of  old.  This  served  to  many  good  purposes. 
For,  by  such  means,  Mrs.  Bridget  became 
often  acquainted  with  lier  brother's  inclina- 
tions, without  sivino;  him  the  trouble  of  re- 
pea  ting  them  to  her.  It  is  true,  some  in- 
conveniencies  attended  this  intercourse,  and 
she  had  sometimes  reason  to  cry  out  with 
Thisbe,  in  Shaksj)eare,  '  0  wicked,  wicked 
wall !'  For,  as  Mr.  Allworthy  was  a  justice 
of  peace,  certain  things  occurred  in  exami- 
nations concerning  bastards,  and  such  like, 
which  are  apt  to  <^ve  great  offence  to  the 
chaste  ears  of  virgins,  especially  when  they 
approach  the  age  of  forty,  as  was  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Bridget.  However,  she  had,  on  such 
occasions,  the  advantage  of  concealing  her 
blushes  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  De  non 
apparentibus,  el  non  existentibus,  eadem  est 
ratio.  In  English,  '  When  a  woman  is  not 
seen  to  blush,  she  doth  not  blush  at  all.' 

Both  the  good  women  kept  strict  silence 
during  the  whole  scene  between  Mr.  AUvvor- 
thy and  tl;e  girl ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  end- 
ed, and  that  j^entleman  out  of  hearing,  Mrs. 
Deborah  could  not  help  exclaiming  against 
the  clemency  of  her  master,  and  especially 
against  liis  suffering  her  to  conceal  the  fa- 
ther  of  the  child,  which  she  swore  she  would 
hav^e  out  of  her  before  the  sun  set. 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Bridget  discompos- 
ed her  features  with  a  smile,  (a  thing  very 
unusual  to  her.)  Not  that  I  would  have 
my  reader  imagine,  that  this  was  one  of 
those  wanton  smiles  which  Homer  would 
have  you  conceive  came  from  Venus,  when 
he  calls  her  the  laughter-loving  goddess: 
nor  was  it  one  of  those  smiles  which  lady 
Seraphina  shoots  from  the  stage-box,  and 
which  Venus  would  quit  her  immortality  to 
be  able  to  equal.  No,  this  was  rather  one 
of  those  smiles,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  dimpled  cheeks  of  the 
august  Tisiphone,  or  from  one  of  the  misses 
her  sister;^. 

With  such  a  smile,  then,  and  with  a  voice 
sweet  as  the  evening  breeze  of  Boreas  in 
the  pleasant  month  of  November,  Mrs. 
Bridget  gently  reproved  the  curiosity  of 
Mrs.  Deborah  ;  a  vice  with  which  it  seems 
the  latter  was  too  much  tainted,  and  which 
the  former  inveighed  against  with  great  bit- 
rerness,  addinir, '  That,  among  al  her  faults, 
she  thanked  Heaven  her  enemies  could  not 
accuse  her  of  pr\dng  into  the  affairs  of  other 
people.' 

She  then  proceeded  to  commend  the  ho- 


nour and  spirit  with  wliich  Jjnny  liad  act- 
ed. She  said,  she  could  not  help  agreeing 
with  her  brother,  that  there  was  .some  me- 
rit in  the  sincerity  ol'her  confession,  and  her 
integrity  to  her  lover :  that  she  iiad  always 
thought  her  a  very  good  girl,  and  doubted 
not  but  she  had  been  seduced  by  some  ras- 
cal, who  had  been  infinitely  more  to  bian.c 
than  lierself,  and  very  probably  had  prevail- 
ed with  her  by  a  promise  ol'  marriage,  or 
some  otlier  treacherous  proceeding. 

This  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridwt  irrcallv 
surprised  Mrs.  Deborah  ;  for  this  well-bred 
woman  seldom  opened  her  lips,  eitlier  to  her 
master  or  his  sister,  till  she  liad  first  sound- 
ed their  inclinations,  with  which  her  senti- 
ments were  always  strictly  consonant.  Here, 
however,  she  thoutrht  she  mis^ht  have 
launched  forth  Avith  safety ;  and  the  saga- 
cious reader  Avill  not,  perha])s,  accuse  licr 
of  want  of  sufficient  forecast  in  so  doing,  but 
will  rather  admire  with  what  wonderful  ce- 
lerity she  tacked  about,  when  she  found 
herself  steering  a  wrong  course. 

'  Nay,  madam,'  said  this  able  woman,  and 
truly  great  politician,  '  I  m.ust  own  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  girl's  spirit,  as  well  as 
your  ladyship.  And,  as  your  ladyship  says, 
if  she  was  deceived  by  some  wicked  man, 
the  poor  wretch  is  to  be  pitied.  And  to  be 
sure,  as  your  ladyship  says,  the  girl  hath 
always  appeared  like  a  good,  honest,  plain 
girl,  and  not  vain  of  her  face,  forsooth,  a.i 
some  wanton  hussies  in  the  neighbourhood 
are. 

'  You  say  true,  Deborah,'  said  Mrs.  Brid- 
get. '  If  the  girl  had  been  one  of  those  vain 
frollops,  of  which  we  have  too  many  in  the 
parish,  I  should  have  condemned  my  bro- 
ther for  his  lenity  towards  lier.  I  saw  two 
farmers'  daughters  at  church,  the  other  day, 
with  bare  necks.  I  protest  they  shocked  me. 
If  wenches  will  hang  out  lures  for  fellows, 
it  is  no  matter  what  tliey  suffer.  I  detest 
such  creatures  ;  and  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  them,  that  their  faces  had  been 
seamed  with  the  small-pox ;  but,  I  must 
confess,  I  never  saw  any  of  tiiis  wanton  be 
haviour  in  poor  Jenny  :  some  artful  villain, 
I  am  convinced,  hath  betrayed,  nay,  per- 
haps, forced  her  ;  and  I  pity  the  poor  Wretch 
with  all  my  heart.' 

Mrs.  Deborah  approved  all  these  senti- 
ments, and  the  dialogue  concluded  with  n 
general  and  bitter  invective  against  beauty 
and  Avith  many  compassionate  considera 
tions  for  all  honest  plain  girls  who  are  de- 
luded by  the  wicked  arts  of  deceitful  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Conlainxng  matters  which  wUi  smyrise  the  r^tadtr. 

Jenny  returned  home  well  pleased  wit>; 
the  reception  she  had  met  wirh  from  M.'- 
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Alhvortliy,  wIkk^i;  iiuhilgenco  to  lier  slic  in- 
dustriously mauo  public ;  partly,  perhaps,  as 
a  sacrilico  to  her  own  j)ri(le,  a 'id  j)artly  from 
tiie  more  prudent  motive  ol'  reconcilinir  Ikt 
neighbours  to  lier,  and  silencing  their  cla- 
mours. 

I3ut  thougli  this  hitler  view,  if  indeed  slie 
luid  it,  may  ap])ear  reasonable  cnougii,  yet 
the  event  did  not  answer  her  expectation  ; 
for  when  siie  was  convened  before  the  jus- 
tice, and  it  was  universally  a])preliended 
that  the  house  of  correction  would  have  been 
lier  fate,  tliough  some  of  the  young  women 
cried  out, '  It  was  good  enough  for  her,'  they 
diverted  tliemselves  with  the  tiioughts  of 
her  beating  hemp  in  a  silk  gown  ;  yet  tiiere 
were  many  others  who  began  to  pity  her 
condition  :  but  when  it  was  known  in  what 
manner  Mr.  All  worthy  had  behaved,  the 
tide  turned  against  her.  One  said,  '  I'll  as- 
sure you,  madam  hath  good  luck.'  A  se- 
cond cried,  '  See  wliat  it  is  to  be  a  favour- 
ite !'  A  third,  '  Ay,  this  comes  of  her  learn- 
ing.' Every  person  made  some  malicious 
conunent  or  other  on  the  occasion,  and  re- 
flected on  the  partiality  of  the  justice. 

The  behaviour  of  these  people  may  ap- 
peal impolitic  and  ungrateful  to  the  reader, 
wlu)  considers  the  power  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  Allworthy :  but  as  to  his  power, 
lie  never  used  it;  and  as  to  his  benevolence, 
he  exerted  so  much,  that  he  had  thereby 
disobliged  all  his  neighbours  ;  for  it  is  a  se- 
cret well  known  to  great  men,  that,  by  con- 
ferring an  obligation,  they  do  not  always 
procure  a  friend,  but  are  cer*-ain  of  creating 
many  enemies. 

Jenny  was,  however,  by  the  care  and 
goodness  of  Mr.  Allworthy,  soon  removed 
out  of  the  reach  of  reproach  ;  when  malice, 
being  no  longer  able  to  vent  its  rage  on  her, 
began  to  seek  another  object  of  its  bitter- 
ness, and  this  was  no  less  than  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy himself;  for  a  whisper  soon  went  abroad, 
that  he  himself  was  the  father  of  the  found- 
ling child. 

This  supposition  so  well  reconciled  his 
conduct  to  the  general  opinion,  that  it  met 
vvith  universal  assent;  and  the  outcry 
against  his  lenity  soon  began  to  take  ano- 
ther turn,  and  was  changed  into  an  invec- 
tive against  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  girl. 
Very  grave  and  good  women  exclaimed 
against  men  who  begot  children,  and  then 
disowned  them.  Nor  Avere  there  wanting 
Rome,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Jenny, 
insinuated,  that  she  was  spirited  away  with 
a  design  too  black  to  be  mentioned,  and 
who  gave  frequent  hints,  that  a  legal  inqui- 
ry ought  to  be  made  into  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  some  people  sJiould  be  forced  to 
produce  the  girl. 

These  calumnies  might  have  probably  pro- 
duced ill  consequences,  (at  the  least  might 
have  occasioned  some  trouble,)  to  a  person 


of  a  more  doubtful  and  suspicious  cliaractei 
than  Mr.  Allworlhy  was  blessed  with;  bu 
in  this  case  they  had  no  sudi  eflijct;  an«l, 
being  heartily  despised  by  him,  they  served 
only  to  atlbrd  an  innocent  amusement  to  the 
good  gossips  of  the  neighbouriiood. 

But  as  we  cannot  jjossibly  divine  what 
comjilexion  our  reader  may  be  of,  and  as  k 
will  be  some  time  before  he  will  hear  any 
more  of  Jenny,  we  think  proper  to  give  him 
a  very  early  intimation,  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
was,  and  will  hereafter  ai)pcar  to  be,  abso- 
lutely innocent  of  any  criminal  intention 
whatever.  He  had  indeed  committed  no 
other  than  an  error  in  }X)litics,  by  tempering 
justice  with  mercy, and  by  refusing  to  gra  lily 
the  good-natured  disposition  of  the  mob^ 
with  an  object  for  their  compassion  to  work 
on  in  the  person  of  poor  Jenny,  whom,  ir 
order  to  pity,  they  desired  to  have  seen  sa 
crificed  to  ruin  and  infamy  by  a  shame fu 
correction  in  a  Bridewell. 

So  far  irom  complying  with  this  their  in 
clination,  by  which  all  hopes  of  reformation 
would  have  been  abolished,  and  even  the 
gate  shut  against  her,  if  her  own  inclinationa 
should  ever  hereafter  lead  her  to  choose  the 
road  of  virtue,  Mr.  Allworthy  rather  chose 
to  encourage  the  girl  to  return  thither  by  the 
only  possible  means ;  for  too  true  I  am  afraid 
it  is,  that  many  women  have  become  aban- 
doned, and  have  sunk  to  the  last  degree  ol 
vice,  by  being  unable  to  retrieve  the  first 
slip.  This  will  be.  I  am  afraid,  always  the 
case  while  they  remain  among  their  former 
acquaintance :  it  was  therefore  wisely  done 
by  Mr.  Allworthy,  to  remove  Jenny  to  a 
place  where  she  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  ol 
reputation,  after  having  tasted  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  losing  it. 

To  this  place,  therefore,  Tvherever  it  was, 
we  will  wish  her  a  good  journey,  and  for  the 
present  take  leave  of  her,  and  of  the  little 
foundling  her  child,  having  matters  of  much 
higher  importance  to  communicate  to  the 
reader. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  hospilalihj  of  Mhnorthy  ;  \cilh  a  shcrrt  sketch  oj 
the  characters  of  ttco  brothers,  a  doctor  and  a 
captain,  who  were  entertained  by  that  gentlevwn. 

Neither  Mr.  Allw'Orthy's  house,  nor  his 
heart,  were  shut  against  any  part  of  man- 
kind ;  but  they  were  both  more  particularly 
open  to  men  of  merit.  To  say  the  tnith, 
this  was  the  only  house  in  the  kingdorj 
where  vou  was  sure  to  gain  a  dinnei  bv  de 
serving  it. 

Above  all  others,  men  of  genius  and  icam 


*  Whenever  this  word  occurs  in  our  writings,  it  in 
tends  persons  v.ithout  virtue  or  sense,  in  all  stajuns 
and  manv  of  the  higliesl  rank  are  often  niean   Hv  n 
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mg  shared  tl  c  pnncipal  place  in  his  favour; 
and  in  these  he  had  much  discernment:  for 
tliouo;ii  he  had  missed  the  advantage  of  a 
loarned  education,  yet,  bemg  blessed  with 
vdiit  natural  uhilities,  he  had  so  well  profited 
by  a  vigorous,  though  late,  application  to 
letters,  and  by  much  conversation  with  men 
cC  eminence  in  this  way,  that  he  was  him- 
self a  very  competent  judge  in  most  kinds 
of  literature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  an  age  when  this 
kind  of  merit  is  so  little  in  fashion,  and  so 
slenderly  provided  for,  persons  possessed  of 
it  should  very  eagerly  flock  to  a  place  where 
ihey  were  sure  ot"  being  received  with  great 
complaisance;  indeed,  where  they  might 
enjoy  almost  the  same  advantages  of  a  hb- 
eral  tbrtune,  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  it  in 
their  own  right ;  for  Mr.  AUwortliy  was  not 
one  of  those  generous  persons,  who  are 
ready  most  bountifully  to  bestow  meat, 
drink,  and  lodging  on  men  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, for  which  they  expect  no  other  return 
but  entertainment,  instruction,  flattery  and 
subserviency;  in  a  word,  that  such  persons 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  domes- 
tics, without  wearing  their  master's  clothes, 
or  receiving  vc^ages. 

On  the  contrary,  every  person  in  this 
house  was  perfect  master  of  his  own  time ; 
and  as  he  might,  at  his  pleasure,  satisfy  all 
his  appetites  within  the  restrictions  only  of 
law,  virtue,  and  religion,  so  he  might,  if  his 
health  required,  or  his  inclination  prompted 
him  to  temperance,  or  even  to  abstinence, 
absent  himself  from  any  meals,  or  retire  from 
them,  whenever  he  was  so  disposed,  with- 
out even  a  solicitation  to  the  contrary ;  for, 
indeed,  such  solicitations  from  superiors  al- 
ways savour  very  stronMy  of  commands. 
But  all  here  were  free  from  such  imperti- 
nence, not  only  those  whose  company  is  in 
all  other  places  esteemed  a  favour  from  their 
equality  of  fortune,  but  even  those  whose 
indigent  circumstances  make  such  an  elee- 
mosynary abode  convenient  to  them,  and 
who  are  therefore  less  welcome  to  a  great 
man's  table,  because  they  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Among  others  of  this  kind  w^as  Dr.  Blifil, 
a  gentleman  who  had  the  misfortune  of  los- 
ing the  advantage  of  great  talents  by  the 
obstinacy  of  a  father,  who  would  breed  him 
TO  a  profession  he  disliked.  In  obedience  to 
this  obstinacj",  the  doctor  had  in  his  youth 
been  obliged  to  study  physic,  or  rather  to 
say  he  studied  it;  for,  in  reality,  books  of  this 
kind  were  alniost  the  only  ones  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted ;  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  the  doctor  was  master  of  almost 
every  other  science  but  that  by  which  he 
was  to  get  his  bread ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  forty 
had  no  bread  to  eat. 

Such  a  person  as  this  was  certain  to  find 
R  welcome  at  Mr.  AUworthy's  table,  to  whom 


misfortunes  were  ever  a  rccommendalior, 
when  they  were  derived  from  the  folly  of 
villany  of  otliers,  and  not  of  the  unfortunate 
person  himself.  Besides  this  negative  merit, 
the  doctor  had  one  positive  recommenda- 
tion ; — tills  was  a  great  appearance  of  reli- 
gion. Whether  liis  religion  was  real,  or 
consisted  only  in  appearance,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  say,  as  1  am  not  possessed  oi 
any  touchstone  which  can  distinguish  ihf 
true  from  the  false. 

If  this  part  of  his  character  pleased  Mn 
AUworthy,  it  delighted  Miss  Bridget.  She 
engaged  him  in  many  religious  controver- 
sies ;  on  which  occasions  she  constantly  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  in  the  doctor's 
knowledge,  and  not  much  less  in  the  com- 
phments  which  lie  frequently  bestowed  en 
her  own.  To  say  the  trutli,  she  had  read 
much  English  divinity,  and  had  puzzled 
more  than  one  of  the  neishbourino;  curates. 
Indeed,  her  conversation  was  so  pure,  her 
looks  so  sage,  and  iier  whole  deportment  so 
grave  and  solemn,  that  she  seemed  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  saint  equally  with  her 
nam.esake,  or  with  any  other  female  in  tlie 
Roman  calendar. 

As  sympathies  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  bege , 
love, so  experience  teaches  us  that  none  have 
a  more  direct  tendency  this  way  than  those  of 
a  religious  kind  between  persons  of  diflerent 
sexes.  The  doctor  found  himself  so  agree- 
able to  Miss  Bridget,  that  lie  now  began  to 
lament  an  unfortunate  accident  which  had 
happened  to  him  about  ten  years  before ; 
namely,  his  marriage  with  another  woman, 
who  was  not  only  still  alive,  but,  what  was 
worse,  known  to  be  so  by  Mr.  AUworthy. 
This  was  a  fatal  bar  to  that  happiness  which 
he  otherwise  saw  sufficient  probability  ol 
obtaining  with  this  young  lady ;  for,  as  to 
criminal  indulgences,  he  certainly  never 
thought  of  them.  This  was  owing  either 
to  his  religion,  as  is  most  probable,  or  to  the 
purity  of  his  passion,  which  was  fixed  on 
those  things  w^hich  matrimony  only,  and  not 
criminal  correspondence,  could  put  him  in 
possession  of,  or  could  give  him  any  title  to. 

He  had  not  long  ruminated  on  these  mat- 
ters, before  it  occurred  to  his  memory,  that 
he  had  a  brother  who  was  under  no  such 
unhappy  incapacity.  This  brother  he  made 
no  doubt  would  succeed  ;  for  he  discerned, 
as  he  thought,  an  inclination  to  marriage  in 
the  lady  ;  and  the  reader,  perhaps,  when  he 
hears  the  brother's  qualifications,  will  not 
blame  the  confidence  vvliich  he  entertained 
of  his  success. 

This  gentleman  was  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  of  a  middle  size,  and 
what  is  called  well-built.  He  had  a  scar  en 
Iiis  forehead,  which  did  not  so  much  injure 
his  beauty,  as  it  denoted  his  valour,  (for  lie 
was  a  half-pay  officer.)  He  had  good  teeth, 
and  something  aftable,  when  lie  pleased,  ia 
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ai9  smile ;  though  naturally  his  counte- 
u;niot;,  as  well  as  his  air  and  voice,  had  much 
«t'  rou^^linoss  iu  it;  yet  he  could  at  any  time 
deposit  tiiis,  aud  appear  all  •^entlenes^  and 
pood-lumKMir.  He  was  not  uncrentiel,  nor 
entirely  void  of  wit  ;  and  iu  his  youth  had 
ahounded  in  spriirhUiness,  which  though  he 
had  lately  put  on  a  more  serious  character, 
he  could  when  he  pleased  resume. 

lie  had  as  well  as  the  doctor,  an  acade- 
mic education  ;  for  his  father  had,  with  the 
sante  paternal  authority  we  have  mentioned 
oefore,  di^creed  him  for  holy  orders  ;  but,  as 
liie  old  gentleman  died  before  he  was  ordain- 
ed, he  chose  the  church  militant,  and  prefer- 
red the  king's  commission  to  the  ]>ishop's. 

He  had  purchased  the  post  of  lieutenant 
of  dragoons,  and  afterwards  came  to  be 
a  captain  ;  but,  having  quarreled  Avith  his 
colonel,  was  by  his  interest  obliged  to  sell  ; 
''rom  wliich  time  he  had  entirely  rusticated 
iiimsetf,  had  betaken  himself  to  studying  the 
scriptures,  and  was  not  a  little  suspected  of 
an  inclination  to  methodism. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that 
8u?h  a  person  should  succeed  with  a  lady 
of  so  saint-like  a  disposition,  and  whose  in- 
clinations were  no  otherwise  engaged  than 
to  the  marriage  state  in  general ;  but  why 
the  doctor,  who  certainly  had  no  great 
friendship  for  his  brother,  should  for  his 
sake  think  of  making  so  ill  a  return  to  the 
hospitality  of  Mr.  All  worthy,  is  a  matter  not 
BO  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Is  it  that  some  natures  delight  in  evil,  as 
others  are  thought  to  delight  in  virtue  ?  Or 
is  there  a  pleasure  in  being  accessary  to  a 
thefl  when  we  cannot  commit  it  ourselves  ? 
Or  lastly,  (which  experience  seems  to  make 
probable,)  have  we  a  satisfaction  inaggran- 
dizino;  our  families,  even  thoufxh  we  have 
not  the  least  love  or  respect  lor  them  ? 

Whether  any  of  these  motives  operated 
on  the  doctor,  we  \v\\[  not  determine  ;  but 
so  the  fact  was.  He  sent  for  his  brother, 
and  easily  found  means  to  introduce  him  at 
All  worthy's  as  a  person  who  mtended  only 
a  short  visit  to  himself. 

'I'he  captain  had  not  been  in  the  house  a 
week,  before  the  doctor  had  reason  to  feli- 
citate himself  on  his  discernment.  The  cap- 
tain was  indeed  as  great  a  master  of  the  art 
oC  love  as  Ovid  was  formerly.  He  liadbe- 
aides  received  proper  hints  from  his  brother, 
wliich  he  failed  not  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantasre. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  mayxy  rides,  and  some  examples,  con- 
cerning falling  in  love  :  risscription  of  beauty, 
and  other  more  pnidenilal  inducements  to  rAatri- 
mony. 

It  hp'^'^^Vcn  observed,  by  wise  men  or 
>^uir^'^'^^'"^get  which,  that  all  persons  are 
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inclined  to  be  in  love  once  In  their  jve^.- 
No  i)arlicular  season  is,  as  1  remember    a^ 
signed  for  this  ;  but  the  age  at  which  Miw 
Bridget  was  arrived  seems  to  me  as  propcj 
a  period  as  any  to  be  lixed  on  for  ihis  pur 
pose  :  it  often,  indeed,  happens  much  ear 
lier  :  but  when  it  doth  not,  1  iiave  observed, 
it   seldom  or  never  fails  about  this    time. 
Moreover,  we  may  remark,  that  at  this  sea- 
son love  is  of  a  more  serious  and  steady  na 
ture  than  what  sometimes  shows  itseli"  in 
the  younger  parts  of  life.    The  k)ve  of  <rirls 
is  uncertain,  capricious,  and  so  foolisli^  that 
we  cannot  always  discover  what  the  younn; 
lady  would  be  at;  nay,  it  may  almost  be 
doubted,  whether  she  always  knows  this 
herself. 

Now  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  discern 
this  in  women  about  forty ;  for  as  such  grave, 
serious,  and  experienced  ladies  well  know 
their  own  meaning,  so  it  is  always  very 
easy  for  a  man  of  the  least  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover it  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

Miss  Bridget  is  an  example  of  all  these 
observations.  She  had  not  been  many  times 
in  the  captain's  company  before  she  was 
seized  with  this  passion.  Nor  did  she  go 
pining  and  moping  about  the  house,  like  a 
puny  foolish  girl,  ignorant  of  her  distemper: 
she  felt,  she  knew,  and  she  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sing sensation,  of  which,  as  she  was  certain 
it  was  not  only  innocent  but  laudab.e,  she 
was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  there  is,  in  all' 
points,  great  difi(3rence  between  the  rea~ 
sonable  passion  which  women  at  this  acre 
conceive  towards  men,  and  the  idle  and 
childish  liking  of  a  girl  to  a  boy,  which  is 
often  fixed  on  the  outside  only,  and  on 
things  of  little  value  and  no  duration  ;  as  on 
cherry  cheeks,  small  lily-white  hands,  sloe- 
black  eyes,  flowing  locks,  downy  chins,  dap- 
per shapes ;  nay,  sometimes  on  charms  more- 
worthless  than  these,  and  less  the  party's 
own  ;  such  are  the  outward  ornaments  of 
the  person,  for  which  men  are  beholden  to 
the  tailor,  the  laceman,  the  periwig-maker, 
the  hatter,  and  the  milliner,  and  not  to  na- 
ture. Such  a  passion  girls  may  well  be 
ashamed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  own 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

The   love  of  Miss  Bridget  was  of  an- 
other kind.     The  captain  owed  nothing  to 
any  of  these  fop-makers  in  his  dress,  ncr 
was  his  person  much  more  beholden  to  na 
ture.     Both  his  dress  and  person  were  such 
as,  had  they  appeared  in  an  assembly  or  a 
drawing-room,  would  have  been  the   con- 
tempt and   ridicule  of  all  the    fine  ladies 
there.     The    former   of  these  was   indeed 
neat,  but  plain,  coarse,  ill-fancied,  and  out 
of  fashion.     As  for  the  latter,  we  have  ex 
pressly  described  it  above.     So  far  was  tlu* 
skin  on  liis  cheeks  from   beinfj  cherry-co 
loured,  that  you  could  noi  discern  what  the 
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natural  colour  (  f  his  cheeks  was,  they  be- 
ing totally  overgrown  by  a  black  beard, 
which  ascended  to  iiis  eyes.  His  shape 
n\.d  liniV)s  were  indeed  exactly  proportion- 
ec,  but  so  large,  that  they  denoted  the 
strength  rather  of  a  ploughman  than  any 
other.  His  shoulders  were  broad  beyond 
all  si/e,  and  the  calves  of  liis  legs  larger 
than  those  of  a  common  chairman.  In 
short,  his  whole  person  wanted  all  that  ele- 
gance and  beauty  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  clumsy  strength,  and  which  so  agreeably 
sets  off  most  of  our  fine  gentlemen  ;  being 
partly  owing  to  the  high  blood  of  their  an- 
cestors, viz.  blood  made  of  rich  sauces  and 
generous  wines,  and  part-ly  to  an  early  town- 
education. 

Thouo;h  Miss  Bridoret  was  a  woman  of 
the  greatest  delicacy  oi' taste,  yet  such  were 
the  charms  of  the  captain's  conversation, 
that  she  totally  overlooked  the  defects  of 
his  person.  She  imagined,  and  perhaps 
very  wisely,  that  she  should  enjoy  more 
agreeable  minutes  with  the  captain  than 
with  a  much  prettier  fellow;  and  forewent 
the  consideration  of  pleasing  her  eyes,  in 
order  to  procure  herself  much  more  solid 
satisfaction. 

The  captain  no  sooner  perceived  the  pas- 
sion of  Miss  Bridget,  in  which  discovery  he 
was  very  quick-sighted,  than  he  faithfvdly 
returned  it.  The  lady,  no  more  than  her 
lover,  was  remarkable  for  beauty.  I  would 
attempt  to  draw  her  picture,  but  that  is 
done  already  by  a  more  able  master,  Mr. 
Hogarth  himself,  to  whom  she  sat  many 
years  ago,  and  hath  been  lately  exhibited 
by  that  gentleman  m  his  print  of  a  Win- 
ter's Morning,  of  which  she  was  no  impro- 
per emblem,  and  may  be  seen  walking,  (for 
walk  she  doth  in  the  print,)  to  Covent-gar- 
den  church,  with  a  starved  foot-boy  beliind 
carrying  her  prayer-book. 

The  captain  likewise  very  wisely  prefer- 
red the  more  solid  enjoyments  he  expected 
with  this  lady,  to  the  fleeting  charms  of 
person.  He  was  one  of  those  wise  men, 
who  regard  beautv  in  the  other  sex,  as  a 
very  worthless  and  superficial  qualification  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  truly.  Avho  rather  choose 
to  possess  every  convenience  of  life  with 
an  ugly  woman,  than  a  handsome  one  with- 
out any  of  those  conveniences.  And  hav- 
ing a  very  good  appetite,  and  but  little  ni- 
riety,  he  fancied  he  should  play  his  part 
very  well  at  the  matrimonial  banquet,  with- 
out the  sauce  of  beauty. 

I'o  deal  plainly  with  the  reader,  the  cap- 
tain, ever  since  his  arrival,  at  least  from  the 
moment  his  brother  had  proposed  the  match 
:o  him,  long  before  he  had  discovered  any 
flattering  pymptoms  in  Miss  Bridget,  had 
Ween  greatly  enamoured  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
Mr.  Allvvorihy's  house  and  gardens,  and  of 
h.«  iands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments*,  of 


all  which  the  captain  was  so  pai^sionateb 
fond, that  he  would  most  prol)ably  have  con- 
tracted marriage  with  tiiem,  hod  he  been 
obliged  to  have  taken  the  witch  of  End<»r 
into  the  bargain. 

As  Mr.  Allwortliy  therefore  liad  declared 
to  the  doctor,  that  he  never  intended  to  take 
a  second  wife,  as  his  sister  was  his  nearest 
relation,  and  as  the  doctor  liad  fished  out 
that  his  intentions  were  to  make  any  child 
of  hers  his  heir,  which  indeed  the  law,  with- 
out his  interposition,  would  have  done  for 
him,  the  doctor  and  his  brother  thought  it 
an  act  of  benevolence  to  o-ivc  beinor  to  a  hu- 
man  creature,  who  would  ])e  so  plentifully 
provided  with  the  most  essential  means  ol 
happiness.  The  whole  thoughts,  therefore, 
of  both  the  brotliers  were,  how  to  engage 
the  anections  of  this  amiable  lady. 

But  fortune,  who  is  a  tender  parent,  and 
often  doth  more  for  her  favourite  offspring 
than  either  they  deserve  or  wish,  had  been 
so  industrious  lor  the  captain,  that  whilst 
he  was  laying  schemes  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose, the  lady  conceived  the  same  desires 
with  liimself,  and  was  on  her  side  contriving 
how  to  give  the  captain  proper  encourage- 
ment, without  appearing  too  forward  ;  for 
she  was  a  strict  observer  of  all  the  rules  of 
decorum.  In  this,  however,  she  easily  suc- 
ceeded ;  for,  as  the  captain  was  always  on 
the  look-out,  no  glance,  gesture  or  word, 
escaped  him. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  captain  receiv- 
ed from  the  kind  behaviour  of  Miss  Bridget, 
was  not  a  little  abated  by  his  apprehensions 
of  Mr.  Allworthy ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
disinterested  professions,  the  captain  ima 
gined  he  would,  when  he  came  to  act,  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  worid,  and 
refuse  liis  consent  to  a  match  so  disadvan- 
tageous, in  ])oint  of  interest,  to  his  sister. 
From  what  oracle  he  received  this  opinion, 
I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine ;  but 
however  he  came  by  it,  it  strangely  per- 
plexed him  how  to  regulate  his  conduct,  so 
as  at  once  to  convey  his  aflbction  to  the  lady, 
and  to  conceal  it  from  her  brother.  He  at 
length  resolved  to  take  all  private  opportu- 
nities of  making  his  addresses;  but  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Allworthy  to  be  as  reserved 
and  as  much  \\\)0\\  his  guard  as  was  possible ; 
and  this  conduct  was  highly  approved  by 
the  brother. 

He  soon  found  means  to  make  his  ad- 
dresses m  express  terms  to  his  mistress,  from 
whom  he  received  an  answer  in  the  proper 
form,  viz.  the  answer  which  was  first  made 
some  thousands  of  years  auo,  and  which 
hath  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
mothei'  to  druighter  ever  since.  If  I  was  to 
translate  this  into  Latin.  I  should  render 
it  by  these  two  words,  JVoln  t^cnpari  ;  s 
phrase  likewise  of  immen' v  ^ii  ^'  on  an 
Other  occasion. 
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The  cr.plaiii.  however  ho  came  by  his 
kno\vle(l<re,  ])eiieclly  well  iiiulcistood  the 
lady,  and  very  soon  after  rrpealed  his  appli- 
cation witli  uior(;  warnitli  and  earnestness 
tl)an  hcCore,  and  was  again,  according  to 
due  foiMi,  rejected;  but  as  lie  had  increased 
in  the  eagerness  of  liis  dc-rires,  so  the  lady, 
with  the  same  propriety,  decreased  in  the 
violence  of  her  refusal. 

Not  1o  lire  the  reader,  by  leading  him 
thro\igh  every  scene  of  this  courtship, 
(which,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
great  author,  it  is  the  pleasantest  scene  of 
life  to  the  actor,  is,  perhaps,  as  dull  and  tire- 
some as  any  whatever  to  the  audience.)  the 
captain  made  iiis  advances  in  form,  tlie  cita- 
<{el  was  defended  in  form,  and  at  length,  in 
proper  form,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

During  tiiis  whole  time,  which  filled  the 
space  of  near  a  month,  the  captain  preserved 
great  distance  of  behaviour  to  his  lady  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  brother ;  and  the  more  he 
succeeded  with  her  in  private,  the  more  re- 
''erved  was  he  in  public.  And  as  for  the  lady, 
she  had  no  sooner  secured  her  lover,  than 
sjie  behaved  to  him  before  company  wnth  the 
hiirhest  degree  of  indifference ;  so  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  must  have  had  the  insight  of  the 
devil,  (or  perhaps  some  of  his  "worst  quali- 
ties,) to  have  entertained  the  least  suspicion 
;C  what  was  iroino-  forw'ard. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Containing  what  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect 
to  find  in  it. 

In  all  bargains,  whether  to  fight  or  to 
marry,  or  concerning  any  other  such  busi- 
ness, little  previous  ceremony  is  required,  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  w^hen  both  par- 
ties are  really  in  earnest.  This  was  the  case 
at  present,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  cap- 
tain and  his  lady  were  man  and  wife. 

The  great  concern  now  was  to  break  the 
matter  to  ^Ir.  Allw^orthy  :  and  this  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  doctor. 

One  day,  then,  as  Allworthy  was  walking 
in  his  garden,  the  doctor  came  to  him,  and, 
with  great  gravity  of  aspect,  and  all  the  con- 
cern which  he  could  possibly  affect  in  his 
countenance,  said,  'I  am  come,  sir,  to  impart 
an  affair  to  you  of^  the  utmost  consequence; 
but  how  shall  I  mention  to  you,  what  it  al- 
most distracts  me  to  think  of!'  He  then 
launched  forth  into  the  most  bitter  invec- 
tives both  against  men  and  w^omen ;  accus- 
ing the  former  of  having  no  attachment  but 
to  their  interest,  and  the  latter  of  being  so 
addicted  to  vicious  inclinations,  that  they 
tould  never  be  safely  trusted  with  one  of 
the  other  sex.  Could  I,'  said  he,  '  sir,  have 
suspected,  that  a  lady  of  such  pnidence,  such 
I'ldfiment   such  learning,  should  indulge  so 


indiscreet  a  }.-nssion'  or  could  I  have  ima- 
gined, that  my  brother — why  do  1  call  hiiu 
so?  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine.' — 

'Indeed,  but  lie  is,'  said  Allworthy,  '  and 
a  brother  of  mine  too.' — '  Bless  me,  sir,'  said 
the  doctor,  'do  you  know  the  shocking  af- 
fair?'— '  Look'e,  Mr.  Blifil,'  c.nswered  the 
good  man;  'It  hath  been  my  constant 
maxim  in  life,  to  make  the  best  of  all  mai- 
ters  \thich  happen.  JNIy  sister,  though  many 
years  younger  than  I,  is  at  lejust  old  enough  to 
be  at  tiie  age  of  discretion.  Had  he  imposed 
on  a  child,  I  should  have  been  more  aversje 
to  have  forgiven  him  ;  but  a  woman  up- 
wards of  thirty  must  certainly  be  supposed 
to  know  what  will  make  her  most  happy. 
She  hath  married  a  gentleman,  though,  pf.-r- 
haps,  not  quite  her  equal  in  ibrtune  ;  and  if 
he  liath  any  perfections  in  her  eye,  which 
can  make  up  that  deficiency,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  object  to  her  choice  of  her  own 
happiness ;  which  I,  no  more  than  herself, 
imagine  to  consist  only  in  immense  wealth. 
I  might,  perhaps,  from  the  many  declara- 
tions I  have  made  of  complying  with  almost 
any  proposal,  have  expected  to  have  been 
consulted  on  this  occasion  ;  but  these  mat- 
ters are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  the 
scruples  ol"  modesty,  perhaps,  are  not  to  be 
overcome.  As  to  your  brother,  I  have  really 
no  anger  against  him  at  all.-  He  hath  no 
obligation  to  me,  nor  do  I  thin'k  he  was  un- 
der any  necessity  of  asking  my  consent, 
since  the  woman  is,  as  I  ha\T  said,  siii  juris, 
and  of  a  proper  age  to  be  entirely  answer- 
able only  t«  herself  for  her  conduct.' 

The  doctor  accused  Mr.  Allworthy  of  too 
great  lenity, repeated  his  accusations  against 
his  brother,  and  declared  that  he  should 
never  more  be  brought  either  to  see,  or  lo 
own  him  for  his  relation.  He  then  launched 
forth  into  a  panegyric  on  AlKvorthy's  good- 
ness ;  into  the  highest  encomiums  of  his 
friendship;  and  concluded  by  saying,  he 
should  never  forgive  his  brother  for  ha\nng 
put  the  place  w^hich  he  bore  in  that  friend- 
ship to  a  hazard. 

Allworthy  thus  answ^ercd :  '  Had  I  con- 
ceived any  displeasure  against  your  broth- 
er, I  should  never  have  carried  that  resent- 
ment to  the  innocent ;  hut,  I  assure  you,  I 
have  no  such  displeasure.  Your  brother 
appears  to  m.e  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and 
honour.  I  do  not  disapprove  the  taste  ci 
my  sister  ;  nor  will  I  doubt  but  that  slie  is 
equally  the  object  of  his  inclinations.  1 
have  always  thought  love  the  only  founda- 
tion of  happiness  in  a  married  state  ;  as  it 
can  only  produce  that  high  and  tendei 
friendship,  which  should  always  be  the  ce 
ment  of  this  union  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  p.A 
those  marriages,  which  are  contracted  from 
other  motives,  are  greatly  criminal ;  they 
are  a  profanation  of  a  most  lioly  ceremony 
a' id  generally  end  in  disquiet  and  miscrr; 
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U)r  surely  \vc  may  call  it  a  profanation,  to 
convert  this  most  sacred  institution  into  a 
wicked  sacrifice  to  lust  or  avarice ;  and 
what  better  can  be  said  of  those  matches  to 
whicii  men  are  induced  merely  by  the  con- 
wideration  ol'  a  beautiful  person,  or  a  great 
fortune  ! 

'  'IV)  deny  that  beauty  is  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject to  the  eye,  and  even  worthy  some  ad- 
miration, would  be  false  and  fodish.  Beau- 
tiful is  an  epithet  ollen  used  in  scripture, 
and  always  mentioned  with  honour.  It  was 
my  own  ibrtune  to  marry  a  woman  whom 
the  world  thought  handsome,  and  I  can  tru- 
ly say,  I  liked  her  the  better  on  that  ac- 
count. But,  to  make  this  the  sole  consi- 
deration of  marriage,  to  lust  after  it  so  vio- 
lently as  to  overlook  all  imperfections  for  its 
sake,  or  t.)  require  it  so  absolutely  as  to  re- 
ject and  disdain  religion,  virtue,  and  sense, 
which  are  qualities  in  their  nature  of  much 
liigher  perfection,  only  because  an  elegance 
of  person  is  wanting:  this  is  surely  incon- 
sistent, either  with  a  wise  man  or  a  good 
christian.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  being  too 
charitable  to  conclude,  that  such  persons 
mean  any  thing  more  by  their  marriage, 
than  to  please  their  carnal  appetites;  for 
the  satisfaction  of  which,  we  are  taught,  it 
was  net  ordained. 

'  In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  f(>r- 
tune.  Worldly  prudence,  perhaps,  exacts 
some  consideration  on  this  head:  nor  will 
I  absolutely  and  filtogetlier  condemn  it.  As 
the  world  is  constituted,  the  demands  of  a 
married  state,  and  the  care  of  posterity,  re- 
quire some  little  regard  to  what  v/e  call  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  this  provision  is  greatly 
increased,  beyond  what  is  really  necessary, 
by  foily  and  vanity,  which  create  abundant- 
ly more  wants  than  nature.  Equipage  lor 
the  wife,  and  large  fortunes  for  the  children, 
are  by  custom  enrolled  in  the  list  of  neces- 
saries; and  to  procure  these,  every  thing 
truly  solid  and  sweet,  and  virtuous  and  re- 
>lgious,  are  neglected  and  overlooked. 

'  And  this  in  many  degrees ;  the  last  and 
greatest  of  which  seems  scarce  distinguish- 
able from  madness ; — I  mean  where  persons 
of  immense  fortunes  contract  themselves  to 
those  who  are.,  and  must  be  disagreeable  to 
them — to  fools  awd  knaves — in  order  to  in- 
crease an  estate,  already  larger  even  than 
the  demands  of  their  pleasures.  Surely 
such  persons,  if  they  will  not  be  thought 
mad,  must  own,  either  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  tasting  the  sweets  of  the  tenderest 
friendsliip,  or  that  they  sacrince  the  great- 
est happiness  of  which  they  are  capable,  to 
the  vain,  uncertain,  and  senseless  laws  of 
vulgar  opmion,  which  owes  as  well  their 
force  as  their  foundation  to  folly.' 

Here  Allworthy  concluded  his  sermon,  to 
which  Blifil  liad  listened  with  the  profound- 
rel  attention,  though  it  cost  him  some  pains 


to  prc^^ent  now  and  tl.'en  a  small  discom 
posure  of  ius  luusc.es.  He  now  prausei 
every  period  of  what  he  had  heard,  wilt; 
the  warmth  of  a  young  divine,  who  liath  the 
honour  to  dine  Avith  a  bishop  the  same  day 
in  which  Ids  lordship  hath  mounted  the  pu^ 
pit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Which  concludes  the  first  book;  with  an  instanct 
of  ingratiludey  which,  we  hope,  will  appear 
unnatural. 

The  reader,  from  what  hath  been  said, 
may  imagine,  that  the  reconciliation,  (if  in- 
deed it  could  be  so  called,)  was  only  matter 
of  form ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  it  over,  and 
hasten  to  what  must  surely  be  thought 
matter  of  substance. 

The  doctor  had  acquainted  his  brother 
with  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy and  him ;  and  adv^ed,  with  a  smile,  '  1 
promise  you,  I  paid  you  off';  nay,  1  abso- 
lutely desired  the  good  gentleman  not  to 
forgive  you :  for  you  know,  after  he  had 
made  a  declaration  in  your  liivour,  I  might 
with  safety  venture  on  such  a  request 
with  a  person  of  his  temper ;  and  I  was 
willing,  as  well  for  your  sake  as  for  my  own, 
to  prevent  the  least  possibility  of  a  suspi- 
cion.' 

Captain  Blifil  took  not  the  least  notice  oj 
this,  at  that  time ;  but  he  afterwards  madti; 
a  very  notable  use  of  it. 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  devil,  in  a 
late  visit  upon  earth,  left  to  his  disciples  is, 
when  once  you  are  got  up,  to  kick  the  stool 
from  under  you.  In  plain  English,  when 
you  liave  made  your  fortune  by  the  good 
offices  of  a  friend,  you  are  advised  to  dis- 
card him  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Whether  the  captain  acted  by  tliis  max- 
im, I  will  not  positively  determine;  so  iar 
we  may  confidently  say.  that  his  actions 
may  be  fairly  derived  froni  this  diabolical 
principle ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficidt  to  assign 
any  otlier  motive  tc  tfiem :  for  no  sooner 
was  he  possessed  of  Miss  Bridget,  and  re 
conciled  to  Allworthy,  than  lie  began  to 
show  a  coldness  to  his  brother,  which  in- 
creased daily;  till  at  length  it  grew  into 
rudeness,  and  became  very  visible  to  every 
one. 

The  doctor  remonstrated  to  him  private- 
ly concerning  this  behaviour,  but  could  or»- 
tain  no  other  satisfaction  than  the  following 
plain  declaration:  'If  you  dislike  any  thing 
in  my  brother's  house,  sir,  you  know  you 
are  at  liberty  to  quit  it.'  This  strange^ 
cruel,  and  almost  unaccountable  inirrntitiide 
in  the  captain,  absolutely  broke  tlie  poor 
doctor's  heart;  for  ingratitude  never  sc 
thoroughly  pierces  the  human  breast,  as 
when  it  proceeds  from  those  in  whose  b* 
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"iii.r  we  have  l>oori  ;f:^uilty  of  t.ansc^ressions. 
Uolk'clions  on  great  andgootl  actions,  how- 
ever tliey  arc  rccinvcd  or  rcturnul  l)v  those 
in  wliose  favour  tliey  are  })erlornie(l,  always 
achninistcr  some  comfort  to  us;  hut  wliat 
consolation  shall  we  receive  under  so  hitinf]^ 
a  calamity  as  tlie  ungrateful  behaviour  of 
our  friend,  wiien  om-  wounded  conscience 
at  the  same  time  flies  in  our  face,  and  up- 
braids us  with  liaving  spotted  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  so  worthless? 

Mr.  AUworthy  himself  spoke  to  the  cap- 
tain in  his  brother's  behalf,  and  desired  to 
know  what  olfence  the  doctor  had  commit- 
ted ;  when  the  hard-hearted  villain  had  the 
baseness  to  say,  that  he  should  never  for- 
give him  for  the  injury  vvhicli  lie  had  en- 
ileavoured  to  do  him  in  his  fiivour;  which, 
he  said,  he  liad  pumped  out  of  him,  and 
was  such  a  cruelty  that  it  ouo-lit  not  to  be 
forgiven. 

AUworthy  spoke  in  very  high  terms  upon 
tliis  declaration,  which  lie  said  became  not 
a  human  creature.  He  expressed,  indeed, 
?:o  much  resentment  against  an  unforgiving 
temper,  that  the  captain  at  last  pretended 
to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  out- 
wardly professed  to  be  reconciled. 

As  for  the  bride,  she  was  now  in  her 
honeymoon,  and  so  passionately  fond  of  her 
new  husband,  that  he  never  appeared  to 
her  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  his  displeas- 
ure against  any  person  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
Bon  for  her  dislike  to  the  same. 

The  captain,  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  in- 
stance, was  outwardly,  as  we  have  said, 
reconciled  to  his  brother ;  yet  the  same  ran- 
cour remained  in  his  heart ;  and  he  found 
so  many  opportunities  of  giving  him  private 
hints  of  this,  that  the  house  at  last  grew 
insupportable  to  the  poor  doctor ;  and  he 
r.hose  rather  to  submit  to  any  inconvenien- 
ces which  he  might  encounter  in  the  world, 
Jian  longer  to  bear  these  cruel  and  ungrate- 
Ril  insults  from  a  brother  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much. 


He  once  intended  to  acquaint  AllwcrtiiV 
with  the  whole;  but  lie  could  not  biiiifi 
fiimself  to  sulimit  to  tlie  confession,  by 
which  he  must  take  to  liis  share  so  great  a 
portion  of  guilt.  Besides,  by  how  much 
the  worse  man  lie  represented  his  brother 
to  be,  so  much  tlie  greater  would  liis  own 
offence  appear  to  AUworthy,  and  so  much 
the  greater,  he  liad  reason  to  imagine, 
wcuild  be  his  resentment. 

He  feigned,  therefore,  some  excuse  of  bu- 
siness for  his  departure,  and  promi.':?d  to 
return  soon  again ;  and  took  leave  of  his 
brother  with  so  well-dissembled  content, 
that,  as  the  captain  played  his  part  to  the 
same  perfection,  AUworthy  remained  well 
satisfied  with  the  trirth  of  the  reconciliation. 

The  doctor  went  directly  to  London, 
where  he  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart ; 
a  distemper  which  kills  many  more  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  would  have  a  fair 
title  to  a  place  in  the  bill  of  mortality,  did 
it  not  difler  in  one  instance  from  all  other 
diseases,  viz.  that  no  physician  can  cure  it. 

Now,  upon  the  most  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  former  lives  of  these  two  brothers,  I 
find,  besides  the  cursed  or  hellish  maxim  o 
policy  above  mentioned,  another  reason  for 
the  captain's  conduct :  the  captain,  beside? 
what  we  have  before  said  of  him,  was  a 
man  of  great  pride  and  fierceness,  and  hati 
always  treated  his  brother,  who  was  of  a 
different  complexion,  and  greatly  deficient 
in  both  those  qualities,  with  the  utmost  air 
of  superiority.  The  doctor,  however,  liad 
much  the  larger  share  of  learning,  and  was 
by  many  reputed  to  have  the  better  under- 
standing. This  the  captain  knew,  and 
could  not  l:)€ar ;  for  though  envy  is  a  t  best 
a  malignant  passion,  yet 'is  its  bitterness 
greatly  heightened  by  mixing  with  con- 
tempt tow^ards  the  same  object ;  and  very 
much  afraid  I  am,  that  whenever  an  obli- 
gation is  joined  to  these  two,  indignation 
and  not  gratitude  will  be  the  product  of  a  I' 
three. 


BOOK    11. 


XNTAINING  SCENES  OF  MATRIMONIAL.  FELICITY  IN  DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  LIFE:  ANF 
VARIOUS  OTHER  TRANSACTIONS  DURING  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE  MARRIAGE 
BETWEEN  CAPTAIN  BUFIL  AND  MISS  BRIDGET  ALLWORTHY. 


CHAPTER  L 

Shoving  tchat  kind  of  a  histcyry  this  is  ;  what  it  is 
likt ;  and  xchat  it  is  iwt  like. 

Thottgh  we  have  properly  enough  en- 
dtled  this  our  work  a  history,  and  not  a 
a^c,  nor  an  apology  for  a  life,  as  is  more  in 
Gishion,  yet  we  intend  in  it  rather  to  pur- 


sue the  method  of  those  writers,  who  pro- 
fess to  disclose  the  revolutions  of  countries, 
than  to  imitate  the  painful  and  voluminous 
historian,  who,  to  preserve  the  regulariiy 
of  his  series,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  fill 
up  as  much  paper  with  the  detail  of  months 
and  years  in  which  nothing  remarkable 
happened,  as  he  employs  upon  those  no'a  • 
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bic  eras  wlicii  the  greatest  scenes  have 
been  transacted  on  the  human  stage. 

Such  l)islories  as  these  do,  in  reahty 
very  mucfi  resemble  a  newspaper,  which 
consists  of  jiist  the  same  number  ol'  words, 
whether  there  be  any  news  in  it  or  not. 
Tliey  may,  likewise,  be  compared  to  a 
stage-coach,  which  performs  constantly  the 
sime  course,  empty  as  well  as  full.  The 
writer,  indeed,  seems  to  think  liimself  oblig- 
ed to  keep  even  pace  with  Time,  whose 
amanuensis  he  is  ;  and,  like  his  master,  tra- 
vels as  slowly  through  centuries  of  monkish 
dulness,  when  the  world  seems  to  have  been 
asleep,  as  through  that  bright  and  busy  age 
so  nobly  distinguished  by  the  excellent  La- 
tin poet. — 

Al  confdgendum  venientihus  undique  poenis, 
Omnia  cxun  belli  trcpido  concusm  tumultu 
H')rrida  contreimiere  suh  altis  cetheris  auris  : 
In  dubio'iuefuU  sub  utrorum  regna  cadendum 
O/nnihus  hunmnis  esset,  terraque  marique. 

Of  which  we  wish  we  could  give  our  read- 
er a  more  adequate  translation  than  that 
oy  Mr.  Creech : 

When  dreadful  Carthage  frighted  Rome  with  arms, 
And  all  the  world  was  shook  with  fierce  alarms ; 
Whilst  undecided  yet,  which  part  should  fall, 
Which  nation  rise  the  glorious  lord  of  all. 

Now,  it  is  our  purpose,  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  to  pursue  a  contrary  method.  When 
an;'  extraordinary  scene  presents  itself,  (as 
we  trust  will  often  be  the  case,)  we  shall 
spare  no  pain^)  nor  paper  to  open  it  at  large 
to  our  reader ;  but  if  whole  years  should 
pass  without  producing  any  thing  worthy 
ills  notice,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  a  chasm 
in  our  history,  but  shall  hasten  on  to  mat- 
ters of  consequence,  and  leave  such  periods 
of  time  totally  unobserved. 

These  are  indeed  to  be  considered  as 
blanks  in  the  grand  lottery  of  time.  We, 
therefore,  who  are  the  registers  of  that  lot- 
tery, shall  imitate  those  sagacious  persons 
who  deal  in  that  which  is  drawn  at  Guild- 
hall, and  wlio  never  trouble  the  public  with 
the  many  blanks  they  dispose  of;  but,  when 
a  great  prize  happens  to  be  drawn,  the 
newspapers  are  presently  filled  with  it,  and 
the  world  is  sure  to  be  inf()rmcd  at  Avhose 
office  it  was  sold :  indeed,  commonly  tv.'o 
or  three  different  offices  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  liaving  disposed  of  it ;  by  which, 
I  suppose,  the  adventurers  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  certain  brokers  are  in  the  se- 
crets of  fortune,  and  indeed  of  her  cabinet 
cotmc-i!. 

My  reader  then  is  not  to  be  surprised,  if, 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  he  shall  find 
some  chapters  very  short,  and  otliers  alto- 
prether  as  long ;  some  that  contain  only  the 
time  of  a  single  day,  and  others  that  com- 
prise years  ;  in  a  word,  if  my  history  some- 
times seems  to  stand  still,  and  sometir.ies 


to  fly.  For  all  whi  di  I  shak  not  look  m 
myself  as  accountable  to  any  court  of  criti- 
cal jurisdiction  whatever :  lor  as  1  am,  in 
reality,  the  founder  (  f  a  new  province  ol 
writing,  so  I  am  at  Iberty  to  make  what 
laws  I  please  therein.  And  these  laws,  my 
readers,  Avhom  I  con-ider  as  my  subjects, 
are  bound  to  believe  / 1  and  to  obey  ;  with 
which,  that  they  may  readily  and  cheerfully 
comply,  I  do  hereby  assure  tlicm,  that  I 
shall  principally  regan'  their  ease  and  ad 
vantage  in  all  such  i  ^stitutions :  for  1  dc 
not,  like  a/ure  divino  tyrant,  imagine  thai 
they  are  my  slaves,  oi  my  commodity,  i 
am,  indeed,  set  over  '.hem  for  their  own 
good  only,  and  was  en  »ted  for  their  use, 
and  not  they  for  mine.  Nor  do  I  doubt, 
while  I  make  their  inte  fst  the  great  rule 
of  my  writings,  they  w;  \  unanimously  con- 
cur in  supportmg  my  d  fnity,  and  in  ren- 
derino;  me  all  the  honoi-  •  I  shall  deserve  or 
desire. 


CHAPTEi     [I. 

Religicus  cautiojis  against  sho  'i  ag"  toovxuch  favmtr 
to  bastards  ;  and  a  great  d'u  o  'cnj  made  by  Mrs. 
Deborah  Wilkins. 

Eight  months  after  t!  3  celebration  ol 
the  nuptials  between  Capts  n  Blifil  and  Misa 
Bridget  Allworthy,  a  youi-T  lady  of  great 
beaut}'',  merit,  and  fortune,  w*s  Miss  BriJ 
get,  by  reason  of  a  fright,  d»divered  of 
fine  boy.  The  child  was  in  'eea  to  all  a{)- 
pearance  perfect ;  but  the  tTii(\wife  disco- 
vered it  was  born  a  month  before  its  ful. 
time. 

Though  the  birth  of  an  h<vr  by  his  be- 
loved sister  was  a  circumsta-c*;  of  great 
joy  10  Mr.  Allworthy,  yet  it  dio  not  alienate 
his  affections  from  the  little  Immdling,  to 
whom  he  had  been  godfiither,  had  given 
his  own  name  o-f  Thomas,  ano.  whom  he 
had  hitherto  seldom  failed  of  visiting,  at 
least  once  a  day,  in  his  nursery. 

He  told  his  sister,  if  she  pleasoi  ,  the  new- 
born infont  should  be  bred  up  tog  thcr  with 
little  Tommy,  to  which  she  <  onsented, 
though  with  some  litde  reluctance  :  for  she 
had  truly  a  great  complaisance  fo:  lier  bro- 
ther ;  and  hence  she  liad  always  behaved 
towards  the  foimdling  with  rati  ?r  more 
kindness  than  ladies  of  rigid  vii^ue  can 
sometimes  bring  themselves  to  ^*^ow  to 
these  children,  who,  however  :nnoce'U,  may 
be  truly  called  the  Uving  mo.iument'  of  in 
continence. 

The  captain  could  not  so  easily  brin?;  him 
self  to  bear  what  he  condemned  as  a  tnilt  in 
jNIr.  Allworthy.  He  gave  him  frequent  'dnts, 
that  to  adopt  the  fruits  of  sm,  was  tt  j^ve 
countenance  to  it.  He  quotea  several '  vxts, 
(for  he  was  -well  read  in  scnpiure,)  siu  >  as 
He  visits  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  tht    Sii- 
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Uren;  nndjht:  fathers  have  eaten  sour  i>;rapcs^ 
ami  thecliildi'cii's  tttth  are  set  on  edij:;e,^'C. 
WIkmico  lie  arii;uc(l  llitnej^ality  ofpimisljinir 
tli«*  cnine  of  tlic  [);in'nt  on  llie  bastard.  Ho 
said,  'Tliouijli  I  lie  law  (lid  not  j)().sitivoly  al- 
low the  destroyinrr  such  base-born  chihlren, 
yet  it  held  tlieiii  to  be  the  diildrcn  of*  no- 
LX)dy;  that  the  church  considered  them  asthe 
children  of  nobody;  and  that,  at  the  best, 
they  ouL'ht  to  be  brought  up  to  tlie  lowest 
and  vilest  ortices  of  the  commonwealtli.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  answered  to  all  this,  and 
much  more,  which  the  captain  had  urged 
un  this  subjei^t,  '  Tliat,  however  guilty  the 
parents  might  be,  the  children  were  certainly 
umocent;  that  as  to  the  texts  he  had  quoted, 
the  former  of  them  was  a  particular  denun- 
ciation against  the  Jews,  for  the  sin  of  idol- 
atry, of  relinquishing  and  hating  their  hea- 
venly King;  and  the  latter  was  parabohcally 
Bpoken,  and  rather  intended  to  denote  the 
certain  and  necessary  consequences  of  sin, 
than  any  express  judgment  against  it. 

'  But  \o  represent  the  Almighty  as  aveng- 
ing tVie  sms  of  the  guilty  on  the  innocent,  was 
indecent,  if  not  blasphemous,  as  it  was  to  re- 
present him  actingagainst  the  first  principles 
of  natural  justice,  and  against  the  original 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  lie  liim.- 
self  had  implanted  in  our  minds  ;  by  which 
we  were  to  judge,  not  only  in  all  matters 
which  were  not  revealed,  but  even  of  the 
truth  of  revelation  itself.  He  said,  he  knew 
many  held  the  same  principles  with  the  cap- 
tain on  this  head ;  but  he  was  himself  firmly 
convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  would  pro- 
vide in  the  same  manner  for  this  poor  infant, 
as  if  a  legitimate  child  had  had  the  fortune 
to  have  been  found  in  the  same  piace.' 

While  the  captain  was  taking  all  oppor- 
tunities to  press  these  and  such  like  argu- 
ments, to  remove  the  little  foundling  irom 
Mr.  A.lworthy's,  of  whose  fondness  for  him 
he  began  to  be  jealous,  Mrs.  Deborah  had 
made  a  discovery,  which,  in  its  event,  threat- 
ened at  least  to  prove  more  fatal  to  poor 
Tommy,  than  all  the  reasonings  of  the  cap- 
tain. 

Whether  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  this 
good  woman  had  carried  her  on  to  that 
business,  or  whether  she  did  it  to  confirm 
herself  in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Blifil, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  outward  beha 
viour  to  ilie  foundUng,  frequently  abused 
the  infant  in  private,  and  her  brother  too, 
(or  his  fondness  to  it,  I  will  not  determine  ; 
but  she  had  now,  as  she  conceived,  fully 
detected  the  father  of  the  foundling. 

Now,  35  this  was  a  discovery  of  great 
consequence,  it  may  be  necessary  to  trace 
it  from  the  fountain-head.  We  shall  there- 
fore very  minutely  lay  open  those  previous 
matters  by  which  it  was  produced  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reveal 
ill  the  secrets  of  a  httle  family  with  which 


my  reader  is  at  present  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed ;  and  ot"  which  the  economy  was  so  rare 
and  extraordinary,  that  I  fear  it  will  shock 
the  utmost  credulity  of  many  married  i>er 
sons. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  description  of  a  domestic  government,  foundtd 
upon  rules  directly  contrary  to  those  of  Jlrislolle. 

My  reader  may  please  to  remember  he 
hath  been  informed,  that  Jenny  Jones  had 
lived  some  years  with  a  certain  school- 
master, who  had,  at  her  earnest  de.nire,  in- 
structed her  in  Latin,  in  which,  to  do  justice 
to  her  genius,  she  had  so  improved  herself, 
that  she  was  become  a  better  scholar  than 
her  master. 

Indeed,  though  this  poor  man  had  under- 
taken a  profession  to  which  learning  must 
be  allowed  necessary,  this  was  the  least  oi 
his  commendations.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
natured  fellows  in  the  world,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  master  of  so  much  pleasantry 
and  humour,  tliat  lie  was  reputed  the  wit 
of  the  country  ;  and  all  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen  were  so  desirous  of  his  company, 
t^hat,  as  denying  was  not  his  talent,  he 
spent  much  time  at  their  houses,  which  he 
might,  with  more  emolument,  liave  spent 
in  his  school. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  a  gentleman  so 
qualified,  and  so  disposed,  was  ir  no  dan- 
ger of  becoming  formidable  to  the  learned 
seminaries  of  Eton  or  Westminster.  To 
speak  plainly,  his  scholars  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  in  the  upper  of  which  was  a 
young  gentleman,thesonof  a  neighbouring 
squire,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
just  entered  into  his  syntaxis  ;  and  in  the 
lower  was  a  second  son  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman, who,  together  with  seven  parish- 
boys,  was  learning  to  read  and  write. 

The  stipend  arising  hence  would  hardly 
have  indulged  the  schoolmaster  in  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  had  he  not  added  to  tliis  ofiice 
those  of  clerk  and  barber,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Allworthy  added  to  the  whole  an  annuity 
of  ten  pounds,  which  the  poor  man  re- 
ceived every  Christmas,  and  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  cheer  his  heart  during  that 
sacred  fesdval. 

Among  his  other  treasures, the  pedagofme 
had  a  wife,whom  he  had  married  out  of  Mr. 
Allworthy's  kitchen  for  her  ibrtune,  viz. 
twenty  poundSjWhich  she  had  there  amassed. 

This  woman  w%as  not  very  amiable  in  her 
person.  Whether  she  sat  to  my  friend  Ho 
garth,  or  no,  I  will  not  determine  :  but  she 
exactly  resembled  the  young  woman  wlio 
is  pouring  out  her  mistress's  tea  in  the  thira 
picture  of  the  Harlot's  Progress.  She  was 
besides,  a  professed  tbllower  of  that  r.obie  sect 
founded  by  Xantippe  of  o  d  ;  by  means  o» 
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which  she  becitme  more  f()rmi(lable  \n  tlie 
Bcliool  than  her  HusIkiiuI  ;  for,  to  coulcss  tlie 
iruth,  he  was  never  master  there,  or  any 
tvhere  else,  in  her  presence. 

Thoug-h  h(3r  countenance  did  not  denote 
much  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  yet  this 
was,  ]>orhaps,  somewhat  soured  hy  a  cir- 
cun\stance  which  generally  poisons  matri- 
monial telicity  ;  for  children  are  rightly  call- 
ed the  pledges  of  love;  and  her  husband, 
though  the  y  had  been  married  nine  yearf- 
had  given  her  no  such  pledges ;  a  default 
lor  which  he  had  no  excuse,  either  from  age 
or  health,  being  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and 
what  they  call  a  jolly  brisk  younof  man. 

Hence  arose  another  evil,  which  pro(hiced 
no  little  uneasiness  to  the  poor  pedagogue, 
of  whom  she  mauitained  so  constant  a  jeal- 
ousy, that  he  durst  hardly  speak  to  one  wo- 
man in  the  parish  ;  for  the  least  degree  of 
civility,  or  even  correspondence,  with  any 
female,  was  sure  to  bring  his  wife  upon  her 
back,  and  his  own. 

In  order  to  guard  herself  against  matri- 
monial injuries  in  her  own  house,  as  she  kept 
one  maid  servant,  she  always  took  care  to 
choose  her  out  of  that  order  of  females, 
wriose  faces  are  taken  as  a  kind  of  security 
for  their  vii'tue ;  of  which  number  Jenny 
Jones,  as  the  reader  hath  been  before  in- 
formed, was  one. 

As  the  face  of  this  young  woman  might 
be  called  pretty  good  security  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned kind,  and  as  her  behaviour 
had  been  always  extremely  modest,  which 
is  the  certain  consequence  of  understand- 
ing in  women,  she  had  passed  above  f()ur 
years  at  Mr.  Partridge's,  (for  that  Avas 
the  schoolmaster's  name,)  -without  creating 
the  least  suspicion  in  her  mistress.  Nay, 
she  had  been  treated  with  uncommon  kind- 
ness, and  her  mistress  had  permitted  Mr. 
Partridge  to  give  her  those  instructions 
which  have  been  before  commemorated. 

But  it  is  with  jealousy  as  with  the  gout : 
when  such  distempers  are  in  the  blood, 
there  is  never  any  security  against  their 
breaking  out ;  and  that  often  on  the  slight- 
est occasions,  and  when  least  suspected. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Mrs.  Partridge,  who 
had  submitted  four  years  to  her  husband's 
teazling  this  young  woman,  and  had  suf- 
fered her  often  to  neglect  her  work  in  order 
to  pursue  her  learning.  For,  passing  by 
one  day,  as  the  girl  was  rcadinnr,  and  her 
master  leanmg  over  her,  the  girl,  I  know 
not  for  what  reason.,  suddenly  started  up 
from  her  chair ;  and  this  was  the  first  time 
(hat  suspicion  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
iier  mistress. 

This  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  dis- 
cover itself,  but  lay  lurking  in  her  mind, 
like  a  concealed  enemy,  who  waits  for  a  re- 
inforcement of  additional  strength  before  he 
.<»perjy  declai  ^s  himself,  and  proceeds  upon 


hostile  operations:  and,  such  &u(.:iiiona 
streiigth  S(M>n  arrived  to  corroborate  hei 
suspicion ;  for  iM)t  lonir  alter,  the  husband 
and  wife  being  at  dinner,  tlie  master  said  to 
his  maid,  Da  mild  aluiuid  potum :  upon 
which  the  p<X)r  girl  smiled,  perhaps  at  the 
badness  of  the  Latin,  and,  when  her  mis- 
tress cast  her  eyes  on  her,  VMushed,  possibly 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  laughed  at 
lier  master.  Mrs.  Partridge,  upon  this, 
immediately  fell  into  a  fury,  and  discharg- 
ed the  trencher,  on  which  she  was  eating, 
at  the  head  of  poor  Jenny,  crying  out, 
'  You  impudent  whore,  do  you  play  tricks 
with  my  husband  before  my  face  ?'  and  a  { 
the  same  instant  rose  from  h(?r  chair  with  a 
k!iife  in  her  hand,  with  which,  most  proba- 
bly, she  would  have  executed  very  tragical 
vengeance,  had  not  the  giri  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  nearer  the  door  than  her 
mistress,  and  avoided  her  furv  by  running 
away  :  lor,  as  to  the  poor  husband,  whether 
surprise  had  rendered  him  motionless,  or 
fear,  (which  is  fiill  as  probable,)  had  restrain- 
ed him  from  venturing  at  any  opposition, 
he  sat  staring  and  trembling  in  his  chair; 
nor  did  he  once  offer  to  move  or  speak,  till 
his  wile,  returning  from  the  pursuit  o* 
Jenny,  made  some  defensive  measures  ne- 
cessary for  liis  own  preservation ;  and  lie 
likewise  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  t)te 
example  of  tlie  maid. 

This  good  woman  was,  no  more  than 
Othello,  of  a  disposition 

To  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
And  follow  still  the  ohanijes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions 

With  her  as  well  as  him, 

To  be  once  in  doulit, 

Was  once  to  be  resolve','. 

She  therefore  ordered  Jenny  immediate!> 
to  pack  up  her  alls,  and  begone,  K>r  she  vv:is 
determined  she  should  not  sleej)  that  nicjlit 
within  her  walls. 

Mr.  Partridge  had  profited  too  much  by 
experience  to  interpose  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  ]iis 
usual  receipt  of  patience  ;  for  though  lie 
was  not  a  great  adept  in  Latin,  lie  remeui- 
bered,  and  well  understood,  the  advice  con 
tained  in  tliese  words  : 

Lcve  fit,  quod  bene  fcrtiir  onus. 

In  English, 

A  burden  becomes  lightest,  when  it  is  well  borne. 

Which  he  had  always  in  his  mouth;  anu 
of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  often  o« 
casion  to  experience  the  truth. 

Jenny  offered  to  make  protestations  of 
her  iniuocence ;  but  the  tempest  was  loc 
strong  for  her  to  be  heard.  She  t]«en  bet«M»k 
herself  to  the  business  of  packinij.  tor  w>'ich 
a  small  quantity  of  brown  paper  sumr-*"^  ; 
and,  having  received  ner  small  piifafu^  ^^ 
wasres,  she  returned  liome. 
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The  scljooimtislcr  and  his  consort  passed 
jieir  time  iinpli^asantly  on()u<:^li  that  evcn- 
jiii^;  hut  souKMhiiiir  or  other  liapponed  be- 
fore the  next  mornino;,  wliich  a  httlo  abated 
the  fury  of  Mrs.  Partrid^^e  ;  and  she  at 
length  admitted  her  husband  to  make  liis 
excuses.  To  wliich  she  irave  the  readier 
belief,  as  he  had,  instead  of  desirini]^  her  to 
recal  Jenny,  jirofessed  a  satisfaction  in  her 
beinj;  dismissed,  sayinix,  she  was  jxrown  of 
little  use  as  a  servant,  spending  all  her  time 
in  reading,  and  was  become,  moreover, 
very  pert  and  obstinate:  for,  indeed,  she 
and  her  master  had  lately  had  frequent  dis- 
putes in  literature  ;  in  which,  as  hath  been 
said,  slie  was  become  grently  his  superior. 
This,  however,  he  would  by  no  means  al- 
low ;  and,  as  he  called  her  ]:)ersisting  in  the 
right,  obstinacy,  he  began  to  hate  her  with 
-.10  small  inveteracv. 


CHzVPTER   IV. 

Coutainmg  one  vf  the  most  bloody  battles,  or  rather 
duels,  that  were  ever  recorded  in  domestic  his- 
tory. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  from  some  other  matri- 
monial concessions,  well  known  to  most 
husbands,  and  which  like  the  secrets  of 
fiee-masonry,  should  be  divulged  to  none 
who  are  not  members  of  that  honourable 
fraternity,  Mrs.  Partridge  was  pretty  well 
patisfied  that  she  had  condemned  her  hus- 
band without  cause,  and  endeavoured  by 
acts  of  kindness  to  make  him  amends  for 
her  false  suspicion.  Her  passions  were  in- 
deed equally  violent,  whichever  way  they 
inclined  :  for  as  she  could  be  extremely  an- 
gry, so  could  she  be  altogether  as  fond. 

But  though  these  passions  ordinarily  suc- 
ceeds each  other,  and  scarce  twenty-four 
hours  ever  passed  in  wliich  the  pedagogue 
was  not,  in  some  degree,  the  object  of  both ; 
yet,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the 
passion  of  anger  had  raised  very  high,  the 
remission  was  usually  longer ;  and  so  was 
the  case  at  present ;  for  she  continued  long- 
er in  a  state  of  affability,  after  this  fit  of 
jealousy  was  ended,  than  her  husband  had 
ever  known  before  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  little  exercises,  which  all  the  followers 
of  Xantippe  are  obliged  to  perform  daily, 
jNIr.  Partridge  would  have  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect serenity  of  several  months. 

Perfect  calms  at  sea  are  always  suspect- 
ed by  the  experienced  mariner  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  a  storm ;  and  I  know  some 
persons,  who,  without  being  generally  the 
devotees  of  superstition,  are  apt  to  appre- 
hend, that  great  and  unusual  peace  or  tran- 
quillity will  hi  attended  with  its  opposite. 
For  which  reason  the  ancients  used,  on  such 
Dccasions,  to  sacrifice  to  the  god(  ess  Nem- 
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esis,  a  deity  who  was  tiiought  ])y  them  to 
look  "with  an  invidious  (\v(>  on  human  felici- 
ty, and  to  have  a  peculiar  delight  in  over 
turning  it. 

As  we  ;ire  very  far  from  believing  in  any 
siK'li  heathen  goddess,  or  Irom  encouraging 
any   superstition,   so   we    wish   Mr.   John 

Fr ,  or  some   other  such    philosoj)her, 

would  bestir  himself  a  little,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  transition 
from  good  to  bad  fortune,  which  hath  been 
so  often  remarked,  and  of  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  an  instance  ;  lor  it  is  our 
province  to  relate  facts,  and  we  shall  leave 
causes  to  persons  of  nmch  higher  genius. 

Mankind  have  always  taken  great  de- 
light in  knowing  and  descanting  on  the  ac- 
tions  of  others.  Hence  there  have  been,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  certain  places  set  apart 
for  public  rendezvous,  where  the  curious 
might  meet  and  satisfy  the"ir  mutual  curi- 
osity. Among  these  the  barbers'  shops 
have  justly  borne  the  pre-eminence.  Among 
the  Greeks,  barbers'  news  was  a  proverliial 
expiession;  and  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the 
Roman  barbers  in  the  same  light. 

Those  of  England  are  known  to  be  no 
wise  inferior  to  their  Greek  or  Roman  prede- 
cessors. You  there  see  foreign  aftiiirs  dis- 
cussed in  a  manner  little  inferior  to  \hnt 
with  which  they  are  handled  in  the  cofiee- 
house  ;  and  domestic  occurrences  are  more 
largely  and  freely  treated  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  But  this  serves  only  for 
the  men.  Now,  whereas  the  females  of 
this  country,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
order,  do  associate  themselves  much  more 
than  those  of  otJier  nations,  our  polity 
would  be  highly  deficient,  if  they  had  net 
some  place  set  apart  likewise  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  ciu'iosity,  seeing  they  are  in 
tliis  no  way  infeiior  to  the  other  half  of  the 
species. 

In  enjoying,  therefiMre,  such  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  British  fair  ought  to  esteem 
themselves  more  happy  than  any  of  their 
foreign  sisters  ;  as  I  do  not  remember  either 
to  have  read  in  history,  or  to  have  seen  in 
my  travels,  any  thing  of  the  like  kind. 

This  place,  then,  is  no  other  than  the 
chandler's  shop,  the  known  seat  of  all  the 
news  ;  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  gossiping, 
in  every  parish  in  England. 

Mrs.  Partridge  being  one  day  at  this  as- 
sembly of  females,  was  asked  by  one  ot  her 
neighbours,  if  she  had  heard  no  news  lately 
of  Jenny  Jones  ?  To  which  she  answered  in 
the  negative.  Upon  this  the  other  replied, 
with  a  smile,  that  the  parish  was  very  much 
obliged  to  her  for  having  turned  Jenny 
away  as  she  did. 

Mrs.  Partridge,  whose  jealousy,  as  ihe 
reader  well  knows,  was  long  since  cured, 
and  who  had  no  other  v^uarrel  to  her  mnid. 
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answered  boldly.  She  did  not  know  any  ob- 
ligation the  parisii  had  to  her  on  that  ac- 
count ;  for  ?he  believed  Jenny  had  scarce 
left  her  equal  behind  her. 

'  No,  truly,'  said  the  gossip,  '  I  hope  not, 
though  I  fancy  we  have  sluts  enow  too. 
Then  you  have  not  heard,  it  seems,  tliat 
she  hath  been  brought  to  bed  of  two  bas- 
tards .''  but  as  they  are  not  born  here,  nny 
husband  and  the  other  overseer  says,  we 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  tliem.' 

'  Two  bastards !  answered  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge liastily  :  'you  surprise  me.  1  don't 
know  whether  we  must  keep  them  ;  but  I 
am  sure  they  must  have  been  begotten  liere, 
for  tlie  wench  hath  not  been  nine  months 
gone  away.' 

Nothing  can  be  so  quick  and  sudden  as 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  especially  when 
hope  or  fear,  or  jealousy,  to  which  the  two 
others  are  but  journeymen,  set  it  to  work. 
It  occurred  instantly  to  her,  that  Jenny  had 
scarce  ever  been  out  of  her  own  house  wliile 
she  lived  with  her.  The  leaning  over  the 
chair,  the  sudden  starting  up,  the  Latin,  the 
smile,  and  many  other  things,  rushed  upon 
her  all  at  once.  The  satisfaction  her  hus- 
band expressed  in  the  departure  of  Jenny 
appeared  now  to  be  only  dissembled ;  again, 
in  tlie  same  instant,  to  be  real ;  but  yet,  (to 
confirm  her  jealousy,)  proceeding  from  sa- 
tiety, and  a  hundred  other  bad  causes.  In 
a  word,  she  was  convinced  of  her  husband's 
guilt,  and  immediately  left  the  asseml)ly  in 
confusion. 

As  fair  Grimalkin,  who,  though  the  young- 
est of  the  feline  family,  degenerates  not  in 
ferocity  from  the  elder  branches  of  her 
house,  and  though  inferior  in  strength,  is 
equal  in  fierceness  to  the  noble  tiger  him- 
self, when  a  little  mouse,  whom  it  hath  long 
tormented  in  sport,  escapes  from  her  clutch- 
es, for  a  while  frets,  scolds,  growls,  swears  ; 
but  if  the  trunk,  or  box,  behind  which  the 
mouse  lay  hid,  be  again  removed,  she  flies 
like  lightning  on  her  prey,  and,  with  en- 
venomed wrath,  bites,  scratches,  mumbles, 
and  tears  the  little  animal. 

Not  with  less  fury  did  Mrs.  Partridge  fly 
im  the  poor  pedagogue.  Her  tongue,  teeth, 
and  hands,  fell  all  upon  him  at  once.  His 
wig  was  in  an  instant  torn  from  his  head, 
his  shirt  from  his  back,  and  from  his  face 
descended  five  streams  of  blood,  denoting 
the  number  of  claws  with  which  nature  had 
unhappily  armed  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Partridge  acted  some  time  on  the  de- 
fensive only  :  indeed  he  attempted  only  to 
miard  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  but  as  he 
ound  that  his  antagonist  abated  nothing  of 
)ier  rage,  he  thought  he  might,  at  least,  en- 
deavour to  disarm  her,  or  rather  to  confine 
her  arms ;  in  doing  which,  her  cap  fell  off 
•ji  the  stnigglc,  and  her  hair,  being  too  short 
v»  reach  her  shoulders,  erected  itself  on  her 


head  ;  her  stays  likewr^e,  which  were  lace# 
throui;h  one  sni^ile  hole  at  the  bottom,  burst 
open  ;  and  her  breasts,  which  were  muco 
more  redundant  than  her  hair,  hving  down 
below  her  middle  ;  her  face  was  likevv'ise 
marked  with  the  blood  ol*  her  husband  • 
her  teeth  gnashed  with  rage ;  and  fire,  such 
as  sparkles  from  a  smith's  Ibrge,  darted  from 
her  eyes.  So  that,  altogether,  this  Amazo 
nian  heroine  might  have  been  an  object  ol 
terror  to  a  much  bolder  man  than  Mr.  Par- 
tridge. 

He  had,  at  length,  the  good  fortune,  by 
getting  possession  of  her  arms,  to  rendei 
those  weapons  Avhich  she  wore  at  the  ends 
of  her  fingers  useless ;  which  she  no  soonei 
perceived,  than  the  softness  of  her  sex  pre 
vailed  over  her  rage,  and  she  presently  dis 
solved  in  tears,  which  soon  after  concluded 
in  a  fit. 

That  small  share  of  sense  wiiich  Mr.  Par 
tridge  had  hitherto  preserved  through  thia 
scene  of  fury,  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  hitherto  ignorant,  now  utterly  abandon 
ed  him.  He  ran  instantly  into  the  street, 
hallooing  out  that  his  wile  was  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  and  beseeching  the  neigh- 
bours to  fly  w^ith  the  utmost  haste  to  her 
assistance.  Several  good  women  obeyed 
his  summons,  who  entering  his  house,  and 
applying  the  usual  remedies  on  such  occa- 
sions, Mrs.  Partridge  was,  at  length,  to  the 
great  jov  of  her  liusband,  brought  to  her- 
self. 

As  soon  as  she  had  a  attle  recollected 
her  spirits,  and  somewhat  composed  herself 
with  a  cordial,  she  began  to  inform  the 
company  of  the  manifold  injuries  she  had 
received  from  her  husband ;  who,  she  said, 
was  not  contented  to  injure  her  in  her  bed : 
but,  upon  her  uj)braiding  him  with  it,  had 
treated  her  in  the  crudest  manner  imagin- 
able ;  had  torn  her  cap  and  hair  from  lier 
head,  and  her  stays  from  her  body,  givin/^ 
her,  at  the  same  time,  several  blows,  the 
marks  of  whicli  she  should  carry  to  th^ 
grave. 

The  poor  man,  who  bore  on  his  face  ma 
ny  and  more  visible  marks  of  the  indigna 
tion  of  his  wife,  stood  in  silent  astonishment 
at  this  accusation  ;  which  the  reader  will, 
I  believe,  bear  witness  for  him  had  greatly 
exceeded  the  truth ;  for  indeed  he  had  noi 
struck  her  once  ;  and  this  silence  being  in- 
terpreted to  be  a  confession  of  the  charge 
by  the  whole  court,  they  all  began  at  once, 
ima  voce,  to  rebuke  and  revile  him,  repeat- 
ing often,  that  none  but  a  coward  ever 
struck  a  woman. 

Mr.  Partridge  bore  all  this  patiently ;  but 
when  his  wife  appealed  to  the  blood  on  her 
face,  as  an  evidence  of  his  barbarity,  he 
could  not  help  layi^ig  claim  to  his  own 
blood,  for  so  it  really  was;  as  he  though 
it  v«ry  unnatural,  that  this  should  rise  up. 
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(is  we  arc  tiiuglit  that  of  a  murdered  j)cr- 
Bon  often  doth)  hi  voiiircaiice  a^^ainst  lain. 

To  this  the  women  made  no  otlier  an- 
swer, than  tliat  it  was  pity  iK  had  not  come 
from  his  heart,  instead  ol'  liis  face ;  all  (h> 
daring,  that,  if  their  hushands  should  lift 
lieir  hands  ajxainst  them,  they  would  have 
.heir  hearts'  blood  out  oi'  their  bodies. 

After  much  admonition  for  what  was 
past,  and  much  good  advice  to  Mr.  Par- 
tridge for  liis  future  behaviour,  the  compa- 
ny at  lengtii  departed,  and  left  the  husband 
and  wife  to  a  personal  conference  together, 
m  which  Mr.  Partridge  soon  learned  the 
causG  of  all  his  sullerinirs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  much  matter  to  exercise  the  judgment 
and  rejlcction  of  the  reader. 

I  BELIEVE  It  is  a  true  observation,  that 
few  secrets  are  divulged  to  one  person  only ; 
but,  certainly,  it  would  be  next  to  a  mira- 
cle, that  a  fact  of  this  kind  should  be  known 
to  a  whole  parish,  and  not  transpire  any 
farther. 

And,  indeed,  a  very  few  days  had  passed, 
before  the  country,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
rung  of  the  schoolmaster  of  Little  Bad- 
dington,  who  was  said  to  have  beaten  his 
wife  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Nay,  in 
some  places,  it  was  reported  he  had  mur- 
dered her;  in  others,  that  he  had  broken 
her  arms ;  in  others,  her  legs ;  in  short, 
there  was  scarce  an  injury  v/hich  can  be 
done  to  a  human  creature,  but  what  Mrs. 
Partridge  was  somewhere  or  other  affirmed 
to  have  received  from  her  husband. 

The  cause  of  this  quarrel  was  likewise 
variously  reported ;  for  as  some  people  said 
that  Mrs.  Partridge  had  caught  her  hus- 
band in  bed  with  his  maid,  so  many  other 
reasons,  of  a  very  different  kind,  went 
abroad.  Nay,  some  transferred  the  guilt  to 
the  wife,  and  the  jealousy  to  the  husband. 

Mrs.  AVilklns  had  long  ago  heard  of  this 
quarrel ;  but,  as  a  different  cause  from  the 
'■rue  one  had  reached  her  ears,  she  thought 
proper  to  conceal  it ;  and  the  rather,  per- 
haps, as  the  blame  v/as  universally  laid  on 
Mr.  Partridge  ;  and  his  wife,  when  she  was 
servant  to  INIr.  Alhvorthy,  had  in  something 
offended  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  was  not  of  a 
very  forgiving  temper. 

But  Mrs.  Wilkins,  whose  eyes  could  see 
objects  at  a  distance,  and  who  could  very 
well  look  forward  a  few  years  into  futurity, 
had  perceiv^ed  a  strong  likelihood  of  Cap- 
tain Blifil's  being;  hereaiter  her  master ;  and 
as  she  plainly  discerned  that  the  captain 
bore  no  great  good-will  to  the  little  found- 
ing, she  fancied  it  would  be  rendering  him 
an  agreeal.e  service,  if  she  could  make  any 
di.-:ccveries  that  miiiht  lessen  the  affection 


which  Mr.  Allwcrthv  seemed  U.  have  con 
tracted  l()r  this  child,  and  which  gave  vLsi 
ble  urciisiness  to  the  captain,  wIjo  could  not 
entireiy  conceal  it  even  beibre  Allworthy 
himself;  though  his  wife,  who  acted  iier 
part  nuich  better  in  public,  frequently  re- 
commended to  him  her  own  example,  oi 
conniving  at  the  lolly  of  her  brother,  which, 
she  said,  she  at  least  as  well  perceived,  and 
as  much  resented,  as  any  other  possibly 
could. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  having,  therefore,  by  acci- 
dent, gotten  a  true  scent  of  the  above  story, 
though  lon^  after  it  had  liappened,  failed 
not  to  satisly  herself  thoroughly  of  all  the 
particulars  ;  and  then  acquainted  the  cap- 
lain,  that  she  had  at  last  discovered  tlie 
true  father  of  the  little  bastard,  which  she 
was  sorry,  she  said,  to  see  her  master  lose 
his  reputation  in  the  country,  by  taking  so 
much  notice  of. 

The  captain  chid  her  for  the  conclusion 
of  her  speech,  as  an  improper  assurance  in 
judging  of  her  master's  actions  ;  for,  if  his 
iionour,  or  his  understanding,  would  havj 
suffered  the  captain  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  his  pride  would  by  no  means 
have  admitted  it.  And,  to  say  the  trutii, 
there  is  no  conduct  less  politic,  than  to  en- 
ter into  any  confederacy  with  your  friend's 
servants,  against  their  master :  for  by  these 
means  you  afterwards  become  the  slave  of 
these  very  servants ;  by  whom  you  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  this  con- 
sideration,perhaps  it  was, prevented Capt^iin 
Blifil  from  being  more  explicit  with  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  or  from  encouraging  the  abuse 
which  she  had  bestowed  on  Allworthy. 

But  though  he  declared  no  satisfaction  to 
Mrs.  Wilkins  at  this  discovery,  he  enjoyed 
not  a  little  from  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  use  of  it  he  was 
able. 

He  kept  tliis  matter  a  long  time  concealed 
within  his  own  breast,  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  might  hear  it  from  some  other  per- 
son ;  but  Mrs.  Wilkins,  whether  she  resent- 
ed the  captain's  bebaviour,  or  whether  his 
cunning  was  beyond  her,  and  she  feared  the 
discovery  might  displease  him,  never  after 
wards  opened  her  lips  about  the  matter. 

I  have  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  upO(» 
reflection,  that  the  housekeeper  never  ac 
quainted  Mrs.  Blifil  with  this  news,  as  wo 
men  are  more  inclined  to  communicate  aJ' 
pieces  of  intelligence  to  their  own  sex,  than 
to  ours.  The  only  way,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  of  solving  this  difficulty,  is,  by  imputing 
it  to  that  distance  which  was  now  grown 
between  the  lady  and  housekeeper :  whether 
this  arose  from  a  jealousy  in  Mrs.  Blifil,  that 
Wilkins  showed  too  great  a  respect  to  t.lie 
foundling;  for  while  she  was  endoavo-iring 
to  ruin  tlie  little  infant,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
herself  with  the  captain,  she  was  everv  :l^v 
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more  and  more  commending  it  before  All- 
worthy,  as  his  foiidnesy  for  it  every  day  in- 
I'.reased.  Tliis,  iiotwitli  standing  ali  the  care 
she  took  at  other  times  to  express  the  direct 
contrary  to  Mrs.  Blifi!,  perhaps  offended  that 
delicate  lady,  who  certainly  now  hated  Mrs. 
Wilkins ;  and  though  she  did  not,  or  possibly 
could  not,  absolutely  remove  her  from  her 
place,  she  found,  however,  the  means  of 
making  her  life  very  uneasy.  This  Mrs. 
Wilkins.  at  length,  so  resented,  that  she  very 
Dpenly  showed  all  manner  of  respect  and 
fbnane^s  to  little  Tommv,  in  opposition  to 
Mrs.  Blifil. 

The  captain,  therefore,  finding  the  story 
in  danger  of  perishing,  at  last  took  an  op- 
portunity to  reveal  it  liimsell". 

He  was  one  day  engaged  with  Mr.  All- 
worthy  in  a  discourse  on  cliarity ;  in  which 
the  captain,  with  great  learriinir,  proved  to 
Mr.  Allworthy  that  the  word  charity  in 
5cripture  no  where  means  beneficence  or 
generosity. 

'  The  christian  religion,'  he  said,  '  was  in- 
stituted for  much  nobler  purposes,  than  to 
enforce  a  lesson  which  many  heathen  phi- 
losophers had  taught  us  long  before,  and 
which,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  called  a 
moral  virtue,  savoured  but  little  of  that  sub- 
lime christian-like  disposition,  that  vast  ele- 
vation of  thought,  in  purity  approaching  to 
angelic  perfection,  to  be  attained,  expressed, 
and  felt  only  by  grace.'  '  Those,'  he  said, 
'  came  nearer  to  the  scripture  meaning,  who 
understood  by  it  candour,  or  the  forming  of 
a  benevolent  opinion  of  our  brethren,  and 
passing  a  favourable  judgment  on  their  ac- 
tions ;  a  virtue  much  higher,  and  more  ex- 
tensive in  its  nature,  than  a  pitiful  distribu- 
tion of  alms,  which,  though  we  would  never 
so  much  prejudice,  or  even  ruin  our  families, 
?ould  never  reach  many;  whereas  charity, 
■n  the  other  and  truer  sense,  might  be  ex- 
pended to  all  mankind.' 

He  said,  '  Considering  who  the  disciples 
were,  it  would  be  absurd  to  conceive  the 
doctrine  of  generosity,  or  giving  alms,  to 
have  been  preached  to  them.  And,  as  we 
irould  not  well  imagine  this  doctrine  should 
be  preached  by  its  divine  Author  to  men 
who  could  not  practise  it,  much  less  shall 
we  think  it  understood  so  by  those  who  can 
practise  it,  and  do  not.' 

•  But  though,'  continued  he,  '  there  is,  I 
»m  afraid,  little  merit  in  these  benefactions; 
there  would,  I  must  confess,  be  much 
pleasure  in  them  to  a  good  mind,  if  it  was 
net  abated  by  one  consideration.  I  mean, 
that  we  are  Uable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
to  confer  our  choicest  favours  often  on  the 
undeserving,  as  you  must  own  was  your 
"rase  in  your  bounty  to  that  worthless  fellow 
Partridge;  for  two  or  three  such  examples 
nust  greatly  lessen  the  inward  satisfaction 
vliicb  a  good  man  would  otherwise  find  in 


generosity ;  nay,  may  even  make  him  t^io 
rons  in  bestowing,  lest  he  shouki  be  »^iit^^ 
of  supporting  vice,  and  encouriiging  the 
Avicked  ;  a  crime  of  a  very  black  dye,  and 
for  which  it  will  by  no  means  be  a  sufi^cient 
excuse,  that  we  have  not  actually  intended 
such  an  encouragement;  unless  we  have 
used  the  utmost  caution  in  choosing  the  ob- 
jects of  our  beneficence  ;  a  consideration 
which,  I  make  no  doubt,  hath  greatly  check- 
ed the  liberality  of  many  a  woithy  and  pious 
man.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  answered,  '  He  could  not 
dispute  with  the  captain  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  could  say  nothing  as 
to  the  true  senseof  the  word  which  is  trans 
lated  cliarity ;  but  that  he  had  always 
thought  it  was  interpreted  to  consist  in  ac- 
tion, and  that  giving  alms  constituted  at 
least  one  branch  of  that  virtue. 

'As  to  the  meritorious  part,'  he  said,  'he 
readily  agreed  with  the  captain ;  for  where 
could  be  the  merit  of  barely  dischargin(| 
a  duty,  which,'  he  said,  'let  the  word 
charity  have  what  construction  it  would,  it 
sufficiently  appeared  to  be  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  New  Testament?  And  as  he 
thought  it  an  indispensable  duty,  enjoined 
both  by  the  christian  law,  and  by  the  law 
of  Nature  itself,  so  was  it  withal  so  pleas- 
ant, that  if  any  duty  could  be  said  to  be  its 
own  reward,  or  to  pay  us  while  we  are  di» 
charging  it,  it  was  this. 

'  To  confess  the  truth,'  said  he,  '  there  is 
one  degree  of  generosity,  (of  charity  I  Avould 
have  called  it,)  which  seems  to  have  some 
show  of  merit,  and  that  is,  where  from  a 
principle  of  benevolence  and  christian  love, 
we  bestow  on  another  what  we  really  want 
ourselves ;  where,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
distresses  of  another,  we  condescend  to 
share  some  part  of  them,  by  giving  what 
even  our  own  necessities  cannot  well  spare. 
This  is,  I  think,  meritorious  ;  but  to  relieve 
our  brethren  only  with  our  superfluities  :  to 
be  charitable,  (I  must  use  the  word,)  rather 
at  the  expense  of  our  coffers  than  ourselves; 
to  save  several  families  from  misery,  rather 
than  hang  up  an  extraordinary  picture  in 
our  houses,  or  gratify  any  other  idle  ridicu- 
lous vanity — this  seems  to  be  only  being 
christians  ;  nay,  indeed,  only  being  human 
creatures.  Nay,  I  will  \'enture  to  go  far- 
ther, it  is  being  in  some  degree  epicures  : 
for  wdiat  could  the  greatest  epicure  wish 
rather  than  to  eat  with  many  mouths  in- 
stead of  one !  which,  I  think,  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  any  one  who  knows  that  the 
bread  of  many  is  owing  to  his  own  lar- 
gesses. 

'  As  to   the   apprehension  of  bestowing 
bounty  on  such  as  may  hereafter  prove  ur. 
worthy  objects,  because  many  have  prcred 
such  ;  surely  it  can  never  deter  a  g':'Cd  t^^ 
from  generosity.     I  do  not  thmk  a  tew  or 
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nianv  examples  of  in<^ratitii(lc  can  juslifv  a 
mans  hniik'iiiiii^  his  heart  aijaiiist  th("  (hs- 
tresscs  olhis  Ibllow-creaturos  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  can  ever  have  such  cllect  on  a  truly 
benevolent  mind.  Nolhinor  less  than  a  per- 
suasion of  universal  dej)ravity  can  lock  uj) 
the  cl'arity  oi"  a  good  man;  and  this  per- 
''uasion  nuist  lead  ."mn,  1  think,  either  into 
t .  lieisin,  or  enthus-iasm  ;  but  surely  it  is  un- 
ialr  to  argue  such  universal  depravity  from 
,^  few  vicious  individuals  ;  nor  was  tnis,  I 
believe,  ever  done  by  a  man,  who,  upon 
cearching  his  own  mmd,  found  one  certain 
exception  to  the  general  rule.'  lie  then  con- 
cluded by  asking,  'who  that  Partridge 
ivas,  whom  he  had  called  a  worthless  fel- 
ow  ?' 

'  I  mean,'  said  the  captain,  '  Partridge 
tlie  barber,  the  schoolmaster,  what  do  you 
call  him  ?  Partridge,  the  lather  of  the  little 
child  which  you  found  in  your  bed.' 

Air.  All  worthy  expressed  great  surprise 
at  this  account,  and  the  captain  as  great  at 
his  ignorance  of  it:  for  he  said  he  had 
known  it  above  a  month  ;  and  at  length  re- 
collected, with  much  difficulty,  that  he  was 
told  it  by  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Upon  this,  AVilkins  was  immediately 
summoned ;  wlio,  having  confirmed  what 
the  captain  said,  was  by  Mr.  AUworthy,  by 
and  with  the  captain's  advice,  despatched 
to  Little  Baddington,  to  inform  herself  of 
the  truth  of  the  fact;  for  the  captain  ex- 
pressed great  dislike  at  all  liasty  proceed- 
ings in  criminal  matters,  and  said  he  would 
by  no  means  have  Mr.  AUworthy  take  any 
resolution  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  child 
or  its  fatlier,  before  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  latter  was  guilty ;  for  though  he  had 
privately  satisfied  himself  of  this  from  one 
:)f  Partridge's  neighbours,  yet  he  was  too 
generous  to  give  any  such  evidence  to  Mr. 
AUvVorthy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  trial  of  Partridge,  the  schoolmaster,  for  incmi- 
tincncy;  the  evidence  of  his  wife;  a  shoi't  re- 
jlection  on  the  wisdom  of  mir  law  ;  with  other 
grave  matters,  which  those  will  like  best  who  tm- 
derstand  them  most. 

It  may  be  wondered,  that  a  story  so 
well  known,  and  which  had  furnished  so 
mucli  matter  of  conversation,  should  never 
liave  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  AUworthy  him- 
self, who  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in 
that  country  who  had  never  heard  of  it. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  this  to 
the  reader,  I  tliink  proper  to  inform  him, 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  kingdom  less 
interested  m  opposing  that  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  word  chirity, 
wh  ch  hath  been  seen  in  the  ':)receding  chap- 
Uir   than  our  good  man     Indeed,  he  was 


equally  entitled  to  this  viiti.e  /n  either  sense 
for  as  no  man  was  ever  more  sensible  of  the 
wants,  or  more  ready  to  relieve  the  distress- 
es of  others,  so  none  *could  be  more  tender 
of  their  characters,  or  slower  to  believe  any^ 
thing  to  iheir  di*>ad vantage. 

Scandal,  therefore,  never  found  any  ac 
cess  to  his  table  ;  for  as  it  liath  been  k)ng 
since  observed,  that  you  may  know  a  man 
by  his  companions,  so  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  by  attending  to  the  conversation  at  a 
great  man's  table,  you  may  satisfy  yourseli 
of  liis  religion,  his  pohtics,  liis  taste,  and  in- 
deed of  his  entire  disposition  ;  for  though  a 
few  odd  fellows  will  utter  their  own  senti- 
ments in  all  places,  yet  much  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  enough  of  the  court- 
ier to  acconmiodate  their  conversation  tc 
the  taste  and  inclination  of  their  superiors. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who,  hav- 
ing executed  her  commission  with  great 
despatch,  though  at  fifteen  miles  distance, 
brought  back  such  a  confirmation  of  the 
schoolmaster's  guilt,  that  Mr.  AUworthy 
determined  to  send  for  the  criminal,  and  ex- 
amine him  viva  voce.  Mr.  Partridge,  tliere- 
fbre,  was  summoned  to  attend  in  order  to 
his  defence,  (if  he  could  make  any,)  against 
tlie  accusation. 

At  the  time  appointed,  before  Mr.  All- 
worthy  himself,  at  Paradise-hall,  came  as 
well  the  said  Partridge,  with  Anne  his  wife, 
as  Mrs.  Wilkins  his  accuser. 

And  now,  Mr.  AUworthy  being  seated  in 
the  chair  of  justice,  Mr.  Partridge  was 
brought  before  him.  Having  heard  his  ac- 
cusation from  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
he  pleaded  not  guilty,  making  many  vehe- 
ment protestations  of  his  innocence. 

Mrs.  Partridge  was  then  examined,  whc 
after  a  modest  apology  for  being  obliged  tc 
speak  the  truth  against  her  husband,  relat- 
ed all  the  circumstances  with  which  the 
reader  has  already  been  acquainted  ;  and  at 
last  concluded  with  her  husband's  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt. 

Whether  she  had  forgiven  him  or  no,  I 
will  not  venture  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain she  was  an  unwilling  witness  in  this 
cause  ;  and  it  is  probable,  fromcertain  other 
reasons,  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  depose  as  she  did,  had  not  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
with  great  art,  fished  all  out  of  her  at  her 
own  house,  and  had  she  not  indeed  made 
promises,  in  Mr,  Allworthy's  name,  that  the 
punishment  of  her  husband  should  not  be 
such  as  might  any  wise  affect  his  family. 

Partridge  still  persisted  in  asserting  his 
innocence,  though  he  admitted  lie  had  made 
the  above  mentioned  confession  ;  which  he, 
hoTveverj  endeavoured  to  account  for,  by 
protesting  that  he  was  forced  into  it  by  the 
continued  importunity  she  used  ;  who  vow- 
ed, that,  as  she  was  sjre  of  liis  guilt,  she 
would  never  leave  tormentirg  him   till  he. 
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had  owne.l  it  :  and  faithfully  promised, 
that  in  such  case,  she  would  never  mention 
it  to  him  more.  Hence,  he  said,  he  liad 
been  induced  falsely  to  confess  liimself  guil- 
,  ty,  though  he  was  innocent;  and  that  lie 
believed  iie  should  iiave  confessed  a  murder 
from  the  same  motive. 

Mrs.  Partridge  could  not  bear  this  impu- 
tation witii  patience  ;  and  liaving  no  oilier 
remedy  in  the  present  place  but  tears,  she 
called  forth  a  plentiful  assistance  from  them, 
and  then  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy,  she  said,  (or  rather  cried,)  '  May  it 
please  your  worship,  there  never  Avas  any 
poor  woman  so  injured  as  I  am  by  that  base 
man ;  for  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
his  falsehood  to  me.  No,  may  it  please  your 
worship,  he  hath  injured  my  bed  many's  the 
good  time  and  often.  I  could  have  put  up 
with  his  drunkenness  and  neglect  of  his  busi- 
less,  if  he  had  not  broke  one  of  the  sacred 
•ommandments.  Besides,  if  it  had  been  out 
jf  doors,  I  had  not  mattered  it  so  much  ;  but 
with  my  own  servant,  in  my  own  house, 
under  my  own  roof,  to  defile  my  own  chaste 
bed,  which  to  be  sure  he  hath  with  his 
beastly  stinking  whores. — Yes,  you  villain, 
you  have  defiled  my  own  bed,  you  have ; 
and  then  you  have  charged  me  with  bullock- 
ing  you  in  owning  the  truth.  It  is  very 
likely,  an't  please  your  worship,  that  I 
should  bullock  him.  I  have  marks  enow 
about  my  body  to  show  of  liis  cruelty  to 
me.  If  you  had  been  a  man,  you  villain, 
vou  would  have  scorned  to  injure  a  woman 
in  this  manner.  But  you  an't  half  a  man, 
you  know  it.  Nor  liave  you  been  half  a 
husband    to    me.      You    need    run    after 

whores,  you  need,  when  I  am  sure And 

since  he  provokes  me,  I  am  ready,  an't 
please  your  worship,  to  take  my  bodily  oath 
that  I  found  them  a-bed  together.  What, 
you  have  forgot,  I  suppose,  when  you  beat 
me  into  a  fit,  and  made  the  blood  run  down 
my  forehead,  because  I  only  civnlly  taxed 
you  with  j'-our  adultery !  but  I  can  prove  it 
W  all  my  neighbours.  You  have  almost 
broke  my  heart,  you  have,  you  have.' 

Here  Mr.  Allworthy  interrupted,  and 
begged  her  to  be  pacified,  promising  her 
that  she  should  have  justice ;  then,  turning 
to  Partridge,  who  stood  aghast,  one  lialf 
of  his  wits  bei  ig  hurried  away  by  surprise, 
and  the  other  half  by  fear,  he  said  he  was 
sorry  to  see  there  was  so  wicked  a  man  m 
the  world.  He  assured  liim,  that  his  pre- 
varicatiiig  and  lying  backward  and  for- 
ward was  a  great  aggravation  of  his  guilt; 
for  which  the  only  atonement  he  could  make 
\va^  by  confession  and  repentance.  He  ex- 
horted him,  therefore,  to  begin  by  immedi- 
ately confessing  the  fact,  and  not  to  persist 
m  denying  what  was  so  plainly  proved 
•gainst  bJin  even  by  his  own  wife. 

Here   Mttdsr,  I  beg  your  patience  a  mo- 


ment, while  I  make  a  just  compliment  t( 
the  great  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  our  law, 
which  refuses  to  admit  the  evidence  of  ?. 
wife  for  or  against  her  husband.  This, 
says  a  certain  learned  author,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  never  quoted  bef{)re  in  any  but  a 
law-book,  would  be  the  means  of  creatiiii/: 
an  eternal  dissension  between  them.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  means  of  much  per- 
jury,  and  of  much  whipping,  fining,  iuipri- 
soning,  transporting,  and  hanging. 

Partridge  stood  a  while  silent,  till,  being 
bid  to  speak,  he  said  he  had  already  spoken 
the  truth,  and  appealed  to  Heaven  for  JTis 
innocence,  and  lastly  to  the  girl,  herself, 
whom  he  desired  his  worship  immediately 
to  send  Cor ;  for  he  was  ignorant,  or  at  lea>t 
pretended  to  be  so,  that  she  had  left  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  whose  natural  love  of 
justice,  joined  to  Ids  coolness  of  temper, 
made  him  always  a  most  patient  magistrate 
in  hearins:  all  the  witnesses  w^hich  an  ac- 
cused  person  could  produce  in  his  defence, 
agreed  to  defer  his  final  determination  of 
this  matter  till  the  arrival  of  Jenu}-,  for 
whom  he  immediately  despatched  a  meH- 
senger ;  and  then,  having  recommended 
peace  between  Partridge  and  his  -wife, 
(though  he  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  tlie 
wrong  person,)  he  appointed  them  to  at- 
tend again  the  third  day;  for  he  had  seiit 
Jenny  a  whole  day's  journey  from  his  own 
house. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  parties  all  as- 
sembled, when  the  messenger  returning 
brought  word,  that  Jenny  was  not  to  be 
found;  for  that  she  had  left  her  habitalion 
a  few  days  before,  in  company  wiih  a  re 
cruiting  officer. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  declared,  that  the 
evidence  of  such  a  slut  as  she  appeared  to 
be  would  have  deserved  no  credit ;  but  lie 
said  he  coukl  not  help  thinking,  that,  had  she 
been  present,  and  would  have  declared  list' 
truth,  she  must  have  confirmed  what  so 
many  circumstances,  together  with  his  own 
confession,  and  the  declaration  of  liis  Avife, 
that  she  had  caught  her  husband  in  the  faci, 
did  sufilciently  prove.  He  therefore  once 
more  exhorted  Partridge  to  confess;  but 
he  still  avowing  his  innocence,  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy declared  himself  satisfied  of  his  guilt, 
and  that  he  was  too  bad  a  man  to  receive 
any  encouragement  from  him.  He  there- 
fore deprived  him  of  his  annuity,  and  re- 
commended repentance  to  him,  on  accoun* 
of  another  world,  and  industry  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  Avile  in  this. 

There  were  not,  perhaps,  many  more 
unhappy  persons  than  poor  Partridge.  He 
had  lost  ^he  best  part  of  his  mcome  by  the 
evidence  of  his  wife,  and  yet  was  daily  iip- 
•^raidec  iy  her  for  having,  among  othe* 
'blz^    >?f  n  the  occasion  of  depriving  hf 
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M  t;nl  bencKt;  but  such  was  lii8  fortune, 
ami  lie  was  ol)li<2;e(l  to  subuiit  to  it. 

Thouirli  I  callod  liiin  ])oor  Partridge  in 
mc  la.st  paran^nipl),  I  would  lia  /e  the  render 
rather  iiuj)ute  the  epithet  to  the  couipas- 
yion  of  my  teni])er,  than  conceive  il  to  ])C 
any  declaration  of  his  innocence.  AVlieth(!r 
lie  was  innocent  or  not,  will,  ])erliaj)s,  ap- 
pear hereafter;  but  if  the  historic  muse 
hath  entrusted  me  with  any  secrets,  I  will 
by  no  means  be  guilty  of  discovering  tiiem 
till  she  shall  give  me  leave. 

Here,  tlierelbre,  the  reader  must  suspend 
his  curiosity.  Certain  it  is,  that,  whatever 
was  the  truth  of  this  case,  there  was  evi- 
dence more  than  suificient  to  convict  him 
belbre  Alhvortiiy;  indeed,  nuich  less  would 
have  satisfied  a  bench  of  justices  on  an  or- 
der of  bastardy  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  positiveness  of  Mi-s.  Partridge,  who 
would  have  taken  the  sacrament  upon  the 
matter,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  school- 
master was  entirely  innocent:  lljr  though 
it  appeared  clear,  on  comparing  the  time 
when  Jenny  departed  from  Little  Badding- 
ton,  with  that  of  her  delivery,  that  she  nad 
there  conceived  this  infant,  yet  it  by  no 
means  followed  of  necessity  that  Mr.  Par- 
tridge must  have  been  its  father ;  for,  to 
omit  other  particulars,  there  was  in  the 
same  house  a  lad  near  eighteen,  between 
whom  and  Jenny  there  had  subsisted  suf- 
icient  intimacy  to  found  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion ;  and  yet,  so  blind  is  jealousy,  this 
circmustance  never  once  entered  into  the 
head  of  the  enraged  wife. 

Whether  Partridge  repented  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Allworthy's  advice,  is  not  so 
apparent.  Certain  it  is,  that  ids  wife  re- 
pented heartily  of  the  evidence  she  had 
given  against  him ;  especially  when  she 
found  Mrs.  Deborah  had  deceived  her,  and 
refused  to  make  any  application  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy  on  her  behalf.  She  had,  however, 
Bomewhat  better  success  with  Mrs.  Blifd, 
who  was,  as  the  reader  must  have  perceiv- 
ed, a  much  better  tempered  woman,  and 
very  kindly  undertook  to  solicit  her  brother 
to  restore  the  annuity ;  in  wliich,  though 
crood-nature  might  have  some  share,  yet  a 
stronger  and  more  natural  motive  will  ap- 
pear m  the  next  chapter. 

These  solicitations  were  nevertheless  un- 
successful ;  for  though  Mr.  Allworthy  did 
not  think,  with  some  late  Avriters,  that  mer- 
cy consists  only  in  punishing  offenders  ;  yet 
he  was  as  lar  from  thinking  that  it  is  proper 
to  this  excellent  quality  to  pardon  great 
criminals  wantonly,  without  any  reason 
whatever.  Any  doubtfulness  of  the  fact, 
IT  any  circumstance  of  mitigation,  was 
never  disregarded  ;  but  the  petitions  of  an 
offender,  o'  the  intercessions  of  others,  did 
not  in  the  least  a  (feet  him.  In  a  word,  he 
cever  pardoned  because  the  oiiiiiider  him- 


self, or  his  friends,  were  unwilling  tAat  ne 
should  be  j)unished. 

Partridge  and  his  wife  were,  therefore, 
both  obliged  to  submit  to  their  fate  ;  which 
was  indeed  severe  enough  :  for  so  far  was 
he  from  doubling  his  industry  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  lessened  income,  that  he  did  in 
a  manner  abandon  himself  to  despair  ;  and 
as  he  was  by  nature  indolent,  that  vice  now 
increased  upon  jiim,  by  which  means  he 
lost  the  little  school  he  had  ;  so  that  neither 
his  wife  nor  himself  would  have  liad  any 
bread  to  eat,  had  not  the  charity  of  some 
good  christian  interposed,  and  provided 
them  with  what  was  just  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance. 

As  this  support  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  an  unknown  hand,  they  imagined,  and 
so,  I  doubt  not,  will  the  reader,  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself  was  their  secret  benefac- 
tor ;  who,  though  he  would  not  openly  en- 
courage vice,  could  yet  privately  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  vicious  themselves, 
when  these  became  too  exquisite  and  dis- 
proportionate to  their  demerit.  In  which 
light  their  wretchedness  appeared  now  tc 
Fortune  herself;  for  she  at  length  took  pity 
on  this  miserable  couj)le,  and  considerably 
lessened  the  wretched  state  of  Partridge, 
by  putting  a  final  end  to  that  of  his  wife, 
who  soon  after  caught  the  small-pox,  and 
died. 

The  justice  which  Mr.  Allworthy  hail 
executed  on  Partridge,  at  first  met  with 
universal  approbation ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  felt  its  consequences,  than  his  neigh- 
bours began  to  relent,  and  to  compassion- 
ate his  case ;  and  presently  after,  to  blame 
that  as  rigour  and  severity  which  they  be- 
fore called  justice.  They  now  exclaimed 
against  punishing  in  cold  blood,  and  sang 
forth  the  praises  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

These  cries  were  considerably  increased 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  which, 
though  owing  to  the  distemper  above  men- 
tioned, wliich  is  no  consequence  of  poverty 
or  distress,  many  were  not  ashamed  to  im- 
pute to  Mr.  Allworthy's  severity,  or,  as 
they  now  termed  it,  cruelty. 

Partridge  having  now  lost  his  wite,  his 
school,  and  his  annuity,  and  the  unknown 
person  having  now  discontinued  the  last 
mentioned  charity,  resolved  to  change  the 
scene,  and  left  the  country,  where  he  was 
in  danger  of  starving,  with  the  universii 
compassion  of  all  his  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

.,4  short  sketch  of  that  felicity  which  pnulcnt  covpitu 
inaxj  extract  from  hatred;  with  a  short  apology 
for  those  people  who   overlook  imperfections  tn 
their  friends. 
Though  the  cay:»tain  had  effectually  dr- 

molished  poor  Partridge,  yet  he    ha<l  no« 
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peaped  the  harvest  lie  hoped  for,  which 
"vas  to  turn  the  louiuilini^  out  ol'  Mr.  All- 
vvortliy's  house 

On  the  contrary,  that  frentleman  (x^evv 
every  day  louder  of  little  Tonnriy,  as  if  he 
intended  to  counterhalance  iiis  severity  to 
the  lather  with  extraordinary  londness  and 
ali'ection  towards  the  son. 

This  a  good  deal  soured  the  captain's 
temper,  as  did  all  the  other  (hiily  instances 
of  Mr.  Allworthy's  oenerosity  ;  tor  he  look- 
ed on  all  such  largesses  to  be  diminutions  of 
his  own  wealth. 

In  tliis,  we  have  said,  he  did  not  agree 
with  his  wife  ;  nor  indeed,  in  any  thing 
else  :  for  though  an  affection  placed  on  the 
understanding  is,  by  many  wise  persons, 
thought  more  durable  than  that  which  is 
founded  on  beauty,  yet  it  haj>pened  other- 
wise in  the  present  case.  Nay,  tiie  vmder- 
standings  of  this  couple  were  their  principal 
bone  of  contention,  and  one  great  cause  of 
many  quarrels,  wliich  from  time  to  time 
arose  between  them  ;  and  which  at  last 
ended,  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  in  a  sover- 
eign contempt  ibr  her  husband  ;  and  on  the 
husband's,  in  an  utter  abhorrence  of  his 
wife. 

As  these  had  botli  exercised  their  talents 
chiefly  in  the  study  of  divinity,  this  was, 
from  their  first  acquaintance,  the  most 
common  topic  of  conversation  between 
them.  The  captain,  like  a  well-bred  man, 
had,  before  marriage,  always  given  up  liis 
opinion  to  that  of  ihe  lady ;  and  this,  not 
in  the  clumsy  awdcward  manner  of  a  con- 
ceited blockhead,  who,  while  he  civilly 
yields  to  a  superior  in  an  argument,  is  de- 
sirous of  being  still  IcnoAvn  to  think  himself 
in  the  right.  The  captain,  on  the  contrary, 
though  one  of  the  proudest  fellows  in  the 
world,  so  a])solutely  yielded  the  victory  to 
his  antagonist,  that  she,  who  had  not  the 
least  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  retired  always 
from  tlie  dispute  with  an  admiration  of  her 
own  understandino;,  and  a  love  lor  liis. 

But  though  this  comj)laisance  to  one 
wjiom  tlie  cajotain  thoroughly  despised  was 
not  so  uneasy  to  him  as  it  would  have  been 
had  any  hopes  of  ])referment  made  it  neces- 
sary to  show  the  same  sid)mission  to  a 
Hoadley,  or  to  some  otiier  of  great  rey)uta- 
lion  in  the  science,  yet  even  this  cost  him 
jjo  much  to  be  endured  without  some  mo- 
tive. Matrimony,  therefore,  having  re- 
moved all  such  motives,  he  grew  weary  of 
this  condescension,  and  began  to  treat  the 
opinions  of  his  wife  with  that  haughtiness 
and  msolence,  which  none  but  those  who 
ckserve  some  contempt  themselves  can  be- 
stow, and  those  only  who  deserve  no  con- 
tempt can  bear. 

When  the  first  torrent  of  tenderness  was 
Dver,  and  whei.j  in  the  calm  and  Ioul'  mter- 
Va(  between  Ihe  fits,  reason  began  to  open 


the  eyes  of  the  lady,  and  she  sr  w  this  alter- 
ation of  behaviour  in  the  captain,  wlio  a 
length   answered   all  iier   arguments  only 
witti  pish  and  pshaw,  she  was  liir  from  en- 
during the  indignity  with  a  tame  submis- 
sion.    Indeed,  it  at  first  so  highly  j)rovoketi 
her,  thcrt  it  might  have  produced  some  tra 
gical  event,  had  it  not  taken  a  more  harm 
less    turn,   by  filling  her  with  the  ulrnosl 
contemjjt  for  her  husband's  imderstaiidiiig, 
which  somewhat   qualified   her   hatred  to- 
wards him  ;  though  of  this  likewise  she  had 
a  pretty  moderate  share. 

The  captain's  hatred  to  her  was  of  a 
purer  kind  :  for  as  to  any  imperfections  ir. 
her  knowledge  or  understanding,  he  no 
more  despised  her  for  them,  than  lor  iier  not 
being  six  feet  high.  In  his  opinion  of  the 
female  sex,  he  exceeded  the  moroseness  of 
Aristotle  himself;  he  looked  on  a  woman  as 
on  an  animal  of  domestic  use,  of  somewhat 
higher  consideration  than  a  cat,  since  her 
offices  were  of  rather  more  importance  ;  but 
the  difierence  between  these  two  was,  in 
his  estimation,  so  small,  that,  in  his  mar- 
ria?^e  contracted  w^ith  Mr.  Allworthy's  lands 
and  tenements,  it  would  have  been  pi-etty 
equal  which  of  them  he  had  taken  into  the 
bargain.  And  yet  so  tender  was  his  pride, 
that  it  felt  the  contempt  which  his  v.^ife  now 
beiran  to  express  towards  him  ;  and  tliis, 
added  to  the  surfeit  lie  had  before  taken  of 
her  love,  created  in  him  a  degree  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  perhaps  hardly  to  be  ex 
ceeded. 

One  situation  only  of  the  married  state  v- 
excluded  from  pleasure  ;  and  that  is,  a  state 
of  inditierence  :  but  as  many  of  my  readerS; 
I  hope,  know  what  an  exquisite  delight 
there  is  in  conveying  pleasure  to  a  beloved 
object,  so  some  lew,  I  am  afraid,  may  have 
experienced  the  satisfaction  of  tormentinir 
one  we  hate.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  to  come  a* 
this  latter  pleasure,  that  we  see  both  sexes 
often  give  up  that  ease  in  marriage  which 
they  might  otherwise  possess,  though  their 
mate  was  never  so  disagreeable  to  them. 
Hence  the  wife  often  puts  on  fits  of  love 
and  jealousy,  nay,  even  denies  herself  any 
pleasure,  to  disturb  and  prevent  those  of 
her  husband  ;  and  he  again,  in  return,  puts 
frequent  restraints  on  himself,  and  stays  at 
home  in  c^mipany  which  he  dislikes,  in  or- 
der to  confine  his  wile  to  what  she  equally 
detests.  Hence,  too,  must  flow  those  tears 
which  a  widow  sometimes  so  plentifully 
sheds  over  the  ashes  of  a  husband  with 
whom  she  led  a  lile  of  constant  disquiet  and 
turbulency,  and  whom  now  she  can  ne\'ier 
hope  to  torment  any  more. 

But  if  ever  any  couple  enj:  yed  this  pleas- 
ure, it  was  at  present  experienced  by  the 
captiiin  and  liis  lady.     It  was  always  a  sul 
ficient  reason  to  either  of  them  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  any  opinion,  that  the  other  had  pre- 
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riously  asserted  tlie  coutrary.  If  the  one 
proposed  any  amusement,  the  oilier  con- 
stantly objeeted  to  it:  they  never  loved  or 
hated,  C(/nini(Mulcd  or  abused,  the  same  j)er- 
son.  And  I'or  this  reason,  a?,  the  captain 
(K)ked  wilh  an  evil  eve  on  the  little  found- 
ingj  his  uiic  oeiran  no\v  to  caress  it  almost 
equd.ly  with  her  own  child. 

Tlie  reader  will  be  r-pt  to  conceive,  that 
this  l>ehaviour  between  the  husband  and 
wife  did  not  f^reat!y  contribute  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  repose,  as  it  tended  so  little  to  that 
serene  ]iai)piness  which  he  had  designed 
for  all  three  from  this  alliance;  but  the 
truth  is,  though  he  might  be  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  b'S  sanguine  expectations,  yet  he 
was  far  from  being  acquainted  with  the 
wriole  matter  ;  for  as  the  captain  was,  from 
certain  obvious  reasons,  mucii  on  his  guard 
belbre  him,  the  lady  was  obliged,  for  fear  of 
her  brother's  displeasure,  to  pursue  the 
same  conduct.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  for  a 
third  person  to  be  very  intimate,  nay,  even 
to  live  long  in  the  same  house,  with  a  mar- 
ried couple,  who  have  any  tolerable  discre- 
tion, and  not  even  guess  at  the  sour  senti- 
ments wliicli  they  bear  to  each  other  :  ii)r 
though  the  whole  day  may  be  sometimes 
too  short  for  hatred,  as  well  as  for  love  ;  yet 
the  many  hours  whicli  they  naturally  spend 
togetiier,  apart  from  all  observers,  furnish 
peop.e  of  tolerable  moderation  with  such 
ample  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
either  passion,  that,  if  tliey  love,  they  can 
support  being  a  i^ew  hours  in  company 
ivithout  toying,  or  if  they  hate,  without 
spitiing  in  each  other's  faces. 

It  13  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Allwor- 
hy  saw  enough  to  render  him  a  little  un- 
easy ;  for  we  are  not  always  to  conclude, 
that  a  wise  man  is  not  hurt,  because  he 
doth  not  cry  out  and  lament  himself,  like 
those  of  a  childisii  or  effeminate  temper. 
But  indeed  it  is  possible  he  might  see  some 
faults  in  the  captain  without  any  uneasiness 
at  all ;  for  men  of  true  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  contented  to  take  persons  and 
things  as  they  are,  without  complaining  of 
their  imperfections,  or  attempting  to  amend 
them.  They  can  see  a  fault  in  a  friend,  a 
relation,  or  an  acquaintance,  without  ever 
mentioning  it  to  the  parties  themselves,  or 
TO  any  others  ;  and  tliis  often  without  les- 
sening their  affection.  Indeed,  unless  great 
d'scernment  be  tempered  with  this  over- 
looking disposition,  we  o  jght  never  to  con- 
tract iriendship  but  with  a  degree  of  folly 
which  we  can  deceive  ;  lor  I  hope  my  friends 
r7id  pardon  me  when  I  declare,  I  know  none 
Oi  them  witliout  a  fault ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  if  I  could  imagine  I  had  any  friend 
who  could  not  see  mine.  Forgiveness  of 
this  kind  we  give  and  demand  in  turn.  It 
IS  an  exercise  of  friendship,  and  perliaps 
cone  of  the  least  pleasant.     And  this  for- 
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givencss  we  must  bestow  without  desire  of 
amendment.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  surei 
mark  of  lolly,  than  an  attempt  to  correc* 
the  natural  infirmities  of  those  we  love. 
The  finest  composition  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  the  finest  china,  may  liave  a  flaw  in 
it;  and  this,  I  am,  afraid,  xn  either  case,  is 
equally  incurable ;  though,  nevertheless,  the 
pattern  may  remain  of  the  liighest  value. 

U])on  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Allvvorthy 
certainly  saw  some  imperfections  .n  the 
captain ;  but  as  this  was  a  very  a.  iiul  man, 
and  eternally  upon  his  guard  before  him, 
these  appeared  to  him  no  more  than  blein 
ishes  in  a  good  cliaracter,  which  his  good 
ness  made  him  overlook,  and  his  wisdom 
prevented  him  from  discovering  to  the  cap- 
tain himself.  Very  different  would  have 
been  his  sentiment  had  he  discovered  the 
whole  ;  which,  perhaps,  would  in  time  have 
been  the  case,  had  the  husband  and  wife  long 
continued  this  kind  of  behaviour  to  each 
other ;  but  this  kind  Fortune  took  effectual 
means  to  prevent,  by  forcing  the  captain  to 
do  that  which  rendered  him  again  dear  to 
his  wife,  and  restored  all  her  tenderness  and 
affection  towards  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

-1  receipt  to  regain  the  lost  affections  of  a  tvife^ 
which  hath  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  moH 
desperate  cases. 

The  captain  Tvas  made  large  amends  for 
the  unpleasant  minutes  wdiich  he  passed  in 
the  conversation  of  his  wife,  (and  whicli 
were  as  few  as  he  could  contrive  to  make 
them,)  by  the  pleasant  meditations  he  en- 
joyed when  alone. 

These  meditations  were  entirely  employ 
ed  on  Mr.  AUworthy's  fortune ;  for,  first,  he 
exercised  much  thouo;ht  in  calculatinsr,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  exact  value  of  the 
whole ;  wliich  calculations  he  often  saw 
occasion  to  alter  in  his  own  favour ;  and 
secondly  and  chiefly,  he  pleased  himself  with 
intended  alterations  in  the  house  and  gai^ 
dens,  and  in  projecting  many  other  schemes, 
as  well  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  as 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  place  :  for  this  pur 
pose  he  applied  himself  to  the  studies  ot 
architecture  and  gardening,  and  read  over 
many  books  on  both  these  subjects ;  for 
these  sciences,  indeed,  employed  his  whole 
time,  and  formed  his  only  amusement.  He 
at  last  completed  a  most  excellent  plan  ;  and 
very  sorry  we  are,  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  present  it  to  our  reader.since  even 
the  luxury  of  the  present  age,  I  believe, 
would  hardly  match  it.  It  had,  indeed,  in  a 
superlative  degree,  the  two  principal  ingre- 
dients which  serve  to  recommend  all  great 
and  noble  designs  of  this  nature  ;  for  ii  rr- 
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qiiircd  an  inmoflerale  expense  lo  cxe;utc, 
und  a  va.st  length  ot  lime  lo  brinjT  it  to  any 
W)rt  ofpcrfcclion.  Tiic  former  of  these,  tiie 
immense  wenllli  of  which  the  captain  sirp- 
posed  IMr.  Allvvortliy  possessed,  and  wJiich 
i)e  thouo;ht  Jiimseif  sure  of  inhcritinir,  pro- 
mised very  ellectually  to  supply;  and  the 
latter,  the  soundness  of  his  own  conslilu- 
tion,  and  his  time  of  life,  which  AvaM  only 
what  is  called  n\iddle-a<;e,  removed  all  ap- 
prehension of  his  not  living  to  accomjilish. 

Nothing  was  wanting  lo  enable  him  to 
enter  upon  the  immediate  execution  of  this 
plan,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  AUworthy ;  in 
c;i!culating  which  he  had  employed  much 
of  his  own  algebra,  besides  purchasing  every 
book  extant  that  treats  of  the  value  of  lives, 
reversions,  Sic.  From  all  which  he  satisfied 
himself,  that  as  he  had  ev^ery  day  a  chance 
of  this  happening,  so  had  he  more  than  an 
even  chance  of  this  liappening  witiiin  a  few 
y  ears. 

But  Vv'hile  the  cai)tfiin  was  one  day  busi- 
ed m  deep  contem{)lations  of  this  kind,  one 
of  ilic  most  unlucky,  as  w^eil  as  unseasonable, 
accidents  happened  to  him.  The  utmost 
malice  of  fortune  could,  indeed,  have  con- 
trived nothing  so  cruel,  so  mal-a-propos,  so 
absolutely  destructive  to  all  his  schemes. 
In  short,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  long  sus- 
pense, just  at  the  very  instant  when  his 
heart  w^as  exulting  in  meditations  of  the 
happiness  which  would  accrue  to  him  by 

Mr.  Allworthy's  death,  he  himself died 

of  an  apoplexy. 

This  unfortuntitely  befell  the  captain  as 
he  was  taking  his  evening  walk  by  himself, 
so  that  nobody  was  present  to  lend  him  any 
assisiance,  if,  indeed,  any  assistance  could 
liave  preserved  him.  He  took,  therefore, 
measure  of  that  proportion  of  soil  which 
was  now  become  adequate  to  all  liis  fiitiire 
purposes,  and  he  lay  dead  on  the  irround,  a 
great  (though  not  a  living)  example  of  the 
truth  of  that  observation  of  Horace  : 

Tii  socanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsnni  frinis  :   et  scpiilchri 
Iiiiniemor,  struis  iloinos. 

Wliich  sentiment  I  shall  thus  give  to  the 
English  reader  :  '  You  provide  the  noblest 
materials  for  buikling,  when  a  pickaxe  and 
ii  spade  are  only  necessary;  and  build  houses 
(tf  five  hundred  by  a  hundred  feet,  forget- 
ting that  of  six  by  two.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ji  proof  of  the  infnIlibU>.ty  of  the  foregoing  receipt, 
in  the  lainentartans  of  the  tcidoxo ;  icilh  other 
suitable  decorations  of  death,  sitch  as  physicians, 
fyc. :  and  an  epitaph  in  the  tnie  style. 

Mr.  AUworthy,    his  sister,  and  another 
■t:dv.  wore  a^'senbled   at   the   accustomed 


hour  in  the  suppcr-nvmi,  where,  }.avin« 
waited  a  considerable  time  longer  than  usua^ 
Mr.  AUworthy  first  declared  lie  began  lo 
grow  uneasy  at  the  cajitain's  stay,  (for  he 
was  always  most  punctual  at  his  meals ;) 
and  gave  orders  that  tl:e  bell  should  be  rung 
without  the  doors,  and  especially  towards 
those  walks  which  tl^e  captain  was  wont  to 
use. 

All  these  summonses  proving  ineffectual, 
(for  the  captain  had,  hv  perverse  accident, 
betaken  himself  lo  a  new  walk  that  even- 
inir,)  Mrs.  Blifil  declared  she  was  seriously 
frightened.  Upon  which  the  other  lady, 
who  was  one  oi'her  most  intimate  acquain- 
tance, and  who  well  knew  the  true  state  ol 
her  allections,  endeavoured  uA  she  could  to 
pacify  her,  telling  her — To  U.  sure  she  could 
not  help  being  uneasy;  but  that  she  should 
hope  the  best.  That,  perhaps,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  evening  had  enticed  the  captain 
to  go  farther  than  liis  usual  walk ;  or  he 
might  be  detained  at  some  neighbour's 
Mrs.  Blifil  answered,  no ;  she  was  sure  some 
accident  had  befallen  him  ;  for  that  he  wx^uld 
never  stay  out  without  sending  her  word, 
as  he  must  know  how  uneasy  it  would  make 
her.  The  other  lady,  having  no  other  ar- 
guments to  use,  betook  herself  to  the  en- 
treaties usual  on  such  occasions,  and  begged 
her  not  to  frighten  herself,  lor  it  might  be 
of  very  ill  consequence  to  her  own  liealth ; 
and,  filling  out  a  very  large  glass  of  wine, 
advised,  and  at  last  prevailed  with,  her  to 
drink  it. 

Mr.  AUworthy  now  returned  into  the 
parlour;  for  he  had  been  himself  in  search 
af\er  the  captain.  His  countenance  sulB- 
ciently  showed  the  consternation  he  was 
under,  which,  indeed,  had  a  good  deal  de- 
prived him  of  speech  ;  but  as  grief  operates 
variously  on  diiferent  minds,  so  the  same 
apprehension  whicli  depressed  his  voice, 
elevated  that  of  Mrs.  Blifil.  She  now  began 
to  bewail  herself  in  very  bitter  terms,  and 
floods  of  tears  accompanied  her  lamenta- 
tions ;  w^hich  the  lady,  her  companion,  de- 
clared she  could  not  blame,  but  at  the  same 
time  dissuaded  lier  from  indulging ;  at- 
tempting to  moderate  the  grief  of  her  friend 
by  ])hilosophical  observations  on  the  many 
disappointments  to  which  human  life  is 
daily  subject,  which,  she  said,  was  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  fortily  our  mind-s 
against  any  accidents,  how  sudden  or  terri- 
ble soever.  She  said,  her  brother's  example 
ought  to  teach  her  patience,  who,  though 
indeed  he  could  not  be  supjiosed  as  much 
concerned  as  herself,  yet  was,  ooubtless, 
very  uneasy,  though  his  resignation  to  the 
.Di\*ine  AYill  had  restrained  his  grief  within 
due  bounds. 

'  Mention  not  my  brother,'  said  Mrs.  Bh 
fil :  'I  alone  am  tlie  oliject  of  your  pity 
What  are  the  terrors  of  friendshin  f  »  w\iai 
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a.  wife  fcclK  on  ihose  occasions  ?  O  lie  is 
lost!  Somebody  iiath  mnnlercd  him — I 
Bhall  never  sec  him  moie  !' — Here  a  torrent 
of  tears  had  tlie  same  consequence  with 
what  the  supprt^sion  had  occasioned  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  ;uul  she  remained  silent. 

At  this  interval  a  servant  came  numiiig 
in,  out  of  breath,  and  cried  out,  '  The.  cap- 
tain was  found  ;'  and,  before  he  could  pro- 
ceed larther,  he  was  Ibllovv'cd  by  two  more, 
bearing  the  dead  body  between  them. 

Here  the  curious  reader  may  observe 
another  diversity  in  the  operations  of  grief: 
for  as  Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  before  silent, 
from  the  same  ca\isc  which  had  made  his 
sister  vociferous;  so  did  the  present  sight, 
which  drew  tears  from  the  gentleman,  put 
an  entire  stop  to  those  of  the  lady ;  who 
first  gave  a  violent  scream,  and  presently 
after  I'ell  into  a  fit. 

The  room  was  soon  full  of  servants,  some 
of  whom,  with  the  lady  visitant,  were  em- 
'oloyed  in  care  of  the  wife  ;  and  others,  with 
Mr.  Allworthy,  assisted  in  carrying  otf  the 
captain  to  a  warm  bed;  where  every 
method  was  tried,  in  order  to  restore  him 
to  life. 

And  glad  should  we  be,  could  we  inform 
the  leader  that  both  these  bodies  had  be-en. 
attended  with  equal  success ;  for  those  who 
undertook  the  care  of  the  lady  succeeded 
so  well,  that  after  the  fit  had  continued  a 
:"ecent  time,  she  again  revived,  to  their 
great  satisfaction ;  but  as  to  the  captain, 
all  experiments  of  bleeding,  chafing,  drop- 
ping, &-C.  proved  inefiectual.  Death,  that 
inexorable  judge,  had  passed  sentence  on 
nim,  and  refused  to  grant  him  a  reprieve, 
though  two  doctors  who  arrived,  and  were 
feed  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  were  his 
counsel. 

These  two  doctors,  whom,  to  avoid  any 
malicious  applications,  we  shall  distinguish 
by  the  names  of  Dr.  Y.  and  Dr.  Z.,  having 
felt  his  pulse,  to  wit.  Dr.  Y.  his  right  arm, 
and  Dr.  Z.  his  left,  both  agreed  that  he  was 
absolutely  dead;  but  as  to  the  distemper, 
or  cause  of  his  death,  they  differed  :  Dr.  Y. 
holding  that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and 
Dr.  Z.  of  an  epilepsy. 

Hence  arose  a  dispute  between  the 
learned  men,  in  v/hich  each  delivered  the 
reasons  of  their  several  opinions.  These 
were  of  such  equal  force,  that  they  served 
both  to  confirm  either  doctor  in  his  own 
sentiments,  and  made  not  the  least  impres- 
sion on  his  adversary. 

To  say  the  truth,  every  physician  almost 
hath  his  lavourite  disease,  to  which  he 
ascribes  all  the  victories  obtained  over  hu- 
fnan  nature.  The  gout,  the  rheumatism, 
the  stone,  the  gravel,  and  the  consumption, 
have  all  their  several  patrons  in  the  faculty ; 
and  none  more  than  the  nervous  fever,  or 
uie  {-.vev  on  tiie  spirits.     And  here  we  may 


account  for  those  disagreement;;  in  oj)inion. 
concerning  the  cause  of  a  patient's  death, 
whi(di  sometimes  occur  between  the  mosi 
learned  of  the  college  ;  and  wliich  have 
greatly  surprised  that  part  of  the  world  who 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  we  have 
i  above  asserted. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  l)e  surprised, 
i  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
patient,  the  learned  gentlemen  should  fall 
immediately  into  a  dispute  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death ;  but  in  reality  all  such  experi- 
ments had  been  made  bel()re  their  arrival : 
for  the  captain  Vv^as  put  into  a  warm  bed. 
his  veins  scarified,  his  forehead  chafed,  and 
all  sorts  of  strong  drops  applied  to  his  lips 
and  nostrils. 

The  physicians,  therefore,  finding  them- 
selves anticipated  in  every  thing  they  or- 
dered, were  at  a  loss  how  to  a])ply  that 
portion  of  time  which  it  is  usual  and  decent 
to  remain  for  their  fee,  and  were  therefore 
necessitated  to  find  some  sul)ject  or  othei 
tor  discourse ;  and  what  could  more  natu- 
rally present  itself  than  that  before  men- 
tioned ? 

Our  doctors  were  about  to  take  their 
leave,  wiien  Mr.  Allworthy,  having  givert 
over  the  captain,  and  acquiesced  in  the  Di- 
vine Will,  began  to  inquire  after  iiis  sister, 
whom  he  desired  them  to  visit  before  their 
departure. 

This  lady  was  now  recovered  of  her  fit, 
and,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  was  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  for  one  in  her 
condhion.  The  doctors,  therefore,  all  i)re- 
vious  ceremonies  being  complied  with,  as 
this  Avas  a  new  patient,  attended,  according 
to  desire,  and  laid  hold  on  each  of  her 
hands,  as  they  had  before  done  on  those  of 
the  corpse. 

The  case  of  the  lady  was  in  the  other 
extreme  from  that  of  her  husband  ;  for  as 
he  vv'as  i)ast  ail  the  assistance  of  physic,  so, 
in  reality,  she  required  none. 

Thtre  is  nothing  more  unjust  than  the 
vulgar  oyjinion,  by  which  physicians  are 
misrepresented  as  friends  to  death.  On  the 
contrary,  I  Vjelieve,  if  the  number  of  those 
who  recover  by  physic  could  be  opposed  lo 
that  of  the  martyrs  to  it,  the  former  would 
rather  exceed  the  latter.  Nay,  some  are 
so  cautious  on  this  head,  that  to  avoid  a 
possibility  of  killing  their  patient,  tliey  ab- 
stain from  all  methods  of  curing,  and  pre- 
scribe nothing  but  what  can  neither  do  good 
nor  harm.  I  have  heard  some  of  these, 
with  great  gravity,  deliver  it  as  a  maxim, 
'  That  nature  should  be  left  to  do  her  OAvn 
work,  wiiile  the  physician  stands  by,  as  i 
were,  to  cla])  her  on  the  back,  and  encour 
age  her  when  she  doth  well.' 

So  Uttle  then  did  our  doctors  delight  b 
death,  that  they  discharged  the  corpse  afte 
a  single  fee;  but  they  were  not  sort  is^ste- 
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with  their  living  patient;  coriCerning  wiiose 
Ka;>e  they  immcJiatcly  agreed,  and  fell  to 
piCRcribing  with  great  diligence. 

Whether,  as  tlie  lady  had  at  first  per- 
Ruadcd  the  physicians  to  believe  her  ill,  they 
liad  now  in  return  persuaded  her  to  believe 
herself"  so,  I  wi'I  not  determine;  but  she 
continued  a  wiioie  month  with  all  tlie  deco- 
rations of  sickness.  During  this  time  slie 
was  visited  by  physicians,  attended  by 
nurses,  and  received  constant  messages 
from  her  acquaintance  to  inquire  aiter  iier 
health. 

At  length,  the  decent  time  for  sickness 
and  immoderate  grief  being  expired,  the 
doctors  were  discharged,  and  the  lady  began 
10  see  company ;  being  altered  only  from 
what  she  was  before,  by  that  colour  of  sad- 
ness hi  which  she  had  dressed  her  person 
and  countenance. 

The  captain  was  now  interred,  and 
nught,  perhaps,  have  already  made  a  large 
progress  towards  oblivion,  had  not  the 
fi  iendship  of  Mr.  AUworthy  taken  care  to 
preserve  his  memory,  by  the  following  epi- 
taph, which  was  written  by  a  man  of  as 
great  genius  as  integrity,  and  one  who 
perfectiv  well  knew  the  captain. 


Here  lies, 

in  expectation  of  a  joyful  risL.g, 

the  body  ot 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BLIFIL. 

LowDo:^ 
had  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

Oxford 
ol'his  cducal/o". 

His  parts 

were  an  honour  to  his  profession 

and  to  liis  country : 

his  life,  to  his  religion 

and  human  nature. 

He  was  a  dutiful  son, 

a  tender  husband, 

an  afi'ectionate  father, 

a  most  kind  brother, 

a  sincere  friend, 

a  devout  christian, 

and  a  good  man. 

His  inconsolable  widow, 

hath  erected  this  stone, 

tiie  monument  of 

his  virtues, 
and  her  affection 
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COKTAINING  THE  MOST  MEMORABLE  TRANSACTIONS  WHICH  PASSED  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  MR. 
ALLWORTHY,  FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  TOMMY  JONES  ARRIVED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FOURTEEN, 
TILL  HE  ATTAINED  THE  AGE  OF  NINETEEN.  IN  THIS  BOOK,  THE  READER  MAY  PICK  Ul* 
SOME  HINTS  CONCERNING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  little  or  nothing. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember, 
lliat,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of 
this  history,  we  gave  him  a  hint  of  our  inten- 
tion to  pass  over  several  large  periods  of 
time,  in  which  nothing  happened  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of  this  kind. 

In  so  doing,  we  do  not  only  consult  our 
own  dignity  and  ease,  but  the  good  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  reac^er :  for,  besides  that,  by 
these  means  we  prevent  him  from  throwing 
away  his  time,  in  reading  either  without 
pleasure  or  emolument,  we  give  him,  at  all 
su^h  seasons,  an  opportunity  of  employing 
that  wonderful  sagacity,  of  which  he  is  mas- 
ter, by  filling  up  these  vacant  spaces  of  time 
with  his  own  conjectures ;  for  which  pur- 
poses we  have  taken  care  to  qualify  him  in 
the  prft:eding  pages. 

For  instance,  AVhat  reader  but  knows  that 
Mr.  Allwortliy  felt,  at  first,  for  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  those  emotions  of  grief,  which  on  such 
K'-ciisions  enter  into  all  men  whose  hearts 


are  not  composed  of  flint,  or  their  heads  of 
as  solid  materials  ?  Again,  what  reader  doth 
not  know,  that  philosophy  and  religion  in 
time  moderated,  and  at  last  extinguished, 
this  grief?  Tlie  former  of  these  teaching 
the  folly  and  vanity  of  it,  and  the  latter  cor- 
recting it  as  unlawful,  and  at  the  same  tirre 
assuaging  it,  by  raising  future  hopes  and 
assurances,  which  enable  a  strong  and  reli- 
gious mind  to  take  leave  of  a  friend,  on  his 
death-bed,  with  little  less  indifference  than 
if  he  was  preparing  for  a  long  journey ;  and, 
indeed,  with  little  less  hope  of  seeing  liim 
again. 

Nor  can  the  judicious  reader  be  at  a 
greater  loss  on  account  of  Mrs.  Bridget 
Blifil,  who,  he  may  be  assured,  conducted 
herself  through  the  whole  season  in  which 
grief  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  out- 
side of  the  body,  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  all  the  rules  of  custom  and  decency,  suit- 
ing the  alterations  of  her  countenance  to 
the  several  alterations  of  her  habit;  for  as 
this  changt-d  from  weeds  to  black,  from 
from  blacll  to  grny,  from  gray  to  white,  so 
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•ud  her  coMnlcnancc  Cnnnj^c  lV.)m  dismal  to 
sorrowful,  Horn  sorrowful  to  sad,  froiri  sad 
,.o  serious,  till  the  day  came  in  which  she 
was  allo\.*cd  to  return  to  her  Ibrmer  sere- 
iiity. 

We  hav^c  mentioned  these  two  as  exam- 
ples only  of  the  task  whicii  may  be  impos- 
ed on  readers  of  the  lowest  class.  Much 
hijiher  and  harder  exercises  of  iudo-nu'iit 
and  pei\et ration  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  upper  graduates  in  criticism.  Ma- 
ny notable  discoveries  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
made  by  such,  of  tiie  transactions  which 
happened  in  the  fiimily  of  our  worthy  man, 
during  all  the  years  which  we  have  thought 
proper  to  pass  over;  for  though  nothing 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  history  occurred 
within  that  period,  yet  did  several  incidents 
happen  of  equal  importance  with  those  re- 
ported by  the  daily  and  weekly  historians 
of  the  age  ;  in  reading  which,  great  num- 
bers of  persons  consume  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time,  very  little,  I  am  afraid, 
to  their  emohnnent.  Now,  in  the  conjec- 
tures here  proposed,  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  em- 
ployed to  much  advantage,  since  it  is  a 
more  useful  capacity  to  be  able  to  foretel 
the  actions  of  men,  in  any  circumstance, 
from  their  characters,  than  to  judge  of  their 
characters  from  their  actions.  The  former, 
I  own,  requires  the  greater  penetration ; 
but  may  be  accomplished  by  true  sagacity 
with  no  less  certainty  than  the  latter. 

As  we  are  sensible  that  much  the  great- 
est part  of  our  readers  are  very  eminently 
possessed  of  this  quality,  we  have  left  them 
a  space  of  twelve  years  to  exert  it  in  ;  and 
shall  now  bring  forth  our  hero,  at  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  not  questioning  that 
many  have  been  long  impatient  to  be  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  hero^cf  this  p'tcit  history  appears  loith  very  bad 
omens.  »5  litde  tale  of  so  low  a  kind,  that  some 
may  think  it  not  worth  their  notice.  Jl  word  or 
two  concerning  a  squire,  and  more  relating  to  a 
gamekeeper  and  a  schoolmaster. 

As  we  determined,  when  we  first  sat 
down  to  write  this  history,  to  flatter  no 
man,  but  to  o-uide  our  pen  throughout  by 
trie  direction?  jf  truth,  we  are  obliged  to 
Dring  our  hero  on  the  stage  in  a  much  more 
disadvantageous  manner  \han  Ave  could 
wish ;  and  to  declare  honestly,  even  at  his 
first  appearance,  that  it  w^as  the  universal 
ijpinion  of  all  Mr.  Allworthy's  family,  that 
he  was  certainly  born  to  be  hanged. 

Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  was  too 
much  reai^on  for  this  conjecture ;  the  lad 
leaving,  from  his  earliest  years,  discovered 
1  prorvMVJit'f  to  many  vices,  an']  especially 


to  one  which  hawh  as  direct  a  tendency  as 
any  other  to  that  late  which  we  have  jusl 
now  observed  to  have  been  prophetically 
denounced  against  him  :  lie  had  been  aL 
n^ady  convicted  of  three  robberies,  viz.  (It 
robhing  an  orchard,  of  stealing  a  duck  out 
of  a  farmer's  yard,  and  of  picking  Master 
Blifil's  pocket  of  a  ball. 

The  vices  of  this  young  man  were,  more- 
over, heightened  by  the  disadvantageous 
light  in  whicli  they  appeared  when  oppos- 
ed to  the  virtues  of  Master  Blifil,  his  com- 
panion ;  a  youth  of  so  different  a  cast  from 
little  Jones,  that  not  only  the  family,  but 
all  the  neighbourhood, resounded  his  praises 
He  was,  indeed,  a  lad  of  a  remarkable  dispo 
sition :  sober,  discreet,  and  pious,  beyond 
his  age ;  quaUties  which  gained  him  the 
love  of  every  one  who  knew  him  :  whilst 
Tom  Jones  was  universally  disliked;  and 
many  expressed  their  w^onder,  that  Mr.  All- 
worthy  would  suffer  such  a  lad  to  be  edu- 
cated with  his  nephew,  lest  the  morals  of 
the  latter  should  be  corrupted  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

An  incident,  which  happened  about  this 
time,  will  set  the  character  of  these  two 
lads  more  fairly  before  the  discerning  read- 
er, than  is  in  the  power  of  the  longest  dis- 
sertation. 

Tom  Jones,  who,  bad  as  he  is,  must  serve 
for  the  hero  of  this  history,  had  only  one 
friend  among  all  the  servants  of  the  family  ; 
for  as  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  she  had  long  since 
given  him  up,  and  was  perfectly  reconciled 
to  her  mistress.  This  friend  was  the  game- 
keeper, a  fellow  of  a  loose  kind  of  disposi- 
tion, and  wdio  was  thought  not  to  entertain 
much  stricter  notions  concerning  the  differ- 
ence of  memn  and  ttimn  than  the  young 
gentleman  himself.  And  hence  this  friend- 
ship gave  occasion  to  many  sarcastical  re- 
marks among  the  domestics,  most  of  w^hich 
were  either  proverbs  before,  or  at  least  are 
become  so  noAV :  and,  indeed,  the  wh  of 
them  all  may  be  comprised  in  that  short 
Latin  proverb,  '  JYoscitur  a  socio ;'  which,  I 
think,  is  thus  expressed  in  English,  '  You 
may  know  him  by  the  company  he  keeps.' 

To  say  the  truth,  some  of  that  atrocious 
wickedness  in  Jones,  of  Avhich  we  have  just 
mentioned  three  examples,  might  perhaps 
be  derived  from  the  encouragement  he  had 
received  from  this  fellow,  wdio  in  two  or 
three  instances  had  been  what  the  law  calls 
an  accessary  after  the  fict:  for  the  whole 
duck,  and  great  part  of  the  apples,  were 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  gamekeeper  and 
his  family ;  though,  as  Jones  alone  was  dis 
covered,  the  poor  lad  bore  not  only  the  whole 
smart,  but  the  whole  blame  ;  both  which  fell 
again  to  his  lot  on  the  following  occasion. 

Contiguous  to  Mr.  Alhvorlhy's  estate 
was  the  manor  of  one  of  those  gentlemer 
who   are  called  preservers  of  the  game 
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riii?  spf^cles  of  men,  fr:m  the  great  severi- 
ty AV'ith  wliicli  they  revenge  the  death  oi*  a 
hare,  or  a  partridge,  niigiit  be  thougJit  to 
cultivate  the  same  superstition  with  the 
Banniaus  in  India  ;  many  of  whom,  we  are 
told,  dedicate  their  whole  lives  to  the  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  certain  animals ; 
was  it  not  that  our  English  Bannians,  wliiK; 
ihey  preserve  them  from  other  enemies,  will 
most  unmercifully  slaughter  whole  horse- 
loads  themselves  ;  so  that  they  stand  clear- 
ly acquitted  of  any  such  heathenish  super- 
stition. 

I  have,  indeed,  a  much  better  opinion  of 
this  kind  of  men  than  is  entertained  by 
some,  as  I  take  them  to  answer  the  order 
of  nature,  and  the  good  purposes  for  which 
tliey  w^erc  ordained,  in  a  more  ample  man- 
ner than  many  others.  Now,  as  Horace 
tells  us,  that  there  are  a  set  of  human  be- 
ings 

Fruges  consumere  nati, 

'  Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;' 

SO,  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that 
there  are  others 

Feras  consumere  nati, 

'  Born  to  consume  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;' 

or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  game ;  and 
none,  I  believe,  will  deny  but  that  those 
squires  fulfd  this  end  of  their  creation. 

Little  Jones  went  one  day  a  shooting 
with  the  gamekeeper ;  when  liappening  to 
spring  a  covey  of  partridges  near  the  bor- 
der of  that  manor  over  which  Fortune,  to 
fulfil  the  wise  purposes  of  Nature,  had 
planted  one  of  the  game-consumers,  the 
birds  flew  into  it,  and  were  marked,  (as  it 
is  called,)  by  the  two  sportsmen,  in  some 
furze-bushes,  alx)ut  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  beyond  Mr.  Allvvorthy's  dominions. 

Mr.  Alhvorthy  had  given  the  fellow  strict 
orders,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  place,  never 
to  trespass  on  any  of  his  neighbours ;  no 
more  on  those  who  were  less  rigid  in  this 
matter,  than  on  the  lord  of  this  manor. 
With  regard  to  others,  indeed,  these  orders 
had  not  been  always  very  scrupulously  kept; 
but,  as  the  disposition  of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  the  partridges  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary was  well  known,  the  gamekeeper  had 
never  yet  attempted  to  invade  his  territories. 
Nor  had  he  done  it  now,  had  nn  the  young- 
er sportsman,  who  was  excessively  eager 
to  pursue  the  flying  game,  over-persuaded 
him.;  but  Jones  bciug  very  importunate, 
the  other,  who  was  himself  keen  enough  af- 
ter the  sport,  yie.ded  to  his  persuasions,  en- 
tered the  manor,  and  shot  one  of  the  par- 
tridges. 

The  jxentleman  himself  was  at  that  time 
on  borseback,  at  a  little  distance  Irom  them ; 
find,  bearing  the  gun  gootf,  he  immediately 
made  towards  the  place,  and  discovered  poor 
Tom  ;  for  the  gamekeeper  had  leapt  into  the 


thickest  part  of  the  fur/.c-braki;  where  h« 
had  happily  concealed  himself. 

The  gentleman  having  searched  the  lad, 
and  i()und  the  partridge  upon  him,  denounc 
ed  great  vcnwance,  swearing  he  wuuld  ac 
quaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word  ;  li)r  he  rode  immediately  to  lis 
house,  and  complained  of  the  trespass  on 
his  manor  in  as  high  terms,  and  as  bitter 
language,  as  if  his  house  had  been  broken 
open,  and  the  most  valuable  furniture  stole 
out  of  it.  He  added,  that  some  other  per- 
son was  in  his  company,  though  he  coulc 
not  discover  him  ;  for  that  two  guns  had 
been  discharged  almost  in  the  same  instant. 
And,  says  lie, '  We  have  found  only  this  par- 
tridge, but  tlie  Lord  knows  what  mischiol 
they  have  done.' 

At  his  return  home,  Tom  was  presently 
convened  before  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  owned 
the  fact,  and  alleged  no  other  excuse  but 
what  was  really  true,  viz.  that  the  covey 
was  originally  sprung  in  Mr.  Allworthy's 
own  manor. 

Tom  was  then  interrogated  who  was  w'ith 
him,  which  Mr.  Alhvorthy  declared  he  was 
resolved  to  know,  acquainting  the  culprit 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  two  guns, 
which  had  been  deposed  by  tiic  squire  and 
both  his  servants  ;  Tom  stoutly  persisted  in 
asserting  that  he  was  alone  ;  yet,  to  say  the 
trvith,  he  hesitated  a  httle  at  first,  which 
would  have  confirmed  Mr.  Allworthy's  be- 
lief, had  what  the  squire  and  his  servants 
said  wanted  any  lurther  confirmation. 

The  gamekeeper  being  a  suspe&ted  per- 
son, was  now  sent  for,  and  the  question 
put  to  him  ;  but  he,  relying  on  the  promise 
which  Tom  had  made  him,  to  take  all  upon 
himself,  very  resolutely  denied  behig  in  com- 
pany with  the  young  gentleman,  or  indeed 
having  seen  him  the  whole  afternoon. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  turned  towards  Tom, 
fwnth  more  than  usual  anger  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  advised  him  to  contess  who  vras 
with  him;  repeating,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  know.  The  lad  however  still  maintain- 
ed his  resolution,  and  was  dismissed  with 
much  wrath  by  Mr.  Allwortliy,  who  told 
him,  he  should  have  to  the  next  morning  to 
consider  of  it,  when  he  should  be  questioned 
by  another  person,  and  in  another  manner. 

Poor  J(mes  spent  a  very  melancholy 
night ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  without 
his  usual  companion  ;  for  Master  Blifi!  >vas 
gone  abroad  on  a  visit  with  his  mott)*^r. 
Fear  of  the  punishment  he  was  to  sutler 
was  on  this  occasion  his  least  evil ;  his  chief 
anxiety  beings  lest  his  constancy  should  faii 
him,  and  he  should  be  brought  to  betray 
the  gamekeepor,  wh.ose  ruin  he  knew  must 
now  be  the  consequence. 

Nor  did  the  gamekeeper  pass  his  time 
much  better.  He  had  the  same  apprehen- 
sions with  the  youth  :  for  whose  honour  h^ 
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I  ad  likewise  a  id  icli  tenderer  regard  than 
jiir  his  skin. 

In  llie  niorninir,  wlren  Tom  allondcd  the 
reverend  IMr.  ThwacKuni,  Ihc  person  to 
wlioniMr.  Alhvorihy  iiad  connnilted  tiic  in- 
slructions  of  the  two  boys,  he  luul  ilie  same 
questions  jnit  Vj  him  by  that  «2;entlenian 
which  lie  had  been  asked  tiie  evenini;;  he- 
ibre,  to  which  he  returned  tlie  same  an- 
swers. The  consequence  of  this  was,  so 
severe  a  whipping,  tiiat  it  possibly  fell  little 
short  of  the  torture  with  which  confessions 
are  in  some  countries  extorted  from  crimi- 
nals. 

Tom  bore  his  punishment  with  great  re- 
solution ;  and  though  his  master  asked  him, 
between  every  stroke,  whether  lie  would 
not  confess,  he  was  corxtentcd  to  be  flayed 
rather  than  betray  his  friend,  or  break  the 
promise  lie  had  made. 

The  gamekeeper  was  now  relieved  from 
his  anxiety,  and.  Mr.  Alhvorthy  himself  be- 
(jan  to  be  concerned  at  Tom's  sufferings  : 
(or  besides  that  Mr.  Thwackum,  being 
highly  enraged  that  lie  v/as  not  able  to  make 
the  boy  say  what  he  himself  pleased,  had 
carried  his  severity  beyond  the  good  man's 
intention,  this  latter  began  now  to  suspect 
that  the  squire  had  been  mistaken ;  v/hich 
liis  extreme  eagerness  and  anger  seemed  to 
make  probable  ;  and  as  for  what  the  ser- 
vants had  said  in  confirmation  of  their  mas- 
ter's account,  he  laid  no  great  stress  upon 
that.  Now,  as  cruelty  and  injustice  were 
two  ideas  of  which  Mr.  Allworthy  could  by 
no  means  support  the  consciousness  a  sin- 
gle moment,  he  sent  for  Tom,  and  after  ma- 
ny kind  and  friendly  exhortations,  said,  '  I 
am  convinced,  my  dear  child,  that  my  sus- 
picions have  wronged  you  ;  I  am  sorry  tliat 
you  have  been  so  severely  punished  on  this 
account.'  And  at  last  gave  him  a  little 
horse  to  make  him  amends  ;  again  repeat- 
in  Wiis  sorrow  for  what  had  passed. 

Tom's  guilt  now  flew  in  his  face  more 
than  any  severity  could  make  it.  He  could 
more  easily  bear  the  lashes  of  Thwackum, 
than  the  generosity  of  Allworthy.  The 
tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  crying,  '  Oh !  sir,  you  are  too 
good  to  me.  Indeed  you  are.  Indeed  I 
don't  titserve  it.'  And  at  that  very  instant, 
from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  had  almost 
hetrayed  the  secret ;  but  the  good  genius 
of  the  gamekeeper  suggested  to  him  what 
might  be  the  consequence  to  the  poor  fellow, 
and  this  consideration  sealed  his  lips. 

Thwackum  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade 
AHworthy  from  showing  any  compassion  or 
kindness  to  the  boy,  saying,  '  He  liad  per- 
eiisled  m  an  untruth  :'  and  gave  some  hints 
that  a  second  whipping  might  probably 
bring  the  matter  to  light. 

But  Mr.  Allworthy  abso  utely  refused  to 
fc«isent  to   the  experiment.     He  said,  the 


boy  had  suflered  enough  already  for  con 
cealing  tlie    truth,  even   i"  lie  was  guilty, 
seeinfjj  tliat  lie  could  have  no  motive  but  a 
mistaken  ])oint  of  honour  lor  so  doincr. 

'Honour!'  cried  Tlnvackum,  witli  some 
warmth,  'mere  stub])0]nrx-ss  and  obstinacy! 
Can  honour  teach  any  one  to  tell  a  lie,  or 
can  any  honour  exist  inde|)endent  ol'  reli- 
gion .''' 

This  discourse  liappened  at  tabic  wlicn 
dinner  was  just  ended  ^  and  there  were  pre- 
sent Mr.  Allworthy,  Mr.  Tlnvackum,  and  a 
third  gentleman,  Vv^ho  now  entered  into  the 
debate,  and  wdiom,  before  we  proceed  any 
farther,  we  shall  briefly  introduce  to  (>ur 
reader's  acquaintance 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  character  of  j\h\  Square  the  philosopher,  anu 
of  J\h\  Thwackum  the  divine;  wilh  a  disp"uie 
concerning . 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  who  had 
then  resided  some  time  at  Mr.  Ailworthy's 
house,  was  Mr.  Square.  His  natural  parta 
were  not  of  the  first  rate,  but  lie  had  great 
ly  improved  them  by  a  learned  education. 
He  v/as  deeply  read  in  the  ancients,  and  a 
professed  master  of  all  the  Avoiks  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Upon  Vvhich  great  models  he 
had  principally  ibrir^d  himself;  sometimes 
according  with  the  opinion  of  the  one,  and 
sometimes  with  that  of  the  other.  In  mor- 
als he  was  a  profcst  Platcnist,  and  in  reli- 
gion lie  inclined  to  be  an  Aristotelian. 

But  though  he  had,  as  we  have  said, 
form.ed  his  morals  on  tlie  Platonic  m.odel, 
yet  he  perfectly  agreed  Avith  the  opinion  ot 
Aristotle,  in  considering  that  great  man  ra- 
ther in  the  quality  of  a  philoso])her  or  a 
speculatist,  than  as  a  legislator.  This  sen- 
timent he  carried  a  great  way;  indeed,  so 
iar  as  to  regard  all  virtue  as  matter  of  the- 
ory only.  This,  it  is  true,  he  never  affirm- 
ed, as  I  have  heard,  to  any  one  ;  and  yet, 
upon  the  least  attention  to  liis  conduct,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  was  his  real  opinion, 
as  it  w^ill  perfectly  reconcile  some  contradic- 
tions which  might  otherwise  appear  in  his 
character. 

This  gentleman  and  JVIr.  Thwackum 
scarce  ever  met  without  a  disputation  ;  Hn 
their  tenets  were,  indeed,  diametrically  oj) 
posite  to  each  othe;-.  Square  held  human 
nature  to  be  me  pei  fection  of  all  virtue,  and 
tliat  vice  was  a  deviation  from  our  nature, 
in  the  same  manner  as  deformity  of  body  hi. 
Thwackum,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  human  mind,  since  the  fall,  was  do 
thing  but  a  sink  of  iniquity,  till  p\irifiea  and 
redeemed  by  grace.  In  one  point  only  they 
agreed,  which  was,  in  all  their  discourse?: 
on   morality,  never  to  mention   the  wor»; 
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goodness.  Tiie  favourite  phrase  of  tlic  for- 
mer was — the  natural  beauty  of  virtue; 
thai  of  the  latter  vvas — the  divine  power 
of  grace.  The  former  measured  all  actions 
by  the  unalterable  rule  of  ri^'ht,  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  ;  the  latter  decided 
all  matters  by  authority;  but,  in  doing  this, 
he  always  used  the  scriptures  and  their  com- 
mentators, as  the  lawyer  doth  his  Coke  up- 
on Littleton,  where  the  comment  is  of  equal 
authority  with  the  text. 

After  this  s'lort  introduction,  the  reader 
will  be  pleitsed  to  remember,  that  the  parson 
had  concluded  his  speech  with  a  triumphant 
question,  to  which  he  had  apprehended  no 
answer,  vi/,.  Can  any  honour  exist  independ- 
ence ofreligion  ? 

To  this  Square  answered,  that  it  Vv^as  im- 
possible to  discourse  philosophically  con- 
cerning words,  till  their  meaning  was  first 
established  :  that  there  were  scarce  any 
two  words  of  a  more  vague  and  uncertain 
signification,  than  the  two  he  had  mention- 
ed ;  for  that  there  were  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  honour,  as  con- 
cerning religion.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  if  by 
honour  you  mean  the  true  natural  beauty  of 
virtue,  I  will  maintain  it  may  exist  inde- 
pendent of  any  religion  whatever.  Nay,' 
added  he,  'you  yourself  will  allow  it  may 
exist  independent  of  all  but  one:  so  will  a 
Mahometan,  a  Jew,  and  all  the  m.aintainers 
of  all  the  diderent  sects  in  the  world.' 

Thwackum  replied,  this  was  arguing  with 
the  usual  malice  of  all  the  enemies  to  ihe 
true  church.  He  said,  he  doubted  not  but 
that  all  the  infidels  and  heretics  in  the  world 
would,  if  they  could,  confine  honour  to  their 
own  absurd  errors  and  damnable  decep- 
tions. '  But  honour,'  says  he, '  is  not  there- 
fore manifold,  because  there  are  many  ab- 
surd opinions  about  it ;  nor  is  religion  mani- 
fold, because  there  are  various  sects  and 
heresies  in  the  world.  When  I  mention 
religion,  I  mean  the  christian  religion  ;  and 
not  only  the  christian  religion,  but  the  pro- 
testant  religion;  and  not  only  the  protestant 
religion,  but  the  church  of  England.  And 
when  I  mention  honour,  I  mean  that  mode 
of  divine  grace  which  is  not  only  consistent 
w-ith,  but  dependent  upon,  this  religion ;  and 
is  consistent  with  and  dependent  upon  no 
other.  Now,  to  say  that  the  honour  I  here 
mean,  and  which  was,  1  thought,  all  the 
honour  I  could  be  supposed  to  mean,  will 
uphold,  much  less  dictate,  anvmtruth,  is  to 
assert  an  absurdity  too  shocking  to  be  con- 
ceived.' 

•*•(  purposely  avoided,'  says  Square,  'draw- 
ing a  conclusion  which  I  liav^e  thought  evi- 
dent from  what  I  have  said  ;  but  if  you  per- 
»5eived  it,  I  am  sure  you  liave  not  attempted 
to  answer  it.  However,  to  drop  tne  article 
.»f  religion,  I  think  it  is  plain,  from  what 

i  Hi  ha. vc  said,  that  we  have  different  ideas 


of  iioncrur;  or  why  do  we  a^rcc  in  the  same 
terms  of  its  explanation  i  1  have  asserted, 
that  true  honour  and  true  virtue  are  almost 
syionymous  terms,  and  they  are  both  form- 
ed on  the  unalterable  rule  of  right,  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things ;  to  which  an  un^ 
truth  being  absolutely  repugnant  and  con- 
trary, it  is  certain  that  true  honour  cannot 
support  an  untruth.  In  this,  therelbre,  I  think 
we  are  agreed  ;  but  that  this  honour  can  be 
said  to  be  founded  on  religion,  to  which  il 
is  antecedent,  if  by  religion  be  meant  any 

positive  law ' 

'  /  agree,'  answered  Thwackum,  with 
great  warmth,  '  wilh  a  man  who  asserUs 
honour  to  be  antecedent  to  religion  1     Mr. 

Allworthy,  did  I  agree ?' 

He  was  proceeding,  when  Mr.  AUworthy 
interrupted,  telling  them  vc:^  ''oldly,  they 
had  both  mistaken  his  meaning;  iv '^  ttiat  he 
had  said  notlilng  of  true  honour. — It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  he  would  not  have  easily 
quieted  the  dis])utants,  who  were  growing 
equally  warm,  had  not  another  m.aiter  now 
fallen  out,  which  put  a  final  end  to  the  -con 
versation  at  present. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  a  necessary  apology  for  ihe  author;  Mm 
a  childish  incident,  which  pei'haps  requires  an 
apology  Ukeivise. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  obviate  some  misconstructions,  into  whicli 
the  zeal  of  some  few  readers  may  lead  them ; 
for  I  would  not  willingly  give  otience  to  any, 
especially  to  men  who  are  warm  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  or  religion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will,  by  the 
grossest  misunderstanding,  or  pei'version, 
of  my  meaniufT;  nfisrepresent  me,  as  endea- 
vouring to  cast  any  ridicule  on  the  greatest 
perfections  of  human  nature;  and  which  do, 
indeed,  alone  purity  and  ennoble  the  heart  of 
man, and  raise  him  above  the  brute  creation. 
This,  reader,  I  will  venture  to  say,  (and  by 
how  much  the  better  man  you  are  yourself 
by  so  much  the  more  you  will  be  inclinc«i 
to  believe  me,)  that  T  would  rather  have 
buried  the  sentiments  of  these  two  persons 
in  eternal  oblivion,  than  liave  done  any  in- 
jury to  either  of  these  glorious  causes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view  to  theii 
service,  that  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  record 
the  lives  and  actions  of  two  of  their  lalse 
and  pretended  champions.  A  treacherous 
friend  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy ;  and  J 
will  say  boldly,  that  both  religion  and  virtue 
have  receiv^ed  more  real  discredit  fn>m 
hypocrites,  than  the  wittiest  profligates  or 
infidels  could  ever  cast  upon  them :  nay, 
farther,  as  these  two,  in  their  purity,  are 
rightly  called  the  bands  of  civil  <*ociety,  ami 
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ETVj  indeed,  tlie  greatest  of  blesfiings  ;  so 
wlieti  poisoned  and  corriii)l(Hl  with  fraud, 
pretence,  and  alTectation,  they  iiave  l)ec()me 
Ihe  worst  of  civil  curses,  and  luive  enal)l('d 
men  to  ])erj)elrate  tlie  most  cruel  mischiefs 
lo  (heir  own  species. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  not  hut  this  ridicule  will 
in  general  be  allowed;  my  chief  ni)j)rehen- 
sion  is,  as  many  true  and  just  sentiments 
oflen  came  from  the  mouths  of  these  per- 
sons, lest  the  whole  should  be  taken  to- 
gether, and  I  should  be  conceived  to  ridicule 
ii-ll  alike.  Now,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
consider,  that,  as  neither  of  these  men  were 
tools,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
holden  any  but  wrong  ])rinciples,  and  to 
have  uttered  nothing  but  absurdities  ;  what 
injustice,  therefore,  must  I  liave  done  to 
their  characters,  had  I  selected  only  what 
was  bad  !  And  how  horribly  wretched  and 
maimed  must  their  arguments  have  ap- 
peared ! 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  not  religion  or  vir- 
tue, but  the  want  of  them,  which  is  here 
exposed.  Had  not  Thwackum  too  much 
neglected  virtue,  and  Square  religion,  in  the 
composition  of  their  several  systems,  and 
liad  not  both  utterly  discarded  all  natural 
goodness  of  heart,  they  had  never  been  re- 
presented as  the  objects  of  derision  in  this 
history;  in  which  we  will  now  proceed. 

This  matter,  then,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  debate  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
was  no  other  than  a  quarrel  between  Master 
Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  the  consequence  of 
which  had  been  a  bloody  nose  to  the  former  ; 
hv  though  JMaster  Blifil,  notwithstanding 
6e  was  the  younger,  was  in  size  above  the 
other's  match,  yet  Tom  was  much  his  supe- 
rior at  the  noble  art  of  boxing. 

Tom,  however,  cautiously  avoided  all  en- 
^gemcnts  Vv'ith  that  youth ;  for  besides 
that  Tommy  Jones  was  an  inoffensive  lad 
amidst  all  his  roguery,  and  really  loved 
Blifil,  Mr.  Thwackum  being  always  the 
i<econd  of  the  latter,  would  have  been  suf- 
Qcient  to  deter  him. 

But  well  says  a  certain  author,  No  man 
is  wise  at  all  hours  ;  it  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  a  boy  is  not  so.  A  difference  aris- 
mg  at  play  between  the  two  lads,  Master 
Blifil  called  Tom  a  beggarly  bastard.  Upon 
which  the  latter,  who  was  somewhat  pas- 
sionate in  his  disposition,  immediately  caus- 
ed that  phenomenon  in  the  face  of  the  for- 
mer, which  we  have  above  remembered. 

Master  Blifil  now,  with  his  blood  run- 
ning frorp.  liis  nose,  and  the  tears  galloping 
after  from  his  eyes,  appeared  before  his 
uncle  and  the  tremendous  Thwackum ;  in 
which  court  an  indictment  of  assault,  bat- 
tery, and  Abounding,  was  instantly  prefer- 
red a  gains'.  Tom  ;  who,  in  his  excuse,  only 
pleaded  the   provocation,  which   was    in- 


deed all  the  matter  that  Master  Bliiil  had 
omitted. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  circun)- 
stance  might  have  escaped  his  memory ; 
for,  in  his  reply,  \io  positively  insisted,  thai 
he  liad  made  use  of"  no  such  ai)j)ellation  ; 
adding, '  Heaven  forbid  such  naughty  words 
should  ever  come  out  of  his  mouth.' 

Tom,  though  against  all  i'orm  of  law.  re- 
joined in  the  allirmance  of  the  words.  Up- 
on which  Master  Blifil  said,  'It  is  no  won- 
der. Those  wdio  will  tell  one  fib,  will  hardly 
stick  at  another.  If  I  had  told  my  master 
such  a  wncked  fib  as  you  have  done,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  show  my  face.' 

'  What  fib,  child .'"'  cries  Thwackurn  pret- 
ty ea;^erly. 

'  \\  fiy,  he  told  you  that  nobody  was  with 
him  a  shooting  when  he  killed  the  partridge: 
but  he  knows,'  (here  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,)  '  yes,  he  knows,  for  he  confessed  it 
to  me,  that  Black  George  the  gamekeeper 
was  there.  Nay,  he  said, — yes,  you  did, — 
deny  it  if  you  can,  that  you  would  not 
have  confessed  the  truth,  though  master 
had  cut  you  to  pieces.' 

At  this  the  fire  flashed  fi-om  Tliwack- 
um's  eyes,  and  he  cried  out  in  triumph, 
'  Oh !  oh  1  this  is  yom*  mistaken  notion  oJ 
honour !  This  is  the  boy  who  was  not  to  be 
whipped  again.'  But  Mr.  Allworthy,  with 
a  more  gentle  aspect,  turned  towards  the 
lad,  and  said,  'Is  this  true,  child  ?  How 
came  you  to  persist  so  obstinately  in  a  false- 
hood r 

Tom  said,  'He  scorned  a  lie  as  much  as 
any  one ;  but  he  thought  his  honor  enga- 
ged him  to  act  as  he  di(^:  lor  he  had  pro- 
mised the  poor  fellow  to  conceal  him  ; 
which,'  he  said, '  he  thought  himself  farther 
obliged  to,  as  the  gamekeeper  had  begged 
him  not  to  go  into  the  gentleman's  manor, 
and  had  at  last  gone  himself  in  compHance 
with  his  persuasions.'  He  said,  '  this  was 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and  he  would 
take  his  oath  of  it ;'  and  concludrd  Vvith 
very  passionately  begging  Mr.  Amvorthy 
'to  have  compassion  on  the  poor  fellov/ s 
family,  especially  as  lie  himself  only  had 
been  guilty,  and  the  other  liad  been  xery 
difficultly  prevailed  on  to  do  what  he  did. 
Indeed,  sir,'  said  he, 'it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  lie  that  I  told  ;  for  the  poor  fellow 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  should  have  gone  alone  after  the  birds ; 
nay,  I  did  go  at  first,  and  he  only  followed 
me  to  prevent  more  mischief.  Do,  pray,  «:r, 
let  me  be  ])unished  ;  take  my  little  horftt, 
away  again  ;  but  pray,  sir,  forgive  poor 
George.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  hesitated  a  few  moments 
and  then  d'smissed  the  boys,  advisino;  theni 
to  live  mere  friendly  and  peaceaoly  to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER  V 

""he  opinions  of  Ike  divine  and  Ike  paui.s(>plicr  oju- 
cerning  the  two  boys;  with  some  reasons  for 
their  opinions,  and  other  matters. 

It  is  probable  tliat,  by  disclosing  this 
secret,  which  liad  been  coniniuuicatccl  in  the 
utmost  confidence  to  him,  young  ]31ifil  pre- 
Berved  his  com[)anion  from  a  good  lash- 
ing; for  the  oHence  of  tlie  bloody  nose 
would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient  cause 
for  Thwackum  to  have  proceeded  to  cor- 
rection ;  but  now  this  was  totally  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  other  matter; 
and  with  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Allworthy  de- 
clared privately,  he  thought  the  boy  deserv- 
ed reward  rather  than  punishment ;  so  that 
Thwackum's  hand  was  withlield  by  a  gene- 
ral pardon. 

Thwackum,  whose  meditations  were  full 
of  birch,  exclaimed  against  this  weak,  and, 
as  he  said,  he  v/ould  venture  to  call  it, 
wicked  lenity.  To  remit  the  punishment 
of  such  crimes  was,  he  said,  to  encourage 
them.  He  enlarged  nmch  on  the  correc- 
tion of  children,  and  quoted  many  texts  from 
Solomon,  and  others;  which  being  to  be 
found  in  so  manv  other  books,  shall  not 
be  found  here,  tie  then  applied  himself  to 
the  vice  of  lying,  on  which  head  he  was 
altogether  as  learned  as  he  had  been  on  the 
other. 

Square  said,  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  the  behaviour  of  Tom  with  his 
idea  of  perfect  virtue  ;  but  could  not.  He 
owned  there  was  something  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  likt^  fortitude  in  the  action  ; 
but,  as  fortitude  was  a  virtue,  and  falsehood 
a  vice,  they  could  by  no  means  agree  or  unite 
together.  He  added,  that  as  this  was  in 
some  measure  to  confound  virtue  and  vice. 
It  might  be  worth  Mr.  Thwackum's  consi- 
deration, whether  a  larger  castigation  might 
not  be  laid  on  upon  that  account. 

As  both  these  learned  men  concurred  in 
censunng  Jones,  so  were  they  no  less  una- 
nimous in  applauding  Master  Blifil.  To 
bring  truth  to  light  was  by  the  parson  as- 
serted to  be  the  duty  of  every  religious 
man  ;  and  by  the  philosopher  this  was  de- 
clared to  be  highly  conformable  with  the 
rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal  and  unalter- 
able fitness  of  things. 

All  this,  however  weighed  very  little 
with  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Jones.  There  was  something  with- 
:n  his  ov/n  breast  with  which  the  invincible 
fidehty  which  that  youth  had  preserved, 
porresponded  much  l)eiter  than  it  had  done 
with  the  religion  of  Tlr>vackum,  or  with 
the  virtue  of  Square.  He  therefore  strictly 
nrdered  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  to 
2J)3taip  from  layng  v^iolent  ha'^ls  on  Ton" 


for  what  had  passed.  The  pe^  ngogue  wai 
obliged  to  oi)ey  those  orders  ;  but  not  witn- 
out  great  reluctance,  and  frequent  uuittcr- 
ings,  that  the  boy  would  be  certainly 
spoiled. 

Towards  the  gamekeeper  the  good  man 
behaved  with  more  severity.  He..presently 
summoned  that  poor  fellow  before  him,  and, 
after  many  bitter  remonstrances,  paid  him 
his  vvages,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  ser- 
vice ;  ibr  Mr.  Allworthy  rightly  observed, 
that  there  was  a  great  ditierence  between 
being  guilty  of  a  lalsehood  to  excuse  your- 
self, and  to  excuse  another.  He  likewise 
urged,  as  the  principal  motive  to  his  inflexi- 
ble severity  against  this  man,  that  he  had 
basely  suiiered  Tom  Jones  to  undergo  so 
lieavy  a  punishment  for  his  sake,  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  prevented  it  by  makinc; 
the  discovery  himself. 

When  this  story  became  public,  many 
people  differed  from  Square  and  Thwack- 
um, in  judging  the  conduct  of  the  two  lads 
on  the  occasion.  Master  Blifil  v/as  gent  - 
rally  called  a  sneaking  rascal,  a  poor-spiritea 
wretch,  with  other  epithets  of  the  like  kind  ; 
while  Tom  was  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  brave  lad,  a  jolly  dog,  and  an 
honest  fellow.  Indeed,  his  behaviour  to 
Black  Geortje  much  ingratiated  him  with 
all  the  servants;  fi)r  though  that  fellow  was 
before  universally  disliked,  yd  he  was  no 
sooner  turned  av/ay  than  he  was  as  univer- 
sally pitied ;  and  the  friendship  and  gallan- 
try of  Tom  Jones  were  celebrated  by  them 
all  with  the  highest  applause ;  and  they 
condemned  Master  Blifil,  as  openly  as  they 
durst,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  ol- 
fenduig  his  mother.  For  all  this,  however, 
poor  Tom  smarted  in  the  fiesh  ;  for  though 
Thwackum  had  been  inhibited  to  exercise 
his  arm  on  the  foregoing  account,  yet,  as 
the  proverb  says,  '  It  is  easy  to  find  a  stick.' 
&c.  so  was  it  easy  to  find  a  rod  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  not  being  able  to  find  one  was 
the  only  thing  which  could  have  kepi 
Thwackum  any  longer  time  from  chastis- 
ing poor  Jones. 

Had  the  bare  delight  in  the  sport  been 
the  only  inducement  to  the  pedagogue,  it 
is  probable  Master  Blifil  would  likewise 
have  had  his  share ;  but  thougli  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  given  him  frequent  orders  to 
make  no  difference  between  the  lads,  yet 
was  Thwackum  altogether  as  kind  and  gen 
tie  to  this  youth,  as  he  was  liarsh,  nay,  even 
barbarous,  to  the  other.  To  say  the  truth, 
Blifil  had  greatly  gained  his  master's  affec- 
tions ;  partly  by  the  profound  respect  he 
always  slunved  his  person,  but  much  ir.on; 
by  the  decent  reverence  with  which  lie  re- 
ceived his  doctrine  ]  for  he  had  ^ot  bi 
Seart,  and  frequently  repeated,  his  phrases, 
■  find  maintained  all  his  masters  religioua 
principles  with  a  zeal  ^'hich  was  surpri?mii| 
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m  fine  uo  young,  and  which  greatly  endcar- 
cil  him  to  the  worthy  procepior. 

Tom  Jones,  on  the  otlier  liand,  was  not 
nnly  delicicnt  in  outward  tokens  of  rc.sj)cct, 
olien  Ibrgetting  to  ])ul!  olF  ills  liat,  or  to  how 
at  his  master's  approacli ;  hut  was  altoge- 
ther as  unmindl'ul  hoth  of  his  master's  ])re- 
cepts  and  example,  lie  was  indeed  a 
tlioughtless,  giddy  youth,  with  little  sol)ri- 
uty  in  his  manners,  and  less  in  his  counte- 
nance; and  would  often  very  impudently 
and  indecently  laugh  at  his  companion  lor 
his  serious  behaviour. 

Mr.  Scfuarc  had  the  same  reason  for  his 
j)reference  ol'thc  former  lad ;  for  Tom  Jones 
showed  no  more  regard  to  the  learned  dis- 
courses  which  this  gentleman  w^ould  some- 
times throw  away  upon  him,  than  to  those 
of  Thwackum.  He  once  ventured  to  make 
a  jest  of  the  rule  of  right ;  and  at  another 
time  said,  he  believed  there  was  no  rule  in 
the  world  capable  of  making  such  a  man  as 
his  father,  (lor  so  Mr.  Allworthy  suliered 
himself  to  be  called.) 

Master  Blifil,  on  the  contrary,  had  ad- 
dress enough  at  sixteen  to  recommend  him- 
self at  one  and  the  same  time  to  both  these 
opposites.  With  one  he  was  all  religion, 
witli  the  other  he  was  all  virtue.  And,  w^hen 
both  were  present,  he  was  profoundly  si- 
lent, which  both  interpreted  in  his  favour 
and  in  their  own. 

Nor  was  Blifil  contented  with  flattering 
both  these  gentlemen  to  their  faces  ;  he  took 
frequent  occasions  of  praising  them  behind 
their  backs  to  Allworthy ;  before  whom, 
when  tliey  two  were  alone,  and  his  imcle 
commended  any  religious  or  virtuous  senti- 
ment, (for  many  such  came  constantly  from 
him,)  he  seldom  failed  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
good  instructions  he  had  received  from 
either  Thwackum  or  Square;  for  he  knew 
his  uncle  repeated  all  such  compliments  to 
the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  meant ; 
and  lie  found  by  experience  the  great  im- 
pressions which  they  made  on  the  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  on  the  divine :  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  there  is  no  kind  of  flattery  so  ir- 
resistible as  this,  at  second  hand. 

The  young  gentleman,  moreover,  soon 
perceived  how  extremely  grateful  all  those 
panegyrics  on  his  instructors  were  to  Mr. 
Allworthy  himself,  as  they  so  loudly  re- 
sounded the  praise  of  that  singular  plan  of 
education  Avhich  he  had  laid  down:  for  this 
worthy  man,  having  observed  the  imperfect 
institution  of  our  public  schools,  and  the 
many  vices  which  boys  were  there  dable  to 
learn,  had  resolved  to  educate  his  nephew, 
as  weL  as  the  other  lad,  whom  he  had  in  a 
manner  adopted,  in  his  own  house  ;  wdiere 
he  thought  their  morals  would  escape  all 
that  danger  of  being  corrupted,  to  which 
they  wou'd  be  unavoidably  exposed  in  any 
public  school  or  university. 


Haviijfj  iherefoie  determined  to  ^onumt 
these  boys  to  the  tiution  of  a  private  tutor, 
Mr.  Thwackum  was  reconr.nended  to  him 
for  that  ofiice,  by  a  very  [)articular  friend,  oi 
whose  understanding  Mr.  Allworthy  had  a 
great  opinion,  and  in  whose  integrity  he 
placed  much  confidence.  Thi«  Thv^ackum 
was  fellow  of  a  college,  Avhere  he  almost  en- 
tirely resided  ;  and  had  a  great  reputation 
lor  learning,  religion,  and  sobriety  of  man 
ners.  And  these  were  doubtless  the  quali- 
fications by  which  Mr.  Allworthy's  friend 
had  been  induced  to  recommend  him ; 
though  indeed  this  friend  had  some  obliga- 
tions to  Thwackum's  family,  who  were  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  a  borough 
which  that  gentleman  represented  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Thwackum,  at  his  first  arrival,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  Allworthy ;  and  indeed 
he  perfectly  answered  the  character  which 
had  been  given  of  him.  Upon  longer  ac- 
quaintance, however,  and  more  intimate 
conversation,  this  worthy  man  saw  infirmi- 
ties in  the  tutor,  wliich  he  could  have  wish- 
ed him  to  have  been  without ;  though,  as 
those  seemed  greatly  overbalanced  by  his 
good  qualities,  they  did  not  incline  Mr.  All- 
worthy  to  part  with  him  ;  nor  would  tliey 
indeed  have  justified  such  a  proceeding ; 
for  the  reader  is  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  con 
ceives  that  Thwackum  appeared  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy  in  the  same  light  as  he  doth  to  hiin 
in  this  history  ;  and  he  is  as  much  deceived, 
if  he  imagines  that  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  he  himself  could  have  had 
with  that  divine,  would  have  informed  him 
of  those  things  which  we,  from  our  inspira- 
tion, are  enabled  to  open  and  discover.  Of 
readers,  who,  from  such  conceits  as  these, 
condemn  the  wisdom  or  penetration  of  Mr. 
Allworthy,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
they  make  a  very  bad  and  ungrateful  use  ol 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  communi- 
cated to  them. 

These  apparent  errors  m  the  doctrine  of 
Thw^ackum  served  greatly  to  palliate  the 
contrary  errors  in  that  of  Square,  wliich 
our  good  man  no  less  saw  and  condemned. 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  different  exu- 
berances of  these  gentlemen  would  correct 
their  different  imperfections  ;  and  tl  at  from 
both,  especially  with  his  assistance,  the  two 
lads  would  derive  sufficient  precepts  of  true 
religion  and  virtue.  If  the  event  happened 
contrary  to  liis  expectations,  this  possibly 
proceeded  l>om  some  fault  in  the  plan  itself; 
which  tlie  reader  hath  my  leave  to  discover, 
if  he  can :  tor  we  do  not  pretend  to  intro- 
duce any  infallible  characters  into  this  his- 
tory ;  where  we  hope  rioihing  w'  be  Ibuiul 
whicfi  hath  never  yet  been  see:,  in  human 
nature. 

To  return,  therefore  :  the  reader  will  not, 
I  think,  wonder  that  the  diflerent  bchavi(»u' 
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af  he  *vvo  lads  above  commemorate  d,  pro- 
auccd  Ihc  dillerciit  clFects  of  whicli  be  hatli 
already  seen  some  instance ;  and  besides 
ihiH,  there  was  another  reason  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  philosopher  and  the  peclairogue; 
but  this  being  a  matter  of  <^reat  importance, 
we  shall  reveal  it  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vi. 

Containing  a  better  reason  still  for  the  before  men- 
tioned opi7iions. 

It  is  to  be  known,  then,  that  those  two 
learned  personages,  who  liave  lately  made 
a  considerable  figure  on  the  theatre  of  this 
history,  had,  from  their  first  arrival  at  Mr. 
AUworthy's  house,  taken  so  great  an  atlec- 
tion,  the  one  to  his  virtue,  the  other  to  his 
religion,  that  tfiey  had  meditated  tiie  closest 
alliance  with  him. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  cast  their  eyes 
on  that  fair  widow,  whom,  though  we  have 
not  for  some  time  made  any  mention  of  her, 
ihe  reader,  we  trust,  hatn  not  forgot.  Mrs. 
Blifil  was  indeed  the  object  to  which  they 
both  aspired. 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  that,  of  four  per- 
rons whom  we  liave  commemorated  at  Mr. 
AUworthy's  house,  three  of  them  should  fix 
their  inclinations  on  a  lady  who  was  never 
greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  who 
was,  moreover,  now  a  little  descended  into 
the  vale  of  years ;  but,  in  reality,  bosom 
friends  and  intimate  acquaintance  have  a 
kind  of  natural  propensity  to  particular  fe- 
males at  the  house  of  a  friend,  viz.  to  his 
grandmother,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  aunt, 
niece,  or  cousin,  when  they  are  rich  ;  and  to 
his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  niece,  cousin,  mis- 
tress, or  servant-maid,  if  they  should  be 
handsome. 

We  would  not,  however,  liave  our  reader 
imagine,  that  persons  of  such  characters  as 
were  supported  by  Thwackum  and  Square, 
would  undertake  a  matter  of  this  kind,  which 
hath  been  a  Uttle  censured  by  some  rigid  mo- 
ralists, before  they  had  thoroughly  examined 
it,  and  considered  whether  it  was,  (as  Shak- 
speare  phrases  it,^ '  Stud'o'  the  conscience,' 
or  no.  Thwackum  was  encouraged  to  the 
undertaking  by  reflecting  that  to  cov^t  your 
neighbour's  sister  is  no  where  forbidden ; 
and  he  knew  it  was  a  rule,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  laws,  that  '  Expressum  facit  ces- 
sare  taciturn.^  The  sense  of  which  is,  'When 
a  lawgiver  sets  down  plainly  his  whole  mean- 
.ng,  we  are  prevented  from  making  him 
mean  what  we  please  ourselves.'  As  some 
instances  of  women,  therefore,  are  mention- 
ed in  the  divine  law,  which  forbids  us  to 
covet  our  neighbour's  goods,  and  that  of  a 
sister  oif.tred,  fie  concluded  it  to  be  lawful. 
Ani  as  to  Square,  Avho  was  in  his  person 
vhtit  is  eaJed  a  jolly  fellow,  or  a  widow's 


man^  lie  easily  reconciled  his  choi<;e  to  tli«' 
eterr.al  fitness  of  things. 

Now,  as  both  these  gentlemen  w(!re  in 
dustrious  in  taking  every  opportunity  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  v/idow, 
they  api)rehended  one  certain  method  was, 
by  giving  iier  son  the  constant  preference 
to  the  other  lad ;  and,  as  they  conceived 
the  kindness  and  aflcction  which  Mr.  All- 
wortliy  showed  the  latter  must  be  highly 
disagreeable  to  her,  they  doubted  not  but 
the  laying  hold  on  all  occasions  to  degrade 
and  vilify  him  would  be  highly  pleasing  to 
her;  who,  as  she  hated  the  boy,  must  love 
ah  those  who  did  him  any  hurt.  In  this 
Thwackum  had  the  advantage  ;  for  while 
Square  could  only  scarify  the  poor  lad's 
reputation,  he  could  flay  his  skin  ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  considered  every  lasli  he  gave  him 
as  a  compliment  paid  to  his  mistress ;  so 
that  he  could,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
repeat  this  old  flogging  line,  '  Casiigo  te  non 
quod  odio  habeani,  sed  quod  Amem.  I  chas- 
tise thee  not  out  of  hatred,  but  out  of  love.' 
And  this,  indeed,  he  often  had  in  his  mouth, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  never 
more  properly  applied,  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

For  this  reason  principally,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen concurred,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
in  their  opinion  concerning  the  tAvo  lads ; 
this  being,  indeed,  almost  the  only  instance 
of  their  concurring  on  any  point :  for,  be- 
side the  difference  of  their  principles,  they 
had  both  long  ago  strongly  suspected  each 
otlier's  design,  and  hated  one  another  with 
no  little  degree  of  inveteracy. 

This  mutual  animosity  was  a  good  deal 
increased  by  their  alternate  successes  :  for 
Mrs.  Blifil  kncAV  what  they  would  be  at  long 
before  they  imagined  it ;  or,  indeed,  intend- 
ed she  should  :  for  they  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  lest  she  should  be  offended, 
and  acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  But  they  had 
no  reason  for  any  such  fear ;  she  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  a  passion,  of  which 
she  intended  none  should  have  any  fruits 
but  herself.  And  the  only  fruits  she  de- 
signed for  herself  were,  flattery  and  court- 
ship ;  for  which  purpose,  she  soothed  them 
by  turns,  and  a  long  time  equally.  She 
was,  indeed,  rather  inclined  to  favour  the 
j)arson's  principles ;  but  Square's  person  was 
more  agreeable  to  her  eye,  for  he  was  a 
comely  man;  whereas  the  pedairofrue  did 
in  countenance  very  nearly  resemble  that 
gentleman  who,  in  the  Harlot's  Proi^ress,  is 
seen  correcting  the  ladies  in  Bridewell. 

Whether  Mrs.  Blifil  had  been  surfeited 
with  the  sweets  of  marriage,  or  disgusted 
by  its  bitters,  or  from  what  other  cause  it 
proceeded,  I  will  not  determine ;  but  she 
could  never  be  brought  to  listen  to  any 
second  proposals.  However,  she  at  last 
conversed  with  Square  with  such  a  degree 
of  intimacy,  that  malicious  tongues  I'Ciran 
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J)  whisper  things  of  he,  to  which,  as  well 
for  tlic  sake  of  llie  lady,  as  that  tliey  were 
highly  disagreeable  to  tiie  rule  of  right  and 
die  fitness  of  liiings,  we  will  give  no  credit, 
and  therefore  shall  not  blot  our  paper  with 
them.  The  ])edagogue, 'tis  certain,  whi])- 
pcd  on,  without  getting  a  step  nearer  to  his 
journey's  end. 

Indeed,  he  had  committed  a  great  error, 
and  that  Square  discovered  much  sooner 
than  himself.  Mrs.  lililil.,  (as,  ])erhaps,  the 
leader  may  have  formerly  guessed,)  was 
not  over  and  above  pleased  with  the  beha- 
viour of  her  husband ;  nay,  to  be  jjonest, 
she  abeolutely  hated  him,  till  his  death  at 
last  a  little  reconciled  him  to  her  affections. 
It  will  not  be  therefore  greatly  wondered  at, 
if  she  had  not  the  most  violent  regard  to  the 
offspring  she  had  by  him.  And,  in  fact,  she 
liad  so  Uttle  of  this  regard,  that  in  his  infan- 
cy she  seldom  saw  her  son,  or  took  any  no- 
tice of  him  ;  and  hence  she  acquiesced,  after 
a  little  reluctance,  in  all  the  favours  wliich 
Mr.  AUworthy  showered  on  the  foundling  ; 
whom  the  good  man  called  his  own  boy, 
and  in  all  things  put  on  an  entire  equality 
with  Master  Blifil.  This  acquiescence  in 
Mrs.  Blifil  was  considered  by  the  neigh- 
l)Ours,  and  by  the  family,  as  a  mark  of  her 
condescension  to  her  brother's  humour,  and 
she  was  imagined  by  all  others,  as  well  as 
Thwackum  and  Square,  to  hate  the  found- 
ling in  her  heart;  nay,  the  more  civility 
she  showed  him,  the  more  they  conceived 
she  detested  him,  and  the  surer  schemes 
she  was  laying  for  his  ruin ;  for  as  they 
thought  it  her  interest  to  hate  him,  it  was 
very  difficult  for  her  to  persuade  them  she 
did  not. 

Thwackum  was  the  more  confirmed  in 
his  opinion,  as  she  had  more  than  once 
slily  caused  him  to  whip  Tom  Jones,  when 
Mr.  AUworthy,  who  was  an  enemy  to  tliis 
exercise,  was  abroad ;  whereas  she  had 
never  ^ven  any  such  orders  concerning 
yOung  Blifil.  And  this  had  likewise  impos- 
ed upon  Square.  In  reality,  though  she 
certainly  liated  her  own  son,  of  which,  how- 
ever monstrous  it  appears,  I  am  assured  she 
^5  not  a  singular  instance,  she  appeared,  not- 
vithstanding  all  her  outward  compliance, 
♦o  be  in  her  heart  sufficiently  displeased 
with  all  the  favour  shown  by  Mr.  AUworthy 
to  the  foundling.  She  frequently  complain- 
ed of  this  behind  her  brother's  back,  and 
very  sharply  censured  him  for  it,  both  to 
Thwackum  and  Square ;  nay,  she  would 
throw  it  in  the  teeth  of  AUworthy  himself, 
when  a  little  quarrel,  or  miff,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
csk.ed,  arose  between  them. 

However,  when  Tom  grew  up,  and  gave 
tokens  of  that  gallantry  of  temper  which 
greatly  recommends  men  to  women,  this 
disinclination  whi'h  she  had  discovered  to 
mm  when  «  child  ^y  degrees  abated,  and 


at  last  she  so  evidently  deaioiistratii  her 
afiection  to  him  to  be  much  stronger  thar 
what  she  bore  her  own  son,  that  it  was  im 
possible  to  mistake  her  any  longer.  She 
was  so  desirous  of  often  seeing  him,  and 
discovered  such  satisfaction  and  deligiit  in 
his  company,  that  lx;lbre  he  was  eighteen 
years  old  he  was  become  a  rival  to  l)oth 
Square  and  Thwacknm;  and,  what  is  worse 
the  whole  country  began  to  talk  as  loudly 
ol"  iier  inclination  to  Tom,  as  they  had  be 
fore  done  of  that  which  she  had  shown  to 
Square  ;  on  which  account  the  philosopher 
had  conceived  the  most  imj^lacable  hatred 
for  our  poor  hero. 


CHAPTER  Yll. 

In  which  the  author  himself  makes  his  appearanct 
on  the  stage. 

Though  Mr.  AUworthy  was  not  of  liim 
self  hasty  to  see  things  in  a  disadvantageou:i 
light,  and  was  a  stranger  to  the  public  voice, 
which  seldom  reaches  to  a  brother  or  hus- 
band, though  it  rings  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
neighborhood  ;  yet  w^as  tiiis  afiection  of  Mrs. 
Blifil  to  Tom^  and  the  preference  which  she 
too  visibly  gave  him  to  her  own  son,  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  that  youth. 

For  such  was  the  compassion  which  in- 
habited Mr.  AUv/orthy's  mind,  that  nothing 
but  the  steel  of  justice  could  ever  subdue  it. 
To  be  unfortunate  in  any  respect  was  suffi- 
cient, if  there  was  no  demerit  to  counter- 
poise it,  to  turn  the  scale  of  that  good  man's 
pity,  and  to  engage  his  friendship  and  his 
benefaction. 

When,  therefore,  he  plainly  saw  Master 
Blifil  was  absolutely  deserted  (for  that  he 
was)  by  his  own  mother,  he  began,  on  that 
account  only,  to  look  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion upon  him  ;  and  what  the  effects  of 
compassion  are,  in  good  and  benevolijnt 
minds,  I  need  not  here  explain  to  most  of 
my  readers. 

Henceforward  he  saw  every  appearance 
of  virtue  in  the  youth  through  the  magrify- 
ing  end,  and  viewed  aU  his  faults  with  the 
glass  inverted,  so  that  they  became  scarce 
perceptible.  And  this  perhaps  the  amiable 
temper  of  pity  mav  make  commendable  ; 
but  the  next  step  tlie  weakness  of  human 
nature  alone  must  excuse  ;  for  he  no  soon- 
er perceived  that  preference  which  Mrs. 
Blifil  gave  to  Tom,  than  that  poor  youth 
Hiowever  innocent)  began  to  sink  in  his  af- 
fections as  he  rose  in  hers.  This,  it  is  true, 
would  of  itself  alone  never  have  been  able 
to  eradicate  Jones  from  liis  bosom ;  but  it 
was  greatly  injurious  to  him,  and  prepared 
Mr.  AUworthy's  mind  for  those  impressions 
which    afterwards    produced    the    mighty 

events  that  will  be  contained  hereafte!   \r 
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til's  history  ;  niid  to  which  it  ninst  l>e  con 
fossed  tlie  iint'ortunate  lad,  by  his  own  wan 
tonness,  wildness,  and  want  of  caution,  too 
injch  contril)Utcd. 

In  rccor(Un<;'  some  instances  of  tliese,  we 
Bhal!,  if  rightly  understood.  afl()rd  a  very 
usef  il  lesson  to  those  well- disposed  youths 
who  shall  liereafter  he  our  readers ;  for 
they  may  here  find,  that  o;oodness  of  heart, 
and  openness  of  temper,  though  these  may 
give  them  great  comfort  within,  and  ad- 
minister to  an  honest  pride  in  their  own 
minds,  will  by  no  means,  alas !  do  their 
business  in  the  world  Prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection are  neccsr^sary  even  to  the  best 
of  men.  Tliey  are  indeed,  as  it  were,  a 
guard  to  virtue,  without  which  she  can 
never  be  safe.  It  is  not  enough  that  your 
designs,  nay  that  your  actions,  are  intrin- 
sically good  ;  you  must  take  care  they  shall 
appear  so.  If  your  inside  be  never  so 
beautiful,  you  must  preserve  a  fair  outside 
also.  This  must  be  constantly  looked  to, 
or  malice  and  envy  will  take  care  to  black- 
en it  so,  that  the  sagacity  and  goodness  of 
an  Allworthy  will  not  be  able  to  see  through 
it,  and  to  discern  the  beauties  within.  Let 
this,  my  young  readers,  be  your  constant 
maxim,  that  no  man  can  be  good  enough 
(o  enable  iiim  to  neglect  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence ;  nor  will  Virtue  herself  look  beauti- 
ful, unless  she  be  bedecked  with  the  out- 
ward ornaments  of  decency  and  decorum. 
And  this  precept,  my  worthy  disciples,  if 
vou  read  with  due  attention,  you  will,  I 
hope,  find  sufficiently  enforced  by  examples 
ni  the  following  pages. 

I  ask  pardon  lin*  this  short  appearance, 
by  way  of  chorus,  on  the  stage.  It  is  in 
reality  for  my  own  sake,  that,  while  I  am 
discovering  the  rocks  on  which  innocence 
and  goodness  often  split,  I  may  not  be  mis- 
understood to  recommend  the  very  means 
to  my  wortliy  readers  by  which  I  intend  to 
show  them  tliey  will  be  undone.  And  this, 
as  I  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  my  actors 
to  speak,  I  myself  was  obliged  to  declare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

md  childish  incident,  in  which,  hoioever,  is  seen  a 
good-natured  disposition  in  Tom  Jones, 

TifE  reader  may  remember,  that  Mr. 
AllW3rthy  crave  Tom  Jones  a  little  horse, 
as  a  kind  of  smart-money  for  the  punish- 
ment which  lie  imagined  he  had  sulfered 
innocently. 

This  horse  Tom  kept  above  half  a  year, 
Kn  i  then  rode  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair, 
and  sold  him. 

\t    his    return,    being    questioned    by  1 1  could  not  bear  to  see  these  poor  wretcnes 
rhwrickun:   wliat  lie   had   done  with   tiie  •  naked  and  starvinix,  and  at  the  same  t'im* 


money  for  which  the  horse  was  soUj  lit 
frankly  declared  he  would  rot  tell  him. 

'  O,  ho  ''  says  Thv/ackuin,  'you  will  not 
then  I  will  have  it  out  of  your  br — h  ;'  thai 
being  the  place  to  which  he  alwa^is  applied 
for  information  on  every  doubtful  occasion. 

Tom  was  now  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
footman,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  exe- 
cution, Avhen  Mr.  Allworthy,  entering  ihe 
room,  gave  the  criminal  a  reprieve,  and 
took  him  with  him  into  amUhcr  apartment ; 
where,  being  alone  with  Tom,  he  put  the 
same  question  to  him  which  Thwackum 
had  before  asked  him. 

Tom  answered,  he  could  in  dut\'-  refuse 
him  nothing,  but  as  for  that  t^Tannical  ras- 
cal, he  would  never  make  him  any  other 
answer  than  with  a  cudgel,  with  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  pay  him  lor  all  hiz 
barbarities. 

Mr.  Allworthy  very  severely  reprimand- 
ed the  lad  for  his  indecent  and  disrespectful 
expressions  concerning  his  master ;  but 
much  more  for  his  avowing  an  intention  of 
revenge.  He  threatened  iiim  with  the  en- 
tire loss  of  his  favour,  if  he  ever  heard  sucn 
another  word  from  his  mouth ;  for  he  said 
he  would  never  support  or  befriend  a  repro 
bate.  By  these  and  the  like  declarations 
he  extorted  some  compunction  from  Tom, 
in  which  that  youth  was  not  over-sincere  : 
for  he  really  methtated  some  return  lor  all 
the  smarting  favours  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  pedagogue.  He  was,  how- 
ever, brought  by  Mr.  Allworthy  to  express  a 
concern  for  his  resentment  against  Thwack- 
um ;  and  then  the  good  man,  after  some; 
wholesome  admonition,  permitted  him  to 
proceed,  which  he  did  as  follows  : — 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  love  and  honour 
you  more  than  all  the  world :  I  know  the 
great  obligations  I  have  to  you,  and  should 
detest  myself  if  I  thought  my  heart  was 
capable  of  ingratitude.  Could  the  litt.e 
horse  you  gave  me  speak,  I  am  sure  lie 
could  tell  you  how  fond  I  was  of  your  pre- 
sent ;  for  I  had  more  pleasure  in  feeding 
him  than  in  riding  him.  Indeed,  sir,  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  part  with  him ;  noi 
would  I  have  sold  him  upon  any  other  ac- 
count in  the  world  than  what  I  did.  You 
yourself,  sir,  I  am  convinced,  in  my  case, 
would  have  done  the  same ;  for  none  ever 
so  sensibly  felt  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
What  would  you  feel,  dear  sir,  if  you 
thought  yourself  the  occasion  of  them  ? 
Indeed,  sir,  there  never  was  any  misery 

like  theirs^' 'Like  whose,  child?'  say& 

Allworthy  :  '  What  do  you  mean  ?' — Oh, 
sir!'  answered  Tom,  'your  poor  game- 
keeper, with  all  his  large  family,  ever  since 
your  discarding  him,  liave  been  perishing 
with  all  the  miseries  of  cold  and  hunsrer. 
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enow  myself  to  have  been  tlie  occasion  of 
nil  lluMT  suderinirs.  I  could  not  heir  it, 
sir;  iijion  niy  soul,  Icoukl  not.  [Here  tho 
tears  ran  down  his  checks,  and  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded.] It  Avas  to  save  them  from  ahsolute 
destruction  I  parted  with  your  deiir  j)re- 
sent,  notwithstanding  all  the  valu(3  I  hnd 
for  it:  I  sold  llu^.  horse  ior  them,  nnd  they 
have  every  farthing  of  the  money.' 

Mr.  AUworthy  now  stood  silent  for  some 
momeaits,  and  before  he  spoke  the  tears 
started  from  ids  eyes.  He  at  length  dis- 
missed Tom  with  a  o-entle  rebuke,  advisinrr 
him  for  the  future  to  apply  to  him  in  cases 
of  distress,  rather  than  to  use  extraordi- 
narv  means  of  relieving  them  himself. 

This  affair  was  afterwards  the  subject 
of  much  debate  between  Thwackum  and 
Square.  Thwackum  lield,  that  this  was 
flying  in  Mr.  AUworthy's  face,  Avho  had  in- 
tended to  punish  the  fellow  for  his  disobedi- 
ence. He  said,  in  some  instances,  what  the 
world  called  charity,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
opposing  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  which 
liad  marked  some  particular  persons  for  de- 
struction ;  and  that  this  was  in  like  manner 
acting  in  opposition  to  Mr.  AUworthy ;  con- 
eluding,  as  usual,  with  a  hearty  recommen- 
dation of  birch. 

Square  argued  strongly  on  the  other  side, 
in  opposition  perhaps  to  Thwackum,  or  in 
compliance  with  Mr.  AUworthy,  who  seemed 
very  much  to  approve  what  Jones  had  done. 
As  to  what  he  urged  on  this  occasion,  as  I 
am  convinced  most  of  my  readers  will  be 
much  abler  advocates  for  poor  Jones,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  relate  it.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  rule  of 
right  an  action  which  it  w^ould  have  been 
impossible  to  deduce  from  the  rule  of  wrong. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Containing  an  incident  of  a  more  heino^ts  kind,  xoith 
the  comments  of  Tlnoackiim  and  Sqiiai-e. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  some  man  of 
much  greater  Avisdom  than  m3'-self,  that  mis- 
fortunes seldom  come  single.  An  instance 
of  this  ma}^,  I  believe,  be  seen  in  those  gen- 
tlemen who  haA'e  the  misfortune  to  have  any 
of  their  rogueries  detected  ;  for  here  dis- 
covery seldom  stops  till  the  whole  is  come 
out.  Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Tom  ;  who 
was  no  sooner  pardoned  for  selling  the 
horse,  than  he  was  discovered  to  have  some 
time  before  sold  a  fine  Bible  Avhich  Mr.  All- 
worthy  gave  him,  the  money  arising  from 
wluch  sale  he  had  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner.  This  Bible,  Master  Bifil  had  pur- 
chased, though  he  had  already  such  another 
of  his  ovk^n,  partly  out  of  friendship  to  Tom, 
being  unwillii  T  that  the  Bible  should  be 
Bold  out  of  the  family  at  half-price.  He 
therefore  disbursed  the  said  lialf-price  him- 


self; for  he  was  a  very  prudent  lad,  and  ao 
careful  of  his  money,  that  he  had  laid  u;; 
almost  every  penny  which  he  had  received 
Irom  Mr.  Allworthy. 

Some  people  have  been  noted  to  be  al)le 
to  read  in  no  book  ])ut  their  own.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  time  when  Master  Blifil 
was  first  possessed  of  this  Bible,  lie  never 
used  any  other.  Nay,  he  Avas  seen  reading 
in  it  nmch  oftener  than  he  had  before  beeri 
in  his  own.  Noav,  as  he  frequently  asked 
TliAvackum  to  explain  difficult  passages  to 
him,  that  gentleman  unfortunately  took  no- 
tice of  Tom's  name,  Avhich  Avas  written  in 
many  parts  of  the  book. 

This  brought  on  an  inquiry,  which  obli- 
ged Master  Blifil  to  discover  the  Avhole 
matter. 

TliAvackum  was  resolved  a  crime  of  this 
kind,  Avhich  he  called  sacrilege,  should  not 
go  unpunished.  He  therefore  proceeded 
immediately  to  castigation  ;  and  not  con- 
tented Avith  that,  he  acquainted  Mr.  All- 
Avorthy,  at  their  next  meeting,  Avith  this 
monstrous  crime,  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  in- 
veiixhinrr  acjainst  Tom  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  and  likening  him  to  the  buyers  and 
sellers  Avho  Avere  driv^en  out  of  the  temple. 

Square  saAv  this  matter  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  He  said,  fie  could  not  perceive 
any  liigher  crime  in  selling  one  book  than 
in  selling  another.  That  to  sell  Bibles  Avas 
strictly  hnvful  by  all  laws,  both  divhie  and 
human,  and  consequently  tlicre  Avas  n.o  un- 
fitness  in  it.  He  told  TliAvackum,  that  his 
great  concern  on  this  occasion  brought  to 
his  mind  the  story  of  a  devout  AA'oman,  Avho, 
out  of  pure  regard  to  religion,  stole  Tillot- 
son's  Sermons  from  a  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

This  story  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  blood 
to  rush  into  the  parson's  face,  Avhicfi  of  itself 
A^^as  none  of  the  palest ;  and  he  AA^as  going  to 
reply  Avith  great  Avarmth  and  anger,  had  net 
Mrs.  Blifil,  Avho  Avas  present  at  this  debate, 
interposed.  That  lady  declared  herself  ab- 
solutely of  Mr.  Square's  side.  She  argued, 
indeed,  A^ery  learnedly  in  supDort  of  his 
opinion ;  and  concluded  with  saying,  if  Tom 
had  been  guilty  of  any  fault,  she  must  con- 
fess her  OAAm  son  appeared  to  be  equally  cul- 
pable ;  for  that  she  could  see  no  diflTerence 
betAveen  the  buyer  and  the  seller ;  both  or 
Avhom  Avere  alike  to  be  driven  out  of  ihe 
Temple. 

Mrs.  Blifil,  having  declared  her  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  the  debate.  Square's  triurnpli 
Avould  almost  liaA^e  stopped  Ins  AA^ords,  natl 
lie  needed  them  ;  and  ThAA^ackum,  who,  for 
reasons  before  mentioned,  durst  not  venture 
at  disol)liging  the  lady,  Avas  almost  choked 
Avith  indignation.  As  to  Mr.  AlhA'orthy,  he 
said,  smce  the  boy  had  been  already  pun- 
ished, lie  Avould  not  deliver  his  sentimenis 
on  theoccasior  ;  and  AA'hether  he  was  or  was 
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not  an<rry  witli  the  lad,  I  must  leave  to  the 
reader^  own  conjecture. 

Soon  after  this,  an  action  was  broujrht 
against  tlie  game-keeper  by  Squire  Wes- 
tern, (the  (Tcntleman  in  whose  manor  the 
pariridge  was  killed,)  for  depredations  of  the 
like  kind.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  for  the  fellow,  as  it  not  only  of 
itself  threatened  his  ruin,  but  actually  prc- 
vent(}d  Mr.  Allvvorthy  from  restoring  iiim  to 
his  favour :  for  as  that  gentleman  was 
walkinir  out  one  evening  with  Master  Blifil 
and  young  Jones,  the  latter  slyly  drew  him 
to  the  hahitation  of  Black  George  ;  where 
the  family  of  that  poor  wretch,  namely,  his 
wife  and  children,  were  found  in  all  the 
misery  with  which  cold,  hunger,  and  naked- 
ness, can  affect  human  creatures  :  for  as  to 
the  mone^'"  they  had  received  from  Jones, 
former  debts  had  consumed  almost  the 
whole. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  could  not  fail  of  af- 
fecting the  heart  of  Mr.  AlUvorthy.  He  im- 
mediately gave  the  mother  a  couple  of 
guineas,  with  which  he  bid  her  clothe  her 
children.  The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears 
at  this  goodness,  and  while  she  was  thank- 
ing him,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
lier  gratitude  to  Tom ;  who  had,  she  said, 
.ong  preserved  both  her  and  hers  from 
starving.  '  We  have  not,'  says  she, '  had  a 
morsel  to  eat,  nor  have  these  poor  children 
had  a  rag  to  put  on,  but  wliat  his  goodness 
had  bestowed  on  us.'  For,  indeed,  besides 
the  horse  and  the  Bible,  Tom  had  sacrificed 
a  night-gown,  and  other  things,  to  the  use 
of  this  distressed  family. 

On  their  return  home,  Tom  made  use  of 
all  his  eloquence  to  display  the  wretched- 
ness of  these  people,  and  the  penitence  of 
Black  George  himself;  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  said  lie 
thought  the  man  had  suflered  enough  for 
what  was  passed ;  that  he  would  forgive 
him,  and  think  of  some  means  of  proviiling 
for  him  and  his  family. 

Jones  was  so  delighted  with  this  news, 
that,  though  it  was  dark  when  they  return- 
ed home,  he  could  not  help  going  back  a 
mile,  in  a  shower  of  rain,  to  acquaint  the 
poor  woman  with  the  glad  tidings  ;  but, 
like  other  hasty  divulgers  of  nevvs,  he  only 
brought  on  himself  the  troulile  of  contra- 
dicting it :  for  the  ill  fortune  of  Black  George 
made  use  of  the  very  opportunity  of  liis 
fViend'is  absence  to  overturn  all  a^ain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  tohich  Master  Blifil  and  Jones  appear  in  differ- 
ent liglUs. 

Master  Bfifil  fell  very  short  of  his  com- 
nanion  in  the  amiable  qualityof  mercy ;  but 


he^s  greatly  exceeded  him  m  one  ol  a  rriuck 
higher  kind,  namely,  in  justice ;  in  which 
he  f()llowed  both  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Thwackum  and  Square;  l{)r  though  they 
would  both  make  frequent  use  of  the  word 
mercy,  yet  it  was  j>lain  that  in  reality 
Square  held  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rule  of  right;  and  Thwackum  wasfbrd(>irig 
justice,  and  leaving  mercy  to  Heaven.  The 
two  gentlemen  did  indeed  somewhat  differ 
in  opinion  concerning  the  objects  of  this 
sublime  virtue  ;  by  which  Thwackum  would 
probably  have  destroyed  one  half  of  mun 
kind,  and  Square  the  other  half. 

Master  Blifil,  then,  though  he  had  kept 
silence  in  the  presence  of  Jones,  yet,  wher; 
he  had  better  considered  the  matter,  could 
by  no  means  endure  the  thoughts  of  suffer- 
ing his  uncle  to  confer  favours  on  the  un 
deserving.  He  therefore  resolved  immedi 
ately  to  acquaint  him  wnth  the  fact  whict 
we  have  above  slightly  hinted  to  the  read 
ers.     The  truth  of  which  was  as  follows : 

The  gamekeeper,  about  a  year  after  he 
was  dismissed  from  Mr.  Allworthy's  service, 
and  before  Tom's  selUng  the  horse,  being 
in  want  of  bread,  either  to  fill  his  own  mouth 
or  those  of  his  family,  as  he  passed  through 
a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  W^pstern,  espied  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form.  This  hare  he  had 
basely  and  barbarously  knocked  on  the  head, 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  lesa 
against  the  laws  of  sportsmen. 

The  higgler,  to  whom  the  hare  was  sold, 
being  unfortunately  taken  many  months  af 
ter  with  a  quantity  of  game  upon  him,  waa 
obliged  to  make  his  peace  with  the  squire, 
by  becoming  evidence  against  some  poach, 
er.  And  now  Black  George  was  pitched 
upon  by  him,  as  being  a  person  already  ob- 
noxious to  Mr.  Western,  and  one  of  no  good 
fame  in  the  country.  He  was,  besides,  the 
best  sacrifice  the  higgler  could  make,  as  he 
had  supplied  him  with  no  game  since  ;  and 
by  this  means  the  witness  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  screening  his  better  customers  ;  for 
the  squire,  being  charmed  with  the  powei 
of  punishing  Black  George,  whom  a  single 
transgression  was  sufficient  to  ^uin,  made 
no  further  inquirv. 

Had  this  factl^een  truly  laid  before  JNIr. 
Allworthy,  it  might  probably  have  done  the 
gamekeeper  very  little  mischief.  But  thert 
is  no  zeal  blinder  than  that  which  is  inspir 
ed  with  the  love  of  justice  against  offen- 
ders. Master  Blifil  had  foigot  the  distance 
of  the  time.  He  varied  likewise  in  the 
manner  of  the  fact ;  and  by  the  hasty  addi 
tion  of  the  single  letter  S,  he  considerably 
altered  the  story  :  for  he  said  that  George 
had  wired  hares.  These  alterations  might 
probably  have  been  set  right,  had  not  Mas- 
ter Blifil  unluckily  insisted  on  a  promise  of 
secrecy  from  jNIr.  Allwortliy  before  he  re- 
vealed  the   matter  to  him ;   but  by  tha* 
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;neaas  tlic  poor  i^anic-kccpcr  was  coiuleinii- 
vd  witliout  liaving  any  oi)i)ortunity  to  de- 
fcnd  Ijiinself :  for  as  the  liict  of  killinn:  the 
/lari*,  and  ol  the  action  broun-lit,  wore  cer- 
tainly true,  Mr.  Allwortliy  liad  no  (U)ul>t 
concerning  the  rest. 

Short  lived  then  was  tlic  joy  of  these 
]Knn  people ;  for  Mr.  Allwortliy  the  next 
Miurning  declared  he  had  fresh  reason, 
without  assigning  it,  for  his  anger,  ancl 
strictly  forbad  Tom  to  mention  George  any 
more  :  though,  as  for  liis  family,  he  said  he 
would  endeavour  to  keep  tliein  from  starv- 
ing ;  but  as  lo  the  fellow  himself,  he  would 
leave  him  to  the  laws,  which  nothing  could 
keep  liim  from  breaking. 

Tom  could  by  no  means  divine  what  had 
incensed  Mr.  Aihvorthy,  for  of  Master 
Blifil  he  had  not  tlie  least  suspicion.  How- 
ever, as  his  friendship  was  to  be  tired  out 
by  no  disappointments,  he  now  determined 
to  try  another  method  of  preserving  the 
poor  gamekeeper  from  ruin. 

Jones  was  lately  grown  very  intimate 
with  Mr.  Western.  He  liad  so  greatly 
recommended  liimself  to  that  gentleman,  by 
leaping  over  five-barred  gates,  and  by  other 
acts  of  sportsmanship,  that  the  squire  had 
ceclared  Tom  Avould  certainly  make  a  great 
man,  if  he  had  but  sufficient  encourage- 
ment. He  often  wisried  he  had  himself  a 
son  Avith  such  parts :  and  one  day  very 
solemnly  asserted  at  a  drinking  bout,  that 
Tom  should  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds,  for  a 
♦housand  pounds  of  his  money,  with  any 
huntsman  in  the  whole  country. 

Bv  such  kind  of  talents  lie  had  so  ino-ra- 


tiated  himself  with  tlie  squire,  that  lie  v.aa 
a  most  welcome  guest  at  his  table,  and  a 
favourite  companion  in  his  sport:  every 
thing  which  the  squire  held  most  dear,  io 
wit,  his  guns,  dogs,  and  horses,  were  now 
as  mucli  at  the  command  of  Jones,  as  it 
they  had  been  his  own.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  this  favour  on  be- 
half of  his  friend  Black  George,  whom  he 
lioped  to  introduce  into  Mr.  Western's 
family,  in  the  same  capacity  in  wliich  he 
had  before  served  Mr.  All  worthy. 

The  reader,  if  he  considers  that  this  fel 
low  w^as  already  obnoxious  to  Mr.  AVes- 
tern,  and  if  he  considers  farther  the  weighty 
business  by  which  that  gentleman's  dis- 
pleasure had  been  incurred,  w^ill  perliaps 
condemn  this  as  a  foolish  and  desperate  un- 
dertaking ;  but  if  he  should  totally  condemn 
young  Jones  on  that  account,  he  will  great- 
ly applaud  him  for  strengthening  himself 
with  all  imaginable  interest  on  so  arduous 
an  occasion. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  Tom  applied  to 
Mr.  Western's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  whom  her 
father,  next  after  those  necessar}""  imple- 
ments of  sport  just  before  mentioned,  loved 
and  esteemed  above  all  the  world.  Now, 
as  she  had  some  influence  on  the  squire,  so 
Tom  had  some  little  influence  on  her.  But 
this  being  the  intended  heroine  of  this  work, 
a  lady  with  whom  we  ourselves  are  greatly 
in  love,  and  with  whom  many  of  our  readers 
will  probably  be  in  love  too  before  we  part . 
it  is  by  no  means  proper  she  should  make 
her  appearance  in  the  end  of  a  book 


BOOK  IV. 


CONl'AlIflKG  THE  TIME  OF  A  YEAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  five  pages  of  paper. 

As  truth  distinguishes  our  writings  from 
tlji>se  idle  romances  which  are  filled  with 
monsters,  the  productions  not  of  nature, 
but  of  distempered  brains  ;  and  which  have 
been  therefore  recommended  by  an  eminent 
eritic  to  the  sole  use  of  the  pastry-cook ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  avoid  any 
resemblance  to  that  kind  of  history  which  a 
celebrated  poet  seems  to  think  is  no  less 
calculated  for  the  emolument  of  the  brewer, 
as  the  reading  it  should  be  always  attended 
with  a  tanii  ard  of  good  ale. — 

While — liisiory  with  her  comrade  ale, 
Sonih?8  tha  saj  series  of  her  seriuua  tale 


For  as  this  is  the  liquor  of  modern  histo- 
rians, nay,  perhaps  their  muce,  if  v;e  may 
believe  the  opinion  of  Butler,  who  attributes 
inspiration  to  ale,  it  ought  likewise  to  be  the 
potation  of  their  readers,  since  every  book 
ought  to  be  read  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is  writ.  Thus 
the  famous  author  of  Hurlothrumbo  told  a 
learned  bishop,  that  the  reas(^  his  lordship 
covild  not  taste  the  excellence  of  his  piece 
was,  that  he  did  not  read  it  with  a  fiddle  in 
his  hand  ;  which  instrument  he  himself  hwd 
always  had  in  his  own  when  he  composed  it. 

That  our  work,  theref()re,  might  be  in  no 
danger  of  beinn-  hkened  to  the  labours  of 
these  historians,  we  have  taken  every  occa 
sion  of  interspersing  through  the  who.e  sua 
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dry  similes,  descriptions,  and  otlier  kind  of 
poetical  embcllisliments.  Tliese  arc,  in- 
deed, designed  to  snpply  tlie  pkice  of  the 
said  ale,  and  to  refrcsli  the  mind,  whenever 
those  .slumbers,  which  in  a  long  work  are 
apt  to  invade  the  reader  as  well  as  the  wri- 
ter, shall  hcg-n  to  creep  upon  liim.  With- 
aut  interruptionr.  of  this  kind,  the  best  nar- 
rative of  plain  matter  of  fact  must  over- 
power ever}'-  reader;  for  nothing  but  the 
everlasting  watchfulness,  which  Homer  has 
ascribed  only  to  Jove  himself,  can  be  proof 
against  a  newspaper  of  many  volumes. 

We  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine 
with  what  judgment  we  have  chosen  the 
several  occasions  for  inserting  those  orna- 
mental parts  of  our  work.  Surely  it  will 
be  allowed  that  none  could  be  more  proper 
than  the  present,  where  we  are  alwut  to  in- 
troduce a  considerable  character  on  the 
Bcene  ;  no  less,  indeed,  than  the  heroine  of 
this  heroic,  historical,  prosaic  poem.  Here, 
tiierefore,  we  have  thought  proper  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  the  reader  for  her  recep- 
tion, by  filling  it  with  every  .pleasing  image 
wliich  we  can  draw  from  the  face  of  nature. 
And  for  this  method  we  plead  many  prece- 
dents. First,  this  is  an  art  well  known  to, 
and  much  practised  by,  our  tragic  poets ; 
who  seldom  fail  to  prepare  their  audience  for 
the  reception  of  their  principal  characters. 

Thus  the  hero  is  always  introduced  with 
a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  in  order 
to  rouse  a  martial  spirit  in  the  audience, 
and  to  accommodate  their  ears  to  bombast 
and  fustian,  wiiich  Mr.  Locke's  blind  man 
would  not  have  grossly  erred  in  likening  to 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Again,  when  lov- 
ers are  coming  forth,  soft  music  often  con- 
ducts them  on  the  stage,  either  to  soothe  the 
audience  with  the  softness  of  the  tender 
passion,  or  to  lull  and  prepare  them  for  that 
gentle  slumber  in  which  they  will  most  pro- 
bably be  composed  by  the  ensuing  scene. 

And  not  only  tlie  poets  but  the  masters 
of  these  poets,  the  managers  of  playhouses, 
seem  to  be  in  this  secret ;  for  besides  the 
albresaid  kettle-drums,  Stc.  which  denote 
the  hero's  approach,  he  is  generally  ushered 
on  the  stage  by  a  large  troop  of  half  a  doz- 
en scene-shiflers ;  and  how  necessary  these 
ajfe  imagined  to  his  appearance,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  following  theatrical 
story : 

King  Pyrrhus  was  at  dinner  at  an  ale- 
house borderin/^  on  the  theatre,  when  he 
•was  sunmioi;^d  to  go  on  the  stage.  The 
liero,  being  unwilling  to  quit  his  sh(  ulder  of 
niutton,  and  as  unwilling  to  draw  on  himself 
the  indignation  of  Mr.  Wilks  (his  brother 
manager)  for  making  the  audience  wait,  had 
bribed  thet,>;  nis  harbingers  to  be  out  of  the 
TV  ay.  While  Mr.  Wilks,  therefore,  was 
irundermg  out,  '  Where  are  the  carpenters 
I J  walk  on  belore  king  Pyrrhus  .■"  that  mon- 


arch very  quietly  ate  his  mutton,  an  th* 
audience,  however  impatient,  were  obliged 
to  entertain  themselvers  with  music  in  hii 
absence. 

To  be  plain,  I  much  question  whether  the 
politician,  who  hath  generally  a  good  nose, 
iiath  not  scented  out  somewhat  of  the  utility 
of  this  practice.  I  am  convinced  that  awfu. 
magistrate,  my  lord-mayor,  contractii  a  good 
deal  of  that  reverence  which  attends  him 
through  the  year,  by  the  several  pageants 
wliich  precede  his  pomp.  Nay,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  even  I  myself,  who  am  not  remark- 
ably liable  to  be  captivated  with  show,  liave 
yielded  not  a  little  to  the  impressions  ol 
much  preceding  state.  AVhen  i  have  seen 
a  man  strutting  in  a  procession,  after  others 
whose  business  was  only  to  walk  before  him, 
I  have  conceiv^ed  a  higher  notion  of  his  dig- 
nity, than  I  have  felt  on  seeing  him  in  a 
conmion  situation.  But  there  is  one  in- 
stance, which  comes  exactly  up  to  my  pur 
pone.  This  is  the  custom  of  sending  on  a 
b..sket-woman,  who  is  to  precede  the  pomp 
at  a  coronation,  and  to  strew  the  stage  with 
flowers,  before  the  great  personages  begin 
their  procession.  The  ancients  would  cer- 
tainly have  invoked  the  goddess  Flora  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  Avould  have  been  no 
difficulty  lor  their  priests  or  pc.iicians  to 
have  persuaded  the  people  of  the  real  pres- 
ence of  the  deity,  though  a  plain  mortal  had 
personated  her,  and  performed  her  office. 
But  we  have  no  such  design  of  imposing  on 
our  reader;  and  therefore  those  who  object 
to  the  heathen  theology  may,  if  they  please, 
change  our  goddess  into  the  above-mention- 
ed basket-woman.  Our  intention,  in  short, 
is  to  introduce  our  heroine  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  in  our  power,  with  an  elevation 
of  style,  and  all  other  circumstances  proper 
to  raise  the  veneration  of  our  reader.  In- 
deed we  would,  for  certain  causes,  advise 
those  of  our  male  readers,  who  have  any 
hearts,  to  read  no  farther,  were  we  not  WirH 
assured,  tliat  hoAv  amiable  soever  the  picture 
of  our  heroine  will  appear,  as  it  is  really  a 
copy  from  nature,  many  of  our  fair  country- 
women will  be  found  worthy  to  satisfy  any 
passion,  and  answer  any  idea  of  female  i>er- 
fection  wliich  our  pencil  will  be  able  to  raist. 

And  now,  without  any  further  pretaoe, 
we  proceed  to  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

^  short  hint  of  xchat  wt  can  do  in  the  sublime  fmA 
a  desa'iption  of  Miss  Sophia  Westerx. 

Hushed  be  every  ruder  breath.      May 
the  heathen  ruler  of  the  winds  confine  in 
iron  chains  tlie  boisterous   limbs  of  noisv 
Boreas,  and  the  sharp-pointed  nose  of  bitter 
biting  Eurus.     Do  thou,  sweet  Zepiivrus 
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mmir  fjorr.  thy  rr;i;j^;int  bed,  mount  the 
v^rrstem  sky.  and  io:i(l  on  those  (K'licious 
rates,  the  charms  of  wliich  call  forth  tlic 
ovch''  Flora  from  her  chaml)er,  perfumed 
{\ith  pearly  dews,  when  on  the  first  of  June, 
ficr  birth-day,  the  blooming  maid,  in  loose 
attire,  £i;ently  trips  it  o'er  tlie  verdant  mead, 
T/here  every  ll<)wer  rises  to  do  lier  homaire, 
till  the  whole  field  become  enamelled,  aiKl 
colours  contend  witli  sweets  which  shall 
ravish  licr  most. 

So  charminfl;  may  she  now  appear  ;  and 
you,  the  feathered  choristers  of  nature, 
whose  sweetest  notes  not  even  Handel  can 
excel,  tune  your  melodious  tlu'oats  to  cele- 
brate her  appearance.  From  love  proceeds 
your  music,  and  to  love  it  returns.  Awaken, 
therefore,  tliat  gentle  passion  in  every  swain: 
for  lo !  adorned  with  all  the  charms  in  which 
nature  can  array  her,  bedecked  witli  beauty, 
youth,  sprightliness,  innocence,  modesty, 
and  tenderness,  breathing  sweetness  from 
her  rosy  lips,  and  darling  briglitness  from 
ler  sparkling  e\'es,  the  love.y  Sophia  comes. 

Reader,  perhaps  thou  hast  seen  the  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Mcdicis.  Perhaps,  too, 
(hou  hast  seen  the  gallery  of  beauties  at 
Humpton-Court.  Thou  mayest  remember 
each  bright  Churchill  of  the  galaxy,  and  all 
the  toasts  of  the  Kit-cat.  Or,  if  their  reign 
was  before  thy  times,  at  least  thou  hast  seen 
their  daugliters,  the  no  less  dazzling  beau- 
ties of  the  present  age ;  whose  names, 
Khould  we  here  insert,  we  apprehend  they 
'^^'ould  fill  the  whole  volume. 

Now,  if  thou  hast  seen  all  these,  be  not 
afraid  of  the  rude  answ^er  which  lord  Roch- 
ester once  gave  to  a  man  who  had  seen 
many  things.  No.  If  thou  hast  seen  all 
these  without  knowing  Avhat  beauty  is,  thou 
hast  no  eyes  ;  if  without  feeling  its  power, 
thou  hast  no  heart. 

Yet  is  it  possible,  my  friend,  that  thou 
mayest  have  seen  all  these  without  being 
able  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  Sophia :  for 
she  did  not  exactly  resemble  any  of  them. 
She  was  most  Hke  the  picture  of  lady  Ra- 
nelagh ;  and,  I  have  heard,  more  still  to  the 
lamous  duchess  of  Mazarine  ;  but  most  of 
all,  she  resembled  one  whose  image  never 
can  depart  from  my  breast,  and  whom,  if 
thou  dost  remember,  thou  hast  then,  my 
friend,  an  adequate  idea  of  Sophia. 

But  lest  this  should  not  have  been  thy 
fortune,  we  will  endeavour  with  our  utmost 
skill  to  describe  this  paragon,  though  we 
are  sensible  that  our  highest  abilities  are 
very  'nadequate  to  the  task. 

Sopnia,  then,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Western,  was  a  middle-sized  woman ;  but 
rather  inclining  to  tall.  Her  shape  was  not 
:>nly  exact,  but  extremely  delicate  ;  and  the 
nice  proportion  of  her  arms  promised  the 
truest  synmietry  in  her  limbs.  Her  hair, 
^hidi  Wi'S  black,  was  so  luxuriant,  that  it 


reached  her  middle,  before  she  cut  it  to 
com])ly  with  the  modern  fashion;  and  it 
was  now  curled  so  gracefully  in  her  neck, 
that  few  could  believe  it  to  be  her  own.  II 
envy  could  find  any  part  of  the  face  which 
demanded  less  co  nmendation  than  the  rest, 
it  might  possibly  think  her  forehead  might 
have  been  highei  without  prejudice  to  her. 
Her  eyebrows  were  full,  even  and  arched 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate.  Her 
black  eyes  had  a  lustre  in  them,  which  all 
her  softness  could  not  extinguish.  Her 
nose  was  exactly  regular,  and  her  mouth, 
in  wliich  were  two  rows  of  ivory,  exactly 
answered  Sir  John  Suckling's  description 
in  those  lines : 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  tliin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 
Some  bee  liad  stuiig  it  newly. 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  oval  kind ;  and  in 
her  right  she  had  a  dimple,  which  the  least 
smile  discovered.  Her  cliin  had  certainly  its 
share  in  forming  the  beauty  of  her  face ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  say  it  was  either  large 
or  small,  though  perhaps  it  was  rather  of  the 
former  kind.  Her  complexion  had  rather 
more  of  the  lily  than  the  rose ;  but  when 
exercise  or  modesty  increased  her  natural 
colour,  no  vermilion  could  equal  it.  Then 
one  might  indeed  cry  out  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Donne : 

-Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 


Spoke  in  her  cheek?,  and  so  distincflv  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  neck  -was  long  and  finely  turned  :  and 
here,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  offending  her 
delicacy,  I  might  justly  say,  the  highest 
beauties  of  the  famous  Venus  de  Medicu 
were  outdone.  Here  was  whiteness,  which 
no  Ulies,  ivory,  nor  alabaster  could  match. 
The  finest  cambric  might  indeed  be  sup- 
posed from  envy  to  cover  that  bosom  which 
was  much  whiter  than  itself. — It  was  indeed 

Nitor  splendens  Pario  marmore  purius. 

A  gloss  shining  beyond  the  purest  brightness  of  Pa- 
nan  marble. 

Such  was  the  outside  of  Sophia  ;  nor  was 
this  beautiful  frame  disgraced  by  an  inhabi- 
tant unworthy  of  it.  Her  mind  was  every 
way  equal  to  her  person ;  nay,  the  latt-er 
borrowed  some  charms  from  the  former; 
for  when  she  smiled,  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper  difiiised  that  glory  over  her  coun- 
tenance which  no  regularity  of  features  can 
give.  But  as  there  are  no  perfections  of 
the  mind  which  do  not  discover  themselves 
in  that  perfect  intimacy  to  which  we  intend 
to  introduce  our  reader  w^ith  this  charming 
young  creature,  so  it  is  needless  to  mentioi^ 
them  here  :  nay,  it  is  a  kind  of  tacit  aflVon 
to  our  reader's  understandiner,  a.^d  may  alsc 
rob  him  of  that  pleasure  which  he  will  re 
ceive  in  fbrmxg  his  own  judgment  of  he 
character. 
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\l  may,  however,  be  proj)er  to  say,  tliat 
whatever  mental  acconipli.slmients  she  liad 
derived  from  nature,  they  were  yoniewhat 
improved  and  cuhivated  by  art:  for  she 
'!'id  been  educated  under  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  who  was  a  lady  of  c^reat  discretion, 
and  was  thoroun;hly  acquainted  with  the 
world,  having  lived  in  her  youth  about  the 
"ourt,  whence  she  liad  retired  some  years 
mice  into  the  country.  By  her  conversa- 
tion and  instructions,  Sophia  was  perfectly 
well  bred,  thouij^h  ])crhaps  she  wanted  the 
ittle  of  that  ease  in  her  behaviour  which  is 
to  be  acquired  only  by  habit,  and  living 
within  what  is  called  the  polite  circle.  But 
this,  to  say  the  truth,  is  often  too  dearly 
j)urchased  ;  and  though  it  hath  charms  so 
iiwxpressible,  that  the  French,  perliaps, 
among  otlier  qualities,  mean  to  express  this, 
vhen  they  declare  they  know  not  what  it 
i.a;  yet  its  absence  is  well  compensated  by 
innocence;  nor  can  good  sense  and  a  natu- 
ral tjentilitv  ever  stand  in  need  of  il. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wherein  the  history  goes  back  to  cvmmtmorale  a 
trifling  incident  that  happened  some  years  since  ; 
bnt  which,  Irijling  as  il  loas,  had  some  Jidnre 
consequences. 

The  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  when  she  is  introduced  in 
this  history.  Her  father,  as  hath  been  said, 
was  fonder  of  her  than  of  any  otlier  human 
creature.  To  her,  therefore,  Tom  .Jones 
applied,  in  order  to  engage  her  interest  on 
the  behalf  of  his  frierul  the  gamekeeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  lo  this  busitiL-ss, 
a  short  recapitulation  of  some  previous  mat- 
ters may  be  necessary. 

Though  the  ditil'reiit  tempers  ofMr.  x\ll- 
worthy  and  of  Mr.  Western  did  not  admit 
of  a  very  intimate  corresjxmdence,  yet  they 
lived  upon  Avhat  is  called  a  decent  f()oting 
together;  by  which  means  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple of  both  families  had  been  acquainted 
irom  their  inliincy;  and,  as  they  Ave  re  all 
near  of  the  same  age,  had  been  frequent 
playmates  togethci*. 

The  gayety  of  Tom's  tem])er  suited  bet- 
ter with  Sophia,  than  the  grave  and  sober 
diaj^osition  ol*  Master  Blifii.  And  the  ])re- 
P^rence  which  she  gave  the  f()rmer  of  these 
wr;uld  often  appear  so  plainly,  that  a  lad  of 
a  more  passionafe  turn  than  Master  Blitil 
wais,  might  have  shown  some  displeasure 
at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly  ex- 
[»ress  any  such  disgust,  it  would  be  an  ill 
(i.'Kce  \L  -js  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  inmost  re- 
re3ses  of  his  mind,  as  some  scandalous  peo- 
/e  search  into  the  most  secret  affairs  of 
tieir  friends,  and  often  pry  into  their  closets 


and  cupboards,  only  to  discover  tncir  po 
verty  and  meanness  to  the  v/orld. 

However,  as  persons,  who  suspect  tiiev 
have  given  others  cause  of  offence,  are  apt 
to  conclude  they  are  offended,  so  Sophia 
imputed  an  action  of  Master  Bliiil  to  his 
anger,  Avhich  the  superior  sagacity  01 
'I'hwackum  and  vSquare  discerned  to  have" 
arisen  from  a  much  better  principle. 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had  pre- 
sented Soj)liia  with  a  little  bird,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  nest,  had  nursed  up,  and 
taught  to  sing. 

Of  this  bird,  Sophia,  then  about  thirteen 
years  old,  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  her 
chief  business  was  to  feed  and  tend  it,  and 
her  chief  pleasure  to  play  with  it,  By  these 
means  little  Tommy,  lor  so  the  bird  was 
called,  was  become  so  tame,  that  it  would 
feed  out  of  the  hand  of  its  mistress,  would 
perch  upon  her  finger,  and  lie  contented  in 
iier  bosom,  where  it  seemed  almost  sensible 
of  its  own  happiness :  though  she  always 
kept  a  small  string  about  its  leg,  nor  Avould 
ever  trust  it  with  the  liberty  ol'  flying  aAvay. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  and  his 
whole  fmiiiy  dined  at  Mr.  Western's,  Mas- 
ter Blifil,  being  in  the  garden  with  little 
Sophia,  and  observing  the  extreme  fond- 
ness that  she  showed  for  her  little  bird,  de- 
sired her  to  trust  it  for  a  moment  in  his 
hands.  Sophia  presently  complied  with 
the  young  gentleman's  request,  and,  after 
some  previous  caution,  delivered  him  her 
bird  ;  of  which  lie  was  no  sooner  in  pos- 
session, than  he  slipt  the  string  from  its 
leg,  and  tossed  it  into  the  air. 

The  f()olish  aifunal  no  sooner  ])erceived 
itself  at  libeity,  than,  forgetting  all  the  fi- 
vours  it  had  received  from  Sophia,  it  flew 
directly  from  her,  and  perched  on  a  bouirh 
at  some  distance. 

Sophia,  seeing  her  bird  gone,  screamed 
out  so  loud,  that  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at 
a  little  distance,  immediately  ran  to  lier  as- 
sistance. 

He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  than  he  ciirsed  Blifil  for  a  pitiful 
malicious  rascal;  and  then  immediately 
strij)])ing  off  his  C(  at,  he  a])])lied  himself  to 
climbing  the  tree  to  which  the  bird  escaped. 

Tom    had   almost    recovered    his    liitie 
name-sake,  wlien   the  branch  on  which  it 
was  perched,  and  that  liunii:  over  a  canal 
broke,  and  the  poor  lad  plumped  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  water. 

Sophia's  concern  ninvclianged  Its  object; 
and,  as  she  aj)j)rehended  the  boy's  Ufe  was 
in  danger,  she  screamed  ten  times  louder 
than  before  ;  and,  indeed.  Master  Blifil  him- 
self now  seconded  her  with  all  the  vocife- 
ration in  his  power. 

The  com])any,  who  were  sitting  in  a 
room  next  the  garden,  Avere  instantly  alarm- 
ed, and  came  all  forth;  but,  just  as  they 
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rtnjhed  tlic  canai,  Tom,  (for  the  water  was 
tickily  pretty  shallow  in  t!iat  part,)  arriv(>cl 
palely  on  sliore. 

Tiiwackiiin  lell  violently  on  i)oor  Tonj, 
who  stooil  (lroppin<r  aiul  shiverin<j^  helore 
hiin,  wlien  Mr.  Allworthy  desired  lilin  to 
liave  patience;  and,  turning  to  Master  Bli- 
ni,  said,  '  Pray,  chiKl,  wliat  is  the  reason  ol" 
a'!  this  disturhiincer' 

Master  IJiilil  answered,  '  fndeed,  uncle, 
f  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  have  done; 
I  liave  been  luihappily  the  occasion  of  it 
all.  I  had  Miss  Sophia's  bird  in  my  hand, 
and  thinKin<r  the  poor  creature  languished 
lor  liherty,  1  own  I  could  not  tbrbcar  giving 
it  what  it  desired ;  for  I  always  thought 
tficrewas  soniethino:  verv  cruel  in  confinino- 
any  thing.  It  seemed  to  be  against  the  law 
of  nature,  by  which  ev^ery  thing  hath  a 
right  to  liherty ;  nay,  it  is  even  unchristian, 
t(>r  it  is  not  doing  Avhat  Ave  would  be  done 
l\v :  but  if  I  had  imagined  Miss  Sophia 
would  have  ])een  so  much  concerned  at  it, 
I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  done  it;  nay, 
ii  I  had  known  what  would  liave  happened 
to  the  bird  itself:  for  when  Master  Jones, 
who  climbed  up  that  tree  after  it,  fell  into 
the  water,  the  bird  took  a  second  flight, 
and  presently  a  nasty  hawk  carried  it  away.' 

Poor  Sophia,  who  now  first  heard  of  her 
little  Tommy's  iiite,  (for  her  concern  for 
Jones  liad  prevented  lier  perceiving  it  when 
it  happened,)  shed  a  shower  of  tears.  These 
Mr.  Allworlhy  endeavoured  to  assuage, 
promising  her  a  much  finer  bird :  but  she 
declared  she  would  never  liave  another. 
Her  father  chid  her  f()r  crying  so  for  a  fool- 
ish bird ;  but  could  not  help  telling  young 
Blifil,  if  he  was  a  son  of  his,  his  back-side 
should  be  well  flayed. 

Sophia  now  returned  to  her  chamber,  tlie 
tv.'o  young  gentlemen  were  sent  home,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  returned  to  their 
bottle  ;  where  a  conversation  ensued  on  the 
subject  of  the  bird,  so  curious,  that  w^e  think 
t  deserves  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Containing  such  vei-y  deep  and  gi'ave  mailers,  that 
some  readers,  perhaps,  may  not  relish  it. 

Sq,uare  had  no  sooner  lighted  liis  pipe, 
than,  addressing  himself  to  Allworthy,  he 
thus  began  :  '  Sir,  I  cannot  lielp  congratu-  j 
lating  you  on  your  nephew;  who,  at  an  age 
-wher  few  lads  have  any  ideas  but  of  sensi- 
ble ibjects,  is  arrived  at  a  capacity  of  dis- 
t'ng^jishir.g  right  from  wrong.  To  confine 
any  thing  seems  to  me  against  the  lav/  of 
nature,  by  which  every  thing  hath  a  right 
to  liberty.  These  were  his  words  ;  and  the 
mipressiOii  tliey  made  on  me  is  never  to  be 
frsd'u^iteii.     Can  anv  rmri   }iav«-  a  iiipilK^** 


notion  of  tlic  rule  of  right,  and  itie  cterna.. 
fitness  of  tilings  ?  I  cannot  help  promisin^j 
myself  from  such  a  dawn,  that  the  meridan 
ot'  this  youth  will  be  equnl  to  thnt  of  either 
the  elder  cr  the  younger  Brutus.' 

IlereThwackum  hastily  interrupted,  and 
spilling  some  of  his  wine,  and  swallowing 
the  rest  witli  great  eagerness,  answered, 
'  From  another  expression  lie  rnadc  use  of, 
I  hope  he  will  resemhie  much  lietter  meij. 
The  law  of  nature  is  a  jargon  of  wirdv, 
which  means  nothing.  I  know  not  of  any 
such  law,  nor  of  any  right  which  can  be  oe- 
riv^d  from  it.  To  do  as  we  would  be  don(; 
by  is,  indeed,  a  Christian  motive,  as  the  boy 
well  expressed  liimself;  and  I  am  glad  1( 
find  my  instructions  have  borne  such  good 
fruits.' 

'  if  vanity  was  a  thing  fit,'  says  Square. 
'  I  miffht  indulij-e  some  on  the  same  occ;:- 
sion  ;  for  wlience  only  he  can  have  learned 
his  notions  of  right  or  wrong,  I  think  i--^ 
pretty  apparent.  If  there  be  no  law  of  n'o- 
ture,  there  is  no  right  nor  wrojig.' 

'  How !'  says  the  parson,  '  do  you  then 
banish  revelation  ?  Am  I  talking  with  a 
deist  or  an  atheist  ?' 

'  Drink  about,'  says  Western.  '  Pox  oi 
your  laws  of  nature.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  either  of  you,  by  right  and 
WTong.  To  take  away  my  girl's  bird  was 
wrong  in  my  opinion ;  and  my  neighbour 
AlUvortliy  may  do  as  he  pleases;  but  to  er-- 
courage  boys  in  such  practices,  is  to  breed 
them  up  to  the  gallows.' 

Allworthy  answered, '  That  he  was  sorry 
for  what  his  nephew  had  done;  but  could 
not  consent  to  punish  him,  as  he  acted 
rather  from  a  generous  than  unworthy  mo- 
tive.' He  said,  'If  the  boy  iiad  stolen  the 
bird,  none  would  have  been  more  ready  to 
vote  for  a  severe  chastisement  than  himself; 
but  it  w^as  plain  that  it  was  not  his  design  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  as  apparent  to  him,  tha 
he  could  have  no  other  view  but  what  he 
had  himself  avowed.  (For  as  to  that  ma 
licious  purpose  which  Sophia  suspected,  it 
never  once  entered  into  the  head  of  Mr. 
Allworthy.)  He  at  length  concluded  Avilli 
ajrain  blaming  the  action  as  inconsiderate, 
and  which,  he  said,  was  pardonable  only  in 
a  child.' 

Square  had  ae.ivered  his  opinion  so  open- 
ly, tliat  if  he  was  now  silent  '.iC  must  submit 
to  have  his  judgment  censured.  He  said, 
therefore,  with  some  warmth,  'That  Mr. 
Allworthy  had  too  much  respect  to  the  dirty 
consideration  of  property.  That  in  passing 
our  judgments  on  great  and  mighty  actions, 
all  private  regards  should  be  laid  aside ;  for, 
by  adhering  to  those  narrow  rules,  th<! 
younger  Brutus  had  been  condemned  of  m 
gratitude,  and  the  elder  of  parricide.' 

'  And  if  they  had  been  hanged  too  to« 
Those  crimes,'  said  Tliwackum,  '  ihev  woo'  ( 
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have  had  no  mors  than  tlieir  deserts.  A 
couple  ot'  iieatlienish  villains !  Heaven  be 
praised,  we  have  no  Brutuses  novv-a-days. 
1  wisii  Mr.  Square,  you  would  desist  tVoni 
KlHn<^  1  le  minds  of  my  pupils  with  such  an- 
tichrislian  stuff:  lor  the  consequence  must 
be,  while  they  are  under  my  care,  its  beinfr 
well  scourged  out  of  them  again.  There 
Ls  your  disciple  Tom  almost  spoiled  already. 
I  overheard  him  the  other  day  disputing 
with  Master  Blilil,  that  there  was  no  merit 
in  faith  without  Avorks.  I  know  that  is  one 
of  your  tenets,  and  I  suppose  he  liad  it  from 
you.' 

'  Don't  accuse  mc  of  spoiling  him,'  says 
Square.  '  Who  taught  iiim  to  laugh  at 
whatever  is  virtuous  and  decent,  and  lit  and 
right  in  the  nature  of  things  !  He  is  your 
own  scholar,  and  1  disclaim  him.  No,  no, 
Master  Blilil  is  my  boy.  Young  as  he  is, 
that  lad's  notions  of  moral  rectitude  I  defy 
you  ever  to  era(hcatc.' 

Thwackum  put  on  a  contemptuous  sneer 
at  this,  and  replied,  'Ay,  ay,  I  will  venture 
him  with  you.  He  is  too  well  grounded  f()r 
all  your  philosophical  cant  to  hurt.  No,  no, 
}  have  taken  care  to  instil  such  principles 
into  him ' 

'  And  I  have  instilled  principles  into  him 
too,'  cries  vSquare.  '  What  but  the  sublime 
idea  of  virtue  could  inspire  a  human  mind 
vyi..h  the  generous  thought  of  giving  liberty? 
And  I  repeat  to  you  again,  if  it  was  a  fit 
thing  to  be  proud,  I  might  claim  the  honour 
af  having  infused  that  idea.' 

'And  if  pride  was  not  forbidden,'  said 
Tiiwackum,'  I  might  boast  of  having  taught 
him  that  duty  which  he  himself  assigned  as 
his  motive.' 

'  So,  between  you  both,  says  the  squire, 
'  the  young  gentleman  hath  beei\  taught  to 
rab  my  daughter  of  her  bird.  I  find  I  must 
take  care  of  my  partridge-mew.  I  shall 
have  some  virtuous  religious  man  or  other 
set  all  my  partridges  at  lil)erty.'  Then  sla])- 
ping  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  was  pre- 
sent, on  tlie  back,  he  cried  out,  '  What  say 
you  to  this,  Mr.  Counsellor  ?  Is  not  this 
against  law?' 

The  lawyer,  with  great  gravity, delivered 
himself  as  follows : — 

'  If  the  case  be  put  of  a  partri;ige,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  an  action  would  lie ; 
for  though  this  be  feroc  natwce,  yet  being 
reclaimed,  property  vests ;  but  being  the 
case  of  a  singing  blnl,  though  reclaimed,  as 
it  is  a  thing  of  base  nature,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  nnllins  in  bonis.  In  this  case,  there- 
N)re,  I  conceive  the  ])laintilf  must  be  non- 
suited :  and  I  should  disadvise  the  bringing 
&{  any  such  action.' 

'  We'l,'  says  the  squire,  '  if  \t  be  nulbis 
bonus,  let  us  drink  about,  and  tn.'k  a  little  of 
tlie  state  of  the  nation,  or  some  such  dis- 
c;»urae  tJiat  we  all  understand ;   for  I  am 


sure  I  don't  understand  a  word  oC  this,  i 
may  be  learning  and  sense  for  aught  I  know 
but  you  shall  never  persuade  me  into  ii 
Pox  !  you  have  neither  of  you  mentioned  a 
word  of  that  poor  hul  who  deserves  to  be 
commended  :  to  venture  breaking  his  neck 
to  oblige  my  girl  was  a  generous  spiritec^  ac- 
tion: I  have  learning  enough  to  see  tiiat. 
D — n  me,  here's  Tom's  health.  I  sha"-  love 
the  boy  for  it  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live.' 

Tiius  was  the  debate  interrupted  ;  but  i^. 
would,  ])robably,  have  been  soon  resumed, 
had  not  Mr.  Alhvorthy  presently  called  for 
his  coach,  and  carried  olf  the  two  comba- 
tants. 

Such  was  tlic  conclusion  of  this  adven 
ture  of  the  bird,  and  of  the  dialogue  ocra 
sioned  by  it ;  which  we  could  not  help  re 
counting  to  our  reader,  though  it  happcnec^ 
some  years  before  that  stage  or  period  <)■ 
time  at  v/hich  our  history  is  now  arrived. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  matter  accommodated  to  every  taste. 

'PARVAlevescapiuntanimos — Small  thing? 
affect  light  minds,'  was  a  sentiment  of  a 
great  master  of  the  passion  of  love.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  from  this  day  Sophia  be- 
gan to  have  some  little  kindness  for  Tom 
Drones,  and  no  little  aversion  for  his  com 
panion. 

Many  accidents  from  time  to  time  im 
proved  both  these  passions  in  her  breast : 
which,  without  our  recounting,  the  readei 
may  well  conclude,  from  what  we  have  be- 
fore hinted  of  the  different  tempers  of  these 
lads,  and  how  much  the  one  suited  with  her 
own  inclinations  more  than  the  other.  To 
say  the  truth,  Sophia,  when  very  young, 
discerned  that  Tom,  though  an  idle,  thought- 
less, rattling  rascal,  was  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own  ;  and  that  Master  Blifii,  though 
a  prudent,  discreet,  sober  young  gentleman, 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  attached  to 
the  interest  only  of  one  single  pereon  ;  and 
who  that  sinixle  person  was,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  divine  without  any  assistance  of 
ours. 

These  two  characters  are  not  always  re- 
ceived in  the  world  with  the  different  re- 
gard which  se-cms  severally  due  to  either; 
and  which  one  would  imagine  mankind, 
from  self-interest,  should  show  towards 
them.  But,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  po 
litical  reason  for  it :  in  finding  one  of  a  tru.y 
benevolent  disposition,  men  may  very  rea- 
sonably suppose  they  have  found  a  treasure, 
and  be  desirous  of  keeping  it,  like  all  other 
gt">od  things,  *v">  themselves.  Hence  they 
may  imagine,  that  to  trumpet  forth  the 
praises  of  such  a  pen:.on,  would,  in  the  vul- 
gar plirase,  be  crying  iioast  meat  and  caAi 
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itxi'  in  pait;ikor>]  v)f  what  they  intend  to  1 
apply  solely  to  thz;ir  own  use.  11"  this  rca- 
.son  does  not  satiiify  the  reader,  1  know  no 
other  means  of  accountinir  lor  Ihe  little  re- 
spect whicii  1  have  coninionly  seen  j)aid  to 
a  character  which  ri'ally  does  <j^reat  lionour 
to  liuman  nature,  and  is  productive  of  the 
hio^hest  good  to  society.  J3ut  it  was  other- 
wise wi*h  Sophia.  She  honored  Tom  Jones, 
and  scorned  INIaster  lililil,  almost  as  soon 
41S  she  knew  the  meaning  of  ihose  two 
words. 

Sophia  had  been  absent  upwards  of  tliree 
years  with  her  aunt ;  during  all  which  time 
she  had  seldom  seen  either  of  tiiese  young 
gentlemen.  She  dined,  however,  once,  to- 
gether with  lier  aunt,  at  Mr.  Allworthy's. 
This  was  a  ihw  days  after  the  adventure  of 
the  partridge,  before  commemorated.  So- 
phia heard  the  whole  story  at  table,  where 
lihe  said  nothing ;  nor  indeed  could  lier  aunt 
get  many  words  from  her  as  she  returned 
home  ;  but  her  maid,  when  undressing  her, 
happening  to  say,  '  Well,  miss,  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  young  Master  Blifil  to-day?' 
She  answered  with  much  passion,  'I  hate 
(he  name  of  Master  BUfil,  as  I  do  whatever 
»s  base  and  treacherous  ;  and  I  wonder  Mr. 
A II worthy  would  suffer  that  old  barbarous 
schoolmaster  to  punish  a  poor  boy  so  cruelly 
for  wha*  was  only  the  effect  of  his  good  na- 
ture.' She  then  recounted  the  story  to  her 
maid,  and  concluded  w4th  saying,  '  Don't 
you  think  he  is  a  boy  of  a  noble  spirit  ?' 

This  young  lady  was  now  returned  to  her 
father;  wlio  gave  her  the  command  of  his 
house,  and  placed  her  at  the  upper  end  of  his 
table,  where  Tom,  (who,  for  his  great  love 
of  hunting,  was  become  a  great  favourite  of 
the  squire,)  often  dined.  Young  men  of 
open  generous  dispositions,  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  gallantry,  which,  if  lliey  have  good 
understandings,  as  was  in  reality  Tom's 
cuse,  exerts  itself  in  an  obliging  complaisant 
behaviour  to  all  women  in  general.  This 
greatly  distinguished  Tom  from  the  boiste- 
rous brutality  of  mere  country  squires  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  tl>e  solemn  and 
Komewhat  sullen  department  of  Master 
Blifil  on  the  other ;  and  he  began  now,  at 
twenty,  to  have  the  name  of  a  pretty  fel- 
k)w  among  all  the  women  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Tom  behaved  to  Sophia  with  no  particu- 
larity, unless,  perhaps,  by  showing  her  a 
inghcr  respect  than  he  paid  to  any  other. 
This  distinction  her  beauty,  fortune,  sense, 
and  amiable  carriage,  seemed  to  demand  ; 
but,  as  to  a  design  upon  her  person,  he 
had  none ;  for  which  we  shall  at  present 
suffer  the  reader  to  condemn  him  of  stu- 
pidity ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  indif- 
ferently well  to  account  for  it  hereafter. 

S>phiR,  with  the  hiij'hest  degree  of  in- 1 


nocence  and  modesty,  had  a  remarkable 
sprightliness  in  her  temper.  This  was  sc 
greatly  increased  whenever  she  was  in  com- 
l)any  with  Tom,  that,  had  lie  not  been  very 
yoimg  and  thoughtless,  he  must  have 
ohserved  it;  or  iiad  not  Mr.  Western's 
thoughts  been  generally  either  in  the  field., 
the  stable,  or  the  dog-kennd,  it  might  have 
perhaps  created  some  jeaUmsy  in  liim:  but 
so  lar  was  the  good  gentleman  from  enter- 
taining any  such  suspicions,  that  he  gave 
Tom  every  opportunity  with  his  daugliter 
which  any  lover  could  have  wished :  and 
this  Tom  innocently  improved  to  better  ad- 
vantage, by  following  only  the  dictates  of 
his  natural  gallantry  and  good-nature,  than 
he  might  perhai)S  have  done  had  he  had 
the  deepest  designs  on  the  young  lady. 

But,  indeed,  it  can  occasion  little  wonder 
tliat  this  matter  escaped  the  observation  of 
others,  since  poor  Sophia  herself  never  re- 
marked it ;  and  her  heart  was  irretrievably 
lost  before  she  suspected  it  v/as  in  danger. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  Tom 
one  afternoon,  finding  Sophia  alone,  began^ 
after  a  short  apology,  wath  a  very  serious 
face,  to  acquaint  her  that  he  had  a  favour 
to  ask  of  her,  which  he  hoped  her  goodness 
would  comply  with. 

Though  neither  the  young  man's  beha- 
viour, nor  indeed  his  manner  of  opening 
this  business,  were  such  as  could  give  lier 
any  just  cause  of  suspecting  he  intended 
to  make  love  to  her ;  yet,  whether  Nature 
whispered  something  into  her  ear,  or  from 
what  cause  it  arose,  I  will  not  determine ; 
certain  it  is,  some  idea  of  that  kind  must 
have  intruded  itself;  for  her  colour  forsook 
her  cheeks,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  her 
tongue  would  have  faltered,  liad  Tom  stop- 
ped for  an  answer :  but  he  soon  relieved 
her  from  her  perplexity,  by  proceeding  to 
inform  her  of  his  request;  which  was,  to 
solicit  her  interest  on  behalf  of  the  game- 
keeper, whose  own  ruin,  and  that  of  a  large 
family,  must  be,  he  said,  the  consequence 
of  Mr.  Western's  pursuing  his  action 
against  him. 

Sophia  presently  recovered  her  confusion, 
and,  with  a  smile  full  of  sweetness,  said, 
'  Is  this  the  mighty  favour  you  asked  with 
so  much  gravity  ?  I  will  do  it  with  all  my 
heart.  I  really  pity  the  poor  fellow,  and 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  sent  a  small 
matter  to  his  wife.'  This  small  matter  wa5 
one  of  her  gowns,  some  linen,  and  ten  sliil- 
lings  in  money,  of  which  Tom  had  heard, 
and  it  had,  in  reality,  put  this  solicitation 
into  his  head. 

Our  youth   now,   emboldened   with   his 
success,  resolved  to  push  tlje  matter  farther, 
and  ventured  even  to  beg  her  recommendR 
tion  of  him  to  her  lathers  service  •  protest 
imr  that  lie  thouirht  him  one  of  tne  hone^*- 
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?st  fellows  in  the  country,  and  extremely 
weW  qualified  for  llic  place  of  a  gamekeeper, 
which  luckily  tlien  liappened  to  be  vacant. 

Sophia  answered,  '  Well,  I  will  undertake 
this  too ;  but  I  cannot  promise  you  as  much 
success  as  in  the  former  part,  which  I  as- 
sure you  I  will  not  quit  my  father  without 
obtaining.  However,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  the  poor  fellow ;  for  I  sincerely  look  up- 
on him  and  his  family  as  objects  of  great 
compassion.  And  now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  must 
ask  you  a  favour.' 

'  A  favour,  madam  !'  cries  Tom :  '  if  you 
knew  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me  in 
the  hopes  of  receiving  a  command  from 
you,  you  would  think  by  mentioning  it  you 
did  confer  the  greatest  fav^our  on  me;  ibr, 
by  this  dear  hand,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life 
to  obUge  you.' 

He  then  snatched  her  hand,  and  eagerly 
kissed  it,  which  was  the  first  time  his  lips 
had  ever  touched  her.  The  blood,  which 
before  had  forsaken  her  cheeks,  now  made 
her  sufficient  amends,  by  rushing  all  over 
her  face  and  neck  with  such  violence,  that 
they  became  all  of  a  scarlet  colour.  She 
now  first  felt  a  sensation  to  which  she  had 
been  before  a  stranger,  and  wiiich,  when 
slie  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  it,  began  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  some  secrets,  which  the 
feader,  if  lie  does  not  a  ready  guess  them, 
^ill  know  in  due  time. 

Sophia,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
(which  was  not  instantly,)  informed  him, 
that  the  favour  she  had  to  desire  of  liim 
was,  not  to  lead  her  father  through  so  ma- 
ny dangers  in  hunting:  for  that,  from  what 
she  had  heard,  she  Avas  terribly  frightened 
every  time  they  went  out  together,  and  ex- 
pected some  day  or  other  to  see  lier  father 
brought  home  with  broken  limbs.  She 
therefore  begged  him,  for  her  sake,  to  be 
more  cautious ;  and,  as  he  well  knew  Mr. 
Western  would  folloAv  him,  not  to  ride  so 
madly,  nor  to  take  those  dangerous  leaps 
iitr  the  future. 

Tom  promised  fiithfully  to  obey  licr  com- 
mands ;  and,  after  thanking  her  for  her  kind 
compliance  with  his  request,  took  his  leave, 
and  departed  highly  charmed  with  his  suc- 
cess. 

Poor  Sophia  was  charmed  too,  but  in  a 
very  diflerent  way.  Her  sensations,  how- 
ever, the  reader's  heart,  (if  lie  or  she  have 
;uiy,)  Avill  better  represent  than  I  can,  if  I 
had  as  many  mouths  as  ever  poet  wished 
for,  to  eat,  I  suppose,  those  many  dainties 
with  which  he  was  so  plentifully  provided. 

It  was  Mr.  Western's  custom  every  after- 
noon, as  soon  as  he  was  drunk,  to  hear  his 
lifiughter  p.ay  on  the  harpsichord ;  for  lie 
was  a  o;ieat  lover  of  music,  and,  perhaps, 
iiad  he  lived  in  town,  might  have  passed  lor 
R  connoisseur  ;  for  he  always  excepted 
figainst  the  finest  compositi  -yns  of  Mr  Han- 


del. He  never  relished  any  music  but  wha» 
was  light  and  airy :  and  indeed  his  most  fa- 
vourite tunes  were  old  Sir  Simon  the  King, 
St.  George  he  was  f()r  Enjijland,  Bobbino 
Joan,  and  some  others. 

His  daughter,  though  she  was  a  perfect 
mistress  of  music,  and  would  never  willingly 
have  played  any  but  Handel's,  was  so  de- 
voted to  her  father's  pleasure,  that  she  learn 
ed  all  those  tunes  to  oblige  him.  However, 
she  would  now  and  then  endeavour  to  lead 
him  into  her  own  taste  ;  and  when  he  re- 
quired the  repetition  of  his  ballads,  would 
answer  with  a — '  nay,  dear  sir  ;'  and  would 
often  beg  him  to  suller  her  to  play  some- 
thing else. 

This  evening,  liowever,  when  the  gentle- 
man was  retired  from  his  bottle,  she  played 
all  liis  favourites  three  times  over,  without 
any  solicitation.  This  so  pleased  the  good 
squire,  that  lie  started  from  liis  couch,  gave 
his  daughter  a  kiss,  and  swore  her  hand  was 
greatly  improved.  She  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  execute  her  promise  to  Tom ;  in 
which  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  require 
declared,  if  she  would  give  him  t'other  boui 
of  old  Sir  Simon,  he  would  give  the  game- 
keeper his  deputation  the  next  morning. 
Sir  Simon  was  played  again  and  again,  till 
the  charms  of  the  music  soothed  Mr.  West- 
ern to  sleep.  In  the  morning  Sophia  di(i 
not  fail  to  remind  him  of  his  engajrcment ; 
and  Ids  attorney  was  immediately  sent  lor, 
and  ordered  to  stop  any  further  proceedings 
in  the  action,  and  to  make  out  the  deputa- 
tion. 

Tom's  success  in  this  afliiir  soon  began  to 
ring  over  the  country,  and  various  were  the 
censures  passed  upon  it :  some  greatly  ap- 
plauding it  as  an  act  of  good  nature  ;  others 
sneering,  and  saying,  '  No  wonder  that  one 
idle  fellow  should  love  another.'  Young 
Blifil  was  greatly  enraged  at  it.  He  had 
long  hated  Black  George  in  the  same  ])ro- 
portion  as  Jones  delighted  in  him ;  not  from 
any  ofience  which  he  had  ever  received,  but 
from  his  great  love  to  religion  and  virtue  ; 
— for  Black  George  had  the  reputation  of  a 
loose  kind  of  a  fellow.  Blifil  therefore  re- 
presented this  as  flj'ing  in  Mr.  Allworthy's 
face  ;  and  declared,  with  great  concern,  that 
it  was  impossible  ^o  find  any  other  motive 
for  doing  good  to  such  a  wretch. 

Thwackum  and  Square  likewise  sang  to 
the  same  tune.  They  were  now,  (especially 
the  latter,)  become  grcatl}''  jealous  of  young 
Jones  with  the  widow ;  for  he  now  ap- 
proached the  age  of  twenty,  was  really  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  that  lady,  by  her  en- 
couragements to  him,  seemed  daily  more 
and  more  to  think  him  so. 

Allworthywas  not,  however,  moved  witii 
their  malice.  He  declared  liinisclf  very 
well  satisfied  with  what  Jones  had  done. 
He  said  the  persevcran^.e  and  integrity  ni 
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Ins  rnriulslilp  was  liij^hly  commciulaWe,  ana 
tiQ  wished  he  could  sec  more  frcquciii  in- 
BLanccs  of  that  virtue. 

But  Fortune,  wiio  seldom  j]^rcatly  rclislics 
such  s[)arks  as  my  friend  T(jm,  perhajjs  l)c- 
r.auso  they  do  not  pay  more  ardent  addres- 
ses to  her,  gav^e  now  a  very  diflerent  turn 
l/y  all  liis  actions,  and  showed  them  to  Mr. 
.\llvvarthv  in  a  light  far  less  a<2;reeablc  than 
'hat  gentleman's  goodness  had  liitherto  seen 
ihem. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

»n  apology  for  the  insensibility  of  Mr.  Jones  to  all 
the  charms  of  the  lovely  Sophia  ;  in  which  pos- 
sibly xoe  may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  loxoer  his 
character  in  the  estimation  of  those  men  of  ivit 
and  gallantryy  who  approve  the  heroes  in  most  of 
our  modern  comedies. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  people,  who,  I 
m  afraid,  iiave  already  conceived  some 
cntempt  for  my  hero,  on  account  of  his  be- 
iftviour  to  Sophia.  The  former  of  these 
tvill  blame  his  prudence  in  neo;lecting  an  op- 
portunity to  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's fortune ;  and  the  latter  will  no  less 
despise  him  for  his  backwardness  to  so  fine 
a  girl,  who  seemed  ready  to  fly  into  his 
irms,  if  he  would  open  them  to  receive 
her. 

Now,  though  I  shall  not  perhaps  be  able 
ibsolutely  to  acquit  him  of  either  of  these 
'harges,  (for  want  of  prudence  admits  of 
10  excuse  ;  and  what  I  shall  produce  against 
'he  latter  charge  will, I  apprehend,  be  scarce 
satisfactory  ;)  yet,  as  evidence  may  some- 
■,imes  be  offered  in  mitigation,  I  shall  set 
'brth  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  leave  the 
ivhole  to  the  reader's  determination. 

Mr.  Jones  had  somewhat  about  him, 
ivhich,  though  I  think  writers  are  not  tho- 
■'uughly  agreed  in  its  name,  doth  certainly 
^uhabit  some  human  breasts  ;  whose  use  is 
not  so  properly  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  as  to  prompt  and  incite  them  to  the 
farmer,  and  to  restrain  and  withhold  them 
fi^m  the  latter. 

This  somewhat  may  be  indeed  resembled 
t.i)  the  famous  trunk-maker  in  the  play- 
house ;  ibr,  whenever  the  person  who  is 
0\*ssessed  of  it  doth  what  is  right,  no  rav- 
ished or  friendly  spectator  is  so  eager  or  so 
t»ud  in  his  applause  :  on  the  contrary,  wdien 
fie  doth  wrong,  no  critic  is  so  apt  to  hiss  and 
explode  him. 

To  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  principle  I 
Tiean,  as  well  as  one  more  familiar  to  the 
piesent  age,  it  may  be  considered  as  sitting 
r»«i  its  throne  in  the  mind,  like  the  lord  high 
chancellor  of  this  kingdom  in  his  court ; 
where  it  presides,  governs,  directs, 'udges, 
•iuquits,  and  condemns,  according  to  merit 
.  4d  justice,  wirb  a  knowledge  whic  i  nothing 
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can  es(.ape,  a  penetration  which  nothmg  ,  lu 
deceive,  and  an  integrity  which  nothing  caii 
corrupt. 

This  active  principle  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  constitute  the  most  essential  barrier  be- 
tween us  and  our  neighbours  the  brutes ; 
for  if  there  be  some  in  the  human  shape 
who  are  not  under  any  such  dominion,  I 
choose  rather  to  consider  them  as  deserters 
from  us  \o  our  neighbours ;  among  whom 
they  will  have  the  fate  of  deserters,  and  not 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 

Our  hero,  whether  fie  derived  it  from 
Thwac^um  or  Square  I  wnll  not  determine, 
was  vciy  strongly  under  tfie  guidance  of 
this  principle  ;  for  though  he  did  not  always 
act  rightly,  yet  he  never  did  otherwise  with- 
out feelini?  and  sufTerintr  for  it.  It  was  this 
whicli  taught  him,  that  to  repay  the  civili- 
ties and  little  friendships  of  hospitality  by 
robbing  the  house  wfiere  you  have  received 
tliem,  13  to  be  the  basest  and  meanest  of 
thieves.  He  did  not  think  the  baseness  of 
this  offence  lessened  by  the  height  of  the 
injury  committed;  on  the  contrary,  if  to 
steal  another's  plate  deserved  death  and  in- 
famy, it  seemed  to  him  difficult  to  assign  a 
punishment  adequate  to  the  robbing  a  man 
of  his  whole  fortune,  and  cf  liis  child  into 
the  bargain. 

This  principle,  therefore,  prevented  liim 
from  any  thought  of  making  his  fortune  by 
such  means,  (for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  an 
active  principle,  and  doth  not  content  itself 
with  knowledge  or  belief  only.)  Had  he 
been  greatly  enamoured  of  Sophia,  he  pos- 
sibly might  have  thought  otherwise ;  but 
give  me  leave  to  sav,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence  between  running  away  with  a  man  s 
daughter  from  the  motive  of  love,  and  do- 
ing the  same  thing  fi'om  the  motive  of* 
theft. 

Now,  though  this  young  gentleman  ^vas 
not  insensible  of  the  cfiarms  of  Sophia, 
though  he  greatly  liked  her  beauty,  and  es- 
teemed all  her  other  qualifications,  she  had 
made,  however,  no  deep  impression  on  his 
heart ;  for  which,  as  it  renders  him  liable  to 
the  charge  of  stupidity,  or  at  least  of  want 
of  taste,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  account. 

The  truth  then  is,  his  heart  was  in  the 
possession  of  another  WH)man.  Here  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at 
our  long  taciturnity  as  to  this  matter  ;  and 
quite  at  a  loss  to  divine  wuo  this  woman 
was,  since  we  have  hitherto  not  dropped  a 
hint  of  any  one  likely  to  be  a  rival  to  So 
phia  ;  for  as  to  Mrs.  Blifil,  though  Ave  have 
been  obliged  to  mention  some  suspicions  & 
her  affection  for  Tom,  we  have  not  hitherto 
given  the  least  latitude  for  imagining  thai 
he  had  any  for  her ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  but  the  youth  of  botli  sexes  are 
too  apt  to  be  deficient  in  their  gratitude  io5 
that  regard  with  which  persons  more  ad 
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ranced  in  years  are  soiietimes  so  kind  as  to 
nonour  them. 

That  the  reader  may  be  no  longer  in 
suspense,  he  will  be  pleased  to  remember,^ 
tliat  we  have  often  mentioned  the  family  ol' 
George  Seagrim,  (commonly  called  Black 
(ieorge,  the  gamekeeper,)  which  consisted 
at  present  of  a  wife  and  five  chiklren. 

The  second  of  these  children  was  a 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Molly,  and  who 
v/as  esteemed  one  of  the  handsomest  girls 
in  the  whole  country. 

Congreve  well  says,  there  is  in  true  beau- 
ty something  which  vulgar  souls  cannot  ad- 
mire ;  so  can  no  dirt  or  rags  hide  this  some- 
thing from  those  souls  which  are  not  of  the 
vulgar  stamp. 

The  beauty  of  this  girl  made,  however, 
no  impression  on  Tom,  till  she  grew  to- 
wards the  age  of  sixteen,  when  Tom,  who 
was  near  three  years  older,  began  first  to 
cast  the  eyes  of  affection  upon  lier.  And 
this  affection  he  had  fixed  on  the  girl  long 
before  he  could  brmg  himself  to  attempt  the 
possession  of  her  person;  for  thouo-h  his 
constitution  urged  him  greatly  to  this,  his 
principles  no  less  forcibly  restrained  him. 
To  debauch  a  young  woman,  however  low 
her  condiiion  was,  appeared  to  him  a  very 
heinous  crime;  and  the  good-will  he  bore 
the  father,  with  the  compassion  he  had  for 
his  famil}^  very  strongly  corroborated  all 
?uch  sober  reflections  ;  so  that  he  once  re- 
solved to  get  the  better  of  his  inclinations, 
and  he  actually  abstained  three  whole 
months  without  ever  going  to  Seagrim^s 
house,  or  seeing  his  daughter. 

Now  though  Molly  was,  as  we  have  said, 
generally  thought  a  very  fine  girl,  and  in  re- 
ality she  was  so,  yet  her  beauty  was  not  of 
the  most  amiable  kind.  It  had  indeed  very 
little  of  feminine  in  it,  and  wovild  have  become 
a  man  at  least  as  well  as  a  woman ;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  youth  and  florid  health  had  a 
very  considerable  share  in  the  composition. 

Nor  was  her  mind  more  effeminate  than 
her  person.  As  this  was  tall  and  robust,  so 
was  that  bold  and  forward.  So  little  had 
she  of  modesty,  that  Jones  fiad  more  regard 
for  her  virtue  than  she  herself.  And  as 
most  probably  she  liked  Tom  as  well  as  he 
liked  her  ;  so  when  she  perceived  liis  back- 
waraness,  she  herself  grew  proportionably 
forward;  and  when  she  saw  he  had  entirdy 
deserted  the  house,  she  found  means  of 
throwing  herself  in  his  way,  and  behaved  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  youth  must  have 
had  very  much,  or  very  little  of  the  hero, 
if  her  endeavours  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
In  a  word,  she  soon  triumphed  over  all  the 
virtuous  resolutions  of  Jones;  for  though 
she  behaved  at  last  with  all  decent  rehic- 
lance,  yet  1  rather  choose  to  attribute  the 
Triumph  to  her,  since,  in  fact,  it  was  her  de- 
fcijru  which  succeeded. 


In  the  conduct  of  this  matter,  I  say,  Molij 
so  well  played  her  j)art,  that  Jones  attri- 
buted the  conquest  entirely  to  himself,  and 
considered  the  young  woman  as  one  who 
had  yielded  to  the  violent  attacks  oi  his 
passion.  He  likewise  imputed  her  yielding 
to  the  ungovernable  force  of  her  love  to- 
wards him;  and  this  the  reader  will  allow 
to  have  been  a  very  natural  and  proba 
ble  supposition.,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  mentioned  the  uncommon  comeliness 
of  his  person:  and  indeed  he  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  young  fellows  in  the 
world. 

As  there  are  some  minds  whose  affec- 
tions, like  Master  Blifil's,  are  solely  placed 
on  one  single  person,  whose  interest  and 
indulgence  alone  they  consider  on  every 
occasion,  regarding  the  good  and  ill  of  all 
others  as  merely  indifferent,  any  farther 
than  as  they  contribute  to  the  pleasure  or 
adv^antage  of  that  person ;  so  there  is  a 
different  temper  of  mind,  which  borrows  a 
degree  of  virtue  even  from  self-love.  Such 
can  never  receive  any  kind  of  satisfaction 
from  another,  without  loving  the  creature 
to  whom  tliat  satisfaction  is  owing,  and 
without  making  its  well-being  in  some  sort 
necessary  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  this  latter  species  was  our  hero.  He 
considered  this  poor  girl  as  one  whose  hap- 
piness or  misery  he  had  caused  to  be  de- 
pendent on  fiimself.  Her  beauty  was  still 
the  object  of  desire,  though  greater  beauty 
or  a  fresher  object,  might  have  been  more 
so ;  but  the  little  abatement  which  fruition 
had  occasioned  to  this,  was  highly  over- 
balanced by  the  considerations  ol^  the  affec- 
tion which  she  visibly  bore  him,  and  of  the 
situation  into  which  he  had  brought  her. 
The  former  of  these  created  gratitude,  the 
latter  compassion  ;  and  both,  together  with 
his  desire  for  her  person,*  raised  in  him  a 
passion,  which  might,  without  any  great 
violence  to  the  word,  be  called  love;  though, 
perhaps,  it  Avas  at  first  not  very  judiciously 
placed. 

This,  then,  was  the  true  reason  of  that 
insensibility  which  he  had  shown  to  the 
charms  of  Sophia,  and  that  beliaviour  in 
her,  which  might  have  been  reasonablv 
enough  interpreted  as  an  encouragement  to 
his  addresses ;  for  as  he  could  not  think  ot 
abandoning  his  INIolly,  poor  and  destitute 
as  she  was.  so  no  more  could  he  entertain 
a  notion  of  betraying  such  a  creature  as 
Sophia.  And  surely,  had  he  given  the  least 
encouragement  to  any  passion  lor  thai 
young  lady,  he  must  have  been  absolutely 
guilty  of  one  or  other  of  those  crimes ; 
either  of  which  "would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
very  justly  subjected  him  to  that  iite^ 
which,  at  his  first  introduction  into  this 
history,  I  mentioned  to  have  been  genera!!;' 
:  uredicted  as  his  certain  dentin v 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

/icing  the  shortest  chapter  in  this  book. 

Her  niollicr  first,  perceived  tlie  altera- 
tion in  tlie  shaj^e  of  Molly;  and,  in  order 
to  hide  it  from  her  neiglibours,  she  foolishly 
clothed  her  in  that  sack  which  Sophia  had 
?ent  her;  thouirh,  indeed,  that  young- jad^'- 
had  ilth;  apprehension  that  the  j)0{)r  wo- 
man would  have  been  weak  enou;rh  to  let 
anv  of  her  daughters  wear  it  in  tliat  forni. 

Molly  was  charmed  with  the  first  op- 
portunity she  ever  had  of  showing  her 
ueauty  to  advantage  ;  for  though  she  could 
very  well  bear  to  conteni])late  herself  in 
the  glass,  even  when  dressed  in  rags,  and 
tliough  she  had  in  that  dress  conquered 
the  heart  of  Jones,  and  perhaps  of  some 
others ;  yet  she  thought  the  addition  of 
finery  would  much  improve  her  charms, 
and  extend  her  conquests. 

Molly,  therefore,  having  dressed  herself 
out  in  this  sack,  with  a  new  laced  cap,  and 
some  other  ornaments  which  Tom  had 
given  her,  repairs  to  church  with  her  fan 
in  her  hand  the  very  next  Sunday.  The 
jrreat  are  deceived,  if  they  imagine  they 
have  appropriated  ambition  and  vanity  to 
themselves.  These  noble  qualities  flourish 
as  notably  in  a  country  church,  and  church- 
yard, as  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  the 
closet.  Schemes  have  indeed  been  laid  in 
the  vestry,  which  would  hardly  disgrace 
the  conclave.  Here  is  a  ministry,  and  here 
is  an  opposition.  Here  are  plots  and  cir- 
cumventions, parties  and  factions,  equal  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  courts. 

Nor  are  the  women  here  less  practised 
in  the  highest  feminine  arts,  than  their  fair 
superiors  in  quality  and  fortune.  Here 
are  prudes  and  coquettes,  here  are  dress- 
ing and  ogling,  lalsehood,  envy,  malice, 
scandal ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  is 
common  to  the  most  splendid  assembly  or 
politest  circle.  Let  those  of  high  life, 
therefore,  no  longer  despise  the  ignorance 
of  their  inferiors ;  nor  the  vulgar  any 
longer  rail  at  the  vices  of  their  betters. 

Molly  had  seated  herself  some  time  be- 
fore she  was  known  by  her  neighbours. 
And  then  a  whisper  ran  throuf^h  the  whole 
congregation,  '  Who  is  she  ?  But  when 
nhe  was  discovered,  such  sneering,  gig- 
jiing,  tittering,  and  laughing,  ensued 
amon^  the  women,  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
vvas  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  to  pre- 
serve any  decency  among  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

►i  battle  sung  by  the  muje  in  the  Honierican  style, 
(Mid  rchich  none  but  the  classical  reader  can  taste, 

Mr.  Western  had  an  estate  i.i  this  parish; 
<ii)d    as  his  house  stood  at  .  ttle   greater 


distance  from  this  church  than  rVom  his 
own,  he  very  often  can»e  to  divine  service 
here  ;  and  both  he  and  the  charm. iig  S(v 
phiii  hapj)ened  to  be  ])re«ent  at  this  time. 

wSophia  was  mucii  pleased  with  the  beau- 
ty of  the  girl,  whom  she  pitied  for  her  sim- 
plicity, in  liaving  dressed  herself  in  that 
manner,  as  she  saw  the  envy  which  it  had 
occasioned  among  her  ecjuais.  She  no 
sooner  came  home,  than  she  sent  for  tiie 
gamekeeper,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  his 
daughter  to  her;  saying,  she  would  pro- 
vide lor  her  in  the  family,  and  might  pos- 
sibly place  the  girl  about  her  own  person, 
when  her  own  maid,  who  was  now  going 
away,  had  lell  her. 

Poor  Seagrini  was  thunderstruck  at  this; 
for  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  fault  in  the 
shape  of  his  daughter.  He  answered,  in  u 
stauunering  voice,  '  That  he  was  afraid 
Molly  would  be  too  awkward  to  wait  on 
lier  ladyship,  as  she  had  never  been  at 
service.' — 'No  matter  for  that,'  says  So- 
phia: 'she  will  soon  improve.  I  am  pleaa- 
ed  with  the  girl,  and  am  resolved  to  try 
her.' 

Black  George  now  repaired  to  his  wife, 
on  whose  prudent  counsel  he  depended  to 
extricate  him  out  of  this  dilenmia;  but 
Avhen  he  came  thither,  he  found  his  house 
in  some  confusion.  So  great  envy  had  this 
sack  occasioned,  that  when  Mr.  Allworthy 
and  the  other  gentry  were  gone  from 
church,  the  rage,  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined,  burst  into  an  uproar;  and,  having 
vented  itself  at  first  in  opprobrious  words, 
laughs,  hisses,  and  gestures,  betook  itself 
at  last  to  certain  missile  weapons  ;  which 
though,  from  their  plastic  nature,  they 
threatened  neither  the  loss  of  life  or  of  limb, 
were,  however,  sufficiently  dreadful  to  a 
well-dressed  lady.  Molly  had  too  much 
spirit  to  bear  this  treatment  tamely.  Hav- 
ing, therefore — but  hold,  as  we  are  diffi- 
dent of  our  own  ablUties,  let  us  here  invite 
a  superior  power  to  our  assistance. 

Ye  muses,  then,  whoever  ye  are,  who 
love  to  sing  battles,  and  principally  thou 
who  whilom  didst  recount  the  slaughter  in 
those  fields  where  Hudibras  and  Trulla 
fought,  if  thou  wert  not  starved  with  thy 
friend  Butler,  assist  me  on  this  great  occa- 
sion. All  thincTS  are  not  in  the  power  of 
all.  °  ^ 

As  a  vast  herd  of  cows  in  a  rich  farmer's 
yard,  if,  while  they  are  milked,  they  hear 
their  calves  at  a  distance,  lamer»ting  tfie 
robbery  which  is  then  committing,  roar  and 
bellow,  so  roared  forth  the  Somersetshire 
mob  an  halloo,  made  up  of  almost  as  many 
squalls,  screams,  and  other  difierent  sounds, 
as  there  were  persons,  or  indeed  passions, 
among  them;  some  were  inspired  by  rage, 
others  alarmed  by  fear,  and  others  had 
nothing  in  their  heads  but  the  love  of  fun  •. 
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but  chiefly  Envy,  tlie  sister  of  Satan,  and 
his  constant  companion,  ruslicd  among  the 
crowd,  and  blew  up  the  fury  of  the  women, 
who  no  sooner  came  up  to  Molly,  than 
they  pelted  her  with  dirt  and  rubbish. 

Moily,  haviniT  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
make  a  handsome  retreat,  faced  about; 
and  laying  hold  of  ragged  Bess,  who  ad- 
vanced in  the  front  of  the  enemy,  she  at 
one  blow  felled  her  to  the  ground.  The 
whole  army  of  the  enemy,  (though  near  a 
iiundred  in  number,)  seeing  the  fate  of 
their  general,  gave  back  many  paces,  and 
retired  behind  a  new-dug  grave  ;  for  the 
church-yard  was  the  field  of  battle,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  funeral  that  very  eve- 
ning. Molly  pursued  her  victory,  and, 
catching  up  a  skull  which  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  grave,  discharged  it  with  such  fury, 
that,  having  hit  a  tailor  on  the  head,  the 
cwo  skulls  sent  equally  forth  a  hollow 
sound  at  their  meeting,  and  the  tailor 
took  presojitly  measure  of  his  length  on 
the  ground,  where  the  skulls  lay  side  by 
side,  and  it  was  doubtful  which  was  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two.  Molly  then, 
taking  a  thighbone  in  her  hand,  fell  in 
among  the  flying  ranks,  and  dealing  her 
I^lows  with  great  liberality  on  either  side, 
overthrew  the  carcass  of  many  a  mighty 
iiero  and  heroine. 

Recount,  O  muse,  the  names  of  those 
Vv'ho  fell  on  this  fatal  day.  First,  Jemmy 
Tweedle  felt  on  his  hinder  head  the  dire- 
ful bone.  Him  the  pleasant  banks  of 
Kvveetly-winding  Stour  had  nourished, 
where  he  first  learned  the  vocal  art,  with 
which,  wandering  up  and  down  at  wakes 
and  fairs,  he  cheered  the  rural  nymphs  and 
swains,  Avhen  upon  the  green  they  inter- 
weaved  the  sprightly  dance ;  while  he 
himself  stood  fiddling  and  jumping  to  his 
own  music.  How  little  now  avails  his 
fiddle!  He  thumps  the  verdant  floor  with 
his  carcass.  Next  old  Echepole,  the  soav- 
gelder,  received  a  blow  in  his  forehead 
from  our  Amazonian  heroine,  and  imme- 
diately fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  a 
swingeing  fat  fellow,  and  fell  with  almost 
as  much  noise  as  a  house.  His  tobacco- 
box  dropped  at  the  same  time  from  his 
pocket,  which  Molly  took  up  as  lawful 
spoils.  Then  Kate*^  of  the  Mill  tumbled 
unfortunately  over  a  tombstone,  which, 
catching  hold  of  her  ungartered  stocking, 
inverted  the  order  of  nature,  and  gave  her 
heels  the  superiority  to  her  head.  Betty 
Pippin,  with  young  Roger  her  lover,  fell 
both  to  the  ground  ;  where,  O  perverse 
.'ate !  she  salutes  the  earth,  and  he  the 
!««ky.  Tom  Freckle,  the  smith's  son,  was 
the  next  victim  to  her  rage.  He  was  an 
ingenious  workman,  and  made  excellent 
nattens  ;  nay,  the  very  patten  with  which 
lie  was  krocncd  iown  was  his  own  work- 


manship. Had  he  been  at  that  time  sing- 
ing psalms  in  the  church,  he  would  liavp 
avoided  a  broken  head.  Miss  Crow,  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer;  John  Giddish,  liirn- 
self  a  farmer  ;  Nan  Slouch,  Esther  Cod- 
ling, Will  Spray,  Tom  Bennct;  the  three 
Misses  Potter,  whose  father  keeps  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Lion ;  Betty  Chambermaid, 
Jack  Ostler,  and  many  others  of  inferior 
note,  lay  rolling  among  the  graves. 

Not  that  the  strenuous  arm  of  Molly 
reached  all  these;  for  many  of  them  in 
their  flight  overthrew  each  other. 

But  now  Fortune,  fearing  she  had  acted 
out  of  character,  and  had  inclined  too 
long  to  the  same  side,  especially  as  it  was 
the  right  side,  hastily  turned  about :  f«)r 
now  Goody  Brown, — whom  Zekiel  Brown 
caressed  in  his  arms;  nor  he  alone,  but 
half  the  parish  besides;  so  famous  was 
she  in  the  field  of  Venus,  nor  indeed  less 
in  those  of  Mars :  the  trophies  of  both 
these  her  husband  always  bore  about  on 
his  head  and  face  ;  for  if  ever  human  heai. 
did  by  its  horns  display  the  amorous  glo- 
ries of  a  wife,  Zekiel's  did  ;  nor  did  his 
well-scratched  face  less  denote  her  talents 
(or  rather  talons)  of  a  different  kind. 

No  longer  bore  this  Amazon  the  shame- 
ful flight  of  her  party.  She  stopped  short, 
and,  calling  aloud  to  all  who  fled,  spoke 
as  follows :  '  Ye  Somersetshire  men,  or 
rather,  ye  Somersetshire  women,  are  ye 
not  ashamed  thus  to  fly  from  a  single  wo- 
man ?  But  if  no  other  will  oppose  her,  I 
myself  and  Joan  Top  here  will  have  the 
honour  of  the  victory.'  Having  thus  saia, 
she  flew  at  Molly  Seagrim,  and  easily 
wrenched  the  thigh-bone  from  her  hand, 
at  the  same  time  clawing  of!"  her  cap  from 
her  head.  Then,  laying  hold  of  the  hair 
of  Molly  with  her  left  hand,  she  attacked 
her  so  furiously  in  the  face  with  the  riglit, 
that  the  blood  soon  began  to  trickle  from 
her  nose.  Molly  was  not  idle  this  while. 
She  soon  removed  the  clout  from 'the  head 
of  Goody  Brown,  and  then  fastening  on 
her  hair  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
she  caused  another  bloody  stream  to  issue 
forth  from  the  nostrils  of  the  enemy. 

When  each  of  the  combatants  had  borne 
off  suflicient  spoils  of  her  hair  from  the 
head  of  her  antagonist,  the  next  rage  was 
against  the  garments.  In  this  attack  they 
exerted  so  much  violence,  that,  in  a  very 
lew  minutes,  they  were  both  naked  to  the 
middle. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women,  that  the  seal 
of  fistycuff  war  is  not  the  same  with  them 
as  among  men;  but  though  they  may  seem 
a  little  to  deviate  from  their  sex,  when  they 
go  forth  to  battle,  yet  I  have  observed  the> 
never  so  far  forget  it,  as  to  assail  the  bo- 
soms of  each  other ;  where  a  few  blowi 
would  be  fatal  to  most  of  them.     Tli  ^, 
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know,  some  deriv*!  from  theii  heiiifr  of  a 
more  bloody  incliniition  tlian  tlie  males. 
On  which  account  they  apply  to  the  nose, 
as  to  the  part  wiience  blood  may  most 
easily  be  drawn;  but  this  seems  a  lar- 
letched,  as  well  as  ill-natured  supposition. 

Goody  Brown  hud  groat  advanta^jrc  of 
Molly  in  this  ])articular;  for  the  former  had 
Indeed  no  breasts,  her  bosom,  (if  it  may  be 
so  called,)  as  well  in  colour  as  in  many 
other  ]>roperties,  exactly  resemblinf]^  an  an- 
cient ])icce  of  parchment,  upon  which  any 
one  might  have  drummed  a  considerable 
while  without  doing  her  any  great  damage. 

Molly,  beside  her  present  unhappy  con- 
dition, was  differently  formed  in  those  parts, 
and  miglit,  perhaps,  have  tempted  the 
envy  of  Brown  to  give  her  a  fatal  ])low, 
had  not  the  lucky  arrival  of  Tom  Jones  at 
this  instant  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
bloody  scene. 

This  accident  was  luckily  owing  to  Mr. 
Square ;  for  he,  Master  Blifil,  and  Jones, 
had  mounted  their  horses,  after  church,  to 
take  the  air,  and  had  ridden  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  when  Square,  changing  his 
mind,  (not  idly,  but  for  a  reason  which  we 
shall  unfold  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure,) 
desired  the  young  gentlemen  to  ride  with 
him  another  way  than  they  had  at  first 
purposed.  This  motion  being  complied 
with,  brought  them  of  necessity  back  again 
to  the  church-yard. 

Master  Blifil,  who  rode  first,  seeing  such 
a  mob  assembled,  and  two  worsen  in  the 
posture  in  which  we  left  the  combatants, 
stopped  his  horse  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter.  A  country  fellow,  scratching  his 
head,  answered  him  :  '  I  don't  know,  meas- 
ter,  un't  I  ;  an't  please  your  honour,  here 
hath  been  a  vight,  I  think,  between  Goody 
Brown  and  Moll  Seagrim.' — '  Who,  who .'" 
cries  Tom ;  but,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  having  discovered  the  features  of 
his  Molly  through  all  the  discomposure  in 
which  they  now  were,  he  hastily  alighted, 
turned  his  horse  loose,  and,  leaping  over 
the  wall,  ran  to  her.  She  now,  first  burst- 
ing into  tears,  told  him  how  barbarously 
she  had  been  treated.  Upon  which,  for- 
getting the  sex  of  Goody  Brown,  or,  per- 
haps, not  knowing  it  in  his  rage — for,  in 
reahty,  she  liad  no  feminine  appearance 
but  a  petticoat,  which  he  might  not  ob- 
serve— he  gave  her  a  lash  or  two  with  his 
horsewhip ;  and  then  flying  at  the  mob, 
who  were  all  accused  by  Moll,  he  dealt  his 
olows  so  profusely  on  all  sides,  that,  unless 
I  would  again  invoke  the  muse,  (which  the 
good-natured  reader  may  think  a  little  too 
hare  upon  her,  as  she  hath  so  lately  been 
violently  sweated,)  it  would  be  impossible 
"ibr  rae  ti  recount  the  horse-whipping  of 
ihal  day. 

Havinj*  scoured  the  whole  coast  of  the 


enemy  as  well  as  any  of  Homer's  Ikjioo 
ever  lid,  or  as  Don  Quixote,  or  any 
kniglit-crrant  in  the  world,  could  havt^ 
done,  he  returned  to  Molly,  whom  lie 
found  in  a  condition  which  must  give  both 
me  and  my  reader  pain,  was  it  to  be  de- 
scribed fjere.  Tom  raved  like  a  madman, 
beat  his  breast,  tore  liis  hair,  stamped  on 
the  ground,  and  vowed  the  utmost  ven- 
geance on  al.  who  had  been  concerned. 
He  then  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  buttoned 
it  round  her  ;  put  his  hat  upon  her  head, 
Aviped  the  blood  from  her  face  as  well  as 
he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  and  called 
out  to  the  servant  to  ride  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible for  a  side-saddle,  or  a  pillion,  tliat  he 
might  carry  her  safe  home. 

Master  Blifil  objected  to  the  sending 
away  the  servant,  as  they  had  only  one 
with  them;  but,  as  Square  seconded  the 
order  of  Jones,  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 

The  servant  returned  in  a  very  short 
time  with  a  pillion,  and  Molly,  having  col- 
lected her  rags  as  well  as  she  could,  was 
placed  behind  him :  in  which  manner  she 
was  carried  home.  Square,  Blifil,  and 
Jones,  attending. 

Here  Jones,  having  received  his  coat, 
given  her  a  sly  kiss,  and  whispered  her, 
that  he  would  return  in  the  evening, 
quitted  his  Molly,  and  rode  on  after  his 
companions. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Ccnitaining  matter  of  no  very  peaceable  colovr. 

Molly  had  no  sooner  apparelled  herself 
in  her  accustomed  rags,  than  her  sisters 
began  to  fall  violently  upon  her,  particu- 
larly her  eldest  sister,  who  told  her  she 
was  well  enough  served.  'How  had  she 
the  assurance  to  wear  a  gown  which  young 
Madam  Western  had  given  to  mother!  If 
one  of  us  was  to  wear  it,  I  think,'  says  she, 
'I  myself  have  the  best  ri^ht;  but  I  war- 
rant you  think  it  belongs  to  your  beauty. 
I  suppose  you  thhik  yourself  more  hand- 
somer than  any  of  us.' — '  Hand  her  down 
the  bit  of  glass  from  over  the  cupboard,' 
cries  another;  'I'd  wash  the  blood  from 
my  face  before  I  talked  of  my  beauty.' 
— 'You'd  better  have  minded  what  the 
parson  says,'  cries  the  eldest,  'and  not 
a  hearkened  after  men  voke.' — '  Indeed, 
child,  and  so  she  liad,'  says  the  mother, 
sobbing :  '  she  hath  brought  a  disgrace 
upon  us  all.  She's  the  vurst  of  the  vamily 
that  ever  was  a  whore.' — '  You  need  not 
upbraid  me  with  that,  mother,'  cries  Mo.- 
ly ;  'you  yourself  was  brouglit  to-bed  ol 
sister  there  within  a  week  after  you  was 
married.' — '  Yes,  hussy,'  answered  the  en 
raged  mother,  'so  I  was,  and  what  was- 
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the  mighty  matter  of  that?  I  was  made 
an  honest  woman  then  ;  and  if  you  was  to 
be  made  an  honest  woman,  I  should  not 
be  angry  ;  but  you  must  have  to  doing 
vvilh  a  gentleman,  you  nasty  slut;  you 
w'il  have  a  bastard,  hussy,  you  will ;  and 
that  I  defy  any  one  to  say  of  me.' 

In  this  situation  Black  George  found  his 
family,  when  he  came  home  for  the  pur- 
pose before  mentioned.  As  his  wife  and 
three  daughters  were  all  of  them  talking 
together,  and  most  of  them  crying,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  heard  ;  but,  as  soon  as  such 
an  interval  occurred,  he  acquainted  the 
company  with  what  Sophia  had  said  to 
him. 

Goody  Seagrim  then  began  to  revile  her 
daughter  afresh.  '  Here,'  says  she,  '  you 
have  brought  us  into  a  fine  quandary  in- 
deed. What  will  madam  say  to  that  big 
bellv  ?  O  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 
day !' 

Molly  answered  with  great  spirit,  'And 
what  is  this  mighty  place  which  you  have 
o-ot  for  me,  father  ?'  (lor  she  had  not  well 
understood  the  phrase  used  by  Sophia  of 
being  about  her  person.)  'I  suppose  it  is 
to  be  under  the  cook ;  but  I  shan't  wash 
dishes  for  any  body.  My  gentleman  will 
provide  better  for  me.  See  what  he  hath 
given  me  this  afternoon.  He  hath  pro- 
mised I  shall  never  want  money;  and  you 
dian't  want  money  neither,  mother,  if  you 
will  hold  your  tongue,  and  know  when  you 
are  well.'  And  so  saying,  she  pulled  out 
several  guineas,  and  gave  her  mother  one 
of  them. 

The  good  woman  no  sooner  felt  the 
gold  within  her  palm,  than  her  temper 
began,  (such  is  the  efficacy  of  that  pana- 
cea,) to  be  mollified.  '  Why,  husband,' 
says  she,  '  would  any  but  such  a  blockhead 
as  you,  not  have  inquired  what  place  this 
was  before  he  had  accepted  it?  Perhaps, 
as  Molly  says,  it  may  he  in  the  kitchen; 
and  truly  I  don't  care  my  daughter  should 
be  a  scuilion  wench  ;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I 
am  a  gentlewoman.  And  thof  I  was 
obliged,  as  my  father,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man, died  wor;e  than  nothing,  and  so 
oould  not  give  z\e  a  shilling  of  potion,  to 
undervalue  myself  by  marrying  a  poor 
man,  yet  I  would  have  you  to  know,  I 
have  a  spirit  above  all  them  things.  Mar- 
ry come  up !  it  would  better  become 
Madam  Western  to  look  at  home,  and 
remember  who  her  own  grandfather  was. 
Some  of  my  family,  for  aught  I  know, 
night  ride  in  their  coaches,  when  the 
ijrrand lathers  of  some  voke  walked  a-voot. 
r  warrant  she  fancies  she.  did  a  mighty 
matter,  when  she  sent  us  that  old  gownd ; 
Home  of  my  family  would  not  have  picked 
»i)  such  rags  in  the  street:    but  poor  peo- 


ple are  always  trampled  upon.  The  parish 
need  not  have  been  in  such  a  fiuster  with 
Molly.  You  might  have  told  them,  child, 
your  grandmother  wore  better  things  new 
out  of  the  shop.' 

'Well,  but  consider,'  cried  George, 
'what  answer  shall  I  make  to  Madam?' — 
'I  don't  know  what  answer,'  says  she; 
'you  are  always  bringing  your  family  into 
one  quandary  or  other.  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  you  shot  the  partridge,  the  oc- 
casi(»i  of  all  our  misfortunes?  Did  not  I 
advise  you  never  to  go  into  Squire  "NV^es- 
tern's  manor?  Did  not  I  tell  you  many  a 
good  year  ago  what  would  come  of  it  ? 
But  you  would  have  your  own  headstrong 
ways ;  yeb,  you  would,  you  villain.' 

Black  George  was,  in  the  main,  a  peace- 
able kind  of  fellow,  and  nothing  choleric 
nor  rash ;  yet  did  he  bear  about  him  some- 
thing of  what  the  ancients  called  the  iras 
cible,  and  which  his  wife,  if  she  had  been 
endowed  with  much  wisdom,  would  have 
feared.  He  had  long  experienced,  that 
when  the  storm  grew  very  high,  argu- 
ments were  but  wind,  which  served  rather 
to  increase  than  to  abate  it.  He  was, 
therefore,  seldom  unprovided  with  a  small 
sv/itch,  a  remedy  of  wonderful  force,  as 
he  had  often  essaj'-ed,  and  which  the  word 
villain  served  as  a  hint  for  his  applying. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  this  symptom 
appeared,  than  he  had  immedate  recourse 
to  the  said  remedy,  which,  though  as  .'.t  is 
usual  in  ill  very  efficacious  medicines,  it 
at  first  seeuicd  to  heighten  and  inflame  the 
disease,  soon  produced  a  total  calm,  and 
restored  the  patient  to  perfect  ease  anrt 
tranquillity. 

This  is,  however,  a  kind  of  horse  ra-^di- 
cine,  which  requires  a  very  robust  consti- 
tution to  digest,  and  is,  tiherefore,  proper 
only  for  the  vulgar,  unless  in  one  single 
instance,  viz.  where  superiority  of  birth 
breaks  out :  in  which  case  we  should  not 
think  it  very  improperly  applied  by  any 
husband  whatever,  if  the  application  was 
not  in  itself  so  base,  that  like  certain  appli- 
cations of  the  physical  kind,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned,  it  so  much  degrades 
and  contaminates  the  hand  employed  in 
it,  that  no  gentleman  should  endure  the 
thought  of  any  thing  so  low  and  detestable. 

The  whole  family  were  soon  reduced  to 
a  state  of  perfect  quiet ;  for  the  virtue  of 
this  medicine,  like  that  of  elect.-icity,  is 
often  communicated  through  one  person 
to  many  others,  who  are  not  touched  by 
tlte  instrument.  To  say  the  truth,  as  they 
both  operate  by  friction,  it  may  be  douDted 
whether  there  is  not  something  analogous 
between  them,  of  which  Mr.  Freke  would 
do  well  to  inquire,  before  he  publishes  tne 
next  edition  of  his  book. 

A   council  was   now  called,   in   which, 
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jilcr  many  debates,  Molly  still  pcrsistiiiir 
tliat  she  would  not.  <ro  to  serviu',  it  was  u\ 
\vnixih  resolved,  that.  Goody  Sea<rriiii  her- 
FcU' should  wait  on  Miss  Western,  and  cn- 
leavoiir  to  procure  the  i)lace  for  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  declared  irreat  readiness  to 
nccept  it :  but  Fortune,  who  vseems  to 
have  been  an  enemy  of  tliis  little  family, 
afterwanls  put  a  stop  to  her  promotion. 


criAPTp:R  X. 

t  5to)7/  told  by  Mr.  Supple,  the  curate.  The  pene- 
tration of  Squire  Western.  His  f^reat  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  the  return  to  it  made  by  her. 

The  next  morning  Tom  Jones  hunted 
with  Mr.  Western,  and  was  at  his  return 
invited  by  that  gentleman  to  dinner. 

The  lovely  Sophia  shone  forth  that  day 
with  more  gayety  and  sprightliness  than 
usual.  Her  battery  was  certainly  levelled 
It  our  hero  ;  though,  I  believe,  she  herself 
scarce  yet  knew  her  own  intention;  but  if 
she  had  any  design  of  charming  him,  she 
now  succeeded. 

Mr.  Supple,  the  curate  of  Mr.  AUwor- 
rhy's  parish,  made  one  of  the  company. 
He  was  a  good-natured  worthy  man  ;  but 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  great  taciturnity 
at  table,  though  his  mouth  was  never  shut 
at  it.  In  short,  he  had  one  of  the  best  ap- 
petites in  the  world.  However,  the  cloth 
was  no  sooner  taken  away,  than  he  always 
made  sufficient  amends  for  his  silence :  for 
he  was  a  very  hearty  fellow  ;  and  his  con- 
versation was  often  entertaining,  never  of- 
fensive. 

At  his  first  arrival,  which  was  immedi- 
ately before  the  entrance  of  the  roast-beef, 
he  had  given  an  intimation  that  he  had 
brought  some  news  with  him,  and  was  be- 
jrinning  to  tell,  that  he  came  that  moment 
Irom  Mr.  All  worthy's,  when  the  sight  of 
the  roast-beef  struck  him  dumb,  permit- 
ting him  only  to  say  grace,  and  to  declare 
he  must  pay  liis  respects  to  the  baronet, 
for  so  he  called  the  surloin. 

When  dinner  was  over,  being  remind- 
ed by  Sophia  of  his  news,  he  began  as 
follows :  '  I  believe,  lady,  your  ladyship 
observed  a  young  woman  at  church  yes- 
terday at  even-sonor,  who  was  dressed  in 
one  of  your  outlandish  garments:  I  think 
I  have  seen  your  ladyship  in  such  a  one. 
However,  in  the  country,  such  dresses  are 

Rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillinia  cygno. 

'  That  is,  ma<him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  A 
rare  bird  upon  the  earth,  and  very  like  a 
Diack  swan."  The  verse  is  in  Juvenal. 
But  to  return  to  what  I  was  rdatini^.  I 
was  saying  such  garmints  are  rare  sights 
'n  the  countiy;  an<l  ptrchance,  too,  it  was 
Ui;)u>j'>t  the  more  rare,  respect  beng  had 


to  the  person  who  wore  it,  who,  they  teli 
me,  is  the  daughter  of  Black  George,  your 
worship's  game-keeper,  whose  sulferinirs. 
I  should  liave  oi)ined,  might  have  taughi 
him  more  wit,  than  to  dress  forth  Jii^ 
wenches  in  such  gaudy  apparel.  She  cre- 
ated so  much  confusion  in  the  congrega- 
tion, that  if  Squire  Allworthy  hud  not  si- 
lenced it,  it  would  have  interrupted  the 
service ;  for  I  was  once  about  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  lesson.  Howbeit, 
nevertheless,  after  prayer  was  over,  and  I 
WMS  departed  home,  this  occasioned  a  bat- 
tle in  the  church-yard,  v/herc,  among  other 
mischief,  the  head  of  a  travelling  fiddler 
was  very  much  broken.  This  morning 
the  fiddler  came  to  Squire  Allworthy  for  a 
warrant,  and  the  wench  was  brought  be- 
fore him.  The  squire  was  inclined  to  have 
compounded  matters  ;  when,  lo  !  on  a  sud- 
den the  wench  appeared,  (I  ask  your  la- 
dyship's pardon,)  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  the 
eve  of  brinmno*  forth  a  bastard.  The 
squiredemandedof  herwho  was  the  father:' 
But  she  pertinaciously  refused  to  make 
any  response :  so  that  he  was  about  to 
make  her  mittimus  to  Bridewell  when  I 
departed.' 

'  And  is  a  wench  having  a  bastard  all 
your  news,  doctor?'  cries  Western;  '  1 
thought  it  might  have  been  some  public 
matter,  something  about  the  nation.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  common,  indeed,' 
answered  the  parson  ;  '  but  I  thought  the 
whole  story  altogether  deserved  commemo- 
rating. As  to  national  matters,  your  wor- 
ship knows  them  best.  My  concerns  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  my  own  parish.' 

'  Why,  ay,'  says  the  squire,  '  I  believe  I 
do  know  a  little  of  that  matter,  as  you  say. 
But,  come,  Tommy,  drink  about ;  the  bot- 
tle stands  with  you.' 

Tom  begged  to  be  excused,  for  that  he 
had  particufar  business  ;  and  getting  up 
from  table,  escaped  the  clutches  oF  the 
squire,  who  was  rising  to  stop  liim,  and 
went  off  with  very  little  ceremony. 

The  squire  gave  him  a  good  curse  at 
his  departure;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
parson,  he  cried  out,  '  I  smoke  it:  I  smoke 
it.  Tom  is  certainly  the  veather  of  this 
bastard.  Zooks,  parson,  you  remember 
how  he  recommended  the  veather  o'  her 
to  me.  D — n  un,  what  a  sly  b — ch  'tis. 
Ay,  ay,  as  sure  as  two-pence,  Tom  is  the 
veather  of  the  bastard.' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that,'  says 
the  parson. 

'  Why  sorry,'  cries  the  squire  :  '  where 
is  the  mighty  matter  o't.'  What,  I  suppose 
dost  pretend  that  thee  hast  never  l'"oi  a 
bastard  ?  Pox  !  more  good  luck's  thine 
for  I  warrant  hast  done  a  therefore  many's 
the  ^ood  time  and  often.' 

Your  worship  is  i)lease<i  to  be  'oculur,' 
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answered  tfic  parson  ;  '  but  I  do  not  only 
animadvert  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  action, 
— thoug-h  tiiat  surely  is  to  be  greatly  de- 
precated,— but  I  fear  his  unrifrhteousness 
may  injure  liim  witii  Mr.  Allworthy.  And 
truly,  i  must  sir/,  thoufrh  lie  Irath  the 
;haracter  of  he'inrr  a  little  wild,  I  never 
saw  any  harm  in  the  younir  man;  nor  can 
I  say  I  have  heard  any,  save  what  your 
worship  now  mentions.  I  wish,  indeed, 
!ie  was  a  little  more  regular  in  his  respon- 
ses at  church;  but  altogether  he  seems 

Ingcnui  vultus  puer  ingenuiquc  pudoris. 

That  is  a  classical  line,  young  lady;  and, 
being  rendered  into  English,  is,  "  A  lad 
of  an  ingenuous  countenance,  and  of  an 
ingenuous  modesty:"  for  this  was  a  virtue 
in  great  repute  both  among  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  I  must  say,  the  young  gen- 
tleman, (for  so  I  think  I  may  call  him,  not- 
withstanding his  birth,)  appears  to  me  a 
very  modest  civil  lad,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  that  he  should  do  himself  any  injury 
in  Squire  Allworthy's  opinion.' 

'  Pooh !'  says  the  squire  :  '  Injury  with 
Allworthy!  Why  Allworthy  loves  a  wench 
himself.  Doth  not  all  the  country  know 
whose  son  Tom  is  ?  You  must  talk  to  an- 
other person  in  that  manner.  I  remem- 
ber Allworthy  at  college.' 

'  I  thought,'  said  the  parson,  '  he  had 
nev'er  been  at  the  university.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  he  was,'  says  the  squire ; 
*and  many  a  wench  have  we  two  had  to- 
gether. As  arrant  a  whoremaster  as  any 
within  five  miles  o'  un.  No,  no.  It  will 
do'n  no  harm  with  he,  assure  yourself; 
nor  with  any  body  else.  Ask  Sophy  there 
— You  have  not  the  worst  opinion  of  a 
young  fellow  for  getting  a  bastard,  have 
you,  girl  ?  No,  no,  the  women  will  like  un 
the  better  i()r't.' 

This  was  a  cruel  question  to  poor  So- 
phia. She  had  observed  Tom's  colour 
change  at  the  parson's  story ;  and  that, 
with  his  hasty  and  abrupt  departure,  gave 
her  sufficient  reason  to  think  her  father's 
suspicion  not  groundless.  Her  heart  now 
at  once  discovered  the  great  secret  to  her 
which  it  }iad  been  so  long  disclosing  by 
httle  and  little ;  and  she  found  lierself 
highly  interested  in  this  matter.  In  such 
a  situation,  her  father's  malapert  question 
rushing  suddenly  upon  her,  produced  some 
symptoms  which  might  have  alarmed  a 
suspicious  heart ;  but,  to  do  the  squire 
justice,  that  was  not  his  fault.  When 
whc  arose,  therefore,  from  her  chair,  and 
told  liim,  a  hint  from  him  was  always 
8utficient  to  make  her  withdraw,  he  sufter- 
ed  her  to  k?ave  the  ro:.m  ;  and  then,  with 
^^reat  gra  vity  ol'  countenance,  remarked, 
'  That  it  was  better  to  see  a  daughter 
over-modest  than   over- for  ward,'  a  senti- 


ment wliich  was  highly  aj)plau(>(l  by  tlv 
parson. 

There  now  ensued,  betAveen  the  squire 
and  the  parson,  a  most  excellent  political 
discourse,  framed  out  of  newspaj)er8  anj 
political  pamphlets  ;  in  which  thry  made 
a  libation  of  lour  bottles  of  wine  to  the 
good  of  their  country;  and  then  the  squire 
being  fast  asleep,  the  parson  lighted  his 
pipe,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  home. 

When  the  squire  had  finished  liis  half- 
hour's  nap,  he  summoned  his  daughter  to 
her  harpsichord;  but  she  begged  to  be 
excused  that  evening,  on  account  of  a  vio- 
lent headache.  Tliis  remission  was  pre- 
sently granted  ;  for  indeed  she  seldom  had 
occasion  to  ask  him  twice,  as  he  loved  her 
Avith  such  ardent  afTection,  that,  by  grati- 
fying her,  he  commonly  conveyed  the 
highest  gratification  to  himself.  She  was 
really,  what  he  frequently  called  her,  liis 
little  darling;  and  she  well  deseiwed  to  he 
so  ;  for  she  returned  all  his  affection  in  tne 
most  ample  manner.  She  had  preserv-ed 
the  most  inviolable  duty  to  him  in  at 
things ;  and  this  her  love  made  not  only 
easy,  but  so  delightful,  that,  when  one  ot 
her  companions  laughed  at  her  for  placing 
so  much  merit  in  such  scrupulous  obe 
dience,  as  that  young  lady  called  it,  Sophia 
answered,  '  You  mistake  me,  madam,  it 
you  think  I  value  myself  upon  this  account; 
lor  besides  that  I  am  barely  discharging 
my  duty,  I  am  likewise  pleasing  myself. 
I  can  truly  say,  I  have  no  delight  equal  to 
that  of  contributing  to  my  father's  liappi- 
ness ;  and  if  I  value  myself,  my  dear,  it  ie 
on  having  this  power,  and  not  on  exe- 
cuting it.' 

This  was  a  satisfaction,  however,  Avhich 
poor  Sophia  Avas  incapable  of  tasting  this 
evening.  She,  therefore,  not  only  desired 
to  be  excused  from  her  attendance  at  the 
harpsichord,  but  likcAvise  begged  that  lie 
Avould  suffer  her  to  absent  herself  from 
supper.  To  this  request,  likeAvise,  the 
squire  agreed,  though  not  Avithout  Kome 
reluctance ;  for  he  scarce  ever  permitted 
her  to  be  out  of  liis  sight,  unless  AA'hen  he 
Avas  engaged  Avith  his  horses,  dogs,  or  bot- 
tle. Nevertheless,  he  yielded  to  the  desire 
of  his  daughter,  though  the  poor  man  was, 
at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  avoid  his  own 
company,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  by 
sendinfj  for  a  neighbouring  fa-ner  to  S'l 
Avith  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  nam  ow  escape  of  Molly  Seagrim,  xcitfi  sottu 
observations  for  which  we  have  been  forced  to  divt 
prctly  deep  into  nature. 

Tom  Jones  had  ridden  one  of  Mr.  Wes 

tern's  horses  that  morning  in  the-  char.c  : 
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io  tnat  navin<r  no  noise  )l  his  own  in  the 
iquirc's  stable,  lie  Avas  ol  lifted  to  fro  home 
.on  foot;  tl)i«  he  did  so  cxi)editi()u.sly,  tliat 
he  ran  ui)v/^ards  ol'  three  miles  wiliiiji  the 
Iialf-hour. 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  Mr.  All  worthy's 
outward  i^ate,  he  met  the  constable  and 
company,  with  Molly  in  their  possession, 
whom  they  were  conducting  to  that  house 
where  the  inferior  sort  of  j)eo[)Ie  may  learn 
one  «]^ood  lesson,  viz.  respect  and  delerence 
to  their  superiors;  since  it  must  show 
them  the  wide  distinction  Fortune  intends 
between  those  persons  who  arc  to  be  cor- 
rected for  their  faults,  and  those  who  are 
not ;  which  lesson,  if  they  do  not  learn,  I 
am  afraid  they  very  rarely  learn  any  other 
good  lesson,  or  improve  their  morals,  at 
the  house  of  correction. 

A  lawyer  may,  perhaps,  think  Mr.  All- 
worthy  exceeded  his  authority  a  little  in 
this  instance.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
question,  as  here  was  no  regular  informa- 
tion before  him,  wliether  his  conduct  Avas 
Ftrictly  regular.  However,  as  his  intention 
was  truly  u])right,  he  ought  to  be  excused 
■'o  foro  conscientioe, ;  since  so  many  arbi- 
irary  acts  are  daily  committed  by  magis- 
trates, who  have  not  this  excuse  to  plead 
for  themselves. 

Tom  was  no  sooner  informed  by  the 
constable  whither  they  were  proceeding, 
(indeed,  he  pretty  well  guessed  it  of  him- 
self,) than  he  caught  Molly  in  his  arms, 
and  embracing  her  tenderly  before  them 
all,  swore  he  would  murder  the  first  man 
who  offered  to  lay  hold  of  her.  He  bid 
her  dry  her  eyes,  and  be  comforted ;  for, 
wrierever  she  went,  he  would  accompany 
her.  Then  turning  to  the  constable,  who 
stood  trembling  with  his  hat  off,  he  desired 
ium,  in  a  very  mild  voice,  to  return  with 
him  lor  a  moment  only  to  his  father,  (for 
so  he  now  called  Allworthy ;)  for  he  durst, 
he  said,  be  assured,  that,  when  he  liad 
alleged  what  he  had  to  say  in  her  favour, 
the  girl  would  be  discharged. 

The  constable,  who,  I  make  no  doubt, 
would  have  surrendered  his  prisoner,  had 
Tom  demanded  her,  very  readily  consent- 
ed to  this  request.  So  back  they  all  went 
into  Mr.  Allwoithy's  hall;  where  Tom 
desired  them  to  stay  till  his  return,  and 
then  went  himsc-f  in  pursuit  of  the  good 
man.  As  soon  as  he  was  found,  Tom 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  having  beg- 
ged a  patient  hearing,  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  father  of  the  child  of  which  Molly 
was  then  big.  He  entreated  him  to  have 
compassion  on  the  poor  girl,  and  to  con- 
eider,  if  there  "was  any  guilt  in  the  casi.,  it 
lay  principally  at  his  door. 

'  If  there  is  any  guilt  in  the  case !'  an- 
swered Allworthy  warmly:  'are  you  then 
60  profligate  and  abandoned  a  libertine  to 
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doubt  whether  the  breaking  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  the  corrupting  and  ruining 
a  poor  girl,  be  guilt?  I  own,  indeed,  it 
doth  lie  principally  upon  you;  and  so 
heavy  is  it,  that  you  ought  to  expect  it 
should  crush  you.' 

'  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,'  says  Tom, 
'  let  me  succeed  in  my  intercessions  for 
the  })oor  girl.  I  confess  I  have  corrupted 
her;  but  whether  she  shall  be  ruined  de- 
pends on  you.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir, 
revoke  your  warrant,  and  do  not  send  her 
to  a  place  which  nmst  unavoidably  prove 
her  destruction.' 

Allworthy  bid  him  immediately  call  a 
servant.  Tom  answered,  there  was  no 
occasion ;  for  he  had  luckily  met  them  at 
the  gate,  and,  relying  upon  his  goodness, 
had  brought  them  all  back  into  his  hall, 
where  they  now  waited  his  final  resolu- 
tion, which,  upon  his  knees,  he  besought 
him  might  be  in  favour  of  the  girl ;  that 
she  might  be  permitted  to  go  home  to  her 
parents,  and  not  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
degree  of  shame  and  scorn  than  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  upon  her.  '  I  know,'  said  he, 
'  that  is  too  much.  I  know  I  am  the 
Avickcd  6ccasion  of  it.  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  amends,  if  possible  ;  and  if  you 
shall  have  hereafter  the  goodness  to  for- 
give me,  I  hope  I  shall  deserve  it,' 

Allworthy  hesitated  some  time,  and  at 
last  said,  '\Vell,  I  will  discharge  my  mit- 
timus.— You  may  send  the  constable  t«> 
me.'  He  was  instantly  called,  discharged-, 
and  so  was  the  girl. 

It  will  be  believed  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
failed  not  to  read  Tom  a  very  severe  lec- 
ture on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  insert  it  here,  as  we  have  faithfully 
transcribed  what  he  said  to  Jenny  Jones 
in  the  first  book,  most  of  which  may  be 
appued  to  the  men,  equally  v/ith  the  wo- 
men. So  sensible  an  effect  had  tliese  re- 
proofs on  the  young  man,  who  was  no 
hardened  sinner,  that  he  retired  to  his 
own  room,  where  fie  passed  the  evening 
alone,  in  much  melancholy  contemplatior..- 

xillworthy  was  sufficiently  offended  by 
this  transgression  of  Jones  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  Mr.  Western,  u 
is  certain  this  worthy  man  had  never  in 
dulged  himself  in  any  loose  pleasures  with 
women,  and  greatly  condemned  the  vice 
of  incontinence  in  otfiers.  Indeed,  there 
is  mucfi  reason  to  imagine,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  truth  in  what  Mr.  Western 
affirmed,  especially  as  he  laid  tfie  scene  04 
those  impurities  at  the  university,  where 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  never  been.  In  fact, 
the  good  squire  was  a  little  too  apt  to  in- 
dulge that  kind  of  pleasantry  which  is  ^e 
nerally  called  rhodomontad'e  ;  but  whicli 
may,  with  as  much  proprict3^,  be  expresseu 
by  a  much  shorter   word;    and    perhape 
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we  too  often  .supp.y  t!ie  u^e  of  ihis  little 
monosyllable  by  ot})ers;  since  very  much 
ufwhat  frequently  passes  in  the  world  lor 
wit  and  humour  should,  in  the  strictest 
purity  of  lan^ruai^e,  receive  that  short 
appellation,  which,  in  conlbrmity  to  the 
well-bred  laws  ol'  custom,  I  here  sup- 
j)ress. 

But  whatever  detestation  Mr.  Allwortliy 
had  to  this  or  to  any  other  vice,  he  Avas 
not  so  blinded  by  it  but  that  he  could  dis- 
cern any  virtue  in  the  guilty  person,  as 
f'learly  indeed  as  if  there  had  been  no  mix- 
ture of  vice  in  the  same  character.  While 
he  was  anj^ry,  therefore,  with  the  inconti- 
nence of  Jones,  he  was  no  less  pleased 
with  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his  self- 
accusation.  He  began  now  to  form  in  liis 
mind  the  same  opinion  of  this  young  fel- 
low, which,  we  hope,  our  reader  may  have 
conceived.  And  in  balancing  his  faults 
with  liis  perfections,  the  latter  seemed 
rather  to  preponderate. 

It  was  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  that 
Thwackum,  who  was  immediately  charged 
by  Mr.  Blifil  with  the  story,  unbended  all 
iiis  rancour  against  poor  Tom.  Allwor- 
thy  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  their  invec- 
tives, and  then  answered  coldly,  '  That 
young  men  of  Tom's  complexion  were  too 
generally  addicted  to  this  vice  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  youth  was  sincerely  affected 
v/ith  what  he  had  said  to  him  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  hoped  he  w^ould  not  trans- 
gress again.'  So  that,  as  the  days  of 
whipping  were  at  an  end,  the  tutor  had  no 
other  vent  but  his  own  mouth  for  liis  gall, 
the  usual  poor  resource  of  impotent  re- 
venge. 

But  Square,  who  was  a  less  violent,  was 
a  much  more  artful  man  ;  and,  as  he  hated 
Jones  more  perhaps  than  Thwackum  him- 
^;elf  did,  so  he  contrived  to  do  him  more 
mischief  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  All  worthy. 

The  reader  must  remember  the  several 
little  incidents  of  the  partridge,  the  horse, 
and  the  bible,  which  were  recounted  in  the 
Kecondbook:  by  all  whicli  Jones  had  rather 
improved  than  injured  the  aflection  which 
Mr.  Allworthy  was  inclined  to  entertain 
for  him.  The  same,  I  believ^e,  must  have 
Iiappened  to  him  with  every  other  person 
who  hath  any  idea  of  friendship,  generosity, 
and  greatness  of  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  who 
hath  any  traces  of  goodness  in  his  mind. 

Square  liimself  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  true  impression  which  those  seve- 
ral instances  of  goodness  had  made  on  the 
excellent  heart  of  Mr.  Allworthy;  for  the 
philosopher  very  well  knev/  wliat  virtue 
•,vas,  though  he  was  not  always,  perhaps, 
SJteady  in  its  pursuit;  but  as  ibr  Thwack- 
•im,  from  what  reason  I  will  not  determine, 
no  such  iniMights  ever  entered  into  his 
*iead  :  he  san  Jones  in  ^   bad  licht,  and 


he  imagined  Allworthy  saw  him  in  the 
same;  but  that  he  was  resolved,  from 
])ride  and  stubbortmess  of  spirit,  not  to 
give  up  the  boy  whom  he  had  once  cher- 
ished ;  since,  by  so  doing,  he  must  tacitly 
acknowledge  that  his  former  opinion  oi 
him  had  been  wrong. 

Square  therefore  embraced  thif]  oppcr 
tunity  of  injuring  Jones  in  the  tenderesi 
part,  by  giving  a  very  bad  turn  to  all  these 
before  mentioned  occurrences.  'I  am  sor- 
ry, sir,'  sa-d  i)e,  'to  own  I  have  been  de- 
ceiv^ed  as  wed  as  yourself.  I  could  not,  J 
confess,  he.p  being  y)leascd  with  what  I 
ascribed  to  the  motive  of  friendship,  though 
it  Avas  carried  to  an  excess,  and  all  excess 
is  faulty  and  vicious ;  but  in  this  I  made 
allowance  for  youth.  Little  d^d  I  suspect 
that  the  sacrihce  of  truth,  which  we  both 
imagined  to  have  been  made  to  friendship, 
was  in  reality  a  prostitution  of  it  to  a  de- 
praved and  debauched  appetite.  You  now 
plainly  see  whence  all  the  seeming  gene- 
rosity of  this  young  man  to  the  family  of 
the  gamekeeper  proceeded.  He  supported 
the  lather,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  daugh- 
ter, and  preserved  the  family  irom  starving, 
to  bring  one  of  them  to  shame  and  ruin. 
This  is  friendship!  this  is  generosity  !  As 
Sir  Richard  Steele  says,  "  Gluttons,  who 
give  high  prices  for  delicacies,  are  very 
worthy  to  be  called  generous."  In  short,  I 
am  resolved,  from  this  instance,  never  to 
give  way  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
more,  nor  to  think  any  thing  virtue,  which 
doth  not  exactly  quadrate  with  the  uner- 
ring rule  of  right.' 

The  goodness  of  Allworthy  had  prevent- 
ed these  considerations  from  occurring  t(^ 
himself;  yet  were  they  too  plausible  to  be 
absolutely  and  hastily  rejected,  when  laid 
before  his  eyes  by  another.  Indeed,  what 
Square  had  said  sunk  very  deeply  into  his 
mind,  and  tlie  uneasiness  which  it  ttiere 
created  w^as  very  visible  to  tlie  otlier ; 
though  the  good  man  would  not  acknow- 
ledge this,  but  made  a  very  slight  answer, 
and  forcibly  drove  oti'the  discourse  to  some 
other  subject.  It  was  well  perhaps  for  poor 
Tom,  that  no  such  suggestions  Jiad  been 
made  before  he  was  pardoned  ;  for  they 
certainly  stamped  in  the  mind  of  Allwor- 
thy the  first  bad  impression  ccucerning 
Jones. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Containing  m  iich  clearer  matters ;  but  which  Jloxcea 
from  the  same/ountain  with  those  in  the  prcc€di)>^ 
chapter. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased,  I  be!ie\e, 
to  return  with  me  to  Sophia.  She  passc<l 
the   night,  after  wc  saw  her  last,  i'l  .10 
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If? 


vtrj  a<^reeable  nianncr.  Sloop  befriended 
her  but  little,  and  dieains  less.  In  the 
mornini^,  wiien   Mrs.  Honour,  Iut   maid. 


well  as  I.  To  be  sure,  I  never  thoufyht  jl 
\va';  any  iiarrn  to  gay  a  young"  man  Avas 
handsome ;    but  to  be  sure  I   shall  never 


attended  her  at  the  usual  hour,  she  was    thiidi   him  so  any  more  now;    for  hand- 


Cownd  already  up  and  dressed. 

Persons  who  live  two  or  three  miles' 
distance  in  the  country  are  considered  as 
next-door  neighbours,  and  transactions  at 
the  one  house  fly  with  incredible  celerity 
to  the  other.  Mrs.  Honour,  therefore,  liad 
heard  the  whole  story  of  Molly's  shame ; 
which  she,  being  of  a  very  communicative 
temper,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  her  mistress,  than  she  began  to 
relate  in  the  following  manner  : — 

'La,  ma'am,  what  doth  your  la'ship 
think  ?  The  girl  that  your  la'ship  saw  at 
church  on  Sunday,  whom  you  thought  so 
handsome ;  though  3'ou  would  not  have 
thought  her  so  handsome  neither,  if  you 
had  seen  her  nearer ;  but  to  be  sure  she 
hath  been  carried  before  the  justice  for 
beino*  bio;  with  child.  She  seemed  to  me 
',0  look  like  a  confident  slut  :  and  to  be 
sure  she  hath  laid  the  child  to  young  Mr. 
Jones ;  and  all  the  parish  says,  Mr.  All- 
worthy  is  so  angry  with  young  Mr.  Jones, 
that  he  won't  see  him.  To  be  sure,  one 
can't  help  pitying  the  poor  young  man, 
and  yet  he  doth  not  deserve  much  pity  nei- 
ther, for  demeaning  himself  with  such  kind 
of  trumpery.  Yet  he  is  so  pretty  a  gen- 
tleman, I  should  be  sorry  to  have  him 
turned  out  of  doors.  I  dares  to  swear  the 
wench  was  as  willing  as  he,  for  she  was 
always  a  forward  kind  of  body.  And 
when  wenciies  are  so  coming,  young  men 
are  net  so  much  to  be  blamed  neither  ;  for 
to  be  sure  they  do  no  more  than  what  is 
natural.  Indeed  it  is  beneath  them  to 
meddle  with  such  dirty  draggletaiis  ;  and 
whatever  happens  to  them,  it  is  good 
enough  for  them.  And  yet,  to  be  sure,  the 
vile  bao:Q:ao:es  are  most  in  fiiult.  I  wishes, 
with  all  my  heart,  they  were  to  be  well 
wb'oped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  for  it  is  a  pity 
the^'  should  be  the  ruin  of  a  pretty  young 
gt.iiL.oman  ;  and  nobody  cari  deny  but  that 
Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  handsomest 
young  men  that  ever ' 

She  was  running  on  thus,  wdien  Sophia, 
with  a  more  peevish  voice  than  she  lian 
ever  spoken  to  lier  before,  cried,  '  Prithee, 
why  dost  thou  trouole  me  with  all  this 
stulf?  What  concern  have  I  in  what  Mr. 
Jones  doth  ?  I  suppose  you  are  all  alike. 
Jind  you  seem  to  nie  to  be  angry  it  was 
ot  your  own  case.' 

'J,   ma'am!'   answered    Mrs.    Honour. 

I  am  sorry  your    ladyship   should    fiave 

uch  an  opinion  of  me.     I  am  sure  nobody 

can  say  any  such  thing  of  me.     All  the 

voung  fellows  in  the  world  may  go  to  tf  .e 

devil  for  me.     Because  I  said  he   was   a 


some  is  that  handsome  does.     A  beirga: 
wench  !- 


'  Stop  thy  torrent  of  impertinence,'  cries 
Sophia,  '  and  sec  whether  my  father  wan?^ 
me  at  breakfast.' 

Mrs.  Honour  then  fnmg  out  of  the  room 
muttering  much  to  herself;  of  which^ 
'Marry  come  up,  I  assure  you,'  was  ri' 
that  could  be  distinguished. 

Whether  Mrs.  Honour  really  deserved 
that  suspicion,  of  which  her  mistress  gave 
her  a  hint,  is  a  matter  which  we  cannot 
indulge  our  reader's  curiosity  by  resolving. 
We  will,  however,  make  him  amends  in 
disclosing  what  passed  in  the  mind  of 
Sophia. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect, 
that  a  secret  afTection  for  Mr.  Jones  hnd 
insensibh''  stolen  into  the  bosom  of  th:'i 
young  lady.  That  it  had  there  grown  to 
a  pretty  great  height  before  she  herself 
had  discovered  it.  \Vhen  she  first  begaii 
to  perceive  its  s^'-mptoms,  the  sensationa 
were  so  SAveet  and  pleasing,  that  she  had 
not  resolution  sufficient  to  check  or  repeJ 
them ;  and  thus  she  went  on  cherishing  a 
passion,  of  which  she  never  once  consider- 
ed the  consequences. 

This  incident  relating  to  Molly  firpt 
opened  her  e3^es.  She  now  first  perceive*! 
the  weakness  of  which  she  had  been  guilty ; 
and  though  it  caused  the  utmost  perturba- 
tion in  her  mind,  yet  it  had  the  effect  of 
other  nauseous  physic,  and  for  the  time 
expelled  her  distemper.  Its  operation  in- 
deed was  most  wonderfully  quick  ;  and  in 
the  short  interval,  while  her  maid  was  ab- 
sent, so  entirely  removed  all  symptoms, 
that  when  Mrs.  Honour  returned  with  a 
summons  from  her  father,  she  was  become 
perfectly  easy,  and  had  brought  herself  to 
a  thorough  indifference  for  Mr.  Jones. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  do,  in  almost 
every  particular,  imitate  those  of  the  body. 
For  wnich  reason,  we  hope,  that  learned 
faculty,  for  whom  we  have  so  profound  a 
respect,  will  pardon  us  the  violent  hands 
W'O  have  been  necessitated  to  lay  on  se 
veral  words  and  phrases,  which  of  right 
belong  to  them,  and  without  w^hicli  our 
descriptions  must  have  been  often  unintel 
ligible. 

Now  there  is  no  one  circumstance  in 
which  the  distempers  of  the  mind  bear  a 
more  exact  analogy  to  those  which  are 
called  bodily,  than  that  aptness  which  loth 
have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in  the  t  !C- 
lent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice  I 
have  known  ambition,  wlien  cured  at  ci  nrl 
by  frequent  disappomtments,  (whicK  art 


handsome  man  !     Every  body  says  it  as  j  tfie  only  physic  f'^r  it,)  to  break  out  agaL 
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in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the  jrrand  jury 
L  an  assizes ;  and  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  so  lar  conquered  avarice,  as  to 
lErive  away  many  a  sixpence,  tliat  comfort- 
ed, himself,  at  last,  on  his  death-bed,  by 
makinf^a  crafty  and  advantageous  bar/_rain 
concerning  his  ensuing  luneral,  Avith  an 
undertaker  who  had  married  his  only  child. 

In  the  affair  of  love,  which,  out  of  strict 
conformity  with  the  stoic  philosophy,  we 
shall  here  treat  as  a  disease,  this  proncness 
to  relapse  is  no  less  conspicuous.  Thus  it 
happened  to  poor  Sophia  ;  upon  whom,  the 
very  next  time  she  saw  young  Jones,  all 
tlie  former  symptoms  returned,  and  from 
that  time  cold*^and  hot  fits  alternately  seized 
her  heart. 

The  situation  of  this  young  lady  was  now 
rery  different  from  what  it  had  ever  been 
before.  That  passion,  which  had  formerly 
been  so  exquisitely  delicious,  became  now  a 
scorpion  in  her  bosom.  She  resisted  it, 
therefore,  with  her  utmost  force,  and  sum- 
moned every  argument  lier  reason,  (which 
was  surprisingly  strong  for  her  age,)  could 
suggest,  to  subdue  and  expel  it.  In  this 
she  so  far  succeeded,  that  she  began  to  hope, 
from  time  and  absence,  a  perfect  cure.  She 
resolved  therefore  to  avoid  Tom  Jones  as 
much  as  possible ;  for  which  purpose  she 
began  to  conceive  a  design  of  visiting  her 
aunt,  to  which  she  made  no  doubt  of  ob- 
taining her  father's  consent. 

But  Fortune,  wdio  had  other  designs  in 
her  iiead,  put  an  immediate  stop  to  any 
such  proceeding,  by  introducing  an  acci- 
dent, which  will  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dreadful  accident  xvhich  bejel  Sopliia.  The  gal- 
lant behaviour  of  Jones,  and  the  more  dreadful 
consequences  of  that  behaviour  to  the  young  lady  ; 
rcith  a  short  digression  in  favour  of  the  fcmcde 
sex. 

Mr.  Western  grew  every  day  fonder  and 
fonder  of  Sophia,  insomuch  that  his  beloved 
dogs  themselves  almost  gave  place  to  her  in 
his  afiections;  but  as  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  abandon  these,  he  contrivefl  very 
cunningly  to  enjoy  their  company,  together 
with  that  of  his  daughter,  by  insisting  on 
her  riding  a  hunting  with  him. 

Sophia,  to  whom  her  father's  word  was 
a  law,  readily  complied  with  his  desires, 
though  she  had  not  the  least  delight  in  a 
sport,  which  was  of  too  rough  and  mascu- 
line a  nature  to  suit  with  her  disposition. 
She  liad,  however,  another  motiv^e,  beside 
her  obedience,  to  accompany  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  chase  ;  for,  by  lier  presence, 
she  hoped  ir  some  measure  to  restrain  his 
ttnpetuoiily,  and  to  ])revent  him  from  so 


frequently  exposing   liis  neck  lo  the  ui 
most  hazard. 

The  sironijcst  objection  was.  thn*  whicn 
would  have  iormerly  been  an  inducemeni 
to  her,  namely,  the  frequent  meeting  with 
younsr  Jones,  whom  she  had  determr  ed  ui 
avoid;  but,  as  the  end  of  the  hunting  £ear 
son  now  ipproached,  she  lioped,  by  a  shon 
absence  with  her  aunt,  to  reason  hersell 
entirely  out  of  her  unfortunate  passion ; 
and  had  not  any  doubt  of  being  able  to 
meet  him  in  the  field  the  subsequent  sea- 
son without  the  least  danger. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  hunting,  as  she 
was  returning  from  the  chase,  and  was  ar- 
rived within  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's house,  her  horse,  whose  mettlesome 
spirit  required  a  better  rider,  fell  suddenly 
to  prancing  and  capering  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  siie  was  in  the  most  imminent 
peril  of  falling.  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at 
little  distance  behind,  saw  this,  and  im- 
mediately galloped  up  to  her  assistance. 
As  soon  as  he  came  up,  he  leaped  li'om  his 
own  horse,  and  caught  hold  of  hers  by  the 
bridle.  The  unruly  beast  presently  rear- 
ed himself  an  end  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
threw  his  lovely  burden  from  his  back, 
and  Jones  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

She  was  so  affected  with  the  friglit,  that 
she  was^  not  immediately  able  to  satisly 
Jones,  who  was  very  sohcitous  to  knov/, 
whether  she  had  received  any  hurt.  She 
soon  after,  however,  recovered  her  spirits, 
assured  him  she  was  safe,  and  thanked 
him  ior  the  care  lie  had  taken  of  her. 
Jones  answered,  'If  I  have  preserved 
you,  madam,  I  am  sufficiently  repaid;  for, 
I  promise  you,  I  would  have  secured  you 
from  the  least  harm  at  the  expense  of  a 
much  greater  misfortune  to  myself  than  I 
have  sufiered  on  this  occasion.' 

'  What  misfortune  r'  rephed  Sophia; 
eagerly :  *  I  hope  you  have  come  to  no 
mischief?' 

'Be  no!  concerned,  madam,'  answered 
Jones.  '  Heaven  be  praised  you  have  es- 
caped so  well,  considering  the  danger  you 
Avas  in.  If  I  have  broke  my  arm,  I  corv- 
sider  it  as  a  trifle,  in  comparison  of  what  I 
leared  upon  your  account.' 

Sophia  then  screamed  out,  '  Broke  your 
arm,  Heaven  fi^bid.' 

'I  am  afraid  I  have,  madam,'  says 
Jones ;  '  but  I  beg  you  will  suffer  me  first 
to  take  care  of  you.  1  have  a  right-hand 
3'et  at  your  service,  to  lielp  you  iuto  the 
next  field,  whence  we  have  but  a  very 
little  walk  to  your  father's  liouse.' 

Sophia,  seeing  his  left-arm  dangling  by 
his  side,  while  he  was  using  the  other  m 
lead  her,  no  longer  doubted  of  the  truth 
She  now  grcAv  much  paler  th:m  her  feari 
for  herselt  had  made  her  before.  All  hej 
limbs  were  seized  with  a  trembhng,  msc 
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aiiicli  that  Jones  could  scarce  support  her  ; 
ind,  as  htM-  llioiu^hts  woro  in  no  less  a<ri- 
lation,  ehe  coiil'i  not  rofrnln  from  i^ivui^ 
Jones  a  look  so  (uil  of  tenderness,  that  it 
almost  ar<£ued  a  stroni^cr  sensation  in  her 
mind,  than  even  gratitude  and  j)ity  united 
can  raise  in  the  gentlest  female  bosom, 
without  the  .assistance  of  a  third  more 
powerful  passion. 

Mr.  W  estern,  who  was  advanced  at 
some  distance  when  this  accident  hap- 
pened, was  now  returned,  as  were  the  rest 
of  the  horsemen.  Sophia  immediately  ac- 
quainted them  with  what  had  befallen 
Jones,  and  begged  them  to  take  care  of 
him.  Upon  which  Western,  who  had 
been  much  alarmed  by  meeting  his  daugh- 
ter's horse  without  its  rider,  and  was  now 
overjoyed  to  find  her  unhurt,  cried  out, 
'  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse.  If  Tom  hath 
broken  liis  arm,  we  will  get  a  joiner  to 
mend  un  again.' 

The  squire  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
proceeded  to  his  house  on  foot,  with  his 
daughter  and  Jones.  An  impartial  spec- 
tator, who  had  met  them  on  the  Avay, 
would,  on  viewing  their  several  counte- 
nances, have  concluded  Sophia  alone  to 
have  been  the  object  of  compassion  :  for 
as  to  Jones,  he  exulted  in  having  probably 
saved  the  life  of  the  young  lady  at  the 
price  only  of  a  broken  bone  ;  and  Mr. 
Western,  though  he  was  not  unconcerned 
\t  the  accident  which  had  befallen  Jones, 
A'as,  hoAvever,  delighted  in  a  much  higher 
degree  with  the  fortunate  escape  ol  his 
daughter. 

The  generosity  of  Sophia's  temper  con- 
strued this  behaviour  of  Jones  into  great 
bravery;  and  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her  heart ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  there 
is  no  one  quality  which  so  generally  re- 
commends men  to  women  as  this ;  pro- 
ceeding, if  we  believe  the  common  opinion, 
from  that  natural  timidity  of  the  sex, 
which  is,  says  Mr.  Osborne,  '  so  great, 
that  a  woman  is  the  most  cowardly  of  all 
the  creatures  God  ever  made ;' — a  senti- 
ment more  remarkable  for  its  bluntncss 
than  for  its  truth.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poli- 
tics, doth  tbem,  I  believe,  more  justice, 
when  he  says,  '  The  modesty  and  fortitude 
of  men  di-fler  from  those  virtues  in  women; 
for  the  fortitude  which  becomes  a  woman^ 
would  be  cowardice  in  a  man  ;  and  the 
modesty  which  becomes  a  man,  would  be 
pertness  in  a  woman.'  Nor  is  there,  per- 
haps, more  of  truth  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  derive  the  partiality  which  women 
are  inclined  to  show  to  the  brave,  from  the 
excess  of  their  fear.  Mr.  Bayle,  (I  think, 
in  his  article  of  Helen,)  imputes  this,  and 
with  greater  probability,  to  their  violent 
ove  of  glory  ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  've 
^lave   the  authority  of  hin^    who,    of  all 


others,  saw  farthest  into  human  nature,  and 
who  introduces  the  heroine  of  liis  Odyssey, 
the  great  pattern  of  matrimohial  love  and 
constancy,  assigning  the  glory  of  her  lius- 
band  as  tlie  only  source  of  her  aflectior 
towards  him.* 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
accident  operated  very  strongly  on  So{)hia, 
and  indeed,  after  much  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  at 
this  very  time,  thf.  charming  Sopliia  ma  :e 
no  less  impression  on  the  heart  of  Jones  ; 
to  say  the  truth,  he  had  for  some  time  be- 
come sensible  of  the  irresistible  power  oi 
her  charms. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  arrival  of  c  surgeon.     His  operalmis ;   and  a 
long  dialogue  betioeen  Sophia  and  her  maid. 

When  they  arrived  in  Mr.  Western's 
hall,  Sophia,  who  had  tottered  along  with 
much  difficulty,  sunk  down  in  her  chair ; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  hartshorn  and 
water,  she  was  prevented  from  fainting 
away,  and  had  pretty  Avell  recovered  her 
spirits,  when  the  surgeon,  who  was  seni 
for  to  Jones,  appeared.  Mr.  Western, 
who  imputed  these  symptoms  in  his  daugh- 
ter to  her  fail,  advised  her  to  be  presently 
blooded,  by  way  of  prevention.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  seconded  by  the  surgeon, 
who  gave  so  many  reasons  for  bleeding, 
and  quoted  so  many  cases  where  persons 
had  miscarried  for  want  of  it,  that  the 
squire  became  very  importunate,  and  in- 
deed insisted  peremptorily  that  his  daugh- 
ter should  be  blooded. 

Sophia  soon  yielded  to  the  commands  of 
her  father,  though  entirely  contrary  to  her 
own  inclinations  ;  lor  she  suspected,  I  be- 
lieve, less  danger  from  the  fright,  than 
either  the  squire  or  the  surireon.  She  then 
stretched  out  her  beautiful  arm,  and  tlie 
operat-or  began  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

While  the  servants  were  busied  in  pro- 
viding materials,  the  surgeon  who  imputed 
the  backwardness  which  had  appeared  in 
Sophia  to  her  fears,  began  to  comfort  her 
with  assurances  that  there  was  not  the 
least  danger ;  for  no  accident,  he  said, 
could  ever  happen  in  bleeding,  but  from 
the  monstrous  ignorance  of  pretenders  xo 
surgery,  wliich  he  pretty  plainly  insinuated 
vras  not  at  present  to  be  apprehended. 
Sophia  declared  she  was  not  under  the 
least  apprehension  ;  adding,  '  If  you  open 
an  artery,  I  promise  you  I'll  foririve  you.* 
'Will  you?'  cries  Western:  'D — n  me, 
if  I  will. — If  he  does  thee  tiie  least  mis 
chiei.  d — n  me  if  I  don't  ha'  the  heart's 

♦  The.  English  reader  will  not  find  t  lis  in  U»e 
poem ;  fi  r  the  sentiment  is  entirely  left  out  in  :>*• 
translatioa. 
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biood  o'  un  out.'  The  sur<^eon  assrnled 
to  bleed  her  upon  lliese  conditions,  and 
then  proceeded  to  his  operation,  whi^h  lie 
pertbrmed  with  as  much  dexterity  as  ne 
nad  promised  ;  and  witli  i\3  much  quick- 
ness :  for  he  took  but  little  blood  from  her, 
Raying,  it  was  much  safer  to  bleed  again 
and  again,  than  to  take  away  too  much  at 
once. 

Sophia,  when  her  arm  was  bound  up, 
retired:  for  she  was  not  willing,  (nor  was 
i^,  perhaps,  strictly  decent,)  lo  be  present 
at  the  operation  ou  Jones.  Indeed,  one 
objection  which  she  had  to  bleeding, 
(tfiouf^h  she  did  not  make  i.,)  was  the  de- 
''ly  which  it  would  occasior  to  setting  the 
!>rokenbone.  For  Western,  when  Sophia 
was  concerned,  had  no  consideration  but 
for  her;  and  as  lor  Jones  himself,  he  'sat 
iilce  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at 
f);rief.'  To  say  the  truth,  when  he  saw 
the  blood  springing  from  the  lovely  arm 
M'  Sophia,  he  scarce  thought  of  what  had 
happened  to  himself. 

The  surgeon  now  ordered  his  patient 
to  be  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  then  en- 
tu'cly  baring  the  arm,  he  began  to  stretch 
and  examine  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
tortures  }'e  put  him  to,  caused  Jones  to 
make  several  wry  faces ;  which  the  sur- 
g(ion  observing,  greatly  wondered  at,  cry- 
ing, '  What  is  the  matter,  sir?  I  am  sure 
II  is  impossible  I  should  hurt  you.'  And 
then,  holding  forth  the  broken  arm,  he 
began  a  learned  and  very  long  lecture  on 
anatomy,  in  which  simple  and  double  frac- 
tures were  most  accurately  considered  ; 
and  the  several  ways  in  which  Jones  migh' 
have  broken  his  arm  were  discussed,  with 
proper  annotations,  showing  how  many  of 
these  would  have  been  better,  and  how 
many  worse,  than  the  present  case. 

Having  at  length  finished  his  laboured 
harangue,  with  which  the  audience,  though 
it  had  greatly  raised  their  attention  and 
tuimiration,  were  not  much  edified,  as  they 
really  understood  not  a  single  syllable  of 
all  he  bad  said,  he  proceeded  to  business, 
which  he  was  more  expeditious  in  finish- 
mg,  than  he  had  been  in  beginning. 

.Jones  was  then  ordered  into  a  bed, 
\vhich  Mr.  Western  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept at  his  own  house,  and  sentence  of 
water-gruei  was  passed  ujion  him. 

AiTong  tne  good  company  which  had 
attended  in  the  hall  during  the  bone- 
setting,  Mrs.  Honour  was  one;  who  being 
Bumnioned  to  her  mistress  as  soon  as  it 
was  over,  and  asked  by  her  how  thi^  voung 
gentleman  did,  presently  launched  into 
extravagant  priises  on  the  magnimit}',  as 
she  called  it,  of  his  behaviour,  which,  she 
said,  '  was  so  charming  in  so  pretty  a 
creature.'  S,he  then  burst  forth  into  much 
wairmer  siicomiums  on  the  beauty  of  his 
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person;  enumerating  many  particular*^ 
and  ending  with  the  whiteness  of  his  skm. 

This  discourse  had  an  eficct  on  Sophia'j 
countenance,  which  would  not  pcrhapii 
have  escaped  the  observance  of  the  saga- 
cious waiting-woman,  liad  she  once  looKed 
her  mistress  in  the  face  all  the  time  she 
was  speaking:  but  as  a  looking-glass, 
which  was  most  commodiously  placed  ap- 
posite  to  her,  gave  her  an  oi)portunily  or 
surveying  those  features,  in  which,  ol'  all 
others,  she  took  most  delight,  so  she  had 
not  once  removed  her  eyes  from  that  ami- 
able object  during  her  whole  speech. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  so  entirely  wrapt  ui:> 
in  the  subject  on  which  she  exercised  her 
tongue,  and  the  object  before  her  eyes, 
that  she  gave  her  mistress  time  to  conquei 
her  confusion  ;  which  having  done,  she 
smiled  on  her  maid,  and  told  her,  '  She 
was  certainly  in  love  with  this  young  <el- 
low.' — '  I  in  love,  madam  !'  answers  she  : 
'  upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  assure  you, 
ma'am,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  I  am  not.' 
— '  Why,  if  you  was,'  cries  her  mistress, 
'  I  see  no  reason  that  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  it;  for  he  is  certainly  a  pretty 

fellow.' '  Yes,    ma'am,'    answered    the 

other,  'that  he  is,  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that 
he  is,  and,  as  your  ladyship  says,  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  loving 
him,  though  he  is  my  betters.  To  be 
sure,  gentlelblks  are  but  flesh  and  blood  no 
more  than  us  servants.  Besides,  as  for  M. . 
Jones,  thof  Squire  Allworthy  hath  made 
a  gentleman  of  him,  he  was  not  so  good 
as  myself  hv  birth  ;  for  thof  I  am  a  poor 
body  I  am  an  honest  person's  child,  and 
my  father  and  mother  were  married,  which 
is  more  thiiii  some  people  can  say,  as  high 
as  they  hold  their  heads.  Marry,  come 
up  !  i  assure  you,  my  dirty  cousin ;  thof 
his  skin  be  so  white,  and  to  be  sure  it  i.? 
the  most  whitest  that  ever  was  seen,  I  anj 
a  christian  as  well  as  he,  and  nobody  can 
say  that  I  am  base  born ;  my  grandfather 
w^as  a  clergyman,*  and  w^ould  have  been 
very  angry,  I  believe,  to  have  tiioug;i< 
any  of  his  family  sho'j''i  have  taken  u; 
with  Molly  Seagrim's  dirty  leavings.' 

Perhaps  Sophia  might  have  suffered  hci 
maid  to  run  on  in  this  manner,  irom  want- 
ing sufficient  spirits  to  stop  her  tongue, 
which  the  reader  may  probably  conjecture 
was  no  very  easy  task  ;  for  certainly  ther<! 
were  some  passages  in  her  speech  which 
Avere  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  lady. 
However,  she  now  checked  the  torrent,  as 


*  This  is  ihc  second  person  of  low  condition  vthoro 
we  have  recorded  in  this  history  to  have  sprung  firona 
the  clergy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  in.Gtances  will,  in 
future  ages,  wlien  some  provision  is  made  for  th« 
families  of  the  inferior  clergy,  appear  stranger  tiw 
tliey  can  be  thoujjht  at  present. 


A  FOl  NDLING. 


Ill 


th€:e  S(  cuied  no  jnd  ofits  flowinir.  '  I  won- 
:ler,'  sayjsho,  'at  your  assurance  in  daiir 
to  talk  thus  ofojicofiny  father's  IricMids.  ^o 
to  the  wench,  I  order  you  never  to  mention 
her  name  to  nie.  And,  with  ron^ard  to  tlie 
younir  iiontlenian's  hirtlj,  those  wliocansay 
nolhin*:^  more  to  his  disadvanta<»-e,  may  as 
well  be  silent  on  that  head,  as  I  desire  you 
will  be  for  the  fulure.' 

•  I  am  sorry  I  have  offended  your  lady- 
ship,' answered  Mrs.  Honour.  '  I  am  sure 
I  hate  Molly  Seagrim  as  much  as  your 
ladyship  can;  and  as  for  abusing  Squire 
Jones,  J  can  call  all  the  servants  in  the 
hoiLise  to  witness,  that  whenever  any  talk 
hath  been  about  bastards,  I  liave  alwjiys 
taken  his  part ;  for  which  of  you,  says  I  to 
the  footman,  would  not  be  a  bastard,  if  he 
could,  to  be  made  a  gentleman  of?  And, 
says  I,  I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man; and  he  hath  one  of  the  whitest  hands 
in  the  world  ;  for  to  be  sure  so  he  hath : 
and,  says  I,  one  of  the  sweetest  tcmperedst, 
best  naturedst  men  in  the  world  he  is ; 
and,  says  I,  all  the  servants  and  neighbours 
all  round  the  country  loves  him.  And,  to 
be  sure,  I  could  tell  your  ladyship  some- 
thing, but  tliat  I  am  afraid  it  would  oliend 
you. — '  What  c(mld  you  tell  me.  Honour? ' 
says  Sophia.  '  Nay,  ma'am,  to  be  sure  he 
meant  nothing  by  it ;  therefore  I  would  not 
have  your  ladyship  be  offended.' — '  Prithee 
lell  me,'  says  Sophia :  '  I  v/ill  know  it  this 
instant.' — '  Why,  ma'am,'  answered  Mrs. 
Honour,  'he  came  into  the  room  one  day 
vtist  week,  when  I  Avas  at  work,  and  there 
lay  your  ladyship's  muff  on  a  chair,  and  to 
be  sure  lie  put  his  hands  into  it ;  that  very 
nmff  your  ladyship  gave  me  but  yesterday. 
La !  says  I,  Mr.  Jones,  you  will  stretch 
my  lady'vS  mufi",  and  spoil  it :  but  he  still 
kept  his  hands  in  it ;  and  then  he  kissed 
it — to  be  sure,  I  hardly  ever  saAV  such  a 
kiss  in  my  life  as  he  gave  it.' — '  I  suppose 
he  did  not  know  it  was  mine,'  replied  So- 
phia. '  Your  ladyship  shall  hear,  ma'am. 
He  kissed  it  again  and  again,  and  said,  it 
was  the  prettiest  muff  in  the  world.  La  ! 
sir,  says  I,  you  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times.  Yes,  Mrs.  Honour,  cried  he  ;  but 
who  can  see  any  thmg  beautiful  in  the 
presence  of  your  lady,  but  herself.'* — Nay, 
that's  not  all,  neither ;  but  I  hope  your 
ladyship  won't  be  offended,  for  to  be  sure 
he  meant  nothing.  One  day  as  your  lady- 
ship was  playing  on  the  harpsichord  to  my 
master,  Ml".  Jones  was  sitting  in  the  next 
room,  and  methou^ht  he  looked  melancho- 
'V.  La !  says  I,  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the 
iiatter  ?  a  penny  Cnr  your  thoughts,  says 
:.  Why,  hussy,  says  he,  starting  up 
rem  a  dream,  what  can  I  be  thinkin^^j  of^, 
•jvhen  that  angel  your  mistress  is  playing  ? 
tVnd  then  squeezing  me  by  the  hand.  Oh ! 
\Irs.  Honour  says  he,  how  happy  will  that 


ir  .  ^: — and  then  he  sighed.  Upon  my 
.,iti,  his  breath  is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay. 
—  Hut  to  be  sure  he  UK^ant  no  harm  by  it. 
So  I  hoj)e  your  ladyshij)  will  r.ot  mention 
a  word ;  for  he  gave  me  a  crown  never  to 
mention  it,  and  made  me  swear  upon  a 
book  ;  but  I  believe,  indeed,  it  was  not  the 
Bible.' 

Till  something  of  a  more  l)eautiful  red 
than  vermilion  can  be  found  out,  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  Sophia's  colour  on  this  oc- 
casion. '  Ho — nour,'  says  she,  'I — if  you 
will  not  mention  this  any  more  to  me,-  - 
nor  to  any  body  else,  I  will  not  betray 
you — I  mean,  I  will  not  be  angry  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  of  your  tongue.  Why,  my  girl, 
will  you  give  it  such  liberties  ?' — '  Nay, 
ma'am,'  answered  she,  '  to  be  sure,  I 
would  sooner  cut  out  my  tongue  than 
offend  your  ladyship.  To  be  sure,  I  shall 
never  mention  a  word  that  your  ladyship 
would  not  have  me.' — '  Why,  I  would  not 
have  you  mention  this  any  more,'  said 
Sophia,  '  for  it  may  come  to  ray  father's 
ears,  and  he  would  be  angry  with  Mr. 
Jones ;  though  I  really  believe,  as  you 
say,  he  meant  nothing.  I  should  be  very 
angry  myself,  if  I  imagined — '  ' — Nay, 
ma'am,'  says  Honour,  '  1  protest  I  believe 
he  meant  nothing.  I  thought  he  talked 
as  if  he  was  out  of  his  senses ;  nay,  he 
said  he  believed  he  was  beside  himself 
when  he  had  spoken  the  words.  Ay,  sir, 
says  I,  I  believe  so  too.  Yes,  said  he, 
Honour. — But  I  ask  your  ladyship's  par- 
don ;  I  could  tear  my  tongue  out  for 
offending  you.' — '  Go  on,'  says  Sophia  ; 
'  you  may  mention  any  tiling  you  have 
not  told  me  before.' — '  Yes,  Honour,  says 
he,  (this  was  some  time  afterwards,  "when 
he  gave  me  the  crown,)  I  am  neither  such 
a  coxcomb,  or  such  a  villain,  as  to  think 
of  her  in  any  other  delight  but  as  my  god- 
dess ;  as  such  I  will  ahvays  worship  and 
adore  her  while  I  have  breath. — This  was 
all,  ma'am,  I  Avill  be  sworn,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance.  I  was  in  a  passion 
with  him  myself,  till  I  found  he  meant  no 
harm.' — '  Indeed,  Honour,'  says  Sophia, 
'I  believe  you  have  a  real  alfection  for 
me.  I  was  provoked  the  other  day  when 
I  gave  you  warning;  but  if  you  have  a 
desire  to  stay  with  me,  you  shall.' — '  To 
be  sure,  ma'am,'  answered  Mrs.  Honour, 
'  I  shall  never  desire  to  part  with  your 
ladyship.  To  be  sure,  I  almost  cried  my 
eyes  out  when  you  gave  me  warning.  It 
would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me  to  desire 
to  leave  your  ladyship  ;  because  as  why,  I 
should  never  get  so  good  a  place  again. 
I  am  sure  I  would  live  and  dio  with  your 
ladyship ;  for,  as  poor  Mr.  Jones  said, 
happy  is  the  man — ' 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  a  con- 
vers?'/on    which   had    wrought   such    ar 
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effect  on   Sophia,  tha:  she   was,  perhaps,  .'scrihe   it,  from  despair  of  sjcccsh      Mos 


more  obhged  to  her  hleedinij:  in  the  rnorn 
ing,  ilian  slie,  at  the  time,  had  appre- 
hended she  should  be.  As  to  the  present 
situaiion  of  her  mind,  1  shall  adhere  to  a 


rule  of  Horace,  by  not  attempting  to  de-    so  well  drawn. 


of  my  readers  will  su<p<rest  it  easily  ti 
themselves;  and  the  lew  w})0  cannot, 
would  not  understand  thu  })icture,  or  at 
least  would   deny  it  to  be  nutural,  if  eve^ 
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COIfTAIKlNG    A    PORTION    OF    TIME    SOMEWHAT    LOXS'GER    THAW    HALF    A    YEAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  striotis  in  writing  ;  and  for  \ohat  purpose  it 
is  introduced. 

Peradventure  there  may  he  wo  parts 
ui  tills  prodigious  work  which  will  give 
the  reader  less  pleasure  in  the  perusing, 
tlian  those  which  have  given  the  author 
tlie  greatest  pains  in  composing.  Among 
ihese,  probably,  may  be  reckoned  those 
mitial  essays  wliich  we  have  prefixed  to 
the  historical  matter  contained  in  every 
book ;  and  wliich  we  have  determined  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  of  which  we  have  set  ourselves  at 
the  head. 

For  this  our  determination  we  do   not 
nold  ourselves   strictly   bound    to   assign 
iiny  reason  ;  it  being  abundantly  sufficient 
that  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  all  prosai-comi-epic 
writing.    Who  ever  demanded  the  reasons 
of  that  nice  unity  of  time  or  place  which  is 
now  established  to  be  so  essential  to  dra- 
matic poetry  .''  What  critic  hath  been  ever 
asked,  why  a  play  may  not  contnni  iwa 
days  as  well  as  one?    Or  why  the  audi 
ence,  (provided  they  travel,  like   electors, 
without  any  expense,)  may  not  be  wafted 
fifty  miles  as  well  as  five  ?  Hath  any  com- 
mentator well  accounted  for  the  limitation 
which   an  ancient  critic  hath  set   to  the 
drama,  which  he  will  have  contain  neither 
more  nor  less  than  five  acts  ?  Or  hath  any 
one   living  attempted  to  explain  what  the 
modern  judges  of  our  tlieatres  mean  by 
that  word  loi^  ;  by  which  they  have  hap- 
pily  succeeded  in  banishing   all  humour 
from  the  stage,  and  have  made  the  theatre 
as   dull    as  a    drawing-room?    Ujxin    all 
these  occasions,  the  world  seems  to  have 
-embraced  a  maxim  of  our  law,  viz.  cuicun- 
que  in  arte  sua  pento  credendum  est :  for 
t   seems,    perhaps,    difficult  to  conceive, 
that  any  one  should  have  had  enough  of 
'»mpi5dence   to  lay  down  dogmatical  rules 
.r   any  art  or  science  without   the  least 
K>undation.     In  such  cases,  therefore,  we 
i'  f  apt  to  conclude  there  are  sound  and 


good  reasons  at  the  bottom,  though  we 
are  unfortunately  not  able  to  see  so  liir. 

Now,  in  reality,  the  v/orld  fiave  paid  too 
great  a  com])limcnt  to  critics,  and  liave 
imagined  them  men  of  much  greater  pro- 
fundity than  they  renlly  are.  From  this 
complaisance,  the  critics  have  been  em- 
boldened to  assume  a  dictatorial  power, 
and  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  they  have 
now  become  the  masters,  and  have  the 
assurance  to  give  laws  to  those  authors, 
from  whose  predecessors  they  ori<z"inallv 
received  tliem. 

The  critic,  rightly  considered,  is  no 
more  than  the  clerk,  whose  office  it  is  to 
transcribe  the  rules  and  laws  laid  down  by 
those  great  judges,  whose  vast  strength 
of  genius  hath  placed  them  in  the  light  ot 
legislators,  in  the  several  sciences  over 
which  they  presided.  This  office  was  all 
which  the  critics  of  old  aspired  to ;  nor 
did  they  ever  dare  to  advance  a  sentence, 
without  supporting  it  by  the  authority  of 
the  judge  from  whence  it  was  borrowed. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  and  in  ages  of 
'gnorance,  the  clerk  began  to  invade  the 
power,  and  assume  the  dignity  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  laws  of  writing  were  no  longer 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  author,  but 
on  the  dictates  of  the  critic.  The  clerk 
became  the  legislator ;  and  those  very 
peremptorily  gave  laws,  whose  business  it 
was,  at  first,  only  to  transcribe  them. 

Hence  rose  an  obvious,  and,  perhaps, 
an  unavoidable  error;  lor  these  critics, 
being  men  of  shallow  capacities,  very 
easily  mistook  mere  form  lor  substance. 
They  acted  as  a  judge  would,  who  should 
adhere  to  the  lifeless  letter  of  law,  and 
reject  the  spirit.  Little  circumstances, 
which  were,  perhaps,  accidental  in  a  great 
author,  were  by  these  critics  considered  ic 
constitute  his  chief  merit,  and  trangrrcJttea 
as  essentials  to  be  observ^ed  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors. To  these  encroachments,  time 
and  ignorance,  the  two  great  supporters 
of  imposture,  gave  authority  ;  and  thus 
many  rules  for  good  writing  have  loeen 
established,  which  have  not  the  least  four* 
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dation  in  truth  or  na.iire;  and  which  com- 
tnonl^f  stM"vc  lor  no  ithcr  purpose  than  to 
curb  and  restrnin  irenius,  in  the  .same  man- 
ner as  it  wouKl  have  restrained  tlie  (hm- 
cin<]r-niaster,  iiad  the  many  excellent  trea- 
tises on  tiiat  art  laid  it  down  as  an  essen- 
tial rule  that  every  man  must  dance  in 
chains. 

'lo  avoid,  tiiereforc,  all  imputation  of 
fiyinii;  down  a  rule  I'or  ])osteril.y,  founded 
only  on  the  authority  oi' ipse  dixit, — lor 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  Ave  have  not  the 
profoundest  veneration, — we  shall  here 
waive  the  privileij^e  above  contended  for, 
and  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  inter- 
sperse these  several  digressive  essays  in 
the  course  of  this  work. 

And  here  we  shall,  of  necessity,  be  led 
to  open  a  new  vein  of  knowledge,  which, 
if  it  liath  been  discovered,  hath  not,  to  our 
remembrance,  been  wrought  on  by  any 
ancient  or  modern  writer.  This  vein  is  no 
other  than  that  of  contrast,  which  runs 
through  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  and 
may  probably  have  a  large  share  in  con- 
stit  iting  in  us  the  idea  of  all  beauty,  as 
well  natural  as  artificial :  for  what  demon- 
strates the  beauty  and  excellence  of  any 
thing,  but  its  reverse  ?  Thus  the  beauty 
of  day,  and  tliat  of  summer,  is  set  off  by 
the  horrors  of  night  and  winter.  And,  I 
believe,  if  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  have 
seen  only  the  two  former,  he  would  have 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  beauty. 

But  to  avoid  too  serious  an  air  ;  can  it 
be  doubted,  but  that  the  finest  woman  in 
the  world  would  lose  all  benefit  of  her 
charms  in  the  eye  of  a  man  who  had  never 
Been  one  of  another  cast?  The  ladies 
themselves  seem  so  sensible  of  this,  that 
they  are  all  industrious  to  procure  foils ; 
nay,  they  will  become  foils  to  themselves ; 
for  I  have  observed,  (at  Bath  particularly,) 
that  they  endeavour  to  appear  as  ugly  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  set  off 
that  beauty  which  they  intend  to  show  you 
in  the  evening. 

Most  artists  have  this  secretin  practice, 
tliough  some,  perhaps,  have  no*^  much 
studied  the  theory.  The  jewellei  knows 
that  the  finest  brilliant  requires  a  i  ;  and 
the  painter,  by  the  contrast  of  his  i  ,:ures, 
often  acqiures  great  applause. 

A  great  genius  among  «s  will  illuv  rate 
this  matter  fully.  I  cannot,  indeed,  range 
him  under  any  general  head  of  common 
artists,  ?s  he  liath  a  title  to  be  placed 
among  those 

Inventas  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  antes. 
Who  by  invented  arts  have  life  improv'd- 

I  mean  here,  the  inventor  of  that  "most 
exquisite  entertainment,  called  the  English 
Pantomime. 
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This  entertainment  consisted  3f  two 
parts,  which  the  inventor  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  serious  and  the  comic. 
The  serious  exlnhitea  a  certain  number  of 
heathen  gods  and  hero(?s,  who  Avere  cer- 
tainly the  worst  and  dullest  company  into 
Avhicli  an  audience  Avas  ever  introduced  ; 
and,  (which  was  a  secret  known  to  iew,) 
were  actually  intended  so  to  be,  in  order  to 
contrast  the  comic  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  display  the  tricks  of  Harle- 
quin to  the  better  advantage 

This  was,  perhaps,  no  very  civil  use  of 
such  personages ;  but  the  contrivance  was, 
nevertheless,  ingenious  enough,  and  had 
its  effect.  And  this  will  noAV  plainly  ap- 
pear, if,  instead  of  serious  and  comic,  Ave 
supply  the  words  duller  and  dullest;  for 
the  comic  was  certainly  duller  than  any 
thing  before  shoAvn  on  the  sta;^c,  and  could 
be  set  off  only  by  that  superlative  degree 
of  dullness  Avhich  composed  the  serious. 
So  intolerably  serious,  indeed,  Avere  these 
gods  and  heroes,  that  Harlequin,  (tliough 
the  English  gentleman  of  that  name  is  not 
at  all  related  to  the  French  family,  for  he 
is  of  a  much  more  serious  disposition,)  Avas 
always  Avelcome  on  the  stage,  as  he  re- 
lieved the  audience  from  Avorse  company. 

Judicious  writers  have  ahvays  practised 
this  art  of  contrast  Avith  great  success.  I 
ha\'e  been  surprised  that  Horace  should 
cavil  at  this  art  in  Homer ;  but,  indeed, 
he  contradicts  himself  in  the  \"ery  next 
line  : 

Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus, 
Verum  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrenere  somnum. 
I  grieve  if  e'er  great  Homer  chance  to  sleep  ; 
Yet  slumbers  on  long  works  have  right  to  creep. 

For  we  are  not  here  to  understand,  as, 
perhaps,  some  have,  that  an  author  ac- 
tually falls  asleep  Avhile  he  is  writing.  It 
is  true,  that  readers  are  too  apt  to  be  so 
overtaken  ;  but,  if  the  Avork  Avas  as  long 
as  any  of  Oldmixon,  the  author  himself  is 
too  Avell  entertained  to  be  subject  to  tlie 
least  drowsiness.  He  is,  as  Mr.  Pope 
observes. 

Sleepless  himself  to  give  his  readers  sleep. 

To  say  the  truth,  these  soporific  parts 
are  so  many  scenes  of  serious  artfully  in- 
terwoven, in  order  to  contrast  and  set  ofl 
the  rest;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning  of? 
late  facetious  Avriter  Avho  told  the  public, 
that  AvheneA^er  he  Avas  dull  they  might  be 
assured  there  Avas  a  design  in  it. 

In  this  light,  then,  or  rather  in  this  daik 
ness,  I  AA'Ould  have  the  reader  to  considei 
these  initial  essays.  And,  after  tlie  warn- 
ing, if  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  he  can 
find  enough  of  serious  in  other  parts  of  this 
history,  he  may  pass  over  these,  in  Avhioh 
we  profess  to  be  laboriously  dull,  and 
begin  the  folloAving  books  at  tJie  second 
c.ha  •  ter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

(n  which  Mr.J.nes  receives  many  friendly  visit  i 
during  his  confinement ;  with  some  fine  touchei 
of  the  passion  of  love,  scoixe  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Tom  Jones  liad  many  visitors  during 
his  confinement,  llioun;!!  some,  pcrliap.s, 
were  not  very  ag-reeable  to  him.  Mr. 
Advvorthy  saw  him  almost  every  day  ;  but 
thoufrh  he  pitied  Tom's  sufierings,  and 
irreatly  approved  the  i]^allant  behaviour 
which  had  occasioned  them,  yet  he  thought 
tliis  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  bring 
liim  to  a  sober  sense  of  this  indiscreet 
conduct;  and  that  wliolesome  advice  for 
that  purpose  could  never  be  applied  at  a 
more  proper  season  than  at  the  present, 
when  tlie  mind  was  softened  by  pain  and 
oickness,  and  alarmed  by  danger ;  and 
wlien  its  attention  was  unembarrassed  witli 
those  turbulent  passions  which  engage  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

At  all  seasons,  therefore,  wlien  the  good 
man  was  alone  with  the  youth,  especiaJly 
wlien  the  latter  was  totally  at  ease,  lie 
took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  his  former 
miscarriages,  but  in  the  mildest  and  ten- 
derest  manner,  and  only  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  caution  which  he  prescribed  for 
his  future  behaviour;  'on  which  alone,' 
he  assured  him,  '  would  depend  his  own 
felicity,  and  the  kindness  which  he  might 
yet  promise  himself  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  his  father  by  adoption,  unless  he  should 
hereafter  forfeit  his  good  opinion:  for  as 
to  what  had  passed,'  he  said,  '  it  should  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten.'  He,  therefore, 
advised  him  to  make  a  good  use  of  tliis 
accident,  that  so  in  the  end  it  might  prove 
a  visitation  for  his  own  good. 

Thwackum  was  likewise  pretty  assi- 
duous in  his  visits  ;  and  he  too  considered 
a  sick-bed  to  be  a  convenient  scene  for 
lectures.  His  style,  however,  was  more 
severe  than  ^Ir.  AUworthy's ;  he  told  his 
pupil,  '  That  he  ought  to  look  on  his  bro- 
ken limb  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven  on 
his  sins.  That  it  would  become  him  to  be 
daily  on  his  knees,  pouring  forth  thanks- 
givings that  he  had  broken  his  arm  only, 
and  not  his  neck  ;  which  latter,'  he  said, 
*  was  very  probably  reserved  for  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  very 
remote.  For  his  part,'  he  said,  'he  had 
often  wondered  some  judgment  had  not 
ov-rtaken  him  before  ;  but  it  might  be 
perceived  by  this,  that  divine  punishments, 
though  ^ow,  are  always  sure.'  Hence, 
likevvise,  he  advised  him,  'to  foresee,  Avith 
equal  certainty,  the  greater  evils  which 
v/ere  yet  behind,  and  which  were  as  sure 
a3  this  of  overtaking  him  in  liis  state  of 
reprobacy.  These  are,'  siid  he,  '  lo  be 
i verted  only  by  such  a  thoiough  and  sin- 
jere  repeutance  as  is  not  to  be  expected 


or  hoped  for  from  one  so  abandoned  n  hii 
youtli,  and  whose  mind,  I  am  afraid,  is 
totally  corrupted.  It  is  my  duty,  liowever 
to  exhort  you  to  this  repentance,  thom^h 
I  too  well  know  all  exhortations  will  be 
vain  and  fruitless.  But  liberavi  animam 
meam.  I  can  accuse  my  own  conscience 
of  no  neglect;  though  it  is  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  concern  I  see  you 
travelling  on  to  certain  misery  in  this 
world,  and  to  as  certain  damnation  in  the 
next.' 

Square  talked  in  a  very  different  strain : 
he  said,  '  vSuch  acc-idents  as  a  broken  bone 
were  below  the  consideration   of  a  wise 
man.     That  it  was  abundantly  sufl^cien 
to  reconcile  the  mind  to  any  of  these  mis- 
chances, to  reflect  that  they  are  liable  to 
befall  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly for  the  good  of  the  whole.'     He 
said,  '  it  was  a  mere  abuse  of  words,  to 
call  those  things  evil,  in  which  there  waa 
no  moral  unfitness :  that  pain,  which  was 
the  worst  consequence  of  such  accidents, 
was  the  most  contemptible   thing   in  the 
world;'   with  more  of  the  like   sentences, 
extracted  out  of  the  second  book  of  Tully's 
Tusculan  Questions,  and  from  the  great 
Lord  Shaftesbury.     In  pronouncing  these, 
he  was  one  day  so  eager,  that  he  unfor- 
tunately bit  his  tongue  ;    and   in   such  a 
manner,  that  it  not  only  put  an  end  to  V.z 
discourse,    but  created   much  emotion   y 
him,  and  caused  him  to  mutter  an  oath  of 
two  ;  but,  what  was  worst  of  all,  this  acci- 
dent gave  Thwackum,  who  was  present, 
and   who    held    all   such   doctrine    to   be 
heathenish  and  atheistical,  an  opportunity 
to   clap   a  judgment  on  his  back.     Now 
this  was  done  with  so  malicious  a  sneer; 
that  it  totally  unhinged  (if  I  may  so  say,) 
the  temper  of  the  philosopher,  which  the 
bite  of  his  tongue  had  somewhat  ruffled ; 
and,  as  he  was  disabled  from  venting  his 
wrath  at  his  lips,  he  had  possibly  found  a 
more  violent  method  of  revenging  himself, 
had  not  the  surgeon,  who  was  then  luckily 
in  the  room,  contrary  to  his  own  interest, 
interposed,  and  preserved  the  peace. 

Mr.  Blifil  visited  liis  friend  Jones  but 
seldom,  and  never  alone.  This  worthy 
young  man,  however,  professed  much  re- 
gard for  him,  and  as  great  concern  at  his 
misfortune:  but  cautiously  avoided  any 
intimacy,  lest,  as  lie  I'requently  hinted,  it 
might  contaminate  the  sobriety  of  hia 
own  character:  for  which  purpose  he 
h.ad  constantly  in  his  mouth  that  proverb 
in  which  Solomon  speaks  against  evil  con. 
munication.  Not  that  he  Avas  so  bitte; 
as  Thwackum  ;  for  he  always  expresseof 
some  hopes  of  Tom's  reformation  ;  '  which 
he  said,  '  the  unparalleled  goodness  showr 
by  his  uncle  on  this  occasion  must  certain 
ly  effect  in  one  not  atfjolutely  abandoned :' 
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n^:  conclikli'd,  'if  Mr  Jore.i  ever  ofleiulj- 
hcreaffer,  I  ftliall  not  ne  able  to  say  a  syl 
lable  in  liis  lavour  ' 

As  to  S(Hiiro  A\  oslern,  lie  was  soldcin 
out  of  the  sicU  roo.n,  unless  'vhen  lie  v/a.s 
entyaiijf.O.  either  in  the  field  or  over  his 
bottle.  Nay,  lie  would  sometimes  retire 
hither  to  take  his  beer,  and  it  was  not 
without  dilliculty  that  he  was  prevented 
from  lorcing  Jones  to  take  his  beer  too; 
l()r  no  quack  ever  held  his  nostrum  to  be  a 
more  general  panacea  than  he  did  this; 
which,  he  said,  had  more  virtue  in  it  tlian 
was  in  all  the  ph^^sic  in  an  apothecary's 
shop.  He  was,  however,  by  much  en- 
treaty, prevailed  on  to  forbear  the  applica- 
tion of  this  medicine ;  but  from  sercnadinir 
liis  patient  every  lmntin<r  mornincr  with 
the  horn  under  his  window,  it  was  im- 
possible to  withhold  liim ;  nor  did  lie  ever 
lay  aside  that  halloo,  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  ail  companies,  when  he  visited 
Jones,  without  any  regard  to  the  sick  per- 
son's being  at  that  time  either  awake  or 
asleep. 

This  boisterous  behaviour,  as  it  meant 
ijo  harm,  so  happily  it  effected  none,  and 
was  abundantly  compensated  to  Jones,  as 
Boon  as  he  v/as  able  to  sit  up,  by  the  com- 
pany of  Sophia,  whom  the  squire  then 
brought  to  visit  him;  nor  was  it,  indeed, 
long  before  Jones  was  able  to  attend  her  to 
the  harpsichord,  where  she  would  kindly 
■.condescend,  for  hours  together,  to  charm 
him  with  the  most  delicious  music,  unless 
when  the  squire  thought  proper  to  inter- 
rupt her,  by  insisting  on  Old  Sir  Simon,  or 
some  other  of  his  favourite  pieces. 

Notwithstanding  the  nicest  guard  which 
Sophia  endeavoured  to  set  on  her  be- 
haviour, she  could  not  avoid  letting  some 
appearances  now  and  then  slip  forth :  for 
love  may  again  be  likened  to  a  disease  in 
t'lis,  that  when  it  is  denied  a  vent  in  one 
i')art,  it  will  certainly  break  out  in  another. 
XVhat  her  lips  therefore  concealed,  her 
eves,  her  blushes,  and  many  little  involun- 
•  4ry  actions,  betrayed. 

One  day,  when  Sophia  was  playing  on 
£*  .6  harpsicliord,  and  Jones  was  attending, 
-ae  squire  came  into  the  room,  crying, 
'  There,  Tom,  I  have  had  a  battle  for  ihee 
Dclov/  st.iirs  with  thick  Parson  Thwackum. 
He  hath  been  a  telling  Allworthy  before 
my  face,  that  the  broken  bone  was  a  judg- 
nier.t  upon  thee.  D — n  it,  says  I,  how  can 
tiiat  be  ?  Did  he  not  come  by  itdn  defence 
of  a  youag  woman  ?  A  judgment,  indeed  ! 
Pox  J  if  le  never  doth  any  ^hing  worse,  he 
vvii  go  .0  Heaven  sooner  than  ail  the  par- 
dons 4n  the  coun:iy.  He  hath  more  reason 
*o  glory  in  it,  than  to  be  ashamed  of  it.' — 
Indeed,  sir,'  says  Jones,  'I  have  no  rea- 
son for  either  ;  but.  if  it  preserved  Miss 
Western,  1  shall  always  think  it  the  liap- 


I)i(  st  accident  of  my  hie.'--  'And  to  gu. 
said  the  squire,  '  to  set  Allworthy  against 
thee  vor  it !  D — n  un,  if  the  parson  liao 
unt  had  his  petticoats  on,  I  snould  have 
lent  i;n  a  flick  ;  f'or  I  love  thee  dearly,  my 
hoy,  and  d — n  me  if  there  is  any  thing  ii. 
my  pov/er  which  I  won't  do  lor  tliee. 
Sha't  take  thy  choice  of  all  the  horses  in 
my  stable  to-m.o-'-ow  morning,  except  only 
the  Chevalier  and  Miss  Slouch.'  Jones 
thanked  him,  but  dec'ined  accepting  the 
oiler.  '  Nay,'  added  the  squire,  '  sha't  ha 
the  sorrel  mare  that  Sophia  rode.  She 
cost  me  fifty  guineas,  and  comes  six  years 
old  this  f^rass.' — '  If  she  had  cost  me  a 
thousand,  cries  Jones  passionately,  '  I 
would  have  given  her  to  the  dogs.' — 'Pooh! 
pooh  1'  answered  Western  :  '  v/hat,  be- 
cause she  broke  thy  arm  ?  Shouldst  f<)rget 
and  formve.  I  thought  hadst  been  more  of 
a  man  than  to  bear  malice  against  a  dumb 
creature.' — Here  Sophia  interposed,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  by  desiring 
lier  father's  leave  to  play  to  hmi  ?  a  request 
which  he  never  refused. 

The  countenance  of  Sophia  had  under- 
gone more  than  one  chantre  during  the  fore- 
going speeches  ;  and  probably  she  imputed 
the  passionate  resentment  which  Jones  had 
expressed  against  the  mare  to  a  different 
motive  from  that  from  which  her  father  bail 
derived  it.  Her  spirits  v/ere  at  this  time  in 
a  visible  flutter  ;  and  she  played  so  intole- 
rably ill,  that  had  not  Western  soon  fallen 
asleep  he  must  have  remarked  it.'  Jones, 
however,  who  was  sufficiently  awake,  and 
was  not  without  an  ear,  any  more  than 
without  eyes,  made  some  observations  ; 
which,  being  joined  to  all  which  the  reader 
may  remember  to  have  passed  formerly, 
gave  him  pretty  strong  assurances,  when 
he  came  to  reflect  on  the  whole,  that  all  Avas 
not  well  in  the  tender  bosom  of  Sophia  ;  an 
opinion  wdnch  many  young  gentlemen  will, 
I  doubt  not,  extremely  wonder  at  his  not 
havincT  been  well  confirmed  in  long  ago. 
To  confess  the  truth,  he  had  rather  too 
much  diffidence  in  himself,  and  was  not 
forward  enough  in  seeincr  the  advances  of 
a  young  lady ;  a  misfortune  which  can 
be  cured  only  by  that  early  town  educa- 
tion, which  is  at  present  so  generally  in 
fashion. 

When  these  thoughts  had  fully  taken 
possession  of  Jones,  they  occasioned  a 
perturbation  in  his  mind,  which,  ir  a  ccr:.- 
stitution  less  pure  and  firm  than  his,  might 
have  been,  at  such  a  season,  attended 
wifh  very  dangerous  consequences.  He 
was  truly  sensible  of  the  great  worth  of 
Sophia.  He  extremely  liked  her  person, 
no  less  admired  her  accomplishments,  anJ 
ten<lcrly  loved  her  goodness.  In  real'ty, 
as  he  hati  never  once  entertained  any 
thouifht  of  possessing  her,  nor  had  ever 
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^'tvcn  thf  k  ^.Sl  voluntary  in(liil<:;ence  to 
his  inclinations,  nc  had  a  much  stronger 
passion  for  her  than  lie  himself  was  ac- 
quainted Vv'^ith.  His  heart  now  brou^^ht 
(brth  the  full  secret,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  assured  him  the  adorable  object  returned 
his  afiection. 


chaptp:r  III. 

Which  all  xoho  have  no  heart  icill  think  to  contain 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  imafirine  the 
sensations  wliich  now  arose  in  Jones  to 
have  been  so  sweet  and  delicious,  that 
they  would  rather  tend  to  produce  a 
cheerful  serenity  in  the  mind,  than  any  of 
those  dano'crous  effects  which  we  have 
mentioned;  but,  in  fact,  sensations  of  this 
kind,  however  delicious,  are,  at  their  first 
recognition,  of  a  very  tumultuous  nature, 
and  have  very  little  of  the  opiate  in  them. 
Tiiey  were,  moreover,  in  the  present  case, 
embittered  with  certain  circumstances, 
which,  beinn-  mixed  with  sweeter  ingre- 
dients,  tended  altogether  to  compose  a 
draught  thatmin-ht  be  termed  bitter-sweet: 
than  v/hich,  as  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  palate,  so  nothing,  in  the 
metaphorical  sense,  can  be  so  injurious  to 
the  mind. 

For,  first,  though  he  had  sufficient  foun- 
dation to  Hatter  himself  in  what  he  had 
observed  in  Sophia,  he  was  not  yet  free 
from  doubt  of  misconstruing  compassion, 
or,  at  best,  esteem,  into  a  warmer  regard. 
He  was  far  from  a  sanguine  assurance  that 
Sophia  had  any  such  affection  towards 
him,  as  might  promise  his  inclinations  that 
harvest,  which,  if  they  were  encouraged 
and  nursed,  they  would  finally  grow  up  to 
require.  Besides,  if  he  could  hope  to  find 
no  bar  to  his  happiness  from  the  daughter, 
he  thought  himself  certain  of  meeting  an 
effectuar  bar  in  the  lather;  who,  though 
he  was  a  country  squii-e  in  his  diversions, 
was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world  in  what- 
ever regarded  his  fortune ;  had  the  most 
violent  afiection  for  his  only  daughter,  and 
had  often  signified,  in  his  cups,  the  plea- 
sure he  proposed  in  seeing  her  married  to 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country. 
Jones  was  not  so  vain  and  senseless  a  cox- 
r.omb  as  to  expect,  from  any  regard  which 
Western  had  professed  for  him,  that  lie 
would  ever  be  induced  to  lay  aside  these 
views  of  advancing  his  daughter.  He  well 
knew,  that  fortune  is  generally  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  sole  consideration,  which 
operates  on  the  best  of  parents  in  these 
matters  :  for  friendship  makes  us  warmly 
eipcuse  the  interest  of  others;  but  it  is 
ver;'"  cold  to  the  gratification  of  their  }jas- 
?)or';j     Indeed,  to  fee  the  happ!nt\^^  wM-'-h 


may  result  from  this,  it  is  necessary  ^^t^ 
should  possess  the  passion  ourselvep.  An 
he  had,  therefore,  no  hopes  of  oblair.irit; 
her  fatfier's  consent,  so  he  thought  to  en- 
deavour to  succeed  without  it,  and  by  such 
means  to  frustrate  the  great  point  of  Mr. 
Western's  life,  was  to  make  a  very  ill  use 
fof  his  hospitality,  and  a  very  ungrateful 
return  to  the  many  little  favours  received, 
(however  rouglily,)  at  his  liands.  If  he 
saw  such  a  consequence  with  liorror  and 
disdain,  how  much  more  was  he  shocked 
with  what  regarded  Mr.  Alhvorthy ;  to 
whom,  as  he  had  more  than  filial  obliga- 
tions, so  had  he  for  him  more  than  filial 
piety  !  He  knew  the  nature  of  that  good 
man  to  be  so  averse  to  any  baseness  or 
treachery,  that  the  least  attempt  of  such  a 
kind  would  make  the  sight  of  the  guilty 
person  for  ever  odious  to  his  eyes,  and  his 
name  a  detestable  sound  in  his  cars.  The 
appearance  of  such  unsurmountable  diffi- 
culties was  sufficient  to  have  inspired  him 
with  despair,  however  aident  liis  wishes 
had  been ;  but  even  these  were  controlled 
by  compassion  for  another  woman.  The 
idea  of  lovely  Molly  now  intruded  itself 
before  him.  He  had  sworn  eternal  con- 
stancy in  her  arms,  and  she  had  as  often 
vowed  never  to  outlive  his  deserting  her. 
He  now  saw  her  in  all  the  most  shocking 
postures  of  death ;  nay,  he  considered  all 
the  miseries  of  prostitution  to  which  sfie 
would  be  liable,  and  of  which  he  would  oe 
doubly  the  occasion ;  first  by  seducing, 
and  then  by  deserting  lier  :  for  he  weli 
knew  the  hatred  which  all  her  neighbours, 
and  even  her  own  sisters,  bore  her,  and 
how  ready  they  would  all  be  to  tear  her  tc 
pieces.  Indeed,  he  had  exposed  her  to 
more  envy  than  shame,  or  rather  to  the 
latter  by  means  of  the  former ;  lor  many 
women  abused  her  for  being  a  whore,  while 
they  envied  her  lover  and  her  finery,  and 
would  have  been  glad  themselves  to  have 
purchased  these  at  tne  same  rate.  The  ruin, 
therefore,  of  the  poor  girl  must,  he  foresaid', 
unavoidably  attend  his  deserting  her;  and 
this  thought  stung  him  to  the  soul.  Pw- 
verty  and  distress  seemed  to  Inm  to  give 
none  a  rio-ht  of  ao-o-ravatinn:  thone  misfor- 
tunes.  The  meanness  of  her  condition  did 
not  represent  her  misery  as  of  little  conse- 
quence in  his  eyes,  nor  did  it  appear  to 
justify,  or  even  to  palliate,  his  guilt,  in 
cringing  that  misery  upon  lier.  But  why 
do  I  mention  justification?  His  owm  heart 
would  not  suffer  him  to  destroy  a  human 
creature,  who  he  thought  loved  him,  and 
had  to  that  love  sacrificed  her  innocence. 
His  own  good  heart  pleaded  her  cause ; 
not  as  a  cold  venal  advocate,  but  as  one 
interested  in  the  event,  and  which  must 
itself  deeply  share  in  all  thj  agonies  its 
owner  brought  on  anollicr 
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When  tills  powerful  julvocatc  had  suffi- 
llently  raised  the  ])ity  of  Jonos,  b  /  painting 
poor  Molly  ill  all  the  circiiinntanccs  of 
wretcluMliu'ss,  it  artfully  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  another  passion,  antl  represented 
tne  f^irl  in  all  the  amiable  colours  of  youth, 
heai'th,  and  beauty ;  as  one  greatly  the  ob- 
ject of  desire,  and  much  more  so,  at  least  to 
a  good  mind,  from  being,  at  the  same  time, 
tJ)e  object  of  compassion. 

Amidst  these  thoughts,  poor  Jones  pass- 
ed a  long  sleepless  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  result  of  the  whole  was  to 
abide  by  Molly,  and  to  think  no  more  oi' 
Sophia. 

In  this  virtuous  resolution  lie  continued 
ftll  ihe  next  day  till  the  evening,  cherishing 
the  idea  of  Molly,  and  driving  Sophia  from 
his  thoughts ;  but  in  the  fatal  evening,  a 
very  trilling  accident  set  all  his  passions 
again  on  float,  and  worked  so  total  a  change 
in  his  mind,  that  we  thin!:  it  decent  to  coni- 
municate  it  in  a  fresh  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ji  little  chapter,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  inci' 
dent. 

Among  other  visitants,  who  paid  their 
compliments  to  the  young  gentleman  in  his 
C(/nfinement,  Mrs.  Honour  was  one.  The 
reader,  perhaps,  when  he  reflects  on  some 
expressions  which  have  formerly  dropped 
from  her,  may  conceive  that  she  hersell'had 
a  very  particular  afli^ction  for  Mr.  Jones  ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  no  such  thing.  Tom 
was  a  handsome  young  fellow  ;  and  for  that 
Bpecies  of  men  Mrs.  Honour  hac  some  re- 
gard ;  but  this  was  perfectly  indisc.-i  ^inate ; 
ior  having  been  crossed  in  the  love  N^hich 
ihe  bore  a  certain  nobleman's  footman, 
who  had  basely  deserted  her  after  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  she  had  so  securely  kept 
together  the  broken  remains  of  her  heart, 
that  no  man  had  ever  since  been  able  to 
possess  himself  of  any  single  fragment. 
She  viewed  all  handsome  men  with  that 
equal  regard  and  benevolence  which  a  so- 
ber and  virtuous  mind  bears  to  all  the  good. 
She  might  indeed  be  called  a  lover  of  men, 
as  Socrates  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  pre- 
ferring one  to  another  for  corporeal,  as  he 
for  mental  qualifications ;  but  never  carry- 
ing this  preference  so  far  as  to  cause  any 
perturbation  in  the  philosophical  serenity 
Df  her  temper. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Jones  had  that  con- 
flict with  liimseif,  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Mrs.  Honour  came 
•.nto  his  room,  and,  finding  him  alone,  be- 
gan in  the  fol'  owin^  manner :  '  La,  sir, 
where  do  you  diink  1  have  been  ?  I  war- 
rants you,  s  'ju  would  not  guess  in  fift}- 
yours  ;  but     \  you  did  guess,  to  T>o  sure,  I 


must  not  tell  you  neither,  r--'  ^ty,  if  it  be 
something  which  you  must  not  tell  me,' 
said  JontS;  '  I  shall  have  the  curiosity  to 
inquire,  and  I  know  you  will  not  be  so 
barharous  as  to  refuse  me.' — 'I  don't 
know,'  cries  she,  '  why  I  should  refuse 
you,  neither,  for  that  matter  ;  for  to  be 
sure  you  won't  mention  it  any  more.  Anii. 
for  that  matter,  if  you  knew  where  I  have 
Ween,  unless  you  knew  what  I  have  been 
about,  it  would  not  signily  much.  Nay,  I 
(hm't  see  why  it  should  be  kept  a  secret,, 
for  my  j)art :  for  to  be  sure  she  is  the  be.st 
lady  in  the  world.'  Upon  this,  Jones  be- 
gan to  be<j  earnestly  to  be  let  into  this  se- 
cret, and  laithfully  promised  not  to  divulge 
it.  She  then  proceeded  thus  : — '  Why, 
you  must  know,  sir,  my  young  lady  sent 
me  to  inquire  after  Molly  Seagrim,  and  to 
see  whether  the  wench  wanted  any  thing: 
to  be  sure,  I  did  not  care  to  go,  methinks  ; 
but  servants  must  do  what  they  are  or 
dered. — -'How  could  you  undervalue  your- 
self so,  Mr.  Jones  ? — So  my  lady  bid  me 
go,  and  carry  her  some  linen,  and  other 
tellings. — She  is  too  good.  If  such  forward 
sluts  were  sent  to  Bridewell,  it  would  be 
better  for  them.  I  told  my  lady,  says  I, 
madam,  your  la'ship  is  encouraging  idle- 
ness.'— 'And  was  my  Sophia  so  good?' 
says  Jones. — '  My  Sophia,  I  assure  you  ! 
marry  come  up!'  answered  Honour.  '  And 
yet  if  you  knew  all, — indeed,  if  I  was  as 
Mr.  Jones,  I  should  look  a  little  higher 
than  such  trumpery  as  Molly  Seagrim.' — 
'What  do  you  mean  by  these  words,'  re- 
plied Jones,  'if  1  knew  all?' — 'I  mean 
what  I  mean,'  says  Honour.  '  Don't  you 
remember  putting  your  hands  in  my  lady's 
muff  once.  I  vow  I  could  almost  find' in 
my  heart  to  tell,  if  I  was  certain  my  lady 
would  never  come  to  the  hearing  on't.' — 
Jones  then  made  several  solemn  protesta- 
tions ;  and  Honcur  proceeded — '  Then,  to 
be  sure,  my  lady  gave  me  that  mufl";  and 
afterwards,  upon  hearing  what  you  liad 

done' '  Then  you  told  her  what  I  had 

done  !'  interrupted  Jones.  'If  I  did,  sir,' 
answered  she,  '  you  need  not  be  angry 
vvith  me.  Many's  the  man  would  have 
.^iven  his  head  to  have  had  my  lady  told, 
if  they  had  known — for,  to  be  sure,  the 
biggest  lord  in  the  land  might  be  proud — 
but,  I  protest,  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to 
tell  you.'  Jones  fell  to  entreaties,  and 
soon  prevailed  on  her  to  go  on  thus.  '  Yot 
must  know  then,  sir,  that  my  lady  had 
given  this  muff"  to  me  ;  but  about  a  day  or 
two  after  I  had  told  her  the  story,  she 
quarrels  with  her  new  muff,  and  to  bt  sure 
it  is  the  prettiest  that  ever  was  seen. 
Honour,  says  she,  this  Is  an  odious  mufl"; 
it  is  too  big  for  me  ;  I  can't  wear  it :  till  I 
can  get  another,  you  must  let  me  have  mv 
old  one  agam,  and  you  may  have  tms  ic 
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the  room  on'l—  for  slie's  a  good  lady,  and 
scorns  to  <rive  a  thiiif^  and  take  a  iliinir,  I 
U^roniieo  you  tliat.  So  to  ])o  sure  I  fetched 
n  her  hack  again,  and,  I  helieve,  she  hath 
worn  it  ui)on  her  arm  ainiost  ever  since, 
and  I  warrants  liath  given  it  many  a  kif^i- 
when  nohody  hath  seen  her.' 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Western  himself,  who  came  to 
summon  Jones  to  the  liarpsichord;  Avhitlier 
the  poor  young  fellow  went  all  pale  and 
trembling.  This  Western  observed  ;  but, 
on  seeing  Mrs.  Honour,  imputed  it  to  a 
wrong  cause  ;  and,  Jiaving  given  Jones  a 
hearty  c  jt'sc  between  jest  and  earnest,  lie 
bid  him  l)cat  abroad,  and  not  poach  up 
the  game  in  his  warren. 

Sophia  looked  this  evening  with  more 
than  usual  beauty ;  and  we  may  believe  it 
was  no  small  addition  to  her  charms,  in 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  she  now  hap- 
pened to  have  on  her  right  arm  tliis  very 
luuif. 

She  was  playing  one  of  her  father's 
favourite  tunes,  and  he  was  leaning  on  her 
chair,  when  the  muff"  fell  over  her  fingers, 
and  put  her  out.  This  so  disconcerted  the 
squire  that  he  snatched  the  muff'from  her, 
and  with  a  hearty  curse  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  Sophia  instantly  started  up,  and  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  recovered  it  from  the 
flames. 

Though  this  incident  will  probably  ap- 
pear of  little  consequence  to  many  of  our 
readers,  j'^et,  trifling  as  it  was,  it  had  so  vio- 
lent an  effect  on  poor  Jones,  that  Ave 
thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  it.  In  reality, 
there  are  many  little  circumstances  too 
often  omitted  by  injudicious  historians, 
from  which  events  oi"  the  utmost  import- 
ance arise.  The  world  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  avast  machine,  in  which  the  great 
wheels  are  originally  set  in  motion  by  those 
which  are  very  minute,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  any  but  the  strongest  eves. 

Thus,  not  all  the  charms  of  tne  mcom- 
parable  Sophia ;  not  all  the  dazzling  bright- 
ness and  langi>ishing  softness  of  herej'es; 
the  harmony  o*  her  voice  and  her  person; 
not  all  her  wit,  good-lnunour,  gi-eatness  of 
mind,  or  sweetness  of  dlsjiosition,  had  been 
able  so  absolutely  to  conquer  and  enslave 
the  heart  of  poor  Jones,  as  this  little  inci- 
d(!nt  of  the  mufh  Thus  the  poet  sweetly 
sings  of  Troy — 

Captiquc  clolis  lachryniisquc  coacti 
Quos  nenue  Tydidcs,  nee  Laiissii;us  Achilles 
Non  anni  doniuere  decern,  noii  mille  carinie. 

What  Diomede,  or  Thetis'  greater  son, 

A  diousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege  had  done, 

Falaa  tears,  and  fawning  words,  the  city  won. 

The  citadel  of  Jones  was  now  taken  by 
surprise.  All  those  considerations  of  ho- 
nnui    and  prudence,  which    our  '"«-o    liad 


lately  with  so  much  inriitary  wisdom  plarcd 
as  guards  over  the  avenues  of  his  hear:, 
ran  away  from  their  posts,  and  the  Qi^d  cl 
love  marched  in  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  V. 

^1  vaij  long  chapter^  containing  a  vei-y  great  ind- 
dent. 

But  though  this  victorious  deity  easily 
expelled  his  avowed  enemies  from  the  heart 
of  Jones,  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  sup- 
plant the  garrison  which  he  himself  had 
placed  there.  To  lay  aside  all  allegory, 
the  concern  for  what  must  become  of  poor 
Molly  greatly  disturbed  and  perplexed  the 
mind  of  the  v/orthy  youth.  The  superior 
merit  of  Sophia  totally  eclipsed,  or  rather 
extinguished,  all  the  beauties  of  the  poor 
girl ;  taut  compassion  instead  of  contempt 
succeeded  to  love.  He  was  convinced  the 
girl  had  placed  all  her  affections,  and  all 
her  prospect  of  future  happiness,  in  him 
only.  For  this  he  had,  he  knew,  ^iveri 
sufficient  occasion,  by  the  utmost  proliision 
of  tenderiiess  towards  her ;  a  tenderness 
which  he  had  taken  every  means  to  per- 
suade her  he  would  ahvays  maintain.  She, 
on  her  side,  had  assured  him  of  her  firm 
belief  in  his  promises,  and  had  with  the 
most  solemn  vows  declared,  that  on  liis  ful  - 
filling  or  breaking  these  promises  it  de- 
pended whether  she  should  be  the  happieet 
or  most  miserable  of  womankind.  And  tc 
be  the  author  of  this  highest  degree  of  mise- 
ry to  a  fmman  being,  was  a  thought  on 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  ruminate  a  sin- 
gle moment.  He  considered  this  poor  girl  as 
having  sacrificed  to  him  every  thing  in  her 
little  povrer;  as  having  been  at  her  own  ex- 
pense the  object  of  his  pleasure  ;  as  sighing 
and  languishing  lor  him  even  at  that  very 
instant.  Shall  then,  says  fie,  my  recovery, 
for  which  she  hatfi  so  ardently  wished  ; 
shall  my  presence,  which  she  hath  so  eager- 
ly expected,  instead  of  giving  her  that  joy 
with  which  she  hath  flattered  herself,  cast 
her  at  once  down  into  misery  and  despair  ? 
Can  I  be  such  a  villain  ?  Here,  when  the 
genius  of  poor  Molly  seemed  triumphant, 
the  love  of  Sophia  towards  him,  wliicfi  now 
appeared  no  longer  dubious,  rushed  upon 
his  mind,  and  bore  aAvay  every  obstac  -  c^^- 
fore  it. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  liim,  that  hr 
might  possibly  be  able  to  make  Molly 
amends  another  way;  namely,  by  giving 
her  a  sum  of  money.  This,  neverthelessj 
he  almost  despaired  of  her  acceptino;,  when 
he  reci^llected  the  frequent  and  vebement 
assurances  he  had  received  from  her,  that 
the  world  put  in  balance  with  him  woutd 
make  her  no  amends  f(»r  his  loss.  How- 
ever, her  extreme  poverty,  ar:d  chiefiv  1  ^f 
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ej^rcjr.ous  vanitr,  (somewliat  of  whicli 
hath  been  already  hinted  to  tlie  ivader,) 
^avc*  him  some  httlc  lioj)e,  tlmt,  notwith 
standing  all  her  avowed  tenderness,  she 
ini<i!;ht  in  time  be  brought  to  content  her- 
Kclf  with  a  fortune  superior  to  her  expecta- 
tion, and  Avhich  mi<^ht  indulge  her  vanity, 
by  settiuf^  her  above  all  her  equals.  He 
resolved,  therelbre,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  makiniT  a  proposal  of  this  kind. 

One  day,  accordinf^ly,  when  his  arm 
v/as  so  well  recovered  that  he  could  walk 
easily  with  it  sluncr  jn  a  sash,  he  stole  forth, 
at  a  season  when  the  squire  was  engafjed 
in  iiis  field  exercises,  and  visited  his  fair 
one.  Her  mother  and  sisters,  whom  he 
tbund  taking  their  tea,  informed  him  first 
that  Molly  was  not  at  home ;  but,  after- 
wards, the  eldest  sister  acquainted  him, 
with  a  malicious  smile,  that  slie  was  above 
stairs  a-bed.  Tom  had  no  objection  to 
this  situation  of  his  mistress,  and  imme- 
diately ascended  the  ladder  which  led 
towards  her  bed-chamber ;  l)ut  when  he 
came  to  the  top,  he,  to  his  great  surprise, 
found  the  door  fast ;  nor  could  he  for  some 
time  obtain  any  answer  from  within  :  for 
Molly,  as  she  herself  afterwarils  informed 
him,  was  fast  asleep. 

The  extremes  of  grief  and  joy  have 
been  remarked  to  produce  very  similar 
effects ;  and  when  either  of  these  rushes 
nr.  is  by  surprise,  it  is  apt  to  create  such 
a  ')iix\  perturbation  and  confusion,  that 
we  are  often  thereby  deprived  of  the  use  of 
all  our  faculties.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  unexpected  sight  of 
Mr.  Jones  should  so  strongly  operate  on 
the  mind  of  Molly,  and  should  overwhelm 
her  with  such  confusion,  tliat  for  some 
minutes  she  was  unable  to  express  the 
great  raptures,  v/ith  which  the  reader  will 
suppose  she  was  affected  on  this  occasion. 
As  for  Jones,  he  was  so  entirely  possessed, 
and  as  it  were  enchanted,  by  the  presence 
of  his  beloved  object,  that  he  ior  a  while 
forgot  Sophia,  and  consequently  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  his  visit. 

This,  however,  soon  recurred  to  his 
memory  ;  and  after  the  first  transports  of 
their  meeting  were  over,  he  found  means 
by  degrees  to  introduce  a  discourse  on  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  attend  their 
amour,  if  Mr.  Allworthy,  wdio  had  strict^ly 
forbidden  him  ever  seeing  her  more,  should 
discover  that  he  still  carried  on  this  com- 
merce. Such  a  discovery,  which  his  ene- 
mies gave  him  reason  to  think  would  be 
unavoidable,  must,  he  said,  end  in  his  ruin, 
_and  consequently  in  hers.  Since,  there- 
fore, their  hard  fates  had  determined  that 
Uiey  must  separate,  he  advised  her  to  bear 
t  with  resoluti'tn,  and  swore  he  would 
never  omit  any  opportunity,  through  the 
course  of  liis  life,  of  chowiniT  her  llie  sin- 


cerity of  his  affedion,  ny  providing  for 
h(T  in  a  manner  beyond  hei  utfnost  expec- 
tation, or  ev<'n  beyond  iier  Avishes,  if  ever 
tJiat  sliould  be  in  his  power ;  concluding 
at  last,  that  she  might  soon  ilnd  some  man 
who  would  marry  Iier,  and  who  would 
make  her  much  happier  tlian  she  could  be 
by  heading  a  disrej)utable  liil^  rrith  him. 

Molly  remained  a  few  momenta  in  si- 
lence, and  then  bursting  into  a  Hood  oi 
tears,  she  began  to  upbraid  him  in  the 
following  words :  '  And  tliis  is  your  love 
for  me,  to  forsake  me  in  this  manner,  now 
you  have  ruined  me  !  How  often,  when  I 
have  told  you  that  all  men  are  false  and 
perjury  like,  and  grow  tired  of  us  as  soon 
as  ever  they  have  had  their  wicked  wills 
of  us,  how  often  have  you  sworn  you 
would  never  farsake  me  !  And  can  you  be 
such  a  perjury  man  after  all  ?  What  sig- 
nifies all  the  riches  in  the  world  to  me 
without  you,  now  you  have  gained  my 
heart,  so  you  have — you  have — ?  Why 
do  you  mention  another  man  to  me  ?  I 
can  never  love  any  other  man  as  long  as  1 
live.  J\.ll  other  men  are  nothing  to  me. 
If  the  greatest  squire  in  all  the  country 
would  come  a  suiting  to  me  to-morrow,  I 
Avould  not  give  my  company  to  him.  No, 
I  shall  always  hate  and  depise  the  whole 
sex  for  your  sake.' — 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  when  an  acci- 
dent put  a  stop  to  her  tongue  before  it  had 
run  out  half  its  career.  The  room,  or 
rather  garret,  in  which  Molly  lay,  being 
up  one  pair  of  stairs,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  was  of  a  sloping  figure, 
resembhng  the  great  Delta  of  the  Greeks. 
The  English  reader  may,  perhaps,  form  a 
better  idea  of  it,  by  being  told,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  upright  any  where  but 
in  the  middle.  Now,  as  this  room  w^anted 
the  conveniency  of  a  closet,  Molly  had,  to 
supply  that  defect,  nailed  up  an  old  rug 
against  the  raffers  of  the  house,  which 
enclovsed  a  little  hole  where  her  best  ap- 
parel, such  as  the  remains  of  that  sack 
which  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  some 
caps,  and  other  things  with  which  she  had 
lately  provided  herself,  were  hung  up  and 
secured  from  the  dust. 

This  enclosed  place  exacth''  fronte>l  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  to  which,  indeed,  the 
rug  hung  so  near,  that  it  served  in  a  man- 
ner to  supply  the  want  of  curtains.  Now, 
whether  Molly,  in  the  agonies  of  her  rage, 
pushed  this  rug  with  her  feet;  or  Jones 
might  touch  it;  or  whether  the  pin  or 
nail  gave  way  of  its  oAvn  accord,  I  am  not 
certain;  but,  as  Molly  pronounced  theb-c 
last  words,  which  are  recorded  above,  the 
wicked  rug  got  loose  from  its  fastening, 
'ind  discovere<l  every  thing  hid  behind  it; 
adiere,  among  other  female  utensils,  ap- 
peared,  (wi^b  shame  I  write  it,  and  with 
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8o^^<^w  will  it  be  read,) — the  pliilosoplicr 
Square,  in  a  posture,  (lor  the  ])Iacc  would 
tiot  near  admit  liis  standing  iii)rio;]it,)  as 
tid.r-ulous  us  can  yjossibly  be  conceived. 

'i'lie  jHisture,  indeed,  in  which  he  stood, 
was  r.ot  greatly  unlike  that  of  a  soldier, 
who  is  tied  neck  and  heels;  or  rather 
reseniblitig  the  attitude  in  which  we  often 
see  fellows  in  the  public  streets  of  London, 
■who  are  not  stiiferinir,  but  deserving,  pun- 
ishment by  so  standing.  He  had  a  night- 
cap belonging  to  Moily  on  his  head,  and 
his  two  large  eyes,  the  moment  the  rug 
fell,  stared  direclly  at  Jones  ;  so  that,  when 
the  idea  of  philosophy  was  added  to  the 
figure  now  discovered,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  any  spectator  to  have 
rC'frained  from  immoJerate  laughter. 

I  question  not  but  the  surprise  of  the 
reader  will  be  here  equal  to  that  of  Jones  ; 
as  the  suspicions  which  must  arise  from 
the  appearance  of  this  wise  and  grave 
man  in  such  a  place,  may  seem  so  incon- 
sistent with  that  character  which  he  hath, 
doubtless,  maintained  hitherto,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  one. 

But,  to  confess  the  truth,  this  inconsis- 
tency is  rather  imaginary  than  real.  Phi- 
losophers are  composed  of  flesh  and  blood 
as  well  as  other  human  creatures ;  and 
however  sublimated  and  refined  the  theory 
of  these  may  be,  a  little  practical  frailty  is 
3.S  incident  to  them  as  to  other  mortals. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  theory  only,  and  not  in 
practiot),  as  we  have  before  hinted,  that 
consists  the  diflerence :  for  though  such 
great  beings  think  nmch  better  and  more 
wisely,  they  always  act  exactly  like  other 
men.  They  know  very  well  liow  to  sub- 
line all  appetites  and  passions,  and  to 
despise  both  pain  and  pleasure  ;  and  this 
knowledge  affords  much  delightful  contem- 
plation, and  is  easily  acquired :  but  the 
practice  would  be  vexatious  and  trouble- 
some ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  wisdom 
which  teaches  them  to  know  this,  teaches 
them  to  avoid  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Mr.  Square  happened  to  be  at  church 
on  tliat  Sunday,  when,  as  the  reader  may 
be  j)leas€d  to  remember,  the  appearance  of 
Molly  in  her  sack  had  caused  all  that  dis- 
turbance. Here  he  first  observed  her,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  her  beauty,  tliat  lie 
prevailed  with  the  young  gentlemen  to 
change  tlieir  intended  ride  that  evening, 
that  he  might  pass  by  the  habitation  of' 
Molly,  and  lay  that  means  might  obtain  a 
second  chance  o^'seeing  her.  This  reason, 
however,  as  he  did  not  at  that  time  men- 
tion to  any,  so  neither  did  we  think  proper 
ro  communicate  it  then  to  the  reader. 

Among  other  particulars  which  consti- 
tuted the  unfitness  of  things  in  Mr.  Square's 
opuiion,  danger  and  difficulty  were  two. 
The  difficulty,  thereibre,  which  he  appre- 


hended there  might  be  in  corrupting  thl-: 
young  werich,  and  the  danger  wiiich  v.'ouid 
accrue  to  his  character  on  tlie  discovery, 
were  such  strong  dissuasives,  that  it  is 
pi^)habie  he  at  first  intended  to  have  con- 
tented himself  with  the  |)Jeasing  ideas 
which  the  sight  of  beauty  l^urnishes  us 
with.  These  the  gravest  men,  after  a  i'uU 
meal  of  serious  meditation,  often  adow 
themselves  by  way  of"  dessert:  for  wliich. 
purpose,  certain  books  and  pictures  find 
their  way  into  the  most  jn'ivate  recesses  of 
tlieir  study,  and  a  certain  liquorish  part  ol 
natural  philosophy  is  often  the  principal 
subject  of"  their  conversation. 

I3ut  when  th3  ])hilosopher  heard,  a  day 
or  two  afterward:],  that  the  fortress  of  vir- 
tue had  already  b(^en  subdued,  he  began 
to  give  a  larger  scope  to  liis  desires.  His 
appetite  was  not  of  that  squeamish  kind 
v/hich  cannot  feed  on  a  dainty  because 
another  iiaih  tasted  it.  In  short,  he  liked 
the  girl  the  better  for  the  want  of  that 
chastity,  which,  if  she  had  possessed  it, 
must  have  been  a  bar  to  liis  pleasures  ;  he 
pursued,  and  obtained  fier. 

The  reader  will  be  mistak-en,  if  bethinks 
Molly  gave  Square  the  preference  to  tl>e 
younger  lover  :  on  the  contrary,  had  she 
been  confined  to  the  choice  of  one  only, 
Tom  Jones  would  undoubtedly  have  been, 
of  the  two,  the  victorious  person.  Nor 
was  it  solely  the  consideration,  that  two 
are  better  than  one,  (though  this  had  its 
proper  weight,)  to  which  Mr.  Square  owed 
his  success :  the  absence  of  Jones  during 
his  confinement  was  an  unlucky  circum- 
staiice  ;  and,  in  that  interval,  some  well 
chosen  presents  from  the  philosopher  so 
softened  and  unguarded  thegi'rl's  heart,  that 
a  favourable  opportunity  became  irresisti- 
ble, and  Square  triumphed  over  the  poor 
remains  of  virtue  which  subsisted  in  the 
bosom  of  Molly. 

It  was  now  about  a  fortnight  since  thia 
conquest,  when  Jones  paid  the  ab©ve-men- 
tioned  visit  to  his  mistress,  at  a  time  when 
she  and  Square  were  in  bed  together. 
Tliis  was  the  true  reason  why  the  mother 
denied  her,  as  we  have  seen ;  for,  as  the 
old  woman  shared  in  the  profits  arising 
from  the  iniquity  of  her  daughter,  she  en- 
couraged and  protected  her  in  it  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power ;  but  such  was  the 
envy  and  hatred  which  the  eldest  sister 
bore  towards  Molly,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  some  part  of  the  booty,  Ehe 
would  willingly  hav^e  ])arted  with  this  to 
ruin  her  sister,  and  spoil  her  trade.  Kence 
she  had  acquainted  Jones  with  her  beirKg 
above-stairs  in  bed,  in  hopes  that  he  mighf 
have  caught  her  in  Square's  arms.  This, 
however,  Molly  found  means  to  prevent 
as  the  door  was  fastened  :  which  gave  Ihm 
ar  opportunity  of  crnveyin^f  her  lover  Se 
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Iliad  that  nii^  or  hl.jukct  wlieie  iic  v.ow  was 
unhappily  (Uscovcrid. 

Square  no  sooner  inado  his  appearance 
than  Molly  (Um^  herself  hack  in  her  l)ed, 
cried  out  she  was  undone,  and  ahandoncd 
herself  to  despair.  This  poor  irirl,  who 
was  yet  but  a  novice  in  her  business,  liad 
uot  arrived  to  that  ])erlection  of  assurance 
which  liclj)S  oil"  a  town  lady  in  any  cx- 
treniit}'-;  and  cither  prompts  lier  with  an 
excuse,  or  else  inspires  licr  to  brazen  out 
the  matter  with  her  husband;  who,  from 
iove  of  quiet,  or  out  of  fear  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  sometimes,  ])erhnps,  from  fear  of 
the  gallant,  who  like  Mr.  Constant  in  the 
play,  wears  a  sword,  is  glad  to  shut  his 
eyes,  and  contented  to  put  his  horns  in  his 
pocket.  Molly,  on  the  contrary,  was  si- 
lenced by  this  evidence,  and  very  fairly 
gave  up  a  cause  which  she  had  hitherto 
maintained  with  so  many  tears,  and  with 
such  solemn  and  vehement  protestations 
of  the  purest  love  and  constancy. 

As  to  the  gentleman  behind  the  arras, 
he  was  not  in  much  less  consternation. 
He  stood  for  a  while  motionless,  and 
seemed  equally  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  or 
whither  to  direct  his  eyes.  Jones,  though, 
perhaps,  the  most  astonished  of  the  three, 
lirst  found  his  tongue  ;  and,  being  imme- 
diately recovered  from  those  uneasy  sen- 
sations which  Molly  by  her  upbraidings 
had  occasioned,  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh- 
ter, and  then,  saluting  Mr.  Square,  ad- 
vanced to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to 
relieve  him  from  hie  jkaze  of  confinement. 

Square,  being  no'/V  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  which  part  only  he  could 
stand  upright,  looked  at  Jones  with  a 
grave  countenance,  and  said  to  him, 
'  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  enjoy  this  mighty 
discovery,  and,  I  dare  swear,  take  great 
delight  in  the  thoughts  of  exposing  me ; 
nut,  if  you  will  consider  the  matter  fairly, 
vou  will  find  you  are  yourself  only  to 
l)lame.  I  am  not  guilty  of  corrupting  in- 
nocence. I  have  done  nothing  for  which 
that  part  of  the  world,  which  judges  of 
matters  by  the  rule  of  right,  will  condemn 
me.  Fitness  is  governed  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  not  by  customs,  forms,  or  mu- 
nicipal laws.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  unfit, 
which  is  not  unnatural.' — '  Well  reasoned, 
old  boy,'  ansAvered  Jones  ;  '  but  why  dost 
thou  think  that  I  should  desire  to  expose 
thee  ?  I  promise  thee,  I  was  never  better 
pleased  v/ith  thee  in  my  life  ;  and,  unless 
thou  hast  a  mind  tc  discover  it  thyself, 
this  affair  may  remain  a  profound  se- 
cret for  me.' — '  Nay,  Mr.  Jones,'  replied 
Square,  'I  would  not  be  thought  to  un- 
dervalue reputation.  Good  fame  is  a 
species  of  the  Kalon,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
fitting  to  neglect  it  Besides,  to  murder 
:)ne's  own  repu-.^tiitn  is  a  kind  of  suicide, 
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a  detestable  and  odious  vice.  If  y(v, 
think  proper,  therefore,  to  conceal  an> 
infirmity  of  mine,  (for  such  I  may  have, 
since  no  man  is  perfectly  perfect,)  I  pro- 
mise you  I  will  not  betray  myself.  Tiling:* 
may  be  fitting  to  be  done,  which  ar  .*  not 
fitting  to  be  boasted  of;  for,  l)y  the  per- 
verse judgment  of  the  world,  that  jften- 
hccomes  the  subject  of  censure,  wlm^.h  is,, 
in  truth,  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable.' 
— '  Right !'  cries  Jones  :  '  what  can  be 
more  innocent  than  the  indulgence  of  a 
natural  appetite  ?  or  what  more  laudable 
than  the  propagation  of  our  species?' — 
'  To  be  seriou^  with  you,'  answered 
Square,  '  I  profess  they  ahvays  appeared 
so  to  me.' — 'And  yet,'  said  Jones,  'you 
was  of  a  difii^rer.t  opinion  when  my  afiair 
with  this  girl  was  first  discovered.' — 
'  Why,  I  must  confess,'  says  Square,  '  as 
the  matter  was  misrepresented  to  me  by 
that  parson  Thwackum,  I  might  condemn 
tlie  corruption  of  innocence  :  it  was  that, 
sir,  it  was  that — and  that — ;  for  you  must 
know,  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  consideration  of 
fitness,  very  minute  circumstances,  sir, 
very  minute  circumstances  cause  great 
alteration.' — 'Well,'  cries  Jones,  'be  that 
as  it  will,  it  shall  be  your  own  fault,  as  I 
have  promised  you,  if  you  ever  hear  any 
more  of  this  adventure.  Behave  kindly 
to  the  girl,  and  I  will  never  open  my  lips 
concerning  the  matter  to  any  one.  And, 
Molly,  do  you  be  faithful  to  your  friend, 
and  i  will  not  only  forgive  your  infidelity 
to  me,  but  will  do  you  all  the  service  1 
can.'  So  saying;  he  took  a  hasty  leave, 
and,  slipping  down  the  ladder,  retired  with 
much  expedition. 

Square  was  rejoiced  to  find  this  adven- 
ture was  likely  to  have  no  worse  conclu- 
sion ;  and,  as  for  Molly,  being  recovered 
from  her  confusion,  she  began  at  first  to 
upbraid  Square  with  having  been  the  oc- 
casion of  her  loss  of  Jones  ;  but  that  gen- 
tleman soon  found  the  means  of  mitigating 
her  anger,  partly  by  caresses,  and  partly 
by  a  small  nostrum  from  his  purse,  of  won- 
derful and  approved  efficacy  in  purging 
off  the  ill  humours  of  the  mind,  and  in 
restoring  it  to  a  good  temper. 

She  then  poured  forth  a  vast  profusion 
of  tenderness  towards  her  new  lover  ; 
turned  all  she  had  said  to  Jones,  and 
Jones  himself  into  ridicule  ;  and  vowed, 
though  he  once  had  the  possession  of  her 
person,  that  none  but  Square  had  ever 
been  master  of  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

By  comparing  which  with  the  former,  the  reader  mati 
possibly  co)'rect  some  abuse,  which  he  halhjonncrl^ 
been  giiilty  of,  in  the  application  of  the  word  Love. 

The   infidelity  of  Mollv,  which  Jones 
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had  nov*r  discovered,  would,  perhaps,  have 
vindicated  a  miicii  greater  degree  of  re- 
Bcntinent  than  he  expressed  on  the  oc- 
casion; and,  if  he  had  abamh^ned  her 
directly  from  that  moment,  very  iew,  I 
believe,  would  have  hianied  him. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  saw  her 
m  the  light  of  compassion  ;  and  though 
liis  love  to  her  was  not  of  that  kind  which 
could  give  him  any  great  uneasiness  at 
her  inconstanc}'-,  yet  Avas  he  not  a  little 
shocked  on  reflecting  that  he  had  himself 
originally  corrupted  her  innocence  ;  for  to 
this  corruption  he  imputed  all  tlie  vice  into 
which  she  appeared  now  so  likely  to  plunge 
herself. 

This  consideration  gave  him  no  little 
uneasiness,  till  IJetty,  the  elder  sister,  was 
BO  kind,  some  time  afterwards,  entirety  to 
cure  him,  by  a  hint  that  one  Will  Barnes, 
and  not  himself,  had  been  the  first  seducer 
of  Molly ;  and  that  the  little  child,  which 
he  had  hitherto  so  certainly  concluded  to 
be  his  own,  might  very  probably  have  an 
-equal  title^  at  least,  to  claim  Barnes  for  its 
fatPier. 

Jones  eagerly  pursued  this  scent  when 
he  had  first  received  it ;  and,  in  a  very 
•short  time,  was  sufficiently  assured  that 
Ihe  girl  had  told  him  truth,  not  only  by 
'the  confession  of  the  fellow,  but,  at  last,  by 
that  of  Molly  herself 

This  Will  Barnes  was  a  country  gallant, 
and  had  acquired  as  many  trophies  of  this 
kind  as  any  ensign  or  attorney's  clerk  in 
the  kingdom.  He  had,  indeed,  reduced 
several  women  to  a  state  of  utter  profli- 

cy,  had  broke  the  hearts  of  some,  and 

■ad  the  honour  of  occasionmg  the  violent 

death   of  one   poor  girl,  who  had   either 

drowned  herself,  or,  what  was  rather  more 

probable,  had  been  drowned  by  him. 

Among  other  of  his  conquests,  this  fel- 
low had  triumphed  over  the  heart  of  Molly 
Seagrim.  He  had  made  love  to  her  long 
before  Molly  was  grf)\vn  to  be  a  fit  object 
of  that  pastime :  but  had  afterAvards  de- 
iserted  her,  and  applied  to  her  sister,  with 
whom  he  had  almost  immediate  success. 
Now  Will  had,  in  reality,  the  sole  pos- 
session of  Molly's  affection,  while  Jones 
and  Square  were  almost  equal  sacrifices 
to  fier  interest,  and  to  her  pride. 

Hence  had  grown  tliat  implacable  liatred 
which  we  have  before  seen  raging  in  the 
(nind  of  Betty ;  though  we  did  not  tliink 
it  necessary  to  assign  this  cause  sooner, 
as  envy  itself  alone  was  adequate  to  all 
the  effects  we  hav^e  mentioned. 

Jones  was  become  perfectly  easy  by 
iwssession  of  this  secret  with  regard  to 
Molly ;  but,  as  to  Sophia,  he  was  far  from 
being  in  a  state  of  tranquillity;  nay,  in- 
deed, he  was  under  the  most  violent  per- 
turbation :    his    heart  was  noAV,  if  I  mav 


use  the  metaphor,  entirely  evacuated,  and 
Soj)hia  took  absolute  possession  of  it.  He 
loved  her  with  an  unbounded  passion,  and 
plainly  saw  the  tender  sentiments  she  had 
for  liim ;  yet  could  not  this  assurance 
lessen  his  despair  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  her  father,  nor  the  horrors  which  at- 
tended liis  pursuit  of  her  by  ai  y  base  or 
treacherous  method. 

The  injury  which  he  must  thus  do  i.o 
Mr.  Western,  and  the  concern  which 
would  accrue  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  were 
circumstances  that  tormented  him  all  day, 
and  haunted  him  on  his  pillow  at  night. 
His  life  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
honour  and  inclination,  which  alternately 
triumphed  over  each  other  in  his  mind. 
He  often  resolved,  in  the  absence  of  So- 
phia, to  leave  her  father's  house,  and  t(? 
see  her  no  more ;  and  as  often,  in  her 
presence,  forgot  all  those  resolutions,  and 
determined  to  jnirsue  lier  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  and  at  the  forfeiture  of  what  was 
much  dearer  to  him. 

This  conflict  be;^an  soon  to  produce 
very  strong  and  visible  efiects  :  for  he  losi 
all  his  usual  sprightlincss  and  gayety  of 
temper,  and  became  not  only  melancholy 
when  alone,  but  dejected  and  absent  in 
company ;  nay,  if  ever  he  put  on  a  forced 
mirth,  to  comply  with  Mr.  Western's  hn 
mour,  the  constraint  appeared  so  plain, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  been  giving  the 
strongest  evidence  of  what  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  by  such  ostentation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question,  whethei 
the  art  which  he  used  to  conceal  his  pas 
sion,  or  the  means  which  honest  nature 
employed  to  reveal  it,  betrayed  him  most : 
for  while  art  made  him  more  than  ever 
reserved  to  Sophia,  and  forbade  him  to 
address  any  of  his  discourse  to  her  ;  nay, 
to  avoid  meeting  her  eyes,  with  the  utmost 
caution  ;  nature  was  no  less  busy  in  coun- 
terplotting him.  Hence,  at  the  approach 
of  the  young  lady,  he  greiv  pale  ;  and,  if 
this  was  sudden,  started.  If  his  eyes  acci- 
dentally met  hers,  the  blood  rushed  into 
his  cheeks,  and  his  countenance  became 
all  over  scarlet.  If  common  civility  ever 
obliged  him  to  speak  to  her,  as  to  drink 
her  health  at  table,  his  tongue  was  sure  tc 
lidter.  If  he  touched  her,  his  hand,  nay, 
his  Avhole  frame,  trembled.  And  if  any 
discourse  tended,  however  remotely,  to 
raise  the  idea  of  love,  an  involuntary  sigh 
sc^iom  failed  to  steal  from  his  bosom 
Most  of  which  accidents  nature  Avas  AA'on- 
derfully  industrious  to  throw  daily  in  hia 
Avay. 

All  these  s3'-mptoms  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  squire  ;  but  not  so  of  Sophia.  Sh*» 
soon  perceived  these  agitationc  of  mind  i^ 
Jones,  and  Avas  at  no  loss  to  discover  I'ac 
cai.se ;    for,   indeed,  she   reco«rnised  it  in 
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etr  own  breast.  And  tins  rcco£]jniliori  is, 
I  suppose,  that  aympa thy  vvliicli  luith  been 
Ko  oflon  noted  iu  lovers,  and  which  will 
KulHcieritly  account  for  \wr  Ixnng  so  niucli 
quicker-sighted  tb.an  lier  fatlier. 

B.ut,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  a  more 
simple  and  plain  method  of  accountiuir  for 
that  prodigious  superiority  of  penetration 
which  we  must  observe  in  some  men  over 
the  rest  of  the  human  species,  and  one 
which  will  serve  not  only  in  the  case  of 
lovers,  but  of  all  others.  From  whence  is 
it  that  the  knave  is  generally  so  quick- 
sighted  to  those  symptoms  and  operations 
of  knavery,  which  often  dupe  an  honest 
man  of  a  much  better  understanding  ? 
There  surely  is  no  general  sympathy 
among  knaves ;  nor  have  they,  like  free- 
masons, any  common  sign  of  communica- 
tion. In  reality,  it  is  only  because  tliey 
have  the  same  thing  in  their  heads,  and 
their  thoughts  are  turned  the  same  way. 
Thus,  that  Sophia  saw,  and  that  Wes- 
tern did  not  see,  the  plain  symptoms  of 
lOve  in  Jones,  can  be  no  wonder,  when 
we  consider  that  the  idea  of  love  never 
'iutered  into  the  head  of  the  father, 
whereas,  the  daughter  at  present  thought 
of  nothing  else. 

When  Sophia  was  w^ell  satisfied  of  the 
•T^iolent  passion  which  tormented  poor 
Jones,  and  no  less  certain  that  she  herself 
was  its  object,  she  had  not  the  least  diffi- 
rmlt.y  in  discovering  the  true  cause  of  his 
present  behaviour.  This  highly  endeared 
him  to  her,  and  raised  in  her  mind  two  of 
the  best  affections  which  any  lover  can 
wish  to  raise  in  a  mistress.  These  were, 
esteem  and  pity :  for  sure  the  most  out- 
rageously rigid  among  her  sex  will  excuse 
her  pitying  a  man,  whom  she  saw  misera- 
ble on  her  own  account ;  nor  can  they 
blame  her  for  esteeming  one,  who  visibly, 
from  the  most  honourable  motives,  endea- 
voured to  smother  a  flame  in  his  own 
bosom,  whicli,  like  the  famous  Spartan 
theft,  was  preying  upon  and  consuming 
his  very  vitals.  Thus  his  backw^ardncss, 
his  shunning  her,  his  coldness,  and  liis 
silence,  were  the  forvNrardest,  the  most  dili- 
gent, the  warmest,  and  most  eloquent  ad- 
vocates ;  and  wrought  so  violently  on  her 
Bensible  and  tender  heart,  that  she  soon 
felt  for  him  all  those  gentle  sensations, 
which  are  consistent  with  a  virtuous  and 
elevated  female  mind.  In  short,  all  wdiich 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  pity,  can  inspire  m 
such  towards  an  agrf.eable  man.  Indeed, 
all  which  the  nicest"  delicacy  can  allow.  In 
a  word,  she  was  in  love  with  him  to  dis- 
traction. 

One  day  this  young  couple  accidentally 
met  in  the  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  two 
valks,  whirli  were  both  bounded  by  that 
ranal  in  which  Jones  hud  formerly  risked 


drowning  to  retrieve   the  little   I  ird  that 
Sophia  liiid  there  lost. 

This  place  had  been  of  late  mucli  fre- 
quented h^  Soph'ia.  Here  she  used  to 
ruminate,  with  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  (n  an  incident,  which,  however 
trifling  in  itself,  iiad  possibly  sown  the  first 
seeds  of  that  affection,  which  was  now 
arrived  to  such  maturity  in  her  heart. 

Here  then  this  young  couple  met.  They 
were  almost  close  together  before  either  ol 
them  knew  any  thing  of  the  other's  ap- 
proach. A  bystander  would  have  disco- 
vered sufficient  marks  of  confusion  in  the 
countenance  of  each ;  but  they  felt  too 
much  themselves  to  make  any  observation. 
As  soon  as  Jones  had  a  little  recovered  his 
first  surprise,  he  accosted  the  young  lady 
with  some  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  saluta- 
tion, which  she  in  the  same  manner  re- 
turned ;  and  their  conversation  began,  as 
usual,  on  the  delicious  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing. Hence  they  passed  to  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  on  which  Jones  launched  forth 
very  high  encomiums.  When  they  came 
to  the  tree  whence  he  had  formerly  tum- 
bled into  the  canal,  Sophia  could  not  help 
reminding  him  of  that  accident,  and  said, 
'  I  fancy,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  some  little 
shuddering  when  you  see  that  water.' — '  I 
assure  you,  madam,'  answered  Jones,  '  the 
concern  you  felt  at  the  loss  of  your  little 
bird  will  always  appear  to  me  the  highest 
circumstance  in  that  adventure,  f'oor 
little  Tommy :  there  is  the  branch  he 
stood  upon.  How  could  the  little  wretch 
have  the  folly  to  fly  away  from  that  state 
of  happiness  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
place  him  ?  His  fate  was  a  just  punishment 
fcir  his  ingratitude.' — '  Upon  my  word,  I>ir. 
Jones,'  said  she,  *your  gallantry  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  as  severe  a  fate.  Sure,  the 
remembrance  must  affect  you.' — '  Indeed, 
madam,'  answered  he,  '  if  I  have  any  rea- 
son to  reflect  with  sorrow  on  it,  it  is,  per 
haps,  that  the  water  had  not  been  a  little 
deeper,  by  which  I  might  have  escape(' 
many  bitter  heart-aches  that  Fortune  seerns 
to  have  in  store  for  me.' — 'Fie,  Mr.  Jones,' 
replied  Sophia  ;  'I  am  sure  you  cannot  be 
in  earnest  now.  This  aflected  contempt 
of  life  is  only  an  excess  of  your  complai 
sance  to  me.  You  would  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  obligation  of  having  twice  ven- 
tured it  for  my  sake.  Beware  the  third 
time.'  She  spoke  these  last  words  with  a 
smile,  and  a  softness  inexpressible.  Jones 
answered,  with  a  sigh,  '  He  feared  it  was 
alread}'-  too  late  for  caution :'  and  then, 
looking  tenderly  and  steadfastly  on  her,  he 
cried,  '  Oh,  Miss  Western!  can  you  desire 
me  to  live  ?  Can  you  wish  me  so  ill?'  So 
j)Iiia  looking  down  on  the  ground,  answere 
with  some  hesitatior ,  'Indeed,  Mr,  Jones 
I  do  not  wish  vou   ill.  — '  Oh.  I  know  to 
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null  that  heavenly  temper,'  cries  Jones, 
'  tliat  divine  goodness,  wliich  is  beyond 
every  other  cJiarm.' — '  Nay,  now,'  an- 
JU''ered  she,  *  I  understand  you  not.  I  can 
May  no  longer.' — '  I — I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood !'  cries  he  ;  '  nay,  I  can't  be  under- 
stood. I  know  not  what  I  say.  Meeting 
you  here  so  unexpectedly,  I  have  been 
unguarded :  for  Heaven's  sake  pardon  me, 
if  1  have  said  any  thing  to  oflend  you. — I 
did  not  mean  it.  Indeed,  I  would  rather 
Fiave  died — nay,  the  very  thought  would 
kill  mc.'  '  You  surprise  me,'  answered 
;he.  '  How  can  you  possibly  think  you 
lave  offended  me  .'" — '  Fear,  madam,'  says 
he,  'easily  runs  into  madness;  and  there 
is  no  decree  of  fear  like  that  which  I  feel 
of  offending  you.  How  can  I  speak,  then  ? 
Nay,  don't  look  angrily  at  me :  one  frown 
will  destroy  me.  I  mean  nothing.  Blame 
my  eyes,  or  blame  those  beauties.  What 
am  I  saying  ?  Pardon  me  if  I  have  said 
100  much.  My  heart  overflowed.  I  have 
struggled  with  my  love  to  the  utmost,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  a  fev^er, 
wkich  preys  on  my  vitals,  and  will,  I  hope, 
soon  make  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
offend  you  more.' 

Mr.  Jones  now  fell  a  trembling  as  if  he 
had  been  shaken  with  the  fit  of  an  ague. 
Sophia,  who  was  in  a  situation  not  very 
difierent  from  his,  answered  in  these 
wrurds :  '  Mr.  Jones,  I  will  not  affect  to 
misunderstand  you:  indeed  I  understand 
you  too  well;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  if 
you  have  any  afiection  forme,  let  me  make 
the  best  of  my  way  into  the  house. — I  wish 
I  may  be  able  to  support  myself  thither.' 

Jones,  who  was  hardly  able  to  support 
himself,  ofiered  her  his  arm,  wliich  she 
condescended  to  accept,  but  begged  he 
would  not  mention  a  word  more  to  her  of 
this  nature  at  present.  He  promised  he 
would  not ;  insisting  only  on  her  forgive- 
ness of  wnat  love,  without  the  leave  of  his 
will,  had  forced  from  him :  this,  she  told 
him,  he  knew  how  to  obtain  by  his  future 
behaviour ;  and  thus  this  young  pair  tot- 
tered and  trembled  along;  the  lover  not 
once  daring  to  squeeze  the  hand  of  his 
niistress,  though  it  was  locked  in  his. 

Sophia  immediately  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, where  Mrs.  Honour  and  tlie  hartshorn 
were  summoned  to  her  assistance.  As  to 
p(X)r  Jones,  the  only  relief  to  his  distem- 
j)ered  mind  was  an  unwelcome  piece  of 
news,  which,  as  it  opens  a  scene  of  a  dif- 
ierent nature  from  those  in  which  the 
reader  hath  lately  been  conversant,  will  be 
couimuclcated  to  him  m  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  tokich  JIfr.  Mhcorthy  appears  on  a  sick  bed. 
Mr.  Western   ^vas  become  so  fond  of 


Jones,  that  he  wai  unwilling  to  part  with 
him,  though  his  ar/n  had  been  long  since 
cured  ;  and  Jones,  cither  from  the  love  o! 
sport,  or  from  some  other  reason,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  continue  at  his  house, 
which  he  did  sometimes  for  a  fortnight 
together,  without  paying  a  single  visit  at 
Mr.  AUworthy's ;  nay,  without  ever  hear- 
ing from  thence. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  for  some  days 
indisposed  with  a  cold,  which  had  been 
attended  with  a  little  fever.  This  he  had, 
however,  neglected  ;  as  it  was  usual  with 
him  to  do  all  manner  of  disorders  which 
did  not  confine  him  to  his  bed,  or  prevent 
his  several  faculties  from  performing  their 
ordinary  functions  ; — a  conduct  which  wf 
would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  ap- 
prove or  recommend  to  imitation ;  fo) 
surely  the  gentlemen  of  the  jEsculapiaii 
art  are  in  the  rio-ht  in  advising,  that  the 
moment  the  disease  has  entered  at  one 
door,  the  physician  should  be  introduced 
at  the  other.  What  else  is  meant  by  that 
old  adage,  Vementi  occurriie  morho  ?  '  Op- 
pose a  distemper  at  its  first  approach.' 
Thus  the  doctor  and  the  disease  meet  in 
fair  and  equal  conflict ;  whereas,  by  giving 
time  to  the  latter,  we  often  suffer  him  to 
Ibrtify  and  entrench  himself,  like  a  French 
army  ;  so  that  the  learned  gentleman  finds 
it  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
to  come  at  the  enemy.  Nay,  sometimes, 
by  gaining  time,  the  disease  applies  to  the 
French  military  politics,  and  corrupts  na- 
ture over  to  his  side,  and  then  all  the 
powers  of  physic  must  arrive  too  iate. 
Agreeable  to  these  observations  was,  J 
remember,  the  complaint  of  the  greai 
Doctor  Misaubin,  who  used  very  patheti 
cally  to  lament  the  late  applications  which 
were  made  to  his  skill ;  saying,  '  Bygar, 
me  believe  my  pation  take  me  lor  de  un 
dertaker ;  for  dey  never  send  for  me  till 
the  physicion  liave  kill  dem.' 

Mr.  AUworthy's  distemper,  by  means  ol 
this  neglect,  gained  such  ground,  that, 
Avhen  the  increase  of  his  fever  obliged  him 
to  send  for  assistance,  the  doctor  at  his 
first  arrival  shook  his  head,  wished  he  had 
been  sent  for  sooner,  and  intimated  that 
he  thought  him  in  very  imminent  danger 
Mr.  Allworthy,  who  had  settled  all  hia 
affairs  in  this  world,  and  was  as  well  pre 
pared  as  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to. 
be  for  the  other,  received  this  information 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  unconcern. 
He  could,  indeed,  whenever  he  laid  him- 
self down  to  rest,  say  with  Cato  in  tli9 
tragical  poem — 

■  '  ■  Let  guilt  or  f^ar 

Disturb  man's  rest,  Cato  knows  neither  cf  them ; 
Indifferent  m  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

In  reality,  he  could  eay  this   with  ten 
times   more  reason   and  confidence  than 
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Cato.  or  any  otlier  prcitul  fMlow  arnoii^ 
the  ancient  or  modern  heroes  ;  for  he  was 
not  only  devoid  oflear,  hut  mi^ht  he  con- 
f;id(:red  as  a  liiithful  hihourer,  wlien  at  th(; 
end  of  harvest  he  is  sumraoned  to  receiv(; 
liis  reward  £.t  tlic  hands  of  a  hountifid 
master. 

The  good  man  gave  immediate  orders 
for  all  his  family  to  be  summoned  round 
liim-  None  of  these  were  then  al>r()ad, 
liut  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Jones,  whom  the 
reader  has  just  parted  from  at  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's, and  who  received  this  summons 
just  as  Sophia  had  left  him. 

The  news  of  Mr.  AUworthy's  danger, 
(for  the  servant  told  liim  he  was  dying,) 
drove  all  thoughts  of  love  out  of  his  head. 
He  hurried  instantly  into  the  chariot  which 
was  sent  for  him.  and  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  with  all  imaginable  haste  ; 
nor  did  tlie  idea  of  Sophia,  1  believe,  once 
occur  to  him  on  the  way. 

And  now  tlie  whole  lamily,  namely,  Mr. 
Blifil,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Thwackuui,  Mr. 
Square,  and  some  of  the  servants,  (for 
such  were  Mr.  AUworthy's  orders,)  being 
all  assembled  round  his  bed,  the  good  man 
Bat  up  in  it,  and  was  beginning  to  speak, 
when  Blifil  fell  to  blubberino",  and  beixan 
to  express  very  loud  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions. Upon  this  Mr.  Allworthy  shook 
)iim  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Do  not  sor- 
row thus,  my  dear  nephew,  at  the  most 
3rdmary  of  all  human  occurrences.  When 
misfortunes  befall  our  friends,  we  are  justly 
grieved  ;  for  those  are  accidents  which 
."night  often  have  been  avoided,  and  which 
may  seem  to  render  the  iot  of  one  man 
more  peculiarly  unhiippy  than  that  of 
others ;  but  death  is  certainly  unavoida- 
bk},  and  is  that  common  lot  in  which  alone 
the  fortunes  of  all  men  agree  ;  nor  is  the 
time  wiien  this  happens  to  us  very  mate- 
rial. If  the  wisest  of  men  have  compared 
life  to  a  span,  surely  "we  may  be  allowed 
to  consider  it  as  a  day.  It  is  my  fate  to 
leave  it  in  the  evening ;  but  those,  who 
are  taken  away  earlier,  have  only  lost  a 
few  hours,  at  the  best  little  worth  lament- 
Vig,  and  much  oftener  hours  of  labour  and 
fatigue,  of  pain  and  sorrow.  One  of  tlie 
Roman  poets,  I  remember,  likens  our  leav- 
ing life  to  our  departure  from  a  feast; — a 
thought  w^hich  hath  often  occurred  to  me, 
when  I  have  seen  men  struggling  to  pro- 
tract an  entertainment,  and  to  enjoy  the 
.sompany  of  their  friends  a  few  moments 
l-onger.  A'ai!  how  short  is  the  most  pro- 
tracted of  Ruch  enjoyments  !  How  imma- 
terial the  difference  between  him  who  re- 
I'res  the  soonest,  nnd  him  who  stays  the 
latest !  This  is  seeing  life  in  the  best  view, 
2nd  this  unv/illingness  to  quit  our  friends 
:i  llie  most  amiable  motive,  from  which 


we  can  derive  tfie  fear  ^f  death  ;  and  ye* 
the  longest  enjoyment  which  we  can  hope 
(or  of  this  kind  is  of  so  trivial  a  duration, 
that  it  is  to  a  wise  man  truly  contctnj.-ti- 
ble.  T'ew  men,  I  own,  think  in  this  man- 
ner ;  for,  indeed,  few  men  think  of  death 
till  they  are  in  its  jaws.  However  gigan- 
tic and  terrible  an  object  this  may  appear 
when  it  approaches  tliem,  tliey  are  never- 
theless incapable  of  seeing  it  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  nay,  though  they  liave  been  ever 
so  much  alarmed  and  frightened  when 
they  have  apprehended  themselves  in  dan- 
ger of  dying,  they  are  no  sooner  cleared 
from  this  apprehension,  than  even  the 
fears  of  it  are  erased  from  their  minds. 
But,  alas  !  he  who  escapes  from  death  is 
not  pardoned  ;  he  is  only  reprieved,  and 
reprieved  to  a  short  day. 

'  Grieve,  therefore,  no  more,  my  dea 
cliild,  on  this  occasion  ;  an  event  which 
may  happeji  every  hour,  which  every 
element,  nay  almost  every  particle  of 
matter  that  surrounds  us,  is  capable  of 
producing,  and  vrhich  must  and  will  most 
unavoidably  reach  us  all  at  last,  ougJil 
neither  to  occasion  our  surprise,  nor  our 
lamentation. 

'  My  physician  having  acquainted  me, 
(which  I  take  very  kindly  of  him,)  that  1 
am  in  danger  of  leaving  you  all  very 
shortly,  I  have  determined,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you  at  this  our  parting,  before 
my  distemper,  which  I  find  grows  very 
fast  upon  me,  puts  it  out  of  my  power. 

'  But  I  shall  waste  my  strength  too 
much.  I  intended  to  speak  concerning 
my  will,  wliich,  though  I  have  settled 
long  ago,  I  think  proper  to  mention  such 
heads  of  it  as  concern  any  of  you,  that  I 
may  have  the  comfort  of  perceiving  you 
are  all  satisfied  with  the  provision  I  have 
there  made  lor  you. 

'Nephew  Blifil,  I  leave  you  the  heir  to 
my  whole  estate,  except  only  500Z.  a-year, 
which  is  to  revert  to  you  after  the  deatl» 
of  your  mother,  and  except  one  other  es- 
tate of  500^.  a-year,  and  the  sum  of  6000?., 
v/hich  I  have  bestowed  in  the  following 
manner : 

'  The  estate  of  5001.  a-year  I  have  given 
to  you,  Mr.  Jones :  and,  as  I  know  the 
inconvenience  whicli  attends  the  want  of 
ready  money,  I  have  added  1000/.  in 
specie.  In  this  I  know  not  whether  I 
have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  your  ex- 
pectation. Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have 
given  you  too  Uttle,  and  the  world  will  be 
as  ready  to  condemn  me  for  giving  you 
too  much  ;  but  the  latter  censure  I  de- 
spise ;  and  as  to  the  former,  unless  you 
should  entertain  that  common  error,  which 
I  liave  often  heard  in  my  life  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  f)r  a  total  want  of  charily, 
namely,  that,  instead  of  raising  graliludf 
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by  voiiintary  acts  ofbounty  we  are  apt  to 
raise  demands,  which  of  all  others  are  the 
most  boundless  and  most  difllcult  to  sa- 
tisfy.— Pardon  me  the  hare  mention  of 
this :  I  will  not  suspect  any  such  thing.' 

Jones  flung  himself  at  his  benefactor's 
feet,  and  taking  eagerly  hold  of  his  hand, 
assured  him  his  goodness  to  him,  both  now 
and  at  all  other  times,  had  so  inlinitely  ex- 
ceeded not  only  his  merit  but  his  liopcs, 
that  no  words  could  express  his  sense  of  it. 
'And  I  assure  you,  sir,'  said  he,  'your 
present  generosity  hath  left,  me  no  other 
concern  than  for  the  present  melancholy 
occasion.  Oh,  my  friend !  my  father !' 
Heio  liis  words  choked  him,  and  he  turned 
aw2  •'  to  hide  a  tear  which  w.?.s  starting 
from  his  eyes. 

Allworthy  then  gently  squeezed  liis  liand, 
and  proceeded  thus  :  '  I  am  convinced,  my 
cliild,  that  you  have  much  goodness,  gene- 
rosity, and  honour,  in  your  temper ;  if  you 
will  add  prudence  and  religion  to  these, 
you  must  be  happy ;  for  the  three  former 
quaUties,  I  admit,  make  you  worthy  of 
happiness,  but  they  are  the  latter  only 
which  will  put  you  in  possession  of  it. 

'  One  thousand  pounds,  I  have  given  to 
you,  Mr.  Thwackum ;  a  sum,  I  am  con- 
vinced, which  greatly  exceeds  your  desires, 
as  well  as  your  wants.  However,  you 
wi'l  receive  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  friend- 
ship ;  and  whatever  superfluities  may  re- 
dound to  you,  that  piety  you  so  rigidly 
maintain,  will  instruct  you  how  to  dispose 
of  them. 

'A  like  sum,  Mr.  Square,  I  have  be- 
queathed to  you.  This,  I  hope,  Vrjii  ena- 
ble you  to  pursue  your  profession  with 
Detter  success  than  hithel-to.  I  have  often 
observed  with  concern,  that  distress  is 
more  apt  to  excite  contempt  than  com- 
miseratioRj  especially  among  men  of  bu- 
Bmess,  with  whom  poverty  is  understood 
to  indicate  want  of  ability.  But  the  little 
I  have  been  able  to  leave  you  will  extricate 
you  from  those  difficulties  with  which  you 
have  formerly  struggled  ;  and  then  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  meet  with  sufficient  pros- 
perity to  supply  what  a  man  of  your  phi- 
losophical temper  will  require. 

'  I  find  myself  groAving  faint,  so  I  sliall 
refer  you  to  my  will  for  ray  disposition  of 
the  residue.  My  servants  will  there  find 
some  tokens  to  remember  me  by ;  and 
there  are  a  few  charities  which,  I  trust,  my 
exec'Jtors  wi\  see  faithfully  performed. 
Blesf  you  al'  I  am  setting  out  a  little  be- 
fore you.' — 

Here  a  footman  came  hastily  into  the 
room,  and  said  there  was  an  attorney  from 
Salisbury,  who  had  a  particular  message, 
which  he  said  he  must  communicate  to 
Mr.  Allworthy  liimself:  that  he  seemed  in 
\  violent  hurry,  and  protested  he  had  so 


m.jch  business  to  do,  that,  if  he  coulil  cut 
himself  into  four  quarters,  al  Arould  not 
be  sufficient. 

'  Go,  child,'  said  Allworthy  to  Blifil,  'see 
what  the  gcnlleman  wants.  1  am  not  able 
to  do  any  business  now,  nor  can  he  have 
any  with  nie,  in  which  you  are  not  ct 
present  more  concerned  than  myself.  Be- 
sides, I  really  am — 1  am  incapable  of  see- 
ing any  one  at  present,  or  of  any  lunger 
attention.'  He  then  saluted  them  all,  say- 
ing, perhaps  he  should  be  able  to  see  them 
again;  but  he  should  be  now  glad  to  com- 
pose himself  a  httle,  finding  that  he  liad 
too  mucli  exhausted  his  spirits  in  discourse. 

Some  of  the  company  shed  tears  at  their 
parting;  and  even  the  philosopher  Square 
wiped  his  eyes,  albeit  unused  to  the  melt- 
ing mood.  As  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  she  droj> 
ped  her  pearls  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
their  medicinal  gums  :  lor  this  was  a  cere 
monial  which  that  gentlev/oman  nevei 
omitted  on  a  proper  occasion. 

After  this,  Mr.  Allworthy  again  laid 
himself  down  on  his  pillow,  and  endea- 
voured to  compose  himself  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cwitaining  matter  rather  natural  them  pltasing. 

Besides  grief  for  lier  master,  there  was 
another  source  for  that  briny  stream  which 
so  plentifully  rose  above  the  two  moun- 
tainous cheek-bones  of  the  housekeeper, 
»She  was  no  sooner  retired,  than  she  began 
to  nuitter  to  herself  in  the  following  plea 
sant  strain :  '  Sure  master  might  iiavc 
made  some  difference,  methinks,  between 
me  and  the  other  servants.  I  suppost  ]j8 
hath  left  me  mourning;  but,  i'fackins !  il 
that  be  all,  the  devil  shall  wear  it  for  him, 
for  me.  I'd  have  his  Avorship  knoAV  I  am 
no  beggar.  I  have  saved  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  service,  and  after  all  to  be 
used  in  this  manner. — It  is  a  fine  encour 
agement  to  servants  to  be  honest;  and,  to 
be  sure,  if  I  have  taken  a  little  something 
now  and  then,  others  have  taken  ten  times 
as  much;  and  now  we  are  all  put  in  a 
lump  together.  If  so  be  that  it  be  so,  the 
legacy  may  go  to  the  devil  with  him  that 
gave  it.  No,  I  won't  give  it  up  neither, 
because  that  will  please  some  folks.  No, 
I'll  buy  the  gayest  goAvn  I  can  get,  and 
dance  over  the  old  curmudgeon's  grave  in 
it.  This  is  my  reward  for  takijrg  his  part 
so  often,  when  all  the  country  iiave  cried 
shame  of  him,  for  breeding  up  his  bastard 
in  that  manner ;  b.rt  he  is  going  now 
where  he  must  pay  tcj  all.  It  would  have 
become  him  better  to  have  repented  of  his 
sins  on  his  death-bed,  than  to  glory  in 
them,  and  give  away  his  estate  out  of  hia 
own  family  to  a  misbegotten  child.     Found 
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jn  ms  bed,  forsooth !  a  pretty  story  !  ay, 
ay,  those  tliat  hide  know  whore  to  find. 
Lord  lorrrivc  liim!  I  warrant  lie  hatli  many 
more  bastards  to  answer  for,  if  tlie  truth 
was  known.  One  comfort  is,  they  will  all 
De  known  where  he  is  a  ^oin<r  now. — 
"  The  servants  will  find  some  tokens  to 
remember  me  by :"  those  were  the  very 
words ;  1  shall  never  forget  them,  if  I  was 
to  live  a  thousand  years.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall 
remember  you  for  huddlinc^  meamonn^  the 
servants.  One  would  have  thou«rht  he 
might  have  mentioned  my  name  as  Avell 
as  that  of  Square  ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman, 
forsooth,  though  he  had  not  clothes  on  his 
back  when  he  came  hither  first.  Marry 
come  up  with  such  gentlemen !  though  he 
iiath  lived  here  this  many  years,  1  don't 
believe  there  is  arrow  a  servant  in  the 
house  ever  saw  the  colour  of  his  money. 
The  devil  shall  wait  upon  such  a  gentle- 
man for  me.'  Much  more  of  the  like  kind 
Sshe  muttered  to  herself;  but  this  taste  shall 
s<.ifBce  to  the  reader. 

Neither  Thwackum  nor  Square  were 
much  better  satisfied  with  their  legacies. 
Though  they  breathed  not  their  resent- 
ment so  loud,  yet,  from  the  discontent 
which  appeared  in  their  countenances,  as 
well  as  from  the  following  dialogue,  we 
collect  that  no  sfreat  pleasure  reio-ned  in 
their  mmds. 

About  an  hour  after  they  had  left  the 
sick  room,  Square  met  Thwackum  in  the 
hall,  and  accosted  him  thus :  '  Well,  sir, 
have  you  heard  any  news  of  your  friend 
since  we  parted  from  him '" — '  If  you  mean 
Mr.  AUworthy,'  answered  Thv/ackum,  '  I 
think  you  might  rather  give  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  your  friend  ;  for  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  deserved  that  title.' — '  The 
title  is  as  good  on  your  side,'  replied 
Square,  '  for  his  bounty,  such  as  it  is,  hath 
been  equal  to  both.' — '  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  it  first,'  cries  Thwackum,  '  but 
since  you  begin,  I  must  inform  you  I  am 
(if  a  different  opinion.  There  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  voluntary  favours  and 
rewards.  The  duty  I  hav'e  done  in  his 
family,  and  the  care  I  have  taken  in  the 
education  of  his  two  boys,  are  services  for 
which  some  men  might  have  expected  a 
greater  return.  I  would  not  have  you 
imamne  I  am  therefore  dissatisfied  ;  for  St. 
Paul  hath  taught  me  to  be  content  with 
the  little  I  have.  Had  the  modicum  been 
less,  I  should  have  krtown  my  duty.  But 
though  the  scripture  obliges  me  to  remain 
contented,  it  doth  not  enjoin  ine  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  my  own  merit,  nor  restrain  me 
from  seeing,  when  i  am  injured  by  an 
unjust  comparison.' — '  Since  you  provoke 
me,'  returned  Square,  '  that  injury  is  done 
I.O  me ;  nor  did  I  ever  imagine  Mr.  All- 
vorthy  had  held  my  friendship  so  light, 


as  to  ])ut  me  in  balance  v/ith.  one  who  re- 
ceived his  wages.  I  know  to  what  it  is 
owing :  it  proceeds  from  those  narrow 
])rinciixles  which  you  have  been  so  long 
endeavouring  to  infuse  into  him,  in  con- 
tempt of  every  thing  which  is  great  and 
noble.  The  beauty  and  loveline3s  o. 
iViendship  is  too  strong  for  dim  eyes,  nor 
can  it  be  perceived  by  any  other  medium 
than  that  unerring  rule  of  right,  which 
you  have  so  often  endeavoured  to  ridicule, 
that  you  have  perverted  your  friend's  un- 
derstinding.' — '  I  wish,'  cries  Thwackum, 
in  a  rage,  '  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  his  soul, 
yo\ir  damnable  doctrines  have  not  per- 
verted his  faith.  It  is  to  this  i  impute  his 
present  behaviour,  so  unbecoming  a  Chris- 
tian. Who  but  an  atheist  could  think  of 
leaving  the  world  without  havinf^  first 
made  up  his  account?  without  conlessing 
his  sins,  and  receiving  that  absolution 
which  he  knew  he  had  one  in  the  house 
duly  authorised  to  give  him?  He  will 
feel  the  want  of  these  necessaries  when  it 
is  too  late,  when  he  is  arrived  at  that 
place,  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.  It  is  then  he  will  find  in  what 
mighty  stead  that  heathen  goddess,  that 
virtue,  which  you  and  all  other  deists  of 
the  age  adore,  will  stand  him.  He  will 
then  summon  his  priest,  when  there  is 
none  to  be  found,  and  will  lament  the 
want  of  that  absolution,  without  which  no 
sinner  can  be  safe.' — 'If  it  be  so  material,' 
says  Square,  '  why  don't  you  present  it 
him  of  your  own  accord  ?' — '  It  hath  no 
virtue,'  cries  Thwackum,  '  but  to  those 
who  have  sufficient  grace  to  require  it. 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus  to  a  heathen  and 
an  unbeliever  ?  It  was  you  that  taught 
him  this  lesson,  for  which  you  have  been 
well  rewarded  in  this  world,  as  I  doubt 
not  your  disciple  will  soon  be  in  the  other.' 
— '  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  reward,'" 
said  Square  ;  '  but  if  you  hint  at  that  piti- 
ful memorial  of  our  friendship,  which  he 
hath  thought  fit  to  bequeath  me,  I  despise 
it;  and  nothing  but  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion oTmy  circumstances  should  prevail  on 
me  to  accept  it.' 

The  physical!  now  arrived,  and  began 
to  inquire  of  the  two  disputants,  how  we 
all  did  above  stairs  ?  '  In  a  miserable  way,' 
answered  Thwackum.  '  It  is  no  more  than 
I  expected,'  cries  the  doctor :  '  but  p»'av 
what  symptoms  have  appeared  since  I  eft 
you  ?' — '  No  good  ones,  I  am  afraid,  re- 
plied Thwackum  :  '  after  what  passec  at 
our  departure.  I  think  there  were  little 
hopes.'  The  bodily  physician,  perhaps, 
misunderstood  the  curer  of  souls  :  and, 
before  they  came  to  an  explanation^  Mr. 
Bjfil  came  to  them  with  a  most  melan- 
choly countenance,  aud  acquainted  tliem 
that  he  brought  sad  news ;    for  tival  h»s 
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mother  Avas  dead  at  Salisbury  :  that  she 
had  been  seized  on  the  road  home  with 
the  gout  in  her  head  and  stomach,  wliich 
had  carried  her  ofFin  a  few  hours.  '  Good- 
hick-a-day  !'  says  the  doctor.  '  One  can- 
not answer  for  events  ;  but  I  wish  I  had 
been  at  hand,  to  have  been  called  in.  The 
gout  is  a  distemper  which  it  is  difficult  to 
treat;  yet  I  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  it.'  Thwackum  and  Square  both 
condoled  with  Mr.  Blifd  for  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  which  the  one  advised  him  to  bear 
hke  a  man,  and  the  other  like  a  Christian. 
The  young  gentleman  said,  he  knew  very 
well  we  were  all  mortal,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  submit  to  his  loss  as  well  as 
he  could.  That  he  could  not,  however, 
help  complaining  a  little  against  the  pecu- 
liar severity  of  his  fate,  which  brought  the 
news  of  so  great  a  calamity  to  him  by 
surprise,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  hourly 
<:xpected  the  severest  blow  he  was  capable 
of  feeling  from  the  malice  of  fortune.  He 
said,  the  present  occasion  would  put  to 
the  test  diose  excellent  rudiments  which 
he  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Thwackum  and 
Air.  Square;  and  it  would  be  entirely 
owing  to  them,  if  he  was  enabled  to  sur- 
vive  such  misfortunes. 

t  was  now  debated  whether  Mr.  All- 
worthy  should  be  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  sister.  This  the  doctor  violently  op- 
posed ;  in  Avliich,  I  believe,  the  whole  col- 
.ege  would  agree  with  him:  but  Mr.  Blifil 
Baid,  he  had  received  such  positive  and  re- 
peated orders  from  his  uncle,  never  to  keep 
any  secret  from  him,  for  fear  of  the  dis- 
quietude which  it  might  give  him,  that  he 
durst  not  think  of  disobedience,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence.  He  said,  for 
his  part,  considering  the  religious  and  phi- 
losophic temper  of  his  uncle,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  doctor  in  his  apprehensions. 
lie  was  therefore  resolved  to  communi- 
cate it  to  him :  for  if  his  uncle  recovered, 
(as  he  heartily  prayed  he  might,)  he  knew 
he  would  never  forgive  an  endeavour  to 
keep  a  secret  of  this  kind  from  him. 

The  physician  was  forced  to  submit  to 
these  resoaitions,  which  the  two  other 
learned  gentlemen  very  highly  commended. 
So  together  moved  Mr.  Blifil  and  the  doc- 
tor towards  the  sick  room ;  where  the 
physician  first  entered,  ancJ  approached 
the  bed,  in  order  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  de- 
clared he  was  much  better ;  that  the  last 
application  had  succeeded  to  a  miracle,  and 
had  brought  the  fever  to  intermit ;  so  that, 
he  said,  there  appeared  now  to  be  as  little 
tlanirer,as  he  had  before  apprehended  there 
were  liopes. 

To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Allworthy's  situ- 
ation had  never  been  so  bad  as  the  great 
rtMition  of  the  doctor  had  represented  it ; 


but  as  a  wise  general  never  despises  me 
enemy,  however  inferior  that  cneiTiy'fc 
force  may  be,  so  neither  doth  a  wise  phy- 
sician ever  despise  a  distemper,  however 
inconsiderable.  As  the  Ibrmcr  preserves 
the  same  strict  discipline,  places  the  same 
guards,  and  employs  the  same  scouts, 
though  the  enemy  be  never  so  weak  ;  so 
the  latter  maintains  the  same  gravity  oi 
countenance,  and  shakes  his  head  with  the 
same  significant  air,  let  the  distemper  be 
never  so  trifling.  And  both,  among  many 
other  good  ones,  may  assign  this  solid  rea- 
son for  their  conduct,  that  by  these  means 
the  greater  glory  redounds  to  them  if  they 
gain  the  victory,  and  the  less  disgrace,  if 
by  any  unlucky  accident  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  conquered. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  no  sooner  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  these 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  than  Mr.  Blifil  drew 
near,  with  a  very  dejected  aspect  and  hav- 
ing applied  his  handkerchief  to  nis  eye, 
either  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  or  to  do,  a.s 
Ovid  somewhere  expresses  himself  on  ano- 
ther occasion, 

Si  nullus  erit,  famen  execute  nullum, 
If  there  be  none,  then  wipe  away  that  none, 
he  communicated  to  his  uncle   what  the 
reader  hath  been  just  before  acquainted 
with. 

Allworthy  received  the  news  with  con- 
cern, with  patience,  and  with  resignation. 
He  dropped  a  tender  tear,  then  composed 
his  countenance,  and  at  last  cried,  '  The 
Lord's  will  be  done  in  every  thing.' 

He  now  inquired  for  the  messenger :  but 
Blifil  told  him,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
detain  him  a  moment ;  for  he  appeared  by 
the  great  hurry  he  was  in  to  have  some 
business  of  importance  on  his  hands  :  that 
he  complained  of  being  hurried,  and  driven 
and  torn  out  of  his  life,  and  repeated  many 
times,  that  if  he  could  divide  himself  into 
four  quarters,  he  knew  how  to  dispose  of 
every  one. 

Allworthy  then  desired  Blifil  to  take  cart 
of  the  funeral.  He  said,  he  would  have 
his  sister  deposited  in  his  ov/n  chapel ;  and 
as  to  the  particulars,  he  left  them  to  his 
own  discretion,  only  mentioning  the  per- 
son whom  he  would  have  employed  on  this 
occasion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Which,  Gmo7Xg  other  thins;s,  marj  seiTC  as  a  coni' 
incnt  on  that  saying  of^ilschines,  that  •'  Dnmk- 
enncss  shuics  tfie  mind  of  a  man,  as  a  mirror  re- 
Jlcds  his  person.^^ 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wonder  at 
hearing  nothing  of  Mr.  Jones  in  the  last 
cha])ter.  In  fact,  his  behaviour  was  so 
difierent  from  that  of  the  persons  Uicrt 
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mt-niioiicd,  thai  wo  i/lioso  not  to  confound 
nis  p;uno  witli  theirs. 

When  tli(^  i^ood  iv.'Mi  had  ended  liis 
ipeec.Ji,  Jones  was  the  last  who  deserted 
ihe  room.  Thence  he  retired  to  his  own 
iipartinent,  to  frive  vent  to  his  concern; 
hut  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  would  not 
suirer  him  to  remain  lonu^  tlu.'rc:  he  slip- 
ped softly,  therefore,  to  Allworthy's  cham- 
ber-door, wliere  he  listened  a  considerahle 
time  without  hearini^  any  kind  of  motion 
within,  unless  a  violent  snorin.fj;,  which  at 
last  his  fears  misrepresented  as  in'oans. 
This  so  alarmed  him,  that  lie  could  not 
forbear  enterin;^  the  room ;  where  he 
found  the  good  man  in  the  bed,  in  a  sweet 
composed  sleep,  ami  his  nurse  snoring  in 
the  abovemcntioned  hearty  manner,  at  the 
bed's  ieet.  He  immediately  took  the  only 
method  of  silencing  this  thorough  bass, 
whose  music  he  feared  might  disturb  Mr. 
.\lhvorthy;  and  then  sitting  down  by  the 
nurse,  he  remained  motionless  till  JBlifil 
und  the  doctor  came  in  together,  and 
waked  the  sick  man,  in  order  that  the 
doctor  might  feel  his  pulse,  and  that  the 
other  might  communicate  to  him  that 
piece  of  news,  whicl^  had  Jones  been  ap- 
prised of  it,  would  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty of  finding  its  way  to  Mr.  Allworthy's 
ear  at  such  a  season. 

When  he  first  heard  Blifil  tell  his  uncle 
this  story,  Jones  could  hardly  contain  the 
wrath  which  kindled  in  him  at  the  other's 
indiscretion,  especially  as  the  doctor  shook 
his  head,  and  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  have  the  matter  mentioned  to  his  pa- 
tient. But  as  his  passion  did  not  so  far 
deprive  him  of  all  use  of  his  understand- 
ing, as  to  hide  from  him  the  consequences 
which  any  violent  expression  towards 
Blifil  might  have  on  the  sick,  this  appre- 
hension stilled  his  rage  at  the  present ;  and 
he  grew  afterwards  so  satisfied  with  find- 
ing that  his  news  had,  in  fact,  produced 
no  mischief,  that  he  suffered  his  anger  to 
die  in  his  own  bosom,  without  ever  men- 
tioning it  to  Blifil. 

The  physician  dined  that  day  at  Mr. 
Allworthy's ;  and  having  after  dinner  vi- 
sited his  patient,  he  returned  to  the  com- 
pany, and  told  them,  that  he  had  now  the 
satisfaction  to  say,  with  assurance,  that 
his  patient  was  out  of  all  danger;  tiiat  he 
had  brought  his  fever  to  a  perfect  inter- 
mission, and  doubter]  not,  by  throwing  in 
the  bark,  to  prevent  its  retui-n. 

This  account  so  pleased  Jones,  and 
threw  him  into  such  immoderate  excess 
oi'  rapture,  that  he  might  be  truly  said  to 
be  drunk  with  joy; — an  intoxication  which 
?reatly  forwards  the  effects  of  v/ine  ;  and 
.as  he  v;as  very  free  too  with  the  bottle  on 
.his  occasion,  (for  he  diawk  many  bumpers 
ji  the  docior'rf  health,  as  well  as  to  other 
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toasts,)   he    lucame    very   soon    litcrallv 
drunk. 

Jones  had  naturally  violent  aniniri) 
spirits:  these  being  set  on  float,  and  aug- 
mented by  the  spirit  of  wine,  produced 
most  extravagant  effects.  He  kissed  the 
doctor,  and  embraced  him  with  the  most 
{)assior,ate  endearments;  swearing  that, 
next  to  Mr.  Allworthy  himself,  he  loved 
him  of  all  men  living.  '  Doctor,'  added 
he,  'you  deserve  a  statue  to  be  erected  tc 
you  at  the  public  expense,  for  having  pre- 
serv^ed  a  man,  who  is  not  only  the  darling 
of  all  good  men  who  know  him,  but  «) 
blessing  to  society,  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, and  an  honour  to  human  nature 
D — n  me  if  I  don't  love  him  better  than 
my  own  soul.' 

'More  sliame  for  you,'  cries  Thv/ackum. 
'  Though  I  think  you  have  reason  to  love 
him,  for  he  hath  provided  very  well  foi 
you.  And,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
hetter  for  some  folks,  that  he  hath  not 
lived  to  see  just  reason  of  revoking  his 
gift.' 

Jones  now,  looking  on  Thwackum  with 
inconceivable  disdain,  answered,  'And 
doth  thy  mean  soul  imagine,  that  any 
such  considerations  could  weigk  with  me.'' 
No,  let  the  earth  open  and  swallow  her 
own  dirt,  (if  I  had  millions  of  acres,  I 
would  say  it,)  rather  than  swallow  up  my 
dear  glorious  friend.' 

Q,uis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  chari  capitis  '!* 

The  doctor  now  interposed,  and  pre- 
vented the  effects  of  a  wrath  which  was 
kindling  between  Jones  and  Tliwackum , 
after  which  the  former  gave  a  loose  te 
mirth,  sang  two  or  three  amorous  sonirs. 
and  fell  into  every  frantic  disorder  which 
unbridled  joy  is  apt  to  inspire  ;  but  so  far 
was  lie  from  any  disposition  to  quarrel 
that  he  \vas  ten  times  better  humoured 
if  possible,  than  vrhen  he  was  sober. 

To  say  truth,  nothing  is  more  erroneous 
than  the  common  observation,  that  men, 
who  are  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome  Avhen 
they  are  drunk,  are  very  worthy  persons 
when  they  are  sober  ;  for  drink  in  reality, 
doth  not  reverse  nature,  or  create  passions 
in  men,  which  did  not  exist  in  them  be- 
fore. It  takes  away  the  guard  of  reason, 
and  consequently  forces  us  to  produce  those 
symptoms,  which  many,  v/hen  sober,  have 
art  enoun-h  to  conceal.  It  heio-htens  ana 
mnames  our  passions,  (generally  indee</" 
that   passion  which  is  upjx'rmost   in   ou- 


*  '  What  modesty  or  measure  can  set  bounds  to  oiii 
desire  of  so  dear  a  friend  ?'  The  word  desidenum 
here  cannot  be  easily  translated.  It  mcludes  our  dt> 
sire  of  enjoying  our  friend  again,  and  the  griaf  whicb 
attends  that  desire. 
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TfiiiKl,)  SO  Uiat  tljc  angry  temper,  the  amo- 
rous, the  generous,  the  good-lmmoured, 
ihe  avaricious,  and  all  olher  dispositions  oi' 
men,  arc  in  tlieir  cups  heiglitencd  and  ex- 
posed. 

And  yet,  as  no  nation  produces  so  many 
drunken  quarrels,  especially  among  the 
lower  people, as  England, (for,  indeed,  with 
them  to  drink  and  to  fight  together,  arc 
almost  synonymous  terms,)  I  would  not, 
methinks,  have  it  thence  concluded,  that 
the  English  are  the  worst-natured  people 
alive.  Perhaps  the  love  of  glory  only  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  ;  so  that  the  fair  con- 
clusion seems  to  be,  that  our  countrymen 
have  more  of  that  love,  and  more  of  bra- 
wry,  than  any  other  plebeians.  And  this 
Hie  ^ather,  as  there  is  seldom  any  thing 
jngenerous,  unfair,  or  ill-natured,  exer- 
cised on  these  occasions  ;  nay,  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  combatants  to  express  good- 
will for  each  other  even  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict;  and  as  their  drunken  mirth  gene- 
rally ends  in  a  battle,  so  do  most  of  their 
battles  end  in  friendship. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  Though 
Jones  had  shown  no  design  of  giving  ot~ 
fence,  yet  Mr.  Blifil  was  Iiighly  offended 
at  a  behaviour  which  was  so  inconsistent 
with  the  sober  and  prudent  reserve  of  liis 
own  temper.  He  bore  it  too  with  the 
greater  impatience,  as  it  appeared  to  him 
very  indecent  at  this  season  :  '  When,'  a? 
he  said,  '  the  house  was  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing, on  the  account  of  his  dear  mother ; 
and  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  to  give  liim 
some  prospect  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery, 
it  would  become  them  better  to  express  the 
exultations  of  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving, 
than  in  drunkenness  and  riot :  which  were 
properer  methods  to  increase  the  divine 
wrath,  than  to  avert  it.'  Thwackum,  wlio 
had  swallowed  more  liquor  than  Jones,  but 
without  any  ill  effect  on  his  brain,  second- 
ed the  pious  harangue  of  Blifil ;  but  Square, 
for  reasons  which  the  reader  may  probably 
guess,  was  totally  silent. 

Wine  had  nol  so  totally  overpowered 
Jones,  as  to  prevent  his  recollecting  Mr. 
Clifil's  loss,  the  moment  it  was  mentioned. 
As  no  person,  therefore,  was  more  ready  to 
confess  and  condemn  his  own  errors,  he 
offered  to  shake  Mr.  Blifd  by  tlie  hand, 
and  begged  his  pardon,  saying,  '  His  ex- 
cessive joy  for  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery 
had  driven  every  other  thought  out  of  his 
mind.' 

Blifil  scornfully  rejected  his  liand  ;  and, 
with  much  indignation,  answered,  'It  was 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  if  tragical  specta- 
cles made  no  impression  on  tlie  blind  ;  but, 
(m-  his  part,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  know 
who  his  parents  v/ere,  and  consequent Iv 
auiat  be  afii?cted  with  their  loss.' 

Jones,  who,  notwithstandincr  Ids  crood- 


I  liumour,  liad  son.c  mix  I J  re  of  the  iraRCilfct 
j  in  his  c(jnstilutioii,  l(;a})cd  liastily  fj-om  hiu 
chair,  and  catching  iioid  of  Blilll's  collar, 
cried  out,  '  D — n  you  ihr  a  rascal !  do  you 
insult  me  with  the  misfortune  of  my  birth?' 
He  accompanied  these  words  witfi  such 
rough  actions,  that  they  soon  got  the 
better  of  Mr.  Blifil's  peaceful  temper; 
and  a  scuffle  immediately  ensued,  wliicfi 
miglit  have  produced  mischief,  had  it  not 
l)ecn  prevented  I)y  the  interposition  of 
Thwackum  and  the  j)hysician ;  for  the 
philosophy  of  Square  rendered  him  supe- 
rior to  all  emotions,  and  he  very  calmly 
smoked  his  pipe,  as  was  liis  custom  in  all 
broils,  unless  when  he  a])prehcnded  some 
danger  of  having  it  liroke  in  his  mouth. 

The  combatants  being  now  prevented 
from  executing  present  vengeance  on  each 
other,  betook  themselves  to  tlie  common 
resources  of  disappointed  rage,  and  vented 
their  wrath  in  threats  and  defiance.  In 
this  kind  of  conflict,  Fortune,  which,  in 
tlie  personal  attack,  seemed  to  incline  to 
Jones,  was  now  altogether  as  favourable 
to  his  enemy. 

A  truce,  nevertheless,  was  at  length 
agreed  on,  by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral 
parties,  and  the  whole  company  again  sat 
down  at  the  table ;  where  Jones  being 
prevailed  on  to  ask  pardon,  and  Blifil  to 
give  it,  peace  was  restored,  ana  every 
thing  seemed  in  stain  quo. 

But  though  the  quarrel  was,  in  all  aj>- 
pearance,  perfectly  reconciled,  the  good- 
humour,  v\-hich  had  been  interrupted  by 
it,  was  by  no  means  restored.  All  merri- 
ment was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  subse- 
quent discourse  consisted  only  of  grave 
relations  of  matters  of  fact,  and  of  as  grave 
observations  upon  them  ; — a  species  of 
conversation,  in  which,  though  there  is 
much  of  dignity  and  instruction,  tlie/e  is 
but  little  entertainment.  As  we  presume, 
tlierefbre,  to  convey  only  this  last  to  the 
reader,  we  shall  pass  l)y  whatever  was 
said,  till  the  rest  of  the  company  having 
hy  degrees  dropped  off,  left  only  Square 
and  the  physician  togetlier ;  at  which 
time  the  conversation  was  a  little  height- 
ened by  some  comments  on  what  liad  ha]>- 
pened  between  the  two  young  gentlemen ; 
both  of  whom  the  doctor  declared  to  be  no 
better  than  scoundrels  ;  to  which  appel- 
lation the  philosopher,  very  sagaciously 
shakiiiir  his  liead,  airreed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Showing;  the  truth  of  many  clysen'atio7is  of  Ovid, 
and  of  other  more  g^rave  writers,  who  have  proved^ 
beyond  contradiction,  that  wine  is  often  the  for tx 
runner  of  incontincncy. 

Jones   retired    from   the   com])any,   ir 
which  we  have  seen   hiin  engaged,   into 
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it\e  fields,  where  he  intended  to  cool  liiin- 
•loir  by  a  walk  in  the  open  air,  before  he 
attended  Mr.  Allworthy.  There,  whil.st 
he  renewed  those  meditations  on  his  dear 
kSophia,  which  the  (hin<^erous  illness  ofliis 
friend  and  benefactor  liad  for  some  time 
interrupted,  an  accident  Jiappcncd,  which 
with  sorrow  we  relate,  and  with  sorrow 
aouhtless  will  it  be  read  ;  however,  that 
historic  truth,  to  which  we  profess  so  in- 
violable an  attachment,  obliges  us  to  com- 
Biunicate  it  to  posterity. 

It  was  now  a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
utter  end  of  June,  when  our  hero  was 
walking  in  a  most  delicious  grove,  where 
the  gentle  breezes  fanning  the  leaves, 
together  with  the  SAveet  trilling  of  a  mur- 
murmg  stream,  and  the  melodious  notes 
of  nightingales,  formed  altogether  the 
most  enchanting  harmony.  In  this  scene, 
so  sweetly  accommodated  to  love,  he  medi- 
tated on  his  dear  Sophia.  While  his  wan- 
ton fancy  roved  unbounded  over  all  lier 
beauties, and  his  lively  imagination  painted 
the  charming  maid  in  various  ravishinij 
lorms,  his  warm  heart  melted  Avith  tender- 
ness ;  and,  at  length,  throwing  him.self  on 
the  ground,  by  the  side  of  a  gently  mur- 
muring brook,  he  broke  forth  in  the  fol- 
'owing  ejaculation  : 

'  O  Sophia,  would  Heaven  give  thee  to 
my  arms,  how  blest  would  be  my  condition ! 
Curst  be  that  fortune  which  sets  a  distance 
between  us.  Was  I  but  possessed  of  thee, 
one  only  suit  of  rags  thy  whole  estate,  is 
-here  a  man  on  earth  whom  I  would  envy! 
How  contemptible  would  the  brightest 
Circassian  beauty,  dressed  in  all  the  jew- 
els of  the  Indies,  appear  to  my  eyesl  But 
why  do  I  mention  another  woman  ?  Could 
I  think  my  eyes  capable  of  looking  at  any 
other  with  tenderness,  these  hands  should 
tear  them  from  my  head.  No,  my  SopPiia, 
if  cruel  fortune  separates  us  for  ever,  my 
soul  shall  doat  on  thee  alone.  The  chastest 
constancy  will  I  ever  preserve  to  thy 
image.  Though  I  should  never  have  pos- 
session of  thy  charming  person,  still  shalt 
thou  alone  have  possession  of  my  thoughts, 
my  love,  my  soul.  Oh  !  my  fond  heart  is 
so  wrapt  in  that  tender  bosom,  that  tiie 
brightest  beauties  would  for  m^e  have  no 
charms,  nor  would  a  hermit  be  colder  in 
their  embraces.  Saphia,  Sophia  alone  shall 
he  mine.  What  raptures  are  in  that  name! 
will  engrave  it  on  every  tree.' 

At  these  words  he  started  up,  and  be- 
held— not  his  Sophia — no,  nor  a  Circassian 
maid  richly  and  elegantly  attired  for  the 
^rand  seignior's  seraglio.  No  ;  without  a 
i/own,  ill  a  shift  that  was  somewhat  of  the 
3oar3cst,  and  none  of  the  cleanest,  bedevred 
like^vise  with  some  odoriferous  eftl  jvia,  the 
prociuce  of  the  day's  labour,  with  a  pitch- 
U)rl;    hi    her     hand,    Molly   Scagrim    ap- 


proached. Ou.  nt.ro  lad  Ijis  penknife  in 
ills  hand,  which  he  ha /^  driwn  for  the  be- 
I'ore-mentioned  purpose  of  carving  on  ti-e 
bark;  wh(;n  the  girl  corning  near  him, 
cried  out  with  a  smile,  '  You  don't  intend 
to  kill  me,  squire,  I  hope?' — '  Why  should 
you  think  I  would  kill  you?'  answered 
Jones.  'Nay,'  replied  she,  'after  your 
cruel  usage  of  me  when  I  saw  you  last, 
killing  me,  would,  perhaps,  be  too  great 
kindness  for  me  lo  expect.' 

Here  ensued  a  parley,  which,  as  I  do 
not  think  myself  obliged  to  relate  it,  I  shall 
omit.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  lasted  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  they  retired  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  grove. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
think  this  event  unnatural.  However,  the 
fact  is  true;  and,  perhaps,  maybe  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  suggesting,  that 
Jones  probably  thought  one  woman  better 
than  none ;  and  Molly  as  probably  imagined 
two  men  to  be  better  than  one.  Besides 
the  before-mentioned  motive  assigned  to 
the  present  behaviour  of  Jones,  the  reader 
will  be  likewise  pleased  to  recollect  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  perfect 
master  of  that  wonderful  power  of  reason, 
which  so  well  enables  ffrave  and  wise  men 
to  subdue  their  uniuTy  passions,  and  to 
decline  any  of  these  prohibited  amuse- 
ments. W'ine  now  had  totally  t^ubdued 
this  power  in  Jones.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
a  condition,  in  v/hich,  if  reason  had  inter- 
posed, though  only  to  advise,  she  miglit 
have  received  the  answer  which  one  Cle- 
ostratus  gave  many  years  ago  to  a  sil  y 
fellow,  who  asked  him,  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  drunk  ?  '  Are  not  you,' 
said  Cleostratus,  '  ashamed  to  admonish  a 
drunken  man?' — To  say  the  truth,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  drunkenness  must  not  be 
an  excuse,  yet  in  a  court  of  conscience  it 
is  greatly  so ;  and  therefore  Aristotle,  who 
commends  the  laws  of  Pittacus,  by  which 
drunken  men  received  double  punishment 
for  their  crimes,  allows  there  is  more  of 
policy  than  justice  in  that  law.  Now,  if 
there  are  any  transgressions  pardonable 
from  drunkenness,  they  are  certainly  such 
as  Mr.  Jones  was  at  present  guilty  of;  on 
which  head  I  could  pour  forth  a  vast  pro- 
fusion of  learning,  if  I  imagined  it  would 
cither  entertain  my  reader,  or  teach  him 
any  thing  more  than  he  knows  already. 
For  his  sake,  therefore,  I  shall  keep  my 
learning  to  myself,  and  return  to  my 
history. 

It  hath  been  observed,  that  Fortune  sel 
dom  doth  things  by  haives.  To  say  truth, 
there  is  no  end  to  her  freaks,  whenever 
she  is  disposed  to  gratify  or  disi)iea ".e.  No 
sooner  had  our  liero  retired  with  his  Dido. 
but 
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f^icliincam  Blijil  dux  ct  divinus  eandem 
Deveniunt 

li.e  parson  nnd  the  younir  squire,  wlio  wore 
takin£^  a  serious  walk,  arrived  at  the  stile 
which  leads  into  the  grove,  and  the  latter 
caught  a  view  of  the  lovers  just  as  they 
were  sinking  out  of  sight. 

Blifil  knew  Jones  very  well,  though  he 
was  at  above  a  hundred  yard's  distance, 
and  he  was  as  positive  to  the  sex  of  his 
companion,  though  not  to  the  individual 
Derson.  He  started,  blessed  himself,  and 
uttered  a  very  solemn  ejaculation. 

Thwackum  expressed  some  surprise  at 
these  sudden  emotions,  and  asked  the  rea- 
non  of  them.  To  which  Blifil  answered, 
*He  was  certain  he  had  seen  a  fellow  and 
a  wench  retire  together  among  the  bushes, 
which  he  doubted  not  was  with  some  wick- 
ed purpose.  As  to  the  name  of  Jones,  he 
thought  proper  to  conceal  it,  and  why  he 
did  so,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
sagacious  reader ;  for  we  never  choose  to 
assign  motives  to  the  actions  of  men,  when 
there  is  any  possibility  of  our  being  mis- 
taken. 

The  parson,  who  was  not  only  strictly 
chaste  in  his  own  person,  but  a  great  ene- 
my to  the  opposite  vice  in  all  others,  fired 
at  tiiis  information.  He  desired  Mr.  Blifil 
to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the  place, 
which  as  he  approached  he  breathed  Ibrth 
vengeance  mixed  with  lamentations  ;  nor 
did  he  refrain  from  casting  some  oblique 
reflections  on  Mr.  AUworthy  ;  insinuating 
that  the  wickedness   of  the  country  was 

f)rincipally  owing  to  the  encouragement  he 
lad  given  to  vice,  by  having  exerted 
Kuch  kindness  to  a  bastard,  and  by  having 
mitigated  that  just  and  wholesome  rigour 
of  the  law,  which  allots  a  very  severe  pun- 
ishment to  loose  wenches. 

The  way,  through  which  our  hunters 
were  to  pass  in  pursuit  of  their  game,  was 
BO  beset  with  briars,  that  it  greatly  ob- 
structed their  walk,  and  caused,  besides, 
such  a  rustling,  that  Jones  had  sufficient 
warning  of  their  arrival  before  they  could 
surprise  him;  nay,  indeed,  so  incapable 
was  Thwackum  of  concealing  his  indigna- 
tion, and  such  _vengeance  did  he  mutter 
forth  every  step  lie  took,  that  this  alone 
must  have  abundantly  satisfied  Jones  that 
he  was,  (to  use  the  language  of  sportsmen,) 
(bund  sittinir. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  Schick  a  simile  in  JSIr.  Pope's  period  of  a  mile  in- 
Iroduces  as  bloody  a  battle  as  can  poi:siblij  be  fought 
toitlwiU  the  assistance  of  steel  or  ccld  iron. 

As  in  the  season  o^rulllng  (an  uncouth 
[>hrasc,  by  which  the  vulgar  denote  that 
.g«»n'Je  dalliance,  wliich  in  the  well-wood- 


ed* forest  of  Hampshire,  passes  net  ween 
lovers  of  the  ferine  kind,)  if,  while  the  lofty 
crested  stag  meditates  the  amc.rous  sport, 
a  couple  of  puppies,  or  any  other  hearts  ol 
hostile  note,  should  wander  so  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  Ferina,  tliat  the  fair  hind 
should  shrink  from  the  place,  touched  witn 
that  somewhat  either  of  fear  or  Irolic,  ol 
nicety  or  skittishness,  with  which  nature 
hath  bedecked  all  females,  or  hath,  at  least, 
instructed  them  how  to  put  it  on;  lest, 
through  the  indelicacy  of  males,  the  Sami- 
an  mysteries  should  be  pried  into  by  un- 
hallowed eyes  ; — for  at  the  celebration  ol 
these  rites,  the  female  priestess  cries  out 
with  her  in  Virgil,  (who  was  then,  proba- 
bly, hard  at  work  on  such  celebration,) 

l*rocu],0  procul  este,  profani ; 

Proclamat  v-atcs,  totoque  absistite  luco. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane, 

The  sybil  cry'd,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

Dryden 

If,  I  say,  while  these  sacred  rites,  which 
are  in  common  to  genus  otnne  nnimaniium^ 
are  in  agitation  between  the  stag  and  hi^j 
mistress,  any  hostile  beasts  should  venture 
too  near,  on  the  first  hint  given  by  the 
frightful  hind,  fierce  and  tremendous  rushes 
forth  the  stag  to  the  entrance  of  the  thicker : 
there  stands  he  sentinel  over  his  love, 
stamps  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  with 
liis  horns  brandished  aloft  in  air,  proudij 
provokes  the  apprehended  foe  to  combat. 

Thus,  and  more  terrible,  when  lie  pei- 
ceived  the  enemy's  approach,  leaped  ibrth 
our  hero.  Many  a  step  advanced  he  for- 
wards, in  order  to  conceal  the  trembling 
hind,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  her  retreat. 
And  now  Thwackum,  having  first  darted 
some  livid  lightning  from  his  fiery  eyes,  be- 
gan to  thunder  forth  :  '  Fie  upon  it !  Fie 
upon  it !  Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  possible  you 
should  be  the  person  ?' — '  You  see,'  an- 
swered Jones,  '  it  is  possible  I  should  be 
here.' — '  And  who,'  said  Thwackum,  '  ia 
that  wicked  slut  with  you?' — 'If  I  have  any 
wicked  slut  with  mc,'  cries  Jones,  '  it  lo 
possible  I  shall  not  let  3^')u  know  Avho  she 
is.' — '  I  command  you  to  tell  me  immedi- 
ately,' says  Thwackum;  '  and  I  would  no 
have  you  imagine,  young  man,  that  your 
age,  though  it  hath  somewhat  abridged  the 
purpose  of  tuition,  hath  totally  taken  away 
the  authority  of  the  master.  The  relation 
of  the  master  and  scholar  is  indelible ;  as, 
indeed,  all  other  relations  are ;  for  the" 
all  derive  their  original  from  Heaven.  I 
would  have  you  think  yourself,  therefore, 
as  much  obliged  to  obey  me  now,  as  when 
I    taught  you  your   first   rudiments.' — ' 


*  This  is  an  ambi<;uous  phrase,  and  may  mean 
either  a  forest  well  clc'hed  with  wood,  or  well  strijri 
of  It. 
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Deiiev'o  y  3U  would,'  cries  Jones  ;  '  hut  liiat 
will  not  lKipi)on,  unlcvSs  j'^ou  liad  tlie  same 
hirclicu  aru^uiiuMii  to  convince  nie,' — 'Then 
I  niusi  tell  you  ])lainly,'  said  Thwackuni, 
'  I  am  resolveil  to  discover  tlie  wicked 
wretch.' — '  And  I  must  tell  you  plainly,' 
returned  Jones,  '  I  am  resolved  you  shall 
not.'  Thwackum  then  odered  to  advance, 
uiul  Jones  laid  liold  of  his  arms  ;  which 
Mr.  Blilil  endeavoured  to  rescue,  declarinij^, 
■  he  Avould  not  see  his  old  master  insulted.' 

Jones  now  findinir  himself  cn<xa(xed  with 
two,  thought  it  necessary  to  rid  himself  of 
Due  of  his  antagonists  as  soon  as  possihle. 
He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  weakest  lirst; 
and,  letting  the  parson  ^o,  he  directed  a 
hlow  at  the  young  squire  s  breast,  which 
luckily  taking  place,  reduced  him  to  mea- 
K'lre  his  length  on  the  ground. 

Thwackum  was  so  intent  on  the  dis- 
covery, that,  the  moment  he  found  himself 
at  liberty,  he  stepped  forward  directly  into 
the  fern,  without  any  great  consideration 
of  what  might  in  the  mean  time  befall  his 
iriend ;  but  he  had  advanced  a  very  few 
paces  into  the  thicket,  before  Jones,  having 
defeated  Blifil,  overtook  the  parson,  and 
dragged  him  backward  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat. 

This  parson  had  been  a  champion  in 
his  youth,  and  had  won  much  lionour  by 
his  fiSt,  both  at  school  and  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  had  now,  indeed,  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  declined  the  practice  of 
that  noble  art;  yet  was  his  courage  fjll  as 
strong  as  his  faith,  and  his  body  no  less 
strong  than  either.  He  was,  moreover, 
as  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  con- 
ceived, somewhat  irascible  in  his  nature. 
When  he  looked  back,  therefore,  and  saw 
his  friend  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  and 
ibund  himself  at  the  same  time  so  roughly 
handled  by  one  who  had  formerly  been 
only  passive  in  all  conflicts  between  them, 
(a  circumstance  which  highly  aggravated 
the  whole,)  his  patience  at  length  gave 
way  ;  he  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of 
oflence ;  and,  collecting  all  his  force,  at- 
tacked Jones  in  the  front  with  as  mucli 
impetuosity  as  he  had  formerly  attacked 
him  in  the  rear. 

Our  hL;r3  received  the  enemy's  attack 
Tvith  the  rr.ost  undaunted  intrepidity,  and 
his  bosom  resounded  with  the  blows.  This 
he  presently  returned  with  no  less  vio- 
ence,  aiming  likcAvise  at  the  parson's 
breast;  but  he  dexterously  drove  doAvn 
the  fist  of  Jones,  so  that  it  reached  only 
his  belly,  where  two  pounds  of  beef,  and 
as  many  of  pudding,  were  then  deposited, 
ani  whence  consequently  no  hollow  sound 
could  proceed.  Many  lusty  blows,  much 
more  pleisant  as  well  as  easy  to  have  seen 
than  to  read  or  describe,  were  given  on 
•<<>tii  sides  ;  at  la«=t  t  v\o'*"Pt  fall,  in  which 


Jones  had  thrr  wn  his  knees  into  Thwack 
urn's  breast,  so  weakened  the  latter,  that 
victory  had  been  no  longer  dubious,  had 
not  ]Jlifil,  who  had  now  recovered  hhi 
stnMigth,  again  renewed  the  fi^rht,  and,  by 
engaging  Avith  Jones,  giving  the  parson  a 
moment's  time  to  shake  his  ears,  and  to 
regain  his  breath. 

And  now  both  together  attacked  our 
liero,  whose  blows  did  not  retain  that  force 
with  which  they  had  fallen  at  first,  so 
weakened  was  he  by  his  combat  with 
Thwackum  ;  for  though  the  pedagogue 
chose  rather  to  play  solos  on  the  human 
instrument,  and  ha(l  been  lately  used  to 
those  only,  yet  he  still  retained  enough  of 
his  ancient  knowledge  to  perform  his  part 
very  well  in  a  duct. 

The  victory,  according  to  modern  cus- 
tom, was  like  to  be  decided  by  numbers, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  a  fourth  pair  of  fists 
appeared  in  the  battle,  and  immediately 
paid  their  compliments  to  the  parson  ;  and 
the  owner  of  them  at  the  same  time  crying 
out,  '  Are  not  you  ashamed,  and  be  d — n'd 
to  you,  to  fall  two  of  you  upon  one  .''' 

The  battle,  which  was  of  the  kind  that 
for  distinction's  sake  is  called  royal,  now 
raged  with  the  utmost  violence  during  a 
few  minutes;  till  Blifil  bein^a  second 
time  laid  sprawling  by  Jones,  Thwackum 
condescended  to  apply  for  quarter  to  his 
new  antagonist,  who  was  now  found  to  be 
Mr.  Western  himself;  for,  in  the  heat  lA 
the  action,  none  of  the  combatants  had 
recognised  him. 

In  fact,  that  honest  squire,  happening, 
in  his  afternoon's  walk  with  some  company, 
to  pass  through  the  field  where  the  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  and  having  concluded, 
from  seeing  three  men  engaged,  that  two  of 
them  must  be  on  a  side,  he  hastened  from 
his  companions,  and  with  more  gallantry 
than  policy,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
weaker  party.  By  which  generous  pro- 
ceeding, he  very  probably  prevented  Mr. 
Jones  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the  wrath 
of  Thwackum,  and  to  the  pious  friendship 
which  Blifil  bore  his  old  master;  for,  be- 
sides the  disadvantage  of  such  odds,  Jones 
had  not  yet  sufiiciently  recovered  the 
ibrmer  strength  of  his  broken  arm.  This 
reinforcement,  however,  soon  ])ut  an  end 
to  the  action,  and  Jones  with  his  allv  ob 
tamed  the  victory. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

hi  ichich  w  seen  a  more  moving  spectacle  (/lan  off. 
the  blood  hi  the  bodies  of  Thwackum  a7id  BlifU 
mid  of  twenty  other  such,  is  capable  of  producing 

The  rest  of  Mr.   Western's  company 
were  now  come  up,  being  just  at  the  m 
stant  when  the  action  was  over.     These 
were    the    honest   clergyman,    whom    w^ 
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'.lave  fc'rmerly  seen  at  Mr.  Wcslern's  ta- 
ble; Mrs.  AVcstern,  the  aunt  of  Sdphia  ; 
nnd,  lastly,  the  lovely  Sophia  herself. 

At  this  time,  the  followino'  was  the  as- 
pect of  the  bloody  field.  In  one  place  lay 
on  the  n;roun(l,  all  pale,  and  ahnost  breath- 
less, the  vanquished  Blihl.  Near  him 
stood  ttie  conqueror  Jones,  almost  covered 
UMth  blood,  part  of  which  was  naturally 
Ijis  ovv^n,  and  part  had  been  lately  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tliwackum.  In  a 
third  place  stood  the  said  Tliwackum,  like 
king  Porus,  sullenly  submitting  to  the  con- 
queror. The  last  figure  in  the  piece  was 
Western  the  Great,  most  gloriously  for- 
bearing the  vanquished  foe. 

Blifil,  in  whom  there  was  little  sign  of 
life,  was  at  first  the  principal  object  of  the 
concern  of  every  one,  and  particularly  of 
Mrs.  Western,  who  had  drawn  from  her 
pocket  a  bottle  of  hartshorn,  and  was  her- 
self about  to  apply  it  to  his  nostrils,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  the  attention  of  the  whoie 
company  was  diverted  from  poor  Blifil, 
whose  spirit,  if  it  had  any  such  design, 
might  hav^e  now  taken  an  opportunity  oi 
Rtealingoff  to  the  other  world  without  any 
ceremony. 

For  now  a  more  melancholy  and  more 
lovely  object  lay  motionless  before  them. 
This  Avas  no  oiher  than  the  charming  So- 
phia herself,  who,  from  the  sight  of  l)lood, 
or  from  fear  for  her  father,  or  from  some 
other  reason,  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon, 
Defore  any  one  could  get  to  her  assistance. 

Mrs.  Western  first  saw  her,  and  scream- 
ed. Imm»ediately  two  or  three  voices  cried 
out,  '  Miss  Western  is  dead  1'  Hartshorn, 
water,  every  remedy,  were  called  for,  al- 
most at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that,  in  our 
description  of  this  grove,  we  mentioned  a 
murmuring  brook,  wiiich  brook  did  not 
come  there  as  such  gentle  streams  fiow 
through  vulgar  romances,  Vv^ith  no  other 
purpose  than  to  murmur.  No;  Fortune 
had  decreed  to  ennoble  this  lit'le  brook  wnth 
a  higher  honour  than  any  of  those  which 
wash  the  plains  of  Arcadia  ever  deserved 

Jones  Avas  rubbing  Blifil's  temples,  for 
he  began  to  fear  he  had  given  him  a  blow 
too  much,  when  the  words,  'Miss  Western' 
and  '  Dead  1'  rushed  at  once  on  his  ear. 
He  started  iip,  left  Blifil  to  his  fiite,  and 
flew  to  Sophia,  whom,  while  all  the  rest 
were  running  against  each  otlier.  back- 
ward and  forward,  looking  for  water  in 
the  dry  paths,  he  cauglit  her  up  in  his 
ctrms,  and  then  ran  away  with  her  over 
the  field  to  the  rivulet  above-mentioned ; 
wrhcre,  plunging  himself  into  the  water,  he 
r.ontrived  to  besprinkle  her  face,  head,  and 
neck,  very  plentifully. 

Happy  was  it  for  Sophia,  that  the  same 
voufusion  which  prevented  her  other  friends 


from  serving  her,  prevented  tiiem  likewise 
from  obstructing  Jones.  He  had  carried 
her  half  way  before  they  knew  what  lie 
was  doing,  and  he  had  actually  restored 
her  to  lile  belbre  they  reached  the  water- 
side. She  stretched  out  lier  arnis,  opened 
her  eyes,  and  cried,  'Oh,  Heavens!'  just 
as  her  father,  aunt,  Jind  the  parson  came 
up. 

Jones,  who  had  hitherto  held  his  lovely 
burden  in  his  arms,  now  rclinquislied  his 
hold ;  but  gave  her  at  the  same  instant  a 
tender  caress,  which,  had  her  senses  been 
then  perfectly  restored,  could  not  have 
escaped  her  observation.  As  she  express- 
ed, therefore,  no  displeasure  at  this  free- 
dom, we  suppose  she  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  from  her  swoon  at  the  time. 

This  tragical  scene  was  now  converted 
into  a  sudden  scene  of  joy.  In  tliis  our 
hero  was  most  certainly  the  principal  cha- 
racter; for  as  he  probably  felt  more  ecstatic 
delight  in  having  saved  Sophia,  than  she 
herself  received  from  being  saved,  so  nei- 
ther were  the  congratulations  paid  to  her 
equal  to  wdiat  were  conferred  on  Jones, 
especially  by  Mr.  Western  iiimself,  who, 
after  having  once  or  twice  embraced  his 
daughter,  fell  to  huuorincr  and  kissinf? 
Jones.  He  called  him  the  preserver  at 
Sophia,  and  declared  there  was  nothing, 
except  her,  or  his  estate,  which  he  would 
not  giv^e  him;  but,  upon  recollection,  he 
afterwards  excepted  liis  fox-hounds,  tliC 
Chevalier  and  ^Iiss  Slouch,  (for  so  he  call- 
ed his  favourite  mare.) 

All  fears  for  Sophia  being  now  removed, 
Jones  became  ti^e  object  of  the  squire's 
consideration.  '  Come,  my  lad,'  says  Wes- 
tern, '  d'off  thy  quoat,  and  vrash  thy  feace  ; 
for  att  in  a  devilish  pickle,  I  promise  thee. 
Come,  come,  wash  thyself,  and  shat  go 
huome  with  me  ;  and  we'll  zee  to  vind  thee 
another  quoat.' 

Jones  immediately  complied,  threw  of! 
his  coat,  went  down  to  the  water,  a  no 
washed  both  his  face  and  his  bosom ;  lor  itu- 
latter  was  exposed  and  as  l)loody  as  thr 
former.  But  though  the  water  could  clear 
off  the  blood,  it  could  not  remov^e  the  black 
and  blue  marks  which  Thwackum  had  im- 
printed on  both  his  face  and  breast,  and 
which,  being  discerned  by  Soi)hia,  drew 
from  her  a  sigh,  and  a  look  full  of  inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

Jones  received  this  full  in  his  eyes,  and 
it  had  infinitely  a  stronger  effect  on  hirr' 
than  all  the  contusions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived before :  an  effect,  however  widely 
different;  for  so  soft  and  balmy  was  i,, 
that,  had  all  his  former  blows  been  stabs, 
it  would  for  some  minutes  have  prevented 
his  feeling  their  smart. 

The  company  now  moved  backwardu, 
and  soon  arrived  where  Thwackum  hac' 
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g<"»l  Mr.  BIifT  nuam  :>!i  hi-?  io.rs.  Hero  wo 
cannot  sn[)|)rcss  a  pious  wisli,  that  all  (jiiar- 
re!s  were  to  ho  docidod  bv  those*  w(mi)oiis 
3iily  with  wiiich  Naturo,  knowing  what  is 
()ropor  lor  us,  hatli  suppliod  \is  ;  anil  tliat 
'Tohi  iron  was  to  be  usod  in  di<^!rin<r  no 
howols  but  those  of  the  earth.  Th(Mi 
would  war,  the  pastime  of  nionarchs,  bo 
almost  inoircnsive ;  and  bntflos  botwoon 
«irea.  armies  miijht  be  fought  at  the  par- 
ticular desire  of  several  ladies  of  quality  ; 
who,  together  witb  the  kings  themselves, 
might  be  actual  spectators  of  the  conllict. 
Then  might  the  field  be  this  moment  well 
strewed  with  human  carcasses,  and  the 
next,  the  dead  men,  or  infinitely  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  might  got  up,  like  Mr. 
Bayes's  troops,  and  march  ofl"  either  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum  or  fiddle,  as  should  be 
previously  agreed  on. 

I  would  avoid,  if  possible,  treating  this 
matter  ludicrously,  lest  grave  men  and  po- 
liticians, whom  I  know  to  be  offended  at  a 
jest,  may  cry  pish  at  it;  but,  in  reality, 
might  not  a  battle  be  as  well  decided  by 
the  greater  numJjer  of  broken  heads,  bloody 
noses,  and  black  eyes,  as  by  the  greater 
heaps  of  mangled  and  murdered  human 
bodies?  Might  not  towns  be  contended 
for  in  the  same  manner?  Indeed,  this  may 
t»e  thouglit.  too  detrimental  a  scheme  to 
the  French  interest,  since  they  Vv^ould  tlius 
lose  the  advantage  they  have  over  other 
nations  in  the  superiority  of  their  engi- 
neers ;  but  when  I  consider  the  gallantry 
and  generosity  of  that  people,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  would  never  decline  putting 
themselves  upon  a  par  with  their  adver- 
sary ;  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  making  them- 
selves his  match. 

But  such  reformations  are  rather  to  be 
wished  than  hoped  lor :  I  shall  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  this  short  hint,  and 
return  to  my  narrative. 

Western  began  now  to  inquire  into  the 
original  rise  of  this  quarrel.  To  which 
neither  Blifil  nor  Jones  gave  any  answer; 
but  Thwackum  said  surlily,  '  I  believe  the 
cause  is  not  far  off:  if  vou  beat  the  bushes 
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ler  !'  re- 


well)  you  may  find  her.' 
plied  Western:  'what,  have  you  been 
tightir.g  for  a  wench?' — 'Ask  the  gentle- 
man in  his  waistcoat,  there,'  said  Thwack- 
\im:  '  he  best  knows.' — 'Nay,  then,'  cries 
Wcsl^irn.  '  it  is  a  wench  certainly. — Ah, 
To:a,  Ti  in,   \hou  art  a   liquorish  do<)f. — 


But  come,  gentlemen,  be  all  friends,  md 
go  home  with  me,  and  make  final  |.  -ace 
over  a  bottle.' — 'I  ask  your  pardon,  sir/ 
says  Thwackum:  'it  is  no  such  slight 
matter  for  a  man  of  my  character  to  he 
thus  injuriously  treated,  and  bufH:;ted  by  a 
boy,  only  because  I  would  have  done  my 
duty,  in  endeavouring  to  detect  and  bring 
to  justice  a  wanton  harlot;  but,  indeed, 
the  principal  fiiult  lies  in  Mr.  Allworthy 
and  yourself;  for  if  you  put  the  laws  in 
execution,  as  you  ought  to  do,  you  will 
soon  rid  the  country  of  these  vermin.' 

'  I  would  as  soon  rid  the  country'  of 
foxes,'  cries  Western.  '  I  think  we  ought 
to  encourage  the  recruiting  those  numbers 
which  we  are  every  day  losing  in  the  war. 
But  where  is  she?  Prithee,  Tom,  show 
me.'  He  then  began  to  beat  about,  in  the 
same  language  and  in  the  same  manner  aa 
if  he  had  been  beating  for  a  hare  ;  and  at 
last  cried  out,  '  Soho  !  Puss  is  not  far  off. 
Here's  her  form,  upon  my  soul ;  I  believe 
I  may  cry,  stole  away  !'  And  indeed  so 
he  might;  for  he  had  now  discovered  the 
place  whence  the  poor  girl  had,  at  tJie 
beginning  of  the  fray,  stolen  away,  upon 
as  many  feet  as  a  hare  generally  uses  in 
travelling. 

Sophia  now  desired  her  father  to  return 
home :  saying,  she  found  herself  very 
faint,  and  apprehended  a  relapse.  The 
squire  immediately  complied  with  his 
daughter's  request,  (for  he  was  the  fondest 
of  parents.)  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  the  whole  company  to  go  and 
sup  with  him ;  but  Blifil  and  Thwackum 
absolutely  refused ;  the  former  saying 
there  were  more  reasons  than  he  could 
then  mention,  why  he  must  decline  this 
honour  ;  and  the  latter  declaring,  (perhaps 
rightly,)  that  it  was  not  proper  for  a  per- 
son of  his  function  to  be  seen  at  any  place 
in  his  present  condition. 

Jones  was  incapable  of  refusing  the 
pleasure  of  his  being  with  his  Sophia ;  so 
on  he  marched  with  Squire  Western  and 
his  ladies,  the  parson  bringing  up  the  rear. 
This  had,  indeed,  offered  to  tarry  with  his 
brother  Thwackum,  professing  his  regard 
for  the  cloth  would  not  permit  him  to  de- 
part;  but  Thwackum  would  not  accepi 
the  favour,  and  with  no  great  civility, 
pushed  him  after  Mr.  Western. 

Thus  ended  this  bloody  fray  ;  and  thus 
shall  end  the  fifth  book  of  this  history. 
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COiNTAlNING  ABOUT    THREE  WF.EiTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OJ  Love. 

la  o  IT  lust  book  we  have  been  obliged 
.0  deal  pretty  much  with  the  passion  of 
ove ;  and,  in  our  succeeding  boolc,  shall 
De  forced  to  handle  this  subject  still  more 
largely.  It  may  not,  therefore,  in  this 
place  be  improper  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  examination  of  that  modern  (h)ctrine, 
by  which  certain  philosophers,  among 
many  other  wonderful  discoveries,  pretend 
to  have  found  out,  that  there  is  no  such 
passion  in  the  human  breast. 

Whether  these  philosophers  be  the  same 
with  that  surprising  sect,  who  are  honour- 
ably mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Swift,  as 
having,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  alone, 
without  the  least  aGsislancc  of  any  kind  of 
learning,  or  even  reading,  discovered  that 
profound  and  invaluable  secret,  that  there 
3s  no  God  ;  or  whether  they  are  not  rather 
the  same  with  those  who,  some  years  since, 
very  much  alarmed  the  world,  by  showing 
that  there  were  no  such  things  as  virtue  or 
goodness  really  existing  in  human  nature, 
and  who  deduced  our  best  actions  from 
pride,  I  will  not  here  presume  to  determine. 
In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
all  these  several  finders  of  truth  are  the 
very  identical  men,  who  are  by  others 
called  the  finders  of  gold.  The  method 
used  in  both  these  searches  after  truth  and 
after  gold,  bein^,  indeed,  one  and  the  same, 
viz.  the  searching,  rummaging,  and  exa- 
mining into  a  nasty  place ;  indeed,  in  the 
Ibrmer  instances,   into  the  nastiest  ot'  all 

places,  A  BAD  MIND. 

But  thou;[rh  in  this  particular,  and,  per- 
haps, in  their  success,  the  truth-finder  and 
the  gold-finder  may  very  properly  be  com- 
pared together ;  yet,  in  modesty,  surely, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
two  :  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  gold-finder 
that  had  the  impudence  or  folly"  to  assert, 
from  the  ill-success  of  his  search,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  gold  in  the 
world .''  Whereas  the  truth-finder,  havinf^ 
raked  out  that  jakes,  his  own  mind,  and 
being  there  capable  of  tracing  no  ray  of 
divinity,  nor  any  thing  virtuous  or  good, 
or  lovely  or  loving,  very  f\iirly,  lionestly, 
and  logically,  concludes,  that  no  such 
things  exist  in  the  whole  creation. 

To  avoid,  however,  all  contention,  if 
possible,  witli  these  philosophers,  if  they 
will  be  called  so,  and  to  show  our  own  dis- 
iK)sition   t.o  accommodate  matters  peace- 


ably between  us,  we  shal  here  mak?  their. 
Kome  concessions,  which  nia} ,  pc-isiU)', 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

First,  we  will  grant  that  miny  minds, 
and  perhaps  those  of  the  pbilosophers,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  least  traces  of  such 
a  })assion. 

Secondly,  tliat  wliat  is  commonly  calied 
love,  namely,  the  desire  of  satisf^'ing  a  vo- 
racious appetite  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
delicate  white  human  flesh,  is  by  no  means 
that  passion  for  w^hich  I  here  contend. 
This  is,  indeed,  more  properly  hunger ; 
and,  as  no  glutton  is  ashamed  to  apply  the 
word  love  to  his  appetite,  and  to  say  he 
LOVES  such  and  such  dishes ;  so  may  the 
lover  of  this  kind,  with  equal  propriety, 
say,  he  hungers  after  such  and  such 
women. 

Thirdly,  I  will  grant,  v.diich,  I  believe, 
will  be  a  most  acceptable  concession,  that 
this  love  for  which  I  am  an  advocate, 
though  it  satisfies  itself  in  a  much  more 
delicate  manner,  dotli  nevertheless  seek 
its  own  satisfaction  as  much  as  the  gross- 
es* of  all  our  appetites. 

And.  jiastly,  that  tJiis  love,  w*hen  it  ope- 
rates towards  one  ot  a  olfTerent  sex,  is 
very  apt,  towards  its  complete  gratifica- 
tion, to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  hunger 
which  I  have  mentioned  above;  and  which 
it  is  so  far  from  abating,  that  it  heightens 
all  its  delights  to  a  degree  scarce  imagina- 
ble by  those  who  have  never  been  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  emotions  than  what 
have  proceeded  from  appetite  alone. 

In  return  to  all  these  concessions,  I  de- 
sire of  the  philosphers  to  grant,  that  there 
is  in  some  (I  believe  in  many)  human 
breasts  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition, 
which  is  gratified  by  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  That  in  this  gratifi- 
cation alone,  as  in  friendship,  in  parental 
and  filial  afiection,  as,  indeed,  in  general 
philanthropy,  there  is  a  great  and  exquisite 
delight.  That  if  we  will  not  call  such  dis- 
position love,  we  have  no  name  for  it.  That 
though  the  pleasures  arising  from  such 
pure  love  may  be  heightened  and  sweet- 
ened by  the  assistance  of  amorous  desires, 
yet  the  former  can  subsist  alone,  nor  are 
they  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
latter.  Lastly,  tliat  esteem  and  gratitude 
are  the  proper  motives  to  love,  as  youth 
and  beauty  are  to  desire ;  and,  therefore, 
though  such  desire  may  naturally  cease, 
when  age  or  sickness  overtakes  its  object 
vet  these  can  have  no  elTect  on  lo^e.  r(v 
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c*  K  rtijnnt  or  rcmovc,  from  a  good  mind, 
tliwi,  w:rk^A^l()n  or  passion  which  hiitii  gra- 
tit\.(\c  and  t3t,eeiii  i()r  its  h»si.s. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  a  ])assi()n  of 
which  we  oTien  see  manifest  instances, 
seems  to  be  vuy  stranj^e  and  absurd ;  and 
can,  indeed,  pri»ceed  only  from  tliat  self- 
ichnonition  widv^h  we  have  ment^ned 
^bove  :  but  how  un/^uir  is  this  ?  Doth  tlic 
man  who  recofrniscb  in  his  own  lieart  no 
traces  of  avarice  Ot'  ambition  conchide, 
therefore,  that  there  are  no  sucli  passions 
.n  iiuman  nature?  Wiiy  will  we  not  mo- 
destly observe  the  same  tmc  in  judi^ing  of 
the  g-ood,  as  well  as  the  evd,  of  others? 
Or  Avhy,  in  any  case,  wid  we,  as  Shak- 
speare  phrases  it,  'put  tht  ^vorld  in  our 
own  person?' 

Predominant  vanity  is,  I  aM  d/iaid,  too 
much  concerned  here.  This  1»  one  in- 
stance of  tliat  adulatior.  which  we  bestow 
on  our  mi^ds,  and  this  almost  universally. 
For  there  is  scarce  any  man,  how  much 
soever  he  may  despise  the  character  of  a 
Matterer,  but  will  condescend  in  the  mean 
est  manner  to  flatter  himself. 

To  those,  therefore,  I  apply  for  tht 
truth  of  the  above  observations,  whose 
own  minds  can  bear  testimony  to  what  I 
have  advanced. 

Examine  your  heart,  my  good  reader, 
and  resolve  whether  you  do  believe  these 
matters  with  me.  If  you  do,  you  may 
now  proceed  to  their  exemplification  in 
the  following  pages  ;  if  you  do  not,  you 
have,  I  assure  you,  already  read  more 
than  you  have  understood  ;  and  it  would 
DC  wiser  to  pursue  your  business,  or  your 
pleasures,  (such  as  the}'"  are,)  than  to 
throw  away  any  more  of  your  time  in 
reading  what  you  can  neither  taste  or 
comprehend.  To  treat  of  the  effects  of 
love  to  you,  must  be  as  absurd  as  to  dis- 
course on  colours  to  a  man  born  blind ; 
since  possibly,  your  idea  of  love  may  be  as 
absurd  as  that  which  we  are  told  such  blind 
man  once  entertained  of  the  colour  scarlet ; 
"hat  colour  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  much 
..ke  tii.j  sound  of  a  trumpet:  and  love  pro- 
bably niay,  in  your  opinion,  very  greatly 
yesemble  a  dish  of  soup,  or  a  sirloin  of  roast- 
beef. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ths  character  of  Mrs.  Western.  Her  great 
learning  ind  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an  in- 
scance  of  the  deep  penetration  xchich  she  derived 
fro^n  those  advantages. 

The  reader  hath  seen  IMr.  Western, 
fds  sister,  and  daughter,  with  young  Jones, 
and  the  parson,  going  together  to  Mr. 
Western's  hour.e,  Avhere  the  greater  part 
t>f  the  company  spent  the  evening  with 
aiuch  joy  and  festivity.     Sophia  was,  in- 
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deed,  the  only  grave  person;  for,  as  to 
Jones,  though  love  had  now  gotten  entire 
possession  of  his  hoart,  yet  the  pleasing 
reflect  i(»n  on  Mr.  All  worthy's  recovery, 
and  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  joined  t<; 
some  tender  looks  which  she  now  and 
then  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him,  so 
ek^vated  our  hero,  that  he  joined  the  mirth 
of  the  other  three,  who  wore,  j)crhaj)S, 
as  good-humoured  people  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Sophia  retained  the  same  gravity  of 
countenance  the  next  morning  at  break- 
fast; whence  she  retired  likewise  earlier 
than  usual,  leaving  her  father  and  aunt 
together.  The  squire  took  no  notice  at 
this  change  in  his  daughter's  disposition. 
To  say  the  truth,  though  he  w«-"  some- 
what ^f  a  politician,  and  had  been  cwict  a 
candidate  in  the  country  interest  &t  an 
election,  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  obser- 
vation. His  sister  was  a  lady  of  a  differ- 
ent turn.  She  had  lived  about  the  court, 
and  had  seen  the  world.  Hence  she  ha<l 
acquired  all  that  knowledge  which  the 
said  world  usually  communicates ;  and 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  manners,  cus- 
toms, ceremonies,  and  fashions.  Nor  did 
her  erudition  stop  here.  She  had  con- 
siderably improved  her  mind  by  study  : 
she  had  not  only  read  all  the  modern  plays, 
operas,  oratorios,  poems,  and  romances, 
in  all  which  she  was  a  critic  ;  but  had 
gone  through  Rapin's  History  of  Eng- 
land, Echard's  Roman  History,  and  many 
French  Memoir es  pour  server  d  VHistoire  : 
to  these  she  had  added  most  of  the  political 
pamphlets  and  journals  published  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  From  which  she 
had  attained  a  very  competent  skill  in 
politics,  and  could  discourse  very  learnedly 
on  the  affairs  of  Europe.  She  was,  more- 
over, excellently  well  skilled  in  the  doc- 
trine of  amour,  and  knew  better  than  any 
body  who  and  who  were  together ;  a 
knowledge  which  she  more  easily  attained, 
as  her  pursuit  of  it  was  never  diverted  by 
any  affairs  of  her  own :  for  either  she  had 
no  inclinaticms,  or  they  had  never  been  so- 
licited ;  which  last  is,  indeed,  very  proba- 
ble ;  for  her  masculine  person,  which  was 
near  six  feet  high,  added  to  her  manner  and 
learning,  poasibiy  prevented  the  other  sex 
from  regarding  her,  notv/ithstandin^  her 
petticoats,  m  the  light  of  a  woman.  How- 
ever, as  she  had  considered  the  matter 
scientifically,  she  perfectly  well  knew, 
though  she  had  never  practised  them,  all 
the  arts  which  fine  ladies  use  when  they 
desire  to  give  encoura<^ement,  or  to  con- 
ceal liking,  with  all  the  long  appendage  of 
smiles,  ogles,  glances,  &c.  as  they  are  at 
present  practised  in  the  beau-mcnde.  T«> 
sum  the  whole,  no  species  of  disguise  ot 
affectation  had  escaped  her  notice;  bu*. 
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as  to  tlie  pl.'iiJi  simple  workings  of  lioncst 
nature,  as  sf>e  liad  never  seen  any  such, 
Bhe  could  know  but  little  of  them. 

By  means  of  this  wondcrlul  sagacity, 
Mrs.  Western  had  now,  as  she  thought, 
made  a  discovery  of  something  in  the  mind 
of  Sophia.  Tiie  first  hint  of  this  she  took 
from  the  behav'our  of  the  young  lady  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  suspicion, 
which  she  then  conceived,  was  greatly 
ciirroboratcd  by  some  observations  which 
sfie  had  made  that  evening  and  the  next 
morning.  However,  being  greatly  cau- 
tious to  avoid  being  found  in  a  mistake, 
she  carried  the  secret  a  whole  fortnight  in 
her  bosom,  giving  only  some  oblique  hints, 
by  simpering,  winks,  nods,  and  now  and 
then  dropping  an  obscure  word,  which 
mdeed  sufficiently  alarmed  Sophia,  but  did 
not  at  all  aflect  tier  brother. 

Being  at  length,  however,  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  her  observaBon, 
she  took  an  opportunity,  one  morning, 
when  she  was  alone  with  her  brother,  to 
interrupt  one  of  his  whistles  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

'  Pray,  brother,  liave  you  not  observed 
something  very  extraordinary  in  my  niece 
lately  ?' — '  No,  not  I,'  ansv/ered  Western  ; 
'  is  any  thing  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?' — 
'I  think  there  is,'  replies  she  ;  '  and  some 
thing  of  much  consequence  too.' — '  Why 
•she  doth  not  corrtplain  of  any  thing,'  cries 
Wes-tern ;  '  and  she  hath  had  the  small- 
pox.'— '  Brother,'  returned  she,  '  girls  are 
liable  to  ether  distempers  besides  the  small- 
pox, and  sometimes  possibly  to  much 
v»rorse.'  Here  Western  interrupted  her 
with  much  earnestness,  and  begged  her, 
-if  any  thing  ailed  his  daughter,  to  acquaint 
him  immediately,  adding,  '  she  knew  he 
loved  her  more  than  his  ow^n  soul,  and 
thai  he  would  send  to  the  world's  end  for 
the  best  physician  to  her.' — '  Nay,  nay,' 
answered  slie,  smiling,  '  the  distemper  is 
nut  so  terrible ;  but  I  believe,  brother,  you 
are  convinced  i  know  the  world,  and  I 
promise  you  I  was  never  more  deceived 
m  my  life,  if  my  niece  be  not  most  despe- 
rately in  love.' — 'How!  in  love,'  cries 
Western,  in  a  passion;  'in  love,  without 
acquainting  me!  I'll  disinherit  her;  I'll 
turn  her  out  of  doors  stark  naked,  without 
a  farthing.  Is  all  my  kindness  vor  'ur, 
and  vondness  o'  ur  come  to  this,  to  fall  in 
.'love  wi  .bout  asking  me  leave  !' — '  But  you 
will  not,'  answered  Mrs.  Western,  '  turn 
this  daughter,  whom  you  love  better  than 
.your  own  soul,  out  of  doors,  before  you 
know  vrhether  you  shall  approve  her 
choice.  Suppose  she  should  have  fixed 
on  the  .'ery  person  whom  you  yourself 
woukl  wis)),  I  hope  you  would  not  be 
angry  then  .'" — '  No,  no,'  cries  Western, 
iiii  t   would  make   a   dfTerence.     If  she 


marries  the  man  would  ha  her,  siie  ma^ 
love  whom  stie  pjeases,  I  shan't  trouble 
my  head  about  that.' — '  That  is  spoken, ' 
answered  the  sister,  '  like  a  sensible  man  ; 
but  I  believe  the  very  person  she  hath 
chosen  would  be  the  very  person  you 
would  choose  for  her.  i  will  disclaim 
all  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  it  is  not  so ; 
and  I  believe  brother,  you  v/iil  allow  J 
have  some.' — '  Why  lookee,  sister,'  said 
Western,  '  I  do  believe  you  have  as  much 
as  any  woman;  and  to  be  sure  those  are 
women's  matters.  You  know  I  don't  love 
to  hear  you  talk  about  politics  ;  they  be- 
long to  us,  and  petticoats  should  not  med- 
dle ;  but  come,  who  is  the  man  ?' — '  Mar- 
ry 1'  said  slie,  *  you  may  find  him  out  your- 
self, if  you  please.  You,  wh.o  are  so  great 
a  politician,  can  be  at  no  great  loss.  The 
judgment  Avhicli  can  penetrate  into  the 
cabinets  of  princes,  and  discover  the  secret 
springs  which  move  the  great  slj^te  wheels 
in  all  the  political  machines  of  Europe, 
must  surely,  witli  very  little  difficulty,  find 
out  what  passes  in  the  rude  uninformed 
mind  of  a  girl.' — '  Sister,'  cries  the  squire, 
'  I  have  often  warned  you  not  to  talk  the 
court  gibberish  to  me.  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
understand  the  lingo  ;  but  I  can  read  a 
journal,  or  the  London  Evening  Post. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  may  be  now  and 
tan  a  verse  which  I  can't  make  much  of, 
because  half  the  letters  are  left  out ;  yet  J 
know  very  well  what  is  meant  by  that, 
and  that  our  afiairs  don't  go  so  well  ai 
they  should  do,  because  of  bribery  and 
corruption.' — '  I  pity  your  country  igno- 
rance from  my  heart,'  cries  the  lady.  'Do 
you  ?'  answered  Western  ;  '  and  I  pity 
your  town  learning:  I  had  ratlier  be  }  yy 
thing  than  a  courtier,  and  a  })resbyterian, 
and  a  Hanoverian  too,  as  some  people,  I 
believe,  are.'  -'  If  you  mean  me,'  answered 
she,  '  you  know  I  am  a  woman,  brotiver ; 
and  it  signifies  nothing  what  I  am.  Be- 
sides  '   'I  do  know  you  are  a  woman,' 

cries  the  squire,  '  and  it's  v/ell  for  thee 
that  art  one  ;  if  hadst  been  a  man,  I  pro- 
mise thee  I  had  lent  thee  a  flick  long  ago.' 
— 'Ay,  there,'  said  she,  '  in  that  flick  jies 
all  your  fancied  superiority.  Y'our  bodies, 
and  not  your  brains,  are  stronger  than 
ours.  Believe  me,  it  is  well  for  you  that 
you  are  able  to  beat  us ;  or,  such  u 
the  superiority  of  our  understanding,  wc 
should  make  all  of  you  what  the  Brave-, 
and  wise,  and  witty,  and  polite,  are  alrea- 
dy,—our  slaves.' — '  I  am  glad  I  know  your 
mind,'  answered  the  squire.  '  But  we'll 
talk  more  Of  this  matter  another  time.  At 
present,  do  tell  me  what  man  is  it  you 
mean  about  my  daufjhtcr.' — '  Hold  a  mo- 
ment,' said  she,  '  while  I  digest  that  sove- 
reign contempt  I  have  for  your  sex;  o: 
else  I  ought  to   be  angry  too  with  yo** 
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There 1  liave  made  a  shifl  to  jrulp  it 

ilt»wn.  Aiil  now,  f^ood  politic  s'w,  wliat 
tiiink  you  ol'Mr.  ijliiil  ?  Did  slic  nctiuint 
ttway  oil  accinL^  liini  lie  bn.'atlilcss  on  the 
ground  ?  Did  siio  not,  after  he  was  re- 
•iovered,  turn  pale  ai^ain  the  moment  we 
came  up  to  (hat  j)art  of  the  field  where  lie 
Ktood  ?  And  l)ray  what  else  should  be  liie 
occasion  ot'  ali  )ier  melancholy  that  ni<rht 
at  supper,  the  next  morninnr,  and,  indeed, 
ever  since  r' — '  'Fore  George  !'  cries  the 
squire,  'now  you  mind  me  on't,  I  remem- 
ber it  all.  It  ts  certainly  so,  and  I  am  <4-lad 
on't  with  all  my  heart.  I  knew  Sophy 
was  a  good  girl,  and  would  not  fall  in  love 
to  make  n\e  angry.  I  was  never  more 
rejoiced  in  my  life :  for  nothing  can  lie  so 
handy  togetiier  as  our  tv/o  estates.  I  had 
this  matter  in  my  head  some  time  ago  ; 
for  certainly  the'two  estates  are  in  a  man- 
ner joined  together  in  matrimony  already, 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  io  part 
them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  be  larger 
estates  in  the  kingdom,  but  not  in  this 
county ;  and  I  had  rather  bate  something, 
thaii  marry  my  daughter  among  strangers 
ana   foreigners.     Besides,    most   o'    zuch 

freat  estates  be  in  the  liands  of  lords,  and 
hate  the  very  name  of  tliemmun.  Well 
but,  sister,  what  would  you  advise  me  to 
do ;  for  I  tell  you  women  know  these  mat- 
ters better  than  we  do  ?' — '  Oh,  your  hum- 
DJe  servant,  sir,'  answered  the  lady  :  '  we 
are  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  us  a  capa- 
city in  any  thing.  Since  you  are  pleased 
then,  most  politic  sir,  to  ask  my  advice,  I 
think  you  may  propose  the  match  to  Mr. 
Allworthy  yourself.  There  is  no  indeco- 
pjm  in  the  proposals  coming  from  the  pa- 
rent of  either  side.  King  Alcinous,  in  Mr. 
Pope's  Odyssey,  otters  his  daughter  to 
Ulysses.  I  need  not  caution  so  politic  a 
person  not  to  say  that  your  daughter  is  in 
love ;  that  Avould  indeed  be  against  all 
rules.' — '  Well,'  said  the  squire,  '  I  will 
propose  it ;  but  I  shall  certainly  lend  un  a 
flick,  if  he  should  refuse  me.' — '  Fear  not,' 
cries  Mrs.  Western  :  '  the  match  is  too 
advantageous  to  be  refused.' — '  I  don't 
know  that,'  answered  the  squire  :  'Allwor- 
thy is  a  queer  b — ch,  and  money  hath  no 
eilect  o'  un.' — 'Brother,'  said  the  lady, 
'  your  politics  astonish  me.  Are  yoi:  really 
to  be  imposed  on  by  professions?  Do  you 
think  Mr.  Allworthy  hath  more  contempt 
for  money  than  other  men,  because  he 
professes  more  ?  Such  credulity  would 
better  become  one  of  us  weak  women, 
than  that  wise  sex  which  Heaven  hath 
formed  i)r  politicians.  Indeed,  brother, 
you  would  make  a  fine  plenipo  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  French.  They  would  soon 
Dersuade  you,  that  they  take  towns  out  of 
•nere  defensive  principles.'-  '  i:*'''"  r-*,'  an- 


swered the  squire,  with  much  scon,  Mel 
your  friends  at  court  answer  for  the  towm 
taken;  as  you  are  a  woman,  I  shill  iay 
no  blame  upon  you  ;  for  I  suppose  ihey 
are  whser  than  to  trust  women  with  se- 
crets.' He  accompanied  this  Avifh  so  sar- 
castical  a  laugh,  that  Mrs.  Western  could 
hear  no  longer.  She  liad  been  a.,  thw 
time  fretted  in  a  tender  part,  (for  she  WMi 
indeed  very  deeply  skilled  in  these  matters, 
and  very  violent  in  thein,)  and  therefore 
burst  forth  in  a  rage,  declared  her  brother 
to  he  both  a  clown  and  a  blockhead,  ami 
that  she  would  stay  no  longer  in  ius 
liouse. 

The  squire,  though  perhaps  he  had 
never  read  Machiave!,  was,  however,  in 
many  points,  a  perfect  politician.  He 
strongly  held  all  those  wise  tenets,  which 
are  so  well  inculcated  in  that  Politico- 
Peripatetic  school  of  Elxchange-alLey.  He 
knew  the  just  value  and  only  use  of  money, 
viz.  to  lay  it  up.  He  was  likewise  weh 
skilled  in  the  exact  value  of  reversions,  ex- 
pectations, &c.  and  had  often  considered 
the  amount  of  his  sister's  fortune,  and  the 
chance  which  he  or  his  posterity  had  of 
inlieriting  it.  This  he  was  infinitely  too 
wise  to  sacrifice  to  a  trifling  resentment. 
When  he  found,  therefore,  he  had  carried 
matters  too  far,  he  began  to  think  of  re- 
conciling them ;  which  w^as  no  very  diffi- 
cult task,  as  the  lady  had  great  affection 
for  her  brother,  and  still  greater  for  her 
niece  ;  and  though  too  susceptible  of  aii 
affront  offered,  to  her  skill  in  politics,  cu 
which  she  much  valued  herself,  was  a  wo- 
man of  a  very  extraordinary  good  and 
sweet  disposition. 

Having  first,  therefore,  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  horses,  for  Avhose  escape 
from  the  stable  no  place  but  the  windov/ 
was  lel\  open,  he  next  applied  himself  to 
his  sister,  softened  and  soothed  her,  by 
unsaying  all  he  had  said,  and  by  asser- 
tions directly  contrary  to  those  wPiich  had 
incensed  her.  Lastly,  he  summoned  the 
eloquence  of  Sophia  to  his  assistance,  who 
besides  a  most  graceful  and  winning  ad- 
dress, had  the  advantage  of  being  heard 
with  great  favour  and  partiality  by  her 
aunt. 

The  result  of  the  »vhole  was  a  kind  smiie 
from  Mrs.  Western,  who  said,  'Brother, 
you  are  absolutely  a  perfect  Croat ;  but  as 
those  have  their  use  in  the  army  of  the 
empress  queen,  so  you  likewise  have  some 
good  in  you.     I  will,  therefore,  once  more 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  you,  and  see 
that  you  do  not  infringe  it  on  your  side 
at  least,  as  you  are  so  excellent  a  poiiti 
ciaii,  I   may   expect  you  will    keep  you 
leagues,  like  the  French,  till  your  inters 
calls  upon  you  to  break  them  ' 
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CHAPTER   111. 

Containing  two  dcfi  vices  to  the  crilics. 

The  squire  havinj:^  settled  matters  with 
his  sister,  as  we  liave  seen  in  ti^ie  iast 
[lapter,  was  so  i^reatiy  impatient  to  com- 
municate the  proposal  to  Allworthy,  tiiat 
Mrs.  Western  had  ths  utmost  difficulty  to 
prevent  him  irom  visiting  that  gentleman 
in  his  sickness  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  engaged  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Western  at  the  time  when 
he  was  taken  ill.  He  was  therefore  no 
sooner  discharged  out  of  the  custody  of 
physic,  but  he  thought,  (as  was  usual  with 
him  on  all  occasions,  both  the  highest  and 
the  lowest,)  of  fulfilling  his  engagement. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the 
dialogue  in  the  last  chapter,  and  this  day 
of  public  entertainment,  Sophia  had,  from 
certain  obscure  hints  thrown  out  by  her 
aunt,  collected  some  apprehension  that  the 
sagacious  lady  suspected  her  passion  for 
iJones.  She  now  resolved  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  wiping  out  all  such  suspi- 
cion, and  for  that  purpose  to  put  an  entire 
constraint  on  her  behaviour.  ^ 

First,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  a 
throbbing  melancholy  heart  with  the  ut- 
most sprightliness  in  her  countenance,  and 
the  highest  gayety  in  her  manner.  Se- 
condly, she  addressed  her  whole  discourse 
to  Mr.  Blifil,  and  took  not  the  least  notice 
of  poor  Jones  the  whole  day. 

The  squire  was  so  delighted  with  this 
conduct  of  his  daughter,  that  he  scarce  .ate 
any  dinner,  and  spent  almost  his  whole 
time  in  watching  opportunities  of  conveying 
signs  of  his  approbation  by  Avinks  and  nods 
to  his  sister,  who  was  not  at  first  altoge- 
ther so  pleased  with  what  she  saw  as  was 
lie  r  brother. 

In  short,  Sophia  so  greatly  overacted  her 
part,  that  her  aunt  was  at  first  staggered, 
and  began  to  suspect  some  affectation  in 
her  niece  ;  but  as  she  was  herself  a  woman 
of  great  art,  so  slie  soon  attributed  this  to 
extreme  art  in  Sophia.  She  remembered 
the  many  hints  she  had  given  her  niece 
concerninfj  her  being  in  love,  and  imagined 
the  young  lady  had  taken  this  way  to  rally 
her  out  of  her  opinion,  by  an  overacted 
civility  ;  a  notion  that  was  greatly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  excessive  gayety  with  which 
the  whole  was  accompanied.  We  cannot 
here  avoid  remarking,  that  this  conjecture 
would  have  been  better  founded  had  Sophia 
ived  ten  years  in  the  air  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  young  ladies  do  learn  a 
wonderful  knack  of  rallying  and  playing 
ivith  that  passion,  which  is  a  mighty  seri- 
ous thing  in  woods  and  groves  an  hundred 
aiiles  distant  from  London. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  discovering  the  de- 
c^t  of  :)thers,  H  matters  much  that  our  own 


art  be  wound  up,  if  I  may  i  se  the  expres- 
sion, in  the  same  key  with  t/  eirs  ;  for  verj 
artful  men  sometimes  miscarry  by  fancying 
others  wiser,  or,  in  other  words,  greater 
knaves  than  they  really  are.  As  this  ob- 
servation is  pretty  deej),  I  will  illustrate  it 
by  the  following  short  story.  Three  coun- 
trymen were  pursuing  a  Wiltshire  tliief 
through  Brentford.  The  simplest  of  them, 
seeing  '  the  Wiltshire  house,'  written  under 
a  sign,  advised  his  companion  to  enter  it, 
for  there  most  probal)ly  they  would  find 
their  countryman.  The  second,  who  was 
wiser,  laughed  at  this  simplicity ;  but  the 
third,  wdio  was  wiser  still,  answered,  '  Let 
us  go  in,  however,  for  he  may  think  we 
should  not  suspect  him  of  going  amongst 
his  own  countrymen.'  They  accordingly 
went  in,  and  searched  the  house,  and  oy 
that  means  missed  overtaking  the  thief, 
v/ho  was  at  that  time  but  a  little  way  before 
them  ;  and  who,  as  they  all  knew,  but  had 
never  once  reflected,  could  not  read. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  digression  in 
which  so  invaluable  a  secret  is  communica- 
ted, since  every  gamester  will  agree  how 
necessary  it  is  to  know  exactly  the  play  ci 
another,  in  order  to  countermine  him.  This 
will,  moreover,  affoi'd  a  reason,  why  the 
wiser  man,  as  is  often  seen,  is  the  bubble 
of  the  weaker,  and  why  many  simpie  and 
innocent  characters  are  so  generally  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  ;  but  what 
is  most  material,  this  will  account  for  the 
deceit  which  Sophia  put  on  her  politic  aunt. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  company 
retired  into  the  garden,  Mr.  Western,  who 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  certainty 
of  wdiat  his  sister  had  told  him,  took  Mr. 
Allworthy  aside,  and  very  bluntly  proposed 
a  match  between  Sophia  and  young  Mr. 
Blifil. 

Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  one  of  those  men 
whose  hearts  flutter  at  any  unexpected  and 
sudden  tidings  of  worldly  profit.  His  mind 
was,  indeed,  tempered  with  that  philosophy 
which  becomes  a  man  and  a  Christian.  He 
affected  no  absolute  superiority  to  all  plea- 
sure and  pain,  to  all  joy  and  grief;  but  w^as 
not  at  the  same  time  to  be  discomposed  and 
ruffled  by  every  accidental  blast,  by  every 
smile  or  frovv'n  of  fortune.  He  received, 
therefore,  Mr.  Western's  proposal  without 
any  visible  emotion,  or  without  any  altera- 
tion of  countenance.  He  said,  the  aUiance 
was  such  as  he  sincerely  wished ;  then 
launched  forth  into  a  very  just  encomium 
on  the  young  lady's  merit ;  acknowledi^eo 
the  offer  to  be  advantageous  in  point  of  for- 
tune ;  and  after  thanking  Mr.  Western  lor 
the  good  opinion  lie  had  professed  of  Ws 
nephew,  concluded,  that  if  the  young  people 
liked  each  other,  he  should  be  very  desi- 
rous to  complete  the  aflair. 

Western  was  a  little  disappointed  al  Mr 
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A.^wortny's:  answer,  winch  was  notsowarin 
as  he  expecteu.  iJc  treated  the  doubt 
wlicihor  the  youni^  ])eoi)lo  ini<i;ht  like  one 
ftnclher  witli  «^rcat  conteni])!;  snyinn;, 
'  That  j)arcMits  wore  tlie  best  jiul^ri^s  of  pro- 
per matches  lor  their  chihh'cn  ;  tliaf,  for  his 
Dart,  he  sliould  insist  on  the  most  resi<rn<Ml 
obedience  Irom  his  dauf^hter;  and  if  any 
vountj^  fellow  could  refuse  such  a  bedfellow^ 
he  was  his  hund)le  serv^ant,  and  hoped  there 
was  no  harm  done.' 

A 11  worthy  endeav^oured  to  soften  tliis 
resentment  by  many  eulogiums  on  Sophia, 
'icclarin;^  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Blihl  would  very  gladly  receive  the  ofier; 
but  all  was  inefiectual :  lie  could  obtain  ik) 
other  aiiswer  from  the  sciuire  but — 'I'll 
say  no  more — I  hunibly  hope  there's  no 
harm  done — that's  all.'  Which  words  he 
repeated  at  least  a  hundred  times  before 
they  parted. 

AUworthy  was  too  Avell  acquainted  with 
his  neighbour  to  be  offended  at  this  be- 
haviour ;  and  though  lie  Avas  so  averse  to 
the  rigour  which  some  parents  exercise  on 
their  children  in  the  article  of  marriage, 
that  he  had  resolved  never  to  force  his 
nephew's  inclinations,  he  was  nevertheless 
much  pleased  v/ith  the  prospect  of  this 
union  ;  for  the  v/hole  country  resounded 
the  praises  of  Sophia,  and  he  liad  himself 
greatly  admired  the  uncommon  endow- 
ments of  both  her  mind  and  person.  To 
w^hich,  I  believe  we  may  add,  the  conside- 
ration of  her  vast  fortune,  which,  though 
he  was  too  sober  to  be  intoxicated  with  it, 
he  was  too  sensible  to  despise. 

And  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the  barking 
critics  in  the  world,  I  must  and  will  intro- 
duce a  digression  concerning  true  v/isdom, 
of  which  Mr.  AUworthy  was  in  reality  as 
great  a  pattern  as  he  was  of  goodness. 

True  wisdom,  then,  notwithstanding  all 
which  Mr.  Hogarth's  poor  poet  may  have 
writ  against  riches,  and  in  spite  of  all 
which  any  rich  well-fed  divine  may  have 
preached  against  pleasure,  consists  not  in 
the  contempt  of  either  of  these.  A  man 
:iiay  have  as  much  wisdom  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  affluent  fortune,  as  any  beggar 
in  the  streets ;  or  may  enjoy  a  handsome 
wife,  or  a  hearty  friend,  and  still  remain 
as  wise  as  any  popish  recluse,  who  buries 
all  his  social  faculties,  and  starves  his  belly, 
while  he  well  lashes  his  back. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  wisest  man  is  the 
likeliest  to  possess  all  worldly  blessings  in 
an  eminent  degree  :  for  as  that  moderation 
which  w^isdom  prescribes  is  the  surest  way 
to  useful  wealth,  so  can  it  alone  qualify  us 
to  taste  many  pleasures.  The  wise  man 
gratifies  ev'ery  appetite  and  every  passion, 
whii'e  the  fool  sacrifices  all  the  rest  to  pall 
tnd  satiate  one. 

It  may  be  object'^d.  that  very  wise  men 


have  been  notoriously  avaricious  I  an- 
swer, not  wise  in  that  instance.  It  may 
likewise  be  said,  that  the  wisest  men  have 
been  in  their  youlh  immoderately  fond  ol 
pleasure.  I  answer,  they  were  not  wiae 
then. 

Wisdom,  in  short,  whose  lessons  have 
been  represented  as  so  hard  to  learn  by 
those  who  never  were  at  her  school,  only 
teaches  to  extend  a  simple  maxim,  uni- 
versally known  and  followed  even  in  the 
lowest  lile,  a  little  farther  than  life  carries 
it.  And  this  is,  no.t  to  buy  at  lOo  dear  a 
price. 

Now,  whoever  takes  this  maxim  aljroad 
with  him  into  the  grand  market  of  the 
world,  and  constantly  applies  it  to  honours, 
to  riches,  to  pleasures,  and  to  every  other 
commodity  which  that  market  affords,  is, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  a  wise  man,  and 
must  be  so  acknowledged  in  the  worldly 
sense  of  the  word :  for  he  makes  the  best 
of  bargains  ;  since  in  reality  he  purchases 
every  thing  at  the  price  only  of  a  little 
troulile,  and  carries  home  all  the  good 
things  I  have  mentioned,  while  he  keeps 
his  health,  Ids  innocence,  and  his  reputa- 
tion, the  common  prices  which  are  paid 
for  them  by  others,  entire  and  to  himself. 

From  this  moderation,  likewise,  he 
learns  two  other  lessons,  v/hich  complete 
his  character.  First,  never  to  be  intoxi- 
cated when  he  hath  made  the  best  bar 
gain,  nor  dejected  when  the  market  is 
empty,  or  when  its  commodities  are  too 
dear  for  his  purchase. 

But  I  must  remember  on  what  subject  I 
am  writing,  and  not  to  trespass  too  far 
on  the  patience  of  a  good-natured  critic. 
Here,  therefore,  I  put  an  end  to  the 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  sundi-y  curious  matters. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ailw^orthy  returned 
home,  he  took  Mr.  Blifil  apart,  and,  after 
some  preface,  ccmmuiiiciited  to  him  the 
proposal  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Western,  and  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  how  agreeable  this  match  w^ould  be 
to  himself. 

The  charms  of  Sophia  liad  not  made 
tlie  least  impression  on  Blifil :  not  that  his 
heart  was  preengaged  ;  neither  was  lie 
totally  insensible  of  beauty,  or  had  any 
aversion  to  women;  but  his  appetites 
were  by  nature  so  moderate,  that  he  was 
able,  by  philosophy,  or  by  study,  or  by 
some  other  method,  easily  to  subdue  them; 
and  as  to  that  pascion  which  we  have 
treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book, 
he  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  it  in  his 
whole  comoasition. 
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But  tliouf^h  he  was  so  entirely  free  from 
that  mixed  passion,  of  which  we  there 
heated,  and  of  which  the  virtues  and 
beauty  of  Sophia  formed  so  notahle  an 
object,  yet  was  he  altogether  as  well  fur- 
nisiied  with  some  other  passions,  that 
promised  themselves  very  full  gratification 
in  the  young  lady's  fortune.  Such  were 
avarice  and  ambition,  which  divided  the 
(iominion  of  his  mind  between  them.  He 
had  Hiore  than  once  considered  the  pos- 
session of  this  fortune  as  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  had  entertained  some  distant 
views  concerning  it ;  but  his  own  youth, 
and  that  of  the  young  lady,  and  indeed, 
principally,  a  reflection  that  Mr.  Western 
might  marry  again,  and  have  more  chil- 
dren, had  restrained  him  from  too  hasty 
or  eager  a  pursuit. 

This  last  and  most  material  objection 
was  now  in  a  great  measure  removed,  as 
'.he  proposal  came  from  Mr.  Western  him- 
self. Bhfil,  therefore,  after  a  very  short 
nesitation,  answered  Mr.  Allworthy,  that 
matrimony  was  a  subject  on  which  he  liad 
not  yet  thought ;  but  that  he  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  friendly  and  fatherly  care,  that 
he  should  in  all  things  submit  himself  to 
his  pleasure. 

Allworthy  was  naturally  a  man  of  spirit, 
and  his  present  gravity  arose  from  true 
svisdom  and  philosophy,  not  from  any 
urimiial  phlegm  in  his  disposition  ;  ibr  he 
had.  possessed  much  fire  in  his  youth,  and 
had  married  a  beautiful  woman  for  love. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  greatly  pleased 
with  this  cold  answer  of  his  nephew  ;  nor 
could  he  help  launching  forth  into  the 
praises  of  Sophia,  and  expressing  some 
wonder  that  the  heart  of  a  young  man 
could  be  impregnable  to  the  force  of  such 
charms,  unless  it  was  guarded  by  some 
[)rior  atlection. 

Blifil  assured  him  he  had  no  such  guard  ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  discourse  so^wisely 
and  religiously  on  love  and  marriage,  that 
he  would  have  stopped  the  mou<th  of  a  pa- 
rent much  less  devoutly  inclined  than  was 
his  uncle.  In  the  end,  the  good  man  was 
satisfied,  that  his  nephew,  far  from  having 
any  objections  to  Sophia,  had  that  esteem 
for  her,  which  in  sober  and  virtuous  minds 
is  the  sure  foundation  of  friendship  and 
love.  And  as  he  doubted  not  but  the 
lover  would,  in  a  little  time,  become  alto- 
gether as  agreeable  to  his  mistress,  he 
foresaw  great  happiness  arising  to  all 
parties  by  so  proper  and  desirable  an 
union.  With  Mr.Blifil's  consent, therefore, 
he  wrote  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  AVes- 
tern,  acquainting  him  that  his  nephew  had 
very  thankfully  and  gladly  received  the 
proposal,  and  would  be  ready  to  v^ait  on 
tiie  young  lady,  whenev-er  she  should  be 
pleased  ta  accept  his  visit. 


Western  was  much  pJeased  witn  liai 
letter,  and  immediately  returned  an  an- 
swer; in  which,  without  having  men- 
tioned a  word  to  his  daughter,  he  ap- 
pointed tliat  very  afternoon  Icr  opening 
the  scene  of  courtship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  this  mes- 
senger, he  went  in  quest  of  his  sister, 
whom  he  found  reading  and  expounding 
the  Gazette  to  Parson  Supple.  To  this 
exposition  he  was  obliged  to  attend  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  though  with  great 
violence  to  his  natural  impetuosity,  before 
he  was  suffered  to  speak.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  found  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting the  lady,  that  he  had  business 
of  great  consequence  to  impart  to  her;  to 
which  she  answered,  '  Brother,  I  am  en- 
tirely at  your  service.  Things  look  s«> 
well  in  the  North,  that  I  was  never  in  a 
better  humour.' 

The  parson  then  withdrawing.  Western 
acquainted  her  with  all  which  had  passed, 
and  desired  her  to  communicate  the  affair 
to  Sophia,  which  she  readily  and  cheerl'ully 
undertook ;  though  perhaps  her  brother 
was  a  little  obliged  to  that  agreeable  north- 
ern aspect,  which  had  so  delighted  her,  that 
he  heard  no  comment  on  his  proceedings  ; 
for  they  were  certainly  somewhat  too  hasty 
and  violent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  is  related  what  passed  between  Sophia  anti 
hei-  mint. 

Sophia  was  in  her  chamber,  reading, 
when  her  aunt  came  jn.  The  moment  she 
saw  Mrs.  Western,  she  shut  the  book  with 
so  much  eagerness,  that  the  good  lady  could 
not  forbear  asking  iier,  'What  book  thai 
was  which  she  seemed  so  much  afraid  of 
showing  ?'  '  Upon  my  word,  madam,'  an- 
swered Sophia,  '  it  is  a  book  which  I  an-, 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  own  I  have 
read.  It  is  the  production  of  a  young  lady 
of  fashion,  whose  good  understanding.  I 
think,  doth  honour  to  her  sex,  and  whose 
good  heart  is  an  honour  to  human  nature.* 
Mrs.  Western  then  took  up  the  book,  and 
immediately  after  threv/  it  down,  saying — 
'Yes,  the  author  is  ofa  very  good  family;  but 
she  is  not  much  among  people  one  knows. 
I  have  never  read  it;  for  the  best  judges  say, 
there  is  not  much  in  it.' — 'I  dare  not, 
madam,  set  up  my  own  opinion,'  says  vS'> 
phia,  '  against  the  best  judges,  but  thert: 
appears  to  me  a  great  deal  of  human  na- 
ture in  it ;  and,  in  many  parts,  so  much 
true  tenderness  and  delicacy,  that  it  liath 
cost  me  many  a  tear.' — '  Ay,  and  do  yo-. 
love  to  cry,  then  ^  says  the  aunt.  '  I  lovt 
a  tentler  sensation,'  answered  the  niece-, 
'  and  would  pay  the  p;  ice  of  a  tear  for  il 
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at  any  time  ' — '  Well,  but  show  nio,'  says 
llie  aunt,  '  rvhai  you  was  rcadiii^^  when  1 
camo  in  ;  tlicre  was  somctliing  \'(;ry  lend'cr 
in  that,  I  bcHcvc,  and  very  loving  too. 
You  hhish,  my  dear  Sophia.  Ah  !  cliiid, 
you  should  read  hooks  which  would  teach 
you  a  little  hypocrisv,  which  would  in- 
Ktruct  you  how  to  hide  your  thou^iits  a 
litte  better.' — '  I  hope,  madam,'  answered 
Sopliia,  '  I  have  no  thourrlits  which  I 
ought  to  he  ashamed  of  discovering.' — 
'  Ashamed !  no,'  cries  the  aunt,  '  I  don't 
think  you  have  any  thoughts  which  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  yet,  child, 
you  blushed  just  now  -wlien  I  mentioned 
the  word  loving.  Dear  Sophy,  be  assured 
you  have  not  one  thought  v/hich  I  am  not 
well  acquainted  with ;  as  well,  child,  as 
the  French  are  with  our  motions,  long  be- 
(bre  we  put  them  in  execution.  Did.  you 
think,  child^  because  you  have  been  able 
to  impose  upon  your  Hither,  that  you  could 
impose  upon  me  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  did 
not  know  the  reason  oi^  your  overacting 
all  that  friendship  for  Mr.  Blifd  yesterday? 
I  have  seen  a  little  too  much  cf  the  world, 
to  be  so  deceived.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  blush 
again.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  passion  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  a  passion  I  my- 
self approve,  and  have  already  brought 
your  father  into  the  approbation  of  it.  In- 
deed, I  solely  consider  your  inclination;  for 
I  would  always  have  that  gratified,  if  pos- 
sible, though  one  may  sacrifice  higher 
prospects.  Come,  I  hav^e  news  which  will 
delight  your  very  soul.  Make  me  your 
confidant,  and  I  -will  undertake  you  shall 
be  happy  to  the  very  extent  of  j^our  wishes.' 
— 'La!  madam,'  says  Sophia,  looking  more 
foolishly  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life,  '  I 
know  not  what  to  say.  Why,  madam, 
should  you  suspect?' — 'Nay,  no  dishon- 
esty,' returned  Mrs.  Western.  .'Consider, 
you  are  speaking  to  one  of  your  own  sex, 
to  an  aunt,  and  I  hope  you  are  convinced 
you  speak  to  a  friend.  Consider,  you  are 
only  revealing  to  me  what  I  know  already, 
and  what  I  plainly  saw  yesterday  through 
that  most  artful  of  all  disguises,  which  you 
had  put  on,  and  which  must  have  deceived 
any  one  who  had  not  perfectly  known  the 
world.  Lastly,  consider  it  is  a  passion 
which  I  highly  approve.' 

'  La,  macam,'  says  Sophia,  '  you  come 
upon  me  sc  unawares,  and  on  a  sudden. 
To  be  sure,  madam,  I  am  not  blind, — and 
certainly,  if  it  be  a  iault  to  see  all  human 
perfections  assembled  together. — But  is  it 
possible  my  father  and  you,  madam,  can 
see  with  my  eyes  ?' — '  I  tell  you,'  answered 
the  aunt, 'we  do  entirely  approve ;  and 
this  very  afternoon  your  father  hath  ap- 
pointed for  you  to  receive  your  lover.' — 
'  My  father !  this  afternoon  !'  cries  Sophia, 
vitli  th--  blood   startinof   from   her  face. 


'  Yes,  child,'  said  the  aunt,  '  this  after- 
noon. You  know  the  impetuosity  of  my 
brother's  temper.  I  acquainted  liim  witli 
the  passion  which  I  firsr,  discovered  in  you 
that  evening  when  you  fainted  away  in 
the  field.  I  saw  it  in  your  famting.  I 
saAV  it  immekhately  upon  your  recovery. 
I  saw  it  that  evening  at  supj)er,  and  the 
next  morning  at  l)reakfast,  (you  kno*v, 
child,  I  have  seen  the  world.)  Well,  I  no 
sooner  acquainted  my  brother,  but  he  im- 
mediately wanted  to  propose  it  to  Allwor- 
thy.  He  proposed  it  yesterday  ;  Allvvorthy 
consented,  (as  to  be  sure  he  must  v/ith 
Joy;)  and  this  afternoon,  I  tell  you,  you 
are  to  ])ut  on  all  your  best  airs.' — '  This 
aficrno(m!'  cries  Sophia.  'Dear  aunt, 
you  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses.' — '  O! 
my  dear,'  said  the  aunt,  '  you  will  soon 
come  to  yourself  again  ;  for  he  is  a  charm- 
ing young  fellov;",  that's  the  truth  on't.' — 
'  Nay,  I  wall  own,'  says  Sophia,  '  I  know 
none  with  such  perfections.  So  brave, 
and  yet  s()  gentle,  so  witty,  yet  so  inoffen- 
sive ;  so  humane,  so  civil,  so  ffenteel,  so 
handsome  !  What  signifies  his  being  base 
born,  when  compared  with  such  qualifica- 
tions as  these  ?' — '  Base  born  !  what  do 
you  mean  ?'  said  the  aunt ;  '  Mr.  Bhfi! 
base  born  !'  Sophia  turned  instantly  pale 
at  this  name,  and  faintly  repeated  it. 
Upon  which  the  aunt  cried,  '  Mr.  Blifil 
ay,  Mr.  Blifil ;  of  whom  else  have  we  been 

talking?' 'Good    Heavens  I'   answered 

Sophia,  ready  to  sink,  '  of  Mr.  Jones,  I 
thought;  I  am  sure  I  know  no  other  who 

deserves '    '  I  protest,'  cries  the  aunt, 

'  you  frighten  me  in  your  turn.  Is  it  Mr. 
Jones,  and  not  Mr.  Blifil,  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  your  affection  ?' — '  Mr.  Blifil !'  re- 
peated Sophia.  '  Sure  it  is  impossible  you 
can  be  in  earnest ;  if  yt>u  are,  I  am  the 
most  miserable  Avoman  aAve.'  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern now  stood  a  i'ew  moments  silent, 
while  sparks  of  fiery  rage  flashed  from  her 
eyes.  At  length,  collecting  all  her  force 
of  voice,  she  thundered  fonh  in  the  follow- 
ing articulate  sounds  : — 

*  And  is  it  possible  you  can  think  of  dis- 
gracing your  family  by  allying  yourself  to 
a  bastard  ?  Can  the  blood  of  the  Wes- 
terns submit  to  such  contamination  !  If 
3^ou  have  not  sense  sufficient  to  restrain 
s\ich  monstrous  inclinations,  I  thought  the 
pride  of  our  family  would  have  prevented 
you  from  giving  the  least  encouiagement 
to  so  base  an  affection  ;  much  less  did  I 
imagine  you  would  ever  have  had  the 
assurance  to  own  it  to  my  face.' 

'  Madam,'  answered  Sophia,  trembling, 
'  what  I  have  said,  you  have  extorted  from 
me.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones,  with 
approbation  to  anyone  before  ;  nor  should 
1   now,  had   I   not  conceived  he  had  you*- 
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ap}>robation.  Wliatever  were  my  thoughts 
of  tiiat  poor  unhappy  younf^  man,  I  in- 
tentled  to  have  carried  tlicni  with  me  to 
my  grave.  To  that  grave  wliere  only 
rtovv,  I  find,  I  am  to  seek  repose.' — Here 
she  sunk  down  in  licr  chair,  drowned  in 
iier  tears  ;  and,  in  all  the  moving  silence 
u»r  unutterable  grief,  presented  a  spectacle 
which  must  have  aflected  almost  the  hard- 
est heart. 

All  this  tender  sorrow,  however,  raised 
no  compassion  in  her  aunt.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  now  Tell  into  the  most  violent 
rage. — '  And  I  would  rather,'  she  cried,  in 
a  most  vehement  voice,  '  Ibllow  you  to 
your  grave,  than  I  would  see  you  disgrace 
yourself  and  your  family  by  such  a  match. 
O  Heavens!  could  I  have  ever  supccted 
that  I  should  live  to  hear  a  niece  of  mine 
declare  a  passion  lor  sucli  a  fellow  !  You 
are  the  lirst, — yes.  Miss  Western,  you  are 
the  first  of  your  name  who  ever  entertained 
so  grov^elling  a  thought.  A  family  so 
noted  for  the  prudence  of  its  women.' 
Here  she  ran  on  full  a  quarter  of  an  liour, 
till,  having  exhausted  her  breath,  rather 
than  her  rage,  she  concluded  with  threat- 
ening to  go  immediately  and  acquaint  her 
brother. 

Sophia  then  threw  herself  at  her  feet, 
and  laying  hold  of  her  liands,  begged  her, 
with  tears,  to  conceal  what  ahe  had  drawn 
from  her;  urging  the  violence  of  her  fa- 
ther's temper,  and  protesting  that  no  in- 
clinations of  hers  should  ever  prevail  Avith 
lier  to  do  any  thing  which  might  ofiend 
him. 

Mrs.  Western  stood  a  moment  looking 
i.t  her,  and  then,  having  recollected  herself, 
eaid,  '  That  on  one  consideration  only  site 
would  keep  the  secret  from  her  brother ; 
and  this  Avas,  that  Sophia  should  promise 
to  entertain  Mr.  Blifil  that  very  afternoon 
as  her  lover,  and  to  regard  him  as  the 
person  who  was  to  be  her  husband.' 

Poor  So])hia  was  too  much  in  her  aunt's 
poAver  to  deny  her  any  thing  positively : 
she  w^s  obliged  to  promise  that  she  would 
see  Mr.  Blifil,  and  be  as  civil  to  him  as 
possible ;  but  begged  her  aunt  that  the 
match  might  not  be  hurried  on.  She  said, 
Mr.  Blifd  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
her,  and  she  hoped  her  father  would  be 
prevailed  on  not  to  make  her  the  most 
wretched  of  women.' 

Mrs.  Western  assured  her,  '  That  the 
match  was  entirely  agreed  upon,  and  that 
nothing  could  or  should  prevo-'it  it. — I 
must  own,'  said  she,  'I  looked  on  it  as  a 
matter  d  Indillercnce  ;  nay,  perhaps,  had 
•some  scruples  about  it  before,  which  \veTe 
actua-lly  got  over  by  my  thmkingit  liigliliy 
ngreeable  to  your  own  incHnations ;  but 
liow  I  ^-^irard  it  as  the  most  eligible  thing 
-*'  the  world ;  nor  shall  there  be,  if  1  can 


prevent  it,  a  moment  ol  time  ost  on  th€ 
occasion.' 

Sophia  rephed,  '  Delay  at  least,  madam, 
I  may  expect  from  both  your  goodness 
and  my  father's.  Surely  you  will  give 
me  time  to  endeavour  to  get  the  better  Oi 
so  strong  a  disinclination  as  I  Ijave  at 
present  to  this  person.' 

The  aunt  answered,  '  She  knew  too 
much  of  the  world  to  be  so  deceived;  that 
as  she  was  sensible  another  man  had  )ier 
affections,  she  should  persuade  Mr.  W^es- 
tern  to  hasten  the  match  as  nmch  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  bad  pohtics  indeed,' 
added  she,  '  to  protract  a  siege  when  the 
enemy's  army  is  at  hand,  and  in  danger  ol 
relieving  it.  No,  no,  Sophy,'  said  she, 
'as  I  am  convinced  you  have  a  violent 
passion,  Avliich  you  can  never  satisfy  with 
honour,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  put  your 
honour  out  of  the  care  of  your  family;  for 
Avhen  you  are  married,  those  matters  v/ill 
belong  only  to  the  consideration  of  your 
husband.  I  hope,  child,  you  will  alv/ayg 
have  prudence  enough  to  act  a?  becomes 
you  ;  but  if  you  should  not,  marriage  liaih 
saved  many  a  woman  from  ruin.' 

Sophia  Avell  understood  what  her  aunt 
meant ;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  make 
her  an  answer.  However,  she  took  a  reso- 
lution to  see  Mr.  Blihl,  and  to  behave  to 
him  as  civilly  as  she  could ;  for  on  that 
condition  only  she  obtained  a  promise  from 
her  aunt  to  keep  secret  the  liking  which 
her  ill  Im-tune,  rather  than  any  scheme  ot 
Mrs.  Western,  had  unhappily  drawn  from 
her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Contaiiwig  a  dicdogiie  between  Sophia  and  Mrs. 
Honour,  xchich  may  a  little  relieve  those  tender 
affections,  xchich  the  foregoing  scene  -^nay  have 
raised  in  the  mind  of  a  good'Xiatiired  reader. 

Mrs.  Western  having  obtained  that 
promise  from  her  niece,  Avhich  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter,  withdrew  ;  and 
presently  after  arrived  Mrs.  Honour.  She 
was  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  apartment, 
and  had  been  summoned  to  the  key-hole 
by  some  vociferation  in  the  preceding 
dialogue,  where  she  had  continued  during 
the  remaining  part  of  it. 

At  her  entry  into  the  room,  slie  found 
Sophia  standing  motionless,  witli  the  tears 
trickling  from  her  eyes.  Upon  which  she 
immechately  ordered  a  proper  quantity'-  ol 
tears  into  her  own  eyes,  and  then  began  : 
'O  gemini !  my  dear  lady,  what  is  llie 
matter  V — 'Nothing,'  cries  Sophia. — '  No- 
thing !  O  dear  madam !'  answers  Mrs. 
Honour,  '  you  must  not  tell  me  that,  wheii 
your  la'ship  is  in  this  taking,  and  wheu 
I  there  hath  been  such  a  preamble  between 
'your    la'ship    and    Madam   Westeru.'— 
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•Don't  tease  mc,  cries  Sophia;  'I  tf.'Il 
you  notliing  is  tne  matter.  Good  Heavens ! 
wliy  was  i  born?' — 'Nay,  madam.'  says 
Mrs.  Honour,  '  you  sliall  never  persuade 
me  tliat  your  la  ship  can  lament  yoursiMf 
Ko  for  nothing.  To  be  sure,  I  am  but  a 
servant ;  but  to  be  sure  I  have  been 
always  liiithful  to  your  K^i'shij),  and  to  be 
Kure  I  would  serve  your  la'sliip  with  my 
life.' — '  My  dear  Honour,'  says  Sopliia, 
'  'tis  not  in  thy  power  to  be  of  any  service 
to  me.  I  am  irretrievably  undone.' — 
'  ffeaven  forbid,'  answered  the  waitinc^- 
woman  :  '  but  if  I  can't  be  of  any  service 
to  you,  pray  tell  me,  madam, — it  will  be 
some  comfort  to  me  to  know; — pray,  dear 
ma'am,  tell  me  what's  the  matter.' — '  My 
father,'  cries  Sopliia,  '  is  goiui^  to  marry 
me  to  a  man  I  both  despise  and  hate.' — 
'  O  dear  ma'am,'  answered  the  other, 
'  who  is  this  wicked  man  ?  for  to  be  &ure 
he  is  very  bad,  or  your  la'ship  would  not 
despise  him.' — '  His  name  is  poison  to  my 
tongue,'  replied  Sophia :  '  thou  wilt  know 
it  too  soon.'  Indeed,  to  confess  tiie  truth, 
she  knew  it  already,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  very  inquisitive  as  to  that  point.  She 
tJien  proceeded  thus  :  '  I  don't  pretend  to 
give  your  la'ship  advice,  whereof  your 
la'ship  knov/s  much  better  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  being  but  a  servant ;  but,  i-fack- 
ins  !  no  father  in  England  should  marry 
me  against  my  consent.  And,  to  be  sure, 
the  squire  is  so  good,  that  if  he  did  but 
know  your  la'ship  despises  and  hates  the 
young  man,  to  be  sure  he  would  not  desire 
you  to  marry  him.  And  if  your  la'ship 
would  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  my  master 
BO — To  be  sure,  it  would  be  more  properer 
to  come  from  your  own  mouth  ;  but  as 
your  la'ship  doth  not  care  to  foul  your 
tongue  with  his  nasty  name' — '  You  are 
mistaken,  Honour,'  says  Sophia  ;  '  my 
fa+Jier  was  determined  before  he  ever 
thought  fit  to  mention  it  to  me.' — '  More 
shame  for  him,'  cries  Honour;  'you  are 
to  go  to  bed  to  him,  and  not  master  ;  and 
tho'f  a  man  may  be  a  very  proper  man, 
yet  every  woman  mayn't  think  him  hand- 
some alike.  1  am  sure  my  master  would 
never  act  in  this  manner  of  his  own  head. 
I  wish  some  people  would  trouble  them- 
selves only  with  what  belongs  to  them : 
they  would  not,  I  believe,  like  to  be  served 
so,  if  it  v/as  their  own  case ;  for  though  1 
am  a  maid,  I  can  easily  believe  as  how  all 
men  are  not  equally  agreeable.  And  what 
signifies  your  la'sliip  having  so  great  a 
Ibrtune,  if  you  can't  please  y<ourself  with 
the  man  you  think  most  handsomest .'' 
Well,  I  say  nothing ;  but  to  be  sure  it  is  a 
pity  some  fo].<s  had  not  been  better  born  ; 
nay,  as  for  that  matter,  I  should  not  mind 
it  myself;  but  then  there  is  not  so  much 
money;  and  ^\ha*.  of  that?  your  la'ship 
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hath  money  enough  for  both ;  and  where 
can  your  la'ship  bestow  your  fortune  bet 
ter?  for  to  be  sure  every  ono  mnst  allow 
that  he  is  the  most  handsomest,  charm- 
ingest,  finest,  tallest,  properest  man  in  the 
world.' — '  What  do  you  mean  by  running 
on  in  this  manner  to  me  ?'  cries  Sopliia, 
with  a  very  gra,ve  countenance.  '  Have 
I  ever  given  any  encouragernf;nt  for  these 
liberties?' — 'Nay,  ma'am,  I  ask  pardon; 
I  meant  no  harm,'  answered  she;  '  but  to 
be  sure  the  poor  gentleman  liath  run  in 
my  head  ever  since  I  saw  him  this  morn- 
ing. To  be  sure,  if  your  la'ship  had  but 
seen  him  just  now,  you  must  have  pitied 
him.  Poor  gentleman !  I  wishes  some 
misfortune  hath  not  happened  to  liim;  for 
he  hath  been  walking  about  with  his  arms 
across,  and  looking  so  melancholy,  all  this 
morning :   I  vow   and   protest  it    almost 

made   me  cry  to    see    him.' '  To  see 

whom  ?'  says  Sophia.  '  Poor  Mr.  Jones,' 
answered  Honour.  '  See  him  !  why,  where 
did  you  see  him  ?'  cries  Sophia.  '  By  the 
canal,  ma'am,'  says  Honour.  '  There  he 
hath  been  walking  all  this  m.ornin^,  and  at 
last  there  he  laid  himself  down  ;  1  believe 
he  lies  there  still.  To  be  sure,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  modesty,  being  a  maid  aa 
I  am,  I  should  have  gone  and  spoke  to  him. 
Do,  ma'am,  let  me  go  and  see,  only  for  a 
fancy,  whether  he  is  tliere  still.' 

'Pugh  !'  says  Sophia.  '  There!  no,  no  : 
Avhat  should  he  do  there  ?  He  is  gone  be- 
fore this  time,  to  be  sure.  Besides,  why 
— what — why  should  you  go  to  see  ? — be- 
sides, I  w^ant  you  for  something  else.  Go, 
i'etch  me  my  hat  and  gloves.  I  shall  walk 
with  my  aunt  in  the  grove  before  dinner.' 
Honour  did  immediately  as  she  was  bid, 
and  Sophia  put  her  hat  on;  when,  lookino 
in  the  glass,  she  fancied  tiie  riband  AvitE 
which  her  hat  was  tied  did  not  become 
her,  .and  vSO  sent  her  maid  back  again  for  a 
riband  of  a  different  colour;  and  then  giv- 
ing Mrs.  Honour  repeated  charges  not  to 
leave  her  work  on  any  account,  as  she 
said  it  was  in  violent  haste,  and  must  be 
finished  that  very  day,  she  muttered  some- 
thing more  about  going  to  the  grove,  and 
then  sallied  out  the  contrary  Avay,  and 
walked  as  fast  as  her  tender  trembling 
limbs  could  carry  her.  directly  toward  the 
canal. 

Jones  had  been  there,  as  Mrs.  Honour 
had  told  her;  he  had,  indeed,  spent  two 
hours  there  that  morning  in  melancholy 
contemplation  on  his  Sophia,  and  had 
gone  out  from  the  garden  at  one  door,  tIk^ 
moment  she  entered  it  at  another.  So 
that  those  unlucky  minutes,  which  had 
been"  spent  in  changing  the  ribands,  had 
prevented  the  .overs  from  meeting  at  thia 
time  ; — a  most  unfortunate  accident,  from 
which  my  fair  readers  will  not  liiil  to  draw 
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a  very  Avliolcsonie  lesson.  And  here  I 
etrictly  forbid  all  male  critics  to  intermed- 
dle  with  a  circumstance,  which  I  have  re- 
counted only  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies, 
SM(\  upon  which  they  only  are  at  liberty 
tD  comment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

»9  picture  of  formed  courtship  in  miniature,  as  it 
ahoays  ou°-ht  to  be  draivn ;  and  a  scene  of  a 
tenderer  kind,  painted  at  full  length. 

It  was  well  remarked  by  one,  (and, 
perhaps,  by  more,)  that  misfortunes  do 
•lot  come  single.  This  wise  maxim  was 
now  verified  by  Sophia,  who  was  not  only 
disappointed  of  seeing  the  man  she  loved, 
but  liad  the  vexation  of  being  obliged  to 
dress  herself  out,  in  order  to  receive  a  visit 
from  the  man  she  hated. 

That  afternoon.  Mi".  Western,  for  the 
first  time,  acquainted  his  daughter  with 
his  intention  ;  telling  her,  •  he  knew  very 
well  that  she  had  heard  it  before  from  her 
aunt.  Sophia  looked  very  grave  upon  this, 
nor  could  she  prevent  a  icw  pearls  from 
stealing  mto  her  eyes.  '  Come,  come,' 
saya  XVestern,  '  none  of  your  maidenish 
airy  :  1  know  ail ;  I  assure  you,  sister  hath 
told  me  all.' 

'  Is  it  possible,'  says  Sophia,  'that  my 
aunt  can  have  betrayed  me  already?' — 
*  Ay,  a_>",'  says  Western  ;  '  betrayed  you  ! 
ay.  Wliy,  you  betrayed  yourself  yester- 
day at  dinner.  You  showed  your  fancy 
I'ery  plainly,  i  think.  But  you  young 
gu'ls  never  know  what  you  would  be  at. 
So  you  cry  because  I  am  going  to  marry 
vou  to  the  man  you  are  in  love  with  ! 
Yciii  mother,  I  remember,  whimpered  and 
whirled  just  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it 
was  all  over  v/ithin  twenty-four  hours 
p.i'ier  we  were  married:  Mr.  Blifil  is  a 
brisk  youDg  man,  and  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  your  squeamishness.  Come,  cheer 
up,  cheer  up  :  I  expect  un  every  minute.' 

Sophia  was  now  convinced  that  her 
aunt  had  behaved  honourably  to  her ;  and 
she  determined  to  go  through  that  dis- 
agreeable afternoon  with  as  much  resolu- 
lion  as  possible,  and  without  giving  the 
least  suspicion  in  the  world  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Blifil  soon  arrived  ;  and  Mr.  Wes- 
tern soon  after  withdrawing,  left  the  young 
couple  together. 

Here  a  long  silence  of  near  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ensued  ;  for  the  gentleman,  who 
was  to  begin  the  conversation,  had  all  that 
•uibecoming  modesty  which  consists  in 
bashfulness.  He  often  attempted  to  speak, 
and  as  often  suppressed  his  words  just  at 
fne  very  point  of  utterance.  At  last,  out 
ihey  broke  in  a  torrent,  of  far-fetched  and 
nigh-strained  compliments,  which  were 
answered  on  her  side  by  downcast  looks, 


half  bows,  and  civil  monosyllables.  Blijfil 
from  Ids  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  wo- 
men, and  from  his  conceit  of  liimself,  took 
this  behaviour  for  a  modest  assent  to  hia 
courtship  ;  and  when,  to  shorten  a  scene 
which  she  could  no  longer  support,  Sophia 
rose  up  and  left  the  room,  he  imputed  that, 
too,  merely  to  bashfulness,  and  comforted 
himself  that  he  should  soon  have  cujugh 
of  her  company. 

He  was  indited  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  fiis  prospect  of  success  ;  for  as  to 
that  entire  and  absolute  possession  of  "the 
heart  of  his  mistress,  wluch  romantic 
lovers  require,  the  very  idea  of  it  never 
entered  his  liead.  Her  fortune  and  fier 
person  were  the  sole  objects  of  his  wishes, 
of  which  he  made  no  doubt  soon  to  obtain 
the  absolute  property ;  as  Mr.  Western's 
mind  was  so  earnestly  bent  on  the  match  ; 
and  as  he  well  knew  the  strict  obedience 
which  Sophia  was  always  ready  to  pay 
to  her  father's  will,  and  the  greater  still 
which  fier  fiither  w^ould  exact,  if  there 
was  occasion.  TJiis  authority,  therefore, 
together  with  the  charms  which  he  fancied 
in  his  own  person  and  conversation,  could 
not  fail,  he  thought,  of  succeeding  with  a 
young  lady,  whose  inchnations  v.'cre,  he 
doubted  not,  entirely  disengaged. 

Of  Jones  he  certainly  had  not  even  the 
least  jealousy ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
it  wonderful  that  he  had  not.  Perhaps  he 
imagined  the  character  which  Jones  bore 
all  over  the  country,  (how  justly,  let  the 
reader  determine,)  of  being  one  of  the 
wildest  fellows  in  England,  might  render 
him  odious  to  a  lady  of  the  most  exem- 
plary modesty.  Perhaps  his  suspicions 
might  be  laid  asleep  by  the  behaviour  ol 
Sophia,  and  of  Jones  himself,  when  they 
were  all  in  company  together.  Lastly, 
and  indeed  principally,  he  Avas  well  as- 
sured there  was  not  another  self  in  the 
case.  He  fancied  that  he  knew  Jones  to 
the  bottom,  and  had  in  reality  a  great  con- 
tempt for  his  understanding,  for  not  being 
more  attached  to  his  own  interest.  He 
had  no  apprehension  that  Jones  was  in 
love  with  Sophia ;  and  as  for  any  lucra 
tive  motives,  he  imagined  they  would 
sway  little  with  so  silly  a  fellow.  Blifil, 
moreover,  thought  the  alliiir  of  Molly 
Seagrim  still  went  on,  and  indeed  believed 
it  would  end  in  marriage ;  for  Jones  r(;ally 
loved  him  from  his  childhood,  and  had 
kept  no  secret  from  him,  till  his  behaviour 
on  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Allworthy  had  en- 
tirely alienated  his  heart ;  and  it  was  by 
means  of  the  quarrel  which  had  ensued 
on  this  occasion,  and  which  was  not  yet 
reconciled,  that  Mr.  Blifil  knew  nothing' o* 
the  alteration  which  had  happened  in  the 
affection  which  Jones  had  fbrmerlv  born; 
towards  Molly. 
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From  these  reasons,  liierefore,  Mr.  Blifil 
Buw  no  bar  to  his  suc«:ess  with  Soplila. 
He  concluded  lier  behaviour  was  like  that 
of  aJI  other  young  ladies  on  a  fir-st  visit 
from  a  lover,  and  it  had  indeed  entirely 
answered  his  expectations. 

JNIr.  Western  took  care  to  waylay  the 
over  at  his  exit  from  his  mistress.  He 
iound  him  so  elevated  v/ith  iiis  success, 
60  enamoured  with  hi.s  dauf^hter,  and  so 
satlslied  with  her  reception  of  him,  that 
tlie  old  gentleman  began  to  caper  and 
dance  about  his  hall,  and  by  many  other 
antic  actions,  to  express  the  extravagance 
ot'  his  joy  ;  for  he  iiad  not  the  least  com- 
mand over  any  of  his  passions  ;  and  that 
which  had  at  any  time  the  asceuflant  in 
liis  mind,  hurried  him  to  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses. 

As  soon  as  Blifd  was  departed,  which 
was  not  till  after  many  hearty  kisses  and 
embraces  bestowed  on  him  by  Western, 
the  good  squire  went  instantly  in  quest  of 
his  daughter,  whom  he  no  sooner  found, 
than  he  poured  forth  the  most  extrava- 
gant raptures,  bidding  her  choose  what 
cioth'es  and  jewels  she  pleased;  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  other  use  for  for- 
tune but  to  make  her  happy.  He  then 
(Caressed  her  again  and  rwgain  with  the  ut- 
most profusion  of  fondness,  called  her  by 
the  most  endearing  names,  and  protested 
she  was  his  only  joy  on  earth. 

J?ophia,  perceiving  her  father  in  this  fit 
of  atlection,  which  she  did  not  absolutely 
know  the  reason  of,  (for  fits  of  fondness 
were  not  unusual  to  him,  though  this  was 
rather  more  violent  than  ordinary,)  thought 
she  should  never  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  disclosing  herself  than  at  present,  as  far 
at  least  as  regarded  Mr.  Blifd  ;  and  she 
too  well  foresaw  the  necessity  which  she 
should  soon  be  under  of  coming  to  a  full 
explanation.  Af\er  having  thanked  the 
squire,  therefore,  for  all  his  professions  of 
kindness,  she  added,  wdth  a  look  full  of 
inexpressible  softness,  '  And  is  it  possible 
my  papa  can  be  so  gjod  to  place  all  his 
joy  in  his  Sophia's  happiness .''  which 
Western  having  confirmed  by  a  creat 
oath,  and  a  kiss,  she  then  laid  hold  of  his 
hand,  and.  falling  on  her  knees,  after  many 
warm  and  passionate  declarations  of  affec- 
tion and  duty,  she  begged  liim,  'not  to 
make  her  the  most  miserable  creature  on 
earth,  by  forcing  her  to  marry  a  man 
'A'hom  she  detested.  This  I  entreat  of 
you,  dear  sir,'  said  she^  '  for  your  sake,  as 
well  as  luy  own,  sirx<:  you  are  so  very 
kind  to  teli  mc  your  happiness  depends  on 

mine." '  How  !    what !'   says   Western, 

ctaring  wildly.  '  O^  sir  !'  continued  she, 
'not  only  your  poor  Soplw's  happiness, 
her  very  life,  her  being,  depends  upon 
V'v.jr  granting  iier  request.     I  cannot  Live 


with  Mr.  BHfil.  To  force  mc  'nto  this 
marriage  would  be  killing  mc' — *  You 
can't  Uvv  with  Mr.  Blifil  !'  says  Western. 
'  No,  upon  my  soul  I  can't,'  answered  So- 
phia. '■  Then  die  and  be  d  ned,'  cries 
lie,  spurning  lier  from  him.  'Oh!  sir,' 
cries  Sophia,  catching  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  '  take  pity  on  me,  I  beseech  you. 

Don't  look  and  say  such  cruel Can  you 

he  unmoved  while  you  see  your  Sophy  in 
this  dreadful  condition  ?  Can  the  best  of 
fathers  break  my  heart?  Will  he  kill  me 
by  the  most  painful, cruel,  lingering  death. ^" 
— 'Pooh!  pooh!'  cries  the  squire;  'all 
stuff  and  nonsense  ;  all  maidenish  tricks. 
Kill  you,  indeed  !  Will  marriaf^e  kill  you  ':' 
— '  Oh  !  sir,'  answered  Sophia,  '  such  a 
marriage  is  worse  than  death.  He  is  not 
even  indifferent ;  I  hate  and  detest  him.' — 
'  If  you  detest  un  never  oo  much,'  cries 
Western,  'you  shall  ha'  un.'  This  he 
bound  by  an  oath  too  shocking  to  repeat ; 
and,  after  many  violent  asseverations, 
concluded  in  these  words  :  '  I  am  resolved 
upon  the  match,  and,  unless  you  consent 
to  it,  I  will  not  give  you  a  groat,  not  a 
single  farthing;  no,  though  I  saw  you  ex- 
piring with  fiimine  in  the  street,  I  would 
not  relieve  you  with  a  morsel  of  bread. 
This  is  my  fixed  resolution,  and  so  I  leave 
you  to  consider  on  it.'  He  then  broke 
from  her  with  such  violence,  that  her  face 
dashed  against  the  floor :  and  he  burst  di- 
rectly out  of  the  room,  leaving  poor  Sophia 
prostrate  on  the  ground. 

When  Western  came  into  the  hall,  he 
there  found  Jones  ;  who,  seeing  his  friend 
looking  wild,  pale,  and  almost  breathless, 
could  not  forbear  inquiring  the  reason  of 
all  these  melancholy  appearances.  Upon 
which  the  squire  immediately  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  matter,  concluding 
with  bitter  denunciations  against  Sophia, 
and  very  pathetic  lamentations  of  the 
misery  of  all  fathers,  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  daughters. 

Jones,  to  whom  all  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  taken  in  favour  o*'  Blifil  were 
yet  a  secret,  was  at  first  amiost  struck 
dead  with  this  relation ;  but  recovering 
his  spirits  a  little,  mere  despair,  as  he  af- 
terwards said,  iitispired  him  to  mention  a 
matter  to  Mr.  Western,  which  seemed  to 
require  more  impudence  than  a  human 
forehead  was  ever  gifted  with.  He  de- 
sired leave  to  go  to  Sophia,  that  he  migiit 
endeavour  to  gain  her  concurrence  with 
her  father's  inclinatiorts. 

If  the  squire  had  been  as  quicK-sighted 
as  he  was  remarkable  for  the  contrary 
passion  might  at  present  very  well  have 
blinded  him.  He  thanked  Jones  for  ofit;r- 
ing  to  undertake  i.he  ofiice,  and  said,  '  Go, 
go,  priihee,  try  what  canst  do  ;'  and  then 
swore  many  execrable  oaths  that  he  wouio 
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turn  her  out  of  doors  unless  she  consented 
''O  .he  match. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  meeting  between  Jones  and  So])hia. 

Jones  departed  instantly  in  quest  of  So- 
phia, whom  he  found  just  risen  from  the 
ground,  where  her  father  had  left  her,  with 
Jie  tears  trickling  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
Dlood  running  Irom  her  lips.  He  presently 
ran  to  her,  and,  with  a  voice  at  once  full  of 
.enderness  and  terror,  cried,  'O,  my  Sophia, 
ivhat  n;eans  this  dreadful  sight?'  Slie 
looked  softly  at  him  for  a  moment  before 
she  spoke,  and  then  said,  '  Mr.  Jones,  for 
Heaven's  sake  Iiow  came  you  here  ? — 
Leave  me,  1  beseech  you,  this  moment.' — 
'  Do  not,'  says  he,  'impose  so  harsh  a  com- 
mand upon  me — my  heart  bleeds  faster 
than  those  lips.  O  Sophia !  how  easily 
could  i  drain  my  veins  to  preserve  one 
drop  of  that  dear  blood.' — 'I  have  too  many 
obligations  to  you  already,'  answered  she, 

for  sure  you  meant  them  such.'  Here 
she  looked  at  him  tenderly  almost  a  minute, 
and  then  bursting  into  an  agony,  cried, 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  wiiy  did  you  save  my  life  ? 
my  death  would  have  been  happier  for  us 
both.' — '  Happier   for  us  both  1'  cried  he. 

Could  racks  or  wheels  kill  me  so  painfully 

as  Sophia's 1  cannot  bear  the  dreadful 

Fiound.  Do  I  live  but  for  her  ?'  Both  his 
voice  and  look  were  full  of  inexpressible 
tenderness  when  he  spoke  these  words ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  laid  gently  hold  on  her 
liand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw  from  him: 
to  say  the  truth,  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
did  or  suffered.  A  few  moments  now  pass- 
ed in  silence  between  these  lovers,  while 
jus  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  Sophia,  and 
hers  declining  towards  the  ground  :  at  last 
she  recovered  strenMh  enouijh  to  desire 
rum  agam  to  le-^ve  her,  for  that  her  certain 
ruin  Avould  be  the  consequence  of  their  be- 
ing found  together ;  adding,  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Jones,  you  know  not,  you  know  not  what 
hath  passed  this  cruel  afternoon.' — '  I  know 
all,  my  Sophia,  answered  he  ;  'your  cruel 
father  hath  told  me  all,  and  he  himself  hath 
sent  me  hither  to  you.' — 'My  father  sent 
you  to  me  !'  replied  she  :  '  sure  you  dream.' 
'  Would  to  Heaven,'  cries  he,  '  it  was  but 
a  dream  !  Oh  !  Sophia,  your  father  hath 
ser/.  me  to  you,  to  be  an  advocate  for  my 
odious  rival,  to  solicit  you  his  favour.  I 
took  any  means  to  get  access  to  you.  O, 
speak  to  me,  Sophia !  comfort  my  bleeding 
lieart.  Sure  no  one  ever  loved,  ever 
doated,  1  ke  me.  Do  not  unkindly  with- 
hold this  ucar,  this  soft,  this  gentle  hand — 
One  moment,  perhaps,  tears  you  for  ever 
from  me — Nothing  less  than  this  cruel  oc- 
rasioii,  co  iid,  I  believe,  have  ever  conquer- 


ed the  respect  and  awe  with  which  you 
have  inspired  me.'  vShe  stood  a  momeiil 
silent,  and  covered  with  confusion  ;  then, 
lifting  up  her  eyes  gently  towards  him, 
she  cried,  'What  would  Mr.  Jones  have 
me  say  r' — '  O,  do  but  promise,'  cries  he, 
'  that  you  never  will  give  yourself  to  Blifi-1. 
'  Name  not,'  answered  she,  '  the  detested 
sound.  Be  assured,  I  never  will  give  him 
what  is  in  my  power  to  withhold  from  him.' 
— 'Now  then,'  cries  he,  'while  you  are  so 
perfectly  kind,  go  a  little  farther,  and  add 
that  I  may  hope.' — 'Alas  !'  says  she,  'Mr. 
Jones,  whither  will  you  drive  me  ?  What 
hope  have  I  to  bestow?  You  know  my 
father's  intentions.' — '  But  I  know,'  an- 
swered he,  'your  compliance  with  them 
cannot  be  compelled.' — '  What,'  says  she, 
'  must  be  the  dreadful  consequence  of  my 
disobedience?  My  own  ruin  is  mv  lea.st 
concern.  I  cannot  bear  the  thouj_,hts  of 
being  the  cause  of  my  father's  misery.' — 
'He  is  himself  the  cgugc,'  criesJor.es,  'by 
exacting  a  power  over  you  v.diich  nature 
hatii  not  given  iiim.  Think  on  the  misery 
which  I  am  to  suffer,  if  i  am  to  lose  you^ 
and  see  on  which  side  pity  will  turn  the 
balance.' — 'Think  of  it!'  replied  she:  'can 
you  imagine  I  do  not  feel  the  ruin  Avhlch  J 
must  bring  on  you,  should  1  comply  with 
your  desire  ?  It  is  that  thought  wiiicii  gives 
me  resolution  to  bid  you  fly  from  me  for 
ever,  and  avoid  your  own  destruction.' — 
'I  fear  no  destruction,'  cries  he.  '  but  the 
loss  of  Sophia.  If  you  will  save  me  from 
the  most  bitter  agonies,  recall  that  cruei 
sentence.  Indeed,  I  can  never  part  v.'ith 
you,  indeed  I  cannot.' 

The  lovers  now  stood  both  silent  and 
trembling,  Sophia  being  unable  to  with- 
draw her  hand  from  Jones,  and  he  almost 
as  unable  to  hold  it ;  when  the  scene,  which 
I  believe  some  of  my  readers  will  think  hac' 
lasted  long  enough,  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  so  different  a  nature,  that  we  shall 
reserve  the  relation  of  it  lor  a  different 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Being  of  a  muck  more  tempestHcus  kind  than  the 
former. 

BefotvE  we  proceed  with  what  now  hap- 
pened to  our  lovers,  it  may  be  proper  to 
recount  what  had  passed  in  the  hall  during 
their  tender  interview. 

Soon  after  Jones  had  left  Mr.  Western 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  his  sister 
came  to  him,  and  was  presently  informed 
ofaU  that  had  passed  between  her  brother 
and  Sophia  relating  to  Blitil. 

This  behaviour  in  her  niece,  the  good 
lad"*  construed  to  be  an  absolute  breach  of 
tlie  condition  o}'  which  she  had  engaged 
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♦o  keep  hrr  love  for  Mr.  Jonos  a  srcrcr. 
She  considered  lieiself,  therefore,  at  full 
'iherty  to  reveal  all  she  knew  to  the  sfjuin^, 
fS'hich  slic  immediately  chd  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms,  i\nd  v/ithout  any  ceremony  or 
preface. 

The  i(h\i  of  a  marriage  between  Jones 
and  his  dauivhter  had  never  once  entered 
into  the  sqnire's  head,  either  in  the  warm- 
est minutes  of  liis  afl'ection  towards  that 
voung  man,  or  from  siis])icion,  or  on  any 
other  occasion.  He  did  indeed  consider 
a  parity  of  fortune  and  circumstances  to  he 
jihysically  as  necessary  an  ingredient  in 
marriage,  as  diftercnce  of  sexes,  or  any 
other  essential ;  and  had  no  more  ap])re- 
liension  of  his  daughter's  falling  in  love 
with  a  poor  man,  than  with  any  animal  ol' 
a  different  species. 

He  became,  therefore,  like  one  thunder- 
struck at  his  sister's  relation.  He  was,  at 
first,  incapable  of  making  any  answer,  hav- 
ing been  almost  deprived  of  his  breath  by 
the  violence  of  the  surprise.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  returned,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
>ther  cases  after  an  intermission,  with  re- 
doubled force  and  fury. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  the  power  of 
speecri,  after  his  recovery  from  the  sudden 
effects  of  his  astonishment,  was  to  dis- 
cnarge  a  round  volley  of  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. After  which  he  proceeded  hastil}'- 
to  the  apartment  where  he  evpected  to 
find  the  lovers,  and  murmured,  or  indeed 
rather  roared  forth,  intentions  .  revenge 
every  step  he  went. 

As  when  two  doves,  or  two  wood- 
pigeons,  or  as  when  Strephon  and  Phillis, 
(for  that  comes  nearest  to  the  mark,)  are 
retired  into  some  pleasant  solitary  grove, 
to  enjoy  the  delightful  conversation  of  love, 
that  bashful  boy,  who  cannot  speak  in  pub- 
lic, and  is  never  a  good  companion  to  ncore 
than  two  at  a  time  ;  here,  while  every  ob- 
ject is  serene,  should  hoarse  thunder  burst 
suddenly  through  the  shattered  clouds,  and 
rumbling  roll  along  the  sky,  the  frightened 
maid  starts  from  the  mossy  bank  or  ver- 
dant turf,  the  pale  livery  of  death  succeeds 
the  red  regimentals  in  which  love  had  i;>.. 
fore  dressed  her  cheeks,  fear  shakes  her 
whole  fi'ame,  and  her  lover  scarce  supports 
her  trembling  tottering  limbs. 

Or  as  when  two  gentlemen,  strangers  to 
tiie  wondrous  wit  of  the  place,  are  cracking 
a  bottle  together  at  some  inn  or  tavern  at 
Salisbury,  if  the  great  dowdy,  who  acts  the 
part  of  a  madman,  as  well  as  some  selters- 
on  do  that  of  a  fool,  should  rattle  his  chains, 
and  dreadfully  hum  forth  the  grumbling 
catch  along  the  gallery ;  the  frighted  stran- 
gerfs  stand  aghast ;  scared  at  the  horrid 
sound,  they  seek  some  place  of  shelter  from 
fhe  approachmg  danger;  and,  if  the  well- 
i»air?d  windows  did  admit  their  e^it,  would 


venture  tlieir  necu«  to  escape  the  thi eaten 

ing  fury  now  coming  uj)on  them. 

So  trembled  poor  Sophia,  so  turned  8h»: 
pale  at  the  noise  of  her  father,  who,  in  a 
voice  most  dreadful  to  hear,  came  on 
swearing,  cursing,  and  vowing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jones.  To  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
the  youth  himself  wH)uld,  from  some  pru- 
dent considerations,  have  preferred  an- 
other place  of  abode  at  this  time,  liad  his 
terror  onSophla's  actions  given  him  liberty 
to  reflect  a  moment  on  what  any  otherwise 
concerned  himself  than  as  jiis  love  made 
him  partake  whatever  adected  her. 

And  now  the  squire,  having  bui-st  open 
the  door,  beheld  an  object  which  instant !v 
suspended  all  liis  fury  against  Jones  :  Una 
was  the  ghastly  appearance  of  Sopliia, 
who  had  fainted  away  in  her  lover's  arms. 
This  tragical  sight  Mr.  Western  no  sooner 
beheld,  than  all  his  rage  forsook  him  :  he 
roared  for  help  with  his  utmost  violence  ; 
ran  first  to  his  daufi^hter,  then  back  to  the 
door,  calling  for  water,  and  then  back 
again  to  Sophia,  never  considering  in 
whose  arms  she  then  was,  nor  perhaps 
once  recollecting  that  there  was  such  a 
person  in  the  world  as  Jones ;  for  indeed, 
I  believe,  the  present  circumstances  of  his 
daughter  were  now  the  sole  consideration 
which  employed  his  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Western  and  a  great  number  of 
servants  soon  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Sophia  with  water,  cordials,  and  every 
thing  necessary  on  Lhc^e  occasions.  These 
were  applied  witii  such  success,  that  So- 
phia in  a  very  few  minutes  began  to  re- 
cover, and  all  the  symptoms  of  life  to 
return.  Upon  which  she  was  presently 
led  off  by  her  own  maid  and  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern :  nor  did  that  good  lady  depart  with- 
out leaving  some  wholesome  admonitions 
with  her  brother,  on  the  dreadful  effects 
of  his  passion,  or,  as  she  pleased  to  call  it, 
madness. 

The  squire,  perhaps,  did  not  understand 
this  good  advice,  as  it  was  delivered  in 
obscure  hints,  shrugs,  and  notes  of  admi- 
ration ;  at  least,  if  he  did  understand  it, 
he  profited  very  little  by  it ;  for  no  sooner 
was  he  cured  of  his  immediate  fears  for  his 
daughter,  than  he  relapsed  into  liis  former 
fren:<y,  which  must  have  produced  an  im 
mediate  battle  with  Jones,  had  not  Parson 
Supple,  who  was  a  very  strong  man,  been 
present,  and  by  mere  force  restrained  the 
squire  from  acts  of  hostility. 

The  moment  Sophia  was  departed, 
Jones  advanced  in  a  very  suppliant  man 
ner  to  Mr.  Western,  whom  the  parso 
held  in  his  arms,  and  begged  him  to  be 
pacified  ;  for  that,  while  he  continued  in 
such  a  passion,  it  would  be  impossible  iv. 
give  him  any  satisfaction. 

'I  wull  have  satisfaction  o*  thee,'  an 
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swereu  the  squire;  'so  doff  thy  clothes. 
At  unt  half  a  manj  and  Til  lick  thee  as  well 
u3  wast  ever  licked  in  thy  life.'  He  then 
ocspattercd  the  youth  with  abundance 
of  that  language,  which  passes  between 
country  gentlemen  who  embrace  opposite 
sides  of  the  question;  with  frequent  appli- 
cations to  him  to  salute  that  part  which  is 
generally  introduced  into  all  controversies 
that  arise  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
English  gentry  at  horse-races,  cock-match- 
es, and  other  public  places.  Allusions  to 
this  part  are  likewise  often  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  jest.  And  here,  I  believe,  the 
wit  is  generally  misunderstood.  In  reality, 
it  lies  m  desiring  another  to  kiss  your  a — , 
f()r  having  just  oefore  threatened  to  kick 
his  ;  for  I  have  observed  very  accurately, 
that  no  one  ever  desires  you  to  kick  that 
which  belongs  to  himself,  nor  ofl'ers  to  kiss 
this  part  in  another. 

It  may  likewise  seem  surprising,  that  in 
tlie  many  thousand  kind  invitations  of  this 
sort,  which  everyone  who  hath  conversed 
with  country  gentlemen  must  have  heard, 
no  one,  I  believe,  hath  ever  seen  a  single 
instance  where  the  desire  hath  been  com- 
plied with  ; — a  great  instance  of  their 
want  of  politeness  :  for,  in  town,  nothing 
can  be  more  common  than  for  the  finest 
gentlemen  to  perform  this  ceremony  every 
day  to  their  superiors,  without  having  that 
favour  once  requested  of  them. 

To  all  such  wit,  Jones  very  calmly  an- 
swered, '  Sir,  this  usage  may,  perhaps, 
cancel  every  other  obligation  you  hav^e 
conferred  on  me  ;  but  there  is  one  you 
can  never  cancel ;  nor  will  I  be  provoked 
by  your  abuse  to  lift  my  hand  against  the 
father  of  Sophia.' 

At  these  words  the  squire  grew  still 
more  outrageous  than  before  ;  so  that  the 
parson  begged  Jones  to  retire;  saying, 
'  You  behold,  sir,  how  he  waxeth  wroth  at 
your  abode  liere  ;  therefore  let  me  pray 
you  not  to  tarry  any  longer.  His  anger 
IS  too  much  kindled  for  you  to  commune 
with  him  at  present.  You  had  better, 
therefore,  conclude  your  visit,  and  refer 
what  matters  you  have  to  urge  in  your 
behalf  to  some  other  opportunity.' 

Jones  accepted  this  advice  with  thanks, 
and  immediately  departed.  The  squire 
now  regained  the  liberty  of  his  hands,  and 
ho  much  temper  as  to  express  some  satis- 
factijn  in  the  restraint  which  had  been 
laid  Mpm  him ;  declaring  that  he  should 
certain  y  liave  beat  his  brains  out;  and 
adding,  'It  would  have  vexed  one  con- 
foundelly  to  Iiave  been  lianged  for  such  a 
rascal. 

The  parson  now  began  to  triumph  in 
t!ie  success  of  his  peace-making  endea- 
vours, and  proceeded  to  read  a  lecture 
a<jainst  anger,  w^iich  might  nerh  •  ps  rather 


have  tended  to  raise  than  to  quiet  tlwit 
passion  in  some  liasty  minds.  Thts  lec- 
ture he  enriched  with  many  valuable  quo- 
tations from  the  ancients,  particularly  from 
Seneca  ;  who  hath,  indeed,  oo  we.i  han- 
dled this  passion,  that  none  but  a  very 
angry  man  can  read  him  without  grea' 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  doctor  "coi: 
eluded  this  harangue  with  the  famoi'i 
story  of  Alexander  and  Clytus ;  but,  as  I 
find  that  entered  in  my  common-place, 
under  title  Drunkenness,  I  shall  not  insert 
it  here. 

The  squire  took  no  notice  of  this  story, 
nor,  perhaps,  of  a)iy  thing  iie  said  ;  for  he 
interrupted  him  before  he  had  finished,  by 
calling  ibr  a  tankard  of  beer  ;  observing, 
(which  is,  ])erhaps,  as  true  as  any  obser- 
vation on  this  fever  of  the  mind,)  tha.1 
anger  makes  a  man  dry. 

No  sooner  had  the  squire  swaliowed  a 
large  draught,  than  he  renewed  the  dis- 
course on  Jones,  and  declared  a  resolution 
of  going  the  next  morning  early  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  All  worthy.  His  friend  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  this,  from  tlie 
mere  motive  of  good-nature ;  but  his  dis- 
suasion had  no  other  efliect  than  to  pro- 
duce a  large  volley  of  oaths  and  curses, 
which  greatly  shocked  the  pious  ears  ot 
Supple  :  but  he  did  not  dare  to  remon- 
strate against  a  privilege  which  t?ie  squire 
claimed  as  a  free-born  Englishman.  To 
say  truth,  the  parson  submitted  to  please 
his  palate  at  the  squire's  table,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  suffering  now  and  then  this  vio- 
lence to  his  hears.  He  contented  himself 
with  thinking  he  did  not  promote  this  evi. 
practice,  and  that  the  squire  would  not 
swear  an  oath  the  less,  if  he  never  entc.ed 
within  his  gates.  However,  though  he 
was  not  guilty  of  ill  manners  by  rebuking 
a  gentleman  in  liis  own  house,  he  paid  him 
ofi'  obliquely  in  the  pulpit ;  which  had  not^ 
indeed,  the  good  effect  of  working  a  re- 
formation in  the  squire  himself;  yet  it  so 
far  operated  on  his  conscience,  that  he 
put  the  laws  very  severely  in  execution 
against  others,  and  the  magistrate  was 
the  only  person  in  the  parish  who  could 
swear  with  impunit^^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Jilr.  Western  visits  J^r.  AUworlhy. 

Mr.  All  worthy   was  now   retired  from 

breakfast  with  his  nephew,  well  satisfied 
with  the  report  of  the  young  gentleman's 
successful  visit  to  Sophia,  (Tor  he  greatly 
desired  the  match,  more  on  accou'-u  of  the 
young  lady's  character  than  of  hei  riches,") 
when  Mr.  Western  broke  abruptly  in  upon 
them,  and  without  any  ceremony  bej^an  a* 
follows : — 
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*  There,  you  hiive  done  a  fine  piece  of 
ivork  truly.  You  have  brought  up  your 
Dastard  to  i  fine  purpose;  not  tliat  1  be- 
lieve you  IkkI  any  hand  in  it  neithcM',  that 
[s,  as  a  man  may  say,  dcsii^nedly ;  but 
tliere  is  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  made  on't  up 
at  our  house.' — '  Wliat  can  he  the  matter, 
Mr.  Western?'  says  AUworthy.  '  O,  mat- 
ter enow  of  all  cons'^ience  :  my  daufrhtcr 
hath  fallen  in  love  with  your  bastard,  that's 
all ;  but  I  won't  £jc  her  a  lia])eny,  not  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  brass  varden.  I  always 
thought  what  would  come  o'  breeding  up 
a  bastard  like  a  gentleman,  and  letting  un 
come  about  to  vok's  houses.  It's  well  vor 
\m  I  could  not  get  at  un ;  I'd  a  lick'd  un ; 
I'd  a  spoil'd  his  caterwauling  ;  I'd  a  taught 
the  son  of  a  whore  to  meddle  with  meat 
for  liis  master.  He  shan't  ever  have  a 
morsel  of  meat  ot'  mine,  or  a  varden  to 
buy  it :  if  she  will  lia  un,  one  smock  shall 
be  her  portion.  I'll  sooner  ge  my  csteate 
to  the  zinking  fund,  that  it  may  be  sent  to 
Hanover  to  corrupt  our  nation  with.' — '  I 
am  heartily  sorry,'  cries  AUworthy.  '  Pox 
o'  your  sorrow,'  says  Western ;  '  it  will 
do  me  abundance  of  good  when  I  have 
lost  my  only  child,  my  poor  Sophy,  that 
was  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  all  the  liope 
and  comfort  of  my  age  ;  but  I  am  resolved 
I  will  turn  her  out  o'  doors  ;  she  shall  beg, 
and  starve,  and  rot  in  the  streets.  Not 
one  hapen}'-,  not  a  hapeny,  shall  she  ever 
hae  o'  mine.  The  son  of  a  bitch  was 
always  good  at  finding  a  hare  sitting,  and 
be  rotted  to'n  :  I  little  thought  wliat  puss 
he  was  looking  after ;  but  it  shall  be  the 
worst  he  ever  vound  in  his  life.  She  shall 
be  no  better  than  carrion  :  the  skin  o'  her 
is  all  he  shall  ha,  and  zu  you  may  tell  un.' 
— 'I  am  in  amazement,'  cries  AUworthy, 
*  at  what  you  tell  me,  after  what  passed 
between  my  nephew  and  the  young  lady 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday.' — '  Yes, 
sir,  answered  Western,  '  it  was  after  what 
passed  between  your  nephew  and  she  that 
the  whole  matter  came  out.  Mr.  Blifil 
there  was^  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  son  of 
a  whore  came  lurching  about  the  iiouse. 
Little  did  I  think,  when  I  used  to  love  him 
for  a  sportsman,  that  he  was  all  the  while 
a  poaching  after  my  daughter.' — '  Why, 
truly,'  says  AUworthy,  '  I  could  wish  you 
had  not  given  him  so  many  opportunities 
with  her  ;  and  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  acknowledge  that  I  have  always  been 
averse  to  his  staying  so  much  at  your 
house,  though,  I  own,  I  had  no  suspicion 
ofthis  kind.' — '  Why,  zounds  !'  cries  Wes- 
tern, '  who  could  have  thought  it?  What 
the  devil  had  she  to  do  wi'n  ?  He  did  not 
f  ome  there  a  courting  to  her ;  lie  came 
tl^pre  a  hunting  with  me.' — '  13ut  was  it 
possible,'  says  Allworthy,  '  that  you  should 
uever  discern  any  symptoms  of  love  be- 


tween them,  when  you  fiave  seen  ihtm  sc 
often  together?' — 'Never  in  my  life,  as  I 
hoi)e  to  be  zaved,'  cries  Western  :  '  1  never 
so  iiuich  as  zoed  him  kiss  her  in  all  my 
life  ;  and  so  far  from  courting  her,  he  used 
rather  to  be  more  silent  when  she  was  in 
company  than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  as 
for  the  girl,  she  was  always  less  civil  to'n 
than  to  any  young  man  that  came  to  the 
house.  As  to  that  matter,  I  am  not  more 
easy  to  be  deceived  than  aJiother  ;  1  would 
not  have  you  think  I  am,  neighbour.'  All- 
worthy  could  scarce  refrain  laughter  at 
this ;  but  he  resolved  to  do  a  violence  to 
himself;  for  he  perfectly  well  knew  man- 
kind, and  had  too  nmch  good-breeding 
and  good-nature  to  oiiend  the  squire  in  his 
present  circumstances.  He  then  asked 
Western  what  he  would  have  him  do  upon 
this  occasion.  To  which  the  other  an- 
swered, '  That  he  would  Iiave  him  keep 
the  rascal  away  from  his  house  ;  and  that 
he  would  go  and  lock  up  the  wench  :  for 
he  was  resolved  to  make  her  marry  Mr. 
Blifil  in  spite  of  her  teeth.'  He  then  shook 
Blifil  by  the  hand,  and  swore  he  would 
have  no  other  son-in-law.  Presently  after 
which  he  took  his  leave  ;  saying,  his  house 
was  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  make  haste  home,  to  take  care 
his  daughter  did  not  give  him  the  slip  : 
and  as  lor  Jones,  he  swore,  if  he  caugiit 
him  at  his  house,  he  would  qualify  him  to 
run  for  the  gelding's  plate. 

When  Allworthy  and  Blifil  were  again 
left  together,  a  long  silence  ensued  between 
them ;°  all  which  interval  the  young  gentle- 
man filled  up  with  sighs,  which  proceeded 
partly  from  disappointment,  but  more  from 
hatred  ;  for  the  success  of  Jones  was  much 
more  grievous  to  him  than  the  loss  of 
Sophia. 

At  length  his  uncle  a.sked  him  t  hat  he 
was  determined  to  do,  and  he  answered  in 
the  following  words  :  '  A-las  '  sir,  can  it  be_ 
a  question  what  step  a  lover  will  take, 
when  reason  and  passion  point  different 
ways  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  certain  he  wil 
in  that  dilemma,  always  follow  the  latter. 
Reason  dictates  to  me  to  quit  all  thoughts 
of  a  woman  who  places  her  aflections  on 
another;  my  passion  bids  me  hope  she  maj', 
in  time,  change  her  inclinations  in  my  fa- 
vour. Here,  however,  I  conceive  an  objec- 
tion maybe  raised,  which,  if  it  could  not  fijlly 
be  ansvvered,  would  totally  deter  me  from 
any  further  pursuit.  I  mean,  the  injustice 
of  endeavouring  to  sup»plant  another  in  a 
heart  of  which  he  seems  already  in  posses- 
sion ;  but  the  determined  resolution  of  Mr. 
Western  shows,  that,  in  this  case,  I  shall, 
by  so  doing,  promote  the  happiness  of  every 
party;  not  only  that  of  the  parent,  who 
will  thus  be  preserved  from  the  highest  de- 
'  gree  of  misery,  but  of  both  the  others,  who 
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must  be  undone  by  this  niatcli.     The  lady, 
am  sure,  will  be  undone  in  every  sense  ; 
or,  besides  the  loss  of  most  part  of  her  own 
fortune,  she  will  not  only  be  married  to   a 
beggar,  but  the  little  fortune,  which  her 
Alither  cannot  withhold  from  her,  will  be 
squandered  on  that  wench,  with  whom  I 
know  lie  yet  converses.     Nay,  that  is  a 
trifle ;    for  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  men  in  the  world  ;  for  had  my  dear 
uncle  known  what  I  have  hitherto  endea- 
v^ourcd  to  conceal,  he  must  have  long  since 
abandoned  so  profligate  awretch.'— 'How!' 
said  Allworthy  ;  'hath  he  done  any  tiling 
worse  than  I  already  know  ?     Tell  me,  I 
beseech  you.' — '  No,'  replied  Blifil ;  '  it  is 
now  past  and  perhaps  he  may  have  re- 
pented of  it.' — 'I  command  you,  on  your 
duty !'  said  Allworthy,    '  to  tell  me  what 
you  mean.' — '  You  know,  sir,'  says  Blifil, 
'  I  never  disobeyed  you  ;  but  I  am  sorry  I 
mentioned  it,  since  it  may  now  look  like 
revenge,  whereas,  I  thank  Heaven,  no  such 
motive  ever  entered  my  lieart;  and  if  you 
oblige  me  to  discover  it,  I  must  be  his  pe- 
titioner to  you  for  your  forgiveness.' — 'I 
will  have  no  conditions,'  answered  Allwor- 
thy ;  '  I  think  I   have    shown  tenderness 
enough   towards  him,  and  more  perhaps 
than  you  ought  to  thank  me  for.' — '  More, 
indeed,    I    fear,   than   he  deserved,'   cries 
Blifil ;  '  for  in  the  very  day  of  your  utmost 
danger,  when  myself  and  all    the    family 
Avere  in  tears,  he  filled  the  house  with  riot 
and  debauchery.    He  drank,  and  sung,  and 
roared  ;  and  when  I  o-ave  him  a  (gentle  hint 
of  the  mdecency  of  his  actions,  he  fell  into 
a  violent  passion,  swore  many  oaths,  called 
me  rascal,  and  struck  me.'     'How!'  cries 
Allworthy;  'did  he  dare  to  strike  you?'     '  I 
am  sure,'  cries  Blifil,  'I  have  forgiven  him 
that  long  ago.     I  wish  I  could  so  easily 
forget  his  ingratitude  to  the  best  of  bene- 
factors; and  yet  even  that  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  him,  since  he  must  have  certainly 
been  possessed  with    the   devil ;  for  tluit 
very  evening,  as  Mr.  Thwackum  and  my- 
self were  taking  air  in  the  fields,  and  exult- 
ing in  the  good  sym.pt.oms  which  then  first 
oegan  to  discover  themselves,  we  unluck- 
ily saw  him  engaged  with  a  wench  in  a 
manner  not   fit   to   be   mentioned.      Mr. 
Thwackum,  with  more  boldness  than  pru- 
dence, advanced  to  rebuke  him,  when,  (I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,)  he  fell  upon  the  worthy 
man,  and  beat  him  so  outrageously,  that  I 
wish  he  may  have  yet  recovered  the  bruises. 
Nor  was  I  without  my  share  of  the  effects 
of  his  malice,  while  I  endeavoured  to  pro- 
test my  tutor:  but  that  I  have  long  for- 
given ;  nay,  I  prevailed  witn  Mr.  Thwack- 
um to  forgive  him  too,  and  not  to  inform 
"m  of  a  secret,  which  I  feared  nnght  be 
'ital  to  him.     And  now,  sir,  since  1  have 
..  savisedly  dropped  a  hint  of  this  matter. 


and  your  command"^  ha^^e  obliged  me  to 
discover  the  whole,  let  me  intercede  with 
you  for  him.' — '  O  child  !'  said  Allvvorfhy, 
'  I  know  not  whether  I  should  blame  or  ap- 
plaud your  goodness  m  concealing  such 
villany  a  moment ;  but  where  is  Mr. 
Thwackum  ?  Not  that  I  want  any  confir- 
mation of  what  you  say ;  but  I  will  exam- 
ine all  the  evidence  of  this  matter,  to  justi- 
fy to  the  world  the  example  I  am  rcsolvea'. 
to  make  of  sucli  a  monster.' 

Tfiwackum  was  now  sent  foi",  and  pre- 
sently appeared.  He  corroborated  every 
circumstance  which  the  other  had  deposed ; 
nay,  he  produced  the  record  upon  his  breast, 
where  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Jones  re- 
mained very  .egible  in  black  and  blue.  He 
concluded  with  declaring  to  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy, that  he  should  have  long  since  inform*- 
ed  him  of  this  matter,  had  not  Mr.  Blifil, 
by  the  most  earnest  interpositions,  prevent- 
ed him.  'He  is,'  says  he,  'an  excellent 
youth ;  though  such  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies is  carrying  the  matter  too  far.' 

In  reality,  Bitfil  had  taken  some  pains  to 
prevail  with  the  parson,  and  to  prevent  the 
discovery  at  that  time ;  for  which  he  had 
many  reasons.  He  knew  that  the  minds 
of  men  are  apt  to  be  softened  and  relaxed 
from  their  usual  severity  by  sickness.  Be- 
sides, he  imagined  that  if  the  story  wag 
told  when  the  fact  was  so  recent,  and  the 
physician  about  the  house,  who  might  have 
unravelled  the  real  truth,  he  should  never 
be  able  to  give  it  the  malicious  turn  which 
he  intended.  Again,  he  resolved  to  hoard 
up  this  business,  till  the  indiscretion  of 
Jones  should  afford  some  additional  com- 
plaints :  for  he  thought  the  joint  weight 
of  many  fiicts  falling  upon  him  together, 
Avould  be  the  most  likely  to  crush  him; 
and  he  watched,  therefore,  som.e  such  op- 
portunity as  that  with  which  Fortune  had 
now  kindly  presented  him.  Lastly,  by 
prevailing  with  Thwackum  to  conceal  the 
matter  for  a  time,  he  knew  he  should  con- 
firm an  opinion  of  his  friendship  to  Jones, 
which  he  had  greatly  laboured  to  establish 
in  Mr.  Allworthv. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ti  short  chapter ;  but  tchich  contains  sufficient  mtU' 
ter  to  affect  the  good-natured  reader. 

It  was  Mr.  Alhvorthy's  custom  never  tc 
punish  any  one,  not  even  to  turn  away  a 
servant,  in  a  passion.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  delay  passing  sentence  on  Jones 
till  the  afternoon. 

The  poor  young  man  attended  at  din- 
ner, as  usual ;  but  his  heart  was  too  much 
loaded  to  sufier  him  to  eat.  His  grief  tc 
v/as  a  good  dea!  aggravated  by  the  unkin^ 
looks  of  Mr.  Allworthy ;  whence  he  ecu 
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nude  1  that  Mr.Wcst.orn  had  discovoredthe 
wliole  adiiir  lictwccn  him  and  S()])hia;  hut, 
Rs  to  JV.r.  iJhIirs  story,  lie  had  not  llio  least 
appreliousioii ;  for  of  much  the  <,n-catc'rpart 
lie  was  entirely  innocent ;  and  for  t,ie  resi- 
due, as  \ui  had  for<i^iveu  and  forij!;otten  it 
himself,  so  he  suspected  no  remcMnhrancc 
on  tl\i' other  side.  When  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  servants  departed,  Mr.  Allworthy 
het^aii  to  haran^^uc.  He  set  forth,  in  a 
lonu^  speech,  the  many  iniquities  of  which 
.Tones  had  heen  f^uilty,  particularly  those 
which  this  day  had  brought  to  li;L]^ht;  and 
concluded  by  teilintr  iiini,  'That  unless  he 
could  clear  himseli  of  the  charge,  he  was 
resolved  to  banish  him  his  sight  lor  ever.' 

Many  disadvantages  attended  poor  Jones 
in  making  his  defence ;  nay,  indeed,  he 
hardly  kiiew  his  accusation ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Allworthy,  in  recounting  the  drunkenness, 
&c,  while  he  lay  ill,  out  of  modesty  sunk 
every  thing  that  related  particularly  to 
himself,  which  indeed  principally  constitu- 
ted the  crime,  Jones  could  not  deny  the 
charge.  His  heart  was,  besides,  almost 
broken  already;  and  his  spirits  w^ere  so 
sunk  that  he  could  say  nothing  for  himself; 
but  acknov/ledged  tlie  whole,  and,  like  a 
criminal  in  despair,  threw  himself  upon 
mercy ;  concluding,  '  That  though  he  must 
own  himself  guilty  of  many  follies  and  in- 
advertencies, he  hoped  he  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  what  would  be  to  him  the  great- 
est punishment  in  the  world.' 

Allworthy  answered,  '  Tliat  he  had  for- 
given him  too  often  already,  in  compas- 
sion to  his  youth,  and  in  hopes  of  bis 
amendment :  that  he  now  found  he  "was  an 
abandoned  reprobate,  and  such  as  it  would 
be  criminal  in  any  one  to  support  and  en- 
courage. Nay,'  said  Mr.  Allworthy  to 
him,  '  your  audacious  attempt  to  steal 
away  the  young  lady,  calls  upon  me  to 
iustify  ra}'-  own  character  in  punishing 
/ou.  The  world,  who  have  already  cen- 
sured the  regard  I  have  shown  for  you, 
may  think,  Avith  some  colour  at  least  of 
justice,  that  I  connive  at  so  base  and  bar- 
barous a^  action.  An  action  of  wliich  you 
must  have  known  my  abhorrence  ;  and 
which,  had  you  any  concern  for  my  ease 
and  honour,  as  well  as  for  my  friendship, 
voii  would  never  have  thought  of  under- 
aking.  Fie  upon  it,  young  man  !  indeed 
there  is  scarce  any  punishment  equal  to 
your  crimes,  and  I  can  scarce  think  myself 
justifiable  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  be- 
stow on  you.  However,  as  I  have  edu- 
cated you  like  a  child  of  my  own,  I  will 
not  turn  you  naked  into  the  world.  When 
you  open  this  paper,  therefore,  you  will 
find  something  which  may  enable  you, 
with  industry,  to  get  an  honest  livelihood; 
but  >f  you  employ  it  to  worse  purposes,  I 
sjiah  not  think  myself  obliged  to  supply 
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you  farther,  Ving  resolved,  icom  tliis  day 
forward,  to  converse  no  more  with  you  on 
any  account.  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  tiier*' 
is  no  part  of  your  conduct  which  I  resent 
more  than  your  ill  treatment  of  that  good 
young  man,  (meaning  Blifil,)  who  liatri 
behaved  with  so  much  tenderness  ai>d 
honour  towards  you.' 

These  last  words  were  a  dose  almost 
too  bitter  to  be  swallowed.  A  flood  of 
tears  now  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  Jones, 
and  every  facidty  of  speech  and  motion 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  It  wa:s 
some  time  before  he  was  able  to  obey  All- 
Avorthy's  peremptory  commands  of  depart- 
ing :  which  he  at  length  did,  having  first 
kissed  his  hands  with  a  passion  difficult  to 
be  affected,  and  as  difficult  to  be  described. 

The  reader  must  be  very  weak,  if,  wlien 
he  considers  the  light  in  which  Jones  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Allworthy,  he  should  blame 
the  rigour  of  his  sentence.  And  yet  all 
the  neighbourhood,  either  from  this  weak- 
ness, or  from  some  worse  motives,  con- 
demned this  justice  and  severity  as  the 
highest  cruelty.  Nay,  the  very  i)ersons 
who  had  before  censured  the  good  man 
for  the  kindness  and  tenderness  shown  to 
a  bastard,  (his  own,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,)  now  cried  out  as  loudly 
against  turning  his  own  child  out  of  doors. 
The  w^omen,  especially,  were  unanimous 
in  taking  the  part  of  Jones,  and  raised 
more  stories  on  the  occasion  than  I  have 
room,  in  this  chapter,  to  set  down. 

One  thing  must  not  be  omitted,  that,  in 
their  censures  on  this  occasion,  none  ever 
mentioned  the  sum  contained  in  the  paper 
which  Allworthy  gave  Jones,  which  was 
no  less  than  five  hundred  pounds;  but  aU 
agreed  th.it  he  was  sent  away  pennyless, 
and  some  said,  naked,  from  the  house  oV 
his  inhuman  father. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Conlaining  love-leltcrs,  ^c. 

Jones  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
house  immediately,  and  told,  that  bis 
clothes,  and  every  thing  else  should  be 
sent  to  him  whithersoever  he  should  order 
them. 

He  accordingly  set  out,  and  walked 
above  a  mile,  not  regarding,  and  indeed 
scarce  knowing,  whither  he  went.  At 
length  a  little  brook  obstructing  his  pas- 
sage, he  threw  himself  down  by  the  side 
of  it;  nor  could  he  lielp  muttering  with 
some  little  indignation,  'Sure  rcy  lath.or 
will  not  deny  me  this  place  to  rest  in!' 

Here  he  presentlv  ^ell  into  the  most  vio 
lent    agonies,  tearing   his    hair    from    hifl 
head,  and  using  most  other  actions  which 
generally  acconipany  fits  of  madness,  r  .^c 
and  despair. 
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"When  he  had  m  this  manner  vented  the 
.irst  cm  )tions  of  passion,  he  bcf^an  to 
Kome  a  .ittle  to  himself.  His  ^rief  now 
look  another  turn,  and  discliarfred  itself 
•n  a  gentler  way,  till  he  became  at  last 
cool  enough  to  reason  with  his  passion, 
and  to  consider  what  steps  were  pnper 
lo  he  taken  in  his  deplorable  condition. 

And  now  the  <Treat  doubt  was,  hoAV  to 
act  with  regard  to  Sophia.  The  thoughts 
of  leaving  her  almost  rent  his  heart  asun- 
der ;  but  the  consideration  of  reducing  her 
to  ruin  and  beggary  still  racked  him,  if 
possible,  more  ;  and  if  the  violent  desire 
of  possessing  her  person  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  listen  one  moment  to  this 
alternative,  still  he  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain of  her  resolution  to  indulge  his  wishes 
at  so  high  an  expense.  The  resentment 
of  Mr.  AUworthy,  and  the  injury  he  must 
do  to  his  quiet,  argued  strongly  against 
this  latter;  and,  lastly,  the  apparent  im- 
].)ossibil!ty  of  his  success,  even  if  he  would 
•sacrifice  all  these  considerations  to  it,  came 
to  his  assistance  ;  and  thus  honour  at  last, 
backed  with  despair,  with  gratitude  to  his 
l)enefactor,  and  with  real  love  to  his  mis- 
tress, got  the  better  of  burning  desire,  and 
he  rest)lved  ratlier  to  quit  Sophia,  than  to 
pursue  her  to  her  ruin. 

It  is  ditncult  for  any  who  have  not  felt 
it,  to  conceive  the  glowing  warmth  which 
liiied  his  breast  on  the  first  contemplation 
of  this  victory  over  his  passion.  Pride 
ilattered  him  so  agreeably,  that  his  mind 
j)erhaps  enjoyed  perfect  happiness;  but 
rliis  w^ns  only  momentary:  Sophia  soon 
returned  to  his  imacrination,  and  allayed 
the  joy  of  liis  triumjyii  with  no  less  bitter 
])angs  than  a  good-natured  general  must 
Jecl,  when  he  surveys  the  bleeding  heaps, 
at  the  price  of  whose  blood  he  hath  pur- 
chased his  laurels  ;  for  thousands  of  tender 
ideas  lay  murdered  before  our  conqueror. 

Being  resolved,  however,  to  pursue  the 
paths  of  this  giant  honour,  as  the  gigantic 
poet  Lee  calls  it,  he  determined  to  write 
a  farewell  letter  to  Sophia  ;  and  accord- 
aigly  he  proceeded  to  a  house  not  far  olT, 
n-here,  being  furnished  with  proper  mate- 
rials, he  wrote  as  follows  : 

'  Madam, 

•  When  you  reflect  on  the  situation  in 
U'hich  I  write,  I  am  sure  your  good  nature 
"Will  pardon  any  inconsistenc^'^or  absurdity 
wiiicli  my  letter  contains ;  for  every  thing 
h.ere  flows  from  a  heart  r,r>  full,  that  no 
.anguage  can  express  its  dictates. 

'  I  have  resolved,  madam,  to  obey  your 
CvMmmands,  in  flying  for  ever  from  your 
dear,  your  lovely  sight.  Cruel,  indeed, 
those  commands  are;  but  it  is  a  cruelty  j 
which  pri)ceeds  from  fortune,  not  from  my 
Pophia.     Fortune  hath  made  it  necessary 


I  to  your  preservation  to  forget  there  ever 
was  such  a  wretch  as  I  am. 

'  Believe  me,  I  would  not  hint  ail  my 
suflerings  to  you,  if  I  imagined  they  ecu  d 
possibly  escape  your  ears.  I  know  the 
goodness  and  tenderness  of  your  heart, 
and  won  id  avoid  giving  you  any  of  those 
pains  which  you  always  feel  for  the  mise- 
rable. O  let  nothing,  which  you  shall 
hear  of  my  hard  fortune,  cause  a  moment's 
concern  ;  for,  after  the  loss  of  you,  every 
thing  is  to  me  a  trifle. 

'  0  Sophia !  it  is  hard  to  leave  you  ;  it 
is  liarder  still  to  desire  you  to  forget  me  ; 
yet  the  sincerest  love  obliges  me  to  both. 
Pardon  my  conceiving  that  any  remem- 
brance of  me  can  give  you  disquiet;  but 
if  I  am  so  gloriously  wretched,  sacrifice 
me  every  way  to  your  relief.  Think  I 
never  loved  you  ;  or  think  truly  liow  little 
I  deserve  you ;  and  learn  to  scorn  me  l(>r 
a  presumption  which  can  never  be  too 
severely  punished — I  am  unable  to  say 
more. — May  guardian  angels  protect  you 
for  ever.' 

He  was  now  searching  his  pockets  for 
his  wax,  but  found  none,  nor,  indeed,  any 
thing  else  therein  ;  for  in  truth  he  had,  in 
his  frantic  disposition,  tossed  every  thing 
from  him,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  his  pock- 
et-book, which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
AUworthy,  which  he  had  never  opened, 
and  which  now  first  occurred  to  his 
memory. 

The  house  supplied  him  with  a  wafer 
for  his  present  purpose,  with  Avhich  having 
sealed  his  letter,  he  returned  hastily  to- 
wards the  brook-side,  in  order  to  search 
for  the  things  which  he  had  there  lost.  In 
his  way  he  met  his  old  friend  Black  George, 
who  heartily  condoled  with  him  on  Ium 
misfortune  ;  for  this  had  already  reached 
his  ears,  and  indeed  those  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Jones  acquainted  the  gamekeeper  with 
his  loss,  and  he  as  readily  went  back  with 
him  to  the  brook,  where  they  searched 
every  tuft  of  grass  in  the  meadow,  as  wei 
v/here  Jones  had  not  been,  as  where  he 
had  been  ;  but  all  to  no  -purpose,  for  they 
found  nothing ;  for  indeed,  though  the 
things  were  then  in  the  meadow,  they 
omitted  to  search  the  oidy  place  where 
they  were  deposited  ;  to  wit,  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  said  George  ;  l()r  he  had  just 
before  f()und  them,  and  being  luckily  ap- 
prised of  their  value,  had  very  carefully 
put  them  up  for  his  own  use. 

The  gamekeeper  having  exerted  as 
much  diligence  in  quest  of  the  lost  good.«:, 
as  if  he  had  hoped  to  find  them,  desired 
Mr.  Jones  to  recollect  if  he  had  "l>een  ifi 
no  other  place:  'For  sure,'  said  he,  'i 
you   had    lost   them   here   so   lately,    U\e 
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tJiings  must  have  been  here  still ;  for  .his 
i«  a  very  unlikely  place  for  any  one  to  pass 
by.'  And  indeed  it  was  by  ^leat  acci- 
.lent  that  he  himself  iiad  |)Hssed  through 
that  field  in  order  to  lay  wires  f()r  hares, 
u'ilJi  wiiich  he  was  to  supply  a  j)ointerer 
at  ]J;jth  the  Jiext  niornin<j^. 

Jones  now  i^ave  over  all  hopes  of  re- 
coverinir  Ids  loss,  and  almost  all  thouirhts 
concernlnn;  it  ;  and,  turninir  to  lilack 
Geor-^e,  asked  him  earnestly,  if  he  would 
do  him  the  irreatest  liivour  in  the  world? 

George  answered,  with  some  hesitation, 
'  Sir,  you  know  you  may  command  me 
wliatever  is  in  my  power,  and  I  heartily 
wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  you  any 
service.'  In  fact,  the  question  staggered 
Inm  ;  for  he  had,  by  selling  game,  amassed 
a  pretty  good  sum  of  money  in  Mr.  Wes- 
tern's service,  and  was  afraid  that  Jones 
wanted  to  borrow  some  small  matter  of 
him ;  but  he  was  presently  relieved  from 
his  anxiety,  by  being  desired  to  convey  a 
letter  to  Sophia,  which  with  great  pleasure 
he  promised  to  do.  And  indeed  I  believe 
there  are  few  favours  Avhich  he  would  not 
have  gladly  conferred  on  Mr.  Jones ;  for 
he  bore  as  much  gratitude  towards  him  as 
he  could,  and  was  as  honest  as  men  who 
love  money  better  than  any  other  thing  in 
the  universe  generally  are. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  agreed  by  both  to  be 
the  proper  means  by  which  this  letter 
iliould  pass  to  Sophia.  They  then  sepa- 
rated ;  the  gamekeeper  returned  home  to 
Mr.  Western's,  and  Jones  walked  to  an 
alehouse  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  to  wait 
for  his  messenger's  return. 

George  no  sooner  came  home  to  his 
master's  house,  than  he  met  Avith  Mrs. 
Honour ;  to  whom,  having  first  sounded 
her  with  a  few  previous  questions,  he  de- 
livered the  letter  for  her  mistress,  and  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  another  from  her, 
for  Mr.  Jones  ;  which  Honour  told  liim 
she  had  carried  all  that  day  in  her  bosom, 
and  began  to  despair  of  finding  any  means 
of  delivering  it. 

The  gamekeeper  returned  liastily  and 
joyfully  to  Jones,  who,  having  received  So- 
phia's letter  from  him,  instantly  withdrew, 
and  eagerly  breaking  it  open,  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

^'  Sir, 

•'  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  have 
felt  since  I  saw  you.  Ycur  submitting, 
on  my  account,  to  sucii  cruel  insults  from 
my  lather,  lays  me  under  an  obligation  I 
shall  ever  own.  As  you  know  his  temper, 
I  beg  you  will,  for  my  sake,  av^oid  him.  I 
wish  I  had  any  comfort  to  send  you  ;  but 
beheve  this,  that  nothino*  but  the  last  vio- 
ence  shall  ever  give  my  hand  or  heart 
wliCre  you  would  i>e  sorry  to  see  them  be- 
stowed." 


JoiK.'s  read  this  letter  a  hundred  tnnea 
over,  and  kissed  it  a  liundred  times  as 
often.  His  |)assion  now  brouj^ht  all  ten- 
der desires  back  into  his  mind.  Ho  re- 
j)ented  that  he  had  writ  to  Sophia  in  the 
mann(!r  we  have  seen  above;  out  he  re- 
pented more  that  he  had  made  use  of  the 
interval  of  liis  messenger's  absence  to 
write  and  despatch  a  letter  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  in  wdnch  he  had  fiiithfully  pro- 
mised and  bound  himself  to  quit  ail 
thoughts  of  his  love.  However,  when  l;is 
cool  reflections  returned,  he  plamly  per- 
ceived that  his  case  v/as  neither  mended 
nor  altered  by  Sophia's  billet,  unless  to 
give  iiim  some  little  glimpse  of  hope,  from 
her  constancy,  of  some  favourable  accident 
hereafter.  He  therefore  resumed  his  reso- 
lution, and  taking  leave  of  Black  George, 
set  fo4'vvard  to  a  town  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, wluther  he  had  desired  Mr.  All 
wortiiy,  unless  he  pleased  to  revoke  hia 
sentence   to  send  his  thin<is  after  liim. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  behaviour  of  Sophia  ov  Ihe  present  occasion. ; 
which  none  of  her  sex  zcill  blame,  xcho  are  capoi' 
hie  of  behaving  in  the  same  manner,  wiful  the 
discussion  of  a  knotty  point  in  the  court  of  con' 
science. 

Sophia  had  passed  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  in  no  very  desirable  manner.  Dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  them  she  had  been  en- 
tertained by  lier  aunt  witii  lectures  of 
prudence,  recommending  to  her  the  exam- 
])le  of  the  polite  ivorld,  where  love,  (so  the 
good  lady  said,)  is  at  present  entirely 
laughed  at,  and  where  women  consider 
matrimony,  as  men  do  ofTices  of  pubi'ic 
trust,  only  as  the  means  of  making  their 
fortunes,  and  of  adv^ancing  themselves  in 
the  world.  In  commenting  on  which  text 
Mrs.  Western  had  displayed  her  eloquence 
during  several  liours. 

Tliese  sagacious  lectures,  though  Mttle 
suited  either  to  the  taste  or  inclination  of 
Sophia,  were,  however,  less  irksome  to 
her  than  lier  own  thoughts,  that  formed 
the  entertainment  of  tlie  night,  during 
which  she  never  once  closed  her  eyes. 

Bjiit  though  she  could  neither  sleep  nor 
rest  in  her  bed  ;  yet,  having  no  avocation 
from  it,  she  was  found  there  by  her  father 
at  his  return  from  Allworthy's,  which  was 
not  till  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  w^ent  directly  up  to  iier  apartment, 
opened  the  door,  and  seeing  she  was  not 
up,  cried,  '  Oh  !  you  are  sak;  then,  and  I 
am  resolved  to  keep  you  so.'  He  tiiea 
locked  the  door,  and  delivered  the  key  to 
Honour,  having  first  given  her  the  strict 
est  charge,  with  great  promises  of  reward 
for  her  fidelity,  and  most  dreadful  menace. 
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rtf  punishment  in  case  she  sliould  betray 
her  trust. 

Honour's  orders  were,  not  to  suflbr  her 
mistress  to  come  out  of  her  room  wilhojt 
the  authority  of  the  squire  Iiimself,  and  to 
admit  none  to  her  but  him  and  her  aunt ; 
but  she  was  herself  to  attend  her  with 
whatever  Sophia  pleased,  except  only  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  of  which  she  was  forbidden 
the  \ise. 

The  squire  ordered  his  daughter  to  dress 
herself^  and  attend  him  at  dinner;  which 
she  obeyed ;  and  having  sat  the  usual 
time,  was  again  conducted  to  iier  prison. 

In  Ihc  evening,  the  jailer  Honour 
brought  her  the  letter  which  she  received 
from  the  gamekeeper.  Sophia  read  it  very 
attentively  twice  or  thrice  over,  and  then 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Mrs.  Honour  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  this  behaviour  in 
her  mistress  ;  nor  could  she  forbear  very 
eagerly  begging  to  know  the  cause  of  this 
passion.  Sophia  made  her  no  answer  for 
some  time,  and  then  starting  suddenly  uj), 
cau;^ht  her  maid  by  the  hand,  and  cried, 
'O  Honour!  I  am  undone.' — 'Marry  for- 
bid.' cries  Honour:  '  1  wish  the  letter  had 
been  Ijurnt  before  I  had  brought  it  to  your 
la'ship.  I'm  sure  I  thought  it  would  have 
comforted  your  la'ship,  or  I  would  have 
sent  it  at  the  devil  before  I  would  have 
touched  it.' — '  Honour,' says  Sophia,  'you 
are  a  good  girl,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
concealing  longer  my  weakness  from  you  ; 
I  have  thrown  away  my  heart  on  a  man 
who  liath  forsaken  me.' — 'And  is  Mr. 
Jones,'  answered  the  maid,  '  such  a  perfidy 
man  .'' — '  He  hath  taken  his  leave  of  me,' 
says  Sophia,  '  for  ever  in  that  letter.  Nay, 
he  hath  desired  me  to  forget  him.  Could 
be  have  desired  that,  if  he  had  loved  rae  ? 
Could  he  have  borne  sucii  a  thought  ,'* 
Could  he  have  written  such  a  word .'" — 
'No,  certainly,ma'am,' cries  Honour;  'and, 
ro  be  sure,  if  the  best  man  in  England  was 
/o  desire  me  to  forget  him,  I'd  take  him  at 
ills  word.  Marry  come  up !  I  am  sure 
your  la'ship  hath  done  him  too  much  honour 
ever  to  think  on  liim.  A  young  lady  who 
may  take  her  choice  of  all  the  young  men 
in  the  country.  And  to  be  sure,  if  1  may 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  oflbr  my  poor 
opinion,  there  is  young  Mr.  Blifil,  who, 
besides  that  he  is  come  of  honest  parents, 
and  will  be  cne  of  the  greatest  squires  all 
hereabouts,  lie  is  to  be  s'jre,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  a  more  Jiandsomer  and  a  more 
politer  man  by  half;  a:v.l  besides^  he  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  sober  character,  and 
who  may  dely  any  of  the  neighbours  to  say 
black  is  his  eye;  he  follows  no  dirty  trol- 
ops,  nor  can  any  bastards  be  laid  at  his 
ioor.  Forget  him,  indeed  !  I  thank  Hea- 
"/en  I  myseff  air  not  so  much  at  my  lasi 


prayers,  as  to  sufler  any  man  to  b.-i  ma 
i()rget  him  twice.  If  t he  best  he  that  weaM 
a  head  was  for  to  go  for  to  ofler  to  say  such 
an  affronting  word  to  me,  I  would  never  give 
him  my  company  afterwards,  if  there  was 
another  young  man  in  the  kingdom.  And 
as  I  was  saying,  to  be  sure,  there  is  young 
Mr.  Blifil.' — 'Name  not  his  detested  name.' 
cries  Sophia.  'Nay,  ma'am,'  says  Honour, 
'if  your  la'ship  doth  not  like  him,  there 
be  more  jolly  handsome  young  men  that 
would  court  your  la'ship,  if  they  had  but 
the  least  encouragement.  I  don't  beli-eve 
there  is  arrow  young  gentleman  in  this 
county,  or  in  the  next  to  it,  that  if  your 
la'ship  was  but  to  look  as  if  you  had  a  mind 
to  him,  would  not  come  about  to  make  his 
offers  directly.' — 'What  a  wretch  dost  thou 
imagine  me,'  cries  Sophia,  '  by  afiionting 
my  ears  with  such  stuff!  I  detest  all  man 
kind.' — '  Nay,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,'  answer- 
ed Honour,  '  your  ia'shij)  hath  had  enough 
to  ^ive  you  a  surfeit  of  them.  To  be  used 
ill  by  such  a  poor  beggarly  bastardly  fel- 
low.'— '  Hold  your  blasphemous  tongue, 
cries  Sophia  ;  '  how  dare  you  mention  hia 
name  with  disrespect  before  me  .''  He  use 
ine  ill !  No,  his  poor  bleeding  heart  suffer- 
ed more  when  he  writ  the  cruel  words,  than 
mine  from  reading  them.  O  !  lie  is  all  he- 
roic virtue,  and  an'Z'elic  goodness.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  my  own  pas- 
sion, for  blaming  what  I  ought  to  adnnre. 
O,  Honour !  it  is  my  good  only  which  he 
consults.  To  my  interest  he  sacrifices  both 
himself  and  me.  The  apprehension  of 
ruining  me  hath  driven  him  to  despair.' — 
'  I  am  very  glad,'  says  Honour,  '  to  hear 
your  la'ship  takes  that  into  your  considera- 
tion ;  ibr  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  Dotliing 
less  than  ruin,  to  give  your  iniKd  to  one 
that  is  turned  out  oi' doors,  and  is  not  worth 
a  farthing  in  the  world.' — '  Turned  out  ot 
doors?' cries  Sophia  hastily :  'how!  what 
dost  thou  mean?' — 'Why,  to  be  sure, 
ma'am,  my  master  no  sooner  told  Squire 
AUworthy  about  Mr.  Jones  having  ofiered 
to  make  love  to  your  la'ship,  than  the  squire 
stripped  him  stark  naked^  and  turned  him 
out  of  doors  r — '  Ha  !'  says  Sophia, '  I  haye 
been  the  cursed,  wretched  cause  of  his  de- 
struction !  Turned  naked  out  of  doors! 
Here,  Honour,  take  ail  the  money  I  have  : 
take  the  rings  from  my  fingers.  Here,  my 
watch:  carry  him  all.  Go,  find  him  im- 
mediately.'— '  For  Heaven's  sake,  ma'am,' 
answered  Mrs.  Honour,  '  do  but  consider, 
if  my  master  siiould  miss  any  of  these 
things,  I  should  be  made  to  answer  for 
them.  Therefore,  let  me  beg  your  la'ship 
not  to  part  with  your  watch  and  jewels. 
Besides,  the  money,  I  think,  is  enough  of 
all  conscience  ;  and  as  Ibr  tha^  master  can 
never  know  any  thing  of  t^  e  matter.' — 
'  Here,  then,'   cries   Soohia.    '  lake  every 
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fai'lhiriG;  I  atn  worth;  find  him  out  iiniiio 
diately,  and  «.nve  it  Ijiin.  Go,  go,  lose  not 
\  moment.' 

Mrs.  ilonour  departed  accordinir  to  or- 
ders, and,  fii:(liii<r  jJlaek  Gcorcrc  below 
stairs,  delivered  him  the  nurse^  which  con- 
tained sixteen  fruineas,  beinir  indeed  the 
whole  stock  ol' Sophia ;  for  thonirh  her  fa- 
ther was  very  liberal  to  her,  she  was  nmch 
too  i^enerous  to  be  rich. 

Black  Georire  haviiif^  received  the  purse, 
Bet  forward  towards  the  alehouse;  hut  in 
the  way  a  thourrjit  occurred  to  him,  whe- 
ther he  should  not  detain  this  money  like- 
wise. His  conscience,  however,  imme- 
diately started  at  this  suo^ij^estion,  and 
began  to  upbraid  him  with  ingratitude  to 
his  benefactor.  To  this  his  avarice  an- 
swered. That  his  conscience  should  have 
considered  the  matter  before,  when  he 
depriv^ed  poor  Jones  of  his  500/.  That 
having  quietly  acquiesced  in  what  was  of 
so  much  greater  importance,  it  was  ab- 
surd, if  not  downright  hypocrisy,  to  afl'ect 
any  qualms  at  this  trifle.  In  return  to 
which,  Conscience,  like  a  good  lawyer, 
attempted  to  distinguish  between  an  abso- 
lute breach  of  trust,  as  liere  where  the 
goods  w^ere  delivered,  and  a  bare  conceal- 
ment of  what  was  found,  as  in  the  former 
case.  Avarice  presently  treated  this  with 
ridicule,  called  it  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  and  absolutely  insisted,  that 
when  once  all  pretensions  of  honour  and 
virtue  were  given  up  in  any  one  instance, 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  resorting 
to  them  upon  a  second  occasion.  In  short, 
poor  Conscience  had  certainly  been  de- 
feated in  the  argument,  had  not  Fear 
stepped  in  to  her  assistance,  and  very 
strenuously  urged,  that  the  real  distinction 
between  the  two  actions  did  not  lie  in  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  honour,  but  of  safety ; 
for  that  the  secreting  the  500/.  was  a 
matter  of  very  little  hazard  ;  whereas  the 
detaining  the  sixteen  ^ineas  was  liable 
to  tlie  utmost  danger  oidiscovery. 

By  this  friendly  aid  of  Fear,  Conscience 
obtained  a  complete  victory  in  the  mind 
of  Black  George,  and,  after  making  him 
a  few  compliments  on  his  honesty,  forced 
him  to  deliver  the  money  to  Jones. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

jS  short  chapter,  cojitaining  a  short  dialogue  bettceen 
Squire  Western  and  his  sister. 

Mrs.  Western  had  been  engaged  abroad 
Oil  that  day.  The  squire  met  her  at  her 
return  home  ;  and  when  she  inquired  after 
Sophia,  he  acquainted  her  that  he  had  se- 
cured her  safe  enough.  '  She  is  locked  up 
in  chamber/'  crie.s  he;  'and Honour  keeps 
the  key.  As  his  looks  were  full  of  prodi- 
gious wisdori  and  sagaci'^y  wlier.  ke  gave 


his  sister  this  information,  it  is  probable 
he  expected  much  applause  from  her  for 
what  he  had  done  ;  l)ut  how  was  he  dis- 
appointed, when,  witli  a  most  diMdainfu. 
as[)ect,  she  cried,  '  iSure,  brother,  you  are 
the  weakest  of  all  men.  Why  will  you 
not  confide  in  me  for  the  management  ol 
my  niece?  Why  will  you  interpose?  You 
have  now  undone  all  that  I  have  been 
spending  my  breath  in  order  to  bring 
about.  While  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  fill  her  mind  with  maxims  of  prudence, 
you  have  been  provoking  her  to  reject 
them.  English  women,  brother,  I  thank 
Heaven,  are  no  slaves.  We  are  not  to 
be  locked  up  like  the  Spanish  and  Italian, 
wives.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to  liberty 
as  yourselves.  We  are  to  be  convinced 
by  reason  and  persuasion  on^y,  and  nwi 
governed  by  force.  I  have  seen  the  world, 
brother,  and  know  what  arguments  to 
make  use  of;  and  if  your  lolly  had  not 
prevented  me,  should  have  prevailed  with 
her  to  form  her  conduct  by  those  rules  of 
prudence  and  discretion  wtiich  I  formerly 
taught  her.' — '  To  be  sure,'  said  the  squire. 
'I  am  alwavs  in  the  wrong.' — '  Brotber. 
answered  the  lady,  'you  are  not  in  tlvi* 
wrong,  unless  when  you  meddle  with  mat- 
ters beyond  j^our  knowledge.  You  mu«l 
agree,  that  I  have  seen  most  of  the  world  ; 
and  happy  had  it  been  for  my  niece,  if  she 
had  not  been  taken  from  under  my  care. 
It  is  by  living  at  home  with  you  that  she 
hath  learned  romantic  notions  of  love  and 
nonsense.' — '  You  don't  imafrine,  I  hone,' 
cries  the  squire,  '  that  1  have  taught  her 
any  such  things.' — '  Your  ignorance,  bro- 
ther,' returned  she,  '  as  the  great  Milton 
says,  almost  subdues  my  patience.'* 

'  D — n  Milton,'  answered  the  squire : 
'if  te  had  the  impudence  to  say  so  to  my 
face,  I'd  lent  him  a  douse,  tho'f  he  was 
never  so  great  a  man.  Patience  !  An  you 
come  to'that,  sister,  I  have  more  occasion 
of  patience,  to  be  used  like  an  overgrown 
school-boy,  as  I  am  by  you.  Do  you 
think  no  one  hath  any  understanding,  un 
less  he  liath  been  about  at  court?  Pox' 
the  world  is  come  to  a  fine  pass,  indeed,  if 
we  are  all  fools,  except  a  parcel  of  round- 
heads and  Hanover  rats.  Pox  !  I  hope 
the  times  are  a  coming  that  we  shall  make 
fools  of  them,  and  every  man  shall  enjoy 
his  own.  That's  all  sister;  and  every 
man  shall  enjoy  his  own.  I  hope  to  zee 
it,  sister,  before  the  Hanover  rats  have  eat 
up  all  our  corn,  and  left  us  nothing  du'. 
turnips  to  feed  upon.' — 'I  protest,  brother.' 
cries  she,  'you  are  now  iiot  beyond  my 
understanding.  Your  jargon  of  turnijw 
and  Hanover  rats  is  to  me  perfectly  uniii 


*  Tlie  reader  may  porliaps  subdue   Ids  own  ^* 
licijce,  if  he  searches  for  this  in  Millon. 
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telligiblc.  — *  I  believe,'  cries  he,  'you  don't 
care  to  hearo'  em;  bu.  be  country  interest 
may  succeed  one  day  or  otner  lor  all  that.' 
— 'I  wish,'  auswered  the  lady,  'you  would 
think  a  little  of  your  daui^iiter's  interest; 
for,  believe  me,  she  is  in  (rreater  danger 
than  the  nation. —  Just  now,'  said  he, 
•you  chid  me  lor  1hinkin(]r  on  her,  and 
would  ha'  her  left  to  you.' — 'And  if  you 
will  promii^c  to  interi)ose  no  more,'  an- 
«iwered  she,  '  I  Avill,  out  of  my  rei^ard  to 


my  niece,  under  .akc  the  charge.' — 'Well 
do,  then,'  said  the  squire,  '  for  you  kno>/  I 
always  agreed,  ihat  women  are  the   pro 
perest  to  manage  women.' 

Mrs.  Western  then  departed,  mutterino 
something  with  an  air  of  disdain,  concern- 
ing women  and  management  of  the  nation. 
She  immediately  repaired  to  Sophia's 
apartment,  who  was  now,  after  a  day's 
confinement,  released  again  from  her  cap- 
tivity. 


BOOK  VII. 


CONTAINmG    THREE    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  comparison  between  the  world  and  the  stage. 

The  world  hath  been  often  compared 
to  the  theatre  ;  and  many  grave  writers, 
as  well  as  the  poets,  have  considered  hu- 
man life  as  a  great  drama,  resembling  in 
almost  every  particular,  those  scenical 
representations  which  Thespis  is  first  re- 
ported to  have  invented,  and  which  have 
been  since  received  with  so  much  appro- 
bation and  delight  in  all  polite  countries. 

This  thought  hath  been  carried  so  far, 
and  is  become  so  general,  that  some  words 
proper  to  the  theatre,  and  which  were  at 
first  metaphorically  applied  to  the  world, 
are  now  indiscriminately  and  literally 
spoken  of  both;  thus  stage  and  scene  are 
by  common  use  grown  as  familiar  to  us, 
when  we  speak  of  life  in  general,  as  when 
we  confine  ourselves  to  dramatic  perform- 
ances ;  and  when  transactions  behind  tlfe 
curtain  are  mentioned.  Saint  Jacnes's  is 
aiore  likely  to  occur  to  our  thoughts  than 
Drury-lane. 

It  may  seem  easy  enough  to  account  for 
all  tliis,  by  reflecting  that  the  theatrical 
stage  is  nothing  more  than  a  representa- 
tion, or,  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  an  imitation 
of  what  really  exists;  and  lience,  perhaps, 
we  might  fairly  pay  a  very  high  compli- 
ment to  those  who  by  their  writings  or  ac- 
tions have  been  so  capable  of  imitating 
life,  as  to  have  their  pictures  in  a  manner 
confounded  with,  or  mistaken  for,  the 
origmals. 

But,  in  reality,  we  are  iv)t  so  fond  of 
:>aying  compliments  to  these  people,  whom 
we  use  as  children  frequently  do  the  instru- 
ments of  their  amusement ;  and  have  much 
more  pleasure  in  hissing  and  buffeting  them 
Jian  in  admiring  their  excellence.  There 
«rc  niany  other  reasons  which  have  induced 


us  to  see  this  analogy  between  the  wor.d 
and  the  stage. 

Some  have  considered  the  larger  part  oi 
mankind  in  the  light  of  actors,  as  persona- 
ting characters  no  more  their  own,  and  to 
which  in  fact  they  have  no  better  title,  than 
tlie  ])layer  hath  to  be,  in  earnest,  thought 
the  king  or  emperor  whom  he  represents. 
Thus  the  hypocrite  may  be  said  to  be  a 
player ;  and  indeed  the  Greeks  called  theai 
both  by  one  and  the  same  name. 

The  brevity  of  life  liath  likewise  given 
occasion  to  this  comparison.  So  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare — 

Life's  a  poor  piayer, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  l\our  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

For  which  hackneyed  quotation  I  will  make 
the  reader  amends  by  a  ver}'-  noble  one, 
which  few,  I  believe,  have  read.  It  is  taken 
from  a  poem  called  the  Deity,  publisr-.- 
ed  about  nine  years  ago,  and  long  since 
buried  in  oblivion  ; — a  proof  that  good 
books,  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always 
survive  the  bad. 

From  Thee*  all  human  actions  take  their  springs, 

The  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fail  of  kln<is  ! 

See  the  vast  Theatre  of  Time  displayd, 

While  o'er  the  scene  succeedmg  heroes  tread  I 

With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed, 

What  leaders  triumph,  and  what  monarchs  bleed  I 

Perform  the  parts  thy  Providence  assigned, 

Their  pride,  their  passions,  to  fhy  ends  inclin'd, 

Awhile  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 

Then  at  thy  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away: 

No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scene. 

But  that  remembrance  says — ihe  ihings  have  been  ! 

In  all  these,  however,  and  in  every  other 
similitude  of  life  to  the  theatre  the  resem- 
blance hath  been  always  taken  from  tne 
stage  only.  None,  as  I  remember,  have  at 
all  considered  the  audience  at  this  great 
drama. 

*  The  Deitr. 
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But  as  Nature  often  exhibits  sonic  of  her 
best  performances  to  a  very  Tull  lionse,  so 
will  the  behaviour  of  her  spectators  no  less 
admit  the  above-mentioned  comjjiirison 
than  that  of  her  actors.  In  this  vast,  thea- 
tre ol  lime  are  seated  the  friend  and  the 
critic ;  here  are  claps  and  shouts,  hisses 
and  groans:  in  sliort,  every  thincr  which 
was  ever  seen  or  heard  at  the  theatre 
royal. 

Let  us  examine  this  as  one  example  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  behaviour  of  the  great  au- 
dience on  that  scene  which  Nature  was 
pleased  to  exhibit  in  the  twelfth  chapter  ol 
the  preceding;  book,  wliere  she  introduced 
Black  George  running  away  with  the  500/. 
from  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  Avorld's  upper  gal- 
lery treated  that  incident,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, with  tiieir  usual  vociferation  ;  and 
every  term  of  scurrilous  reproach  was  most 
probably  vented  on  that  occasion. 

If  we  had  descended  to  the  next  order 
of  spectators,  we  should  liave  found  an 
equal  degree  of  abhorrence,  though  less  of 
noise  and  scurrility :  yet  here  tjbe  good 
women  gave  Black  George  to  the  devil, 
and  many  of  them  expected  every  minute 
that  the  cloven-looted  gentleman  would 
fetch  his  own. 

Tlie  pit,  as  usual,  was  no  doubt  divided  : 
those  who  delight  in  heroic  virtue  and  per- 
fect character,  objected  to  the  producing 
puch  instances  of  villany,  without  punish- 
ing them  very  severely  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample. Some  of  the  author's  friends  cried, 
'  Look'e,  gentlemen,  the  man  is  a  villain  ; 
hut  it  is  nature  for  all  that.'  And  all  the 
young  critios  of  the  age,  the  clerks,  ap- 
prentices, &.C.  cabled  it  low,  and  fell  a  groan- 
ing. 

As  for  the  boxes,  they  behaved  with 
their  accustomed  politeness.  Most  of  them 
were  atttnding  to  something  else.  Some 
ol  those  who  regarded  the  scene  at  all, 
declared  he  was  a  bad  kind  of  man  ;  while 
others  refused  to  give  their  opinion,  till 
they  had  lieard  that  of  the  best  judges. 

Now  we,  who  are  admitted  behind  the 
scenes  of  this  great  theatre  of  nature,  (and 
no  author  ought  to  write  any  thing  besides 
dictionaries  or  spelling-books  who  hath 
not  this  privilege,)  can  censure  the  action, 
without  conceiving  any  absolute  detesta- 
tion of  the  person  whom,  perhaps,  Nature  ! 
may  not  have  designed  to  act  an  ill  part 
in  all  her  dramas  ;  for  in  this  instance  life 
most  exactly  resembles  the  stage,  since  it 
is  Dft^n  the  same  person  who  represents 
the  villain  and  the  hero ;  and  he,  who  en- 
gages your  admiration  to-day,  will,  pro- 
bably, attract  your  contempt  to-morrow. 
As  Garvick,  v/hom  I  regard  in  tragedy  to 
be  the  greatest  genius  the  world  hath  ever 
produced,  sometimes  condescends  to  play 


the  li)oI ;  so  did  Scij:io  the  Great,  and  Lse- 
lius  the  Wise,  according  to  Horace,  many 
years  ago  ;  nay,  Cicero  reports  them  to 
have  been  'incredibly  childish.'  Tlicse, 
it  is  true,  ])layed  the  fool,  like  my  friencl 
(iarrick,  in  jest  only  ;  but  several  eminent 
characters  iiave,  in  numberless  instances 
of  their  lives,  played  the  fool  egregiously 
in  earnest ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  whether  their  wisdom  or 
folly  was  predominant;  or  wiiether  they 
were  better  entitled  to  the  ai)plause  or 
censure,  the  adnfiration  or  contempt,  the 
Love  or  hatred  of  mankind. 

Those  persons,  indeed,  who  have  passed 
any  time  behind  the  scenes  of  this  ;^reat 
theatre,  and  arc  thoroughly  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  several  disguises  whic!» 
are  there  put  on,  but  also  with  the  fantas- 
tic and  capricious  behaviour  of  the  Pas- 
sions, who  are  the  managers  and  directors 
of  this  theatre,  (for  as  to  Reason,  the  pa- 
tentee, he  is  known  to  be  a  very  idl«j 
fellow,  and  seldom  to  exert  himself,)  may 
most  probably  have  learned  to  understand 
the  famous  nil  adrrurari  of  Horace,  or,  in 
the  English  phrase,  to  stare  at  nothing. 

A  single  bad  act  no  more  constitutes  a 
villain  in  life,  than  a  single  bad  part  on  the 
stage.  The  passions,  like  the  managers 
of  a  playhouse,  often  (()rce  men  upon  parts, 
witliout  consulting  their  judgment,  and 
sometimes  w^ithout  any  regard  to  their 
talents.  Thus  the  man,  as  well  as  the 
player,  may  condemn  what  he  himself  acts; 
nay,  it  is  common  to  see  vice  sit  as  awk- 
wardly on  some  men,  as  the  character  ol 
lago  would  on  the  honest  face  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mills. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  man  of  can- 
dour and  of  true  understanding  is  never 
hasty  to  condemn.  He  can  censure  an 
imperfection,  or  even  a  vice,  without  rage 
against  the  guilty  party.  In  a  word,  they 
are  the  same  folly,  the  same  childishness, 
the  same  ill-breeding,  and  the  same  ill- 
nature,  which  raise  all  the  clamours  and 
uproars  botli  in  hfe  and  on  the  stage.  The 
worst  of  men  generally  have  the  words 
rogue  and  villain  most  in  their  mouths,  as 
the  lowest  of  all  wretches  are  the  aptest  to 
cry  out  low  in  the  pit. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Co7itainin»  a  coiiversalion  %chich  Mr.  Jmiea  hai 
with  liimielf. 

Jones  received  his  effects  from  Mr.  Ali 
worthy's  early  in  the  mornmg,  with  tlwi 
following  answer  to  his  letter  : — 

'Sir, 
'I  am  commanded  by  my  uncie  to  at 
quaint  you,  that  as  he  did  not  proceed  to. 
those   measures   he    bad    taken  A^ith  you 
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witliciit  the  greatest  ' r  .Ihcratio  i,  and  after 
the  fullest  evidence  '■  /our  unAvorthiness, 
so  will  it  be  always  .  ^-  t  of  your  power  to 
cp.use  the  least  alteratn^n  in  his  resolution. 
He  expresses  great  surprise  at  your  pre- 
sumption in  saying  you  have  resigned  all 
pretensions  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom  it  is 
impossible  you  should  ever  have  had  any, 
her  birth  and  fortune  having  made  her  so 
infinitely  your  suj)erior.  Lastly,  I  am 
commanded  to  tell  you,  that  the  only  in- 
stance of  your  compliance  with  my  uncle's 
incJinations,  which  he  requires,  is,  your 
immediately  quitting  this  country.  I  can- 
not conclude  tliis  without  offering  you  my 
advice,  as  a  Christian,  that  you  would  se- 
riously think  of  amending  your  life.  That 
you  may  be  assisted  with  grace  so  to  do, 
will  be  always  the  prayer  of 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

W.  Bliiil.' 

Many  contending  passions  were  raised 
ill  our  hero's  mind  by  this  letter;  but,  the 
tender  prevailed  at  last  over  the  indignant 
and  irascible,  and  a  flood  of  tears  came  sea- 
sonably to  his  assistance,  and  possibly  pre- 
vented his  misfortunes  from  either  turning 
his  head,  or  bursting  his  heart. 

He  grew,  however,  soon  ashamed  of  in- 
«iulging  this  remedy;  and,  starting  up,  he 
cried,  '  Well,  then,  I  will  give  Mr.  Alhvor- 
thy  the  only  instance  he  requires  of  ray 
.obedience ;  I  will  gn  this  moment — but 
whither? — why,  let  Fortune  direct;  since 
there  is  no  other  who  thinks  it  of  any  con- 
sequence what  becomes  of  this  wretched 
person,  it  shall  be  a  matter  of  equal  indif- 
ference to  myself     Shall  I   alone  re«;ard 

what  no  other Ha  !  have  I  not  reason 

to  think  there  is  another? — one  whose  value 
is  above  that  of  the  whole  world  ! — I  may, 
\  must  imagine  my  Sophia  is  not  indiffer- 
ent to  what  becomes  of  me.  Shall  I  then 
icave  this  only  friend— and  such  a  friend  ? 
Shall  I  not  stay  with  her? — Where  -liow 
can  I  stay  with  her?  Have  I  any  hopes 
of  ever  seeing  her,  though  she  was  as  de- 
sirous as  myself,  without  exposing  her  to 
the  wrath  of  her  father  ?  And  to  what 
purpose?  Can  I  think  of  soliciting  such  a 
creature  to  her  own  ruin  ?  Shall  I  indulge 
any  passion  of  mine  at  such  a  price  ?  Snail 
I  lurk  about  this  country  like  a  thief,  with 
such  intentions  ?  No,  I  disdain,  I  detest 
the  thought.  Farewell,  Sophia  ;  farewell, 
most  lovely,  most  beloved — '  Here  pas- 
sion stopped  his  mouth,  and  found  a  vent 
at  his  eyes. 

And  now,  liavin^  taken  a  resolution  to 
'cave  the  country,  he  began  to  debate  with 
i;iimself  whither  he  should  go.  The  world, 
U3  Milton  phrases  it,  lay  all  before  him  ; 
nnd  Jones  no  more  than  Adam,  had  any 
«nafi  to  whom  he  rri^jht  resort  for  co  ;ibrt 


or  assistance  All  Jils  acquaintance  were 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Allworthy;  anc 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  cmmte- 
nance  from  them,  as  tliat  gentleman  had 
withdrawn  his  favour  from  him.  Men  of 
great  and  good  characters  should,  indeed, 
be  very  cautious  liow  they  eliscard  their 
dependants ;  for  the  consequence  to  the 
unhappy  sufferer  is  being  discarded  by  all 
others. 

What  course  of  life  to  pursue,  or  to  what 
business  to  apply  himself,  was  a  second 
consideration  :  and  here  the  prospect  was 
all  a  melancholy  void.  Every  ))rofession, 
and  every  trade,  required  length  of  time, 
and,  what  was  worse,  money  :  for  matters 
are  so  constituted,  that,  'nothing  out  o» 
nothing,'  is  not  a  truer  maxim  in  phj'rics 
than  in  politics ;  and  every  man,  who  is 
greatly  destitute  of  money,  is  on  that  ac- 
count entirely"  excluded  from  all  means  of 
acquiring  it. 

At  last  the  Ocean,  that  hospitable  friend 
to  the  wretched,  opened  her  capacious 
arms  to  receive  him  ;  and  he  instantly  re 
solved  to  accept  her  kind  invitation.  To 
express  myself  less  figuratively,  he  dete?- 
mined  to  go  to  sea. 

This  thought,  indeed,  no  sooner  sunr- 
gested  itself,  than  he  eagerly  embraced  it  • 
and  having  presently  hired  horses,  he  se-, 
out  fyr  Bristol  to  put  it  into  execution. 

But  before  we  attend  him  on  this  expt- 
dition,  wc  shall  resort  a  while  to  Mr.  AA'e:-:- 
tern's,  and  see  what  further  happenr.a  to 
che  charming  Sophia. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  several  dialugues. 

The  morning  in  which  Mr.  Jones  de 
parted,  Mrs.  Western  summoned  Sophia 
into  her  apartm.ent ;  and  having  first  ac- 
quainted her  that  she  had  obtained  her 
liberty  of  her  father,  she  proceeded  to 
read  her  a  long  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony  ;  which  she  treated  not  as  a 
romantic  scheme  of  happiness  arising  from 
love,  as  it  hath  been  described  by  the 
poets  ;  nor  did  she  mention  any  of  those 
pi:rposes  for  which  we  are  taught  by  di- 
vines to  regard  it  as  instituted  by  sacred 
authority  :  she  considered  it  rather  as  a 
fund  in  which  prudent  women  deposit 
their  fortunes  to  the  best  advantage,  in 
order  to  receive  a  larger  interest  for  them 
than  they  could  have  elsewhere. 

When  Mrs.  Western  had  finished,  So 
phia  answered,  '  That  she  was  very  inca 
])able  of  arguing  with  a  lady  of  her  aunt's 
superior  knowledge  and  experience,  espe- 
cially on  a  subject  which  she  had  so  very 
little  considereti,  as  this  of  matrimony.' 

'  Argue  with  me,  child !'  replied  the 
other;   'I  do    not    indeed   expect   it.     J 
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ithould  liave  Re<Mi  the  v/or'.d  to  very  llttir 
purpose,  truly,  if  I  am  to  ari^iu  with  oik;  oI' 
yoiu*  years.  I  liavc  taken  tliH  trouble,  in 
order  to  instruct  you.  Tlic  ancient  phi- 
iosoplurrs,  snch  as  Socrates,  AlciUiades, 
and  others,  did  not  use  to  arijue  wilii  llieir 
Bclio''iry.  Vou  are  to  considiT  me,  child, 
as  Socrates,  not  askin^r  your  o])inion,  hut 
only  inlorminij^yon  ol'mine.'  From  which 
ijist  words  the  reader  may  possibly  ima- 
gine, that  this  lady  had  read  no  more  oftlu; 
phi.oso[)hy  of  Socrates,  than  she  had  of 
Uiat  of  Alcibiades  ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot 
csolve  his  curiosity  as  to  this  point. 

'  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  '  I  liavc  never 
presumed  to  controvert  any  opinion  of 
yours;  and  this  subject,  as  I  said,  I  have 
never  yet  thou^-ht  otj  and,  perhaps,  never 
may.' 

'  Indeed,  Sophy,'  replied  the  aunt,  'tliis 
dissimulation  with  me  is  very  foolish.  The 
French  shall  as  soon  persuade  me  that 
they  take  foreiij^n  towns  in  defence  only  of 
their  own  country,  as  you  can  impose  on 
me  to  believe  you  have  never  yet  thoufrht 
seriously  of  matrimony.  How  can  you, 
child,  a  (feet  to  deny  that  j^ou  have  con- 
sidered of  contracting  an  alliance,  when 
you  so  well  know  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  party  with  whom  you  desire  to  con- 
tract it  ? — an  alliance  as  unnatural,  and 
contrary  to  your  interest,  as  a  separate 
league  with  the  French  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  Dutch!  But,  however,  if 
you  have  not  hitherto  considered  of  this 
matter,  I  pronuse  you  it  is  now  high  time ; 
for  my  brother  is  resolved  immediately  to 
conclude  the  treaty  with  Mr.  Blifil ;  and, 
uideed,  I  am  a  sort  of  guarantee  in  the 
affair,  and  have  promised  your  concur- 
rence.' 

'Indeed,  madam.'  cries  Sophia,  'this  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  must  disobey 
both  yourself  and  m.y  father.  For  this  is 
a  m.atch  which  requires  very  little  consi- 
deration in  me  to  refuse.' 

'  If  I  was  not  as  great  a  philosopher  as 
Socrates  himself,'  returned  Mrs.  Western, 
•you  would  overcome  my  patience.  AVhat 
'jbjection  can  you  have  to  the  young 
gentleman.'^' 

"A  very  solid  objectiori,  in  my  opinion,' 
says  Sophia, — '  I  hate  him.' 

'Will  you  never  learn  a  proper  use  of 
words  .'*'  answered  the  aunt,  '  Indeed, 
child  you  should  consult  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary. It  is  impossible  you  should  hate 
a  mail  from  whom  you  have  received  no 
injury.  By  hatred,  therefore,  you  mean 
no  more  thai.  Jx.s  .ke,  which  is  no  sufficient 
objection  against  your  marrying  ©f  him. 
I  liave  known  many  couples,  who  have 
?i  '.irely  disliked  each  other,  lead  very  corn- 
brtabie  genteel  lives.     Believe  me,  child, 

kniyrv  these  things  better  tlian  you.    You 
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wdl  allow  nu',  I  think,  to  have  seen  tht 
world,  in  which  I  have  not  an  acquaini- 
ance  who  would  not  rather  be  thought  to 
dislike  her  husband  than  to  like  him.  'J'he 
contrary  is  such  out  of  fiishion  romamic 
nonsense,  that  the  very  imagination  of  it 
is  shoeking.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  re])lied  Sophia.  '  I 
shall  never  marry  a  man  1  dislike.  If  I 
])romise  my  Hither  never  to  consent  to  any 
marriag(,'  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  I 
iliiid^  I  may  hope  he  will  never  I'orce  rae 
into  that  slate  contrary  to  my  ov/n,' 

'  Inclinations  !'  cries  the  aunt,  with  some 
warmth.  'Inclinations!  I  am  astonished 
at  your  assurance.  A  young  won)an  of 
your  age,  and  unmarried,  to  talk  of  incli- 
nations! But  whatever  your  inclinations 
may  be,  my  brother  is  resolved  ;  nay,  since 
you  talk  of  inclinations,  I  shall  advise  him 
to  hasten  the  treaty.     Inclinaticms  !' 

Sophia  then  flung  herself  upon  hn 
knees,  and  tears  began  to  trickle  from  her 
shining  eyes.  She  entreated  her  aunt  '  to 
have  mercy  upon  her,  and  not  to  resent  so 
cruelly  her  unwillingness  to  make  herself 
miserable;'  often  urging,  'that  she  alone 
was  concerned,  and  that  her  happiness 
only  was  at  stake.' 

As  a  bailiff,  when  well  authorised  by  his 
Avrit,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  per- 
son of  some  unhappy  debtor,  views  all"  his 
tears  without  concern  ;  in  vain  the  wretch 
ed  captive  attempts  to  raise  compassion , 
in  vain  the  tender  wife  bereft  of  her  com- 
panion, the  little  prattling  boy,  or  frighted 
girl,  are  mentioned  as  inducements  to  re- 
luctance. The  noble  bumtrap,  blind  and 
deaf  to  every  circumstance  of  distress, 
greatly  rises  above  all  the  motives  to  hu- 
manity, and  into  the  hands  of  the  jailer 
resolves  to  deliver  his  miserable  prey. 

Not  less  blind  to  the  tears,  or  less  deaf 
to  every  entreaty  of  Sophia,  was  the  politic 
aunt ;  nor  less  determined  was  she  to  de- 
liver over  the  trembling  maid  into  the 
arms  of  the  jailer  Blifd.  She  answered 
with  great  impetuosity,  '  So  fjir,  madam, 
from  your  being  concerned  alone,  your 
concern  is  the  least,  or  surely  the  least 
important.  It  is  t'ue  honour  of  your  family 
which  is  concerned  in  this  alliance  ;  you 
are  only  the  instrument.  Do  you  conceive, 
mistress,  that  in  an  intermarriage  between 
kingdoms,  as  when  a  daughter  of  France 
is  married  into  Spain,  the  princess  herself 
is  alone  considered  in  the  match  ?  No,  it 
is  a  match  between  two  kingdoms,  rather 
than  between  two  persons.  The  same 
happens  in  great  families,  such  as  ours. 
The  alliance  between  the  families  is  the 
principal  matter.  You  ought  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  the  honour  of  your 
family,  than  fi>r  your  own  person,;  and  ii 
the  example  of  a  piiacess  cannot  luapur 
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yon  with  these  no)>le  thouglits,  you  cannot 
surely  c()n)i)Iain  at  being  used  no  worse 
than  all  princesses  are  used.' 

'I  hope,  madam,'  cries  Sopliia,  with  a 
little  elevation  of  voice,  '  I  shall  never  do 
any  thing  to  dishonour  my  family  ;  but  as 
f(>r  Mr.  iJlifil,  whatever  mny  be  the  conse- 
quence, I  am  resolved  agaiiist  him,  and  no 
(t)rce  shall  prevail  in  his  liivour.' 

Western,  who  had  been  within  hearing 
during  the  gKcater  part  of  the  preceding 
dialogue,  had  now  exhausted  all  his  pa- 
tience ;  he  therefore  entered  the  room  in 
a  violent  passion,  crying,  '  D — n  me  then 
if  shatuntha'  iin,  d — n  me  ifshatunt,  that's 
all — that's  all;  d — n  me  ifshatunt.' 

Mrs.  Western  liad  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wrath  for  the  use  of  Sophia;, 
but  she  now  transferred  it  all  to  the  squire. 
'  Brother,'  said  she,  '  it  is  astonishing  that 
you  will  interfere  in  a  matter  which  you 
had  totally  left  to  my  negotiation.  Regard 
to  my  family  hath  made  me  take  upon 
myself  to  be  the  mediating  power,  in  order 
to  rectify  those  mistakes  in  policy  which 
you  have  committed  in  your  daughter's 
education.  For,  brother,  it  is  you — it  is 
your  ])reposterous  ctmduct,  wJiich  hath 
eradicated  all  the  seeds  that  I  liad  formerly 
sown  in  her  tender  mind.  It  is  you  your- 
self who  have  taught  lier  disobedience.' — 
'  Blood  !'  cries  the  squire,  foaming  at  the 
mouth, 'you  are  enough  to  conquer  the 
patience  of  the  devil !  Have  I  ever  taught 

my   daughter    disobedience  ? Here  she 

stands.— Speak  honestly,  girl  :  did  ev^er  I 
bid  you  be  disobedient  to  me?  Have 
not  I  done  every  thing  to  humour  and  to 
gratify  you,  and  to  make  you  obedient  to 
me .''  And  very  obedient  to  me  she  was 
when  a  little  child,  before  you  took  her  in 
hand,  and  spoiled  her,  by  filling  her  head 
with  a  pack  of  court  notions.  Why, — 
why, — why, — did  I  not  overhear  you  tell- 
ing Jier  she  must  behave  like  a  princess? 
\ou  have  made  a  Whig  of  the  girl  ;  and 
liow  should  her  father,  or  any  tody  else, 
expect  any  obedience  from  her  ?' 

'  Brother,'  answered  Mrs.  Western, 
with  an  air  of  great  disdain,  'I  cannot  ex- 
press the  contempt  I  have  for  your  poli- 
tics of  all  kinds  ;  but  I  will  appeal  likewise 
to  the  young  lady  herself,  whctJ-.er  I  have 
ever  taught  her  any  principles  of  disobedi- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  niece,  have  I  not 
endeavoured  to  inspire  you  with  a  true 
idea  of  the  several  relations  in  which  a 
human  creature  stands  in  society?  Have  I 
not  taken  infinite  pains  to  show  you,  that 
tJie  law  of  nature  hath  enjoined  a  duty  on 
children  to  their  parents?  Have  I  not  told 
you  wf'at  Plato  says  on  that  subject  ? — a 
ouoject  on  which  you  was  so  notoriously 
ij^norant  when  you  came  first  under  my 
>:are,   that   1   verily  believe  you   did  not 


know  the  relation  bet\'  eer  j  daughter  an%i 
a  father.' — '  'Tis  a  lie,'  «n:,wered  Wes 
tern.  '  The  girl  is  no  such  a  fool,  as  to 
live  to  eleven  years  old  Yi'ithout  knowing 
that  she  was  her  father's  relation.' — '  O  ' 
more  than  Gothic  ignorance,'  answereT" 
tlie  lady.  'And  as  for  your  manners, 
brother,  I  must  tell  you,  t-liey  deserve  a 
cane.' — '  Why  then  you  n)ay  gi'  it  me,  if 
you  think  you  are  able,'  cries  the  squire ; 
'  nay,  I  supj)ose  your  niece  there  will  be 
ready  enough  to  help  you,' — 'Brother,' 
said  Mrs.  W^estern,  '  though  I  desjiise  you 
beyond  expression,  yet  I  shall  endure  your 
insolence  no  longer;  so  I  desire  my  coach 
may  be  got  ready  immediately,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  your  house  this  very 
morning.' — 'And  a  good  riddance  too,'  an- 
swered he  :  '  I  can  bear  your  insolence  no 
longer,  an  you  come  to  that.  Blood  !  it  is 
almost  enough  of  itself  to  make  my  daugh- 
ter undervalue  my  sense,  wdien  she  hears 
you  telling  me  every  minute  you  despise 
me.' — '  It  is  impossible,  it  is  impossible,' 
cries  the  aunt;  'no  one  can  undervalue 
such  a  boor.' — 'Boar,' answered  the  squire^ 
'I  am  no  boar;  no,  nor  ass;  no,  nor  rat 
neither,  madam.  Remember  that — I  am 
no  rat.  I  am  a  true  Englishman,  and  not 
of  your  Hanover  breed,  that  iiave  eat  up 
the  nation.' — 'Thou  art  one  of  those  wise 
men,'  cries  she,  '  whose  nonsensical  prin- 
ciples liave  undone  the  nation ;  by  weak- 
ening the  Jiands  of  our  government  at 
home,  and  by  discouraging  our  friends, 
and  encouraging  our  enemies  abrodu.  — 
'  Ho  !  are  you  come  back  to  your  politics  ?' 
cries  the  squire :  '  as  for  those,  I  despise 
them  as  much  as  I  do  a  f— t.'  Which 
last  word  he  accompanied  and  graced  "v/ith 
the  very  action,  which,  of  all  others,  was 
the  most  proper  to  it.  And  whether  it 
was  this  Avord,  or  the  contempt  expressed 
for  lier  politics,  which  most  affected  Mrs. 
Western,  I  will  not  determine,  but  she 
flew  into  the  most  violent  rage,  utterecf 
phrases  improper  to  be  here  related,  and 
instantly  burst  out  of  the  house.  Nor  did 
her  brother  or  her  niece  think  proper 
either  to  stop  or  to  folloAv  lier  ;  for  the 
one  was  so  much  possessed  by  concern, 
and  the  other  by  anger,  that  tliey  were 
rendered  almost  motionless. 

The  squire,  however,  sent  aller  his  sis- 
ter the  same  holloa  which  attends  the  de- 
parture of  a  hare,  when  she  is  first  st£  rted 
beli)re  the  hounds.  He  was,  indeei,  a 
great  master  of  this  kind  cf  vocifera  tion, 
and  had  a  lioUoa  proper  for  most  occasions 
in  life. 

Women  who,  like  Mrs.  Western,  know 
the  world,  and  luwe  applied  themseives  t<; 
philosophy  and  politics,  would  have  im 
mediately  availed  themselves  of  the  pre 
sent  disposition   of  Mr.  Western's  mirj, 
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\r\  tlirowlni^  in  a  few  artlul  romplimonts 
to  his  unilcrstan(lin<r  at  Hit*  ex]K'ii.so  ofliis 
alwcnt  adversary;  hut  })oor  Sophia  was 
all  simplicity.  By  which  word  wo  do  not 
intond  to  insiiuialc  to  the  reader,  that  slie 
was  silly,  wiiich  is  crenerally  unch'rstood  as 
a  synonymous  term  with  simple  ;  for  slic 
was  indeed  a  most  sensihle  <^irl,  and  lier 
understandiniT  was  of  the  first  rate  ;  hut 
fihe  wanted  all  that  useful  art  which  fe- 
males convert  to  so  many  good  purposes 
'j\  lite,  and  which,  as  it  rather  arises  from 
the  heart  than  from  the  head,  is  often  the 
property  of  the  silHest  of  women. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  picture  of  a  country  gtntleioommi,  taken  from 
the  life. 

Mr.  Western  having  finished  his  holloa, 
and  taken  a  little  breath,  began  to  lament, 
in  very  pathetic  terms,  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  men,  '  who  are,'  says  he, 
'  always  whipt  in  by  the  humours  of  some 
d — n'd  b —  or  other.  I  think  I  was  hard 
run  enough  by  your  mother  for  one  man  ; 
but  after  giving  her  a  dodge,  here's  an- 
other b —  Ibllows  m.e  upon  the  foil ;  but 
curse  my  jacket  if  I  will  be  run  down  in 
this  manner  by  any  o'  um.' 

Sophia  never  had  a  single  dispute  with 
her  father,  till  this  unlucky  affair  of  Blifll, 
on  any  account,  except  in  defence  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  had  loved  most  ten- 
derly, though  she  lost  her  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  age.  The  squire,  to  whom 
that  poor  woman  had  been  a  faithful  up- 
per-servant all  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
liad  returned  that  behaviour,  by  making 
what  the  world  calls  a  good  husband.  He 
very  seldom  swore  at  her,  (perhaps  not 
above  once  a  week,)  and  never  beat  her  : 
she  had  not  the  least  occasion  for  jealousy, 
and  was  perfect  mistress  of  her  time  ;  for 
she  was  never  interrupted  by  her  husband, 
who  was  engaged  all  the  morning  in  his 
neld  exercises,  and  all  the  evening  with 
bottle  companions.  She  scarce  indeed 
ever  saw  him  but  at  meals ;  where  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  carving  those  dishes 
which  she  liad  before  attended  at  the 
dressing.  From  these  meals  she  retired 
about  five  minutes  after  the  other  servants, 
having  only  staid  to  drink,  '  the  king  over 
the  water.'  Such  were,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Western's  orders  :  for  it  was  a  maxim 
with  him,  that  w^omen  should  come  in 
wjth  the  first  dish,  and  go  out  after  the 
first  glass.  Obedience  to  these  orders  was 
perhaps  no  difficult  task ;  for  the  conver- 
sation, (if  it  may  be  called  so,)  was  seldom 
such  as  could  entertain  a  lady.  It  con- 
Bis.**ed  chiefly  of  holloaing,  singing,  rela- 
tions of  sporting  adventures,  b y,  and 

abuse  of  women  and  of  the  jinvernment. 


These,  liowevc/,  wlwre  the  only  seasons 
ivhcn  Mr.  Western  saw  his  will';  for  when 
he  repaired  to  her  bed,  lie  was  generally 
so  drunk  that  lie  could  not  see ;  and,  in 
the  sporting  season,  he  always  rose  fi-on: 
her  before  it  was  light.  Thus  was  she 
perfect  mistress  of  lier  time,  and  had 
nesides  a  coach  and  four  usually  at  her 
command;  though  unhn[)pily  indeed  the 
badness  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
roads,  made  this  of  little  use  ;  for  none  who 
had  set  much  value  on  their  necks  would 
have  passed  through  the  one,  or  who  ha(i 
sot  any  value  on  their  hours,  would  have 
visited  the  other.  Now,  to  dea!  honestly 
with  the  reader,  she  did  not  make  all  the 
return  expected  to  so  much  indulgence  ; 
for  she  had  been  married  against  her  will 
by  a  fond  father,  the  match  having  been 
rather  advantageous  on  her  side  ;  lor  the 
squire's  estate  was  upwards  of  3000/.  a 
year,  and  her  fortune  no  more  than  a  bare 
8000/.  Hence,  perliaps,  she  had  contracted 
a  little  gloominess  of  temper;  for  she  was 
rather  a  good  servant  than  a  good  wife  ; 
nor  had  she  always  the  gratitude  to  return 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  roaring  mirth, 
with  which  the  squire  received  her,  even 
with  a  good-humoured  smile.  She  would, 
moreover,  sometimes  interfere  with  mat- 
ters which  did  not  concern  her,  as  the 
violent  drinking  of  her  husband,  which  in 
the  gentlest  terms  she  would  take  some  of 
the  few  opportunities  he  gave  her  of  re- 
monstratinf?  ai^ainst.  And  once  in  1  er 
life  she  very  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
carry  her  for  two  months  to  London, 
which  he  peremptorily  denied  ;  nay,  was 
angry  with  his  wife  for  the  request  ever 
after,  being  well  assured  that  all  the  hus- 
bands in  London  are  cuckolds. 

For  this  last,  and  many  other  good  rea- 
sons, Western  at  length  heartily  hated  his 
wife  ;  and,  ls  he  never  concealed  this  ha- 
tred before  her  death,  so  he  never  forfjot  it 
afterwards  ;  out  when  any  thing  in  the 
least  soured  him,  as  a  bad  scenting  day,  or 
a  distemper  among  his  hounds,  or  any  otner 
such  misfortune,  he  constantly  vented  hia 
spleen  by  invectives  against  the  deceased, 
saying,  '  If  my  wife  was  alive  now,  she 
would  be  glad  of  this.' 

These  invectives  he  was  especially  desi 
rous  of  throwing  forth  before  Sophia ;  for 
as  he  loved  her  more  than  he  did  any  other, 
so  he  was  really  jealous  that  she  i.ad  loved 
her  mother  better  than  him.  And  this 
jealousy  Sophia  seldom  failed  of  heighten- 
ing on  these  occasions ;  for  he  was  not 
contented  with  violating  her  ears  wjth  the 
abuse  of  her  mother,  but  endeavoured  to 
force  an  explicit  approbation  of  all  this 
abuse  ;  v/ith  which  desire  he  never  could 
prevail  upon  her  by  any  promise  or  threats 
to  comply. 
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Hence  some  of  my  leaders  will,  perhaps, 
n'onier  tlint  the  sqiii/e  had  not  hated  So- 
phia as  much  as  he  iiad  hated  her  mother  ; 
out  I  mu.st  inform  them,  that  hatred  is  not 
the  efU'ct  of"  love,  even  through  the  medi- 
um, of  jerdou.^y  It  is,  indeed,  very  possi- 
ble for  jealous  persons  to  kill  the  ohjects 
of  their  jealousy,  but  not  to  hate  them. 
Which  sentiment  heing  a  pretty  hard  mor- 
Bcl,  and  bearing;  something  of  the  air  of  a 
paradox,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  chew 
tlie  cud  upon  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


chaptp:r  v. 

The  generous  behaviour  of  Sophia  towards  her  aunt. 

Sophia  kept  silence  during  the  foregoing 
speech  of  her  father,  nor  did  she  once  an- 
swer, otherwise  than  with  a  sigh  ;  but  as 
he  understood  none  of  the  language,,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  lingo,  of  the  eyes,  so  he  was 
not  satisfied  without  some  further  appro- 
bation of  his  sentiments,  which  he  now  de- 
manded of  his  daughter ;  telling  her,  in  the 
usual  way,  '  he  expected  she  was  ready  to 
t^ke  the  part  of  every  body  against  him, 
•is  she  had  always  done  that  of  the  b —  her 
mother.'  Sophia  remaining  still  silent,  he 
cried  out,  'What,  art  dumb? — Why  dost 
unt  speak  ?  Was  not  thy  mother  a  d — d 
b —  to  me  ?  Answer  me  that.  What,  I 
suppose  you  despise  your  father  too,  and 
don't  think  him  good  enough  to  speak  to  ?' 

'For  Heaven's  sake,  srr,'  answered  So- 
phia, 'do  not  give  so  cruel  a  turn  to  my 
silence.  I  am  sure  I  would  sooner  die  than 
be  guilty  of  any  disrespect  towards  you  ; 
but  how  can  I  venture  to  speak,  v/hen 
every  word  must  either  offend  my  dear 
papa,  or  convict  me  of  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude, as  well  as  impiety,  to  the  memory  of 
i.he  best  of  mothers  ;  for  such,  I  am  certain, 
my  mamma  was  always  to  me  ?' 

'  And  your  aunt,  I  su])pose,  is  the  best 
of  sisters,  too  !'  replied  the  squire.  '  Will 
vou  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  that  she  is  a 
D — ?  I  may  fairly  insist  u[)on  that,  I 
think.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  says  Sophia,  '  I  have  great 
obligations  to  my  aunt.  She  hath  been  a 
second  mother  to  me.' 

'  And  a  second  wife  to  me  too,'  returned 
Western  ;  '  so  you  will  take  her  part  too  ! 
Vou  won't  confess  that  she  hath  acted  the 
jjart  of  the  vilest  sister  in  tiie  world  ?' 

*  Upon  my  word,  sir,'  cries  Sophia,  '  I 
must  belie  n\y  heart  wickedly  if  I  did.  I 
know  my  aunt  and  you  dilier  very  much 
in  your  ways  of  thinking ;  but  I  have 
heard  her  a  thousand  times  express  the 
greatest  affection  for  you  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  so  far  from  her  being  the 
wori,t  sister  in  the  world,  there  are  a  very 
>.w  who  love  a  brother  better  ' 


'  The  English  of  all  which  is,'  ans\^erco 
the  squire,  '  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Ay, 
certainly.  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  the  woman  in 
in  the  right,  and  the  man  in  the  wron;» 
always.' 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,'  cries  Soj)hia.  'J  did 
not  sny  so.' 

'What  don't  you  say.^'  answered  the 
father:  'you  have  the  imj)U(lence  to  say 
slie's  in  the  right;  doth  it  not  follow  then 
of  course  that  I  am  in  the  wrong .''  And 
perhaps  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  sutler  such  a 
presbyterian  Hanoverian  b —  to  come  into 
my  house.  She  may  'dite  me  of  a  plot  for 
any  thing  I  know,  and  give  my  estate  to 
the  government.' 

'So  fiir,  sir,  from  injuring  you  or  yoiir 
estate,'  says  Sophia,  '  if  my  aunt  had  die»l 
yesterday,  I  am  convinced  she  would  have 
left  you  her  whole  fortune.' 

Whether  Sophia  intended  it  or  no,  i 
shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but  certain  it 
is,  these  last  words  penetrated  very  deep 
into  the  ears  of  her  father,  and  produced  a 
much  more  sensible  effect  than  all  slie  had 
said  before.  He  received  the  sound  witij 
much  the  same  action  as  a  man  receives  a 
bullet  in  his  head.  He  started,  staggerec, 
and  turned  pale.  After  which  he  remained 
silent  above  a  minute,  and  tlien  began  in 
the  following  hesitating  manner  :  '  Yes 
terday  !  she  would  have  left  me  her  estate 
yesterday  !  would  she.  Why  yesterday 
of  all  the  days  in  the  year  ?  I  suppose  11 
she  dies  to-morrow,  she  will  leave  it  to 
somebody  else,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
vamily.' — 'My  aunt,  sir,'  cries  Sophia, 
'hath  very  violent  passions,  and  I  can't 
answer  what  she  may  do  under  their  in 
fluence.' 

'  You  can't !'  returned  the  father  ;  '  ana 
pray  who  hath  been  the  occasion  of  put 
ting  her  into  those  violent  passions  ?  Nay. 
who  hath  actually  put  her  into  them : 
Was  not  you  and  she  hard  at  it  belbre  1 
came  into  the  room?  Besides,  v.-as  not  all 
our  quarrel  about  you  ?  I  have  not  quar- 
relled with  sister  this  many  years  bui 
upon  your  account ;  and  now  ycm  would 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  hjc,  as  tho'l 
I  should  be  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  the 
estate  out  o'  the  vamily.  I  could  liave 
expected  no  better,  indeed  :  this  is  like  the 
return  you  make  to  all  the  rest  of  my 
fondness.' 

'I  beseech  you,  then,'  cries  Sophia, 
'upon  my  knees  I  beseech  you,  if  I  have 
been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  this  differ- 
ence, that  you  will  endeavour  to  make  ii 
up  with  my  aunt,  and  not  suffer  her  tc 
leave  your  houtje  in  this  violent  rage  ol 
anger :  she  is  a  verv  good-natured  ivo- 
man,  and  a  few  civd  words  will  sLtis^y 
her. — Let  me  entreat  you,  sir.' 

'So,  I  must  go  and  ask  pardon  for  j'ou: 
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fault,  must  I?'  anavvorcd  Weslnit*.  'Yon 
have  lost  the  hare,  and  I  nnist  Irtivv  every 
way  to  Inid  hrr  au^ain?  Indeed,  il'  1  was 
certain' — Here  he  slopped,  and  S(i)hia 
tlirowinf]^  in  more  entreaties,  at  lentrth 
prevailed  npon  liini ;  so  that,  after  venting 
tu'C  or  three  bitter  sarcastical  expressions 
ni^amst  iiis  danu^hter,  he  departed  as  fast 
as  he  coidd  to  recover  his  sister,  before 
rier  cquipatrc  conld  be  p^otten  ready. 

Sophia  then  returned  to  her  chamber  of 
mournin<i^,  where  she  indulged  lierself,  (if 
the  phrase  may  be  allowed »me.)  in  all  the 
luxury  of  tender  grief.  She  read  over 
more  than  once  the  letter  which  she  had 
received  from  Jones;  her  muff  too  was 
used  on  this  occasion ;  and  she  bathed 
both  these,  as  well  as  herself,  with  tears. 
h\  this  situation,  the  friendly  Mrs.  Honour 
exerted  her  utmost  abilities  to  comfi^rt  her 
atHicted  mistress.  She  ran  over  the  nanjes 
of  many  young  gentlemen ;  and  having 
greatly  commended  their  parts  and  per- 
sons, assured  Sophia  that  she  might  take 
her  choice  of  any.  These  methods  must 
have  certainly  been  used  with  some  suc- 
cess in  disorders  of  the  like  kind,  or  so 
skilful  a  practitioner  as  Mrs.  Honour 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  them  ; 
nay,  I  have  heard  that  the  college  of 
chambermaids  hold  them  as  sovereign 
remedies  as  any  in  the  female  dispensary: 
but  whether  it  was  that  Sophia's  disease 
differed  inwardly  from  those  cases  with 
(vhich  it  agreed  in  external  symptoms,  I 
►vill  not  assert ;  but,  in  fact,  the  good  wait- 
-ng-woman  did  more  harm  than  good,  and 
It  last  so  incensed  her  mistress,  (which 
vvas  no  easy  matter,)  that  with  an  angry 
voice  she  dismissed  her  from  her  presence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  great  vanety  of  matter. 

The  squire  overtook  his  sister  just  as 
she  was  stepping  into  the  coach,  and  partly 
by  force,  and  partly  by  solicitations,  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  order  her  horses  back 
into  their  quarters.  He  succeeded  in  this 
attempt  without  much  difficulty  ;  for  the 
lady  w-as,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  a 
most  placable  disposition,  and  greatly  loved 
her  brother.,  though  she  despised  his  parts, 
or  rather  his  littJe  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Poor  Sophia,  who  had  first  set  on  foot 
this  reconciliation,  was  now  made  the  sa- 
crifice to  it.  They  both  concurred  in  their 
censures  on  herc'ondu3t;  jointly  declared 
war  against  her,  and  directly  proceeded  to 
counsel,  how  to  carry  it  on  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner.  For  this  purpose,  Mrs. 
VVestern  proposed  not  oily  an  mmiediate 
.onclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Allworthy, 
.:ut  as  immediately  to  car'7  it  into  execu- 


tion; saying,  'That  there  was  no  other 
way  to  succeed  uith  her  niece,  but  by  vio- 
lent methods,  which  she  was  convinced 
So|)hin  h:id  not  r;u(iicieiit  resolution  to  ro 
sist.  liy  violent,'  says  slie,  '  I  mean  rather 
hasty  measures;  for  as  to  confinement  or 
absolute  force,  no  such  thincrs  must  or  can 
be  attempted.  Our  ])lan  imist  be  con- 
certed for  a  surp,rise,  and  not  l()r  a  storm.' 

Thes(,>  matters  were  resolved  on,  when 
Mr.  Blifil  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mis- 
tress. The  squire  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
arrival,  than  he  stepped  aside,  hy  his  sis- 
ter's advice,  to  give  his  daughter  orders 
for  the  proper  reception  ol'  her  lover; 
which  he  dirl  with  the  most  bitter  execra- 
tions and  denunciations  of  judgment  on 
her  refusal. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  squire  bore  down 
all  before  him;  and  Sopliia,  as  her  aunt 
very  wisely  foresaw^,  was  not  able  to  re- 
sist him.  She  agreed,  therefore,  to  see 
Blifil,  though  she  had  scarce  spirits  or 
strength  sufficient  to  utter  her  assent.  In- 
deed, to  give  a  peremptory  denial  to  a 
fatfier  whom  she  so  tenderly  loved,  was 
no  easy  task.  Had  this  circumstance 
been  out  of  the  case,  much  less  resolution 
than  Avhat  she  was  really  mistress  of,  would, 
perhaps,  have  served  her;  but  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  ascribe  those  actions  en- 
tirely to  fear,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
produced  by  love. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  her  father's 
peremptory  command,  Sophia  now  admit- 
ted Mr.  Blifil's  visit.  Scenes  like  this, 
when  painted  at  large,  afford,  as  we  have 
observ^ed,  ver}^  little  entertainment  to  the 
reader.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall  strictly 
adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace  ;  by  which 
writers  are  directed  to  pass  over  all  those 
matters  which  they  despair  of  placing  in 
a  shining  light ; — a  rule,  we  conceive,  of 
excellent  use,  as  well  to  the  historian  as  to 
the  poet ;  and  which,  if  followed,  must  at 
least  have  this  good  effect,  that  many  a 
great  evil,  (for  so  all  great  books  are 
called,)  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  small 
one. 

It  is  possible,  the  great  art  used  by  Blifi! 
at  this  interview  would  have  prevailed  on 
Sophia  to  have  made  another  man  in  hks 
circumstances  her  confidant,  and  to  have 
revealed  the  whole  secret  of  her  heart  to 
him ;  but  she  had  contracted  so  if  an 
opinion  of  this  young  gentleman,  that  she 
was  resolved  to  place  no  confidence  ir 
him ;  for  simplicity,  when  set  on  its  guaro, 
is  often  a  match  for  cunnhig.  Her  be- 
haviour to  him,  therefore,  was  entirely 
forced,  and  indeed  suc4i  as  is  generally 
prescribed  to  virgins  upon  the  second 
formal  visit  from  one  w^ho  is  appointed  to 
be  their  Irusband. 

But  though  Blifil  declared  himeelf  to  the 
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squire  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  rccep- 
t/v)n,  yet  that  gentleman,  who,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  liad  overheard  all,  was  not 
so  we^l  pleased.  He  resolved,  in  purs  j- 
ance  oi'  the  advice  of  the  sa<jre  lady,  ;o 
push  matters  as  fwrward  as  jjossihle  ;  and 
addressincr  jiimself  to  his  intended  son-in- 
law  in  the  huntinir  ])hrase,  he  cried,  after 
a  loud  holloa,  '  Follow  her,  boy,  lollow 
her;  run  in,  run  in;  that's  it,  honeys. 
Dead,  dead,  dead.  Never  be  bashful,  nor 
stand  shall  I,  shall  I  ?  Allworthy  and  I 
can  fi.>ish  all  matters  between  us  this  after- 
noon, and  let  ui;  ha'  the  weddin<T  to-mor- 
row.^ 

Bl:fil  havinf^  conveyed  the  utmost  satis- 
faction into  his  countenance,  answered, 
'  As  there  is  nothin(T,  sir,  in  the  world 
which  I  do  so  ea<rerly  desire  as  an  alliance 
with  your  family,  except  my  union  with 
the  most  amiable  and  deservinnr  Sophia, 
you  may  easily  imagine  how  impatient  I 
must  be  to  see  myself  in  possession  of  my 
two  highest  wishes.  If  I  have  not  there- 
fore importuned  you  on  this  head,  you  will 
mipute  it  only  to  my  fear  of  offending  the 
lady  by  endeavouring  to  hurry  on  so  bless- 
ed an  event,  faster  than  a  strict  compli- 
ance with  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  de- 
corum will  permit.  But  if,  by  your  interest, 
sir,  she  might  be  induced  to  dispense  with 
any  formalities ' 

'  Formalities!  with  a  pox!'  answered  the 
squire.  '  Pooh,  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  I 
tell  thee,  she  shall  ha'  thee  to-morrow:  you 
will  know  the  world  better  hereafter,  when 
you  come  to  my  age.  Women  never  gi' 
their  consent,  man,  if  tliey  can  help  it,  ''tis 
not  the  fashion.  If  I  had  staid  for  her 
mother's  consent,  I  might  have  been  a 
bachelor  to  this  day. — To  her,  to  her,  to 
her,  that's  it,  you  jolly  dog.  I  tell  thee  shat 
ha'  her  to-morrow  mornin;^.' 

Blifil  sufiisred  himself  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  forcible  rhetoric  of  the  squire;  and 
it  beino;  an;reed  that  Western  should  close 
with  Allworthy  that  very  afternoon,  the 
lover  departed  liome,  having  first  earnestly 
begged  that  no  violence  might  be  ofiered 
to  the  lady  by  this  haste,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  popish  inquisitor  begs  the  lay 
power  to  do  no  violence  to  the  heretic  de- 
livered over  to  it,  and  against  whom  the 
church  hath  passed  sentence. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  Blifd  had  passed 
ientence  against  SopMia ;  for,  however 
pleased  he  had  declaretl  himself  to  Western 
with  his  reception,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied,  unless  it  was  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  his  mis- 
tress ;  aud  this  had  produced  no  less  re- 
ciprocal natred  and  scorn  in  him.  It  may, 
oerhaps.  be  asked,  '  Why  then  did  he  not 
j>ut  an  iiimediate  end  to  all  further  court- 
i  uu''  1  qaswer.   for  that  very  reason,  as 


well  as  for  several  others  equally  gocKl 
which  we  shall  now  j)roceed  to  opeii  u 
the  reader. 

Thoun-h  Mr.  Blifil  was  not  of  the  com 
plexion  of  Jones,  nor  ready  to  eat  every 
woman  he  saw  ;  yet  he  was  far  fiorn  being 
destitute  of  that  appetite  which  is  said  to 
be  the  common  ])roperty  of  all  animals. 
With  this,  he  had  likewise  that  distinguish- 
ing taste,  which  serves  to  direct  men  in 
their  choice  of  the  object  or  food  of  their 
several  appetites  ;  and  this  taught  him  to 
consider  oophia  as  a  most  delicious  morsel ; 
indeed,  to  regard  her  with  the  same  desires 
which  an  ortolan  inspires  into  the  soul  oi 
an  epicure.  Now  the  agonies  which  af- 
fected the  mind  of  Sophia,  rather  augment- 
ed than  impaired  her  beauty ;  for  her  tears 
added  brightness  to  lier  eyes,  and  her 
breasts  rose  higher  with  her  sighs.  Indeed, 
no  one  hath  seen  beauty  in  its  highest  lus- 
tre, who  hath  never  seen  it  in  distress. 
Blifil  therefore  looked  on  this  human  orto- 
lan with  greater  desire  than  when  he  view- 
ed her  last ;  nor  was  his  desire  at  all  les- 
sened by  the  aversion  which  he  discovered 
in  her  to  himself.  On  the  contrary,  this 
served  rather  to  heighten  the  pleasure  he 
proposed  in  rifling  her  charms,  as  it  added 
triumph  to  lust ;  nay,  he  had  some  further 
views,  from  obtaining  the  absolute  posses 
sion  of  her  person,  which  v/e  detest  too 
much  ev^en  to  mention  ;  and  revenge  itself 
was  not  without  its  share  in  the  gratifica- 
tions which  he  promised  himself".  The 
rivalling  poor  Jones,  and  supplanting  him 
in  her  affections,  added  another  spur  to  his 
pursuit,  an  promised  another  additioi'ial 
rapture  to  his  enjoyment. 

Besides  all  these  views,  which  to  some 
scrupulous  persons  may  seem  to  savour  too 
mucli  of  malevolence,  he  had  one  prospect, 
which  few  readers  will  regard  with  any 
great  abhorrence.  And  this  was,  the  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Western  ;  which  was  all  to  be 
settled  on  his  daughter  and  her  issue ;  for 
so  extravagant  was  the  affection  of  that 
fond  parent,  that,  provided  his  child  would 
but  consent  to  be  miserable  with  the  lius- 
band  he  chose,  he  cared  not  at  whit  price 
he  purchased  him. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Blifil  was  so  de- 
sirous of  the  match,  that  he  intended  to 
deceive  Sophia,  by  pretending  love  to  her ; 
and  to  deceive  her  father  mu\  his  own 
uncle,  by  pretending  he  was  beloved  by 
her.  In  doing  this,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  piety  of  Thwackum,  who  held,  that  if 
the  end  proposed  was  religious,  (as  surely 
matrimony  is.)  it  mi'Uered  not  hoAV  wicked 
were  the  means.  At  *o  other  occasions, 
he  used  to  apply  the  pbiio^^phy  of  Square, 
which  taught,  that  the  ent  n-as  immate- 
rial, so  that  the  means  were  lu*'*  and  con- 
sistent   with    moral    rectitude.     To    say 
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lrut»i  ll  are  were  few  occuiiencos  in  life 
i>n  which  he  could  not  dra^r  Klviintaire 
from  the  proccpts  of  one  or  oi  h<  r  of  those 
^roat  masters. 

Little  dee.(>it  was  indeed  necessary  to  he 
practised  on  Mr.  Western;  Avho  tlioiiirht 
the  inclinations  of  his  dauL^hter  of  as  little 
consequ(Mice  as  Blifil  himself  conceived 
them  to  he  ;  hut  as  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Allworthy  were  of  a  very  dillerent  kind, 
6o  it  was  ahsolutely  necessary  to  impose 
on  him.  In  this,  however,  Blifil  was  so 
well  assisted  by  Western,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded without  difficulty;  for  as  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  been  assured  by  her  father, 
that  Sophia  had  a  proper  afiection  lor 
Blifil,  and  that  all  which  he  had  suspected 
concernin<T  Jones  was  entirely  false,  Blifil 
had  nothini^  more  to  do  than  to  confirm 
these  assertions;  which  he  did  with  such 
equivocations,  that  he  preserved  a  salvo 
for  his  conscience;  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  conveyino^  a  lie  to  his  uncle,  with- 
out the  guilt  of  telling  one.  When  he 
was  examined  touching  the  inclinations 
of  Sophia  by  Allworthy,  who  said,  'He 
would  on  no  account  be  accessary  to 
forcinor  a  voung  lady  into  a  marriao-e  con- 
trary  to  her  own  v/ill;  he  answered,  '  That 
the  real  sentiments  of  young  ladies  were 
very  difficult  to  be  understood ;  that  her 
behaviour  to  him  was  full  as  forward  as 
he  wished  it;  and  that,  if  he  could  beUeve 
her  father,  she  had  all  the  afiection  for 
him  which  any  lover  could  desire.  As 
for  Jones,'  said  he,  'whom  I  am  loath  to 
call  villain,  though  his  behaviour  to  you, 
sir,  sufficiently  justifies  the  appellation, 
liis  own  vanity,  or  perhaps  some  wicked 
views,  might  make  him  boast  of  a  false- 
hood ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  reality  in 
Miss  Western's  love  for  him,  the  greatness 
of  her  fortune  would  never  have  sufiiered 
him  to  desert  her,  as  you  are  well  in- 
Ibrmed  he  hath.  Lastly,  sir,  I  promise 
you  I  would  not  myself,  for  any  considera- 
tion, no,  not  for  the  whole  wor  d,  consent 
10  marry  this  young  lady,  if  I  was  not 
persuaded  she  had  all  the  passion  for  me 
which  I  desire  she  should  have.' 

This  excellent  method  of  conveying  a 
falsehood  with  the  heart  only,  without 
making  the  tonmie  guilty  of  an  untruth, 
by  the  means  of  equivocation  and  impos- 
ture, hath  quieted  tlie  conscience  of  many 
a  notable  deceiver ;  and  yet,  when  we 
consider  tliat  it  i«  Omniscience  on  which 
these  endeavour  to  impose,  it  may  possibly 
Deem  capable  of  affording  only  a  very  su- 
perficial comfort ;  and  that  this  artful  and 
refined  distinction  between  communicating 
a  he,  and  telling  one,  is  hardly  worth  the 
pains  it  costs  them. 

Allworthy  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
what   Mr.  "  Wcsler-i    anJ    Mr.  Blifil   told 


[him;  and  the  treaty  was  m  w,  at  the  end 
I  of  two  days,  concluded.  Nothing  then 
I  remained  previous  to  the  office  of  the 
I  jjriest,  but  tlu;  office  of  the  lawyers,  which 
threatened  to  take  up  so  much  time,  that 
Western  offered  to  bind  himself  by  all 
manner  of  covenants,  raCner  than  defer 
the  happiness  of  the  young  couple.  In- 
deed, he  was  so  very  earnest  and  pressing, 
that  an  indifferent  person  might  have  con- 
clu(h7d  he  was  more  a  principal  in  this 
match  than  he  really  was:  but  this  eager- 
ness was  natural  to  him  on  all  occasions  ; 
and  he  conducted  every  scheme  he  under- 
took in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  success 
of  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  whole  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  joint  importunities  of  both  father 
and  son-in-law  would  probably  Iiave  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  brooked  but 
ill  any  delay  of  giving  happiness  to  others, 
had  not  Sophia  herself  prevented  it,  and 
taken  measures  to  put  a  final  end  to  the 
whole  treaty,  and  to  rob  both  church  and 
law  of  those  taxes,  which  these  wise  bodies 
have  thought  ])roper  to  receive  from  the 
])ropagation  of  the  human  species  in  a 
lawful  manner.  Of  which  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

*^  strange  resolution  of  Sophia,  and  a  more  strange 
stratagem  of  Mrs.  Honour. 

Though  Mrs.  Honour  was  principally 
attached  to  her  own  interest,  she  was  not 
without  some  little  attachment  to  Sophia. 
To  say  truth,  it  was  very  difficult  fi)r  any 
one  to  know  that  young  lady  without 
loving  her.  She  no  sooner,  therefore, 
heard  a  piece  of  news,  which  she  imagined 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  her  mistress, 
than,  quite  forgetting  the  anger  which  she 
had  conceived  two  dajs  before,  at  her  un- 
pleasant (hsmission  from  Sophia's  presence, 
she  ran  hastily  to  inform  her  of  the  news. 

The  beginning  of  her  discourse  was  as 
abrupt  as  her  entrance  into  the  room.  '0 
dear  ma'am !'  says  she,  '  v/hat  doth  your 
la'ship  think?  To  be  sure  I  am  frightened 
out  of  my  wits  ;  and  yet  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  tell  your  la'ship,  though  perhape 
it  may  make  you  angry ;  lor  we  servants 
don't  always  know  what  will  make  oyr 
ladies  angry  ;  tor,  to  be  sure,  every  thing 
is  always  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  servant. 
When  mir  ladies  are  out  of  humour,  to  be 
sure  we  must  be  scdded  ;  and  to  be  sure 
I  should  not  wonder  if  your  la'ship  should 
be  out  of  humour ;  nay,  it  must  surprise 
you  certainly,  ay,  and  snock  you  too.'  • 
'  Good  Honour,  let  me  know  it  wifhou? 
any  longer  preface,'  says  Sophia ;  '  tnerf 
are  few  things,  I  promise  you,  which  wi 
surprise,  and  fewer  which  will  shocK  nne 
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— 'Dear  mA'ani,'  ansv-ercd  Honour,  'to 
he  sure,  1  overiieard  my  master  talkinn;  to 
Parson  Supple  abcnit  <iettin£r  a  licence  this 
very  afternoon ;  and  .o  be  sure  I  lieard 
him  say,  your  la'ship  should  he  married 
to-morrow  morning.'  Sophia  turned  pale 
at  these  words,  and  repeated  eagerly, 
•To-morrow  mornin<]^!' — 'Yes,  ma'am,' 
replied  the  trusty  waiting-Avoman,  'I  will 
take  my  oath  I  heard  my  master  say  so.' 
— '  Honour,'  says  Soi)hia,  '  you  have  both 
surprised  and  shocked  me  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  I  have  scarce  any  breath  or 
spirits  left.  What  is  to  be  done  in  my 
dreadful  situation  r' — '  I  wish  I  was  a])le  to 
advise  your  la'ship,'  says  she.  '  Do  ad- 
vise me,'  cries  Sophia, '  pray,  dear  Honour, 
advise  me.  Tliink  what  you  would  at- 
tempt if  it  was  your  own  case.' — '  Indeed, 
ma'am,'  cries  Honour,. '  1  wish  your  la'ship 
and  I  could  change  situations  ;  that  is,  I 
mean,  without  hurting  your  la'ship;  for 
to  be  sure  J  don't  wish  you  so  bad  as  to 
be  a  servant ;  but  because,  that  if  so  be  it 
was  my  case,  I  should  find  no  manner  of 
difficulty  in  it;  for,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
young  Squire  Blifil  is  a  charming,  sweet, 
handsome  man.' — '  Don't  mention  such 
sturtj'  cries  Sophia.  '  Such  stuff",'  repeated 
Honour ;  '  why  there.  Well,  to  be  sure, 
■what's  one  man's  meat  is  anotiier  man's 
])oison,  and  the  same  is  altogether  as  true 
of  women.' — 'Honour,'  says  Sophia,  'ra- 
ther than  submit  to  be  the  wife  of  that 
contemptible  wretch,  I  would  plunge  a 
dagger  into  my  hfart.'' — 'O  lud,  ma'am!' 
answered  tiie  other,  '  I  am  sure  you  fright- 
en me  out  of  my  wits  now.  Let  me  be- 
seech your  la'ship  not  to  suffer  such  wicked 
thoughts  to  come  into  your  head.  O  lud  ! 
to  be  sure  I  tremble  every  inch  of  me. 
Dear  ma'am,  consider,  that  to  be  denied 
Clu'istian  burial,  and  to  have  your  corpse 
buried  in  the  highway,  and  a  stake  drove 
through  you,  as  Farmer  Halfpenny  was 
served  at  Ox  Cross  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  his 
ghost  hath  walked  there  ever  since,  for 
several  people  have  seen  him.  To  be  sure 
it  can  be  nothing  but  the  devil  which  can 
put  such  wicked  thoughts  into  the  head  of 
any  body;  for  certainly  it  is  less  wicked  to 
hurt  all  the  world  than  one's  own  dear 
self,  and  so  I  have  heard  said  by  more  par- 
sons than  one.  If  your  la'ship  hath  such 
a  violent  aversion,  and  hates  the  young 
gentleman  so  very  bad,  that  you  can't  bear 
to  think  of  going  into  bed  to  him;  for  to 
be  sure  there  may  be  such  antipathies  in 
nature,  and  one  had  lieverer  touch  a  toad 
than  the  flesh  of  some  people.' 

Sophia  had  been  too  much  wrapt  in  con- 
templation to  pay  any  great  attention  to 
me  foregoing  excellent  discourse  of  her 
maid  ;  interrupting  her,  therefore,  without 
njaking  any  answer  to  it,  she   said,  '  Hi)- 


nour,  I  am  come  to  a  resohdi(»n.  I  an. 
determined  to  leave  my  fiuher's  house  thi?. 
very  night ;  and  if  you  have  tlie  friendship 
for  me  which  you  !ir.  re  oiteii  professed, 
you  will  keep  me  companv.' — 'That  1 
will,  ma'am,  to  the  world's  end,'  answered 
Honour;  'but  I  beg  your  la'ship  to  con- 
sider the  consequence,  bil()re  you  under- 
take any  rash  action.  Where  can  your 
la'ship  possibly  go?' — ' 'I'here  is,'  replied 
Sophia,  '  a  lady  of  quality  in  London,  a 
relation  of  mine,  who  spent  several  montns 
with  my  aunt  in  the  country;  during  al 
which  time  she  treated  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  expressed  so  much  pleasure 
in  my  company,  that  she  earnestly  desired 
my  aunt  to  suffer  me  to  go  with  her  to 
London.  As  she  is  a  woman  of  very 
great  note,  I  shall  easily  find  lier  out,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  of  being  very  well  and 
kindly  received  by  her.' — '  I  would  not 
have  your  la'ship  too  confident  ol"  that,' 
cries  Honour ;  '  for  the  first  lady  I  lived 
with  used  to  invite  people  very  earnestly 
to  her  house  ;  but  if  she  heard  afterwards 
tliey  were  coming,  she  used  to  get  out  ol 
the  way.  Besides,  thougli  this  lady  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  your  la'ship,  as  to  be 
sure  any  body  would  be  glad  to  see  your 
la'ship  ;  yet  when  she  hears  your  la'ship 
is  run  away  from  my  master — '  '  You  are 
mistaken.  Honour,'  says  Sopliia :  '  sIh? 
looks  upon  the  authority  of  a  father  in  a 
much  lower  light  than  I  do;  for  she  pressed 
me  violently  to  go  to  London  with  her, 
and  when  I  refused  to  go  without  my  fa- 
ther's consent,  she  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
called  me  silly  country  girl,  and  said,  I 
should  make  a  pure  loving  wife,  since  I 
could  be  so  dutiful  a  daughter."  So  I  have 
no  doubt  but  she  will  both  receive  loe, 
and  protect  me  too,  till  my  father,  finding 
me  out  of  liis  power,  can  be  brought  to 
some  reason.' 

'  Well  but,  ma'am,'  answered  Honour, 
'how  doth  your  la'sliip  think  of  making 
your  escape  ?  Where  will  you  get  any 
horses  or  conveyance  .''  For  as  for  your 
own  horse,  as  all  the  servants  know  a 
little  how  matters  stand  between  my  mas- 
ter and  your  la'ship,  Robin  will  be  hanged 
before  he  will  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  the 
stable  without  my  master's  express  or- 
ders.'— '  I  intend  to  escape,'  said  Sophia, 
'  by  walking  out  of  the  doors  when  they 
are  open.  I  thank  Heaven  my  legs  are 
very  able  to  carry  me.  They  liave  sup- 
ported me  many  a  long  evening  after  a 
fiddle,  with  no  very  agreeable  partner ; 
and  surely  they  will  assist  me  in  running 
tVom  so  detestable  a  ])artner  lor  life.' — '  0 
Heaven,  ma'am '.  dotii  your  la'ship  know 
what  you  are  sayirg:"'  cries  HonouFj 
'  would  you  think  o."  walking  about  ilif 
country  by  night,  and  i.  lone.' — 'Not  alone, 
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MUirrred  the  luily  :  'you  have  promised  to 
>2ar  n^e  coinpany.' — '  Ves,  to  be  sure,' 
cries  Honour,  I  will  follow  your  la'ship 
lhroufi;h  the  world  ;  but  your  la'ship  had 
almost  as  <^)od  be  alone  ;  for  I  shall  not 
be  ahle  t«»  defend  you,  if  any  rcbhers,  or 
other  villains,  should  meet  with  you.  Nay, 
I  should  be  in  as  horrible  a  fritrht  as  your 
la'ship;  for  to  be  certain,  they  would 
ravisli  us  bol'n.  Besides,  ma'am,  consider 
iiow  cold  the  ni<Thts  are  now  :  we  shall  be 
frozen  to  death.' — '  A  «2;ood  brisk  pace,' 
answered  Sophia,  '  will  ])reserve  us  from 
the  cold ;  and  if  you  cannot  defend  me 
from  a  villain.  Honour,  I  will  defend  you; 
tor  I  will  take  a  pistol  with  me.  There 
are  two  always  charged  in  the  liall.' — 
'  Dear  ma'am,  you  frighten  me  more  and 
more,'  cries  Honour ;  '  sure  your  la'ship 
would  not  venture  to  fire  it  off!  I  had 
rather  run  any  chance,  than  your  la'ship 
should  do  that.' — 'Why  so?'  says  Sophia, 
smiling:  'would  not  you,  Honour,  lire  a 
pistol  at  any  one  who  should  attack  your 
virtue  ?' — '  To  be  sure,  ma'am,'  cries 
Honour,  '  one's  virtue  is  a  dear  thing,  es- 
pecially to  us  poor  servants  ;  for  it  is  our 
livelihood,  as  a  body  may  say :  yet  I  mor- 
tally hate  fire-arms  ;  for  so  many  accidents 
happen  by  them.' — 'Well,  well,'  says  So- 
phia, 'I  believe  I  may  insure  your  virtue 
at  a  cheap  rate,  without  carrying  any 
arms  \vith  us  ;  for  I  intend  to  take  horses 
iit  the  very  first  town  we  come  to,  and 
y»'e  shall  hardly  be  attacked  in  our  way 
tnither.  Look'e,  Honour,  I  am  resolved 
to  (r>  ;  and  if  you  will  attend  me,  1  pro- 
mise you  I  will  reward  you  to  the  very 
utmost  of  my  power.' 

Tiiis  last  argument  had  a  stronger  effect 
on  Honour  than  all  the  preceding.  And 
since  she  saw  her  mistress  so  determined, 
she  desisted  from  any  further  dissuasions. 
They  then  entered  into  a  debate  on  ways 
and  means  of  executing  their  project. 
Here  a  very  stubborn  difficulty  occurred, 
and  this  w^as  the  removal  of  their  efiects, 
which  was  much  more  easily  got  over  by 
the  mistress  than  by  the  maid :  for  when 
?.  lady  liath  once  taken  a  resolution  to  run 
to  a  lover,  or  to  run  from  him,  all  obstacles 
are  considered  as  trifles.  But  Honour 
was  inspired  by  no  such  motive :  she  had 
ao  raptures  to  expect,  nor  any  terrors  to 
shun ;  and  beside. 5  the  real  value  of  her 
clothes,  in  which  consisted  a  great  part  of 
her  fortune,  she  had  a  capricious  fondness 
:br  several  gowns,  and  other  things  ;  either 
because  they  became  her,  or  because  they 
ivere  givei  her  by  such  a  particular  per- 
»on  ;  because  she  had  bought  them  lately, 
or  because  she  had  '.lad  them  long ;  or  for 
Mune  other  reason  oqually  good  ;  so  that 
»^he  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  lea v- 
Big  the  poor  llvngs  behind  her,  exposed  to 
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the  mercy  of  Western,  who,  she  doubted 
not,  would  in  his  rage  make  tliem  sufK*/ 
martyrdom. 

The  inirenious  Mrs.  Honour  having,  \p- 
j)licd  all  her  oratory  to  dissuade  her  nfis- 
iress  from  her  purpose,  wlien  she  found 
her  positively  determined,  at  last  started 
the  l()llowing  expedient  to  remove  her 
clothes,  viz.  to  get  herself  turned  out  ol 
doors  that  very  evening.  Sophia  liighly 
approved  this  method,  but  doubted  how  it 
might  ]>e  brought  about,  '  Oh !  ma'am,' 
cries  Honour,  'your  la'ship  may  trust  that 
to  me :  we  servants  very  well  know  how 
to  obtain  this  fiivour  of  our  masters  and 
mistresses  ;  though  sometimes,  indeed, 
where  they  owe  us  more  wages  than  they 
can  readily  pay,  they  will  put  up  with  all 
our  aflronts,  and  will  hardly  take  any  warn- 
ing we  can  give  them :  but  the  squire  is 
none  of  those ;  and  since  your  la'ship  is 
resolved  upon  setting  out  to-niglit,  I  war- 
rant I  get  discharged  this  afternoon.'  It 
was  then  resolved  that  she  should  pack  up 
some  linen  and  a  night-gown  for  Sophia, 
with  her  own  things ;  and  as  for  all  her 
other  clothes,  the  young  lady  abandoned 
them  with  no  more  remorse  thnn  the  sailor 
feels  when  he  throws  over  the  goods  of 
others  in  order  to  save  his  own  life. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Containing  scenes  of  altercation^  of  no  very  tmconj- 
rnon  kind. 

Mrs.  Honour  had  scarce  sooner  parted 
from  her  young  lady,  than  something,  (for 
I  would  not,  like  the  old  w'oman  in  Queve- 
do,  injure  the  devil  by  any  false  accusa- 
tion, and  possibly  he  might  have  no  hand 
in  it,)  but  something,  I  say,  suggested 
itself  to  her,  that  by  sacrificing  Sophia  and 
all  her  secrets  to  Mr.  Western,  she  might 
probably  make  her  fortune.  Many  consi- 
derations urged  this  discovery.  The  fair 
prospect  of  a  handsome  reward  lor  s© 
great  and  acceptable  a  service  to  tlia 
squire,  tempted  her  avarice;  and  again, 
the  danger  of  the  enterprise  slie  had  uiw 
dertaken  ;  the  uncertainty  of  its  success  : 
night,  cold,  robbers,  ravishers,  all  alarmed 
her  fears.  So  forcibly  did  all  these  operate 
upon  her,  that  she  was  almost  determined 
to  go  directly  to  the  squire,  and  to  lay 
open  the  whole  affair.  She  was,  however, 
too  upright  a  judge  to  decree  on  one  side, 
before  she  had  heard  the  other.  And  here, 
first,  a  journey  to  London  appeared  very 
strongly  in  support  of  Sophia.  She  ea- 
gerly longed  to  see  a  place  in  which  (Aic 
fancied  charms  short  only  of  those  which 
a  raptured  saint  imagines  in  Heaven,  in 
the  next  place,  as  she  knew  Sophia  tw 
have  much  more  generosity  than  her  niaa- 
ter,  so  lier  fidelity  promised  her  a  greau.*r 
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reward  tliari  slic  could  gain  by  treachery. 
She  rlien  cross-examined  all  t'he  articles 
which  had  raised  lier  fears,  on  the  other 
fide,  and  found,  on  fairly  sifiinf^  the  mat- 
ter, tliat  there  was  very  little  in  tliem. 

And  now  both  scales  bein<T  reduced  to  a 
pretty  even  balance,  her  love  to  her  mis- 
tress being  thrown  into  the  scale  of  her  in- 
tegrity, made  that  ])repondcrate,  when  a 
circumstance  struck  upon  her  imaoin^vtion, 
which  might  have  had  a  dangerous  etibct, 
had  its  whole  weight  been  fairly  put  into 
the  other  scale.  This  was  the  length  of 
time  which  must  intervene  before  Sophia 
would  be  able  to  fulfil  her  promises  ;  for 
though  she  was  entitled  to  her  mother's 
fortune  at  the  death  of  her  father,  and  to 
tiie  sum  of  3000/.  left  her  by  an  uncle  when 
she  came  of  age;  yet  these  were  distant 
days,  and  many  accidents  might  prevent 
the  intended  generosity  of  the  young  lady; 
whereas  the  rewards  she  might  expect 
from  Mr.  AVestern  were  immediate.  But 
while  she  was  pursuing  this  thought,  the 
good  genius  of  Sophia,  or  that  winch  pre- 
sided over  the  integrity  of  Mrs.  Honour, 
or  perhaps  mere  chance,  sent  an  accident 
in  her  way,  which  at  once  preserved  her 
fidelitj^,  and  even  facilitated  the  intended 
bueineBs. 

Mrs.  Western's  maid  claimed  great  su- 
periority over  Mrs.  Honour,  on  several 
accounts.  First  her  birth  was  higher:  for 
her  great  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side 
was  a  cousin,  not  far  removed,  to  an  Irish 
peer.  Secondly  her  wages  were  greater. 
And  lastly,  she  had  been  at  London,  and 
had  of  consequence  seen  more  of  the  world. 
She  had  always  behaved,  therefore,  to  Mrs. 
Honour  with  that  reserv-e,  and  had  always 
exacted  of  her  those  marks  of  distinction, 
which  every  order  of  females  preserves  and 
requires  in  conversation  with  those  of  an 
inferior  order.  Now  as  Honour  did  not  at 
all  times  agree  with  this  doctrine,  but 
would  frequently  break  in  upon  the  respect 
which  the  other  demanded,  Mrs.  Western's 
jnaid  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  her  com- 
pany;  indeed,  she  earnestly  longed  to  re- 
turn home  to  the.  house  of  her  mistress, 
where  she  domineered  at  will  over  all  the 
other  servants.  She  had  been  greatly, 
therefore,  disappointed  in  the  morning, 
v/hen  Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind 
on  the  very  point  of  departure  ;  and  had 
'^^een  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  glouting 
humour  ever  since. 

in  this  humour,  which  was  none  of  the 
Bweetest,  she  came  into  the  room  where 
Honour  was  debating  with  herself  in  the 
wanner  we  have  above  related.  Honour 
jjo  sooner  saw  her,  than  she  addressed  her 
ST  die  following  obliging  phrase  :  '  Soli ! 
TTiadam,  I  find  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
'<  your  company  longer,  which  I  was  afraid 


the  quarrel  between  my  master  and  \dut 
lady  would  have  robbed  us  of.' — '  I  don't 
know, madam,'  answered  the  other,  'what 
you  mean  by  we  and  us.  I  assure  yx>u  1 
do  not  look  on  any  of  the  servants  in  this 
house  to  be  proper  company  for  me.  I  am 
company,  I  hope,  lor  their  betters  every 
day  in  the  week.  I  do  not  speak  on  your 
account,  Mrs.  Honour;  for  you  are  a  civil- 
ized young  woman ;  and  when  you  have 
seen  a  little  more  of  the  world,  I  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  walk  with  you  in  St.  James's 
Park.' — 'Hoity  toity  !'  cries  Honour ;  'ma 
dam  is  in  her  airs,  I  protest.  Mrs.  Honour, 
forsooth  !  sure,  madam,  you  might  call  me 
by  my  sirname ;  for  though  my  lady  calls 
me  Honour,  I  have  a  sirname  as  well  as 
other  folks.  Ashamed  to  vvalk  with  me, 
quotha !  marrj^as  good  as  yourself,  I  hope.' 
'  Since  you  make  such  a  return  to  my  ci- 
vility,' said  the  other,  '  I  must  acquaint 
you,  Mrs.  Honour,  that  you  are  not  so 
good  as  me.  In  the  country,  indeed,  'Tic 
is  obliged  to  take  up  with  all  kind  of  trum- 
pery; but  in  to^\n  I  visit  none  but  the  wo- 
men of  women  of  quality.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Honour,  there  is  some  dificrence,  I  hope, 
between  you  and  me.' — 'I  hope  so,  too,' 
answered  Honour :  '  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  our  ages,  and,  I  think,  in  our  per- 
sons.' Upon  speaking  which  last  words, 
she  strutted  by  Mrs.  Western's  maid  with 
the  most  provoking  air  of  contempt ;  turn- 
ing up  her  nose,  tossing  her  head,  and  vio- 
lently brushing  the  hoop  of  her  competitor 
with  her  own.  The  other  lady  put  on  one 
of  her  most  malicious  sneers,  and  said, 
'  Creature  !  you  are  below  my  anger  ;  and 
it  is  beneath  me  to  give  ill  words  to  such 
an  audacious  saucy  trollop  ;  but,  hussy,  I 
must  tell  you,  your  breeding  shows  the 
meanness  of  your  birth,  as  well  as  of  your 
education  ;  and  both  very  properly  qualiiy 
you  to  be  the  mean  serving-vroman  of  a 
country  girl.' — '  Don't  abuse  my  lady,' 
cries  Honour ;  '  I  won't  take  that  of  you  : 
she's  as  much  better  than  yours  as  she  is 
younger,  and  ten  thousand  times  more 
liandsomer.' 

Here  ill  luck,  or  rather  good  luck,  sent 
Mrs.  Western  to  see  her  maid  in  tears 
wdiich  began  to  ffow  plentifully  at  her  ap 
proach;  and  of  which  being  asked  the 
reason  by  her  mistress,  she  presently  ac 
quainted  her  that  her  tears  were  occa 
sioned  by  the  rude  treatment  of  that  crea- 
ture there — meaning  Honour.  '  And,  ma- 
dam,' continued  she', '  I  could  have  despised 
all  she  said  to  me;  but  she  liath  had  the 
audacity  to  affront  your  ladyship,  and  to 
call  you  urrly — Yes,  madam,  she  called 
you  ugly  old  cat,  to  my  face.  I  could  not 
bear  to  hear  your  ladyship  called  ugly.' — 
'Wfiy  do  you  repeat  her  impudence  s/; 
often r'   said    Mrs.   Western.      And   then 
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Uirnino'  to  Mrs.  llonour,  she  asked  her, 
'  How&he  had  the  assurance  to  mention 
her  name  with  disresj)cct.'" — 'Disrespect, 
madam,' answered  Honour;  'I  never  men- 
tioned y^'Uf  name  at  all:  I  said  somebody- 
was  not  as  handsome  as  my  mistress,  and 
to  be  sure  you  know  tliat  as  well  as  I.' — 
'Hussy,'  replied  the  hidy,  'I  will  make 
such  a  saucy  trollop  as  yourself  know  that 
\  am  not  a  proper  subject  of  your  dis- 
course. And  if  my  brother  dotii  not  dis- 
charge you  this  moment,  I  will  nev^r  sleep 
in  his  house  again.  I  will  find  him  out, 
and  have  you  discharged  this  moment.' — 
'  Discharged  !'  cries  Honour  ;  '  and  sup- 
pose I  am :  there  are  more  places  in  the 
world  than  one.  Thaidc  Heaven,  good 
servants  need  not  want  places ;  and  if 
you  turn  away  all  who  do  not  think  you 
handsome,  you  will  want  servants  very 
soon  ;  le   me  tell  you  that.' 

Mrs.  Western  spoke,  or  rather  thun- 
dered, in  answer ;  but  as  she  was  hardly 
articulate,  we  cannot  be  very  certain  of 
the  identical  words ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
omit  inserting  a  speech  which  at  best 
would  not  greatly  redound  to  her  honour. 
She  then  departed  in  search  of  her  brother, 
vith  a  countenance  so  full  of  rage,  that 
she  resembled  one  of  the  furies,  rather 
than  a  human  creature. 

The  tAvo  chambermaids  being  agam  left 
alone,  began  a  second  bout  at  altercation, 
which  soon  produced  a  combat  of  a  more 
active  kind.  In  tliis  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  lady  of  inferior  rank,  but  not  with- 
out some  loss  of  blood,  of  hair,  and  of  lawn 
nd  muslin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  wise  demeanour  of  Mr.  Western  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  magistrate.  A  hint  to  justices  of  peace, 
concerning  the  necessary  qxudificalions  of  a  clerk ; 
with  extraordinary  instances  of  paternal  madness 
and  filial  affection. 

IjOgicians  sometimes  prove  too  much 
by  an  argument,  and  politicians  often 
overreach  themselves  in  a  scheme.  Thus 
bad  it  like  to  have  happened  to  Mrs.  Hon- 
our, who,  instead  of  recovering  the  rest  of 
her  clothes,  had  like  to  have  stopped  even 
those  she  had  on  her  back  from  escaping; 
for  the  squire  no  sooner  heard  of  her  hav- 
ing abused  his  sister,  than  he  swore  twenty 
oaths  he  would  send  her  to  Bridewell. 
Mrs.  Western  was  a  very  good-natured 

voman.  and  ordinarily  of  a  forgiving  tem- 
per. She  had  lately  rerr^itted  the  trespass 
of  a  stage-coachman,  who  had  overturned 
ncr  post-chaise  into  a  ditch  ;  nay,  she  had 
even  broken  the  law,  in  refusing  to  prose- 
cute a  highwayman  who  had  robbed  her, 
not  only  o{  a  sun  of  money,  but  of  her 

-rar-rings ;  it   thf,  same  time  d — ning  her 


and  saying,  '  Such  handsomp  h — s  as  you 
don't  want  jewels  to  set  them  off,  and  be 
d — ned  to  you.'  But  now,  so  uncertain 
are  our  tempers,  and  so  much  do  we  at 
(rilcrcnt  times  diO'er  from  ourselves,  sin- 
would  hear  of  no  mitigation  ;  nor  could  all 
the  afiected  penitence  of  Honour,  nor  all 
the  entreaties  of  Sophia  for  her  own  ser- 
vant, prevail  with  her  to  desist  from  ear- 
nestly desiring  her  brother  to  execute 
justiceship,  (for  it  was,  indeed,  a  syllable 
more  than  justice,)  on  the  wench. 

But  luckily  the  clerk  had  a  qualification, 
which  no  clerk  to  a  justice  of  peace  ought 
ever  to  be  without,  nameiy,  some  under- 
standing in  the  law  of  this  realm..  He. 
therefore,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  jus- 
tice, that  he  would  exceed  liis  authority 
by  committing  the  girl  to  Bridewell,  as 
there  had  been  no  attem.pt  to  break  the 
peace  ;  '  for  I  am  afraid,  sir,'  says  he,  '  you 
cannot  legally  commit  any  one  to  Bride 
well  only  for  ill-breeding.' 

In  matters  of  liigh  importance,  particu- 
larly in  cases  relating  lo  the  game,  the 
justice  was  not  always  attentive  to  these 
admonitions  of  his  clerk;  for,  indeed,  in 
execution  the  law^s  under  that  head,  many 
justices  of  peace  suppose  they  have  a  large 
discretionary  poAver,  by  virtue  of  which, 
under  the  notion  of  searchinij  for  and 
taking  away  engines  for  the  destruction 
of  the  game,  they  often  commit  trespasses, 
and  sometimes  felony,  at  their  pleasure. 

But  this  offence  was  not  of  quite  so  high 
a  nature,  nor  so  dangerous  to  society. 
Here,  therefore,  the  justice  behaved  with 
some  attention  to  the  advice  of  his  clerk ; 
for,  in  fact,  he  had  already  had  two  infor- 
mations exhibited  against  him  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  had  no  curiosity  to  try 
a  third. 

The  squire,  therefore,  putting  on  a  most 
wise  and  significo.nt  countenance,  after  a 
preface  of  several  hums  and  hahs,  told  his 
sister,  that,  upon  more  mature  deliberation, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  '  as  there  was  no 
breaking  up  of  the  peace,  such  as  the  law,' 
says  he,  '  calls  breaking  open  a  door,  or 
breaking  a  hedge,  or  breaking  a  head,  or 
any  such  sort  of  breaking;  the  matter  did 
not  amount  to  a  felonious  kind  of  a  tning, 
nor  trespasses,  nor  damages ;  and,  there- 
iK)re,  there  was  no  punishment  in  the  law 
for  it.' 

Mrs.  Western  said,  '  slie  knew  the  law 
much  better  ;  that  she  had  known  servanig 
very  severely  punished  for  affrontin<T  their 
masters  ;'  and  then  named  a  certain  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Londan,  '  who,'  she  said 
'would  commit  a  servant  to  Bridewell  a 
any  time  when  a  master  or  mistress  dc 
sired  it.' 

'  Like  enough,'  cries  the  squire ;  '  it  ma 
be  so  in  London  ;  but  the  /aw  is  diffeiea 
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;ii  the  country.'  Here  followed  a  very 
learnei  dispute  between  the  brother  and 
sister  ^,oncerning  the  lai7,  which  we  would 
.n*sert,  if  we  imagined  many  of  our  readers 
could  jnderstand  it.  'J'his  was,  however, 
o!.  length  referred  l)y  Imth  parties  to  the 
clerk,  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  ma- 
i^istrate ;  and  Mrs.  Western  was^  in  the 
rud,  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  having  Honour  turned  away ; 
lo  which  Sophia  liersclf  very  readily  and 
cheerfully  consented. 

Thus  Fortine,  after  having  diverted 
JK^rself,  according  to  custom,  with  two  or 
Ihree  frolics,  at  last  disposed  all  matters 
to  the  advantage  of  our  heroine  ;  who  suc- 
ceeded admirably  well  in  her  deceit,  con- 
sidering it  was  the  first  she  had  ever  prac- 
tised. And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  often 
concluded,  that  the  honestpart  of  mankind 
would  be  much  too  hard  lor  the  knavish, 
if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  incur  the 
guilt,  or  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
lake  the  trouble. 

Honour  acted  lier  part  to  the  utmost 
perfection.  She  no  sooner  s  w  hersell' 
decure  from  all  danger  of  Bridewell,  a 
word  which  had  raised  most  horrible  ideas 
in  her  mind,  than  she  resumed  those  airs 
which  her  terrors  before  had  a  little  abated; 
and  laid  down  her  place,  with  as  much  af- 
fectation of  content,  and  indeed  of  con- 
tempt, as  was  ever  practised  at  the  resig- 
nation of  places  of  much  greater  import- 
ance. If  the  reader  pleases,  therefore,  we 
choose  rather  to  say  she  resigned — which 
hath,  indeed,  been  always  lield  a  synony- 
mous expression  with  being  turned  out, 
or  turned  away. 

Mr.  Western  ordered  her  to  be  very  ex- 
peditious in  packing;  for  his  sister  de- 
clared she  would  not  sleep  another  night 
under  the  same  roof  with  so  impudent  a 
slut.  To  work  therefore  she  went,  and 
that  so  earnestly,  that  every  thing  was 
ready  early  in  the  evening;  when  having 
received  her  wages ;  away  packed  she, 
wag  and  baggage,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  but  of  none  more  than  So- 
phia ;  who  having  appointed  her  maid  to 
meet  her  at  a  certain  place  not  far  from 
tJie  house,  exactly  at  the  dreadful  and 
ghostly  hour  of  twelve,  began  to  prepare 
ior  her  own  departure. 

But  first  she  was  obliged  to  give  two 
painful  audiences,  the  one  to  lier  aunt,  and 
ihe  other  to  her  father.  In  these  Mrs. 
Western  herself  began  to  talk  to  her  in  a 
more  peremptory  style  than  before;  but 
tivT  fatiier  treated  her  in  so  violent  and 
outrageous  a  manner,  that  he  frightened 
her  into  an  alfected  compliance  with  his 
will;  which  Sv^  highly  pleased  the  good 
•jquire,  that  he  changed  his  frowns  into 
jMniles,  and  his  menaces  into  promises  :  he 


vowed  his  whole  soul  was  wrtpj)ed  ii 
hers  ;  that  her  consent,  (for  so  he  con 
strued  the  words — '  You  know,  sir,  I  mus» 
not,  nor  can,  refuse  to  obey  any  absoluit 
command  of  yours,')  had  made  him  the 
happiest  of  nuinkind.  He  then  gave  he 
a  large  bank-bill  to  dispose  of  in  any 
trinkets  she  pleased,  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced her  in  the  fondest  manner,  while 
tears  of  joy  trickled  from  those  eyes,  which 
a  few  moments  before  had  darted  fire  and 
ra;^e  against  the  dear  object  of  all  hia 
afiection. 

Instances  of  this  behaviour  in  parent s 
are  so  common,  that  the  reader,  I  doubi 
not,  will  be  very  little  astonished  at  the 
whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Western.  If  lie 
should,  I  own  I  am  not  able  to  account  for 
it;  since,  that  he  loved  his  daughter  most 
tenderly,  is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute.  So 
indeed  have  many  others,  who  have  ren 
dered  their  cliildren  most  completely  mise- 
rable by  the  same  conduct ;  which  though 
it  is  almost  universal  in  parents,  hath  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  un- 
accountable of  all  the  absurdities  which 
ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  that  strange 
prodigious  creature  man. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Western's  be- 
haviour had  so  strong  an  eflect  on  the 
tender  heart  of  Sophia,  that  it  suggested 
a  thought  to  her,  which  not  all  the  so- 
phistry of  her  jwUtic  aunt,  nor  all  the  me- 
naces of  her  father,  liad  ever  once  brought 
into  her  head.  She  reverenced  her  father 
so  piously,  and  loved  him  so  passionately, 
that  she  liad  scarce  ever  felt  more  pleasing 
sensations,  than  what  arose  from  the  share 
she  frequently  had  of  contributing  to  his 
amusement,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  t< 
higher  gratifications ;  for  he  never  coula 
contain  the  delight  of  hearmg  her  com- 
mended, which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  almost  every  day  of  her  life.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  the  immense  happiness 
she  could  convey  to  her  father  by  her  con- 
sent to  this  match,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  her  mind.  Again,  the  extreme 
piety  of  such  an  act  of  obedience  worked 
very  forcibly,  as  she  had  a  very  deep  sense 
of  religion.  Lastly,  when  she  reflected 
how^  mucn  she  herself  was  to  suffer,  ])eing 
indeed  to  become  little  less  than  a  sacn-- 
fice,  or  a  martyr,  to  filial  love  and  duty, 
she  felt  an  agreeable  tickling  in  a  certain 
little  passion,  which  though  it  bears  no 
immedii^te  atFinity  either  to  rehgion  oi 
virtue,  is  often  so  kind  as  to  lend  great  as- 
sistance in  executing  the  purposes  of  both. 

Sophia  was  charmed  with  the  contem- 
plation of  so  heroic  an  action,  and  hegai. 
to  compliment  hersc'f  ■H'i:h  much  prema- 
ture flattery,  when  Cupid,  vho  Uy  hid  ir 
her  muff,  suddenly  crept  out  and,  like 
Punchinello  in  a  puppet-show,  kicked  « 
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lut  before  him.  In  trutli,  (for  uc  scorn  to 
itceive  our  reader,  or  lo  vindicate  the 
ciiaracter  of  our  heroine  hy  ascribing  her 
actions  to  supernatural  impulse,)  the 
th()Uf»;ht.s  of  her  heloved  Jones,  ancl  some 
i.opes,  (however  distant,)  in  which  lie  was 
rery  i)articularly  concerned,  immechately 
destroyed  all  which  lil'ti.  love,  l)i(!ty,  and 
pride,  had,  with  their  joint  endeavours, 
been  lahourin<]^  to  hring  about. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther  with 
Sophia,  we  must  now  look  back  to  Mr. 
Jones. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Containing  several  matters,  natural  enough,  per- 
haps, but  LOW. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remem- 
ber, that  we  left  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  book,  on  liis  road  to  Bristol  ; 
being  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  at 
t?ea,  or  rather,  indeed,  to  fly  away  from 
his  fortune  on  shore. 

It  happened,  (a  thing  not  very  unusual,) 
that  the  guide  who  undertook  to  conduct 
him  on  his  way,  was  unluckily  unac- 
quainted with  the  road  ;  so  that  having 
missed  his  right  track,  and  bein^  ashamed 
to  ask  information,  he  rambled  aoout  back- 
wards and  forwards  till  night  came  on, 
and  it  began  to  grow  dark.  Jones,  sus- 
pecting what  had  hapDened,  acquainted 
the  guide  with  his  apprehensions  ;  but  he 
insisted  on  it,  that  they  were  in  the  right 
road,  and  added,  it  would  be  very  strange 
if  he  should  not  know  the  road  to  Bristol ; 
though,  in  reality,  it  would  have  been 
much  stranger  if  he  had  known  it,  having 
never  passed  through  it  in  his  life  before. 

Jones  had  not  such  implicit  faith  in  his 
guide,  but  that,  on  their  arrival  at  a  vil- 
.age,  he  inquired  of  the  first  fellow  he  saw, 
whether  they  were  in  the  road  to  Bristol. 
'  Whence  did  you  come  ?'  cries  the  fellow. 
'  No  matter,'  says  Jones  a  little  hastily  ; 
'  I  want  to  knov/  if  this  be  the  road  to 
Bristol.' — '  The  road  to  Bristol !'  cries  the 
fellow,  scratching  his  head  :  '  Why,  meas- 
ter,  I  beUeve  you  w^ill  hardly  get  to  Bristol 
this  way  to-night.' — '  Prithee, friend,  then,' 
answered  Jones,  '  do  tell  us  which  is  the 
way.' — 'W^hy,  measter,'  cries  the  fellow, 
'  you  must  be  come  out  of  your  road  the 
Lord  knows  whither;  for  thic  way  goeth 
to  Glocester.' — '  Well,  and  which  way  goes 
to  Bristol  ?'  said  Jones,  '  Why,  you  be 
going  away  from  Bristol,'  answered  the 
^llow.  *  'f'hen,'  said  Jones,  '  we  must  go 
back  again.* — '  Ay,  you  must,'  said  the 
fellow. — 'Well,  and  Arl.en  we  come  back 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  way  must  we 
take.^' — '  Why,  you  must  keep  the  straight 
road.' — •  But  I  remember  there  are  two 
fioi^iS,  one  to  the  rioiit  and  the  :;thcr  to  tlie 


left.' — 'Why,  you  must  keep  the  right- 
hand  road,  and  then  gu  straigiit  vorwards  ; 
only  remember  to  turn  vurst  to  your  right, 
and  then  to  your  left  again,  and  then  to 
your  right,  and  that  brings  you  to  the 
squire's;  and  then  you  nmst  keep  straight 
vorwards.  and  turn  to  the  left.' 

Another  lei.ow  now  canu3  un.  an:  kJstLed 
which  way  the  gentlemen  were  going  ;  of 
which  being  informed  by  Jones,  he  first 
scratched  his  head,  and  then,  leaning  upon 
a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  began  to  tell 
him,  '  Tliat  lie  must  keep  the  right-hand 
road  for  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half", 
or  such  a  matter,  and  then  he  must  turn 
short  to  the  left,  which  would  bring  him 
round  by  Measter  Jin  Bearnes's.' — '  But 
which  is  Mr.  John  Bearnes's  ?'  says  Jones. 
'  O  Lord  !'  cries  the  fellow,  '  why,  donl 
you  know  Measter  Jin  Bearnes.''  Whence 
then  did  you  come  .'" 

These  two  fellows  had  almost  conquered 
the  patience  of  Jones,  when  a  plain  well- 
looking  man,  (who  was,  indeed,  a  quaker,) 
accosted  him  thus:  'Friend,  I  perceive 
thou  hast  lost  thy  way;  and,  if  thou  wilt 
take  my  advice,  thou  wilt  not  attempt  to 
find  it  to-night.  It  is  almost  dark,  and  the 
road  is  difficult  to  hit;  besides,  there  have 
been  several  robberies  conunitted  lately 
between  this  and  Bristol.  .  Here  is  a  very 
creditable  good  house  just  by,  where  thou 
mayest  find  good  entertainment  for  thyse^ 
and  thy  cattle  i\\\  morning.'  Jones,  aiter 
a  little  persuasion,  agreed  to  stay  in  this 
place  till  the  morning,  and  was  conducted 
by  his  friend  to  the  public-house. 

The  landlord,  who  was  a  very  civil  fel- 
low, told  Jones,  '  he  hoped  he  would  excuse 
the  badness  of  his  accommodation ;  for  that 
his  wife  was  gone  from  liome,  and  hac. 
locked  up  almost  every  thing,  and  carrieu 
the  keys  along  with  her.'  Indeed,  the  fact 
was,  that  a  favourite  daughter  of  hers  was 
just  married,  and  had  gone  that  morning 
home  with  her  husband  ;  and  that  she  and 
her  mother  together  had  almost  stripped 
the  poor  man  of  all  his  goods,  as  well  as 
money;  lor  though  he  had  several  children, 
this  daughter  omy,  who  w^as  the  mother'^ 
favourite,  was  the  object  of  her  considera- 
tion ;  and  to  the  humour  of  this  one  child 
she  would  with  pleasure  have  sacrificed  all 
the  rest,  and  her  husband  into  the  bargain. 

Though  Jones  was  very  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  company,  and  would  have  prefer- 
red being  alone,  yet  fie  could  not  resist  the 
importunities  of  the  fionest  quaker,  who 
was  the  more  desirous  of  sitting  with  him, 
from  having  remarked  the  melancholy 
which  appeared  both  in  his  countenance 
and  behaviour;  and  which  the  poo^  quaker 
thought  his  conversation  might  ".  some 
measure  relieve. 

After  they  had  passed  some  tune  UJ».rc 
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ihev,  ill  such  a  manner  lliat  my  honest 
friend  might  have  thought  himself  at  one 
of  his  silent  meetings,  the  quakcr  began  to 
be  moved  by  some  spirit  or  other,  probably 
tha,  of  curiosity,  and  said,  'Friend,  I  per- 
ceive some  sad  disaster  hath  befallen  thee  ; 
b\it  pray  be  of  comfort.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
lost  a  friend.  If  so,  thou  must  consider  we 
are  all  mortal.  And  why  shouldst  thou 
grieve,  when  thou  knowest  thy  grief  will 
do  thy  friend  no  good  ?  We  ate  all  born 
to  allliclion.  I  myself  have  my  sorrows  as 
well  as  tliee,  and  most  probably  greater 
sorrows.  Though  I  have  a  clear  estate  of 
lOOl.  n  year,  which  is  as  much  as  I  want, 
imd  I  have  a  conscience,  I  thank  the  Lord, 
void  of  offence  ;  my  constitution  is  sound 
and  strong,  and  there  is  no  man  can  de- 
mand a  debt  of  me,  nor  accuse  me  of  an 
injury ;  yet,  friend,  I  should  be  concerned 
to  tliink  thee  as  miserable  as  myself.' 

Here  the  quaker  ended  with  a  deep  sigli; 
and  Jones  presently  answered,  'I  am  very 
sorry,  sir,  for  your  unhappincss,  whate\"er 
fo  *he  occasion  of  it.' — 'Ah!  friend,'  replied 
the  liuaker,  'one  only  daughter  is  the  oc- 
casion- One  who  was  my  greatest  delight 
upon  earth,  and  who  within  this  week  is 
run  away  from  me,  and  is  married  against 
my  consent.  I  had  provided  her  a  proper 
match,  a  soDer  man,  and  one  of  substance  ; 
but  she,  forsooth,  would  choose  for  herself, 
and  away  she  is  gone  with  a  young  fellow 
not  worth  a  groat.  If  she  had  been  dead, 
as  I  suppose  thy  friend  is,  I  should  have 
been  happy.' — '  That  is  very  strange,  sir,' 
said  Jones.  '  Why,  would  it  not  be  better 
for  her  to  be  dead,  than  to  be  a  beggar  ?' 
replied  the  quaker :  '  for,  as  I  told  you,  the 
fellow  is  not  worth  a  groat ;  and  surely  she 
caiinot  expect  that  I  shall  evxr  give  her  a 
shilling.  No,  as  she  hath  married  for  love, 
let  her  live  on  !jve  if  she  can  ;  let  her  carry 
her  love  to  rrarket,  and  see  whether  any 
one  will  change  it  into  silver,  or  even  into 
halfpence.'-  -'  You  know  your  own  con- 
cerns best,  sir,"  said  Jones.  •  '  It  must  liave 
been,''  continued  the  quaker,  '  a  long  pre- 
meditated scheme  to  cheat  me :  lor  they 
nave  known  one  another  from  their  infan- 
cy; and  I  always  preached  to  her  against 
love,  and  told  her  a  thousand  times  over  it 
was  all  folly  and  wickedness.  Nay,  the 
cunning  slut  pretended  to  liearken  to  me, 
and  t'  despise  all  wantonness  of  the  flesh; 
and  yet  at  last  broke  out  at  a  window  two 
pair  of  stairs:  li)r  I  began,  indeed,  a  little 
£0  suspect  her,  and  had  locked  he;  up  care- 
fully, intending  the  very  next  morning  to 
have  married  iier  up  to  my  liking.  But  she 
disappointed  me  within  a  few  hours,  and 
rscapt'd  away  to  the  lover  of  her  own 
choosing  ;  who  lost  no  time,  for  they  were 
married  and  bedded  and  all  within  an 
hour. 


'But  it  shall  be  the  worst  hour's  w«rfc 
for  them  both  tliat  they  ever  did ;  for  they 
may  starve,  or  beg,  or  steal  together,  for 
me.  I  will  never  give  either  of  tliem  a 
farthing.'  Here  Jones  startin;^  up,  cried., 
'  I  really  must  be  excused ;  I  wish  yon 
would  leave  me.' — '  Come,  come,  friend, 
said  the  quakcr,  'don't  give  way  to  con- 
cern. You  see  there  are  other  peop.e 
miserable  besides  yourself.' — '  I  see  there 
are  madmen,  and  tools,  and  villains  in  the 
world,'  cries  Jones.  '  But  let  me  give  you 
a  piece  of  advice:  send  for  your  daughter 
and  son-in-law  home,  and  don't  be  your- 
self the  only  cause  of  misery  to  one  you 
pretend  to  love.' — '  Send  for  her  and  her 
husband  home !'  cries  the  quaker  loudly; 
'I  would  sooner  s-end  for  the  two  greatest 
enemies  I  have  in  the  world  !' — '  Well,  go 
home  yourself,  or  where  you  please,'  said 
Jones,  '  for  I  will  sit  no  longer  in  such 
company.' — 'Nay,  friend,'  answered  the 
quaker,  '  I  scorn  to  inipose  my  company 
on  any  one.'  He  then  offered  to  pull 
money  from  his  pocket,  but  Jones  pushed 
him  with  some  violence  out  of  the  room. 

The  subject  of  the  quaker's  discoursi 
had  so  deeply  aifccted  Jones,  that  he 
stared  A'ery  wildly  all  the  time  he  was 
speaking.  This  the  quaker  had  observed, 
and  this,  added  to  the  rest  of  his  behaviour, 
inspired  honest  Broadbrim  with  a  cojiceit, 
that  his  companion  was  in  reality  out  ot 
his  senses.  Instead  of  lescniing  the  aflront, 
therefore,  the  quaker  was  moved  Avith 
compassion  ibr  his  unhappy  circumstances; 
and  having  communicated  his  opinion  to 
the  landlord,  he  desired  him  to  take  great 
care  of  his  guest,  and  to  treat  him  with 
the  highest  civility. 

'  Indeed,'  says  the  landlord,  '  I  shall  use 
no  such  civility  towards  him ;  for  it  seems, 
ibr  all  his  laced  waistcoat  there,  he  is  no 
more  a  gentleman  than  myself,  but  a  poor 
parish  bastard,  bred  up  at  a  great  squire's 
about  thirty  miles  off,  and  now  turned  out 
of  doors,  (not  for  any  good  to  be  sure.)  I 
shall  get  him  out  of  my  house  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  I  do  lose  my  reckoning,  the 
first  loss  is  always  the  best.  It  is  net 
above  a  year  ago  that  I  lost  a  silver  spoon.' 

'What  dost  thou  talk  of  a  ])arish  bas- 
tard, Robin  ?'  answered  the  quaker.  'Thou 
must  certainly  be  mistaken  hi  thy  man.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  Kobin  ;  '  the  guide, 
who  knows  him  very  well,  told  it  me.'  For, 
indeed,  the  guide  had  no  sooner  taken  hii? 
place  at  the  kitchen  fire, than  he  pcquaintea 
the  whole  company  with  all  he  knew  or 
had  ever  heard  concerning  Jones. 

The  quakcr  was  no  sooner  assured  bv 
this  fellow  of  the  birth  and  low  fortune  oi 
Joins,  than  all  compassion  li)r  him  van 
ished ;   and   the   honest  plain    man  wcin 
home  fired  with  no  less  indicrnaiion  tiuu)  a 
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duke  woj/i  nave  felt  at  receiving  an  af- 
front fioni  such  a  person. 

The  huxHord  iiiniself  conceived  an  equal 
disdain  lor  his  guest;  so  that  wiien  Jones 
runi^  the  hell  in  order  to  retire  to  bed,  he 
was  acquainted  that  he  coultl  have  no  bed 
there.  Besides  disdain  of  the  meau  con- 
dition ofhis  i^ucst,  Robin  entertained  vio- 
lent suspicions  of  his  intentions,  which 
were,  he  supposed,  to  watch  some  favoura- 
ble o))p()rtunity  of  robbing  the  house.  In 
reality  lie  might  have  been  very  well  cased 
of  these  api)reheiisions,  by  the  prudent 
])recautions  ofhis  wife  and  daughter,  who 
had  already  removed  ev^ery  thing  whicJi 
was  not  fixed  to  the  freehold ;  but  he  was 
by  nature  suspicious,  and  had  been  more 

fiarticularly  so  since  the  loss  of  his  spoon, 
n  short,  the  dread  of  being  robbed  totally 
absorbed  the  comfortable  consideration 
that  he  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Jones  being  assured  that  he  could  have 
no  bed,  very  contentedly  betook  himself  to 
a  great  chair  made  with  rushes  ;  when 
Sleep,  which  had  lately  shunned  his  com- 
pany in  much  better  apartments,  gene- 
rously paid  him  a  visit  in  his  humble  cell. 
As  for  the  landlord,  he  was  j)rcvT.nted 
oy  his  fears  from  retiring  to  rest.  He 
returned,  therefore,  to  the  kitchen  fire, 
v/hence  he  could  survey  the  only  door 
which  opened  into  the  parlour,  or  rather 
hole,  where  Jones  was  seated ;  and  as  for 
the  wndow  to  that  room,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  creature  larger  than  a  cat  to 
have  made  his  escape  through  it. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  adventnre  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 

The  landlord  having  taken  his  seat  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  door  of  the  parlour, 
determined  to  keep  guard  there  the  whole 
night.  The  guide  and  another  fellow  re- 
maiaed  long  on  duty  with  him,  though 
they  neither  knew  his  suspicions,  nor  had 
any  of  their  own.  The  true  cause  of  their 
watching  did,  indeed,  at  length  put  an 
end  to  it ;  for  this  was  no  other  than  the 
strength  and  goodness  of  the  beei",  of  which 
having  tippled  a  very  large  quantity,  t}>cy 
grew  at  first  very  noisy  and  vociferous, 
and  afterwards  fell  both  asleep. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  liquor 
to  compose  the  fears  o(  Robin.  He  con- 
tinued still  waking  in  his  chair,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  door  wiiich 
ed  into  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Jones,  till  a 
violent  thundering  at  his  outward  ^ate 
called  hira  ft-om  his  seat,  and  obliged  liim 
to  open  it;  which  he  had  no  sooner  d«ne, 
Llian  his  kitchen  was  immediately  full  oi" 
gentlemen  in  red  coats,  who  all  rushed 
upon  hira  in  as  tumultuous  a  nianner,  as  if" 


they  intended  to  take  his  little  caslle  hy 
storm. 

The  landlord  was  now  forced  from 
his  ])ost  to  furnish  his  numerous  guests 
with  beer,  which  they  called  for  with  great 
(\'igerne3s  ;  and  upon  his  second  or  third 
return  from  the  cellar,  he  saw  Mr.  Jonej 
standing  before  the  fire  in  the  nddstof  the 
soldiers;  for  it  may  easily  be  believed 
that  the  arrival  of  so  much  good  company 
should  put  an  end  to  any  sleep,  unless  thn> 
from  which  we  are  to  he  awakened  only 
by  the  last  trumpet. 

The  C()mj)any  having  now  pretty  well 
satisfied  their  thirst,  nothing  remained  but 
to  pay  the  reckoning,  a  circumstance  often 
productive  of  much  mischief  and  discon- 
tent among  the  iidijrior  rank  of  gentry, 
who  are  apt  to  find  great  difficulty  in 
assessing  the  sum,  with  exact  regard  to 
distributive  justice,  which  directs  that 
every  man  shall  pay  according  to  the  quan- 
tity which  he  drinks.  This  difficulty  oc- 
curred upon  the  present  occasion  ;  and  it 
was  the  greater,  as  some  gentlemen  had, 
in  their  extreme  hurry,  marched  off  aftei 
their  first  draught,  and  had  entirely  forgot 
to  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  said 
reckoning. 

A  violent  dispute  now  arose,  in  which 
every  word  may  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
posed upon  oath ;  for  the  oaths  were  at 
least  equal  to  all  the  other  words  spoken. 
In  this  controversy,  the  whole  company 
spoke  together,  and  every  man  seemed 
wholly  bent  to  extenuate  the  sum  which 
fell  to  his  share -^  so  that  the  most  probable 
conclusion  which  could  be  ibreseen  was, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  reckoning  would 
fall  to  the  landlord's  share  to  pay,  or,  (what 
is  much  the  same  thing,)  would  remain 
1  unpaid. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Jones  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  Serjeant;  for  that 
officer  was  entirely  unconcerned  in  the 
present  dispute,  being  privileged  by  im- 
memorial custom  from  all  contribution. 

The  dispute  now  grew  so  very  warm, 
that  it  seemed  to  draw  towards  a  nfilitary 
decision,  when  Jones  stepping  forward, 
silenced  all  their  clamours  at  once,  by  de- 
claring that  he  would  ])ay  the  whole  reck 
oning,  which  indeed  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  shillings  and  four-pence. 

This  declaration  procured  Jones  the 
thanks  and  applause  of  the  whole  company. 
The  terms  honourable,  noble,  and  worthy 
gentleman,  resounded  through  the  room ; 
nay,  my  landlord  himself  began  to  have  d 
better  opinion  of  him,  and  almost  to  dis 
believe  the  account  which  the  guide  had 
given. 

The  sergeant  had  informed  Mr.  Joneo; 
that  they  were  marching  against  the  rebela.., 
and   expected  to   be  commanded  by  tht 
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glorious  duke  of  Cumberland.  By  which 
the  reader  nny  perceive,  (a  circumstance 
whicli  we  liav^e  not  thought  necessary  to 
communicate  before,) that  this  was  the  very 
time  when  the  late  rebelHon  was  at  tiie 
nighest ;  and  inch^ed  the  banditti  were  now 
marched  into  Enghmd,  intending,  as  it  was 
tfiought,  to  fight  tlie  kmg's  forces,  and  to 
attempt  pushing  forward  to  the  metropohs. 

Jones  had  some  heroic  ingredients  in  his 
composition,  and  was  a  hearty  well-wisher 
to  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
protestant  religion.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  in  circumstances  which  would 
have  warranted  a  much  more  romantic  and 
wild  undertaking,  it  should  occur  to  him  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer  in  this  expedition. 

Our  commanding  officer  had  said  all  in 
Ins  power  to  encourage  and  promote  this 
i^ood  disposition  from  the  first  moment  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  it.  He  now  pro- 
claimed the  noble  resolution  aloud,  which 
was  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
whole  company,  who  all  cried  out  '  God 
bless  King  George,  and  your  honour  ;^  and 
then  added  with  many  oaths,  'We  will  stand 
by  you  both  to  the  last  drops  of  our  blood.' 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  all  night 
tippling  at  the  alehouse,  was  prevailed  on 
by  some  arguments  wh.ich  a  corporal  had 
put  into  his  hand,  to  undertake  the  same 
expedition.  And  now  the  portmanteau  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Jones  being  put  up  in  the 
baggaije-cart,  the  forces  were  about  to 
move  forwards  ;  when  the  guide,  stepping 
up  to  Jones,  ssid,  '  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
consider  that  the  horses  have  been  kept  out 
all  night,  and  we  have  travelled  a  great 
ways  out  of  our  way.'  Jones  was  sur- 
prised at  the  impudence  of  this  demand, 
and  acquainted  the  soldiers  with  the  merits 
of  his  cause,  who  were  all  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  guide  for  his  endeavours 
to  put  upon  a  gentleman.  Some  said,  he 
ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  ;  others, 
that  he  deserved  to  run  the  gantelope;  and 
the  sergeant  shook  his  cane  at  him,  and 
wished  he  had  him  under  his  command, 
swearing  heartily  he  v/ould  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him.  Jones  contented  himself, 
liowever,  with  a  negative  punishment,  and 
walked  off  with  his  new  comrades,  leaving 
the  guide  to  the  poor  revenge  of  cursing 
•ind  reviling  him ;  in  which  latter  the  land- 
ord  joined,  saying,  'Ay,  ay,  he  is  a  pure 
one,  I  warrant  you.  A  pretty  gentleman, 
indeed,  to  go  ibr  a  soldier.  He  shall  wear 
a  iaoed  waistcoat,  truly.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb and  a  true  one.  All  is  not  gold  that 
gfisteis.  lam  glad  my  house  is  well  rid 
ut'him.' 

All  that  day  the  sergeant  and  the  young 
''Oldier  marched  together  ;  and  the  former. 
who  was  an  arch  fellow,  told  the  latter 
'.aany  cntr*  hining  stories  of  his  campaigns, 


though  in  reality  he  had  never  made  any 
f()r  he  Avas  but  lately  come  into  the  service 
and  had  by  his  own  dexterity,  so  well  in 
gratiated  himself  with  his  officers,  that  h.? 
had  promoted  himself  to  a  halberd;  chiefly 
indeed  by  his  merit  in  recruiting,  in  which 
he  was  most  excellently  well  skilled. 

Much  mirth  and  festivity  ])assed  among 
the  soldiers  during  their  march.  In  which 
the  many  occurrences  that  passed  at  their 
last  quarters  were  remembered,  and  every 
one,  with  great  freedom,  made  what  jokes 
he  pleased  on  his  officers,  some  of  which 
were  of  the  coarser  kind,  and  very  near 
bordering  on  scandal.  This  brought  t'.> 
our  hero'^s  mind  the  custom  which  he  had 
read  of  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ol 
indulging,  on  certain  festivals  and  solemn 
occasions,  the  liberty  to  slaves,  of  using  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  speech  towards 
their  masters. 

Our  little  army,  which  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  foot,  were  nov/ arrived  at  the 
place  where  they  were  to  halt  that  evening. 
The  sergeant  then  acquainted  his  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  the  conmianding  officer,  that 
they  had  picked  up  two  fellows  in  that 
day's  march ;  one  of  which,  he  said,  was 
as  fine  a  man  as  ever  he  saw,  (meaning 
the  tippler,)  for  that  he  was  near  six  feet, 
well  proportioned,  and  strongly  limbed  ; 
and  the  other,  (meaning  Jones,)  would,  do 
well  enough  for  the  rear  rank. 

The  new  soldiers  were  now  produced 
before  the  officer,  who  having  examined 
the  six-feet  man,  he  being  first  produced, 
came  next  to  survey  Jones:  at  the  firsr 
sight  of  whom,  the  lieutenant  could  not 
help  showing  some  surprise ;  for,  besides 
that  he  was  very  well  dressed,  and  was 
naturally  genteel,  he  had  a  remarkable  air 
of  dignity  in  his  look,  which  is  rarely  secc: 
among  the  vulgar,  and  is  indeed  not  inse- 
parably annexed  to  the  features  of  their 
superiors. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  lieutenant,  'my  sergeani 
informs  me  that  you  are  desirous  of  enlist- 
ing in  the  company  I  have  at  present  under 
my  command ;  if  so,  sir,  we  shall  very 
gladly  receive  a  gentleman  who  promises 
to  do  much  honour  to  the  company,  by 
bearing  arms  in  it.' 

Jones  answered  :  '  That  he  had  not 
mentioned  any  thing  of  enlisting  himself; 
that  he  was  most  zealously  attached  to  the 
glorious  cause  for  which  thev  were  going 
to  fight,  and  was  very  desirous  of  serving 
as  a  volunteer;'  concluding  with  some 
compliments  to  the  lieutenant,  and  ex- 
pressing the  great  satisfaction  he  should 
have  in  being  under  his  command. 

The  lieutenant  returned  his  civility 
commended  his  resolution,  shook  bun  by 
the  hand,  and  invited  him  to  di-^e  w!tii 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  ol^cers- 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  adventure  of  a  company  o/ojficers. 

The  liculonant,  wliom  wo  nu'iitionod  in 
the  i)rccc(lin<2:  cliaj)ter,  siml  who  com- 
niaiidcd  this  parly,  was  now  near  sixty 
years  of  aire.  He  had  (Altered  very  yoiin<r 
into  tlie  army,  and  had  served  in  the  ea- 
p.ic'ty  G'l  ft.r.  cnsi<j^n  at  the  hattle  of  Taii- 
iiiors :  liere  lie  had  received  two  wounds, 
ana  had  so  weU  disthiu^uished  himself,  that 
he  was  by  the  Duke  of  Marlhoroniih  ad- 
vanced to  be  a  heutenant  immediately  after 
that  battle. 

In  this  commission  be  had  continued 
ever  since,  viz.  near  forty  years  ;  durin;[2; 
which  time  he  had  seen  vast  numbers  pre- 
ferred over  his  head,  and  had  now  the 
mortification  to  be  commanded  by  boys, 
whose  fathers  were  at  nurse  w^hen  he  first 
entered  into  the  service. 

Nor  was  this  ill  success  in  his  profession 
solely  owin<^  to  his  having  no  friends 
among  the  men  in  power.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his 
colonel,  who  for  many  years  continued  in 
the  command  of  this  regiment.  Nor  did 
he  owe  the  implacable  ill-will  which  this 
man  bore  him  to  any  neglect  or  deficiency 
as  an  officer,  nor  indeed  to  any  fault  in 
himself;  but  solely  to  the  indiscretion  of 
his  wife,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  who.  though  she  was  remarkably  fond 
o4'  her  husband,  would  not  purchase  his 
preferment  at  the  expense  oi'  certain  fa- 
vours which  the  colonel  required  of  her. 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  more  pecuharly 
unhappy  in  this,  that  while  he  felt  the  el- 
It3cts  of  the  enmity  of  his  colonel,  he  neither 
knew,  nor  suspected  that  he  really  bore 
him  any ;  for  he  could  not  suspect  an  ill- 
will  for  which  he  was  not  conscious  of 
giving  any  cause  ;  and  his  wife,  fearing 
what  her  husband's  nice  regard  to  his 
honour  might  have  occasioned,  contented 
herself  with  preserving  her  virtue,  without 
enioying  the  triumphs  of  her  conquest. 

This  unfortunate  officer  (for  so  I  think 
he  may  be  called)  had  many  good  quali- 
lies,  besides  his  merit  in  his  profession ; 
for  he  was  a  religious,  honest,  good-na- 
tured man ;  and  fiad  behaved  so  wtU  in 
ills  command,  that  he  Avas  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved,  not  only  by  tlie  soldiers  of 
liis  own  company,  but  by  the  whole  regi- 
ment. 

Tlie  other  officers  who  marched  with 
him  were  a  French  lieutenant,  who  had 
been  long  enough  out  of  France  to  forget 
his  own  languatre,  but  not  lonn;  enouirh  in 
England  to  learn  ours,  so  that  he  really 
spoke  no  .anguage  at  all,  and  could  barely 
make  himseii'^  understood  on  the  most  or- 
dinary occasions.  There  were  likewise 
:wo  ensigns,  both    very  young  fellows ; 
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one  of  whom  had  been  bre('  under  an  a 
torney,  and  the  other  was  &f)n  to  the  wd-c 
of  a  nohleman's  btitier. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  Jones  m 
formed  the  company  of  the  merrimenJ 
which  had  passed  among  the  soWiers  unorj 
their  inarch  ;  'anrl  yet,'  says  he,  '  notwith- 
staiuliiiL»'all  their  vociieration,  I  dare  swea" 
1Ih\v  v\'ill  behave  more  like  (jJrecians  thar. 
Trojans  when  they  come  to  the  enemy.' — 
'Grecians  and  Trojans!'  says  one  of  the 
ensigns,  '  who  the  devil  arc  they  ?  I  have 
heard  of  all  the  troops  in  Europe,  but  never 
of  any  such  as  these.' 

'Don't  pretend  to  more  ignorance  than 
you  have,  Mr.  Northerton,'  said  the  wor- 
thy lieutenant.  'I  suppose  you  have  heard 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  though  perhaps 
you  never  read  Pope's  Homer,  who,  1  re- 
member, now  the  gentleman  mentions  it, 
compares  the  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the? 
cackling  of  f;^'ese,  and  greatly  con.imend.s 
the  silence  of  the  Grecians.  And  upon  my 
honour  there  is  great  justice  in  the  cadetS- 
observation.' 

'Begar,me  rememberdem  ver  Avelk'  said 
the  French  lieutenant :  '  me  ave  rcadi  their, 
at  school  in  dans  Madam  Daciere,  des 
Greek,  d(;s  Trojan,  dey  fight  for  von  wo- 
man,— ouy,  ouy,  me  ave  read  all  dat.' 

'  D — n  Homo,  Avith  all  my  heart,'  saya 
Northerton  :  '  I  have  the  marks  of  him  in 
my  a —  yet.  There's  Thomas  of  our  re- 
giment, always  carries  a  Homo  in  his  pock- 
et ;  d — n  m.e,  if  ever  I  come  at  it,  if  1  don'l 
burn  it.  And  there's  Corderius,  another 
d — d  son  of  a  whore,  that  hath  got  me 
many  a  ffoo-mno;.' 

'  Then  you  iiave  been  at  school,  Mr. 
Northerton?'  said  the  lieutenant. 

'  Ay,  d — n  me,  have  I,'  answered  he  : 
'  the  devil  take  rr^vy  father  for  sending  n:c 
thither.  The  old  put  Avanted  to  make  a 
parson  of  me,  but  d — n  me,  thinks  I  to  my- 
self, I'll  nick  you  there,  old  cull;  the  devil 
a  smack  of  your  nonsense  shall  you  ever 
get  into  me.  There's  Jemmy  Oliver,  of 
our  regiment,  he  narroAvly  escaped  being 
a  pimp  too,  and  that  AA'Ould  have  been  a 
thousand  pities ;  for  d — n  me  if  he  is  not 
one  of  the  prettiest  felloAvs  in  the  Avhole 
AVv  ''Id  ;  but  he  Avent  farther  than  I  Avitfi  iho 
old  cull,  ibr  Jemmy  c-an  neither  write  nor 
read.' 

'  1  ou  give  your  friend  a  very  good  cha- 
racter/ said  the  lieutenant,  '  and  a  very 
deserved  one,  I  dare  say.  But  prtihee, 
Northerton,  leave  off  that  foolish,  as 
Avell  as  Avicked  custom  of  SAA^earing;  for 
you  are  deceived,  I  promise  you,  if  you 
think  there  is  Avit  or  poi'iteness  ir.  it.  I 
Avish,  too,  you  Avouid  take  my  adv  ce,  and 
desist  from  abusing  the  clergy.  Scanda 
lous  names,  and  reflecticns  cast  on  any 
body  of  men,  must  be  alwavs  uiyjuslifiable  , 
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but  especially  so,  when  thrown  on  so  sa- 
ired  a  function :  for  to  ahnse  .he  hoCiy  is 
:o  abuse  the  function  itself;  and  I  leave 
you  to  judge  how  inconsistent  such  be- 
haviour is  in  men  who  are  goin.i^  to  fight 
in  defence  of  tlie  protestant  religion.' 

Mr.  Addcrly,  which  Avas  the  name  of  tlic 
other  ensign,  had  sat  hitlierlo  kicking  his 
heels  and  humming  a  tune,  without  seem- 
ing to  listen  to  tlie  discourse  :  he  now  an- 
swered, '  O  monsieur,  on  ne  park  pas  de  la 
religion  dans  la  guerre'-- V^  ell  said,  Jack,' 
rries  Northerton :  '  if  la  religion  was  the 
only  matter,  the  i)arsons  should  fight  their 
own  battles  for  me.' 

*  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,'  says  Jones, 
'what  may  be  your  opinion;  but  I  think 
no  man  can  engage  in  a  nobler  cause  than 
tliat  of  his  religion  ;  and  I  have  observed, 
in  the  little  I  liave  read  of  history,  that  no 
soldiers  have  fought  so  bravely,  as  those 
who  have  been  inspired  with  a  religious 
'r^eal :  for  my  own  part,  though  I  love  my 
king  and  country,  I  hope,  as  well  as  any 
man  in  it ;  yet  the  protestant  interest  is  no 
small  motive  to  my  becoming  a  volunteer 
m  the  cause.' 

Northerton  now  winked  on  Adderly,  and 
whispered  to  him  slily.  '  Smoke  the  prig, 
Adder.y,  smoke  liim.'  Then  turning  to 
Jonesj  said  to  him,  '  I  am  very  o:lad,  sir, 
you  have  chosen  our  regiment  to  oe  a  vol- 
unteer in ;  for  if  our  parson  should  at  any 
time  take  a  cup  too  much,  I  find  you  can 
supply  his  place.  I  presume,  sir,  you  have 
been '^at  the  university;  may  I  crav^e  the 
favour  to  knov/  what  college  ?' 

'Sir,'  answered  Jones,  'so  far  from  hav- 
ing been  at  the  university,  I  have  even 
had  the  advantage  of  yourself;  for  I  was 
never  at  school.' 

'I  presumed,'  cries  the  ensign,  'only 
upon  the  information  of  your  great  learn- 
ji-jfT.' — '  Oh  !  sir,'  answered  Jones,  '  it  is  as 
possible  for  a  man  to  know  something 
without  having  been  at  school,  as  it  is  to 
have  been  at  school  and  to  knov/  nothing.' 
'Well  said,  young  volunteer,'  cries  the 
lieutenant.  '  Upon  my  word,  Northerton. 
you  had  better  let  him  alone  ;  for  he  will 
be  too  liard  for  you.' 

Northerton  did  not  very  v/ell  relish  the 
sarcasm  of  Jducs;  but  he  thought  the 
provocation  was  scarce  sufficient  to  justify 
a  blow,  or  a  rascal,  or  scoundrel,  wdiich 
were  the  only  repartees  that  suggested 
themselves.  "He  was,  therefore,  silent  at 
present;  but  resolved  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  returning  the  jest  by  abuse. 

It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to 
^ive  a  toast,  as  it  is  called  ;  who  could  not 
i-efrain  from  mentioning  his  dear  Sophia. 
This  he  did  the  more  rcadihr,  as  he  ima- 
^yined  it  utterly  impossible  that  aiy  one 
ijresent  should 'guess  the  person  he  meant. 


But  the  lieutenant,  v/ho  was  the  toaal 
master,   was   not  cojitcnted  with  Sophia 
only.     He  said,  he  must  have  lier  sirname  ; 
upon  which  Jones  iiesitated  a  little,  and 
presently  after  named  Miss  Sophia  Wes- 
tern.     Ensign    Northerton    declared    he 
would  not  drink  iier  health  in  the  same 
round  with    his  own  toast,  unless   some- 
body would  vouch  lor  her.     '  I   knew  one 
Soj)liy  Western,'  says  he,  '  that  was  lain 
with  by  lialf  the  young  ivilows  at  Bath ; 
and    perhaps    this  is    the  sams    woman.' 
Jones  very  solemnly  assured  him  of  the 
contrary ;  asserting  that  the  young  lady 
he  named  was  one  of  great  fashion   and 
fortune.     '  Ay,  ay,'  says  the  ensign,   '  and 
so  she  is  ;  d — n  me,  it  is  the  same  woman ; 
and  J'U  hold  half  a  dozen  of  Burgundy, 
Tom  French  of  our  regiment  brings  her 
into  company  with   us  at  any  tavern  in 
Bridges-£t4-eet.'     He    then    proceeded   to 
describe  her  person  exactly,  (for  he  had 
seen  her  with  her   aunt,)  and  conclude'^ 
with  saying,  '  that  her  fatiier  had  a  great 
estate  in  Somersetshire.' 

The  tenderness  of  lovers  can  ill  brook 
the  least  jesting  with  the  names  of  their 
mistresses.  However,  Jon-js,  though  he 
had  enough  of  the  lover  and  of  the  hero 
too  in  his  disposition,  did  not  resent  these 
slanders  as  hastily  as,  perhaps,  he  ought 
to  have  done.  To  say  the  tiuth,  having 
seen  but  little  of  this  kind  of  wit,  he  did 
not  readily  understand  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  imagined  Mr.  Northerton  had  really 
mistaken  his  charmer  for  some  other.  But 
now  turning  to  the  ensign  with  a  stern 
aspect,  he  said,  '  Pray,  sir,  choose  some 
other  subject  for  your  wit;  for  I  promise 
you  I  will  bear  no  jesting  with  this  lady's 
character.' — '  Jesting !'  cries  the  other  • 
'  d — n  me  if  ever  I  was  more  in  earnest  in 
my  life.  Tom  French  of  our  regiment 
had  both  her  and  her  aunt  at  Baih.' — 
'  Then  I  must  tell  you  in  earnest,'  cries 
Jones,  '  that  you  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
pudent rascals  upon  earth.' 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words, 
than  the  ensign,  togetner  with  a  volley  of 
curses,  discharged  a  bottle  full  at  the  head 
of  Jones,  which  hitting  him  a  little  above 
the  right  temple,  brought  him  instantly  to 
the  ground. 

The  conqueror  perceiving  the  enemy  to 
lie  motionless  before  him,  and  blood  begin- 
ning to  flow  pretty  plentifully  from  his 
wound,  began  now  to  think  of  quitting  the 
field  of  battle,  wliere  no  more  honour  w;^s 
to  be  gotten;  but  fne  lieutenant  interposed 
by  stepping  before  the  door,  and  thus  cut 
off  his  retreat. 

Northerton  v/as  very  importunate  with 
the  lieutenant  for  his  liberty;  urging  the 
ill  consequences  of  his  stay;  a:*King  liint; 
what  he  could  have  done  k'su:    '  Zounds  ! 
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wyu  lie.  '  I  \vu-;  liu!.  In  jest  willi  l-lic  follow. 
I  never  Ijeard  any  harm  of  Miss  Western 
n  luy  !ilb.' — '  llave  not  you  ?'  said  the 
liLMitenant ;  '  then  you  richly  deserve  to 
be  iianged,  as  well  for  makiiii^  such  jest,  as 
for  usniij  sucli  a  weapon.  You  are  my 
:)risoner,  bir  ;  nor  shall  you  stir  from 
l;ence,  \l.  a  ])roj>er  guard  comes  to  secure 
you.' 

Such  an  ascendant  had  our  lieutenant 
over  this  ensign,  that  all  that  fervency  of 
courage  which  had  levelled  our  poor  hero 
witli  the  floor,  would  scarce  liave  animated 
the  said  ensign  to  have  drawn  his  sword 
against  t)ie  lieutenant,  had  he  then  had 
one  dangling  at  his  side;  but  all  tlie  swords 
being  hung  up  in  the  room,  were,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fray,  securecl  by  the 
French  olFicer.  So  that  Mr.  Norlhcrton 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  final  issue  of  this 
affair. 

The  French  gentleman  and  Mr.  Ad- 
derly,  at  the  desire  of  their  conmianding 
officer,  had  raised  up  the  body  of  Jones ; 
out  as  they  could  perceive  but  little,  (if" 
any,)  sign  of  life  in  him,  they  again  let 
tiim  fall.  Adderly  damning  him  for  having 
blooded  Ids  waistcoat ;  and  the  French- 
man declaring,  '  Begar  me  no  tush  de 
Engliseman  de  mort:  me  ave  heard  the 
F.nglise  lay,  law,  wiiat  you  call,  liang  up 
de  man  dat  tush  him  last.' 

When  the  good  lieutenant  applied  him- 
self to  the  door,  he  applied  himself  likewise 
to  the  bell ;  and  the  drawer  immediately 
attending,  he  despatched  him  lor  a  fde  of 
musqueteers  and  a  surgeon.  These  com- 
mands, together  with  the  drawer's  report 
of  what  he  had  himself  seen,  not  only  pro- 
duced the  soldiers,  but  presently  drew 
up  the  landlord  of  the  house,  his  wife, 
and  servants,  and,  indeed,  every  one  else, 
who  liappened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
inn. 

To  describe  every  particular,  und  to 
relate  the  whole  conversation  of  the  ensu, 
ing  scene,  is  not  within  my  power,  unless 
i  had  f)rty  pens,  and  could,  at  once  write 
with  them  altogether,  as  the  company  now 
spoke.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent himself  with  the  most  remarkable 
incidents,  and  perhaps  he  may  very  v/ell 
excuse  the  rest. 

The  first  thino*  done  was  securino;  the 
body  of  Northerton,  who  being  deliv^ered 
mto  che  custody  of  six  men,  with  a  corpo- 
ral at  their  head,  was  by  them  conducted 
from  a  place  which  he  was  very  willing  to 
.ts.ive,  but  it  was  unluckily  to  a  place  whi- 
the  r  he  was  very  unwilling  to  go.  To 
8a;^  the  truth, -so  Avhimsical  are  the  desirea 
of  ambition,  the  very  moment  this  youth 
'lad  attamed  the  above-mentioned  honour, 
1  e  would  liave  oeen  wcil  contented  to  have 
•eurcd  t(  some  corner  of  the  world,  where 


the  nuiiO  of  it  should  never  have  rjaclied 
his  ears. 

It  surprises  us,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  may 
the  reader,  that  the  lieutenant,  a  worthy 
and  good  man,  should  liave  applied  liia 
cliief  care,  rather  to  secure  tlie  offender, 
than  to  preserve  the  lifu  of  the  wounded 
person.  We  mention  this  observation,  not 
with  any  view  of  pretending  to  account 
for  so  odd  a  behaviour,  but  lest  some  critic 
should  hereafter  plume  himself  on  disco- 
vering it.  We  would  have  these  gentle- 
men know  we  can  see  what  is  odd  in 
characters  as  well  as  themselves,  but  it  is 
our  business  to  relate  facts  as  they  are  ; 
which,  when  we  have  done,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  learned  and  sagacious  reader  to  con- 
sult that  original  book  of  nature,  wlience 
every  })assage  in  our  work  is  transcribed, 
though  v/e  quote  not  always  the  particular 
page  for  its  authority 

The  company  which  now  arrived  were 
of  a  diflisrent  disposition.  They  suspended 
their  curiosity  concerning  the  person  of  the 
ensign,  till  they  should  see  him  hereafter 
in  a  more  engaging  attitude.  At  present, 
their  whole  concern  and  attention  were 
employed  about  the  bloody  ol>ject  on  the 
floor ;  which,  being  placed  upright  m  r 
chair,  soon  began  to  discover  some  syrap» 
toms  of  life  and  motion.  These  were  no 
sooner  perceived  by  the  company,  (for 
Jones  was  at  first  generally  concluded  to 
be  dead,)  than  ihey  all  fell  at  once  to  pre- 
scribing for  him :  for  as  none  of  the  phy- 
sical order  was  present,  every  one  there 
took  that  office  upon  him. 

Bleeding  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
whole  room ;  but  unluckily  there  was  no 
operator  at  hand  ;  every  one  then  cried, 
'  Call  the  barber ;'  but  none  stirred  a  step. 
Several  cordials  were  likewise  prescribed 
in  the  same  ineflective  manner ;  till  the 
landlord  ordered  up  a  tankard  of  strong 
oeer,  with  a  toast,  which  he  said  was  the 
best  cordial  in  England. 

The  person  principally  assistant  on  this 
occasion,  indeed  the  only  one  Vv^ho  did  any 
service,  or  seemed  likely  to  do  any,  was 
the  landlady:  she  cut  ofl' some  of  her  hair, 
and  applied  it  to  the  wound  to  stop  the 
blood  ;  she  fell  to  chafing  the  youth's  tem 
pies  with  her  hand  ;  and  having  expressed 
great  contempt  for  her  husband's  prescrip- 
tion of  beer,  she  despatched  one  of  her 
maids  to  her  own  closet  for  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought, 
she  prevailed  on  Jones,  who  was  just  re- 
turned to  his  senses,  to  drink  a  very  largf 
and  plentiful  draught. 

^oon  afterwards   arrived  the   surgeon, 
who  having  viewed  the    wound,    having 
shaken  his  head,  and  blamed  every  thing 
which  was  done,  ordered  his  patfcnt  in 
stantly  to  bed;  in  whicli  place   -ve  ihinu 
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proper  to  ^ea  ^'C  nim  some  time  to  his  repose, 
and  sliall  here,  llicrclorc,  put  an  end  to  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Containing  the  ip'eat  address  of  the.  landlady,  the 
great  learning  of  a  snrgeo)i,  and  the  solid  skill  in 
casuistry  of  the  xoorthy  lieutenant. 

When  the  wounded  man  \v;is  carried  to 
hin  bed,  and  the  house  be<ran  again  tocienr 
jp  from  the  hurry  wliich  tins  accident  had 
:ccasioried,the  Inndiady  thus  addressed  the 
commandinn;  officer:  'I  am  afraid,  sir,' 
said  she,  '  this  youn<T  man  did  not  behave 
himself  as  well  as  lie  should  do  to  your 
honours ;  and  if  lie  had  been  killed,  I  sup- 
pose he  had  but  his  desarts  :  to  be  sure, 
when  gentlemen  admit  inferior  parsons  into 
their  company,  they  oft  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance ;  but,  as  my  first  husband  used  to 
Bay,  i^^w  of  'em  know  how  to  do  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  liave 
suffered  any  fellows  to  include  themselves 
into  gentlemen's  company :  but  I  thoft  he 
liad  l3een  an  officer  himself,  till  the  sergeant 
told  me  he  was  but  a  recruit.' 

'  Landlady,'  answered  the  lieutenant, 
'you  mistake  the  whole  matter.  The  young- 
man  behaved  himself  extremely  vrell,  and 
is,  I  believe,  a  much  better  gentlem.an  than 
the  ensign  who  abuned  him.  If  the  young 
felbw  dies,  the  man  who  struck  him  will 
have  most  reason  to  be  sorry  for  it ;  for 
the  regiment  will  get  rid  of  a  very  trouble- 
some fellow,  who  is  a  scandal  to  the  army ; 
and  if  he  escapes  from  the  hands  of  justice, 
blame  me,  madam,  that's  all.' 

'Ay'  ay!  good  lack-a-day !'  said  the 
landlady  ;  '  who  could  have  thoft  it  ?  Ay, 
ay,  ay,  I  am  satisfied  your  honour  will  see 
justice  done  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  oft  to  be  to 
every  one.  Gentlemen  oft  not  to  kill  poor 
folks  without  answering  for  it.  A  poor 
man  hath  a  soul  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  his 
betters.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  said  the  lieutenant, 
'you  do  the  volunteer  wrong;  I  dare 
swear  he  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than  the 
officer.' 

'  Ay  !'  cried  the  landlady  ;  '  why  look 
you  there,  now:  well,  my  first  husband  was 
a  wise  man ;  he  used  to  say,  you  can't  al- 
ways know  the  inside  by  the  outside.  Nay^ 
tliat  might  have  been  well  enough  too  ;  for 
I  never  saw'd  him  till  he  was  all  over  blood. 
Who  would  have  thoft  it ;  mayhap,  some 
young  gentleman  crossed  in  love.  Good 
lack-a-day,  if  he  should  die,  what  a  con- 
cern it  will  be  to  his  porents  ;  why,  sure 
the  aevil  must  possess  the  wicked  wretch 
to  do  such  an  act.  To  be  sure,  he  is  a 
»randal  to  the  army,  as  your  honour  says  ; 
for  most  of  the  fjentlemen  of  the  army  that 


ever  I  saw,  are  quite  a  different  sort  of 
people,  and  look  as  if  they  would  vjcorn  tr 
spill  any  christian  blood  as  much  as  ant 
men  ;  1  mean,  that  is,  in  a  civil  way.  as  my 
first  Jiusband  used  to  say.  To  be  sure, 
when  you  come  into  the  wars,  there  must 
be  blofujshed  ;  br.t  that  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for.  The  more  of  our  encnnies 
they  kill  there,  the  better ;  and  I  wish,  witii 
all  my  heart,  tliey  would  kill  every  mother's 
son  of  them.' 

'O  fie,  madam,'  said  the  lieutenant, 
smiling;  ^  all  is  rather  too  bloody-minded 
a  wish.' 

'Not  at  all,  sir,'  answered  she:  'I  am 
not  at  all  bloody-minded,  only  to  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  To 
be  sure  it  is  natural  for  us  to  v/ish  our 
enemies  dead,  that  the  wars  may  be  at  au 
end,  and  our  taxes  be  lowered  ;  lor  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  pay  as  we  do.  Why, 
now,  there  is  above  {brty  shillings  for  win- 
dow-lights, and  yet  we  have  stopped  up 
all  we  could  ;  we  have  almost  blinded  the 
house,  I  am  sure.  Says  I  to  the  excise- 
man, says  I,  I  think  you  oft  to  favour  us ; 
{  am  sure  we  are  very  good  friends  to  the 
government:  and  so  we  are  for  sartain^ 
lor  we  pay  a  mint  of  money  to  'um.  And 
yet  I  often  think  to  myself  the  government 
doth  not  imagine  itself  more  obliged  to  us^ 
than  to  those  that  don't  pay  'um  a  farthing. 
Ay,  ay,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.' 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
when  the  surgeon  entered  the  room.  The 
lieutenant  immediately  asked  how  his  pa- 
tient did.  But  he  resolved  him  only  by 
saying,  'Better,  I  believe,  than  he  v/oulu 
have  been  by  this  time,  if  I  liad  not  been 
called  ;  and  even  as  it  is,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  been  lucky  if  I  could  have  been  called 
sooner.' — 'I  hope,  sir,'  said  the  lieutenant, 
'the  skull  is  not  fractured.' — '  Hum,'  cries 
the  surgeon  :  '  fractures  are  not  always  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms.  Contusions 
and  lacerations  are  often  attended  witii 
worse  phenomena,  and  with  more  fatal 
consequences,  than  fractures.  People, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  conclune, 
if  the  skull  is  not  fractured,  all  is  well  ; 
whereas,  I  had  rather  see  a  man's  skui) 
all  broke  to  pieces,  than  some  coiitusions 
I  have  met  with.' — '  I  hope,'  says  tije  lieu- 
tenant, 'there  are  no  such  symptoms  here.' 
— '  Symptoms,'  answered  the  surgeon, 
'are  not  always  regular  nor  constant.  I 
have  known  very  unfavourable  symptoms 
in  the  morning  change  to  favourable  ones 
at  noon,  and  return  to  unfavourable  again 
at  night.  Of  wounds,  indeed,  it  is  rightly 
and  truly  said,  jXemo  repent'e  fiiit  iurpissi 
muf.  I  was  once,  I  remember,  called  to  u 
patient  who  had  received  a  violent  contu 
sion  in  his  tibia,  by  which  the  e?terin 
cutis  was  lacerated,  so  that  tner'^  w-m  k 
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tjrofu.se  sani^iilnjiry  aiscljar^L^e ;  rind  tlic 
Ulterior  ineinbranes  were  so  divellicnted, 
tliat  tlic  OS  or  bone  very  plainly  apj)eare(l 
Ihrouifh  tiie  aperture  of  the  vuinus  or 
wound.  Some  lebriie  symptoms  intcrven- 
inir  at  the  same  time,  (for  the  j)ul.se  Avas 
jxubcraiit,  and  indicated  much  phlehoto- 
tny,)  I  aj)i)reliended  an  innnediate  moiiili- 
cation.  To  prevent  wiiich,  1  presently 
made  a  lari^e  orifice  in  the  vein  of  the  Ici't 
arm,  whence  I  drew  twenty  onuceft;  of 
blood  ;  whicii  I  expected  to  have  found  ex- 
tremely si/.y  and  <^Iutinous,  (vr  indeed  co- 
a<Tulated,  as  it  is  in  pleuritic  complaints  ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  it  appeared  rosy  and 
Horid,  and  its  consistency  di(I(:red  little 
from  the  blood  of  those  in  perfect  licaltli. 
I  then  arpplied  a  fomentation  to  the  part, 
which  highly  answered  tlie  intention  ;  and, 
after  three  or  four  times  dressing,  the 
wound  began  to  discharge  a  thick  pus  or 
matter,  by  which  means  tlie  cohesion 


But  perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  per- 
fectly well  understood?' — '  No,  really,'  an- 
swered the  lieutenant,  '  I  cannot  say  I  un- 
derstand a  syllable.' — '  Well,  sir,'  said  the 
Burgeon,  '  then  I  shall  not  tire  your  pa- 
tience ;  in  short,  witiiin  six  weeks  my  pa- 
tient was  able  to  walk  upon  his  legs  as 
perfectly  as  he  could  have  done  before  he 
received  the  contusion-.' — '  I  wisli,  sir,' 
Sfiid  the  lieutenant,  '  you  would  be  so  kind 
only  to  inibrm  me,  whether  the  wound  this 
voung  gentleman  hath  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive,  is  liJiely  to  prove  mortal.' — 
•  Sir,'  answered  the  surgeon,  '  to  say 
whether  a  wound  w'ill  prove  mortal  or  no, 
at  first  dressing,  would  be  very  weak  and 
foolish  presumption :  we  are  all  mortal, 
and  symptoms  often  occur  in  a  cure  which 
the  greatest  of  our  profession  could  never 
foresee.' 

'But  do  you  think  him  in  danger  r'  says 
the  other.  'In  danger!  ay,  surely,' cries 
the  doctor  :  '  who  is  there  among  us,  who, 
in  the  most  perfect  health,  can  be  said  not 
to  be  in  danger.''  Can  a  man,  therefore, 
with  so  bad  a  wound  as  this  be  said  to  be 
out  of  danger?  All  1  can  say  at  present 
IS,  that  it  is  well  I  was  called  as  I  was, 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  beeen  better  it' 
I  had  been  called  sooner.  I  will  see  him 
again  early  in  the  morning;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  let  him  be  kept  extremely 
cpiiet,  and  drink  liberally  of  water-gruel.' — 
'Won't  you  allow  him  sack-whey?'  said 
the  landlady.  '  Ay,  ay,  sack-whey,'  cries 
the  doctor,  '  if  you  will,  provided  it  be 
very  small.' — '  And  a  little  chicken  broth 
too?'  added  she.  'Yes,  yes,  chicken 
I  roth,' Slid  the  doctor, '  is  very  good.' — 
'  Mayn't  I  make  him  some  jellies  too  ?' 
^aid  the  landlady.  '  Ay,  ay,'  answered 
Ihe  doctor,  '  jellies  are  very  good  for 
i^ounds,  for  they  promote  cohesion.'    And 


indeed  it  was  lucky  she  had  not  named 
souj)  or  high  sauc(!S,  for  the  doctor  WTDuld 
have  comphed,  rather  than  have  lost  tlie 
custom  of  the  house. 

The  doctor  was  no  sooner  gone,  than 
the  landlady  began  to  trumpet  li)rth  hia 
fame  to  the  lieutennnt,  who  had  not,  from 
their  short  acquaintance,  conceived  quite 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  physical 
abilities  as  tlie  good  woman,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood,  entertained,  (and  y)erhaps 
very  right'y  ;)  lor  though  I  am  afraid  the 
doctor  was  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,  he  might 
be,  nevertheless,  very  much  of  a  surgeon. 

The  lieutenant  liaving  collected  irom 
the  learned  discour.Te  of  the  surgeon  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  in  great  danger,  gave 
orders  for  keeping  Mr.  Northerton  under 
a  very  strict  guard,  designing  in  the  morn- 
ing to  attend  him  to  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  to  commit  the  conducting  the  troops 
to  Gloucester  to  the  French  lieutenant, 
who,  though  he  could  neither  read,  w^rite, 
nor  speak  any  language,  was,  however,  l, 
good  officer. 

In  the  evening  our  commander  sent  a 
message  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  if  a  visit  would 
not  be  troublesome,  he  would  wait  on  him. 
This  civility  was  very  kindly  and  thank 
fully  received  by  Jones,  and  the  lieutenant 
accordingly  went  up  to  his  room,  where 
he  found  the  wounded  man  much  better 
than  he  expected  ;  nay,  Jones  assured  his 
Inend,  that  if  he  had  not  received  express 
orders  to  the  contrary  from  the  surgeon, 
he  should  have  got  up  long  ago  ;  for  he 
appeared  to  himself  to  be  as  well  as  ever, 
and  felt  no  other  inconvenience  from  his 
wound  but  an  extreme  soreness  on  that 
side  of  his  head. 

'  I  should  be  very  glad,'  quoth  the  lieu- 
tenant, '  if  you  was  as  well  as  you  fancy 
yourself;  for  then  you  could  be  able  to  do 
yourself  justice  immediately;  for  when  a 
matter  can't  be  made  up,  as  in  a  case  of  a 
blovr,  the  sooner  you  take  him  out  the 
better ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  think  yourself 
better  than  you  are,  and  he  would  have 
too  much  advantage  over  you.' 

'  I'll  try,  however,'  answered  Jones,  '  if 
you  please,  and  will  be  so  kind  to  lend  me 
a  Bword,  for  I  have  none  here  of  my  own..' 

'  My  sword  is  heartily  at  your  service, 
my  dear  boy,'  cries  the  lieutenant,  kissing 
him  ;  '  you  are  a  brave  lad,  and  I  love 
your  spirit ;  but  I  fear  your  strength  ;  for 
such  a  blow,  and  so  much  loss  of  b.ood, 
must  have  very  much  weakened  you  ;  and 
thoug}\  you  feel  no  want  of  strength  in 
your  bed,  yet  you  most  probably  would 
after  a  thrust  or  two.  I  can't  consent  to 
your  taking  him  out  to  night;  but  I  hope 
you  will  be  a^le  to  come  up  with  us  before 
we  get  many  days'  march  advance  ;  and  1 
give  you  my  honour  you  shall  have  satis 
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faction,  o  •  the  man  who  hatJi  injured  you 
•shan't  stay  in  our  regiment.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Jones,  '  it  was  possihle  to 
flecide  tliis  matter  to-ni^rlit :  now  you  have 
mentioned  it  to  me,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
rest.' 

'Oh,  never  think  of  it,'  returned  the 
other :  'a  few  days  W'ill  make  no  difierence. 
The  wounds  of  honour  are  not  like  those 
m  your  body:  they  sutler  nothing  by  the 
<ielay  of  cure.  It  will  be  altogether  as 
well  for  you  to  receive  satisfaction  a  week 
hence  as  now.' 

'  But  su|.pose,'  says  Jones,  '  I  should 
grow  worse,  and  die  of  the  consequences 
oi^  my  present  wound.' 

'  Then  your  honour,'  answered  the  lieu- 
tenant, '  will  require  no  reparation  at  all. 
I  myself  will  do  justice  to  your  character, 
and  testify  to  the  world  your  intention  to 
have  acted  properly,  if  you  had  recovered.' 

'  Still,' replied  Jones,  'I  am  concerned 
at  the  delay.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  men- 
tion it  to  you  who  are  a  soldier;  but, 
though  I  have  been  a  very  wild  young 
fellow,  still,  in  my  most  serious  moments, 
and  at  the  bottom, !  am  really  a  Christian.' 

'  So  am  I  too,  I  assure  you,'  said  the 
officer  ;  'and  so  zealous  a  one,  that  I  was 
pleased  with  you  at  dinner  for  taking  up 
the  cause  of"  your  religion ;  and  I  am  a 
httle  otiended  with  you  now,  young  gen- 
tleman, that  you  should  express  a  fear  of 
declaring  your  faith  before  any  one.' 

'  But  how  terrible  must  it  be,'  cries 
Jones,  'to  any  one,  who  is  really  a  Christian, 
to  cherish  malice  in  liis  breast,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conunand  of  him  who  hath  ex- 
pressly forbid  it?  How  can  I  bear  to  do 
tins  en  a  sick-bed?  Or  how  shall  I  make 
up  my  account,  with  such  an  article  as 
this  in  my  bosom  against  me?' 

'  \Vhy,  I  believe  there  is  such  a  com- 
ma ncl,' crtes  the  lieutenant;  'but  a  man 
of  honour  can't  keep  it.  And  you  must 
be  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  will  be  in  the 
irmy.  I  remember  I  once  put  the  case  to 
?ur  chaplain,  ov^er  a  bowl  of  punch,  and 
tie  confessed  there  was  much  difnculty  in 
it ;  but  he  said,  he  hoped  there  might  be 
a  latitude  granted  to  the  soldiers  in  tnis  one 
instance  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  our  duty  to 
Ijope  so  :  for  who  would  bear  to  live  with- 
yut  his  honour  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  be 
a  good  Christian  as  long  as  you  live  ;  but 
be  a  mai  of  honour  too,  and  never  put  up 
with  an  ad'ront;  not  all  the  books, nor  all  the 
parsons  in  the  world,  shall  ever  persuade  me 

u  that.     I  love  my  religion  very  well,  but 

iove  my  honour  more.  There  must  be 
fnHwe  mistake  in  the  wording  of  the  text, 
or  in  the  translation,  or  in  the  understand- 
ing 11,  or  somewhere  or  other.  But  how- 
iver  that  be,  a  man  must  run  the  risk,  for 
Tje  must  preserve  his  honour.     So  com- 


pose yourself  to-niglrt,  and,  I  promif<c  you 
you  shall  have  an  opjKjrtunily  of  doinj^ 
yourself  justice.'  Here  he  gave  Jones  a 
hearty  buss,  sliook  him  by  the  hajid.and 
took  his  leave. 

But  though  the  lieutenant's  reasoning 
was  very  satisfactory  to  himself,  it  was 
not  entirely  so  to  his  friend.  Jones,  there- 
fore, having  resolved  this  matter  much  ir. 
his  thoughts,  at  last  came  to  a  resolution, 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

^'i  most  dreadful  chaptfr  indeed:  and  icliichfeis 
readers  ought  to  venture  upon  in  an  evening,  es- 
pecially  when  alone. 

Jones  swallowed  a  large  mess  of  chick- 
en, or  rather  cock-broth,  with  a  Ynvy  good 
appetite,  as  indeed  he  would  have  done 
the  cock  it  was  made  of,  with  a  pound  of 
bacon  into  the  bargain  ;  and  nov/,  finding 
in  himself  no  deficiency  of  either  health  or 
spirit,  he  resolved  to  get  up  and  seek  his 
enemy. 

But  first  he  sent  for  the  sergeant,  who 
w^as  his  first  acquaintance  among  thes'; 
military  gentlemen.  Unluckily,  that  wor 
thy  officer  liaving,  in  a  literal  sense,  taker 
his  fill  of  liquor,  had  been  some  time  re 
tired  lo  his  bolster,  wdiere  he  was  snorhig 
so  loud,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  convey  a 
noise  in  at  his  ears  capable  of  drowning 
that  which  issued  from  his  nostrils. 

However,  as  Jones  persisted  in  his  de- 
sire of  seeing  him,  a  vociferous  drawer  a 
length  Ibund  means  to  disturb  his  slumbers, 
and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  message.  01 
which  the  sergeant  Avas  no  sooner  made 
sensible,  than  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and 
having  his  clothes  already  on,  immediately 
attended.  Jones  did  not  think  fit  lo  ac- 
quaint the  sergeant  with  his  design;  though 
he  might  have  done  it  with  ^reat  safety, 
for  the  halberdier  was  himself  a  man  o( 
honour,  and  had  killed  his  man.  He  would, 
therefore,  have  faithfully  kept  this  secret, 
or  indeed  any  other  which  no  reward  was 
published  tor  discovering.  But  as  Jones 
knew  not  those  virtues  in  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance, his  caution  was  perhaps  pru 
dent  and  commendable  enougli. 

He  began,  therefore,  by  acqtiair.tingfhe 
sergeant,  that,  as  he  was  nov/  entered  into 
thearmy,  he  was  ashamed  of  being  with 
out  what  was  perhaps  the  most  necessary 
implement  of  a  soldier,  namely,  a  sword  , 
adding,  tliat  he  slu.add  be  infinitely  obliged 
to  him,  if  he  couid  procure  one.  '  Foi 
which,'  says  he,  '  I  will  give  you  any  rea- 
sonable price  :  nor  do  I  insist  upon  its  be- 
ing silver-hilted  ;  (  nly  a  good  blade,  and 
such  as  mav  becon-e  a  soldier's  thigh  ' 
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is: 


The  serort'fint,  vv'ho  well  knew  wli:il.  Ii.'id 
happened,  and  had  liranl  llial.  .Jones  was 
n  a  verydaMu^croiis  rdiuliiioii,  ininuNlialrly 
Toiichuled,  Irom  such  a  mossai>  *,  at. such  a 
time  of  nit^ht,  and  from  a  niaiv  in  such  a 
situation,  that  h(?  was  hirlit-Iicaded.  Now, 
us  lie  had  liis  wil,  (to  use  that  word  in  its 
conunon  sijji^nification,)  always  ready,  he 
bethought  himseiror'nialdnu^  his  advantairc 
of  this  humour  in  the  sick  man.  'Sir,'  says 
he,  '  I  believe  I  can  fit  you.  I  have  a  most 
excellent  piece  of  stuff  by  me.  It  is  not 
indeed  silver-hilted,  which,  as  you  say,  doth 
not  become  a  soldier  ;  but  the  handle  is 
decent  enough,  and  the  blade  one  of  tiie 
best  in  Europe.  It  is  a  blade  that — a  blade 
(hat — In  short,  I  will  IHch  it  to  you  this 
instant,  and  you  shal\  see  it  and  handle  it. 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  so  well,  with 
all  my  heart.' 

Being  instantly  returned  v/ith  the  sword, 
he  delivered  it  to  Jones,  who  took  it  and 
■irev\^  It ;  and  then  told  the  sergeant  it 
would  do  very  well,  and  bid  him  name  liis 
price. 

The  sergeant  now  began  to  harangue 
in  praise  of  his  goods.  He  said,  (nay  he 
swore  \'ery  heartily,)  '  that  the  blade  was 
taken  from  a  French  olhcer,  of  very  high 
rank,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  I  took  it 
myself,'  says  he,  'from  his  side,  after  I  had 
knocked  him  o'  the  head.  The  hilt  was  a 
SToicen  one.  That  I  sold  to  one  of  our 
fine  gentlemen;  for  there  are  some  of  them, 
nn't  please  your  lionour,  who  value  the  hilt 
of  a  sword  more  than  the  blade.' 

Here  the  other  stopped  him,  and  begged 
hira  to  name  a  price.  The  sergeant,  who 
thought  Jones  absolutely  out  of  his  senses, 
an  1  very  near  his  end,  w^as  afraid,  lest  he 
s'  Id  injure  his  family  by  asking  too  little. 
]  ■wer,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
contented  himself  with  naming  twenty 
guineas,  and  swore  he  would  not  sell  it  for 
less  to  his  ow^n  brother. 

'  Twenty  guineas !'  says  Jones,  in  the 
utmost  surprise:  'sure  you  think  I  am  mad, 
or  that  I  never  saw  a  sword  in  my  life. 
Twenty  guineas,  indeed!  I  did  not  ima- 
gine you  would  endeavour  to  impose  upon 
me.  Here,  take  the  sword — No,  now  I 
think  on't,  I  will  keep  it  myself,  and  show 
it  your  officer  in  the  morning,  acquainting 
him,  at  the  same  time,  what  a  price  you 
asked  me  for  it.' 

The  sergeant,  as  we  have  said,  had  al- 
ways his  wits  (in  seiisu  prmdicto)  about 
him,  and  now  plainly  saw  that  Jones  was 
not  in  the  condition  he  had  apprehended 
him  to  be  ;  he  noAV,  therefore,  counterfeited 
as  great  surprise  as  the  other  had  shown, 
and  said,  '  I  am  certain,  sir,  I  liave  not 
asKed  you  so  much  out  of  the  way.  Be- 
sic  e?,  you  are  to  consider,  it  is  the  only 
«\? "prd  I  have,  and  1 1*  r.zt  run  the  risk  of  my 


I  ofliccr's  d'.'YiVasure,  by  going  without  one 
myself.  And  truly,  putting  all  this  toge- 
ther, I  (k:n't  thiid<  twenty  shillings  was  bo 
nnich  out  of  tfie  way.' 

'  Twenty  shillings!'  cries  Jones;  '  why 
yoti  just  now  asked  me  twenty  guineas.' — 
'  How!'  cries  the  sergt-ant ;  'sure  your  ho- 
nour must  have  mistaken  me  ;  or  -.se  I 
mistook  myself — and  indeed  I  am  hut  half 
awake.  Twenty  guineas,  indeed  !  nc  won- 
der your  honour  flew  into  such  a  passion. 
I  say  twenty  guineas  too.  No,  no,  I  m;an 
twenty  shillings,  I  assure  you.  AndwT'.en 
your  honour  comes  to  consider  every  thi/iir 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  so  extrava- 
gant a  price.  It  is  indeed  true,  you  r.:ay 
buy  a  weapon  which  looks  as  well  f()r  ess 
money.     But — ' 

Here  Jones  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  [ 
will  be  so  far  from  making  any  words 
with  you,  that  I  will  giv^e  you  a  shilling 
more  than  you  demand.'  He  tiien  gave 
him  a  guinea,  bid  him  return  to  liis  bed, 
and  wished  him  a  good  mai"ch  ;  adding, 
he  hoped  to  overtake  them  before  the 
division  reached  Worcester. 

The  sergeant  very  civilly  took  liis  leave, 
fully  satisfied  with  his  merchandise,  and 
not  a  little  pleased  with  his  dexterous  re- 
covery from  that  false  step  into  which  his 
opinion  of  the  sick  man's  light-headedness 
had  betrayed  him. 

As  soon  as  the  sergeant  was  departed, 
Jones  rose  from  his  bed,  and  dressed  him- 
self entirely,  putting  on  even  }iis  coat, 
which,  as  its  colour  was  w^hite,  showeo 
very  visibly  the  streams  of  blood  which 
had  flowed  down  it;  and  now,  having 
grasped  his  new-purchased  sword  in  liis 
hand,  he  was  going  to  issue  forth,  when 
the  thought  of  what  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake laid  suddenly  hold  of  him,  and  he 
began  to  reflect  that  in  a  ^aw  minutes  he 
might  possibly  deprive  a  human  being  o. 
life,  or  might  lose  his  own.  '  Very  well,' 
said  he  ;  '  and  in  what  cause  do  I  venture 
my  life  ?  Why,  in  that  of  my  lumour.  And 
who  is  tliis  human  being?  A  rascal,  who 
hath  injured  and  insulted  me  without  pro- 
vocation. But  is  not  reveno-e  forbidden 
by  Heaven  ?  Yes,  but  it  is"  enjoined  by 
the  world.  Well,  but  shall  I  obey  the 
world  in  opposition  to  tlie  express  corn, 
mands  of  Heaven?  Shall  I  incur  the  oi 
vine  displeasure  rather  than  be  called — h; 
— coward — scoimdrcl? — I'll  think  no  more 
I  am  resolved,  and  must  fight  him.' 

The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve,  am 
every  one  in  the  house  were  in  their  beas 
except  the  sentinel  who  stood  to  guard 
Northerton,  when  Jones  softly  opening  hi? 
door,  issued  forth  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy 
of  Avliose  place  of  confinem.ent  he  had 
received  a  pertect  description  from  tht 
drawer.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  mucr 
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more  trerocndour;  fiirurc  tlian  he  now  ex- 
hibited. H(;  had  on.  as  we  have  said,  a 
iiLHit-coIourcd  coat,  covered  with  streams 
ol  blood.  His  face,  Avhich  missed  that 
very  blood,  as  well  as  twenty  ounces  more 
drawn  from  him  by  the  surgeon,  was  pal- 
'id.  Round  his  head  was  a  quantity  of 
oandage,  not  unlike  a  turban.  In  the  riirht 
hand  he  carried  a  sword,  and  in  the  left  a 
c-andle.  So  that  the  bloody  Jianquo  was 
not  wortliy  to  be  compared  to  iiim.  In 
fact,  I  believe  a.  more  dreadful  apparition 
was  never  raised  in  a  church-yard,  nor  in 
the  imagination  of  any  good  people  met 
in  a  winter  evening  over  a  Christmas  fire 
in  Somersetshire. 

When  the  sentinel  first  saw  our  liero 
approach,  liis  hair  began  gently  to  lift  up 
his  grenadier  cap  ;  and  in  the  same  instant 
his  knees  fell  to  blows  v/ith  each  other. 
Presently  his  whole  body  was  seized  with 
worse  than  an  ague  fit.  He  then  fired  liis 
■jiece,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 

Whether  fear  or  courage  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Ills  firing,  or  whether  lie  took  aim 
at  the  object  of  his  terror,  I  cannot  say. 
It'  he  did,  however,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  miss  his  man. 

Jones  seeing  the  tellow  fall,  guessed  the 
cause  of  his  fright,  at  v/hich  he  could  not 
Ibrbear  smiling,  not  in  the  least  reflecting 
on  the  danger  from  which  he  had  just 
escaped.  He  then  passed  by  the  fellow, 
who  still  continued  in  the  posture  in  which 
he  fell,  and  entered  the  room  where  North- 
erton,  as  he  had  heard,  was  confined. — 
Here,  in  a  solitary  situation,  he  found — an 
empty  quart  pot,  standing  on  the  table, 
on  which  some  beer  being  spilt,  it  looked 
•ds  if  the  room  had  lately  been  inhabited ; 
but  at  present  it  was  entirely  vacant. 

Jones  then  apprehended  it  might  lead  to 
some  other  apartment ;  but,  upon  search- 
ing all  round  it,  he  could  perceive  no  other 
door  than  that  at  which  he  entered,  and 
where  the  sentinel  had  been  posted.  He 
then  proceeded  to  call  Northerton  several 
times  by  his  name  ;  but  no  one  answered  : 
nor  did  this  serve  to  any  other  purpose 
tiian  to  confirm  the  sentinel  in  his  terrors, 
who  was  now  convinced  that  the  volun- 
teer was  dead  of  liis  wounds,  and  that  his 
ghost  was  come  in  search  of  the  murderer. 
He  now  lay  in  all  the  agonies  of  horror ; 
And  I  wish,  with  al'  my  heart,  some  of 
tliose  actors,  wno  arc  hereafter  to  repre- 
»fent  a  man  frighted  xit  of  his  Avits,  had 
seen  him,  that  they  might  be  taught  to 
copy  nature,  instead  of  performing  several 
aniic  tricks  and  gestures,  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  applause  of  the  galleries. 

Perceiving  the  bird  was  flown,  at  least 
despairing  to  find  liim,  and  rightly  appre- 
riending  that  the  report  of  the  firelock 
xould  a'.arrn  the  whole   house,  our  hero 


now  blew  out  his  candle,  and  gen:ly  sioit 
back  again  to  his  chamber,  and  to  Ids  bed 
whither  he  would  not  have  been  able  ig 
have  gotten  undiscovered,  had  any  other 
person  been  on  the  same  staircase,  save 
only  one  gentleman,  who  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  the  gout;  for  before  he  could 
reach  the  door  to  liis  chamber,  the  na. 
Avhere  the  sentinel  had  been  postec'  was 
half  full  of  ])eojile,  some  in  their  shirtb,  and 
others  not  half  dressed,  all  very  earnestly 
inquiring  of  each  other  what  was  tlie 
ma  tter. 

The  soldier  was  now  found  lying  in  the 
same  place  and  posture  in  which  we  just 
now  left  him.  Several  immediately  ap- 
plied themselves  to  raise  him,  and  some 
concluded  him  dead  :  but  they  ])resently 
saw  their  mistake  ;  for  he  not  only  strug- 
gled with  those  who  laid  their  hands  on 
him,  but  fell  a  roaring  like  a  bull.  In  re- 
ality, he  imagined  so  many  spirits  or  devils 
were  handling  him  ;  for  his  imamnation 
being  possessed  with  the  horror  ol  an  ap- 
])arition,  converted  every  object  he  saw  or 
felt  into  nothing  but  ghosts  and  spectres. 

At  length  he  was  overpowered  by  num 
bers,  and  got  upon  his  legs  ;  when  candles 
being  brought,  and  seeing  two  or  three  o' 
his  comrades  present,  he  came  a  little  to 
himself:  but  when  they  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  ?  he  answered,  '  I  am  a 
dead  man,  that's  all;  I  am  a  dead  man,  I 
can't  recover  it,  I  have  seen  him.' — '  What 
hast  thou  seen,  Jack .'''  says  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. '  Why,  I  have  seen  the  young  vo- 
lunteer that  was  killed  yesterday.'  He 
then  imprecated  the  most  heavy  curses 
on  himself,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  volun- 
teer, all  over  blood,  vomitinij  fire  out  of 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  pass  by  him  into 
the  chamber  where  Ensign  Northerton 
was,  and  then  seizing  the  ensiga  uy  the 
throat,  fly  away  with  him  in  a  clap  oi 
thunder. 

This  relation  met  with  a  irracious  re- 
ception from  the  audience.  Ail  the  womer. 
present  believed  it  firmly,  and  prayed 
Heaven  to  defend  them  from  murder 
Amongst  the  men,  too,  many  had  faith  in 
the  story  ;  but  others  turned  it  into  deri- 
sion andVidicule  ;  and  a  sergeant,  who  was 
present,  answered  very  coolly :  '  Young 
man,  you  will  hear  more  of  this,  for  going 
to  sleep  and  dreaming  on  your 'post.' 

The  soldier  replied,  'You  may  puni^n 
me  if  you  ])lease;  but  I  was  as  broad 
awake  as  I  am  now ;  and  the  deNni  carry 
nie  away,  as  he  hath  the  ensign,  if  1  did 
not  see  the  dead  man.  as  I  tell  yoUj  with 
eyes  as  big  and  as  firey  as  two  large  flam- 
beaux.' 

The  commander  of  the  lorct'.,  and  the 
com  nander  of  the  house,  were  now  both 
aTved ;  for   the  former  being  awake  at 
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aic  umc,  and  hearing  tlic  sontincl  fire  his 
piece,  ti.c)u<j;lit  it  his  (!u/y  (.o  rise  imniedi- 
Ately,  thiuii^ii  hc!  had  no  great  apprchen- 
ejiony  of  any  mischief;  whereas  the  apj)re- 
nensions  of  tlic  hitter  were  uiucii  greater, 
lest  her  spoons  and  tankards  should  he 
ui)()n  the  march,  without  Iniving  received 
any  such  orders  from  her. 

bur  poor  sentinel,  to  whom  the  siglit  of 
tliis  ifiicer  was  not  much  more  welcome 
than  the  apparition,  as  he  thouglit  it,  which 
he  had  seen  hefore,  again  related  tlie  dread- 
,''iil  story,  and  with  many  additions  of  hlood 
and  fire:  but  lie  iiad  the  misfortune  to 
t^ain  no  credit  Avith  eitlier  of  the  last-men- 
tioned persons ;  for  the  officer,  though  a 
very  religious  man,  was  free  from  all  ter- 
rors of  this  kind  ;  besides,  having  so  lately 
left  Jones  in  the  condition  we  have  seen, 
he  had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  dead.  As 
for  the  landlady,  though  not  over  religious, 
she  had  no  kind  of  aversion  to  the  doctrine 
of  spirits;  but  there  was  a  circumstance 
in  the  tale  which  she  well  knew  to  by  false, 
as  we  shall  inform  the  reader  presently. 

But  whether  Northerton  was  carried 
away  in  thunder  or  fire,  or  in  whatever 
jther  manner  he  was  gone,  it  was  novr 
certain  that  his  bodv  was  no  lonn;er  in 
custody,  upon  this  occasion,  the  lieuten- 
ant formed  a  conclusion  not  very  different 
iVom  what  the  sergeant  is  just  mentioned 
to  have  made  before,  and  immediately  or- 
dered tlie  sentinel  to  be  taken  prisoner. 
So  that,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune, 
(tliough  not  very  uncommon  in  a  military 
life,)  the  guard  became  the  guarded. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  adventure. 

Besides  the  suspicion  of  sleep,  the  lieu- 
tenant harboured  another  and  worse  doubt 
against  the  poor  sentinel,  and  this  was 
TJiat  of  treachery;  for  as  he  believed  not 
jne  syllable  of  the  apparition,  so  he  ima- 
gined the  whole  to  be  an  invention  formed 
onW  to  impose  upon  him,  and  that  the  fel- 
ow  had  in  reality  been  bribed  by  North- 
erton to  let  him  escape.  And  this  he 
imagined  the  rather,  as  the  friglit  appeared 
to  him  the  more  unnatural  in  one  who  had 
the  character  of  as  brave  and  bold  a  man 
as  any  one  in  the  regiment,  having  been 
in  several  actions,  having  received  several 
wounds,  and,  in  a  word,  having  behaved 
l.imseLf  always  like  a  good  and  valiant 
BOidier. 

That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  not  con- 
ceive the  least  ill  opinion  orsuch  a  person, 
\re  shall  not  delay  a  moment  in  rescuing 
his  character  from  the  imputation  of  this 
iruilt. 

Mr.  N  vtherton,  then,  as  we  have  belbre 
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observed,  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  irlorv 
whicli  he  iiad  obtained  from  this  aclion. 
He  had  ])crhaps  seen,  or  heard,  or  guessed, 
that  envy  is  apt  to  attend  fame.  Not  that 
I  would  here  insinuate,  that  he  was  hea- 
thenishly  inclined  to  believe  in  or  to  wor- 
shij)  tlie  goddess  Nemesis ;  for,  in  fact,  I 
am  convinced  he  never  heard  ol'  her  name; 
He  was,  besides,  of  an  active  disposition, 
and  had  a  great  antipathy  to  those  close 
winter-quarters  in  the  castle  of  Gloucester, 
for  which  a  justice  of  peace  might  possibly 
give  him  a  billet.  Nor  was  he  moreover  free 
from  some  uneasy  meditations  on  a  certain 
wooden  edifice,  which  I  forbear  to  name, 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
who,  I  think,  rather  ought  to  honour  than 
to  be  ashamed  of  this  building,  as  it  is,  or 
at  least  miMit  be  made,  of  more  benefit  to 
society  than  almost  any  other  public  erec- 
tion. In  a  word,  to  hint  at  no  more  rea- 
sons for  his  conduct,  Mr.  Nt)rtherton  was 
desirous  of  departing  that  evening,  and 
nothing  icmained  for  him  but  to  contrive 
the  quo  modo,  wliich  appeared  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty. 

Now  this  vounnr  gentleman,  thou(;h 
somewhat  crooked  in  his  morals,  was  per- 
fectly straight  in  his  person,  which  was 
extremely  strong  and  well  made.  His 
face  too  was  accounted  handsome  by  the 
generality  of  women  :  for  it  was  broail 
and  ruddy,  with  tolerably  good  teeth. 
Such  charms  did  not  fail  making  an  im- 
pression on  my  landlady,  who  had  no  little 
relish  for  this  kind  of  beauty.  She  had, 
indeed,  a  real  comp^assion  for  the  young 
man  ;  and  hearing  from  the  surgeon  tliat 
affairs  were  like  to  go  ill  with  the  volun- 
teer, she  suspected  they  might  hereaftex 
wear  no  benign  aspect  with  the  ensign. 
Having  obtained,  therefore,  leave  to  make 
him  a  visit,  and  finding  him  in  a  very 
melancholy  mood,  which  she  considerably 
heightened  by  telling  him  there  were  scarce 
any  hopes  of  the  volunteer's  life,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  forth  some  hints,  whicii 
the  other  readily  and  eagerly  taking  up, 
they  soon  came  to  a  right  understanding; 
and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  eu 
sign  should,  at  a  certain  signal,  ascend  the 
chimney,  which  communicating  very  soon 
with  that  of  the  kitchen,  he  might  there 
again  let  himself  down  ;  for  which  she 
would  giv^e  him  an  opportunity,  by  keeping 
the  coast  clear. 

But  lest  our  readers,  of  a  different  com 
plexion,  should  take  this  occasion  of  too 
hastily    condemning   all   compassion  as  a 
folly,  and  pernicious  to  society,  we   think 
proper  to  mention  another  particular,  which 
might  possibly  hare  some  share  in  thisac 
t.ion.     The  ensign  happened  to  he  at  this 
time  possessed  of  the  sum  of  fifly  pounus 
which  did  indeed  belonir  to  the  whole  com 
^  IG* 
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pany;  f  r  Ihc  cai)tain  having  quarrelled 
with  ills  lieutenant,  liad  entrusted  the  pay- 
ment oi"  his  company  to  his  ensign.  Tliis 
money,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  de- 
posit in  my  hmdlady's  liand,  possihly  by 
way  of  bail  or  security  that  he  would  liere- 
after  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge 
bgainst  him  ;  but  Avhatever  were  the  con- 
ditions, certain  it  is,  tli.-it  she  had  the  mo- 
ney, and  the  ensign  his  liberly. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  expect,  from 
the  compassionate  temper  of  this  good  wo- 
man, that  when  she  saw  the  poor  sentinel 
taken  prisoner  for  a  fact  of  which  she  knew 
him  innocent,  she  should  immediately  have 
tntcrposed  in  his  behalf;  but  whether  it 
was  thai  she  had  already  exhausted  all  her 
compassion  in  the  above-mentioned  in- 
Ktai;re,  or  that  the  features  of  this  fellow, 
thougli  not  very  diHerent  from  those  of  the 
ensign,  could  not  raise  it,  1  will  not  deter- 
■mine  ;  but  far  from  beinn*  an  advocate  lor 
I'.he  present  prisoner,  she  urged  his  guilt  to 
his  officer,  declaring,  with  uplifted  eyes 
and  hands,  that  she  would  not  have  any 
concern  in  the  escape  of  a  murderer  for  all 
the  ^-^orld. 

tivcry  thing  was  now  once  more  quiet, 
and  most  of  the  company  returned  again 
to  their  beds;  but  the  landlady,  either 
■from  the  natural  activity  of  her  disposition, 
or  from  her  fear  for  her  plate,  having  no 
propensity  to  sleep,  prevailed  with  the  offi- 
cers, as  they  were  to  march  within  liltle 
more  than  an  hour,  to  spend  that  time  with 
■her  over  a  howl  of  punch. 

Jones  had  lain  awake  all  this  while,  and 
had  heard  a  great  part  of  the  hurry  and 
bustle  that  had  passed,  of  which  he  had 
now  some  curiosity  to  know  the  particu- 
lars. He  therefore  applied  to  his  bell, 
which  he  rung  at  least  twenty  times  with- 
out any  effect:  for  my  landlady  was  in 
such  high  mirth  with  her  company,  that  no 
clapper  could  be  heard  there  but  her  own  ; 
and  the  drawer  and  chambermaid,  who 
v^^ere  sitting  together  in  the  kitchen,  (for 
neither  duist  he  sit  up,  nor  slie  lie  in  bed 
alone,)  the  more  they  heard  the  bell  ring, 
the  more  they  were  frightened,  and  as  it 
were,  nailed  down  to  their  places. 

At  last,  at  a  lucky  interval  of  chat,  the 
sound  readied  the  ears  of  our  good  landla- 
dy, Avho  presently  sent  forth  her  summons, 
which  both  her  servants  instantly  obeyed. 

'Joe,'  says  the  mistress,  '  don't  you  hear 
the  gentleman's  bell  ring?  Why  don't  you 
fro  wp?' — '  It  is  not  my  business,'  answer- 
ed the  drawer,  '  to  wait  upon  the  chan.- 
Ijers, — it  is  Betty  Chambermaid's.' — '  If 
■you  come  to  that,'  answered  the  maid,  '  it 
»3  not  my  business  to  wait  upon  gentle- 
men. 1  iia  /e  <lone  it,  indeed,  sometimes  ; 
but  the  devil  ferch  me  if  ever  I  do  again, 
?.nce  you  nnke  \''iir  preambles  about  it.' 


The  bell  still  ringing  violently,  their  it.js 
tress  fell  into  a  passion,  and  swore,  if  thf 
draAver  did  not  go  up  immediately,  she 
would  turn  him  away  that  very  morning. 
'If  you  do,  madam,'  says  he,  '  I  can't  help 
it.  I  won't  do  another  servant's  business. 
She  then  applied  herself  to  the  maid,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevail  by  gentle  means; 
but  all  in  vain  :  Betty  was  an  inflexibie  a? 
Joe.  Both  insisted  it  Avas  not  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  would  not  doit. 

The  lieutenant  then  fell  a  laughing,  and 
said,  '  Come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  con 
tention  ;'  and  then  turniiiir  to  the  servants, 
commended  them  for  their  resolution  in 
not  giving  up  the  point;  but  added,  lie 
was  sure,  if  one  would  consent  to  go,  the 
other  would.  To  which  proposal  they 
both  agreed  in  an  instant,  and  accordingly 
went  up  very  lovingly  and  close  together. 
When  they  were  gone,  the  lieutenant  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  the  landlady,  by  satis 
lying  her  why  they  were  both  so  unwilling 
to  go,alon-e. 

They  returned  soon  after, and  acquainted 
their  mistress,  that  the  sick  gentleman 
was  so  far  from  being  dead,  that  he  spoke 
as  heartily  as  if  he  Avas  well ;  and  that  he 
i^ave  his  service  to  the  captain,  and  shculd 
be  very  glad  of  the  fa\'our  of  seeing  him 
before  he  marched. 

The  good  lieutenant  immediately  con  - 
plied  V\^ith  his  desires,  and  sitting  down  by 
his  bed-side,  acquainted  him  with  the 
scene  Avhich  had  happened  below,  con 
eluding  Avith  his  intentions  to  make  an 
example  of  the  sentinel. 

Upon  this  Jones  related  to  him  the 
Avhole  truth,  and  earnestly  begged  him  nc  < 
to  punish  the  poor  soldier,  '  Avho,  I  am  con- 
fident,' says  he,  'is  as  innocent  of  the  en- 
sign's escape,  as  he  is  of  forging  any  lie, 
or  of  endeavouring  to  impose  on  you.' 

The  lieutenant  hesitated  a  few  m.oments, 
and  then  ansAvered  :  '  Why,  as  you  have 
cleared  the  fellow  of  one  part  of  the  charge, 
so  it  Avill  be  impossible  to  prove  the  other; 
because  he  Avas  the  only  sentinel.  Bui 
I  have  a  good  mind  to  punish  the  rascal 
lor  being  a  coAvard.  Yet  Avho  knoAVS  Avhat 
efiect  the  terror  of  such  an  apprehensi(ui 
may  have  r  And,  to  say  the  truth,  he  hath 
always  behaved  Avell  against  an  enemy. 
Come,  it  is  a  jrood  thinir  to  see  anv  siirn  o* 
religion  in  these  felloAA^s  ;  so  I  promise  you 
he  shall  be  set  at  liberty  Avhen  we  march 
But  hark,  the  general  bents.  My  dear 
boy,  give  me  another  buss.  Don't  dis- 
compose nor  hurry  yourself;  butrememb^' 
the  christian  doctrine  of  fiatience,  and,  1 
Avarrant,  you  Avill  soon  be  able  to  do  your- 
self justice,  and  to  take  an  honourable  re- 
venge on  the  telloAv  Aviio  hath  injured  you. 
The  lieutiMiant  then  dep/irted,  and  Joiit-s 
endeavoured  to  coni))ose  himself  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^  tcondtijhtu  long  chapter  concemins;  the  marvel- 
lous; being  mvch  the  longest  of  all  our  intro- 
diicl ny  chapters. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  book, 
ill  which  the  course  of  our  history  will 
{)bH<2"e  us  to  relate  some  matters  of  a  more 
strange  and  surprising  kind  llian  any 
wliicli  have  hitherto  occurred,  it  may  not 
ne  amiss,  in  the  prolegomenous,  or  intro- 
ductory chapter,  to  say  sometliing  of  that 
species  of  writing  whicli  is  called  the  mar- 
vellous. To  this  we  shall,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  ourselves  as  of  others,  endeavour 
to  set  some  certain  bounds;  'and,  indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  necessary,  as  critics* 
or  different  complexions  are  here  apt  to 
run  into  very  different  extremes;  for  while 
some  are,  with  M.  Dacier,  ready  to  allov/, 
that  the  same  thing  which  is  impossible, 
may  yet  be  probable,!  others  have  so  little 
historic  or  poetic  faith,  that  they  believe 
nothing  to  be  either  possible  or  probable, 
the  like  to  which  hath  not  occurred  to  their 
own  observation. 

First,  then,  I  think  it  may  very  reason- 
ably be  required  of  every  writer,  that  he 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ;  and 
till  remembers  that  what  it  is  not  possible 
for  man  to  perform,  it  is  scarce  possible 
for  man  to  believe  he  did  perform.  This 
conviction,  perhaps,  gave  birth  to  many 
stories  of  the  ancient  Heathen  deities,  (for 
most  of  them  are  of  poetical  original.) 
The  poet  being  desirous  to  indulge  a  wan- 
ton and  extravagant  imagination,  took 
refuge  in  that  power,  of  the  extent  of 
which  his  readers  were  no  judges,  or  rather 
wfiich  they  imagined  to  be  infinite,  and 
consequently  they  could  not  be  shocked  at 
any  prodigies  related  of  it.  This  liath 
been  strongly  urged  in  defence  of  Homer's 
miracles;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  defence; 
not,  as  Mr.  Pope  would  have  it,  because 
Ulysses  told  a  set  of  foolish  lies  to  the 
Phasacians,  who  were  a  very  dull  nation  ; 
but  because  the  poet  himself  wrote  to  hea- 
thens, to  whom  poetical  fables  were  articles 
of  faith.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  con- 
fess, so  compassionate  is  my  temper,  I 
wish  P()ly[)heme  had  confined  himself  to 
his  milk  diet,  and  preserved  his  eye  ;  nor 
coxld  Ulysses  be  much  more  concerned 
than  mvself,  when  his  comnanions  were 


*  By  this  woid  here,  and  in  most  other  parts  of 
i»ur  work,  we  mean  everv  reader  in  the  world. 
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[  turned  into  swine  by  Circe,  who  showed, 
I  think,  afterwards,  too  much  regard  for 
man's  llesh,  to  be  supposed  capaUe  of  con- 
verting it  into  bacon.  I  wisn,  i'.cewise, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  Homer  could  have 
known  the  rule  prescribed  by  Horace,  to 
introduce  supernatural  agents  as  seldom 
as  possible.  We  should  not  then  have 
seen  liis  gods  coming  on  trivial  errands, 
and  often  behaving  themselves  so  as  not 
only  to  forfeit  all  title  to  respect,  but  to 
become  the  objects  of  scorn  and  derision. 
A  conduct  which  must  have  shocked  the 
credulity  of  a  pious  and  sagacious  heathen  ; 
and  which  could  never  have  been  defended, 
unless  by  agreeing  with  a  supposition  to 
which  I  have  been  sometimes  almost  in- 
clined, tfiat  this  most  glorious  poet,  as  lie 
certainly  was,  had  an  intent  to  burlesque 
the  superstitious  faith  of  his  own  age  and 
country. 

But  I  have  rested  too  long  on  a  doctrin 
which  can  be  of  no  use  to  a  christian  ^vn- 
ter;  for  as  he  cannot  introduce  into  iiia 
works  any  of  that  heavenly  host  which 
make  a  part  of  his  creed,  so  is  it  horrid 
puerility  to  search  the  heathen  theology 
lor  any  of  those  deities  who  have  been 
long  since  dethroned  from  their  immor 
tality.  Lord  Shaftesbury  observes,  that 
nothing  is  more  cold  than  the  invocation 
of  a  muse  by  a  modern :  he  might  have 
added,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
A  modern  may,  with  much  more  elegance, 
invoke  a  barrel,  as  some  have  thought 
Homer  did,  or  a  mug  of  ale,  with  the  au- 
thor of  Hudibras  ;  which  latter  may,  per- 
haps, have  inspired  much  more  poetry,  as 
well  as  prose,  than  all  the  liquors  of  Hip- 
pocrene  or  Helicon. 

The  only  supernatural  agents  which  cau 
in  any  manner  be  allowed  to  us  moderns, 
are  ghosts  ;  but  of  these  I  would  advise  an 
author  to  be  extremely  sparing.  These 
are,  indeed,  like  arsenic  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs  in  physic,  to  be  used  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  nor  would  I  advice 
the  introduction  of  them  at  all  in  those 
works,  or  by  those  authors,  to  which,  or 
to  whom,  a  horse-laugh  in  the  readei 
would  be  any  great  prejudice  or  mortitica 
tion. 

As  for  elves  and  fairies,  and  other  s  cY 
mummery,  I  purposely  omit  the  inerdor 
of  them,  as  Ishould  be  very  unwillirg  i 
confine  within  any  bounds  those  surpijsin.'jj 
imaginations,  for  whose  vast  capacity  tiie 
limits  of  human  nature  are  too  narrow  ; 
whose  works  are  to  be  ccnsidcred  as  a  new 
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creation  ;  ai\J  who  have  consequently  hist 
right,  10  do  what  they  will  with  their  own. 

Man,  therefore,  is  the  highest  subject, 
(unless  on  very  extraordinary  occasions 
indeed,)  i/hich  presents  itself  to  the  pen  of 
"Uir  histoi.an,  or  of  our  poet;  and,  in  re- 
lating his  actions,  great  care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  we  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
agent  we  describe. 

Nor  is  possibility  alone  sufiicient  to  jus- 
tify us  ;  we  must  keep  likewise  within  the 
rules  of  probability.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
0[)inion  of  Aristotle ;  or,  if  not,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  wise  man,  whose  authority 
will  be  as  weighty  when  it  is  as  old,  '  That 
.t  is  no  excuse  for  a  poet  who  relates  what 
»s  incredible,  that  the  thing  related  is  mat- 
ter of  fact.'  This  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lowed true  with  regard  to  poetry,  but  it 
may  ])e  thought  impracticable  to  extend  it 
lo  the  historian ;  for  he  is  obliged  to  record 
matters  as  he  finds  them,  though  they 
may  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  as 
will  require  no  small  degree  of  historical 
faith  to  swallow  them.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cessless armament  of  Xerxes,  described  by 
Herodotus,  or  the  successful  expedition  of 
Alexander,  related  by  Arrian.  Such  of 
later  years  was  the  victory  of  Agincourt, 
obtained  by  Harry  the  Fifth ;  or  that  of 
Narva,  won  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden.  All  which  instances,  the  more 
we  reflect  on  them,  appear  still  the  more 
astonishing. 

Such  facts,  however,  as  they  occur  in 
the  thread  of  the  story,  nay,  indeed,  as 
1'iey  constitute  the  essential  part  of  it,  the 
historian  is  not  only  justifiable  in  recording 
as  they  really  happened,  but  indeed  would 
be  unpardonable  should  he  omit  or  alter 
Ihem.  But  there  are  other  facts  not  of 
such  consequence  nor  so  necessary,  which, 
though  ever  so  well  attested,  may  never- 
theless be  sacrificed  to  oblivion,  in  com- 
plaisance to  the  skepticism  of  a  reader. 
Such  is  that  memorable  story  of  the  ghost 
of  Georfje  Viilers,  which  mi^ht  with  more 

Propriety  have  been  made  a  present  of  to 
h.  Drelincourt,  to  have  kept  the  ghost  of 
Mrs.  Veale  company,  at  the  head  of  his 
Discourse  upon  Death,  than  have  been  in- 
troduced into  so  solemn  a  work  as  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion. 

To  say  the  truth,  if  the  historian  will 
confine  himself  to  what  really  happened, 
and  utterly  reject  any  circumstance,  which, 
though  never  so  well  attested,  he  mus^t  be 
well  assured  is  ^klse,  he  will  sometimes  fall 
into  the  marvellous,  Out  never  in*o  the  in- 
credible. He  will  3lten  laise  the  wonder 
and  surprise  of  his  reader,  but  never  that 
Ifncredulous  hatred  mentioned  by  Horace. 
It  is  by  falling  into  fiction,  therefore,  that 
Hve  generally  oflend  against  this  rule,  of 
'.feserting  probabilit}',  which  the  historian 


seldom,  if  ever,  quits,  till  he  foisakes  ha 
character,  and  conmiences  a  writer  of  ro- 
mance. In  this,  however,  those  histori 
ans,  who  relate  public  transactions,  have 
the  advantage  of  us  who  confine  ourseive* 
to  scenes  of  pi  ivate  life.  The  credit  of  the 
former  is  by  common  notoriety  supporteo 
for  a  long  time;  and  public  records,  with 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  authors, 
bear  evidence  to  their  truth  in  future  ages. 
Thus  a  Trajan  and  an  Antoninus,  a  Nero 
and  a  Caligula,  have  all  met  with  the  be- 
lief of  posterity  ;  and  no  one  doubts  bul 
that  men  so  very  good,  and  so  very  bad,, 
were  once  the  masters  of  mankind. 

But  w^e,  who  deal  in  private  character, 
who  search  into  the  most  retired  recesses^ 
and  draw  forth  examples  of  virtue  and 
vice  from  holes  and  corners  of  the  world, 
are  in  a  more  dangerous  situation.  As 
we  have  no  public  notoriety,  no  concur- 
rent testimony,  no  records  to  support  and 
corroborate  what  we  deliver,  it  becomes 
us  to  keep  within  the  limits  not  only  of 
possibility,  but  of  probability  too ;  and  this 
more  especially  in  painting  what  is  greatly 
good  and  amiable.  Knavery  and  folly, 
though  never  so  exorbitant,  will  more 
easily  meet  with  assent;  for  ill-nature 
adds  great  support  and  strength  to  faith. 

Thus  we  may,  perhaps  with  little  dan- 
ger, relate  the  history  of  Fisher ;  Avho 
having  long  owed  his  bread  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Derby,  and  having  one  morn- 
ing received  a  considerable  bounty  from 
his  hands,  yet,  in  order  to  possess  himself 
of  what  remained  in  his  friend's  scrutoire, 
concealed  himself  in  a  public  office  of  the 
temple,  through  which  there  was  a  pas- 
sage into  Mr.  Derby's  chambers.  Here 
he  overheard  Mr.  Derby  for  many  hours 
solacing  himself  at  an  entertainment  wlwcn 
he  that  evening  gave  his  friends,  and  to 
which  Fisher  had  been  invited.  During 
all  this  time,  no  tender,  no  grateful  reflec- 
tions arose  to  restrain  his  purpose  ;  but 
when  the  poor  gentleman  had  let  his  com- 
pany out  through  the  office,  Fisher  came 
suddenly  from  his  lurking-place,  and  walk- 
ing softly  behind  his  friend  into  his  cham- 
ber, discharged  a  pistol-ball  into  )iis  head. 
This  may  be  believed  Avhen  the  bones  of 
Fisher  are  as  rotten  as  his  heart.  Nay, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  credited,  that  the  villain 
went  tw^o  days  afterwards  with  some 
young  ladies  to  the  play  of  Hamlet;  and 
with  an  unaltered  countenance  heard  one 
of  the  ladies,  who  little  suspected  how  near 
she  was  to  the  person,  cry  out,  '  Good 
God !  if  the  man  that  murdered  Mr.  Derby 
was  now  present.'  Manifesting  in  this  a 
more  seared  and  callous  conscience  than 
even  Nero  himself;  of  whom  we  are  tol  i 
by  Suetonius,  '  that  the  consciousness  ol 
his  guilt  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  be 
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crame  iinnitc<ii;tely  iniolcrable,  and  ho  con- 
tinued ;  noi'  could  nil  the  confrratiilation-s 
of  t'lo  soldioin,  of  the  senate,  and  the  pco- 
n.o,  allay  tl.G  iiorrors  of  his  conscience,' 

IJut  now,  o\i  the  other  hand,  KJiould  I 
tell  my  re;ider,  that  I  had  known  a  man 
whcee  penetratingf  j.'-enius  had  enabled  him 
to  raise  a  larfjc  fortune  in  a  way  where  no 
bcf^inninnf  was  chalked  out  to  him ;  that 
ho  had  done  (his  with  the  most  perfect 
preservation  of  his  integrity,  and  not  only 
without  the  least  injustice  or  injury  to  any 
one  individual  person,  but  with  the  highest 
advantaire  to  trade,  and  a  vast  increase  of 
the  public  revenue  ;  that  he  had  expended 
»)ne  part  of  the  income  of  this  fortune  in 
discovering  a  taste  superior  to  most,  by- 
works  where  the  highest  dignity  was 
united  with  the  purest  simplicity,  and  an- 
other part  in  displaying  a  degree  of  good- 
less  superior  to  all  men,  by  acts  of  charity 
to  objects  whose  only  recommendations 
were  their  merits,  or  their  wants ;  that  he 
was  most  industrious  in  searching  after 
merit  in  distress,  most  eager  to  relieve  it, 
and  then  as  careful,  (perhaps  too  careful,) 
to  conceal  what  he  had  done  ;  that  his 
house,  his  furniture,  his  gardens,  his  table, 
his  private  hospitality,  and  his  public  be- 
neficence, all  denoted  the  mind  from  which 
they  flowed,  and  were  all  intrinsically  rich 
and  nohle,  without  tinsel,  or  external  os- 
ten'^.ation ;  that  he  filled  every  relation  in 
ife  witn  the  most  adequate  virtue  ;  that  he 
was  i^>ost  piously  religious  to  his  Creator, 
most  zealously  loyal  to  his  sovereign  ;  a 
most  tender  husband  to  his  wife,  a  kind 
relation,  a  munificent  patron,  a  warm  and 
firm  friend,  a  knowing  and  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, indulgent  to  his  servants,  hospita- 
ble to  his  neighbours,  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  benevolent  to  ail  mankind. 
Should  I  add  to  these  the  epithets  of'wise, 
brave,  elegant,  and  indeed  every  other 
amiable  epithet  in  our  language,  I  might 
surely  eay^ 

— Quiscredet?  nemo  Hercnle  !  nemo  I 
Vel  dui,  Tel  nemo. 

And  yet  I  know  a  man  who  is  all  I  have 
here  descrio^d.  But  a  single  instance, 
(and  I  really  know  not  such  another,)  is 
not  sufficient  lo  justify  us,  while  we  are 
writing  to  thousands  who  never  heard  of 
the  person,  nor  of  any  thing  like  him. 
Such  rarcp,  aves  should  be  remitted  to  tlie 
epitaph  writer,  or  to  some  poet,  who  may 
condescend  to  hitch  him  in  a  distich,  or  to 
sJide  him  into  a  rhyme  with  an  air  of  care- 
essness  and  neglect,  without  giving  any 
offence  to  the  reader. 

In  the  last  place,  the  actions  should  be 
Euch  as  may  not  only  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  agency,  and  which  human 
a^en's  may  probably  be  supposed  to  do: 


but  they  should  be  likely  for  the  very  actors 
and  characters  themselves  to  have  per- 
formed ;  for  what  may  be  only  wonderful 
and  surprising  in  one  man,  may  become 
improbable,  or  indeed  imj)ossible,  when 
related  of  another. 

This  last  requisite  is  what  the  dramatic 
critics  call  conversation  of  character;  anJ 
it  requires  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of 
judgment,  and  a  most  ex.  U  knowledge  (»f 
liuman  nature. 

It  is  admirably  remarked  by  a  most  ex- 
cellent writer,  that  zeal  can  no  more  hurry 
a  man  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  him- 
self, than  a  rapid  stream  can  carry  a  boat 
against  its  own  current.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  for  a  man  to  act  in  direct  contra 
diction  to  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  is,  i( 
not  impossible,  as  improbable  and  as  mi- 
raculous as  any  thing  which  can  well  be 
conceived.  Should  the  best  parts  of  the 
story  of  M.  Antoninus  be  ascribed  to  Ne 
ro,  or  should  the  worst  incidents  of  Nero's 
life  be  imputed  to  Antoninus,  what  would 
be  more  shocking  to  belief  than  either  in- 
stance .''  whereas  both  these,  being  related 
of  their  proper  agent,  constitute  the  truly 
marvellous. 

Our  modern  authors  of  comedy  have 
fallen  almost  universally  into  the  error  here 
hinted  at :  their  heroes  generally  are  no 
torious  rogues,  and  their  heroines  aban- 
doned jades,  during  the  first  four  acts  ;  but 
in  the  fifth,  the  former  become  very  wor- 
thy gentlemen,  and  the  latter  women  ol" 
virtue  and  discretion  ;  nor  is  the  writer 
often  so  kind  as  to  give  himself  the  least 
trouble  to  reconcile  or  account  for  this 
monstrous  change  and  incongruity.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  other  reason  to  be  assigned 
for  it,  than  because  the  play  is  drawing  to 
a  conclusion ;  as  if  it  was  no  les^  natura 
in  a  rogue  to  repent  in  the  last  act  of  a  play 
than  in  the  last  of  his  life ;  whicli  Ave  per- 
ceive to  be  generally  the  case  at  Tyburn, 
a  place  which  might  indeed  close  the  scene 
of  some  comedies  with  much  propriety,  ag 
the  heroes  in  these  are  most  commonly 
eminent  for  those  very  talents  which  not 
only  bring  men  to  the  gallows,  but  enable 
them  to  make  an  heroic  figure  when  they 
are  there. 

Within  these  few  restrictions,  I  think, 
every  writer  may  be  permitted  to  deal  as 
much  in  the  wonderful  as  he  pleases;  nay, 
if  he  thus  keeps  within  the  rules  of  credi 
bility,  the  more  he  can  surprise  the  readei, 
the  more  he  will  engage  his  attention,  and 
the  more  he  will  charm  him.  As  a  genius 
of  the  highest  rank  observes  in  his  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Bathos,  '  The  great  art  oi 
all  poetry  is  to  mix  truth  with  fiction,  in 
order  13  join  the  credible  with  the  surpr*" 


sing. 


tor  though  every  good  author  will  coi 
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fine  himself  within  the  hounds  of  pruha- 
bihty,  it  is  hy  no  means  necessary  that  his 
characters,  or  his  incidents,  should  he 
trite,  common,  or  vulgar;  such  as  happen 
in  every  street,  or  in  every  liouse,  or  which 
may  be  mef.  with  in  the  home  articles  of  a 
newspaper.  Nor  must  he  be  inhibited 
from  showing  many  persons  and  tliinirs, 
which  may  possibly  have  never  fallen 
within  the  know.edge  of  great  part  of  his 
readers.  If  the  writer  strictly  observes 
the  rules  above  mentioned,  he  hath  dis- 
charged his  part ;  and  is  then  entitled  to 
some  fliith  from  his  reader,  who  is  indeed 
piuity  of  critical  infidelity  if  he  disbelieves 
*iim.  For  want  of  a  portion  of  such  faith, 
-  remember  the  character  of  a  young  lady 
»f  quality,  which  was  condemned  on  the 
stage  for  being  unnatural,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  a  very  large  assembly  of 
clerks  and  apprentices;  though  it  had  the 
previous  suffrages  of  many  ladies  of  the 
first  rank  ;  one  of  whom,  very  eminent  for 
her  understanding,  declared  it  was  the 
picture  of  half  the  young  people  of  her 
axiiaintance. 


CHAPTER  II. 

/»  which  the  landlady  pays  a  visit  to  Mr,  Jones, 

When  Jones  had  taken  leave  of  his 
fncnJ  the  lieutenant,  he  endeavoured  to 
dose  his  eyes,  but  all  in  vain ;  his  spirits 
were  too  lively  and  wakeful  to  be  lulled  to 
sleep.  So  having  amused,  or  rather  tor- 
mented himself,  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
Sophia  till  it  was  open  daylight,  he  called 
fi>r  some  tea ;  upon  which  occasion  my 
landlady  herself  vouchsafed  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

This  was  indeed  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  him,  or  at  least  had  taken  any  notice 
of  him ;  but  as  the  lieutenant  had  assured 
her  that  he  was  csrtainly  some  young  gen- 
t'eman  of  fashion,  she  now  determined  to 
b..iow  him  all  the  respect  in  her  jwwer; 
lor,  to  speak  truly,  this  was  one  of  those 
houses  where  gtntlemen,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  advertisements,  meet  with  civil 
treatment  for  their  money. 

She  had  no  sooner  begun  to  make  his 
tea,  than  she  likewise  began  to  discourse ; 
*  La !  sir,'  said  she,  '  I  think  it  is  great 
pity  that  such  a  pretty  j^oung  gentleman 
ghould  undervalue  himself  so,  as  to  go 
about  with  these  soldier  fellows.  They 
call  themselves  gentlemen,  I  warrant  you  ; 
hut,  as  my  first  husband  used  to  say,  they 
siiould  remember  it  is  we  that  pay  them. 
And  to  be  sure  it  is  very  hard  upon  us  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  'um,  and  to  keep  'um 
loo,  as  we  publicans  are.  I  had  twenty 
ol  'um  last  night,  besides  officers,  nay,  for 
ujntter  o'  that,  I  had  rather  have  the  sol 


diers  than  officers:  for  notfimg  is  i.ver 
good  enough  for  those  si)ark.s  ;  and,  I  ara 
sure,  if  you  was  to  see  the  hills  •  la  '  sir 
it  is  nothing.  I  have  had  less  trouble, 
warrant  you,  with  a  good  scpiire's  liimily, 
where  we  take  forty  or  fifty  shillings  of  a 
night,  besides  horses.  And  yet  I  warrants 
me,  there  is  narrow  a  one  of  all  those  offi- 
cer fellows,  but  looks  upon  himself  to  be 
as  good  {IS  narrow  a  squire  of  500/.  a  year. 
To  be  sure  it  doth  me  good  to  hear  their 
men  run  about  after  'um,  crying  your  ho- 
nour, and  your  honour.  Marry  come  up 
Avith  such  honour,  and  an  ordinary  at  a 
shilling  a  head.  Then  there's  such  swear- 
ing among  'um,  to  be  sure  it  frightens  me 
out  o'  my  w\\.i'.  I  thinks  nothing  can  ever 
prosper  with  such  Avicked  people.  And  here 
one  of  'um  has  used  you  in  so  barbarous  a 
manner.  I  thought  indeed  how  well  the 
rest  would  secure  him  :  they  all  hang  to- 
gether; for  if  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
death,  which  1  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not, 
it  would  have  been  all  as  one  to  such 
wicked  people.  They  would  have  let  thf 
murderer  go.  Laud  have  mercy  upon  'um 
I  would  not  have  such  a  sin  to  answer  for, 
for  the  whole  world.  But  tl.ough  you 
are  likely,  with  the  blessing  of  Goa^  to  re- 
cover, there  is  laa  for  him  yet;  and  if  you 
will  employ  lawyer  Small,  I  ds.rest  be 
sworn  he'll  make  the  fellow  fly  the  country 
for  him ;  though  perhaps  he'll  have  fled 
the  country  before ;  for  it  is  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow  with  such  chaps.  1 
hope,  however,  you  will  learn  more  wit 
lor  the  future,  and  return  back  to  your 
friends :  I  warrant  they  are  all  miserable 
for  your  loss  ;  and  if  they  was  but  to  know 
what  had  happened — La,  my  seemi-ng!  1 
would  not  for  the  world  they  should. 
Come,  come,  we  know  very  well  what  ali 
the  matter  is ;  but  if  one  won't  another 
will ;  so  pretty  a  gentleman  need  never 
want  a  lady.  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  as  you,  1 
would  see  the  finest  she  that  ever  wore  a 
head  hanged,  before  I  would  go  for  a  sol- 
dier for  her. — Nay,  don't  blush  so!'  (lor 
indeed  he  did  to  a  violent  decree.)  '  Why, 
you  thought,  sir,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  warrant  you,  about  Madam  Sophia.' 
'  How,'  says  Jones,  starting  up,  '  do  you 
know  my  Sophia  ?' — '  Do  I  !  ay,  marry,' 
cries  the  landlady  :  '  many's  the  time  hath 
she  lain  in  this  house.' — 'With  her  aunt, 
I  suppose,'  says  Jones. — '  Why,  there  it  is, 
now,'  cries  the  landlady.  '  Ay,  ay,  ay,  1 
know  the  old  lady  very  well.  And  a  sweex 
young  creature  is  Madam  Sopliia,  that's 
the  truth  on't.' — '  A  sweet  creature  !'  cnei 
Jones  ;  '  O  Heavens  ! 

Angels  are  pamteJ  fair  to  look  like  htr. 
There's  in  her  aL  that  we  believe  of  Hea^'a 
Amazing  brightness,  purity, and  tru  H, 
Eterrtai  joy,  and  everlasting  love 
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Ana  could  I  ever  have  inianrined  that 
voM  had  kii()\vi\  r.iy  Sopliia  ?' — '  I  vvisli,' 
says  the  landlady,  '  you  knew  lialfso  much 
of  her.  What  would  you  liave  <rivcn  to 
have  sat  hy  her  Inul-.-jide  ?  What  a  deli- 
cious neck  she  liatli !  1I(.t  loverly  lind)s 
■javc  stretched  themselves  in  that  very 
d(^I  you  now  lie  in.' — '  Here  !'  cries  Jones: 

lilith  Sophia  ever  lain  here  ?' — '  Ay,  ay, 
here;  there,  in  that  very  hed,'  says  the 

andlady:  '  where  I  w'ii:h  you  liad  her  this 
nionieut ;  and  she  may  wish  so  too,  for 
any  thiufr  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  for  she 
hath  mentioned  your  name  to  me.' — 'Ha!' 
cries  he  ;  '  did  sJie  ever  mention  her  poor 
Jones  .^  You  flatter  me  now  :  I  can  never 
believe  so  irmch.' — '  Why,  then,'  answered 
she.  '  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  and  the  devil 
may  fetch  me  if  I  speak  a  syllable  more 
than  the  truth,  I  have  heard  her  mention 
Mr.  Jones  ;  but  in  a  civil  and  modest  way, 
(  confess  ;  yet  I  could  perceive  she  thought 
a  great  deal  more  than  she  said.' — '  0,  my 
dear  woman  !'  cries  Jones,  '  her  thoughts 
of  me  I  shall  never  be  worthy  of.  Oh,  she 
is  all  gentleness,  kindness,  goodness  !  Why 
was  such  a  rascal  as  I  born,  even  to  give 
her  soft  bosom  a  moment's  uneasiness  ? 
Why  am  I  cursed  .''  I,  who  would  undergo 
all  the  plagues  and  miseries  which  any 
demon  ev7'r  invented  for  mankind  to  pro- 
cure ner  any  good;  my,  torture  itself 
could  not  be  misery  to  me,  did  I  but  know 
that  she  was  happy.' — '  Wliy,  look  you 
there,  now,'  says  the  landlady ;  '  I  told  her 
you  was  a  constant  lover.' — 'But  pray, 
madam,  tell  me  when  or  where  you  knew 
any  thing  of  me  ;  for  I  never  was  here 
before,  nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  you.' — '  Nor  is  it  possible  you  should,' 
answered  she  ;  '  for  you  was  a  little  thing 
when  I  had  you  in  my  lap  at  the  squire's?' 
— 'How,  the  squire's  ?'  says  Jones  :  '  what, 
do  you  know  the  great  and  good  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  then?' — 'Yes,  marry  do  I,'  says 
she:  'who  in  the  country  doth  not?' — 
'  The  fame  of  liis  goodness,  indeed,'  an- 
swered Jones,  '  must  have  extended  far- 
ther than  tliis  ;  but  Heaven  only  can  know 
him,  can  know  that  benevolence  which  is 
copied  from  itself,  and  sent  upon  earth  as 
it.s  own  pattern.  Mankind  are  as  ignorant 
of  such  divine  goodness,  as  they  are  un- 
worthy of  it  ;  but  none  so  unworthy  of  it 
as  myself.  1,  who  Avas  raised  by  him  to 
such  a  heiglit,  taken  in.  as  you  must  well 
know,  a  poor  base-born  child,  adopted  by 
him,  and  treated  as  his  own  son,  to  dare 
by  my  follies  to  disoblige  him,  to  draw  his 
vengeance  upon  me.  Yes,  I  deserve  it  all; 
for  I  will  never  be  so  ungrateful  as  ever  i 
to  think  he  hath  done  an  act  of  injustice  ! 
by  me.  No,  I  deserve  tt)  be  turned  out  i 
oi  doors,  as  T  am.  And  now,  madam,'  | 
Ba\  s  he,  'I  believe  you  will  not  blame  me  I 


for  turning  soldier,  especl/iily  with  tucc.  a 
Ibrtune  as  this  in  my  pocket.'  At  which 
wonls  he  shook  a  i)urse,  v/hich  liad  but 
very  liltle  in  it,  and  which  still  ap])e-jrcd 
to  ihe  landlady  to  havi.'  less. 

My  good  landlady  was,  (according  to 
vulgar  phrase,)  struck  all  of  a  heap  hy  \}iU 
relation.  She  answered  coldly,  '  That  to 
he  sure  people  were  the  best  judges  what 
was  most  i)roper  for  their  circiunstance«. 
But  hark,'  says  she,  '  I  think  I  hear  some- 
body call.  Coming  !  coining  !  the  devil's 
in  all  our  volk  ;  nobody  }:atli  any  ears.  1 
nuist  go  down  stairs;  if  you  want  any 
more  breakfast,  the  maid  will  come  up. 
Cominn;!'  At  which  words,  without  ta 
king  any  leave,  she  flung  out  of  the  room; 
for  the  lower  sort  of  people  are  very  tena- 
cious of  respect ;  and  thougli  they  are  con- 
tented to  give  this  gratis  to  persons  of 
quality,  yet  they  never  confer  it  on  those 
of  their  own  order  without  taking  care  to 
be  well  paid  for  their  pains. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  surgeon  makes  his  second  appearance 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  that 
the  reader  may  not  be  mistaken  in  ima- 
gining the  landlady  knew  .more  than  she 
did,  nor  suprised  that  she  knew  so  much, 
it  m.iy  be  necessary  to  inform  him,  that 
the  lieutenant  had  acquainted  her  that  the 
name  of  Sophia  had  been  the  occasion  of 
the  quarrel;  and,  as  for  the  rest  of  her 
knowledge,  the  sagacious  reader  will  ol>- 
serve  how  she  came  by  it  In  the  preceding 
scene.  Great  curiosity  was  indeed  mixed 
with  her  virtues  ;  and  she  never  wi  !ingly 
suffered  any  one  to  depart  from  her  h  )use, 
without  inquiring  as  much  as  possible  into 
their  names,  families,  and  fortunes. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Jones,  in- 
stead of  animadverting  on  her  behaviour, 
reflected  that  he  was  in  the  same  bed 
which  he  was  informed  had  held  his  dear 
Sophia.  This  occasioned  a  thousand  fond 
and  tender  thoughts,  which  we  would 
dwell  longer  upon,  did  we  not  consider  that 
such  kind  of  lovers  will  make  a  ver}'-  incon- 
siderable part  of  our  readers.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  surgeon  found  him,  when  he  came 
to  dress  his  wound.  The  doctor  perceiv- 
ing, upon  examination,  that  his  pulse  was 
disordered,  and  hearing  that  he  had  not 
slept,  declared  that  he  was  in  great  dan- 
ger ;  for  he  apprehended  a  fever  was 
coming  on,  which  he  would  have  prevented 
by  bleeding,  but  Jones  would  not  submit, 
declaring  he  would  lose  no  more  blood ; 
'and  doctor,'  saj'-s  he,  '  if  you  will  be  sa 
kind  only  to  dress  my  head,  i  have  nn 
doid)t  of  being  well  in  a  day  or  two.' 

'I  wisli,'  answered  the  surgeon.  'lei>ul  I 
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assure  vnur  bcinfr  Avcll  in  a  monlli  or  two. 
Well,  indeed!  No,  no,  people  nre  not  so 
Koon  wdl  of  such  contusions;  but,  sir,  I  ain 
not  at  this  time  of  da}''  to  be  inslructed  in 
my  operations  by  a  patient,  and  I  ./nsiston 
making  a  revulsion  before  I  dress  you.' 

Jones  persisted  obstinately  in  liis  refusal, 
and  the  doctor  at  last  yielded  ;  telling  lijm 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  be  an- 
iiwerable  for  the  ill  consequence,  and  hoped 
he  would  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  given  liim  a  contrary  advice  ; 
which  the  patient  promised  he  would. 

The  doctor  retired  into  the  kitchen, 
where,  addressing  himself  to  the  landlady, 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  undutiful  be- 
haviour of  his  patient,  who  would  not  be 
blooded,  though  he  was  in  a  fever. 

*It  is  an  eating  fever,  then,'  says  the 
landlady;  'for  he  hath  devoured  tAvo 
Gwingeing  buttered  toasts  tliis  morning  for 
breakfast.' 

'  Very  likely,'  says  tlie  doctor  :  '  I  have 
known  people  eat  in  a  fever  ;  and  it  is  very 
tasily  accounted  for ;  because  the  acidity 
occasioned  by  the  febrile  matter  may  sti- 
mulate the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
thereby  occasion  a  craving  which  will  not 
be  easily  distinguishable  from  a  natural  ap- 
petite ;  but  the  aliment  will  not  be  concre- 
ted, nor  assimirated  into  chyle,  and  so  will 
corrode  the  vascular  orifices,  and  thus  will 
aggravate  the  febrific  symptoms.  Indeed, 
I  think  the  gentleman  in  a  very  dangerous 
way,  and,  ii'he  is  not  blooded,  I  am  afraid 
will  die.' 

'  Kvery  n  must  die  some  time  or 
other,'  answered  the  good  woman;  'it  is 
no  business  of  mine.  I  hope,  doctor,  you 
\vH)uld  not  have  me  liold  him  while  you 
bleed  him. — But,  harkee,  a  word  in  your 
ear;  I  would  advise  you,  before  you  pro- 
ceed too  far,  to  take  care  who  is  to  be  your 
paymaster.' 

'Paymaster,'  said  the  doctor,  staring; 
'  Why,  I've  a  gentleman  under  my  hands, 
have  I  not  ?' 

'  I  imagined  so  as  well  as  you,'  said  the 
landlady  ;  '  but,  as  my  first  husband  used 
to  say,  every  thing  is  not  what  it  looks  to 
be.  He  is  an  arrant  scrub,  I  assure  j'ou. 
'However,  take  no  notice  that  I  mentioned 
any  thing  to  you  of  the  matter  ;  but  I 
think  people  in  business  oft  always  to  let 
one  another  know  such  things.' 

'And  have  I  suffered  such  a  fellow  as 
this,'  cries  the  doctor,  in  a  passion,  '  to  in- 
sti\ict  me  .'*  Shall  I  hear  my  practice  insult- 
ed by  one  who  will  not  pay  me  !  I  am  glad 
I  have  made  this  discovery  in  time.  I  will 
see  now  whether  he  will  be  blooded  or  no.' 
He  then  irr.mediately  went  up  stairs,  and 
flinging  open  the  door  of  the  ciiamber  with 
much  violence,  awaked  poor  Jones  from  a 
v.i:ry  ^luad  natt,  into  which  lie  was  fallen, 


and,  what  wa*  f:lill  won^c,  from  a  dedciouc 
dream  concern'.ng  So])hia. 

'  Will  you  be  blooded  or  no  : '  cries  tlie 
doctor,  in  a  rage.  'I  have  tola  you  my 
resolution  already,'  answered  Jones,  'and 
I  wish  with  all  my  iieart  you  lia-d  taken 
my  aiiswer ;  for  you  liave  awakened  me 
out  of  the  sweetest  sleep  which  I  ever  liad 
in  my  life.' 

*'  Ay,  ay,'  cries  the  doctor ;  '  many  a  man 
hath  dozed  away  his  life.  Sleep  is  not  al- 
ways good,  no  more  than  Ibod  ;  but  re- 
member. I  demand  of  you  for  the  last  time, 
will  you  be  blooded .'" — '  I  answer  you  for 
the  last  time,'  said  Jones,  '  I  will  not.' — 
'  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  you,'  cries  the 
doctor;  'and  I  desire  you  to  pay  me  for 
the  trouble  I  have  had  already.  Two  jour 
neys  at  5s.  each,  two  dressings  at  5s.  more, 
and  half  a  crown  for  phlebotomy.' — 'I  hope,' 
said  Jones,  'you  don't  intend  to  leave  me 
in  this  condition.' — 'Indeed,  but  I  shall,' 
said  the  other. — '  Then,'  said  Jones,  'you 
have  used  me  most  rascally,  and  I  will  not 
pay  you  a  farthing.' — '  Very  well,'  cries 
the  doctor ;  '  the  first  loss  is  the  best. 
What  a  pox  did  my  landlady  mean  by 
send  in  (T  for  me  to  such  vagabonds  !'  At 
which  words  he  flung  out  oi  the  room,  and 
his  patient  turning  himself  about  soon  re- 
covered his  sleep  ;  but  his  dream  was  un- 
fortunately gone. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

In  whichis  introduced  one  of  the  pleasantest  barbers 
that  ivas  ever  recorded  in  histoiii,  the  baroer  oj 
Bagdad,  or  he  in  Don  Q,idxote,  not  excepted. 

The  clock  had  now  struck  five,  when 
Jones  awaked  from  a  nap  of  seven  hours,  so 
much  refreshed,  and  in  such  perfect  health 
and  spirits,  that  he  resolved  to  get  up  and 
dress  himself;  for  which  purpose  lie  un- 
locked his  portmanteau,  and  took  out  clean 
linen  and  a  suit  of  clothes ;  but  first  lie 
slipt  on  a  frock,  and  went  down  into  the 
kitchen  to  bespeak  something  that  might 
pacify  certain  tumults  he  found  rising  with- 
in his  stomach. 

Meeting  the  landlady,  he  accosted  lier 
with  great  civility,  and  asked,  '  What  he 
could  have  for  dinner.^' — 'For  dinner! 
says  she;  'it  is  an  odd  time  o4"  day  to 
think  about  dinner.  There  is  nothing 
drest  in  the  house,  and  th.e  fire  is  almost 
out.' — '  Well,  but,'  says  he,  '  I  aiust  have 
something  to  eat,  and  it  is  indifTerent  to  me 
what ;  lor,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  was  ne 
ver  more  hungry  in  my  life.' — 'Then,'  say^ 
she,  'I  believe  there  is  a  j  iece  of  cold  but- 
tock and  carrot,  which  wi!<l  fit  you.' — 'No- 
thing better,' answered  Jones;  'but  I  should 
be  olVdged  to  you,  if  you  would  let  it  be 
fiied.'     To  wiiich  the  landladv  consented 
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OJK  saut,  s'nllinjr,  'SI)'*  was  crjad  to  sco 
him  so  well  recovered  \  for  Ih.;  sweeliu^ss 
orour  liero's  temj)er  w;>s  almost  irresisti- 
ble ;  besides,  she  was  really  no  ill-lmmour- 
i\l  woman  at  the  bottom;  bin.  she  loved 
money  so  much,  that  she  iiated  {;very  thing 
which  had  the  semblance  ol'iioverly. 

Jones  now  returned,  in  or(»er  to  dress 
iiimself,  while  his  dinner  was  ])rei)arin<jr, 
nnd  was,  according  to  his  orders,  attended 
by  the  barber. 

This  barber,  v/ho  went  by  the  name  of 
liittle  Benjamin,  was  a  fellow  of  great  od- 
dity and  humour,  which  had  frequently  led 
him  into  small  inconveniences,  sucli  as 
slaps  in  the  liicc,  kicks  in  the  breech,  bro- 
ken bones,  &c.  For  every  one  doth  not 
understand  a  jest ;  and  those  who  do  are 
often  disi)leased  with  being  themselves  the 
Bubject  of  it.  This  vice  was,  however,  in- 
curable in  him ;  and  though  he  had  often 
smarted  for  it,  yet  if  ever  he  conceived  a 
joke,  he  was  certain  to  be  delivered  of  it, 
without  the  least  respect  of  persons,  time, 
or  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  otlier  particulari- 
ties in  his  character,  which  I  shall  not 
mention,  as  the  reader  will  himself  very 
easily  perceive  them,  on  his  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  this  extraordinary  person. 

Jones  being  impatient  to  be  dressed,  fir 
a  reason  which  may  easily  be  imagined, 
thought  the  shaver  was  very  tedious  in 
preparing  his  suds,  and  begged  him  to 
make  haste ;  to  wliich  the  other  answered 
with  much  gravity,  for  he  never  discom- 
posed his  muscles  on  any  account,  '■festina 
lente  is  a  proverb  which  I  learned  long  be- 
fore lever  touched  a  razor.' — 'I  find, friend, 
you  are  a  scholar,'  replied  Jones.  '  A  poor 
one,'  said  the  barber,  '  imri  omnia  possu- 
mns  omnesJ  '  Again  1'  said  Jones  ;  '  I  fan- 
cy you  are  trood  at  capping  verses.' — '  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,'  said  the  barber,  '^non  tanto 
me  diguor  honore.^  And  then  proceeding 
to  his  operation,  'Sir,'  said  he,  'since  I 
have  dealt  in  suds,  I  could  never  discover 
more  than  two  reasons  for  shaving ;  the 
one  is  to  get  a  beard,  and  the  other  to  get 
rid  of  one.  I  conjecture,  sir,  it  may  not  be 
long  since  you  shav^ed,  from  the  former  of 
these  motives.  Upon  my  word,  you  have 
had  good  success  ;  for  one  may  say  of  your 
beard,  that  it  is  tondenti  gravior.^ — '  I  con- 
vcture,'  says  Jones,  '  that  thou  art  a  very 
comical  fellow.' — '  You  mistake  me  widely, 
bir,'  said  the  barber;  '  I  am  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  pliilosophy;  hinc  illoi 
lachrymccy  sir;  thiit's  my  misfortune.  Too 
much  earning  hath  been  my  ruin.' — 'In- 
deed,'says  Jones,  'I  confess,  friend,  you 
have  nvif-e  learning  than  generally  belongs 
to  your  trade  ;  but  1  can't  see  how  it  can 
have  injured  yc  .' — '  Aias  !  sir,'  answered 
tlie  shaver,  *  my  ^ather  disinherited  me  fi>r 
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it.  He  was  a  dancing-master;  and  be' 
cause  I  could  read  before  I  could  dance,  he 
(ook  an  aversion  to  me,  and  left  every  far- 
Ihing  among  liis  other  children. — Will  you 
j)Iease  to  have  your  tempJes — O  la  !  I  ask 
your  pardon,  I  fancy  there  is  hiatus  in 
manuscriptis.  I  heard  you  was  going  to  the 
wars  ;  but  I  fmrl  it  was  a  mistake.' — '  Why 
do  you  conclude  so.'''  says  Jones.  '  Sure, 
sir,'  answered  the  bar})er,  'you  are  too  wise 
a  man  to  carry  a  broken  head  thither;  for 
that  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.' 

'Upon  my  word,'  cries  Jones,  'thou  art 
a  very  odd  fellow,  and  I  like  thy  humoui 
extremely;  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  thou 
wilt  come  to  me  after  dinner,  and  drink  a 
glass  with  me;  I  long  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  thee.' 

'  O  dear  sir  !'  said  the  barber,  '  T  can  do 
you  twenty  times  as  great  a  favour,  if  you 
will  accept  of  it.' — '  What  is  that,  my 
friend  ?'  cries  Jones.  '  Why,  I  will  drink  a 
bottle  with  you,  if  you  please  ;  for  I  dearly 
love  good-nature  ;  and  as  you  liave  found 
me  out  to  be  a  comical  fellow,  so  I  have  no 
skill  in  physiognomy,  if  you  are  not  .)ne 
of  the  best-natured  gentlemen  in  the  uni- 
verse.' Jones  noAv  Avalked  down  stairs 
neatly  dressed,  and  perhaps  the  fair  Adonis 
was  not  of  a  lovelier  figure  ;  and  yet  he 
had  no  charms  for  my  landlady ;  for  as  that 
good  woman  did  not  resemble  Venus  at  an 
in  her  person,  so  neither  did  she  in  her 
taste.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Nanny,  the 
chambermaid,  if  she  had  seen  with  the  eyes 
of  her  mistress;  for  that  poor  girl  fell  so 
violently  in  love  with  poor  Jones  in  five 
minutes,  that  her  passion  afterwards  cost 
her  many  a  sigh.  This  Nancy  was  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  altogether  as  coy ;  for 
she  had  refused  a  drawer,  and  one  or  twi- 
young  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
the  bright  eyes  of  our  hero  thawed  ail  her 
ice  in  a  moment. 

When  Jones  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
his  cloth  was  not  yet  laid  ;  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  occasion  it  should,  his  dinner 
remaining  in  statu  quo,  as  d'A  dn  -hkh 

was   to   dress   it.      This   disapp  -^ni 

might  have  put  many  a  philosophical  ;u- 
per  into  a  passion ;  but  it  had  no  .ch 
efiect  on  Jones.  He  only  gave  the  land 
lady  a  gentle  rebuke,  saNnng,  '  Since  it  was 
so  difficult  to  get  it  heated,  he  would  eat 
the  beef  cold.'  But  now  the  good  woman, 
whether  n»«»--ed  by  compassion,  or  by 
shame,  or  by  whatever  other  motive,  I 
cannot  tell,  first  gave  her  servants  a  round 
scold  for  disobeying  the  orders  which  sIil 
had  never  given;  ana  then  bidding  the 
drawer  lay  a  napkin  in  the  vSun,  she  set 
about  the  matter  in  good  earnest,  and  soon 
accomplished  it. 

This  Sun,  into  wmch  Jones  waa  now 
conducted,  was  truiy  named,  as  luctu  a 
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non  lucendo;  for  it  was  an  apartment  into 
T\'hicl)  the  sun  had  scarce  ever  looked.  It 
R'as  indeed  tiie  worst  room  in  tlie  house  ; 
and  happy  was  it  for  Jones  that  it  was  so. 
However,  lie  was  now  too  hungry  to  find 
any  fault;  but  iiaving  once  satisfied  his 
appetite,  he  ordered  the  drawer  to  carry  a 
bottle  of  wine  into  a  better  room,  and  ex- 
pressed some  resentment  at  liaving  been 
shown  into  a  dungeon. 

The  drawer  having  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, he  was,  alte'  some  time,  attended 
by  the  barber  ;  who  would  not  indeed  have 
suffered  iiim  to  wait  so  long  for  his  com- 
pany, had  he  not  been  listening  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  landlady,  Avho  was  enter- 
taining a  circle  that  she  liad  gathered 
round  her  with  the  history  of  poor  Jones, 
part  of  Avhich  she  had  extracted  from  his 
own  lips,  and  the  other  part  was  her  own 
ingenious  composition  :  for  she  said,  '  he 
was  a  poor  parish  boy,  taken  into  the  house 
of  Squire  Allvvorthy,  where  he  was  bred 
up  as  an  apprentice,  and  now  turned  out 
of  doors  for  his  misdeeds,  particularly  for 
making  love  to  his  young  mistress,  and 
probably  for  robbing  tlie  liouse ;  for  liow 
Cise  should  he  come  by  the  little  money  he 
haih  ;  and  this,'  says  she,  'is  your  gentle- 
man, forsooth.' — 'A  servant  of  Squire  All- 
worthy  ?'  says  the  barber ;  '  what's  his 
name  ?' — '  Why  he  told  me  his  name  was 
Jones,''  says  she  :  '  perhaps  he  goes  by  a 
wrong  name.  Nay,  and  he  told  me,  too, 
that  tlie  squire  had  maintained  him  as  liis 
own  son,  tho'f  he  had  quarrelled  with  him 
now.' — '  And  if  his  name  be  Jones,  he  told 
you  the  truth,'  says  the  barber;  '  for  I  have 
relations  who  live  in  that  country ;  nay, 
and  some  people  say  he  is  liis  son.' — 
*  Why  doth  he  not  go  by  the  name  of  his 
lather?'—'  I  can't  tell  that,'  said  the  bar- 
ber ;  '  many  people's  sons  don't  go  by  the 
name  of  their  liither.' — '  Nay,'  said  the 
landlady,  '  if  I  thought  lie  was  a  gentle- 
man's son,  tho'f  he  was  a  bye-blow,  I  should 
behave  to  him  in  another-guess  manner; 
for  many  of  these  bye-blows  come  to  be 
great  men  ;  and,  as  my  poor  first  husband 
used  to  say,  never  affront  any  customer 
that's  a  o-entleman.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  dialogue  bdivecn  J\Ir.  Jo)  es  and  the  barber. 

This  conversation  passed  partly  while 
(ones  was  at  dinner  in  his  dungeon,  and 
partly  while  he  was  ex])ect.ing  the  barber 
m  t'le  parlour.  And,  as  soon  as  it  Avas 
ended,  Mr.  Benjamin,  as  we  have  said, 
Rttended  iiim,  and  was  very  kindly  desired 
to  sit  dowm.  Jones  then  filling  out  a  glass 
z  wine,  drank  his  health  by  the  appellation 
;f  (Jbcti&sime  tonsoruvn. 


'  ^go  iibi  gratias.^  domine,^  said  tiie  bar 
ber  ;  and  then  looking  very  steadfastly  a. 
Jones,  he  said,  with  great  gravity,  and 
with  a  seeming  surprise,  as  if  he  liad  re- 
collected a  face  he  had  seen  before,  'Sir, 
may  I  crave  the  flivour  to  know  if  your 
name  is  not  Jones  ?'  To  which  the  other 
answered,  that  it  was. — '  Froh  Veum 
atque  hominumJJdem  P  says  tiie  barber; 
'  how  strangely  things  come  to  pass  !  Mr. 
Jones,  I  am  your  most  o])edient  servant. 
I  find  you  do  not  know  me,  which  indeed 
is  no  wonder,  since  you  never  saw  me  but 
once,  find  then  you  v/as  very  young. 
Pray,  sir,  how  doth  the  good  Squire  All 
worthy .''  how  doth  ille  oplimns  omnium 
patromis?^ — 'I  find,' said  Jones,  'you  do 
indeed  know  me  ;  but  I  liave  not  the  hke 
liappiness  of  recollecting  you.' — '  I  do  not 
wonder  at  that,'  cries  Benjamin;  'but  I 
am  surprised  I  did  not  know  you  sooner, 
for  you  are  not  in  the  least  altered.  And 
pray,  sir,  may  I  Avithout  ofience  inquire 
whither  you  are  travelling  this  way.^'— 
'Eill  the  glass,  Mr.  Barber,'  said  Jones, 
'  and  ask  no  more  questicms.' — '  Nay,  sir,* 
answered  Benjamin,  'I  would  not  be 
troublesome  ;  and  I  hope  you  don't  think 
me  a  man  of^  an  impertinent  curiosity,  for 
that  is  a  vice  wliich  nobody  can  lay  to  my 
charge ;  but  I  ask  pardon  ;  for  when  a 
gentleman  of  your  figure  travels  W'.tlmut 
his  servants,  we  may  suppoae  him  to  ys. 
as  we  say,  in  casu  incog7iUo,  and  ])erhap3 
I  ought  not  to  have  mentjoned  your  name.' 
— '  I  own,'  says  Jones,  '  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  been  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  I  find  I  am  ;  yet,  for  particular  reasons. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not 
mention  my  name  to  any  other  person,  till 
I  am  gone  from  hence.' — '  Pauca  verba,'' 
answered  the  barber  ;  '  and  I  wish  no  other 
here  knew  you  but  myself;  for  some  peo 
pie  have  tongues ;  but  I  promise  you  1  can 
keep  a  secret.  My  enemies  will  allow  me 
that  virtue.' — '  And  yet  that  is  not  the 
cliaracteristic  of  your  profession,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber,' answered  Jones.  'Alas  !  sir,'  re])lied 
Benjamin,  '■  non  si  male  nunc  et  olim  sic 
erit.  I  was  not  born  nor  bred  a  barber,  1 
assure  you.  I  have  s})ent  most  of  my 
time  among  gentlemen,  and  thougli  I  say 
it,  I  understand  something  of  gentility. 
And  if  you  had  thought  me  as  wortliy  of 
your  confidence  as  you  have  some  other 
people,  I  should  liave  shown  you  I  could 
have  kept  a  secret  better.  I  should  not 
have  degraded  your  name  in  a  public 
kitchen;  for  indeed,  sir,  some  people  have 
not  used  you  well ;  for  besides  making  a 
])ublic  proclamation  of  what  you  toUl  them 
I  of  a  quarrel  between  yourself  and  Squire 
Allworthy,  they  added  lies  of  their  own. 
I  things  which  I  knew  to  be  lies.' — 'You 
J  surprise  me  greatly,'  cri^s  -J^oues.     '  Upon 
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Biy  word,  sir,'  answcrcil  Benjamin,  '  I  1(^11 
the  truth,  an-i  I  need  not  tell  you  my  land- 
auv  was  the  person.  I  am  sure  ii  moved 
me  to  iiear  the  story,  and  I  hope  't  is  all 
false;  lor  I  have  a  <r\'c;\[,  rt^speet  for  you, 
I  do  assure  you  I  have,  and  have  had, 
ever  since  the  good-nature  you  showed  to 
Blaclc  Geor<]^e,  which  was  ta.kcd  of  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  received  more 
than  one  letter  ahout  it.  Indeed,  ir,  made 
vou  heloved  hy  every  hody.  You  will  ])ar- 
don  me,  therelore;  t()r  it  was  real  concern 
at  Avhat  I  heard,  made  me  ask  many  ques- 
tions; for  I  have  no  impertinent  curiosity 
ahout  me  ;  but  I  love  i^ood-nature,  and 
thence  became  amoris  ahundanlia  cr<^a  /c' 

Every  profession  of  friendship  easily 
f^aina  credit  with  the  miserable  ;  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  if  Jones,  who,  besides 
his  being  miserable,  was  extremely  open- 
hearted,  very  readily  believed  all  the  i)ro- 
fessions  of  Benjamin,  and  received  him 
into  his  bosom.  The  scraps  of  Latin, 
some  of  which  Benjamin  applied  properly 
enough,  though  it  did  not  savour  of  pro- 
tbund  literature,  seemed  yet  to  indicate 
something  superior  to  a  common  barber ; 
and  so  indeed  his  whole  behaviour.  Jones 
theren)re  believed  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  said,  as  to  his  original  and  education ; 
and  at  length,  after  much  entreaty,  he 
said,  'Since  you  have  heard,  my  friend, 
so  much  of  my  afi'airs,  and  seem  so  de- 
sirous to  know  the  truth,  if  you  v/ill  have 
patience  to  hear  it,  I  will  inlbrm  you  of  the 
whole.' — '  Patience!'  cries  Benjamin,  '  that 
I  will,  if  the  chapter  was  never  so  long, 
and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  lor  the 
honour  you  do  me.' 

Jones  now  began  and  related  the  whole 
history,  forgetting  only  a  circumstance  or 
two,  namely,  every  thing  which  passed,  on 
that  day  in  which  he  had  fought  witli 
Thwackum  ;  and  ended  with  his  resolution 
lo  go  to  sea,  till  the  rebellion  in  the  North 
had  made  him  change  his  purpose,  and  had 
brought  him  to  the  place  where  he  then  was. 

Little  Benjamin,  who  had  been  all  atten- 
tion, never  once  interrupted  the  narrative  ; 
but  when  it  was  ended,  he  could  not  help 
ot>serving,  that  there  must  be  surely  some- 
thing more  invented  by  his  enemies,  and  told 
Mr.  AHworthy  against  him,  or  so  good  a 
man  would  never  have  dismissed  one  he 
:)ved  so  tenderly  in  such  a  manner.  To 
which  Jones  answered,  '  He  doubted  not 
but  such  villa  nous  arts  had  been  made  use 
of  to  destroy  him.' 

And  surely  it  was  scarce  possible  for  any 
one  to  have  avoided  making  the  same  re- 
mark with  the  barber,  w^ho  had  not,  indeed, 
heard  from  Jones  one  single  circumstance 
tipcn  which  he  was  condemned ;  for  his  ac- 
tior.3  were  nc  now  placed  in  those  injurious 
Jifhts  in  which  they  had  been  misrepresent- 


ed to  AHworthy  ;  nor  could  he  mention  thost 
many  llilse  accusations  which  had  been  from 
time  to  time  preferred  against  liim  to  All- 
worthy  ;  for  with  none  of  these  be  Vvras  him- 
self acquainted.  He  had  likewise,  as  we 
have  observed,  omitted  many  material  liictf. 
in  his  present  relation,  \j\mi\  the  whole, 
indeed,  every  thing  now  appeared  in  such 
favourable  colours  to  Jones,  that  malice  it- 
self would  liave  found  it  no  easy  matter  tc 
fix  any  blame  upon  him. 

Not  that  Jon(3S  desired  to  conceal  or  tc 
disguise  the  truth  ;  nay,  he  would  have  beer 
more  unwilling  to  havesutlered  any  censure 
to  fiill  on  Mr.  AHworthy  for  punisijiiifr  him, 
than  on  liis  own  actions  ^ov  deserving  it; 
but,  in  reality,  so  it  happened,  and  so  it  al- 
ways will  happen ;  for  let  a  man  be  never 
so  honest,  the  account  of  his  own  conduct 
will,  in  spite  of  himself,  be  so  very  favoura- 
l)le,  that  his  vices  will  come  purified  through 
his  lips,  and,  like  foul  liquors  well  strained, 
will  leave  all  their  foulness  behind.  For 
thoucrh  the  facts  themselves  may  appear,  yet 
so  difi'erent  will  be  the  motives,  circumstar- 
ces,  and  consequences,  when  a  man  tells  his 
own  story,  and  when  his  enemy  tells  it,  that 
we  scarce  can  recognise  the  facts  to  be  one 
and  the  same. 

Though  the  barber  had  drank  down  this 
story  with  greedy  ears,  he  was  not  yet  sa- 
tisfied. There  was  a  circumstance  behind, 
which  his  curiosity,  cold  as  it  was,  most  ea- 
gerly longed  for.  Jones  had  mentionetl  the-, 
fact  of  his  amour,  and  of  his  being  the  rival 
of  Blifil,  but  had  cautiously  concealed  the 
name  of  the  young  lady.  The  barber,  tliere- 
fore,  after  some  hesitation,  and  many  hums 
and  hahs,  at  last  begged  leave  to  crave  the 
name  of  the  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  all  this  mischief.  Jones 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '  Since  1 
have  trusted  you  with  so  much,  and  since,  I 
am  afraid,  her  name  is  become  too  pubHc  al 
ready  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not  conceal  it 
from  you.     Her  name  is  Sophia  Western.' 

'  Proh  Deum  atque  hominum  fidem  I 
Squire  Western  hath  a  daughter  grown  8 
woman  1' — '  Ay,  and  such  a  w^oman,'  cries 
Jones,  '  that  the  world  cannot  match.  No 
eye  ever  saw  any  thing  so  beautiful ;  bul 
that  is  her  least  excellence.  Such  sense  ' 
such  goodness !  Oh,  I  could  praise  her  for 
ever,  and  yet  should  omit  half  her  virtues  !' 
— '  Mr.  Western  a  daughter  grown  up  !' 
cries  the  barber  :  '  I  remember  the  father  a 
boy  ;  well,  tcmpus  edax  rerumJ' 

The  whie  being  now  at  an  end,  the  barber 
pressed  very  eagerly  to  be  his  bottle;  but 
Jones  absolutely  refused,  saying,  'He  had 
already  drank  more  than  lie  ought:  and 
that  he  now  chase  to  retire  to  his  room,  where 
he  wished  he  could  procure  liimsei!"  a  bix)k,' 
— '  A  l)Ook  !'  cries  Benjamin  ;  '  wliat  look 
1  would  you  have  .'*  Latin  or  English  ^  I  hart. 
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Wjine  curious  books  in  both  languages:  such 
as  Krasmi  Colloquia.  Ovid  de  Tristibus, 
Giadns  ad  Parnassian  ;  and  in  English  I 
have  several  ol'the  best  books,  though  some 
of  them  are  a  little  torn  ;  but  I  have  a  great 
part  ofStowe's  Chronicle  ;  the  sixth  volume 
of  Pope's  Homer;  the  third  volume  of  the 
Spectator;  the  second  volume  of  Echard's 
Roman  History ;  the  Craftsman;  Robinson 
Crusoe  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis  :  and  two  vo- 
lumes of  Tom  Brown's  Works.' 

'  Those  last/  cries  Jones,  '  are  books  I 
never  saw,  so  if  you  please  lend  me  one  of 
those  volumes.'  The  barber  assured  him 
he  would  be  highly  entertained;  for  he 
looked  upon  the  author  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  the  nation 
produced.  He  then  stepped  to  his  house, 
which  was  hard  by,  and  immediately  re- 
turned ;  after  which,  the  barber  having 
received  very  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy 
from  Jones,  and  having  sworn  inviolably 
to  maintain  it,  they  separated  ;  the  barber 
went  home,  and  Jones  retired  to  liis 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  more  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Benjamin  xoill 
appear,  as  tcell  as  loho  this  extraordinary  person 
■  was. 

Ik  the  morning  Jones  grew  a  little  un- 
easy at  the  desertion  of  his  surgeon,  as  he 
apprehended  some  inconvenience,  or  even 
danger,  might  attend  the  not  dressing  his 
wound  :  he  inquired  therefore  of  the  draw- 
er, what  other  surgeons  were  to  be  met 
with  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  drawer 
told  him,  there  was  one  not  far  off;  but 
lie  had  known  him  often  to  refuse  to  be 
concerned  aller  another  had  been  sent  for 
before  him;  '  but,  sir,'  says  he,  '  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
kingdom  can  do  your  business  better  than 
Ihe  barber  who  was  with  you  last  night. 
We  look  upon  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
men  at  a  cut  in  all  this  neighbourhood. 
For  though  he  hath  not  been  liere  above 
three  months,  he  hath  done  several  great 
cures.' 

The  drawer  was  presently  despatched 
for  little  Benjamin,  who,  being  acquainted 
in  what  capacity  he  Avas  wanted,  prepared 
himself  accordingly,  and  attended;  but 
with  so  different  an  air  and  aspect  from 
Lnat  which  he  wore  when  his  basin  was 
under  his  arm,  that  he  could  bcarce  be 
known  to  be  the  same  person 

'  So,  tonsor,'  saj's  Jones,  '  t  find  you 
have  more  trades  than  one :  how  came 
you  not  to  inform  me  of  this  last  night?' — 
A  surgeon,'  answered  Benjamin,  with 
^Tcat  gravity, '  is  a  proHssicdi,  not  a  trade. 
The  reason  why  I  d'd    not  acquaint  you 


last  night  that  I  professed  this  art,  was 
that  I  then  conckded  you  was  under  the 
hands  of  another  gentleman,  and  I  never 
love  to  interfere  with  my  brethren  in  theii 
business.  Jtrs  omnibus  communis.  Bu, 
now,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  inspect  your 
head,  and  when  I  see  into  your  skuL.  I 
will  give  my  ojjinion  of  your  case.' 

Jones  had  no  great  faith  in  this  new 
professor;  however,  he  suffered  him  tc 
open  the  bandage,  and  to  look  at  his 
wound  ;  wdiich,  as  soon  as  had  done,  Ben- 
jamin began  to  groan  and  shake  his  head 
violently.  Upon  which  Jones,  in  a  pee- 
vish manner,  bid  him  not  play  the  fool, 
but  tell  him  in  what  condition  he  found 
him.  '  Shall  1  answer  you  as  a  surgeon, 
or  a  friend  ?'  said  Benjamin.  '  As  a  friend, 
and  seriousl}^,'  said  Jones.  '  Why  then, 
upon  my  soul,'  cries  Benjamin,  '  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  art  to  keep  you  from 
being  well  after  a  very  few  dressings  ;  and 
if  you  vvill  suffer  me  to  apply  sonie  salve 
of  mine,  I  will  answer  for  the  success.' 
Jones  ffave  his  consent,  and  the  Diaster 
was  applied  accordingly. 

'  There,  sir,'  cries  Benjamin  :  '  now  I 
will,  if  you  please,  resume  my  former  self; 
but  a  man  is  obliged  to  keep  up  some  dig- 
nity in  his  countenance  whilst  he  is  per- 
forming these  operations,  or  the  worM  will 


not  submit  to  be  handled  hy  him.     You 


bmit  to  be  handled  1: 
can't  imagine,  sir,  of  how  much  conse- 
quence a  grave  aspect  is  to  a  grave  cha 
racter.  A  barber  may  make  you  laugh, 
but  a  surgeon  ought  rather  to  make  you 
cry.' 

'  Mr.  Barber,  or  Mr.  Surgeon,  or  Mr 

Barber-surgeon,'   snid   Jones. 'O   deaj 

sir  !'  answered  Benjamin,  interrupting  him 
'  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorenx 
You  recal  to  my  mind  that  cruel  separation 
of  the  united  fraternities,  so  much  to  the  pre- 
judice of  both  bodies,  as  all  separations  must 
be,  according  to  the  old  adage,  Vis  uniia 
fortior ;  which  to  he  sure  there  are  not 
wanting  some  of  one  or  of  the  other  frater- 
nity who  are  able  to  construe.  What  a  blow 
was  this  to  me,  who  unite  both  in  my  own 
person.' — 'Well,  by  whatever  name  you 
please  to  be  called,'  continued  Jones,  'you 
certainly  are  one  of  the  oddest,  most  comi- 
cal fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  must  have 
something  very  surprising  in  your  story, 
which  you  must  contess  I  iiave  a  right  to 
hear.' — '  I  do  confess  it,'  answered  jBenja- 
min,  'and  will  very  readily  acquaint  you  witn 
it,  when  you  have  sufhcient  leisure,  for  I 
promise  vou  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
time.'  Jones  told  him,  he  could  never  be 
more  at  leisure  than  at  present.  'Well, 
then,'  said  Benjamin,  '  I  will  obey  you;  bu 
fii-st  I  will  fasten  the  door,  that  none  may  in 
terrupt  us.'  He  did  so,  and  dien  advancing 
with  a  solemn  air  to  Jones,  said,  '  I  nmsl 
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ot«]^n  by  jlling  you,  sir,  that  you  yourself 
itavc  bee  i  the  ijjreatest  enemy  I  ever  had.' 
Jones  vvaj  a  little  .startled  at  this  sudden  lie- 
claralion.  '  I  your  enemy,  sir!'  says  lie,  with 
niutii  amazement,  and  some  stenmes.s  in  iiis 
\iM)k.  '  Nay,  be  not  angry,'  said  Jienjamin, 
*  i(»r  promise  you  I  am  not.  You  are  ])er- 
(ectly  innocent  of  havinir  intended  nie  any 
wrong;  lor  you  was  then  an  infant:  but  I 
sliall,  1  believe,  unriddle  all  this  the  moment 
1  mention  my  name.  Did  you  nevxr  hear, 
sir,  of  one  Partridge,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  reputed  your  falher,  and  t!ie  nfisfor- 
tune  of  being  ruined  by  that  honour?' — '  I 
have,  indeed,  heard  of  that  Partridge,'  says 
Jones,  '  and  have  always  beheved  myself  to 
be  his  son.' — '  Well,  sir,'  answered  Benja- 
min, '  I  am  that  Partridge ;  but  I  here  ab- 
solve you  from  all  filial  duty,  for  I  do  assure 
you,  you  are  no  son  of  mine.' — '  How  1'  re- 
plied Jones,  '  and  is  it  possible  that  a  false 
suspicion  should  have  drawn  all  the  ill  con- 
sequences upon  you,  with  which  1  am  too 
well  acquainted.'" — 'It  is  possible,'  cries  Ben- 
jamin, '  lor  it  is  so :  but  though  it  is  natural 
enough  for  men  to  liate  even  the  innocent 
causes  of  their  sufferings,  yet  I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent temper.  I  have  loved  you  ever  since 
I  heard  of  your  behaviour  to  Black  George, 
as  I  told  you;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  this 
extraordinary  meeting,  that  you  are  born  to 
make  me  amends  for  all  I  have  suffered  on 
that  account.  Besides,  I  dreamed,  the  night 
before  I  saAV  you,  that  I  stumbled  over  a 
Btool  without  hurting  myself;  which  plainly 
showed  me  something  good  was  towards 
me;  and  last  night  I  dreamed  again,  that  I 
rode  behind  you  on  a  milk-white  mare,  which 
IS  a  very  excellent  dream,  and  betokens  much 
good  Ibrtune,  which  I  am  resolved  to  pursue, 
unless  you  have  the  cruelty  to  deny  me.' 

'  I  should  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Partridge,' 
answered  Jones,  '  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
make  you  amends  for  your  sufferings  on  my 
account,  though  at  present  I  see  no  likeUhood 
of  it;  however,  I  assure  you  I  will  deny  you 
nothing  which  is  in  my  power  to  grant.' 

'  It  is  in  your  power,  sure  enough,'  replied 
Benjamin ;  '  for  I  desire  nothing  more  than 
eave  to  attend  you  in  this  expedition.  Nay, 
[  have  so  entirely  set  my  heart  upon  it,  that 
if  you  should  refuse  me,  you  will  kill  both  a 
barber  ana  a  surgeon  in  one  breath.' 

Jones  answered,  smiling,  that  he  should 
1)6  very  sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much 
mischief  to  the  public.  He  then  advanced 
many  prudential  reasons,  in  order  to  dissuade 
Bei.jamin,  (whom  we  shall  hereafter  call 
Partridge,)  from  his  purpose ;  but  all  were 
in  vam.  Partridge  relied  strongly  on  his 
dream  of  the  milk-white  mare.  '  Besides, 
sii,'  says  he,  '  I  promise  you  I  have  as  good 
nr.  inclination  to  the  cause  as  any  man  can 
possibly  have  ;  and  go  I  will,  whether  you 
ftdoi't  me  to  so  in  your  company  or  not.' 


Jones,  wlio  was  as  much  plea3Ci\  with 
Partridge,  as  Partridge  could  he  with  him, 
and  who  liad  not  consulted  his  own  incli- 
nation, but  the  good  of  the  otlier,  in  de- 
siring him  to  slay  behind,  when  he  found 
his  friend  so  resolute,  at  last  gave  his  con- 
sent; ])ut  then  recollecting  liimself,  he 
said,  'Perhaps,  Mr.  Partridge,  you  think  I 
siiall  be  able  to  support  you,  but  I  really 
am  not;'  and  then  taking  out  his  purse,  he 
told  out  nine  guineas,  which  he  declared 
were  his  whole  fortune. 

Partridge  answered,  '  That  his  depend- 
ence was  only  on  his  future  favour ;  for 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  he  would 
shortly  have  enough  in  his  ])ower.  At 
present,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  believe  I  am  rather 
the  richer  man  of  the  two ;  but  all  I  have 
is  at  your  service,  and  at  your  disposal.  I 
insist  upon  your  taking  the  whole,  and  I 
beg  only  to  attend  you  in  the  quality  of 
your  servant ;  JVil  desperandimi  est  Teu- 
cro  duce  el  auspice  Tcucro  ;'  but  to  this 
generous  proposal  concerning  the  money, 
Jones  would  by  no  means  submit. 

It  was  resolved  to  set  out  the  next  morn- 
ing; when  a  difficulty  arose  concerning 
the  baggage  ;  for  the  portmanteau  of  Mr. 
Jones  was  too  large  to  be  carried  without 
a  horse. 

'  If  I  may  presume  to  give  my  advice,' 
says  Partridge,  '  this  portmanteau,  with 
every  thing  in  it,  except  a  few  sliirts, 
should  be  left  behind.  Those  I  shall  be 
easily  able  to  carry  for  you,  and  the  rest  of 
your  clothes  will  remain  very  safe  locked 
up  in  my  house.' 

This  method  was  no  sooner  proposed 
than  agreed  to ;  and  then  the  barber  de- 
parted, in  order  to  prepare  every  thing  for 
his  intended  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  better  reasons  than  any  xchich  have  yn 
appeared  for  the  conduct  of  Partridge  ;  an  «;?'»- 
logy  for  the  weakness  of  Jones  ;  and  some  further 
anecdotes  concerning  my  landlady. 

Though  Partridge  was  one  of  the  most 
superstitious  of  men,  he  would  hardly  per 
haps  have  desired  to  accompany  Jones  on 
his  expedition  merely  from  the  omens  of 
the  joint-stool  and  white  mare,  if  his  pros 
pect  had  been  no  better  than  to  have 
shared  the  plunder  gained  in  the  field  of 
battle.  In  fact,  when  Partridge  came  to 
ruminate  on  the  relation  he  had  heard 
from  Jones,  he  could  not  reconcile  to  him 
self  that  Mr.  Aliworthy  should  turn  ]vt> 
son,  (lor  so  he  most  firmly  believed  him  to 
be,)  out  of  doors,  for  any  reason  which  he 
had  heard  assigned.  He  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  whole  was  a  fiction,  and  that 
Jones,  of  whom  hi  had  often,  from  hiK 
correspondents,  heard  tne  wildest  charao 
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K/,  liad  .n  '^.ily  run  away  from  his  fa- 
ther. It  came  into  his  head,  therefore, 
ihat  if  he  could  prevail  with  the  young 
gentleman  to  return  back  to  his  fit  her,  he 
fc^iould  by  that  means  render  a  service  to 
Ailworthy  wliicli  would  obliterate  all  his 
former  anger ;  nay,  indeed,  he  conceive<l 
that  very  anger  was  counterfeited,  and 
that  Ailworthy  had  sacrificed  him  to  his 
own  reputation.  And  this  suspicion,  in- 
deed, he  well  accounted  for,  from  the  ten- 
der behaviour  of  that  excellent  man  to  the 
foundling  child  ;  from  his  great  severity  to 
Partridge,  who,  knowing  himself  to  be  in- 
nocent, could  not  co!iceive  that  any  other 
should  think  him  gni  iy  ;  lastly,  from  the 
allowance  which  he  had  privately  received 
iono-  after  the  annuity  had  been  publicly 
taken  from  him,  and  w'lich  he  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  smart-money,  or  rather  by 
way  of  atonement  for  injustice ;  for  it  is 
very  uncommon,  I  believe,  for  men  to  as- 
cribe the  benefactions  they  receive,  to  j)oor 
charity,  when  they  can  possibly  impute 
ihem  to  any  other  motive,  if  he  could 
by  any  means,  therefore,  persuade  the 
young  gentleman  to  return  home,  he 
doubted  not  but  that  he  should  again  be 
received  into  the  flivour  of  Ailworthy,  and 
well  rewarded  for  liis  pains;  nay,  and 
should  be  again  restored  to  his  native 
country;  a  restoration  which  Ulysses  him- 
seff  never  wished  more  heartily  than  poor 
Partridge. 

As  for  Jones,  he  wss  well  satisfied  with 
the  truth  of  what  the  other  had  asserted, 
and  believed  that  Partridge  had  no  other 
inducements  but  love  to  him,  and  zeal  lor 
the  cause  ; — a  blameable  want  of  caution 
and  diffidence  in  the  veracity  of  others,  in 
which  he  was  highly  worthy  of  censure. 
To  say  the  truth,  there  are  but  two  ways 
by  which  men  become  possessed  of  this 
excellent  quality.  The  one  is  from  long 
experience,  and  the  other  is  from  nature  ; 
which  last,  I  presume,  is  often  meant  by 
genius,  or  great  natural  parts  ;  and  it  is 
infinitely  the  better  of  the  two,  not  only  as 
we  are  masters  of  it  much  earlier  in  life, 
but  as  itis  much  more  infallible  and  conclu- 
sive ;  for  a  man  who  hath  been  imposed 
on  by  e*^er  so  many,  may  still  hope  to  find 
others  more  honest ;  whereas  he  who  re- 
ceives certain  necessary  admonitions  from 
within,  that  this  is  im])ossible,  must  have 
very  little  understanding  indeed,  if  he  ever 
renders  himself  liable  to  be  once  deceived. 
As  Jones  had  not  this  gift  from  nature,  he 
was  too  young  to  have  gained  it  by  expe- 
rience ;  for  at  the  diffident  wisdom  which 
js  to  be  acquired  this  way,  we  seldom  ar- 
rive till  very  laie  in  life ;  which  is  perhaps 
riie  reason  why  some  old  men  are  apt  to 
despise  the  understandings  of  all  those 
»vho  arc  a  hitle  younger  than  themselves. 


Jones  spent  most  part  of  the  li»y  ni  tit* 
company  of  a  new  acquaintai.ee.  Tjiis 
was  no  other  than  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  or  rather  the  husband  of  the  land 
lady.  He  had  but  lately  made  his  des(ient 
down  stairs,  after  a  lonir  fit  of  the  gout,  in 
which  distemper  he  Avas  generally  con^ 
fined  to  Ins  room  during  one  half  of  the 
year;  and  during  the  rest,  he  walked 
about  the  house,  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
drank  his  bottle  with  his  friends,  withou*. 
concerning  himsell'  in  the  least  with  any 
kind  of  business.  He  had  been  bred,  as 
they  call  it,  a  gentleman  ;  that  is,  bred  up 
to  do  nothing;  and  had  spent  a  very  small 
fortune,  which  he  inherited  from  an  indus- 
trious farmer  his  uncle,  in  hunting,  horse- 
racing,  and  cock-fighting ;  and  tiad  been 
married  by  my  landlady  for  certain  pur- 
poses, which  he  had  long  since  desisted 
irom  answering  ;  for  which  she  hated  him 
heartily.  But  as  he  was  a  surly  kind  of 
fellow,  so  she  contented  herself  v/ith  fre- 
quently upbraiding  him  by  disadvanta- 
geous comparisons  with  her  first  husband, 
whose  praise  she  had  eternally  in  her 
mouth  ;  and  as  she  was  for  the  most  part 
mistress  of  the  profit,  so  she  was  satisfied 
to  take  upon  herself  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  the  family,  and,  after  a  long  and 
successful  struggle,  to  sutler  her  husband 
to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  the  evening,  when  Jones  retired  to 
his  room,  a  small  dispute  arose  betweeir 
this  fond  couple  concerning  him: — 'What, 
says  the  wife,  '  you  have  been  tippfing 
with  the  gentleman,  I  see  !' — '  Yes,'  an- 
swered the  husband,  'we  have  cracked  a 
bottle  together,  and  a  very  gentlemanlike 
man  he  is,  and  hath  a  very  pretty  notion 
of  horse-flesh.  Indeed,  he  is  young,  and 
hath  not  seen  much  of  the  world ;  for  I 
believe  he  hath  been  at  very  few  horse- 
races.'— '0  ho!  he  is  one  of  your  order,  ia 
he  ?'  replies  the  landlady  :  '  he  must  be  a 
gentieman,  to  be  sure,  if  he  is  a  liorse- 
racer.  The  devil  fetch  such  gentry :  1 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  any  ol 
them.  I  have  reason  to  love  horse-racers, 
truly !' — '  That  you  have,'  says  the  bus 
band  ;  '  for  I  was  one,  you  know.' — '  Yes, 
answered  she,  '  you  are  a  pure  one,  indeed. 
As  my  first  husband  used  to  say,  I  may 
put  all  the  good  I  have  ever  got  by  you 
in  my  eyes,  and  see  never  the  worse.' — 
'  D — n  your  first  husband,'  cries  he. — 
'  Don't  d — n  a  better  man  than  yourself, 
answered  the  wife  :  '  if  he  had  been  alive, 
you  durst  not  have  done  it.' — '  Then  you 
think,'  says  he,  '  I  have  not  so  much  cou 
rage  as  yourself;  for  you  have  d — n'd 
him  often  in  my  hearing,' — 'If  I  did,'  said 
she,  'I  have  repented  cf  it  many's  the 
good  time  and  oft:  and  if  he  was  so  good 
to  forgive  me  a  word  spoken  in  h3F/,e  iv 
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BO,  It  iloth  not  Vonic  such  a  one  as  you 
to  twitior  nu\  Ho  was  a  hiisbaiid  to  ii-.c, 
he  was;  and  if  i  'cr  I  did  make  use  of  an 
i!l  word  or  so  in  a  passion,  I  never  called 
liim  rascal;  I  slio./ld  have  told  a  lie,  if  I 
liad  called  iiiiu  rafi^^al.'  Much  more  she 
said,  hut  not  in  his  [learius^ ;  for  havinir 
lighted  his  pipe,  he  sti;^f^ered  oil' as  last  as 
he  could.  We  shall  therefore  transcrihc 
no  more  of  her  speed  ,  as  it  approached 
still  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  subject  too  in- 
delicate to  find  any  place  in  this  history. 

Early  in  the  morning  Partridge  appeared 
at  the  bedside  of  Jones,  ready  equipped  lor 
the  journ.ey,  with  his  knapsack  at  his  back. 
Tliis  was  his  own  workmanship;  (or,  besides 
his  other  trades,  lie  was  no  indiirerent  tailor. 
He  had  already  ]n\t  up  his  whole  stock  of 
linen  in  it,  consisting  of  f()ur  shirts,  to  which 
iie  now  added  eiglit  ibr  Mr.  Jones  ;  and  then 
packing  up  the  portmanteau,  he  was  depart- 
ing wiih  it  towards  his  own  house,  but  was 
stopped  in  his  way  by  the  landlady,  who  re- 
fusetl  to  suiler  any  removals  till  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  reckoning. 

The  landlady  was,  as  we  have  said,  abso- 
lute ffoverness  in  these  reo-ions;  it  was  there- 
fore  necessary  to  comply  with  her  rules  ;  so 
the  bill  was  present!  vv/rit  out,  which  amount- 
ed to  a  much  largCT  sum  than  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  entertainment  which 
Jones  had  met  with.  But  here  we  are  obli- 
ged to  disclose  some  maxims,  which  pub- 
licans hold  to  be  the  grand  mysteries  of 
their  trade.  The  first  is,  if  they  have  any 
thing  good  in  their  house,  (which  indeed 
very  seldom  happens,)  to  produce  it  only 
to  persons  who  travel  with  great  equipa- 
ges. Secondly,  to  charge  the  same  for  the 
very  ■worst  provisions,  as  if  they  were  the 
best.  And,  lastly,  if  any  of  their  guests 
call  but  for  little,  to  make  them  pay  a  dou- 
ble price  for  every  thing  they  have  ;  so 
that  the  amount  by  the  head  may  be  much 
vhe  same. 

The  bill  being  made  and  discharged, 
Jones  set  forvv^ard  with  Partridge,  carry- 
ing his  knapsack ;  nor  did  the  landlady 
pcmdescend  to  wish  him  a  good  journey  ; 
for  this  was,  it  seems,  an  inn  frequented  by 
people  of  fashion;  and  I  know  not  w4ieiice 
it  is,  but  all  those  Avho  get  their  livelihood 
by  people  of  fashion,  contract  as  much  in- 
roience  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they 
really  belonged  to  that  rank  themselves. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

»rui  arrives  at  Gloucester,  and  goes  to  the  Bell: 
t.i-:  character  :f  that  house,  and  of  a  pellifogger 
which,  he  there  meets  with. 

Mk.  Jones  anJ  Partridge,  or  Little  Ben- 
amii',  (v/hich  e  >»ithet  of  Little  was  per- 
aps   given   him   ironlcall^y     he   bein,r   in 


reality  near  six  fijirt  higk)  having  lefi 
their  last  quarters  in  tl  ,e  nr.nner  before  de- 
scribed, travelled  on  to  Gloucester,  with 
out  meeting  any  adventure  worth  relating. 
Beir  g  arrived  here,  they  chose  for  their 
house  of  entertainment  the  sign  of  the  Bel/, 
an  (excellent  house  indeed,  and  which  I  do 
most  seriously  recommend  to  every  reader 
who  shall  visit  this  ancient  city.  The  mas- 
ter of  it  is  brother  to  the  great  preacher 
Whitefield;  but  is  absolutely  untainted 
with  the  pernicious  principles  of  method- 
ism,  or  of  any  other  heretical  sect.  He  ij5 
indeed  a  very  honest  plain  man,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  likely  to  create  any  disturbance 
either  in  church  or  state.  His  wife  hath,  I 
believe,  had  much  pretension  to  beauty, 
and  ia  still  a  very  fine  woman.  Her  person 
and  deportment  might  have  made  a  shining 
figure  in  the  politest  assemblies ;  but  though 
she  must  be  conscious  of  this  and  many 
other  perfections,  slie  seems  perfectly  con- 
tented Avith,  and  resigned  to,  that  state  oi 
life  to  which  she  is  called  ;  and  thif  resig- 
nation is  entirely  owing  to  the  prude:ice  and 
wisdom  of  her  temper ;  for  she  is  at  present 
as  free  from  any  methodistical  notions  as 
her  liusband:  I  say  at  present;  for  she 
freely  confesses  that  her  brother's  docu- 
ments made  at  first  some  impression  upon 
her,  and  that  she  had  put  herself  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  long  hood,  in  order  to  attend  the 
extraordinary  emotions  of  the  Spirit;  but 
having  found,  during  an  exi)eriment  of  three 
weeks,  no  emotion,  she  says,  v/orth  a  far- 
thing, she  very  wisely  laid  by  her  hood,  and 
abandoned  the  sect.  To  be  concise,  slie  is 
a  very  friendly  good-natured  woman ;  and 
so  industrious  to  oblige,  that  the  guests  must 
be  of  a  very  morose  disposition  who  are  not 
extremely  well  satisfied  in  her  house. 

Mrs.  Whitefield  happened  to  be  in  the 
yard  when  Jones  and  his  attendant  march 
ed  in.  Her  sagacity  soon  discovered  in 
the  air  of  our  hero  something  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  vulgar.  She  or 
dered  her  servants,  thereft)re,  immediately 
to  show  him  into  a  room,  and  presently  af- 
terwards invited  him  to  dinner  with  her 
self;  which  invitation  he  very  thankfully 
accepted ;  for  indeed  much  less  agreeable 
company  than  that  of  Mrs.  AVhitefield,  and 
a  much  worse  er.tertainment  than  she  had 
provided,  would  have  been  welcome^  after 
so  long  fasting,  and  f-o  long  a  walk.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Jones  and  .he  good  governess 
of  the  mansion,  there  sat  down  at  table  an 
attorney  of  Salisbury,  indeed  the  very  same 
who  had  Ijrought  the  ne  vs  of  Mrs.  Blifil'x 
death  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  i  nd  wliose  name, 
vvhich  I  think  we  did  not  before  mention, 
wasDowling:  there  was  likewise  preseni 
another  person,  who  styled  hiriiself  a  law- 
yer, and  who  lived  somewhere  near  Lin- 
linc''4   in   Somersetshire.     This   fellow,    i 
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say,  sty.ed  himselfa  lawycr,but  was  iiulced 
a  most  vie  pettlfocrfTer,  without  sense  or 
Anowicilge  of  any  kind  ;  one  of  those  who 
May  be  termed  trainbearers  to  the  law  ;  a 
sort  of  supernumeraries  in  the  i)r()}es.sion, 
who  are  the  hackneys  of  attorneys,  and 
will  ride  more  miles  for  half  a  crown  than 
a  postboy. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Somer- 
setshire lawyer  recollected  the  Dice  of 
Jones,  which  he  had  seen  at  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy's  ;  for  he  had  often  visited  in  that  gen- 
tleman's kitchen.  He  therefore  took  oc- 
casion to  inquire  after  the  good  family 
there  with  that  familiarity  which  would 
have  become  an  intimate  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  AUworthy;  and  indeed  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  insinuate  himself  to  be 
such,  though  he  had  never  Iiad  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  any  person  in  that  family 
higher  than  the  butler.  Jones  answered 
all  his  questions  with  much  civility,  though 
he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  the  pet- 
tifogger before  ;  and  though  he  concluded, 
from  the  outward  appearance  and  behav- 
iour of  the  man,  that  he  usurped  a  freedom 
with  his  betters,  to  which  he  was  by  no 
means  entitled. 

As  tlie  conversation  of  fellows  of  this 
kind  is  of  all  others  the  most  detestable  to 
men  of  any  sense,  the  cloth  was  no  sooner 
removed  than  Mr.  Jones  withdrew,  and  a 
little  barbarously  left  poor  Mrs.  Whitefield 
to  do  a  penance,  which  I  have  often  heard 
Mr.  Timothy  Harris,  and  other  publicans 
of  good  taste,  lament,  as  the  severest  lot 
annexed  to  their  calling,  namely,  that  of 
heing  obliged  to  keep  company  with  their 
mests. 

Jones  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room, 
than  the  pettifogger,  in  a  whispering  tone, 
asked  Mrs.  Whitefield,  'If  she  knew  who 
that  fine  spark  was  ?'  She  answered,  '  She 
had  never  seen  the  gentleman  before.' — 
'The  gentleman,  indeed!'  replied  the  pet- 
tifogger; 'a  pretty  gentleman, truly!  Why, 
he's  the  bastard  of  a  fellow  who  was  hang- 
ed for  horse-stealing.  He  was  dropped  at 
Squire  All  worthy's  door,  where  one  of  the 
vjervants  found  him  in  a  box  so  full  of  rain- 
water that  he  would  certainly  have  been 
drowned,  had  he  not  been  reserved  for 
another  fate.' — '  Ay,  ay,  you  need  not 
mention  it,  I  protest;  we  understand  what 
that  flite  is  very  well,'  cries  Dowling,  with 
a  most  facetious  grin. — '  Well,'  continued 
the  other,  '  the  squire  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  in  ;  for  he  is  a  timbersome  man  eve- 
ry body  knows,  and  was  afraid  of  drawing 
nimseli  into  a  scrape ;  and  there  the  bas- 
tard was  bred  up,  and  fed,  and  clothified 
to  all  the  world  like  any  gentleman ;  and 
there  he  got  one  of  the  servant-maids  with 
cnild,  and  persuaded  her  to  swear  it  to  the 
v^riire   liimself ;  and   afterwards  be  broke 


tire  arm  o^  jne  Mr.  'I'hwackum,  a  clergy 
man,  only  because  he  reprimautled  him  lo; 
f;llo\ving  whores;  and  al'tervvards  he  snapt 
a  pistol  at  Mr.  Blifll  hchind  his  back  ;  and 
once,  when  Squire  All  worthy  was  sick,  he 
got  a  drum,  and  beat  it  all  over  the  house, 
to  prevent  him  from  sleeping  ;  and  twenty 
other  pranks  he  hath  played,  x)r  all  which, 
about  four  or  five  days  ago,  just  before  I 
left  the  coimtry,  the  squire  strij)j)ed  him 
stark  naked,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors.' 

'And  very  justly,  too,  I  protest,'  cries 
Dowling;  '  I  would  turn  my  ov/n  son  ou* 
of  doors,  if  he  was  guilty  of  half  as  nuich 
And  pray  what  is  flie  name  of  this  pretty 
gentleman  .^' 

'  The  name  o'  un  ?'  answered  Pettifog 
gcr ;  '  why,  he  is  called  Thomas  Jones.' 

'  Jones  !'  answered  Dowling,  a  little  ea 
gerly;  '  what,  Mr.  Jones  that  lived  at  Mi 
AUworthy's !  was  that  the  gentleman  tha 
dined  with  us  ?' — '  The  very  same,'  saic 
the  other.     '  I  have  heard  of  the  gentle 
man,'  cries  Dowling,  '  often  ;  but  I  neveT 
heard  any  ill  character  of  him.' — 'And  I 
am    sure,'   says   Mrs.  Whitefield,  '  if  Iiah 
what   this  gentleman  hath  said    be  true, 
Mr.  Jones  hath  the  most  deceitful  counte^ 
nance  I  ever  saw;  for  sure  his  looks  pro- 
mise something  very  di^erent ;  and  I  musi 
say,  for  the  little  I  have  seen  of  him,  he  is 
as  civil  a  well-bred  man  as  you  would  wish 
to  converse  with.' 

Pettifogger  calling  to  mind  that  he  had 
not  been  sworn,  as  he  usually  was,  before 
he  gave  his  evidence,  now  ])Ound  what  he 
had  declared  with  so  many  oaths  and  im- 
precations, that  the  landlady's  ears  were 
shocked,  and  she  put  a  stop  to  his  swear- 
ing, by  assuring  him  of  her  belief.  Upon 
wiiich  he  said,  '  I  hope,  madam,  you  ima- 
gine I  would  scorn  to  tell  such  things  o. 
any  man,  unless  I  knew  them  to  be  true. 
What  interest  have  I  in  taking  away  the 
reputation  of  a  man  wlio  never  injured 
me  ?  I  promise  you  every  syllable  of  what 
I  have  said  is  a  fact,  and  the  whole  country 
knows  it.' 

As  Mrs.  AVhitefield  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  pettifogger  had  any  mo- 
tive or  temptation  to  abuse  Jones,  the 
reader  cannot  blame  lier  for  believing  what 
he  so  confidently  affirmed  with  many  oaths. 
She  accordingly  gaYe  up  her  skill  in  phy- 
siognomy, and  henceforward  conceived  so 
ill  an  opinion  of  her  guest,  that  she  heartily 
wished  him  out  of  her  house. 

This  dislike  was  now  farther  increased 
by  a  report  Avhich  Mr.  W^l  itefield  made 
from  the  kitchen,  where  Partridge  had  in- 
formed the  company,  '  That  though  he 
carried  the  knapsack,  and  contented  hm> 
self  with  staying  among  servants,  while 
Tom  Jones,  (as  he  called  him,)  was  re 
galiiig  in  the  parlour,  he  was  not  his  sar 
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•'Tini,  in  only  a  fnciid  and  conipniiioii, 
and  as  good  a  <rentlcmaii  as  Mr.  .Jones 
liimsell".'  ' 

Do\vlin<^  sat  all  this  Avliile  silont,  bitinn; 
his  (in;:;(M-.s,  niakini^  laces,  trriMniiiir,  and 
loolvinii;  wondorfully  arch;  at  last  he  oi)ened 
lis  lii)s,  and  protected  t!iat  tiic  ;|rcn(|cinaH 
looked  like  another  sort  of  man.  He  then 
called  (i)r  his  bill  Avith  tiie  utmost  haste, 
declared  he  must  he  at  Herclbrd  tlutt  pv-o.j. 
ini^,  lamented  his  great  hurry  or  business, 
and  wished  iie  could  divide  liimsell'  into 
twenty  pieces,  in  order  to  be  at  once  in 
twenty  places. 

The  pettifofTfTcr  now  likewise  departed, 
and  then  Jones  desired  the  favour  of  Mrs. 
Whitefiehrs  con\pany  to  drink  tea  with 
him;  but  s!ie  refused,  and  with  a  manner 
BO  different  from  that  with  which  she  liad 
received  him  at  dinner,  that  it  a  little  sur- 
prised him.  And  now  Jie  soon  perceived 
her  behaviour  totally  changed  ;  for  instead 
of  tiiat  natural  alVability  which  we  have 
before  celebrated,  she  wore  a  constrained 
severity  on  her  countenance,  which  was 
so  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  lie  re- 
solved, however  late,  to  quit  the  house 
that  evening. 

He  did  indeed  account  somev/'hat  nn- 
iairly  for  this  sudden  change ;  for,  besides 
some  hard  and  unjust  surmises  concerning 
female  fickleness  and  mutability,  he  began 
to  suspect  that  he  owed  this  want  of 
civility  to  his  want  of  horses  ;  a  sort  of 
^nima  s  which,  as  they  dirty  no  sheets, 
are  thought  in  inns  to  pay  better  for  tlveir 
beds  than  their  riders,  and  are  therefore 
considered  as  the  more  desirable  company  ; 
but  Mrs.  Whitefield,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
a  much  m.ore  liberal  way  of  thinking.  She 
was  perfectly  well-bred,  and  could  be  very 
civil  to  a  gentleman,  though  he  walked  on 
foot.  In  reality,  she  looked  on  our  hero  as 
a  sorry  scoundrel,  and  therefore  treated 
mm  as  such ;  lor  which  not  even  Jones 
himself,  had  he  known  as  much  as  the 
reader,  could  have  blamed  her ;  nay,  on 
the  contrary,  he  must  have  approved  her 
conduct,  and  have  esteemed  her  the  more 
:br  the  disrespect  shown  towards  himself. 
This  is  indeed  a  most  aggravaiing  circum- 
stance which  attends  depriving  men  im- 
justly  of  their  reputation ;  for  a  man  wdio 
is  conscious  of  having  an  ill  character, 
cannot  jiistly  be  angry  with  those  who 
neglect  and  slight  him  ;  but  ought  rather 
to  despise  such  as  affect  his  conversation, 
unless  where  a  perfect  intimacy  must  have 
convinced  them  that  their  friend's  charac- 
ter hath  been  falsely  and  injuriously  as- 
persed. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  case  of 
Jones  ;  for  as  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
the  truth,  so  he  was  w.ith  good  reason 
oflended  at  the  treatment  he  received.  He 
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thr^refore  paid  his  i-eck(ining  and  dej)0-'fccl, 
highly  against  the  will  of  Mr.  J-*artri  -.ge, 
who  having  remonstrated  much  rx«rainst  i' 
1()  no  ))uri>ose,  at  last  condescended  tt» 
take  uj)  his  kriapsack,  and  to  attend  his 
friend. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Centninhic;  severed  dialopies  behvcen  Jones  and 
Parlrid'^e^  conceriiim:^  love,  cold,  Imn'^cr,  and 
other  vudters  ;  with  the  lucky  and  narrow  escape 
of  Partnd^c,  as  he  was  on  the  very  brink  o/ 
making  a  fatal  discovery  to  his  friend. 

The  shadows  began  now  to  descend 
larger  from  the  high  mountains;  the 
feathered  creation  had  betaken  themselves 
to  their  rest.  Now  the  higliest  order  oi 
mortals  were  sitting  down  to  their  dinners, 
and  the  lowest  order  to  their  suppers.  In 
a  word,  the  clock  struck  five  just  as  Mr. 
Jones  took  his  leave  of  Gloucester ;  an 
h(mr  at  which,  (as  it  was  now  mid- winter 
the  dirty  fingers  of  night  would  have 
drawn  her  sable  curtain  over  the  universe, 
had  not  the  moon  forbid  her,  who  now, 
with  a  lace  as  broad  and  as  red  as  those 
of  some  jolly  mortals,  who,  like  her,  turn 
night  into  day,  began  to  rise  from  her  bed, 
where  she  had  slumbered  away  the  day, 
in  order  to  sit  up  all  night.  Jones  had  not 
travelled  far  before  he  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  that  beautiful  planet,  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  companion,  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  beheld  so  delicious  an  evening  ?  Par 
tridge  making  no  ready  answer  to  his 
question,  he  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  moon,  and  repeated  some 
passages  from  Milton,  who  hath  certainly 
excelled  all  other  poets  in  his  description 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  He  then  told 
Partridge  the  story  from  the  Spectator, 
of  two  lovers  who  had  agreed  to  entertain 
themselves  when  they  were  at  a  great  din 
tance  from  each  other,  by  repairing,  at  n 
certain  fixed  hour,  to  look  at  the  moon  ; 
thus  pleasing  themselves  with  the  thouorjii 
that  they  were  both  emjjloved  in  contem 
plating  the  same  object  at  the  same  time- 
'  Those  lovers,'  added  he,  '  nmst  have  had 
souls  truly  capable  of  feeling  all  the  ten 
derness  of  the  sublimest  of  all  human  pas 
sions.' 

'  Very  probably,'  cries  Partridge  ;  '  but 
I  envy  them  more,  if  they  had  bodies  inca 
pable    of  feeling  cold:    for   x   am  almost 
frozen    to   death,    and    1    am   very  much 
afraid  I  shall  lose  a  fwece  of  my  nose  be- 
fore we  get  to  another  house  of  entertain 
ment.     Nay,  truly,   we   may  well  exp.-. 
some  judgment  should  happen  to  us  foi 
our  lolly  hi  runnmg  away  so  by  night  from 
one  of  the  mosr  excellent  inns  I  ever  sc\ 
my  foot  into.     1  am  sure  I  never  saw  moie 
good  things  in  my  jife,  and  the  greatest 
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.or]  m  the  land  curmot  live  better  in  his 
own  liousc  than  he  may  there.  And  to 
forsake  such  a  liouse,  and  cro  a  raniblinfr 
about  the  country,  the  Lord  knows  wlii- 
ther,  per  dcvia  rura  viarum.  I  say  nothinfi^ 
lor  my  part;  but  some  people  might  not 
have  charity  enough  to  conclude  we  were 
n  oiH'  sober  senses.' — '  Fie  upon  it,  Mr. 
Partridge,'  says  Jones,  'have  a  better 
heart;  consider  ^''ou  are  going  to  face  an 
nemy  ;  and  are  you  afraid  of  facing  a 
ttle  cold  ?  I  wish,  indeed,  we  had  a  guide 
to  advise  wliich  of  these  roads  we  should 
take.' — '  May  I  be  so  bold,'  says  Partridge, 
'  to  oflcr  my  advice  ?  Inierdum  siuUiis  op- 
vortuna  loquilur.'' — '  Why,  which  of  them,' 
cried  Jones,  'would  you  recommend  ?' — 
'  Truly  neither  of  them,'  answered  Par- 
tridge. '  The  only  road  we  can  be  certain 
of  finding  is  the  road  v/e  came.  A  good 
hearty  pace  will  bring  us  back  to  Glouces- 
ter in  an  hour;  but  if  we  go  forward,  The 
Lord  Harry  knows  when  we  shall  arrive 
at  any  ])lace;  for  I  see  at  least  fifty  miles 
before  me,  and  no  house  in  all  the  Vv'ay.' — 
'  You  see,  indeed,  a  very  fair  pros[)ect,' 
says  Jones,  '  which  receives  great  addi- 
tional beauty  from  the  extreme  lustre  ol" 
the  moon.  However,  I  will  keep  the  left- 
hand  track,  as  that  seems  to  lead  directly 
to  those  hills,  which  we  were  informed  lie 
pot  far  Irom  Worcester.  And,  here,  if 
you  are  inclined  to  quit  me,  you  may,  and 
return  back  again;  but,  for  my  part,  i  am 
resolved  to  go  i'orward.' 

'  It  is  unkind  in  you.  sir,'  says  Partridge, 
'  to  suspect  me  of  any  such  intention. 
What  I  have  advised  hath  been  as  much 
on  your  account  as  my  own:  but  since 
you  fire  determined  to  go  on,  I  am  as  much 
determined  to  follow.     /  prcc.  sequar  tc.^ 

They  now  travelled  some  miles  without 
speaking  to  each  other,  during  which  sus- 
pense of  discourse  Jones  often  sighed,  and 
Benjamin  groaned  as  bitterly,  though  from 
a  very  different  reason.  At  lengtfi  Jones 
made  a  full  stop,  and  turning  about,  cries, 
*  Who  knows,  Partridge,  but  the  loveliest 
creature  in  the  universe  may  have  lier 
eyes  now  fixed  on  that  very  moon  which 
t  behold  at  this  instant!' — 'Very  likely, 
sir,'  answered  Partridge;  'and  if  my  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  good  sirloin  of  roast  beef, 
ihe  devil  might  take  the  moon  and  her 
horns  into  the  bargain.' — '  Did  ever  Tra- 
montane make  sucii  an  answer?'  cries 
Jones.  'Prithee,  Par^r  dge,  v/ast  thou  ever 
fucceptible  of  love  in  thy  life,  or  hath  titiie 
worn  away  all  traces  of  it  from  thy  memo- 
ry .'^' — 'Alack  a-day,'  cries  Partridge,  '  well 
would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  never 
Known  what  love  was.  Infandum,  res^ina, 
fubes  renovare  dolorem.  1  am  sure  I  Jtiave 
tasted  all  the  tenderness,  and  sublimities, 
and   bitternesses  of  the   passion.' — '  W^as 


your  mistress  unkind,  then  ?'  5,ays  Jcme* 
'  Very  unkind,  indeed,  sir,'  answered  Par- 
tridge ;  'for  she  marrie(l  me,  and  made 
one  of  tlie  most  confounded  wives  in  tfie 
world.  However,  Heaven  he  praised; 
she's  gone ;  and  if  I  believed  she  was  in 
the  moon,  according  to  a  book  I  once  read, 
which  teaches  that  to  ])e  the  receptacle  ol 
departed  spirits,  I  would  never  look  at  it 
lor  fear  of  seeing  her  ;  but  I  Avish,  sir,  that 
the  moon  was  a  looking-glass  for  your 
sake,  and  that  Miss  Sopliia  Western  was 
now  placed  before  it.' — 'My  dear  Par- 
tridge,' cries  Jones,  '  what  a  thought  was 
there !  A  thought  which  I  am  certain 
could  never  have  entered  into  any  mind 
but  that  of  a  lover.  O  Partridge!  could 
I  hope  once  again  to  see  that  iace  !  but, 
alas  !  all  those  golden  dreams  are  vanished 
for  ever,  and  my  only  refuge  from  future 
misery  is  to  forget  the  object  of  all  my 
former  happiness.' — '  And  do  you  really 
despair  of  ever  seeing  Miss  Western 
again?'  answered  Partridge;  '  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  I  will  engage  you  shall 
not  only  see  her,  but  liave  her  in  your 
arms.' 

'Ha!  do  not  awaken  a  thought  of  that 
nature,'  cries  Jones  :  '  I  liave  struggled  suf- 
ficiently to  conquer  all  such  wishes  alread3\' 
— '  Nay,'  answered  Partridge,  '  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  have  your  mistress  in  your 
arms,  you  are  a  most  extraordinary  lover 
indeed.' — '  Well,  well,'  says  Jones,  '  let  us 
avoid  this  subject ;  but  pray  what  is  yrmr 
advice  ?' — '  To  give  it  you  in  the  military 
phrase,  then,'  says  Partridge,  'as  we  are 
soldiers,  "  To  the  right  about !"  liCt  us 
return  the  way  we  came :  we  may  yet 
reach  Gloucester  to-night  ihougli  late ; 
whereas,  if  we  proceed,  we  are  likel}'',  ll)r 
aught  I  see,  to  ramble  about  forever  with- 
out coming  either  to  house  or  home.' — '  I 
have  already  told  you  my  resolution  is  to 
go  on,'  answered  Jones;  'but  I  would  have 
you  go  back.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
company  hither  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept 
a  guinea  as  a  small  instance  of  my  grati- 
tude. Nay,  it  would  be  cruel  in  ine  to 
sufier  you  to  go  any  farther  ;  for,  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  my  chief  end  and  desire 
is  a  glorious  death  in  the  service  of  my 
king  and  country.' — '  As  for  your  money,' 
replied  Partridge,  '  I  beg,  sir.  ycu  will  put 
it  up ;  I  will  receive  none  of  you  at  thi? 
time ;  for  at  present  I  am,  I  believe,  the 
richer  man  of  the  two.  And  as  your  reso- 
lution is  to  go  on,  so  mine  is  to  follow  n 
you  do.  N?iy,  now  my  presence  ap]3eara 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  care  of  you, 
since  your  intentions  are  so  desperate  ;  foi 
I  promise  you  my  views  are  much  more 
prudent ;  as  you  are  resolved  to  fall  m  bat 
tie  if  you  can,  so  I  am  resolved  as  firmly  u 
come  to  no  hurt  if  T  ca»  help  it.     And,  in 
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t^ecd,  I  have  the  comfvir c  to  think  there  will 
he  hut  little  (hin<!:er  ;  lor  :i  po|)ifsh  pri(\st 
Idd  me  the  otluT  dny,  the  hiisiiicss  would 
ssoon  l»e  over,  an;!  lie  helievcd  without  n 
t»attle.' — '  A  jjopish  priest,'  cries  Jones,  '  I 
have  lieard  is  not  always  to  he  heiieved 
wlien  he  speaks  in  hehalfof  his  religion.' — 

Yes,  l)utso  far,'  answered  the  other, '  Irom 
Rpeakini^  in  heiialfof  liis  relii^ion,  he  as- 
sured nie  the  catholics  did  not  expect  to  he 
any  irainers  hy  the  change  ;  for  that  Prince 
Ciiarles  was  as  good  a  ])rotestant  ;is  any 

n  England;  and  that  nothing  hut  regard 
-o  right  made  him  and  the  rest  ol'  the  po- 
pish party  to  he  Jacobites.' — '  I  l)elieve  him 
K)  be  as  much  a  protcstant  as  I  believe  Jie 
hath  any  right,'  says  Jones  ;  '  and  I  make 
.10  doubt  of  our  success,  but  not  without  a 
jattle.  So  that  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as 
v'our  friend  the  popish  priest.' — '  Nay,  to 
■je  sure,  sir,'  answered  Partridge,  '  all  the 
prophecies  I  have  ever  read,  speak  of  a 
great  deal  of  blood  to  be  spilt  in  the  quar- 
rel ;  and  the  miller  with  three  thumbs,  who 
.»!  now  alive,  is  to  hold  the  horses  of  three 
Kings,  up  to  his  knees  in  blood.  Lord 
nave    mercy  upon  us  all,  and  send  hetter 

imes  !' — 'With  what  stuff  and  nonsense 
:  ast  thou  filled  thy  head!'  answered  Jones. 
■  This  too,  1  suppose,  comes  from  the  po- 
pish priest.  Monsters  and  prodigies  are 
the  proper  arguments  to  support  monstrous 
and  absurd  doctrines.  The  cause  of  King 
George  is  the  cause  of  liberty  and  true  re- 
ligion. In  other  w^ords,  it  is  the  cause  of 
common  sense,  my  boy,  and  I  warrant  you 
will  succeed,  though  Briareus  himself  was 
to  rise  .again  with  his  hundred  thumbs,  and 
to  turn  miller.'  Partridge  made  no  reply 
to  this.  He  was  indeed  cast  into  the  ut- 
most confusion  by  this  declaration  of  Jones. 
For  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  secret,  which 
we  had  no  proper  opportunity  of  revealing 
before.  Partridge  was  in  truth  a  Jacobite, 
and  had  concluded  that  Jones  was  of  the 
same  party,  and  was  now  proceeding  to  join 
*he  rebels.  An  opinion  which  was  not  with- 
out foundation.  For  the  tall  long-sided  dame, 
mentioned  by  Hudibras  ;  that  many-eyed, 
rr.any-tongued,  many-mouthed,  many-ear- 
ed monster  of  Virgil,  had  related  the  story 
of  the  quarrel  between  Jones  and  the  oflj- 
cer,  with  her  usual  regard  to  truth.  She 
had  indeed  changed  the  name  of  Sophia 
into  that  of  the  Pretender,  and  had  report- 
ed, that  drinking  his  health  was  the  cause 
for  which  Jones  was  knocked  down.  This 
Partridge  liad  heard,  and  most  firmly  be- 
lieved. 'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
had  thence  entertained  the  above-mention- 
ed opinion  of  Jones;  and  wliich  he  had  al- 
most discovered  to  liim  before  he  found 
out  his  owr\  r  li  stake.  And  at  this  the  read- 
er will  be  .he  I  ess  inclined  lo  wonder,  if  he 
pleases  to  rec(  llect  the  doubtful  plirase  'n 


I  which  Jones  lirst  communicated  his  reso- 
lution to  Mr.  Partridge;  and,  indeed,  liad 
the  words  been  l<\ss  ambiguous,  Partri'Jge 
miirht  very  well  have  construed  tliem  as 
he  (!i(l ;  being  ])ersuadcd,  as  lie  was,  thai 
the  whole  nation  were  of  tlie  same  inclina- 
tion in  their  hearts:  nor  did  it  stagger  hifo 
that  Jones  had  travelled  in  the  company  o? 
soldiers  ;  for  he  had  the  same  opinion  of  the 
arrny  which  he  had  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
But  however  well  aflected  he  might  be  to 
James  or  Charles,  he  was  still  nnich  more 
attached  to  Little  Benjamin  than  to  either; 
i*()r  which  reason  he  no  sooner  discovered 
the  princii)les  of  his  fellow-traveller,  than  he 
thought  proper  to  conceal,  and  outwardly 
to  give  u{),  liis  own  to  the  man  on  whom 
he  depended  lor  the  making  of  his  fortune, 
since  he  by  no  means  believed  the  affairs  (.f 
Jones  to  be  so  desperate  as  they  really  were 
with  IMr.  Allworthy  ;  lor  as  he  had  kept  a 
constant  correspondence  with  some  of  his 
neighbours  since  he  had  left  that  country, 
he  had  heard  much,  indeed  more  than  was 
true,  of  the  great  affection  Mr.  Allworthy 
bore  this  young  man,  who,  as  Partridge  had 
been  instructed,  was  to  be  that  gentleman's 
heir,  and  whom,  as  we  have  said,  he  did  not 
in  the  least  doubt  to  be  his  son. 

He  imagined,  therefore,  that  whatever 
quarrel  was  between  them,  it  would  be 
certainly  made  up  at  the  return  of  Mr- 
Jones  ;  an  event  from  which  he  promised 
great  advantages,  if  lie  could  take  this  op- 
portunity of  ingratiating  himself  with  that 
young  gentleman  ;  and  if  he  could  by  any 
means  be  instrumental  in  procuring  his  re- 
turn, he  doubted  not,  as  we  have  before 
said,  but  it  would  as  highly  advance  him  in 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Allw^orthy. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  he  was  a 
very  good-natured  fellow,  and  he  hath  him 
self  declared  the  violent  attachment  he  had 
to  the  person  and  character  of  Jones  ;  but 
possibly  the  views  which  I  have  just  before 
mentioned,  might  likewise  have  some  littie 
share  in  prompting  liim  to  undertake  this 
expedition,  at  least  in  urging  him  to  conti- 
nue it,  after  he  had  discovered  that  his  master 
and  himself,  like  some  prudent  fathers  and 
sons,  though  they  travelled  together  in  great 
friendship,  had  embraced  opposite  parties- 
I  am  led  into  this  conjecture,  by  having 
remarked,  that  though  love,  friendship,  es- 
teem, and  such  like,  have  very  powerful  ope- 
rations in  the  human  mind  ;  interest  how- 
ever is  an  ingredient  seldom  omitted  by  wise 
men,  when  they  w^ould  work  others  to  theiT 
own  purposes.  This  is  hideed  a  most  ex 
cellent  medicine,  and,  like  Ward's  pill,  fhes 
at  once  to  the  particular  part  of  the  body  ov 
which  you  desire  to  operate,  whether  it  be 
the  tongue,  the  hand,  or  any  otlier  membei 
where  it  scarce  ever  liiiis  of  immediatc'v 
producing  the  der^ired  effect. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

in   which   our   truvdlers  met  with  a  very  exlra-  '■ 
ordinary  udveiilure. 

Just  as  Jones  and  his  friend  came  to  the 
end  orihcirdialoi^ue  in  llie  j)rccedingc}iap- 
ter,  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a  very 
steep  hill.  Here  Jones  st()p])e(l  short,  and 
directing  his  eyes  u})wards,  stood  for  a  wliile 
jsilent.  At  length  he  called  to  his  compa- 
nion, and  said,  'Partridge,  I  wisli  I  was  at 
the  top  ol"  this  hill ;  it  must  certainly  afJbrd 
a  most  charming  prospect,  especially  by 
this  light ;  ibr  the  solenm  gloom  which  the 
moon  casts  on  all  objects,  is  beyond  expres- 
sion bcautitul,  especially  to  an  imagination 
which  is  desirous  of  cultivating  melancholy 
ideas.' — '  Very  probably,'  answered  Par- 
tridge ;  '  but  if  the  toj)  of  tlie  hill  be  pro- 
perest  to  produce  melancholy  thoughts,  I 
suppose  the  bottom  is  the  likeliest  to  pro- 
duce merry  ones,  and  these  I  take  to  be 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  I  protest  you 
liavc  made  my  blood  run  cold  with  the  very 
mentioning  the  top  of  that  mountain ;  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
v/orld.  No,  no,  if  we  look  ibr  any  thing, 
let  it  be  Ibr  a  place  under  m-ound,  to  screen 
ourselves  from  the  frost. —'  Do  so,'  said 
Jones ;  '  let  it  be  within  hearing  of  tliis 

Clace,  and  I  will  halloo  to  you  at  my  return 
ack.' — 'Surely,  sir,  you  are  not  mad?'  said 
Partridge.  '  Indeed,  I  am,'  answered  Jones, 
'  if  ascending  this  hill  be  madness  ;  but  as 
vou  complain  so  much  of  the  cold  already, 
1  would  have  you  stay  below.  I  will  cer- 
tainlyreturn  to  you  within  an  hour.' — 'Par- 
don me,  sir,'  cries  Partridge  ;  '  I  have  de- 
termined to  follow  you  wherever  you  go.' 
Indeed  he  was  now  afraid  to  stay  behind  ; 
for  though  he  was  coward  enough  in  aii  re- 
spects, 3'-et  his  chief  fear  was  that  of  ghosts, 
with  which  the  ])rcsent  time  of  night,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  place,  extremely  well 
suited. 

At  this  mstant  Partridge  espied  a  glim- 
mering light  through  some  trees,  which 
pcemed  very  near  to  them.  He  immedi- 
ately cried  out  in  a  rapiure,  'Oh!  sir.  Hea- 
ven hath  at  last  heard  my  prayers,  and  hath 
brought  us  to  a  house  ;  perhaps  it  may  bi! 
an  inn.  Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  if  you 
hjjive  any  compassion  either  for  me  or  your- 
belf,  do  not  despise  the  goorlness  of  Provi- 
der, ce,  but  let  us  go  directly  to  yon  light. 
Wliethei  it  be  a  public  house  or  no,  I  am 
sure,  if  they  be  Christians  that  dwell  there, 
they  will  not  refuse  a  little  house  room  to 
persons  in  our  miserable  condition.'  Jones 
at  length  yielded  to  the  earnest  supplications 
oi  Partridge,  and  both  together  made  di- 
rectly towards  the  place  wlience  the  light 
iss'ued  j 

The  J  soon  arrived  at  the  door  of  this 
riouse,  or  cottage,  for  it  might  be  called  j 


either,  without  much  impropriety.  lien 
,fones  knocked  several  times,  with'^-ut  re- 
ceiving any  answer  from  within  ;  at  whicn 
Partridge,  whose  head  was  lull  of  nothing 
hut  of  ghosts,  devils,  witches,  and  such  hke, 
began  to  tremble,  crying,  '  liord  liave  mer- 
cy upon  us  !  sure  the  people  must  be  a. 
dead.  I  can  sec  no  light  neither  now,  and 
yet  1  am  certain  I  saw  a  candle  burning 
but  a  moment  before. — Well,  I  have  heard 
of  such  things.' — '  What  liast  tliou  hean. 
of?'  said  Jones.  '  The  ])eopIe  are  either 
fast  asleep,  or  probably,  as  this  is  a  lonely 
place,  are  afraid  to  open  their  door.'  He 
then  began  to  vociferate  pretty  loudly,  and 
at  last  an  old  woman,  opening  an  upper 
casement,  asked,  Who  they  were,  and  what 
they  wanted?  Jones  answered.  They  were 
travellers  who  had  lost  their  way,  and,  hav- 
ing seen  a  light  in  the  window,  had  been 
led  thither  in  hopes  of  finding  some  fire  to 
warm  themselves.  'Whoever  you  arc,' 
cries  the  woman,  'you  have  no  business 
here  ;  nor  shall  I  open  the  door  to  any  body 
at  this  time  of  night.'  Partridge,  Avhom 
the  sound  of  a  liuman  voice  liad  recovered 
Irom  his  fright,  fell  to  the  most  earnest 
supplications  to  be  admitted  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  the  fire,  saying,  '  He  was  almost 
dead  with  the  cold;'  to  which  fear  had  con- 
tributed equally  with  tlie  frost.  He  assur- 
ed her,  that  the  gentleman  wlio  spoke  to 
her  was  one  ol'  the  greatest  squires  in  the 
country:  and  made  use  of  every  argument, 
save  one,  which  Jones  afterwards  effectu- 
ally added  ;  and  this  was.  the  promise  ot 
half  a  crown  : — a  bribe  too  ffreat  to  be  re- 
sisted  by  such  a  person,  especially  as  the 
genteel  appearance  of  Jones,  which  the 
light  of  the  moon  plainly  discovered  to  her, 
together  with  his  afiable  behaviour,  had 
entirely  subdued  those  apprehensions  ol 
thieves  which  she  had  at  first  conceived. 
She  agreed,  therefore,  at  last,  to  let  them 
in ;  where  Partridge,  to  fiis  infinite  joy, 
ibund  a  good  fire  ready  for  his  reception. 

The  poor  lellow,  however,  had  no  sooner 
warmed  himself,  than  those  thoughts  which 
were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  began 
a  little  to  disturb  his  brain.  There  was  no 
article  of  his  creed  in  Avhich  he  had  a  strong- 
er faith  than  he  had  in  witchcraft;  nor  can 
the  reader  conceive  a  figure  more  adapted 
to  inspire  this  idea,  than  the  old  woman  who 
now  stood  belbre  him.  She  answered  ej- 
actly  to  that  picture  drawn  by  Otway  in  his 
Orphan.  Indeed,  if  this  woman  nad  fved 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  her  ajv- 
pea ranee  alone  would  have  hanged  hefj  ai 
most  Avilh.out  any  evidence. 

Many  circumstances  likewise  conspired 
to  confirm  Partridge  in  his  opinion.  Her 
living,  as  he  then  imagined,  by  herself  in 
so  lonely  a  place  ;  and  in  a  house,  the  out- 
side of  which  seemed  much  t)o  good  foi 
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nor;  ln;I,  Its  lubi.lc  was  fiunlslujcl  in  tlic 
nKisL  ne.'it  and  cl('>>-ant  manner.  To  say 
(ho  truth,  Jones  hini.scli'  was  not  a  Utile 
surprised  at  wliat  he  saw ;  lor,  besides  the 
extraordinary  neatness  ofthe  room,  it  was 
a(h)rned  with  a  i!;reat  numl)er  oi'nicknacks 
and  curiosities,  ^vllicil  mif^htliave  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  virtuoso. 

While  Jones  was  admiring  these  things, 
and  Partridge  sat  trenibhng  with  the  firm 
oeUef  that  lie  was  in  the  house  of  a  witch, 
the  old  woman  said,  '  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
you  will  make  what  haste  you  can;  lor  I 
expect  my  master  presently,  and  I  would 
not  for  double  tlie  money  he  should  lind 
you  here.' — '  Then  you  liave  a  master,' 
cries  Jones.  '  Indeed,  you  will  excuse 
me,  good  woman,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
see  all  those  fine  things  in  your  house.' 
'  Ah,  sir,'  said  she,  '  if  the  twentieth  part 
of  these  things  were  mine,  I  should  think 
myself  a  ricii  Vvoman.  But  ])ray,  sir,  do 
not  stay  much  longer,  for  I  look  for  hini  in 
every  minute.' — '  Why  sure  he  would  not 
be  angry  with  you,'  said  Jones,  'for  doing 
a  connnon  act  of  charity?' — '  Alack-a-day, 
sir,'  said  she,  '  he  is  a  strange  man,  not  at 
all  like  other  people.  He  keeps  no  com- 
pany with  any  body,  and  seldom  walks 
t)ut  but  by  night,  for  he  doth  not  care  to 
be  seen  ;  and  all  the  country  people  are  as 
much  afraid  of  meeting  him  ;  for  his  dress 
is  enough  to  frighten  those  who  are  not 
used  to  it.  They  call  him,  The  Man  of 
the  Hill,  (for  there  he  walks  by  night,) 
and  the  country  people  are  not,  1  believe, 
more  afraid  of  the  devil  himself.  He 
would  be  terribly  angry  if  he  found  you 
iiere.' — '  Pray,  sir,'  says  Partridge,  '  don't 
let  us  offend  the  gentleman ;  I  am  ready 
to  walk,  and  was  never  warmer  in  my 
life.  Do,  pray,  sir,  let  us  go.  Here  are 
pistols  over  the  chimney;  who  knows 
whether  they  be  charged  or  no,  or  what 
he  may  do  with  them.' — '  Fear  nothing. 
Partridge,'  cries  Jones  ;  '  I  will  secure  thee 
from  danger.' — '  Nay,  for  matter  o'  that, 
he  never  doth  any  mischief,'  said  the  wo- 
man ;  '  but  to  be  sure  it  is  necessary  he 
should  keep  some  arms  for  his  own  safety  ; 
for  his  house  hath  been  beset  more  than 
once ;  and  it  is  not  many  nights  ago  that 
we  thought  we  heard  thieves  about  it: 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  often  wondered 
that  he  is  not  murdered  by  some  villain  or 
other,  as  he  walks  out  by  himself  at  such 
hours  ;  but  then,  as  I  said,  the  people  are 
afraid  of  him ;  and  besides  they  think,  I 
suppose,  he  hath  nothing  about  him  worth 
taking' — 'I  should  imagine,  by  this  col- 
ection  -)f  rarities,'  cries  Jones,  '  that  your 
mastef  had  been  a  traveller.' — '  Yes.  sir,' 
answered  she,  *  he  hath  been  a  very  great 
Cine:  there  be  few  gentlemen  that  know 
uiore  of  all  matters  than  he.     I  fancy  he  | 


hath  been  crossed  in  love,  or  whatever  i* 
is  i  know  not;  but  J  iiave  lived  with  bin. 
above  these  thirty  years,  and  in  all  tha* 
time  lie  liath  hardly  spoke  to  six  livm^ 
people.'  She  then  again  solicilc^d  their 
dei)arlurc,  in  which  she  was  backed  by 
Partiidge;  but  Jones  purposely  ])rotracted 
the  time,  lor  his  curiosity  was  greatly 
raised  to  see  this  extraordinary  ])erson. 
Though  the  old  woman,  therel()re,  con- 
cluded every  one  of  her  answers  with  de- 
siring him  to  be  gone,  and  Partridge  j>ro- 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  pull  him  by  the  sleeve, 
he  still  continued  to  invent  new  questions, 
till  the  old  woman,  with  an  a  (frighted 
countenance,  declared  she  heard  her  mas- 
ter's signal ;  and,  at  the  same  instani, 
more  tiian  one  voice  was  heard,  without 
the  door,  crying,  '  D — n  your  blood,  show 
us  your  money  this  mstant.  Your  mo- 
ney, you  villain,  or  wc  will  blow  your 
brains  about  your  ears  !' 

'  Oh,  good  Heaven  1'  cries  the  old  wo- 
man, 'some  villains,  to  be  sure,  have  at- 
tacked my  muster.  O  la  !  what  shall  I 
do?  what  shall  I  do?' 

'  How!'  cries  Jones,  '  howl — Are  these 
pistols  loaded?' — 'Oh,  good  sir,  there  is 
nothing  in  them,  indeed.  O  pray,  don'* 
murder  us,  gentlemen  !'  (for,  in  reality^ 
she  now  had  the  same  opinion  of  those 
v/ithin  as  sh?  had  of  those  without.)  Jones 
made  her  no  answer  ;  but,  snatching  ai: 
old  broadsword  which  hung  in  the  room, 
he  instantly  sallied  out,  where  he  found  the 
old  gentleman  struggling  with  two  ruifians, 
and  begging  lor  mer-cy.  Jones  asked  no 
questions,  but  fell  so  briskly  to  work  with 
his  broadsword,  that  the  fellows  imme- 
diately quitted  their  hold  ;  and,  withoui 
offering  to  attack  our  hero,  betook  them- 
selves to  their  heels,  and  made  their  es- 
cape ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  pursue 
them ;  being  contented  with  having  deli 
vered  the  old  gentleman ;  and,  indeed,  he 
concluded  he  had  pretty  well  done  their 
business,  for  both  of  them,  as  they  ran  oil 
cried  out,  with  bitter  oaths,  that  they  were 
dead  men. 

Jones  presently  ran  to  lift  up  the  old 
gentleman,  who  had  been  thrown  down  in 
the  scuffle,  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
great  concern,  lest  he  should  have  receivec 
any  harm  from  the  villains.  The  Oid  mar 
stared  a  moment  at  Jones,  and  then  cried, 
'  No,  sir,  no,  I  have  very  little  harm, 
thank  you.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.. 
— '  I  see,  sir,'  said  Jones,  'y(m  are  not  fre* 
from  apprehensions  even  of  those  wh' 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  ycur  deii, 
verers ;  jior  can  I  blame  anv  suspicio..' 
which  you  may  have  ;  but  indeed  you  hav* 
no  real  occasion  lor  any  ;  here  are  nom 
but  your  friends  present.     Having  misstc 

our  wav,  this  cold  night,  we  took  the 
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firty  jf  wsirring  ounscvcs  at  your  fire, 
rvhcnce  we  were  just  dcparlinn^,  wlien  we 
ncard  yr,u  call  for  assistance,  wlilch,  I  must 
Kay,  Providence  clone  seems  to  have  sent 
you.' — 'Prwidence,  indeed,'  cries  the  old 
irentleman,  '  if  it  be  so.' — '  So  it  is,  I  assure 
you,'  cries  Jones.  '  Here  is  your  own 
^word,  :^ir;  I  have  used  it  in  your  defence, 
•jnd  I  now  return  it  into  your  own  hand.' 
'i'he  old  man  havinir  received  the  sword, 
which  Avas  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
enemies,  looked  steadfastly  at  Jones  durinc^ 
^ome  moments,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  cried 
out,  '  You  will  pardon  me,  young  gentle- 
man: I  Avas  not  always  of  a  suspicious 
.emper,  nor  am  I  a  friend  to  ingratitude.' 
— '  iJe  thankful,  then,'  cries  Jones,  '  to  that 
Providence  to  which  you  owe  your  deli- 
verance: as  to  my  part,  I  have  only  dis- 
charged the  common  duties  of  humanity, 
aiid  wiiat  I  would  have  done  for  any  fellow- 
creature  in  your  situation.' — '  Let  me  look 
It  you  a  little  longer,'  cries  the  old  gentle- 
nan.  '  You  are  a  human  creature,  then? 
Well,  perhaps  you  are.  Come,  pray  walk 
into  TkV  little  hut.  You  have  been  my 
delivcier  indeed.' 

The  old  woman  was  distracted  between 
the  fears  which  she  had  of  her  master,  and 
li)r  him  ;  and  Partridge  was,  if  possible,  in 
a  greater  fright.  The  former  of  these, 
iiowever,  when  she  heard  her  master  speak 
kindly  to  Jones,  and  perceived  what  had 
iiappened,  came  again  to  herself;  but  Par- 
tridge no  sooner  saw  the  gentleman,  than 
[he  strangeness  of  his  dress  infused  greater 
{errors  into  that  poor  felk)w,  than  he  had 
uelbre  felt,  either  from  the  strange  de- 
Bcription  which  he  had  heard,  or  from 
the  uproar  which  had  happened  at  the 
door. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  was  an  appearance 
which  might  have  alfected  a  more  constant 
mind  than  that  of  Mr.  Partridge.  This 
p(yson  was  of  the  tallest  size,  with  a  long 
i)eard  as  white  as  snow.  His  body  was 
»!lothed  with  the  skin  of  an  ass,  made  some- 
thing into  the  form  of  a  coat.  He  wore, 
likewise,  boots  on  his  legs,  and  a  cap  on 
his  head,  both  composed  of  the  skin  oi' 
some  other  animals. 

As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  came  mto 
his  house,  the  old  woman  began  her  con- 
gratulations on  his  happy  escape  from  the 
ruffians.  '  Yes,'  cried  he,  '  I  have  esca))ed 
indeed,  thanks  to  my  preserver.' — 'O,  the 
blessing  on  him !'  answered  she  :  '  he  is  a 
tnjod  gent'ema  ,  I  warrant  him.  1  Avas 
afraid  your  worship  vvoulil  have  been  an- 
fry  Avith  me  for  letting  him  in :  and  to  be 
nertain  I  should  not  have  done  it,  had  not 
1  seen  by  the  moon-light,  that  lie  Avas  a 
tjentleman.  and  almost  l>ozen  to  death. 
And  to  be  certaui  it  nius*  have  been  some 


good  angel  that  sent  /lim  hither  and  lempt 
ed  me  to  do  it.' 

'I  am  afraid,  sir,'  said  tl  e  old  gentlemai 
to  Jones,  '  that  I  have  nothing  in  this 
house  which  you  can  either  eat  or  drink, 
unless  you  Avill  accept  a  dram  of  brandy  ; 
of  which  I  can  give  you  some  most  excel- 
lent, and  AAdiich  I  have  had  by  me  tliese 
thirty  years.  Jones  declined  this  offer  in 
a  very  civil  and  proper  speech,  and  ther. 
the  other  asked  him,  'Whither  he  Avas 
travelling  when  he  missed  his  Avay  ?'  say- 
ing, '  I  must  own  myself  surprised  to  see 
sucli  a  person  as  you  appear  to  be,  jour- 
neying on  foot  at  this  time  of  night.  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  tliese 
parts ;  for  you  do  not  look  like  one  Avno  is 
used  to  travel  Avithout  horses.' 

'  A])pearances,'  cried  Jones,  *  are  oi wen 
deceitful;  men  sometimes  look  like  what 
they  are  not.  I  assure  you  1  am  not  oi 
this  country ;  and  whither  I  am  travelling, 
in  reality  I  scarce  know  myself 

'  Whoever  you  are,  or  whithersoever 
you  are  going,'  ansAvered  the  old  man  ; 
'  I  have  obligations  to  you  whicli  I  can 
never  return.' 

'  1  once  more,'  replied  Jones,  '  affirm, 
that  you  have  none  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
merit  in  having  hazarded  that  in  your  ser- 
vice on  Avhich  1  set  no  value.  And  nothing 
is  so  contemptible  in  my  eyes  as  life.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  young  gentleman,'  an- 
SAA^ered  the  stranger,  '  that  you  have  am/ 
reason  to  be  so  unhappy  at  your  years.' 

'  Indeed  I  am,  sir,'  ansAvered  Jones, 
'  the  most  unhappy  of  mankind.' — '  Per- 
haps you  have  had  a  friend  or  a  mistress,* 
replied  the  other.  '  Hoav  could  you,'  cries 
Jones,  '  mention  tA\'o  words  sufficient  to 
drive  me  to  distraction!' — 'Either  of  them 
is  enough  to  drive  any  man  to  distraction,' 
answered  the  old  man  :  '  I  inquire  no  far- 
ther, sir ;  perhaps  my  curiosity  hath  led 
me  too  far  already.' 

'Indeed,  sir,'  cries  Jones,  'I  cannot 
censure  a  passion  Avhich  I  feel  at  this  in- 
stant in  the  highest  degree.  You  AA'ill 
pardon  me  Avhen  I  assure  you,  that  every 
thing  Avhich  I  haA'e  seen  or  heard  since  1 
first  entered  this  house  liath  conspired  to 
raise  the  greatest  curiosity  in  me.  Some- 
thing A^ery  extraordinary  nuret  have  deter- 
mined you  to  this  course  of  life,  and  I  liave 
reason  to  fear  your  OAvn  liistory  is  not 
AA'ithout  misfortunes.' 

Here  the  old  gentleman  again  sigtieu. 
and  remained  silent  for  some  minutes  :  a* 
last,  looking  earnestly  on  Jones,  lie  said. 
'  I  have  read,  that  a  good  countenance  is  -x 
letter  of  recommendation  ;  if  so,  none  eve: 
can  be  more  recommended  than  yourself 
If  I  did  not  feel  some  yearnings  lowartia 
/ou  from  another  consideration,  I  niuat  {»« 
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me  moGi  uiiixraicru!  moDstc':  iii>on  eartli; 
Mid  I  am  rciiriy  concerned  t  is  no  ollier- 
vvi.^c  in  my  ])o\vcr  than  by  wonls,  to  con- 
sinceyou  ol  my  irraliUuIe.* 

Jones,  after  a  inomcnt's  liesitalion,  an- 
swered, '  That  it  was  in  his  power  hy 
words  to  gratify  liim  extremely,  i  liave 
confessed  a  curio.sity,'  said  he,  'sir;  need 
I  say  how  much  ohUged  I  should  he  to 
vou,  if  you  will  condescend  to  gratify  it? 
Will  you  sufler  me  therefore  to  b(,'g,  unless 
any  consideration  restrains  you,  that  you 
would  be  i)leased  to  acquaint  me  what 
motives  have  induced  you  thus  to  with- 
draw from  the  society  of  mankind,  and  to 
betake  yourself  to  a  course  of  life  to  which 
it  sufficiently  appears  you  were  not  born?' 

'I  scarce  think  myself  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse you  any  thing,  after  what  Imth  hap- 
pened,' replied  the  old  man.  'Jf  you  de- 
sire therefore  to  liear  the  story  of  an  un- 
happy man,  I  \v\\\  relate  it  to  you.  Indeed 
you  judge  rightly,  in  thinking  there  is 
commonly  something  extraordinary  in  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  fly  from  society ; 
for  however  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  or 
even  a  contradiction,  certain  it  is,  that 
great  phi.f-ntiiropy  chiefly  inclines  us  to 
avoif;  and  detest  mankind  ;  not  on  account 
eo  much  of  their  private  and  selfish  vices, 
but  for  those  (d*  a  relative  kind  ;  such  as 
envy,  ma  lice,  treachery,  cruelty,  with  every 
other  Gpecies  of  malevolence.  These  are 
the  vices  which  true  philanthropy  abhors, 
and  which,  railter  thankee  and  converse 
"with,  fc})e  avoids  society  Itself.  However, 
without  a  compliment  to  you,  you  do  not 
appear  to  me  one  of  those  whom  I  should 
shun  or  detest ;  nay,  I  must  say,  in  what 
little  hath  dropped  from  you,  there  appears 
some  parity  in  our  fortunes :  I  hope,  how- 
ever, vours  will  conclude  more  success- 
fully.' * 

Here  some  compliments  passed  between 
our  hero  and  his  host,  and  then  the  latter 
was  going  to  begin  his  history,  when  Par- 
tridge interrupted  him.  His  apprehensions 
liad  now  pretty  well  left  him,  but  some  ef- 
fects of*  his  terrors  remained  ;  he  therefore 
reminded  the  gentleman  of  that  excellent 
brandy  which  he  liad  mentioned.  This 
was  presently  brought,  and  Partridge  swal- 
lowed a  large  bumper. 

The  gentleman  then,  without  any  farther 
preface,  oegan  as  you  may  read  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

'n  Which  Ike  J\Ian  oj  the  Hill  begins  to  relate  his 
history 

"  I  \\  MS  born  in  a  village  of  Somerset- 
shire, called  Mark,  in  the  year  1G57.  My 
Cithe;  was  (me  ofthose  whmi  they  call  gen- 


tlemen fannei-s.  lie  nad  a  .itiie  estate  of 
about  300/.  a  year  of  iiis  own,  and  rentetl 
another  estate  of  neartiie  same  value.  He 
was  j)rudent  and  industrious,  and  so  goo<l  a 
husbandman,  that  he  might  have  led  a  very 
easy  and  coml()rtable  I'lih,  had  not  an  arrant 
vixen  of  a  wile  soured  his  domestic  quiet. 
JJut  though  this  circumstance,  perhaps, 
made  him  miserable,  it  did  not  make  him 
])oor;  for  he  confined  her  almost  entirely  at 
home,  and  rather  chose  to  bear  eternal  up 
braidings  in  his  own  house,  than  to  injure 
his  fortune  l)y  indulging  her  in  the  extra- 
vagancies she  desired  a]>road. 

"  By  this  Xantippe,"  (so  was  the  wife  of 
Socrates  called,  said  Partridge.)  "  By  this 
Xantippe  he  had  two  sons,  of  which  I  was 
the  younger.  He  designed  to  give  us  both 
good  education ;  but  my  elder  brother, 
who,  unhappily  for  him,  was  the  favourite 
of  my  mother,  utterly  neglected  his  learn- 
ing ;  insomuch  that,  after  having  been  five 
or  six  years  at  school  with  little  or  no  im 
provement,  my  father,  being  told  by  his 
master  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
keep  him  longer  there,  at  last  complied  with 
my  mother  in  taking  him  home  from  the 
hands  of  that  tyrant,  as  .she  called  his  mas- 
ter ;  tliough  indeed  he  g,  ve  the  lad  much 
less  correction  than  his  luleness  deserved  ; 
but  i"r>uch  more,  it  seems,  than  the  young 
gentleman  liked,  who  constantly  complain- 
ed to  his  mother  of  his  severe  treatment, 
and  she  as  constantly  gave  him  a  heanng." 

'  Yes,  yes,'  cries  Partridge,  'I  have  seen 
such  mothers  ;  I  have  been  abused  mysel. 
by  them,  and  very  unjustly ;  such  parents 
deserve  correction  as  much  as  their  chil 
dren.' 

Jones  chid  the  pedagogue  for  his  inter- 
ruption, and  then  the  stranger  proceeded. 

"  My  brotlier  now,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
"bade  adieu  to  all  learning,  and  to  every 
thing  else  but  to  his  dog  and  gun ;  with 
which  latter  he  became  so  expert,  that, 
though  perhaps  you  may  think  it  incredi- 
ble, he  could  not  only  hit  a  standing  mark 
with  great  certainty,  but  hath  actually  shot 
a  crow  as  it  was  flying  in  the  air.  He  was 
likewise  excellent  at  finding  a  hare  sitting, 
and  was  soon  reputed  one  of  the  best  sports- 
men in  the  country.  A  reputation  which 
both  he  and  his  mother  enjoyed  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  thought  the  finest  sclc  iir. 

"  The  situation  of^  my  brother  made  me 
at  first  think  my  lot  the  harder,  in  being 
continued  at  school ;  but  I  soon  changed  my 
opinion;  for,  as  I  advanced  pretty  fast  in 
learning,  my  labours  became  easy,  and  ivy 
exercise  so  delightful,  tliat  holid.iys  we<v; 
my  most  unpleasant  time:  for  my  mother, 
who  never  loved  me,  now  apprehending 
that  I  had  the  greatest  share  of  my  lallier^s 
affection,  and  fimiing,  or  at  least  thinking, 
that  I  was  taken  more  notice  of  bv  son^r 
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l^entiemeii  of  learuino;,  and  particularly  \>y 
the  parson  ol'tlie  parish,  than  iriy  brotlier, 
she  now  l;ated  niy  siijlit,  and  made  liome  so 
disagreeable  to  nie,  that  what  is  called  by 
school-boys  Black  Moiulny,  was  to  me  the 
whitest  hi  the  whole  year. 

"Havincj  at  .enrrta  ^onc  throufrh  the 
school  at  Taunton,  I  was  tlrjnce  removed 
to  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  Avhere  I  re- 
mained four  years;  at  the  end  ol"  which  an 
accident  took  me  oil'  entirely  from  my 
studies;  and  hence  I  may  truly  date  the 
rise  of  all  \vhich  happened  to  me  aiter- 
ivards  in  life. 

"  There  was  at  the  same  college  Avith 
myself  one  Sir  George  Gresham,  a  young 
Tellow  who  was  entitled  to  a  very  consider- 
ible  fortune,  which  he  was  not,  by  the  will 
of  his  father,  to  come  into  full  possession 
of  till  lie  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
However,  the  liberality  of  his  guardians 
gave  hlin  little  cause  to  regret  the  abun- 
dant caution  of  his  father  ;  for  they  allowed 
him  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  while  he 
remained  at  the  university,  where  lie  kept 
his  liorses   and   Ins  whore,    and  lived  as 
wicked  and  as  profiigate  a  life  as  he  could 
nave  done  had  he  been  never  so  entirely 
naster  of  his  f)rtune;  for  besides  the  five 
lundred  a-year,  which  he  received  from 
lis  guardians,  he  found  means  to  spend  a 
thousand  more.     He  was  above  the  age  of 
wenty-one,  and  bad  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing what  credit  he  pleased. 

"  This  young  fellow,  among  many  otlicr 
tolerable  bad  qualities,  had  one  very  dia- 
kiolical.  He  l-ad  a  great  delight  in  de- 
stroying and  ruining  the  youth  of  inferior 
fortune,  by  drawing  them  into  expenses 
which  they  could  not  afford  so  A\ell  as 
iiimself ;  but  the  better,  and  worthier,  and 
soberer,  any  young  man  was,  the  greater 
j)leasure  and  triumph  liad  he  in  his  de- 
struction. Thus  acting  the  character 
wliich  is  recorded  of  the  devil,  and  going 
about  seeking  Avhom  he  min-lit  devour. 

"It  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  into  an 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  Avith  this  gen- 
tleman. My  reputation  of  diligence  in  my 
studies  made  me  a  desirable  object  of  his 
mischievous  inttmtion;  and  my  OAvn  incli- 
nation made  it  sufficiently  easy  for  him  to 
effect  his  ])urpose ;  lor  tliough  I  had  ap- 
plied myself  Avith  much  industry  to  books, 
HI  wliich  I  took  great  delight,  there  Avere 
other  p.easures  m  Avhiffl'  I  Avas  capable  of 
taking  much  greater  ;  Ibr  I  AA-as  high-nict- 
lled,  had  a  A-iolent  floAV  of  animal  spirits, 
was  a  little  ambitious,  and  extremely 
amorous. 

"  I  had  not  lon^  contracted  an  intimacy 

with  Sir  George,  oefore  I  became  a  jiar- 

taJier  of  all  his  i)leasures  ;  and  Avhen  I  Avas 

.'jnce  entered  on  that  scene,  neither  my  in- 

-ihnations  nor  my  spirit  would  sutler  me 


to  j)lay  an  under-i;art.  I  AA'as  second  in 
none  of  the  company  in  any  acts  of  do- 
hauchery ;  nay,  I  soon  distinguished  my 
self  so  notably  in  all  riots  anil  disorders, 
that  my  nanie  generally  stood  first  on  tlie 
roll  of  delinquents  ;  and,  instead  of  bein<z 
lamented  as  the  unfortunate  puj>il  of  Sir 
George,  I  Avas  accused  as  the  ])erson  Avhc 
had  misled  and  debauched  that  liopefu. 
young  gentleman ;  for  thouirh  he  Avas  tne 
ringleader  and  promoter  ol"  all  the  mischief' 
he  Avas  never  so  considered.  I  fell  at  las^ 
under  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancehor. 
and  very  narroAvly  escaped  expulsion. 

"You  Avill  easily  believe,  sir,  that  such 
a  life  as  I  am  noAV  describing  must  be  in 
compatible  with  my  further  progress  ir 
learning;  and  that  in  proportion  as  I  ad- 
dicted myself  more  and  more  to  loose 
pleasures,  I  must  groAv  more  and  more  re- 
miss in  application  to  my  studies.  This 
Avas  truly  the  consequence;  but  this  was 
not  all.  IMy  expenses  noAv  greatly  exceed- 
ed not  only  my  former  income,  but  those 
additions  Avhich  I  extorted  from  my  poor 
generous  father,  on  pretences  of  sums  be- 
ing necessary  for  preparing  for  my  ap- 
proaching degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
These  demands,  however,  grew  at  last  so 
frequent  and  exorbitant,  that  my  father  by 
slow  degrees  opened  his  ears  to  the  ac- 
counts Avhich  he  received  from  many  quar- 
ters of  my  present  behaviour,  and  Avhirh 
my  mother  failed  not  to  echo  \'ery  faithful- 
ly and  loudly ;  adding,  '  Ay,  this  is  the  fine 
gentleman,  the  scholar  Avho  dotli  so  much 
honour  to  his  family,  and  is  to  be  the 
making  of  it.  I  thought  Avhat  all  this 
learning  Avould  come  to.  He  is  w  be  the 
ruin  of  us  all,  I  find,  after  bis  eid'^r  brother 
hath  been  denied  necessaries  /br  his  sake, 
to  perfect  his  education  fbrsojth,  for  Avhich 
•he  Avas  to  pay  us  sucli  inter?* d5t :  I  thought 
Avhat  the  interest  would  Cc-me  to,'  with 
n.uch  more  of  the  same  kin  i ;  but  I  have, 
I  believe,  satisfied  you  Avith  this  taste. 

"  My  fiither,  therefore,  began  noAV  to  re 
turn  remonstrances  instead  of  money  to  my 
ckmands,  which  brought  my  afliiirs  perhaps 
a  little  sooner  to  a  crisis ;  but  bad  he  remit- 
ted me  his  Avhole  income,  you  will  imagine 
it  could  have  sufficed  a  very  short  time  to 
support  one  Avho  kept  pace  Avith  the  ex- 
penses of  Sir  George  Gresham. 

'•It  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  distress 
I  AAMS  noAA''  in  for  money,  and  the  impracli- 

!  cability  of  going  on  in  this  manner,  might 

'  have  restored  me  at  once  to  my  senses  an:. 

i  to  my  studies,  had  I  opened  my  eyes  before 
i  became  involved  in  debts  fr-^'iT.  which  I  saAV 

I  no  hopes  of  ever  extricating  myself.  This 
Avasindeed  the  great  art  c^  Sir  George, 
and  by  Avhich  he  accor  if  iisned  the  luii. 
of  niiiny,  Avhcm  he  afte.  vards  laughed  a*, 
as  lliols  and  coxcombs    lor  wing,  as  Li 
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called  it,  \v\\\i  a  man  jf  lus  l()rtiiiK'.  To 
briii^L^  tliis  jiUout,  lie  would  now  and  then 
Jit'-ancc  a  liltle  money  r.imsclf,  in  order  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  unlbrtunateyoutii 
with  other  people;  till,  by  means  of  that 
very  credit.,  he  was  irretrievably  undone. 

"My  mind  l)ein<rl)y  these  means  grown 
•IS  desperate  as  my  lortune,  there  was  scarce 
a  wickedness  which  I  did  not  meditate,  in 
:)rder  for  my  relief.  Self-murder  itself  be- 
came the  subject  of  my  serious  delibera- 
tion;  and  I  had  certainly  resolved  on  it, 
had  not  a  more  shameiiil,  though  perhaps 
icss  sinful,  thought  expelled  it  from  my 
head." — Here  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  cried  out,  "I  pi'otest,  so  many  years 
have  not  Avashed  away  the  shame  of  this 
act,  and  I  shall  blush  while  I  relate  it." 
Jones  desired  him  to  pass  over  any  thing 
tJiat  might  give  him  pain  in  the  relation; 
but  Partridge  eagerly  cried  out,  'Oh,  pray, 
sir,  let  us  hear  this;  I  had  rather  hear  this 
than  all  the  rest:  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
will  never  mention  a  word  of  it.'  Jones 
was  going  to  rebuke  him,  but  the  strano-er 
prevented  it  by  proceeding  tlius  :  "  I  had  a 
chum,  a  very  prudent,  frugal,  young  lad, 
ivho,  thougii  he  had  no  very  large  allow- 
ance, had  by  his  parsimony  heaped  up  up- 
wards of  forty  guineas,  which  I  knew  he  kept 
n  his  escrutoire.  I  took  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purloining  his  key  from  his  breeches 
pocket  wdiile  he  was  asleep,  and  thus  made 
myself  master  of  all  his  riches:  after  which 
1  again  conveyed  his  key  into  his  pocket, 
and  counterleiting  sleep,  though  I  never 
once  closed  my  eyes,  lay  in  bed  till  after  he 
arose  and  went  to  prayers,  an  exercise  to 
tvhich  I  had  long  been  unaccustomed. 

"  Timorous  thieves,  by  extreme  caution, 
often  subject  themselves  to  discoveries, 
v/hich  those  of  a  bolder  kind  esc.ipe.  Thus 
It  happened  to  me;  for  had  I  boldly  broke 
open  ms  escrutoire,  I  had,  perhaps,  escaped 
even  his  suspicion  ;  but  as  it  Avas  plain  that 
the  person  who  had  robbed  him  had  pos- 
sessed hi»)\sielf  of  his  key,  he  had  no  doubt, 
when  he  tirst  missed  his  money,  but  that  his 
chum  was  certainly  the  thief.  Now  as  he 
was  ot  a  fearlul  disposition,  and  much  my 
inferior  in  strength,  and  I  believe  in  cou- 
rage, lie  did  not  dare  to  confront  me  with 
my  guilt,  for  fear  of  worse  bodily  conse- 
quences which  might  happen  to  him.  He 
repaired  therel()re  immediately  to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  upon  swearing  to  the  rob- 
bery, and  to  the  circumstances  of  it,  very 
easily  obtained  a  warrant  against  one  who 
had  now  so  bad  a  character  tiirough  the 
vhole  university. 

"  Luckily  for  ne,  I  laid  out  of  the  college 
the  next  eve  un?f*  lor  that  day  1  attended 
a  yorngladv  in  a  chaise  to  Whitney,  where 
y/e  staid  all  nio-ht ;  and  in  our  return,  the 
next  morning,  to  Oxford,  I  met  me  of  my 
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cronies,  who  acquainted  me  witn  sufficient 

news  concerning  myself,  to  make  me  turn 
my  horse  another  way." 

'  Pray,  sir,  did  he  mention  any  thing  oi 
tlie  warrait?'  said  Partridge,  jjut  Jones 
b(>gg('d  the  gentleman  1o  j)rocced,  with- 
out regarding  ar.y  iin])ertinent  (juestions; 
which  lie  did  as  follows  : — 

"Having  now  abandoned  all  thouixiif.t 
of  returning  to  Oxford,  t!ie  next  tlung 
which  odered  itself  was  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don. I  imparted  this  intention  to  my  le- 
male  companion,  who  at  first  remonstrated 
against  it ;  but  upon  producing  my  wealth, 
she  immediately  consented.  We  then 
struck  across  the  country  into  the  great 
Cirencester  road,  and  made  such  haste, 
that  we  spent  the  next  evening  save  one 
in  London. 

"  When  you  consider  tlie  place  where  I 
now  was,  and  the  company  with  whom 
I  was,  you  v/ill,  I  fancy,  conceive  that  a 
very  short  time  brought  me  to  an  end  of 
that  sum  of  which  1  had  so  iniquitously 
possessed  myself. 

"  I  was  now  reduced  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  distress  than  before  :  the  neces- 
saries of  life  began  to  be  numbered  among 
my  wants;  and  what  made  my  case  stdl 
the  more  grievous  was,  that  my  paramour, 
of  w  hom  1  was  now  grown  immodera'je  y 
fond,  shared  the  same  distresses  with  my 
self.  To  see  a  woman  you  love  in  dis 
tress,  to  be  unable  to  relieve  her,  and  at 
the  same  tirr-e  to  reflect  that  you  have 
brought  her  into  this  situation,  is  perhaps 
a  curse  of  which  no  imagination  can  repre- 
sent the  horrors  to  those  who  have  not  feit 
it." — '  I  believe  it  from  my  soul,'  cries 
Jones;  'and  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart:'  he  then  took  two  or  three 
disorderly  turns  about  the  room,  and  at 
last  begged  pardon,  and  flung  himself  into 
his  chair,  crying,  '  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
escaped  that.' 

"  This  circumstance,"  continued  the 
gentleman,  "  so  severely  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  my  present  situation,  that  they 
became  absolutely  intolerable.  I  could 
with  less  pain  endure  the  raging  of  my 
own  natural  unsatisfied  appetites,  even 
hunger  or  thirst,  than  I  could  submit  to 
leave  ungratified  the  most  whimsical  de- 
sires of  a  woman,  on  whom  I  so  extrava- 
gantly doted,  that,  though'I  knew  she  had 
been  the  mistress  of  half  my  acquaintance, 
I  firmly  intended  to  marry  her.  But  the 
good  creature  was  unwilling  to  consent  io 
an  action  Avhich  the  world  might  think  S\> 
much  to  my  disadvantage.  And  as,  pos- 
sibly, she  compassionated  the  daily  anxie 
ties  which  she  must  have  perceived  me  tu 
suffer  on  her  account,  she  resolved  to  pu 
an  end  to  my  distress.  She  soon»  indeed 
IbuL  a  means  to  relieve  me  from  my  trouble 
18* 
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some  and  per]:)k?xe(l  situation  ;  for  while  I 
was  distracted  with  various  'mentions  to 
oiipply  her  witli  pleasures,  slic  very  kindly 
— betrayed  me  to  one  of  her  ibrnier  lovers 
at  Oxford,  l)y  whose  care  and  diligence  I 
ivas  immediately  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  jail. 

"Here  I  first  began  seriously  to  reflect 
on  the  miscarriages  of  my  former  life  ;  on 
the  errors  I  }i;id  been  guilty  of;  on  tiie 
misfortunes  whicii  I  liad  brought  on  my- 
iielf ;  and  on  the  grief  which  I  must  have 
occasioned  to  one  of  the  best  ot  fathers. 
Whe:;  I  added  to  all  tiiese  tlie  perfidy  of 
my  mistress,  such  was  the  horror  of  my 
mind,  that  li!e,  instead  of  being  longer  de- 
sirable, grew  the  object  of  my  abliorrencc  ; 
and  I  could  have  gladly  embraced  death  as 
my  dearest  frieiul,  if  it  iiad  offered  itself  to 
my  choice  unattended  by  shame. 

"  The  time  of  the  assizes  soon  came, 
and  I  was  rera-oved  by  habeas  corpus  to 
Oxford,  wiiere  I  expected  certain  convic- 
tion and  condemnation  ;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise, no  one  appeared  against  me,  and  I 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions,  discharged 
for  want  of  prosecution.  In  short,  my  chiun 
had  left  Oxlbrd,  and  whether  from  indo- 
ence,  or  from  what  other  motive,  I  am 
."rfrnorant,  declined  concerning  iiimself  any 
Iv.rther  in  the  affair." 

'  Perhaps,'  cries  Partridge,  '  he  did  not 
care  to  liave  your  blood  upon  his  hands; 
and  he  was  in  the  right  pn't.  If  any  per- 
son was  to  be  hanged  upon  my  evidence, 
I  should  never  be  able  to  lie  alone  after- 
wards, for  fear  of  seeing  iiis  ghost.' 

'  I  shall  shortly  doubt.  Partridge,'  says 
Jones,  '  whether  thou  art  more  brave  or 
wise.' — 'You  may  laugh  at  me,  sir,  if  you 
please,'  answered  Partridge;  'but  if  you 
will  hear  a  very  short  story  which  I  can 
tell,  and  which  is  most  certainly  true,  per- 
haps you  may  change  your  opinion.     In 

the  parish  where  I  was  born .'     Here 

Jones  would  have  snenced  liim ;  but  tlie 
stranger  interceded  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  tell  his  story,  and  in  the  mean 
time  proposed  to  recollect  the  remainder 
of  his  own. 

Partridge  tlicn  proceeded,  thus:  'In  the 
parish  where  I  was  born,  there  lived  a 
farmer  wl  ose  name  was  Bridle,  and  he 
had  a  sou  named  Francis,  a  good  hopeful 
young  fel  ow  :  •  I  was  at  the  grammar- 
Echool  with  him,  Avhere  I  remember  lie 
was  got  into  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  he  could 
construe  you  three  lines  together  some- 
times w^ithout  looking  into  a  dictionary. 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  a  very  guoil  lad, 
never  missed  church  o'  Sundays,  and  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  psalm-singers  in 
the  whole  jiarish.  He  would  indeed  now 
and  then  take  a  cuj)  too  much,  and  that 
was  the  only  fault  he  had.' — '  Well,  but 


j  come  to  the  i.','i'>'-it,'  cries  Joiief:.     '  Nev? 

I  fear,  sir  ;  I  shall  come  to  him  soon  enough, 
answ<^red  I\'irtridgc.  'You  must  know 
then,  that  Farmer  Bridle  lost  a  mare,  a 
sorrei  one.  to  ihe  best  of  my  remembrance  . 
and  so  it  fell  out,  that  this  young  Francii 
shortly  afterwaril  being  at  a  fair  at  Hin« 

don,  and  as  I  think  it  was  on 1  can't 

remember  the  day;  and  being  as  he  was, 
what  should  he  happen  to  meet  but  a  man 
upon  his  lather's  marc.  Frank  called  out 
presently.  Stop  thief!  and  it  being  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  fair,  it  was  impossible,  you 
know,  for  the  man  to  make  Iiis  escape. 
So  they  ap])rchcnded  him,  and  carried  him 
belbre  the  justice  :  I  remember  it  was  jus- 
tice Willoughby,  of  Noyle,  a  very  worthy 
good  gentleman ;  and  he  committed  him 
to  prison,  and  bound  Frank  in  a  recog- 
nizance, I  think  they  call  it — a  hard  word 
compounded  of  re  and  cognosco;  but  it 
differs  in  its  meaning  from  the  use  of  the 
simple,  as  many  other  compounds  do. 
Well,  at  last,  down  came  my  lord  justice 
Page  to  hold  the  assizes  ;  and  so  the  fellow 
was  had  up,  and  Frank  was  had  up  for  a 
witness.  To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  fiice  of  the  judge,  when  be  began  to 
ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  against  the 
prisoner.  He  made  poor  Frank  tremble 
and  shake  in  his  shoes.  Well,  you  fellow, 
says  my  lord,  what  have  you  to  say 
Don't  stand  humming  and  hav/ing,  but 
speak  out.  But,  however,  he  soon  turned 
altogether  as  civil  to  Frank,  and  began  to 
thunder  at  the  fellow;  and  when  he 
asked  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  ibi 
himself.''  the  fellow  said.  He  had  found  the 
horse.  Ay !  answered  the  judge ;  thou 
art  a  cky  fellow:  I  have  travelled  the 
circuit  those  forty  years,  and  never  found 
a  horse  in  my  life :  but  I'll  tell  thee  what^ 
friend,  thou  wast  more  lucky  than  thou 
didst  know  of:  for  thou  didst  not  only  gel 
a  horse,  but  a  halter  too,  I  promise  thee. 
To  be  sure,  I  shall  never  forget  the  word. 
Upon  which  every  body  fell  a  laughing,  as 
how  could  they  help  it?  Nay,  and  twenty 
other  jests  he  made,  which  I  can't  remem- 
ber now.  There  was  something  about  his 
skill  in  horse-flesh,  which  made  all  the 
Iblks  laugh.  To  be  certain,  the  judge 
must  have  been  a  very  brave  man,  as  we.l 
as  a  man  of  much  learning.  It  is  indeed 
charming  sport  to  hear  trials  u[)on  life  and 
death.  One  thing,  I  own,  1  thought  a 
little  hard,  that  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
not  suffered  to  speak  lor  him,  though  he 
desired  only  to  be  heard  one  very  short 
word  ;  Init  ray  lord  would  not  hearken  tc 
him,  though  he  sutlered  a  counsellor  to 
talk  against  him  for  above  half  an  hour.  1 
thought  it  hard,  I  own,  that  there  should 
be  so  many  of  them  ;  my  lord,  and  the 
court,  aivi  the  jury,  and  the  counsel.ors 
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and  the  witnosses,  all  upon  one  poor  man, 
■nd  he  too  in  clmins.  Well,  the  h'.low 
rv-ns  hauiri'd,  ;ks  to  hii  sine  it  c.)iil(l  ho  no 
otherwise,  and  j)()or  Frank  couhl  never  he 
easy  ahont  it.  ile  never  was  in  the  (hirk 
alone,  hnt  he  fancied  he  saw  the  fellow's 
suirit.' — 'Well,  and  is  this  thy  story?' 
cries  Jon{\s.  '  No,  no,'  answered  Par- 
trid<re.  '  O  lord  have  mercy  upon  nie  !  I 
am  just  now  coinin<r  to  the  matter;  for 
one  ni<j:lit,  conun;^  from  the  alehouse,  in  a 
lonnf,  narrow,  dark  lane,  there  he  ran  di- 
rectly up  a«i,ainst  him  ;  and  the  spirit  was 
all  in  while,  and  fell  upon  Frank  ;  and 
Frank,  who  is  a  sturdy  lad,  fell  upon  the 
spirit  a<;ain,  and  there  they  had  a  tussel 
together,  and  poor  Frank  was  dreadfully 
beat :  indeed  he  made  a  shift  at  last  to 
crawl  home  ;  but  what  with  the  beating, 
and  what  with  the  frio'ht,  he  lay  ill  above 
.1  fortnight;  and  all  this  is  most  certainly 
true,  and  the  whole  parish  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  it.' 

The  stranger  smiled  at  this  story,  and 
Jones  burst  iiito  a  loud  fit  of  laughter; 
upoji  which  Partridge  cried,  'Ay,  yon 
may  laugh,  sir;  and  so  did  some  others, 
particularly  a  squire,  who  is  thought  to 
he  no  better  tlijjn  an  atheist :  who,  forsooth, 
because  tliere  was  a  calf  wnth  a  white  face 
found  dead  in  the  same  lane  the  next  morn- 
ing, would  fain  have  it  that  the  battle  was 
between  Frank  and  that;  as  if  a  calf  would 
set  upon  a  man.  Besides,  Frank  told  me 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  spirit,  and  could  swear 
to  him  in  any  court  in  Christendom;  and 
he  had  not  drank  above  a  quart  or  two,  or 
such  a  matter,  of  liquor  at  the  time.  Lud 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  keep  us  all  from 
dipping  our  hands  in  blood,  I  say!' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Jones  to  the  stranger, 
'  Mr.  Partridge  hath  finished  his  story,  and 
I  hope  will  give  you  no  future  interruption, 
if  you  will  be  so  kind  to  proceed.'  He  tlien 
resumed  his  narration ;  but  as  he  hath  taken 
breath  for  a  while,  we  think  proper  to  give 
It  to  our  reader,  and  shall  therefore  put  an 
end  to  this  ciiapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  ishkh  the  Jilnn  of  the  Hill  continues  his  history. 

"I  iiAD  now  regained  my  liberty,"  said 
the  stranger;  "but  I  had  lost  my  reputa- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  wide  difFerence  between 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  barely  acquitted 
of  a  crime  in  a  com-t  of  justice,  and  of  him 
who  is  acquitted  in  his  own  heart,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  I  was  conscious 
of  my  gmlt,  and  ashamed  to  look  any  one 
in  tin.  face  ;  so  resolved  to  leave  Oxford  the 
next  mornfng,  •^elbre  the  dayliglit  disco- 
vered me  to  the  eyes  of  any  beholders. 

'*  Whrn  I  had  got  clear  of  the  city,  it 


lir.:t  entered  into  i.iy  licad  .o  reluri  home 
to  my  father,  and  endeavour  to  obtbui  his 
lorgiveness;  but  as  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  knowledge  of  all  which  had  passed,  and 
as  I  was  well  assured  of  his  great  aversion 
to  all  acts  of  dishonesty,  I  could  entertain 
no  hopes  of  being  received  by  liim,  espe- 
cially since  I  was  too  certain  of  all  the  good 
ollices  in  the  ])()wcr  of  my  mother ;  nay,  had 
my  father's  pardon  ])cen  as  sure  as  1  con- 
ceived his  resentment  to  be,  I  yet  question 
whether  I  could  have  had  the  assurance  to 
behold  him,  or  whether  I  could,  upon  any 
terms,  have  submitted  to  live  and  converse 
with  tliose,  who,  I  Avas  conviiiccd,  knew 
me  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  base  an  action 

"  I  hastened  thereibre  back  to  London, 
the  best  retirement  of  either  griefor  shame, 
unless  forperso-is  of  a  very  public  charac 
ter;  for  here  you  have  the  advantage  ol 
solitude  without  its  disadvantage,  sin^e  you 
may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  while  you  walk  or  sit  unob- 
served, noise,  hurry,  and  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  objects,  entertain  the  mind,  ard 
prevent  the  spirits  from  preying  on  them- 
selves, or  rather  on  grief  or  shame,  which 
are  the  most  unwholesome  diet  in  the  world: 
and  on  which,  (though  there  are  many  who 
never  taste  either  but  in  public,)  there  are 
some  who  can  feed  very  plentil\illy  and  very 
fatally  when  alone. 

"But  as  there  is  scarce  any  human  good 
without  its  concomitant  evil,  so  there  are 
people  who  find  an  inconvenience  in  this 
unobserving  temper  of  mankini. — I  mean 
persons  who  have  no  money;  for  as  you  are 
not  put  out  of  countenance,  so  neither  are 
you  clothed  or  fed  by  those  who  do  not 
know  you.  A  man  may  be  as  easily  starved 
in  Leadenhall-market  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

"  it  was  at  present  my  fortime  to  be  desti- 
tute of  that  great  evil,  as  it  is  apprehended 
to  be  by  several  writers,  who  I  suppose  were 
overburthened  with  it,  namely,  money." — 
'  With  submission,  sir,'  said  Partridge,  '  I 
do  not  remember  any  writers  -ivho  have 
called  it  malorum  ;  hut,  irritamen la  malo- 
7'um.  Effodiuntiir  opes,  irriiamenla  malo- 
nun." — "  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  whether  it  be  an  evil,  or  only  the  cause  of 
evil,  I  was  entirely  void  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  friends,  and,  as  1  thought,  ol 
acquaintance ;  when  one  evening,  as  I  was 
passing  through  the  Inner  Temple,  very 
hungry  and  very  miserable,  1  heard  a  voice 
on  a  sudden  hailing  me  with  great  familiar 
ity  by  my  christian  name:  and  upon  my 
turning  about,  I  presently  recollected  the 
person  who  so  saluted  me  to  have  been  my 
fellows-collegiate  ;  one  who  had  left  the  uni 
versity  above  a  year,  and  long  before  any 
of  my  misfortjn'es  had  befallen  me.  This 
irentleman,  whose  name  was  Watson,  sh(K)k 
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nie  heartily  ))y  llic  hand;  and  expressing 
threat  joy  at  nieeUng  nic,  i)r()po.sed  our  ini- 
•ncdiately  driiildng  a  hottle  to(re(her.  I 
first  declined  the  proposal,  and  pretended 
husiness ;  hut  as  lie  was  very  earnest  and 
prcssinir,  hunger  at  last  overcame  my  i)ride, 
and  I  luirly  confessed  to  him  I  had  no 
money  in  my  pocket ;  yet  not  witliout 
Iraming  a  lie  for  an  excuse,  and  imputing 
it  to  my  having  changed  my  hreeches 
that  morniniT.  Mr.  Watson  answered,  '1 
thought,  Jack,  you  and  I  had  been  too  old 
acquainUmcc  for  you  to  mention  such  a 
matlcr.'  He  then  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  was  i)ulling  me  akMiii;:  but  I  gave  liim 
very  little  trouble,  for  my  own  inclinations 
j>ulled  me  much  stronger  than  he  could  do. 

"  We  then  went  into  the  Friars,  wdiich 
you  know  is  the  scene  of  all  mirtli  and  jol- 
lity. Here  when  we  arrived  at  the  tavern, 
Ivlr.  Watson  ai)plied  himself  to  the  drawer 
Duly,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
rook ;  lor  lie  had  no  suspicion  but  that  I 
had  dined  long  since.  However,  as  the 
case  was  really  otherwise,  I  forged  another 
l;d.3chood,  and  told  my  companion  I  liad 
l)een  at  the  further  end  of  the  city  on  busi- 
!iess  of  consequence,  and  liad  snapped  up 
q  mutton-chop  in  haste;  so  that  I  was 
again  hungry,  and  wished  he  would  add  a 
beef-steak  to  his  bottle." — '  Some  ])e()ple,' 
cries  Partridge,  '  ought  to  liave  good  me- 
mories ;  or  did  you  iind  just  money  enough 
in  your  breeches  to  pay  for  the  mutton- 
c\rp  ' 

•  Tour  observation  is  right,"  answered 
ihe  stranger,  "  and  I  believe  such  blunders 
are  inseparable  from  all  dealing  in  untruth. 
But  to  proceed — I  began  noAv  to  feel  my- 
self extremely  happy.  The  meat  and  wine 
soon  revived  my  spirits  to  a  liigh  pitch, 
and  I  enjoyed  much  pleasure  in  the  conver- 
.^ation  of  my  old  acquaintance,  the  rather  as 
I  thought  him  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened  at  the  university  since  his 
leaving  it. 

"  But  he  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long 
m  this  agreeable  delusion ;  for  taking  a 
bumper  in  one  hand,  and  holding  me  by 
the  other,  '  Here,  my  boy,'  cries  lie, 
'  here's  wishing  you  joy  of  your  being  so 
honourably  acquitted  of  tliat  affair  laid  to 
your  charge.'  I  -was  thunderstruck  with 
confusion  at  tliose  words,  which  Watson 
observing,  i)rocecded  thus :  '  Nay,  never 
be  ashamed,  man;  thou  liast  been  acquit- 
'  led,  and  no  one  now  dares  call  thee  guilty; 
but  prithee  do  tell  me,  who  am  thy  friend — 
I  hope  Thou  didst  really  rob  him;  lor  rat 
;ne  if  it  was  not  a  meritorious  action  to  strip 
riuch  a  sneaking  pitiful  rasca. ;,  and  instead 
^I'tlie  two  hundred  guineas,  I  wishyju  had 
ia«cen  as  many  tliousands.  Come,  come, 
my  bov,  don't  be  shy  of  confessing  to  me: 
ro  .  arc  not  now  brouicht  belore  one  of  the 


pimps.  D — n  me,  if  I  don't  njnour  yo  ■. 
for  it;  for,  as  I  hope  for  salvation,  I  would 
have  made  no  maimer  of  scru()le  of  doina 
the  same  thing.' 

"This  declaralion  a  litllo  relieved  my 
abashment;  and,  as  wine  had  now  some- 
what opened  my  lieart,  I  very  fr(?ely  ac- 
knowledged the  robbery,  but  acquainted 
him  that  he  had  been  misinfoiiued  as  to  liic 
sum  taken,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
liflh  part  of  what  he  had  Uiciitioned. 

"  'I  am  sorry  for  it  with  nil  my  lieart.' 
quoth  he,  'and  I  wish  thee  better  success 
anotlier  time.  Though,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
run  any  such  risk.  Here,"  saiil  he,  takiiiL.' 
some  dice  out  of  his  pocket,  "here's  the 
stuff.  Here  are  the  implements  :  here  are 
the  little  doctors  which  cure  the  distem- 
pers of  the  purse.  Follow  but  my  coun- 
sel, and  I  will  show  you  a  way  to  empty 
the  pocket  of  a  queer  cull,  without  any 
danger  of  the  nubbing  cheat.'  " 

'Nubbing  cheat!'  cries  Partridge;  'Pray, 
sir,  what  is  that?' 

"  W^hy  that,  sir,"  says  the  stranger.  "  is 
a  cant  phrase  lor  the  gallows ;  for  ns 
gamesters  difler  little  from  highwaymen 
in  their  morals,  so  do  they  very  much  re- 
semble them  in  their  language. 

"  We  had  now  each  drank  our  bottle, 
wlien  Mr.  Watson  saia,  tne  Dor^rd  was 
sitting,  and  that  he  must  attend .  earnestly 
pressing  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  with 
him,  and  try  my  fortune.  I  answered,  he 
knew  that  was  at  present  out  of  my  power, 
as  I  had  informed  him  of  the  emptinc^.s  ol 
my  pocket.  To  say  the  truth,  I  doubted 
not,  from  his  many  strong  expressions  oi 
friendship,  but  that  he  would  offer  to  lenu 
me  a  small  sum  for  that  purpose;  but  he 
answered,  '  Never  mind  that,  man,  e'en 
boldly  run  a  levant,'  [Partridge  was  going 
to  inquire  the  meaning  of  that  word,  but 
Jones  stopped  his  mouth;]  'but  be  cir- 
cumspect as  to  the  man.  I  will  tip  you 
the  proper  person,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  you  do  not  know  the  town,  nor 
can  distinguish  a  rum  cull  from  a  qujer 
one.' 

"  The  bill  was  now  brought,  when  Wat 
son  paid  his  share,  and  was  de])arting.  i 
reminded  him,  not  without  blushing,  of 
my  having  no  money.  He  answered, 
'That  signifies  nothing;  score  it  behina 
the  door,  or  make  a  bold  brush,  and  take 
no  notice. — Or — stay,'  says  he;  'I  will  go 
down  stairs  first,  and  then  do  you  take  up 
my  money,  and  score  the  whole  reckoning 
at  the  bar,  and  I  will  wait  lor  you  at  the 
ci)rncr.'  I  expressed  some  dislike  at  this, 
and  hinted  my  expectations  that  he  would 
have  deposited  the  whole ;  but  he  swore 
he  had  not  another  sixperce  in  his  pocke'^ 

"  He  then  went  down    and  I  was  pre> 
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vailctJ  o»«  to  take  \ip  tlur  money  and  follow 
nim,  wn'ch  I  d\\  close  enoiiirli  to  hear  liiiii 
tell  the  drawer  the  reckoninijj  was  ii])on  the 
lahle.  The  drawer  passed  l)y  me  up 
stairs ;  hut  I  made  siich  liaste  into  the 
street,  that  I  heard  notliinij^  of  his  disap- 
pointment, nor  did  I  mention  a  syllable  at 
tiie  har,  accordini^  to  my  instructions. 

"We  now  went  (Hrectly  to  the  <]^amin^- 
table,  where  JNIr.  Watson,  to  my  surprise, 
pulled  out  a  lar<^e  sum  of  money,  and  ])Ia- 
ccd  it  before  him,  as  did  many  others  ;  all 
of  them,  no  doubt,  considering  their  own 
heaps  as  so  many  decoy-birds,  which  were 
to  entice  and  draw  over  tlie  heaps  of  their 
neiijhbourG. 

"  Here  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all 
the  freaks  which  Fortune,  or  rather  the 
dice,  ])layed  in  this  her  lemple.  Moun- 
tains of  gold  were,  in  a  few  moments,  re- 
duced to  nothing  at  one  part  of  the  table, 
and  rose  as  suddenly  in  another.  The 
rich  grew  in  a  moment  poor,  and  the  poor 
IS  suddenly  became  rich  ;  so  that  it  seemed 
a  philosoi)her  could  no  where  have  so  well 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  contempt  of 
riches ;  at  least  he  could  no  where  have 
better  inculcated  the  uncertainty  of  their 
duration. 

"  F'or  my  own  part,  after  having  con- 
siderably improved  my  small  estate,  I  at 
last  entirely  demolished  it.  Mr.  Watson,  j 
too,  after  much  variety  of  luck,  rose  from 
the  tabie  n  some  lieat,  and  declared  he 
had  lost  a  cool  hundred,  and  would  piay 
no  longer.  Then  coming  up  to  me,  he 
asked  me  to  return  with  him  to  the  tavern  ; 
but  I  positively  refused,  saying,  I  would 
not  bring  myself  a  second  time  into  such  a 
diienmia,  and  especially  as  he  had  lost  all 
his  money,  and  was  now  in  my  own  con- 
dition. '  Pooh,'  says  he,  '  I  have  just  bor- 
rowed a  couple  of  guineas  of  a  friend,  and 
one  of  them  is  at  your  service.'  He  im- 
mediately put  one  of  them  into  my  hand, 
and  I  no  longer  resisted  his  inclination. 

"  I  was  at  first  a  little  shocked  at  return- 
ing to  the  same  house  whence  we  had  de- 
parted in  so  unhandsome  a  manner ;  but 
when  the  drawer,  with  very  civil  address, 
told  us,  '  he  believed  we  had  forgot  to  pay 
our  reckoning,'  I  became  perfectly  easy, 
and  very  readily  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid 
bim  pay  himself,  and  acquiesced  in  the  un- 
just charge  which  had  been  laid  on  my 
memory. 

"  Mr.  Watson  now  bespoke  the  most 
e\-ravagant  supper  he  could  well  think  of; 
aud  though  he  had  contented  himself  with 
simple  cla-et  before,  no^lung  now  but  the ! 
most  prec' )us  Bu. 'gundy  would  serve  his 
purpose.  I 

"Our  company  was  soon  increased  by] 
the  addition  3f  se  ^^eral  gentlemen  from  the  i 
garai'ig-table ;  most  of  whom,  as   I  after- 1 


wards  found,  came  not  to  the  tns-ern  U, 
drink,  but  in  the  way  of  businesu :  lor  the 
true  gamesters  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  re- 
iiised  th(.'ir  glass,  while  they  plied  heartily 
two  young  lellows,  who  were  to  be  after 
wards  pillaged,  as  indeed  they  Vv'ere  without 
mercy.  Of  tiiis  plunder  I  had  the  good  for 
tune  to  be  a  sharer,  though  1  was  not  yet 
let  into  the  secret. 

"There  was  one  remarkable  acciden: 
attended  this  tavern  i)lay ;  for  the  money 
by  degrees  totally  disappeared ;  so  that 
though  at  the  beginning  the  table  was  half 
covered  with  g^)ld,  yet,  before  the  play 
ended,  which  it  did  not  till  the  next  day, 
l)eing  Sunday,  at  noon,  there  was  scarce  a 
single  guinea  to  be  seen  on  the  table  ;  and 
this  was  the  stranger,  as  every  person  pre- 
sent, except  myself,  declared  he  had  lost 
and  what  was  become  of  the  money,  unless 
the  devil  himself  carried  it  away,  is  difficult 
to  determine." 

'  Most  certainly  he  did,'  says  Partridgr.;, 
'for  evil  s])irits  can  carry  away  any  thing 
without  being  seen,  thougli  there  were  never 
so  many  folk  in  the  room  ;  and  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  he  had  carried  away 
all  the  company  of  a  set  of  wicked  wretches, 
who  were  at  play  in  sermon-time.  And  I 
couid  tell  you  a  true  story,  if  I  would,  where 
the  devil  took  a  man  out  of  bed  from  another 
man's  wite,  and  carried  him  away  through 
the  key-hole  of  the  door.  I  have  seen  the 
very  liouse  where  it  was  done,  and  nobody 
hath  lived  in  it  these  thirty  years.' 

Though  Jones  was  a  little  offended  by 
the  impertinence  of  Partridge,  he  could  not, 
however,  avoid  smiling  at  his  simplicity. 
The  stranger  did  the  same,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded v/itli  his  story,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  ichich  the  foregoing  story  is  farther  ccntinuec 

"  My  feliovz-collegiate  had  now  entered 
me  in  a  new  scene  of  life.  I  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  fraternity  o, 
sharpers,  and  was  let  into  their  sec«etk ;  1 
mean,  into  the  knowledge  of  those  gross 
cheats  which  are  proper  to  impose  upon  the 
raw  and  unexperienced  ;  for  there  are  some 
tricks  of  a  finer  kind,  which  are  known  only 
to  a  few  of  the  gang,  who  are  at  the  head 
of  their  profession ; — a  degree  of  honour 
beyond  my  expectation ;  for  drink,  to  which 
I  was  immoderately  addicted,  and  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  my  passions,  prevented  me 
from  arriving  at  any  great  success  in  an 
art  which  requires  as  much  coolness  as  the 
most  austere  school  of  philosophy. 

"  Mr.  Watson,  with  whom  I  now  lived 
in  the  closest  amitv,  had  un'mckily  the  <or 
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mer  failinf^to  a  very  (rreat  excess;  so  that, 
instead  ol  makin£]^  a  lbrlun'3  ])y  his  })rofc8- 
.^ion.  as  souk;  others  (hd,  he  was  alternaiely 
lich  and  j)0()r,  and  was  o['Uu\  ohlii^'ed  to 
Enrrcnder  to  his  cooler  Iricnds,  over  a  hot  tie 
which  Ihcy  never  tasted,  that  plunder  that 
he  had  taken  from  culls  at  tlie  puhlic  tahle. 

"However,  wc  hoth  made  a  shift  to  ])ick 
up  an  uncomfortahle  hvehhood  ;  and,  l()r 
two  years,  I  continued  ol'  the  calling-;  (hi- 
rin<r  which  time  I  tasted  all  tiie  varieties  ol" 
Ibrrune,  sometimes  fiourishino;  in  aflluence, 
and  at  others  l)einii|;ol)!i<re(|  tostru<j:^de  with 
Almost  incredible  difficulties.  To-day  wal- 
bwinir  in  luxury,  and  to-morr»)W  reduced 
to  t}ie  coarsest  and  most  iiomeiy  fare.  My 
fine  cloilies  being  often  on  my  bat-k  in  the 
evening,  and  at  tiie  })awn-siiop  tlie  next 
morning. 

"One  night,  as  I  was  returning  ])enny- 
less  from  the  gaming-table,  I  observed  a 
very  great  disturbance,  and  a  large  mob 
gathered  together  in  tlie  street.  As  I  was 
m  no  danger  from  pickpockets,  I  ventured 
into  the  crowd,  where,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  a  man  had  been  robbed,  and 
very  ill  used,  by  some  ruffians.  The 
V- ..nded  man  appeared  very  bloody,  and 
seemed  scarce  able  to  support  himself  on 
his  legs.  As  I  had  not,  therefore,  been 
deprived  of  my  humanity  by  my  present 
Jife  and  conversation,  though  they  had  lelt 
me  very  little  of  either  honesty  or  shame, 
I  immediately  offered  my  assistance  to  the 
unhappy  person,  who  thankfully  accepted 
it,  and,  putting  himself  under  my  conduct, 
begged  me  to  convey  him  to  some  tavern, 
v/here  iie  might  send  ibr  a  surgeon,  being, 
as  he  ?aid,  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  highly  pleased  with  find- 
ing one  who  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a 
gentleman ;  for  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  present,  their  outside  was  such 
thai  he  could  not  wisely  place  any  confi- 
dence in  them. 

"  I  took  the  poor  man  by  the  arm,  iind 
led  him  to  the  tavern  where  we  kept  our 
rendezvous,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  near- 
L^st  at  hand.  A  surgeon  happening  luckily 
to  be  in  the  liouse,  immediately  attended, 
:ind  a]»plied  himself  to  dressing  his  wounds, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  were  not 
'ikely  to  be  morud 

"  The  surgeon,  having  very  expedi- 
tiously and  dexterously  finished  his  busi- 
ness, began  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the 
town  the  wounded  man  lodged;  who  an- 
swered, '  That  he  was  come  to  town  that 
very  morning;  that  iiis  horse  was  at  an 
jiin  in  Piccadilly,  and  that  he  liad  no  other 
.edging,  and  very  little  or  no  acquaintance 
in  t^vi.' 

"  This  surgeon  wiiose  name  I  have  for- 
r^ot,  though  I  remember  ii  began  with  an 
u,  had  the  first  chaiacter  in  his  profession. 


and  was  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king.  Hf 
had,  moreover,  many  good  qualities,  anr. 
was  a  very  generous,  good-natured  man, 
and  ready  to  do  any  service  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures. He  ofh'red  his  patient 
the  use  t)f  his  chariot  to  carry  him  to  liia 
inn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  whispered  in 
his  ear,  '  That,  if  he  wanted  any  money., 
he  would  furnish  him.' 

"  Th(.'  poor  man  was  not  now  capable 
of  leturning 'hanks  (or  tins  generous  ofibi' ; 
for  having  had  his  eyes  ibr  some  tiuic 
steadliistly  on  me,  he  thrcAv  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  crying,  'Oh,  my  son!  my  son 
and  then  fainted  awa}'. 

"  Many  of  the  people  present  imagined 
this  accident  had  happened  through  his 
loss  of  blood  ;  but  I,  who  at  the  same  time 
began  to  recollect  the  features  ofmy  fatiier, 
was  now  confirmed  in  my  su&j)icion,  an.1 
satisfied  that  it  Avas  he  iiimself  who  ap- 
peared before  me.  I  presently  ran  to  him, 
raised  him  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  his  cold 
lips  witli  the  utmost  eagerness.  Here  I 
nmst  draw  a  curtain  over  a  scene  which  1 
cannot  describe  ;  for  though  I  did  not  lose 
my  being,  as  my  father  lor  a  while  did. 
my  senses,  were,  however,  so  overpov\^crcc 
with  affright  and  surprise,  that  I  am  a 
stranger  to  AA'liat  passed  during  some 
minutes,  and,  indeed,  till  my  iiither  hai 
again  recovered  from  his  swoon,  and 
found  myself  in  his  arms,  both  tender  y 
embracing  each  other,  while  the  tears 
trickled  apace  down  the  cheeks  of  each 
of  us. 

"Most  of  those  present  seemed  affected 
by  this  scene,  which  we,  who  might  be 
considered  as  the  actors  in  it,  were  desirous 
of  removing  from  the  eyes  of  ail  spectators 
as  last  as  we  cou'.d;  my  father,  tiierefore, 
accepted  the  kind  ofl'er  of  the  surgeon's 
chariot,  and  I  attended  him  in  it  to  his  inn. 

"  When  v;e  were  alone  together,  he 
gently  upbraided  me  with  having  neglected 
to  write  to  him  during  so  long  a  time,  bu 
entirely  omitted  the  mention  of  that  crimi 
which  liad.  occasioned  it.  He  then  in- 
formed me  of  my  mother's  death,  and 
insisted  on  my  returning  home  Avith  him. 
saying,  that  he  had  long  suflijred  the 
greaLest  anxiety  on  my  account;  that  fie 
knew  not  whetlier  he  most  feared  mv 
death,  or  Avished  it,  since  he  .had  so  man\ 
more  dreadful  apprehensions  for  me.  At 
last  he  said,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  wlio 
had  just  recovered  a  son  from  the  same 
])lace,  informed  him  Avhere  I  A\'as ;  and 
that  to  reclaim  me  from  this  course  of  life 
Avas  t))C  ic.\c  cause  of  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don. He  thanked  Heaven  he  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  find  me  out  by  means 
of  an  accident  Avhich  had  like  to  liave 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  and  had  tlie  pleasure 
to  think  he  partly  owed  his  preservatior 
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:i)  mv  humanity,  with  vvliic.Ii  lie  profcssetl 
.liir'^eit*  to  bo  more  (leIi«;"hto(l,  than  Jie 
pho'ihl  havi  been  with  my  filial  ])iety,  if  I 
had  known  that  the  object  of  all  jny  care 
was  my  own  father. 

"  Vice  had  not  so  dei)rav('(l  my  heart  as 
to  excite  in  it  an  insensibilit}'  ol'  so  nuich 
paternal  aflection,  Ihiugh  so  unworthily 
bc!L»towed.  I  presently  promised  to  obey 
liis  commands  in  my  return  home  with  him, 
as  soon  as  be  Avas  able  to  travel,  which  in- 
deed he  was  in  a  very  lew  days,  by  the 
assistance  of  that  excellent  surgeon  who 
liad  undertaken  iiis  cure. 

"The  day  ])recedino-  my  father's  jour- 
ney, (before  which  time  I  scarce  ever  left 
him,)  I  went  to  take  my  ieave  of  some  of 
my  most  intimate  acquaintance,  particu- 
larly of  Mr.  Watson,  who  dissuaded  me 
from  burying  myself,  as  he  called  it,  out  of 
a  simple  compliance  with  the  f{)nd  desires 
of  a  foolish  old  fellow.  Such  solicitations, 
iiowever,  had  no  effect,  and  I  once  more 
saw  my  own  home.  My  father  now  greatly 
solicited  me  to  think  of  marriage ;  but  my 
Inclinations  were  utterly  averse  to  any  such 
thoughts.  I  had  tasted  of  love  already,  and 
perhaps  you  know  the  extravagant  excesses 
of  that  most  tender  and  most  violent  pas- 
sion."  Here  the  old  gentleman  paused, 

and  looked  earnestly  at  Jones;  whose  coun- 
tenance, within  a  minute's  space,  displayed 
the  extremities  of  both  red  and  white. 
Upon  which  the  old  man,  without  making 
rtuy  observations,  renewed  his  narrative. 

''Being  now  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  I  betook  myself  once  again  to 
study,  and  that  with  a  more  inordinate  ap- 
plication than  I  had  ever  done  formerly. 
The  books  which  now  employed  my  time 
solely,  were  those,  as  well  ancient  as  mo- 
dern, which  treat  of  true  philosophy ; — a 
word  which  is,  by  many,  tliought  to  be  the 
subject  only  of  farce  and  ridicule.  I  now 
read  over  the  v/orks  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
with  the  rest  of  those  inestimable  treasures 
which  ancient  Greece  had  bequeathed  to 
the  world. 

"  These  authors,  though  they  instructed 
nie  in  no  science  by  which  men  may  promise 
•lo  themselves  to  acquire  the  least  riches  or 
worldly  power,  taught  me,  however,  the 
art  of  despising  the  highest  acquisitions  of 
both.  They  elevate  the  mind,  and  steel 
and  harden  it  against  the  capricious  inva- 
sions of  fortune.  They  not  only  instruct  in 
the  knowledge  of  wisdom,  but  confirm  men 
111  her  habits,  and  demonstrate  plainly,  that 
this  must  be  our  guide,  if  we  propose  ever 
to  arrive  at  the  greatest  worldly  happiness, 
or  a  defend  ourselves,  v/ith  any  tolerable 
fkTurity,  against  the  misery  which  every 
where  surrounds  and  invest-s  us. 

"To  this  I  added  another  study,  compared 
«!  \vhich,  ai'  the  philosophy  taught   by  th*^ 


wisest  heathens  is  littlcbetter  than  a  dream, 
and  \s  indeed  as  full  of  vanity  as  the  silliest 
jester  ever  pleased  to  represent  it.  This  is 
that  divine  wisdom  which  is  alone  to  be 
found  in  the  holy  scri|)tures;  for  they  imparl 
to  us  Ihe  knowledtrc  and  assurance  of  things 
much  more  wort'iiy  our  attention  than  all 
which  this  world  can  ofler  to  our  accep*- 
ance;  of  things  which  Heaven  itself  hath 
condescended  to  reveal  to  us  ;  and  to  the 
S!iiallest  knov/ledn-e  of  which  the  hi<i:hesl 
himan  wit,  unassisted,  could  never  ascend. 
I  began  now  to  think  all  the  time  I  had  spent 
with  the  best  heathen  writers,  was  little 
more  than  labour  lost;  for,  fiovvever  pleasant 
and  delightful  their  lessons  may  be,  or  how- 
ever adequate  to  the  right  regulation  of  our 
conduct  with  respect  to  this  world  only;  yet, 
when  compared  with  the  glory  revealed  in 
scripture,  their  liighest  documents  will  ap- 
pear as  trifling,  and  of  as  little  consequence, 
as  the  rules  by  which  children  regulate  their 
cliildish  little  games  and  pastime.  True  it 
is,  tliat  philosopliy  makes  us  wiser,  but  Chris- 
tianity makes  us  better  men.  Philosophy 
elevates  and  steels  the  mind ;  Christianity 
softens  and  sweetens  it.  The  former  makes 
us  the  objects  of  human  admiration,  the  lat- 
ter of  divine  love.  That  insures  us  a  tem- 
poral, but  tliis  an  eternal  happiness. — But  I 
am  afraid  I  tire  you  with  my  rhapsody." 

'  Not  at  all,'  cries  Partridge  ;  '  Lud  for 
bid  we  should  be  tired  with  good  things  1' 

"  I  had  spent,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"about  four  years  in  the  most  delightful 
manner  to  myself,  totally  given  up  to  con 
templation,  and  entirely  unembarrassed 
with  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  when  I  lost  ihe 
best  of  fathers,  and  one  whom  I  so  entirely 
loved,  that  my  grief  at  his  loss  exceeds  all 
description.  I  now  abandoned  my  books, 
and  gave  m^^self  up  for  a  whole  month  to 
the  effects  of  melancholy  and  despair. 
Time,  however,  the  best  physician  of^  the 
mind,  at  length  brought  me  relief." — '  Ay, 
ay,  Tenipus  edax  rerum,'  said  Partridge. 
"  I  then,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  betook 
myself  again  to  my  former  studies,  which, 
I  may  say,  perfected  my  cure  ;  for  philoso- 
phy and  religion  may  be  called  the  exer- 
cises of  the  mind,  and  when  this  is  disor- 
dered, they  are  as  wholesome  as  exercise 
can  be  to  a  distempered  body.  They  do 
indeed  produce  similar  effects  with  exer- 
cise ;  for  they  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
mind,  till  man  becomes,  in  the  noble  straii: 
of  Horace, 

Forfjs,  et  in  seipso  lotus  teres  atque  rotundus, 
E.vterni  no  quid  valeat  per  lit've  morari : 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna."* 


*  Firm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  rehcs, 
PMlish'd  and  round,  who  riins  liis  proper  courae 
And  breaks  misfortunes  with  superior  force. 

Mr.  Fukvci* 
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Here  Jone?  smiled  at  some  (•onccit 
which  iiitriuieJ  its(;lf  into  liis  iniao-inatiou, 
b\it  the  strani,'cr,  I  believe,  ix'i'ceived  it 
not.  and  proceeded  tliiis; 

*'  My  eirciimstances  were  now  irready 
altered  by  the  death  of  that  best  of  men  ; 
/or  my  brother,  who  was  now  become 
master  of  the  house,  dillered  so  widely 
from  me  in  his  inclinations,  and  our  pur- 
suits in  life  iiad  been  so  very  various,  that 
we  were  the  worst  of  company  to  each 
tlier :  but  what  made  our  livin<j^  1of]^ether 
pitill  more  disagreeable,  was  the  little  har- 
mony which  could  subsist  between  the  few 
who  resorted  to  me,  and  the  numerous 
train  of  sportsmen  who  often  attended  my 
brother  Irom  the  field  to  the  table  ;  for 
such  fellows,  besides  the  noise  and  non- 
sense with  which  they  persecute  the  ears 
of  sober  men,  endeavour  always  to  attack 
them  with  affront  and  contempt.  This 
was  so  much  the  case,  that  neither  I  my- 
self, nor  my  friends,  could  ever  sit  down  to 
.1  meal  with  them  without  beinfj  treated 
with  derision, because  we  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  phrases  of  sportsmen.  For 
men  of  true  learning,  and  almost  universal 
knowledge,  always  compassionate  the  ig- 
nc ranee  of  others  ;  but  fellows  who  excel 
in  some  little,  low,  contemptible  art,  are 
Ji'tways  certain  to  despise  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  that  art. 

"  In  short,  we  soon  separated,  and  I 
went,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  to 
drink  the  Batli  w^aters ;  for  my  violent 
affliction,  added  to  a  sedentary  life,  had 
tlirown  me  into  a  kind  of  paralytic  disor- 
der, for  which  those  waters  are  accounted 
an  almost  certain  cure.  The  second  day 
after  my  arrival,  as  I  was  walking  by  tlie 
river,  the  sun  shone  so  intensely  hot, 
(though  it  was  early  in  the  year,)  that  I 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  some  willows,  and 
sa'  down  by  the  river-side.  Here  I  had 
ni/t  been  seated  long  before  I  beard  a  per- 
son on  the  other  side  the  willows  sighing 
and  bemoaning  himself  bitterly.  On  a 
«uQden,  having  uttered  a  most  impious 
i»ath,  he  cried,  '  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it 
no  longer,'  and  directly  threw  himself  into 
the  water.  I  immediately  started,  and 
ran  towards  the  place,  calling  at  the  same 
time  as  loudly  as  I  could  for  assistance. 
An  angler  happened  luckily  to  be  a  fishing 
a  little  below  me,  though  some  very  hisrli 
redge  liad  hid  iiim  from  my  sight.  He 
inmiediately  came  up,  and  both  of  us  to- 
gether, not  without  some  hazard  of  our 
ii\  es,  drew  the  body  to  the  shore.  At  first 
vv«i  perceived  no  sign  of  life  remaining  ; 
f)ut  having  held  the  body  up  by  the  heels, 
(for  we  soon  had  assistance  enough,)  it 
-.lischargL-a  a  vast  quantity  of  water  at  tin* 
snouth,  and  at  length  began  1a)  discover 
iome  svmDton.s  of  breathing,  aiul  u  jlttlc 


afterrvards  to  move  botli  its  hands  and  its 

legs. 

"  An  apothecary,  wfio  liappened  to  be 
present  among  others,  advised  that  the  i.)ocy 
which  seemed  now  to  liave  pretty  well  emp- 
tied itself  of  water,  and  which  bcifan  to  have 
many  convulsive  motions,  sliould  ])e  directly 
t;iken  up,  and  carried  into  a  warm  bed 
This  was  accordingly  pcrlbrmed,  the  apo 
thecary  and  myself  attending. 

"  As  we  were  jjroin<r  towards  an  inn,  for 
we  knew  not  the  man  s  lodgings,  luckil}'  a 
woman  met  us,  who,  after  some  violent 
screaming,  told  us,  that  the  gentleman 
lodged  at  her  liouse. 

"  When  I  had  seen  the  man  safely  depo 
sited  there,  I  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  apo- 
thecary ;  who,  I  suppose,  used  all  the  right 
methods  with  him  ;  lor  the  next  morning  1 
heard  he  had  perfectly  recovered  his  senses. 

"  I  then  went  to  visit  him,  intending  to 
search  out,  as  well  I  could,  the  cause  of  his 
having  attempted  so  desperate  an  act,  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  his  pursuing 
such  wicked  intentions  for  the  future.  I  was 
no  sooner  admitted  into  his  chamber,  than 
we  both  instantly  knew  each  other;  ibr  wlir. 
should  this  person  be,  but  my  good  friena 
Mr.  Watson!  Here  I  Avill  not  trouble  you 
with  what  passed  at  our  interview;  for  J 
would  avoid  prolixity  as  much  as  possible." 
— '  Pray,  let  us  hear  all,'  cries  Partridge  ;  '  1 
want  mightily  to  know  what  brought  him  ic 
Bath.' 

'  "  You  shall  liear  every  thing  material," 
answered  the  stranger ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  relate  wdiat  we  shall  proceed  to  write, 
after  we  liave  given  a  short  breathing  time 
to  both  ourselves  and  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  tchich  the  Jtlan  of  the  Hill  conclude:  his  histwy. 

"Mr.  "Watson,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  very  frei-ly  acciuainted  me,  that  the  un- 
happy situation  of  his  circumstances,  occa- 
sioned by  a  tide  of  ill  luck,  had  in  a  manner 
forced  him  to  a  resolution  of  destroving  him- 
self. 

"  I  now  began  to  argue  very  seriously 
with  him,  in  opposition  to  this  heathenish, 
or  indeed  diabolical,  princi])le  of  the  lavvfui- 
ness  of  sell-nuirder ;  and  said  every  thing 
which  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject ;  but  to 
my  great  concern,  it  seemed  to  have  very 
little  ellect  on  liim.  He  seemed  not  at  a., 
to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  and  gave  me 
reason  to  fear  he  would  soon  make  a  second 
attem])t  of  the  like  horrible  kin(i. 

"  When  I  had  finished  my  discourse,  m 

stead  of  endeavouring  to  answer  my  argu 

ments,  he  looked  me  stead fiistly  in  the  facr. 

j  and  with  a  smile,  sair.,    You  are  straiiire  y 

)  altered,  my  good  friend,  since  I  remember 
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you.  I  question  wlietlior  any  of  our  bishops 
coiilil  luuko  :i  better  ar^iiiiieut  against  sui- 
ciile  than  you  have  entertained  me  with;  hut 
unless  you  can  find  .soniehody  who  will  lend 
nie  a  cool  hundred,  I  must  either  hang,  or 
drown,  or  starve ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
l:i8t  death  is  the  most  terrible  of  the  three.' 

"  I  answered  him  very  gravely,  that  i  was 
indeed  altered  since  1  had  seen  him  last, 
'liiati  had  ibund  leisure  to  look  inti.)  my  Ibl- 
.ies  and  to  repent  of  them.  I  then  advised 
.'J  rr.  to  pursue  the  same  steps ;  and  at  last 
concluded  Avith  an  assurance,  that  I  myself 
would  lend  him  a  hundred  pounds,  if  it  would 
he  of  any  service  to  his  allairs,  and  he  would 
not  put  it  into  the  power  oi'a  die  to  deprive 
him  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Watson,  who  seemed  almost  com- 
posed in  slumber  by  the  former  part  of  my 
discourse,  was  roused  by  the  latter.  He 
seized  my  hand  eagerly,  gave  me  a  thousand 
thanks,  and  declared  I  was  a  friend  indeed  ; 
adding,  that  he  hoped  I  had  a  better  opinion 
:)f  him  than  to  imagine  he  had  profited  so 
little  by  experience,  as  to  put  any  confidence 
in  those  damned  dice,  which  liad  so  often 
deceived  him.  '  No,  no,'  cries  he,  '  let  me 
but  once  handsomely  be  set  uj)  again,  and  if 
ever  Fortune  makes  a  broken  m.erchant  of 
me  afterv/ards,  I  will  Ibrgive  her.' 

"I  very  well  understood  the  language  of 
setting  up,  and  broken  merchant.  I  there- 
fore said  to  him,  with  a  very  grave  face,  Mr. 
Watson,  you  must  endeavour  to  fi-nd  out 
some  business  or  employment,  by  which  you 
may  procure  yourself  a  livelihood ;  and  I 
promise  you,  could  I  see  any  probability  of 
being  repaid  hereafter,  I  would  advance  a 
much  larger  sum  than  what  you  have  men- 
tioned, to  equip  you  in  any  fair  and  honour- 
able calling ;  but  as  to  gaming,  besides  the 
baseness  and  wickedness  of  making  it  a  pro- 
fession, you  are  really,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
unfit  for  it,  and  it  will  end  in  your  certain 
niin. 

"  *  Why  now,  that's  strange,'  answered 
he ;  '  neither  you,  nor  any  of  my  friends, 
would  ever  allow  me  to  knoAV  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  and  yet,  I  believe,  I  am  as  good 
a  hand  at  every  game  as  any  of  you  all ;  and 
I  he.artily  wish  I  was  to  play  with  you  only 
for  your  whole  fortune  ;  I  should  desire  no 
better  sport,  and  I  would  let  you  name  you'r 
game  into  the  bargain  :  but  come,  my  dear 
boy,  have  you  the  hundred  in  your  pocket  ?' 

"I  answered  I  had  only  a  bill  for  50/. 
which  I  delivered  him,  and  promised  to  bring 
him  the  rest  the  next  morning;  and,  after 
giving  him  a  little  more  advice,  took  my 
'eave. 

"  I  was  indeed  better  than  my  word  ;  for 
I  returned  to  him  that  very  afternoon.  When 
f  entered  the  room,  I  found  him  sitting  up  in 
nis  bed  at  cards  with  a  notorious  gamester. 
This  sight,  you  will  imagine,  i^ocke^  me 
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not  a  little  ;  to  which  I  may  add  tlie  mortiC- 
c;)tion  of  seeing  my  hill  delivered  by  him  to 
his  antagonist,  and  thirty  guineas  only  given 
in  exchange  lor  it. 

"The  other  gamester  presently  quitted 
the  room,  and  then  Watson  declared  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  me  ;  '  but,'  says  he,  '  I  find 
luck  runs  so  damnably  against  me,  that  I 
Avill  resolve  to  leave  off  play  for  ever.  I 
have  thought  of  the  kind  proposal  you  made 
me  ever  since,  and  I  promise  you  there  shall 
be  no  fault  in  me,  if  1  do  not  put  it  in  exe 
cution.' 

"  Though  I  had  no  great  faith  in  his  pro- 
mises, I  produced  him  the  remainder  of  the 
hundred  in  consequence  of  my  own ;  for 
which  he  gave  me  a  note,  which  was  all  I 
ever  expected  to  see  in  return  for  my  money. 

"  We  were  prevented  from  any  further 
discourse  at  present  by  the  arrival  of  the 
apothecary  ;  who,  with  much  joy  in  his 
countenance,  and  without  even  asking  his 
patient  how  he  did,  proclaimed  there  was 
great  news  arrived  in  a  letter  to  himselij 
which  he  said  would  shortly  be  public,  'That 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  landed  in  the 
west  with  a  vast  army  of  Dutch  ;  and  that 
another  vast  fleet  hovered  over  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  and  was  to  make  a  descent  tliere, 
in  order  to  favour  the  duke's  enterprise  with 
a  diversion  on  that  side.' 

"  This  apothecary  was  one  of  the  greatest 
politicians  of  his  time.  He  was  more  de- 
lighted with  the  most  paltry  packet,  than 
v/ith  the  best  patient;  and  the  highest  joy  he 
was  capable  of,  he  received  from  having  a 
piece  of  news  in  his  possession  an  hour  or 
two  sooner  than  any  other  person  in  the 
town.  His  advices,  however,  were  seldoir. 
authentic  ;  for  he  would  swallow  almost  any 
thing  as  a  truth, — a  humour  which  many 
made  use  of  to  impose  upon  him. 

"  Thus  it  happened  with  wh?.t  he  at  pre- 
sent communicated;  for  it  was  known  witliin 
a  short  time  afterwards,  that  the  duke  was 
really  landed,  but  that  his  army  consisted 
only  of  a  few  attendants  ;  and  as  1o  the  di- 
version in  Norfolk,  it  was  entirely  false. 

"  The  apothecary  staid  no  longer  in  the 
room  than  while  he  acquainted  us  with  his 
news :  and  then,  without  saying  a  syllable 
to  his  patient  on  any  other  subject,  departed 
to  spread  his  advices  all  over  the  town. 

"  Events  of  this  nature  in  the  public  are 
generally  apt  to  eclipse  all  private  con 
cerns.  Our  discourse  therefore  now  be 
canie  entirely  political.  For  my  own  part, 
I  had  been  for  some  time  very  seriously 
affected  with  the  danger  to  which  the  pro- 
testaot  religion  was  so  visibly  exposed 
under  a  popisli  prince  ;  and  thought  the 
apprehension  of  it  alone  sufficient  to  justify 
that  insurrection ;  lor  no  real  security  can 
ever  be  found  against  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  popery,  wheji  armed  with  power,  c  xcept 
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-he  depriving  it  of  that  power,  and  woful 
experience  presently  sliowed.  You  know 
now  Kinrr  James  beiiaved  after  (j^ettinfr  llie 
better  of  tliis  attempt ;  how  little  he  valued 
either  liis  royal  word,  or  coronation-oath, 
or  the  liberties  and  rights  of  his  people. 
But  all  had  not  the  sense  to  foresee  this  at 
first ;  and  therefore  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  weakly  supported;  yet  all  could  feel 
when  the  evil  came  upon  them  ;  and  there- 
fore all  united,  at  last,  to  drive  out  that 
kmff,  against  whose  exclusion  a  great 
party  among  us  had  so  warmly  contended 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  for 
whom  they  now  fought  with  such  zeal  and 
affection." 

'  What  you  say,'  interrupted  Jones,  '  is 
very  true  ;  and  it  has  often  struck  me,  as 
the  most  wonderful  thing  I  evTr  read  of  in 
history,  that  so  soon  after  this  convincing 
experience  which  brought  our  whole  na- 
tion to  join  so  unanimously  in  expelling 
King  James,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
religion  and  liberties,  there  should  be  a 
party  among  us  mad  enough  to  desire  the 
placing  his  family  again  on  the  throne.' — 
""'  You  are  not  in  earnest !"  answered  tlie 
old  man;  "there  can  be  no  such  party. 
As  bad  an  opinion  as  1  have  of  mankind,  I 
jannot  believe  them  infatuated  to  such  a 
degree.  There  may  be  some  hot-headed 
papists  led  by  the  priests  to  engage  in  this 
desperate  cause,  and  think  it  a  holy  war ; 
but  that  protestants,  that  are  members  of 
the  Church  oi^  England,  should  be  such 
cpostatee,  «uch /eZos  de  se,  1  cannot  believe 
it ;  no,  no,  young  man,  unacquainted  as  I 
am  with  what  has  passed  in  the  world  for 
.hese  last  thirty  years,  I  cannot  be  so  im- 
posed upon  as  to  credit  so  foolish  a  tale ; 
but  1  see  you  have  a  mind  to  sport  with 
my  ignorance." — 'Car  it  be  possible,'  re- 
plied Jones,  '  tliat  yoj  have  lived  so  mucli 
out  of  the  world  as  not  to  know  that  during 
that  time  there  have  been  two  rebellions  in 
favour  of  the  son  of  King  James,  one  of 
which  is  now  actually  iraging  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.'  At  these  w^ords 
the  old  gentleman  started  up,  and,  in  a 
most  solemn  tone  of  voice,  conjured  Jones 
by  his  Maker  to  tell  him  if  what  he  said 
was  really  true.;  which  the  other  as  so- 
lorr.nly  affirming,  he  ^valked  several  turns 
about  the  room  in  a  profound  silence,  then 
cried,  then  laughed,  and  at  last  fell  down 
on  his  knees,  and  blessed  God,  in  a  loud 
thanksgiving  prayer,  for  having  delivered 
him  from  all  society  with  human  nature, 
\vhich  could  be  capable  of  such  monstrous 
extravagances.  After  which,  being  re- 
minded l)y  Jones  that  he  bad  broke  olFhis 
story,  he  resumed  it  again  in  this  marrner  : 

"As  mankind,  ir.  tlie  days  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  were  not  yet  arrived  to  that  pitcih 
>»*  madness  {\'hich  I  find  they  are  capable 


of  now,  and  which,  to  be  Bure,  I  nave  on.» 
escaped  by  living  alone,  ;ind  at  a  distant 
from  the  contagion,  there  was  a  consider- 
able rising  in  i'avour  of  Monmouth  ;  and 
my  princij)les  strongly  inclining  n  c  to  take 
the  same  part,  I  determined  to  join  liim ; 
and  Mr.  Watson  from  diffiLM'ent  motives 
concurring  in  the  same  resolution,  (f(:>r  the 
spirit  of  a  gamester  will  carry  a  man  as 
far  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  spirit  ol 
patriotism,)  we  soon  provided  ourselves 
with  all  necessaries,  and  went  to  the  duke 
at  Bridgewater. 

"The  unfi)rtunate  event  of  this  enter- 
prise, you  are,  I  conclude,  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  as  myself!  I  escaped,  togethei 
with  Mr.  Watson,  from  the  battle  at 
Sedgemore,  in  w^hich  action  I  received  a 
slight  wound.  We  rode  near  forty  miles 
together  in  the  Exeter  road,  and  then, 
abandoning  our  liorscs,  scrambled  as  well 
as  we  could  through  the  fields  and  bye- 
roads,  till  w^e  arrived  at  a  little  wild  hut  on 
a  common,  where  a  poor  old  woman  took 
all  the  care  of  us  she  could,  and  dressec 
my  wound  w^ith  salve,  which  quickU' 
healed  it." 

'Pray,  sir,  where  was  the  wound  ?'  say;* 
Partridge.  The  stranger  satisfied  him  it 
was  in  his  arm,  and  then  continued  his 
narrative.  "  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  "  Mr 
Watson  left  me  the  next  morning,  in  order, 
as  he  pretended,  to  get  us  some  provisions 
from  the  town  of  Collumpton  ;  but — can  I 
relate  it,  or  can  you  believe  it? — this  Mr. 
Watson,  this  friend,  this  base,  barbarous, 
treacherous  villain,  betrayed  me  to  a  party 
of  horse  belonging  to  King  James,  and  a* 
his  return  delivered  me  into  their  liands. 

"  The  soldiers,  being  six  in  number, 
had  now  seized  me,  and  were  conducting 
me  to  Taunton  jail ;  but  neither  my  pre- 
sent situation,  nor  the  apprehensions  ol 
what  might  happen  to  me,  were  half  so 
irksome  to  my  mind  as  the  company  o 
my  false  friend,  who,  having  surrendered 
himself,  was  likewise  considered  as  a  pri- 
soner, though  he  was  better  treated,  as 
being  to  make  his  peace  at  my  expense. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  excuse  hi? 
treachery  ;  but  wdien  he  received  notLng 
but  scorn  and  upbraiding  from  me,  he 
soon  changed  his  note,  abused  me  as  the 
most  atrocious  and  malicious  rebel,  and 
laid  all  liis  own  guilt  to  my  charge,  who, 
as  he  declared,  had  solicited,  and  even 
threatened  him,  to  make  iiim  take  up  arm? 
against  his  gracious  as  well  as  lawful  sove 
reign. 

"  This  false  evidence,  (for  in  reality  he 
had  been  much  the  forwarder  of  the  two,) 
stung  me  to  the  quick,  and  raised  an  in- 
dignation scarce  conceivable  ly  those  wh^ 
have  not  felt  it.  However,  Foriune  a', 
length  took  pity  on  me  ;  f».r  as  we  werf 
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pot  a  ^ttle  beyond  Wellington,  in  a  narrow 
ane,  my  cruanls  received  a  false  alarm, 
that  near  fifty  of  the  enemy  were  at  jiand  ; 
upon  which  they  shifted  for  themselves, 
and  left  mc  and  my  betrayer  to  do  the 
Fame.  That  villain  immediately  ran  from 
me,  and  I  am  irjad  he  did,  or  1  should  have 
certainly  endeavoured,  thouij^h  I  had  no 
arms,  to  have  executed  vengeance  on  his 
baseness. 

"I  was  now  once  more  at  liberty;  and 
immediately  wilhdravving  from  the  high- 
way into  the  fields,  I  travelled  on,  scarce 
laiowing  which  way  I  went,  and  making  it 
my  chief  care  to  avoid  all  public  roads  and 
all  towns,  nay,  even  tiie  most  homely 
houses  ;  for  I  imagined  every  human  crea- 
ture whom  I  saw,  desirous  of  betraying 
me. 

"  At  last,  after  rambling  several  days 
about  the  country,  during  which,  the  fields 
afforded  m^e  the  same  bed  and  the  same 
food  which  nature  bestows  on  our  savage 
brothers  of  the  creation,  I  at  length  arrived 
at  this  place,  where  the  solitude  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  country  invited  me  to  fix  my 
abode.  The  first  person  witli  whom  I 
Look  up  my  habitation  was  the  mother  of 
iliis  old  woman,  with  wiiom  I  remained 
concealed  till  the  news  of  the  glorious  revo- 
ution  put  an  end  to  all  my  apprehensions 
jf  danger,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
jnce  more  visiting  my  own  home,  and  of 
nquiring  a  little  into  my  afiiiirs,  which  I 
toon  settled  as  agreeably  to  my  brother  as 
to  myself;  having  resigned  every  thing  to 
nim,  for  which  he  paid  me  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  settled  on  rne  an 
annuity  for  life. 

"  His  behaviour  in  this  last  instance,  as 
in  all  others,  was  selfish  and  ungenerous. 
I  could  not  look  on  Jiim  as  my  friend,  nor, 
indeed,  did  he  desire  that  I  sliould  ;  so  I 
presently  took  my  leave  of  him,  as  well  as 
of  my  other  acquaintances  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  my  liistory  is  little  better  than 
a  blank." 

'  And  is  it  possible,  sir,'  said  JoneS;  '  that 
you  can  have  resided  liere  Ir-om  that  day 
to  this  ?' — "  Oil !  no,  sir,"  answered  the 
gentleman  ;  "  I  have  been  a  great  traveller, 
and  there  are  ikw  parts  of  Europe  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted." — '  I  have 
not,  sir,'  cried  Jones,  '  the  assurance  to  ask 
it  of  you  now  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  cruel, 
after  so  much  breath  as  you  have  already 
spent:  but  you  will  give  me  leave  to  w^ish 
for  some  further  opportunity  of  heaving 
the  excellent  observations  which  a  man  of 
your  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
must  have  made  'n  so  long  a  course  of 
trave.s.' — "  Indeed,  young  gentleman,"  an- 
swered the  stranger,  "  I  will  endeavour  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity  on  this  head  likewise, 
IS  far  as  I    am   able."     Jones  attempted 


fresh  apologies,  but  was  prevenccd;  and 
wiiile  he  and  Partridge  sat  Avith  greedy 
and  impaliewt  ears,  trie  stranger  proceeded 
as  in  the  next  chai)tcr. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

^1  hripf  histm-y  of  Europe  ;  and  a  cur  ions  discourss 
betiveen  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Man  of  the  JJUl. 

"  In  Italy  the  Iandk)rds  are  very  silent. 
In  France  they  are  more  talkative,  but  yei 
civil.  In  Germany  and  Holland  they  arc 
generally  very  impertinent.  And  as  for 
their  honesty,  I  believe  it  is  pretty  equal  in 
all  those  countries.  The  laquais  a  louangc 
are  sure  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  cheating 
you  ;  and  as  lor  the  postillions,  I  think  they 
are  pretty  much  alike  all  the  world  over. 
These,  sir,  are  the  observations  on  men 
which  I  made  in  my  travels  ;  for  these  were 
the  only  men  I  ever  conversed  with.  My 
design,  when  I  went  abroad,  was  to  divert 
myself  by  seeing  the  wondrous  variety  cf 
prospects,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  "and 
vegetables,  with  whicl  God  hath  been  ])leafied 
to  enrich  the  several  j^arts  of  this  globe  ; — 
a  variety,  which,  as  it  must  give  great  plea- 
sure to  a  contemj)lative  beholder,  so  doth  it 
admirably  displav  the  power,  and  wisdoiD, 
and  goodness  oi  the  Creator.  Indeed,  tx) 
say  the  truth,  there  is  but  one  work  in  his 
whole  creation  that  doth  him  any  dishonour, 
and  with  that  I  have  long  since  avoided 
holding  any  conversation.'' 

'  Fou  Avill  pardon  me,'  cries  Jones ;  '  but 
I  have  always  imagined  that  there  is  in  this 
very  work  you  mention  as  great  variety 
as  in  all  the  rest ;  for,  besides  the  difference 
of  inclinatk)ns,  customs  and  climates  have, 
I  am  told,  introduced  the  utmost  diversity 
into  liuman  nature.' 

"Very  httle  indeed,"  answered  the  other; 
"those  who  travel  in  order  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  difierent  manners  o^  men, 
might  spare  themselves  much  pains,  by 
going  to  a  carnival  at  Venice;  for  there 
they  will  see  at  once  all  which  they  can  dis- 
cover in  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  The 
same  hypocrisy,  the  same  fraud  ;  in  short, 
the  same  follies  and  vices  dressed  in  differ- 
ent habits.  In  Spain,  these  are  equipped 
with  much  gravity;  and  in  Italy,  with  vast 
splendour.  In  France,  a  knave  is  dressed 
like  a  fop:  and,  in  the  northern  countries, 
like  a  sloven.  But  human  nature  is  every 
where  the  same,  every  where  the  object  of 
detestation  and  scorn. 

"  As  for  my  own  part,  I  passed  througn 
all  these  nations  as  j^ou,  perhaps,  may  have 
done  through  a  crowd  at  a  show, — ^^jostiing 
to  get  by  them,  holding  my  nose  with  one 
hand,  and  defending  rny  pockets  with  ti}C 
other,  w^ithout  speaking  a  word  to  any  ^>i 
them,  while  I  was  prcsoing  on  to  see  what 
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wniited  to  see;  which,  however  enter- 
^^ininnf  it  mif^ht  be  itself,  scarce  made  me 

1) mends  lor  the  trouble  the  company  gave 

„  ,-  " 
mo, 

'  Did  you  not  find  some  of  the  nations 
among  which  you  tr;>veiied  less  troul)Ie- 
fiome  to  you  than  others  r'  said  Jones.  "  O, 
yes,"  replied  the  old  man:  "the  Turks  were 
Inucli  more  tolerable  to  me  than  the  Chris- 
tians; for  tliey  arc  men  of  profound  taci- 
turnity, and  never  disturb  a  stranger  with 
questions.  Now  and  tiien,  indeed,  they  be- 
etow  a  short  curse  upon  liim,  or  spit  in  his 
face  as  he  walks  the  streets,  but  then  they 
have  done  with  iiim  ;  and  a  man  may  live 
an  ao-e  in  their  country  without  hearing  a 
dozen  words  from  tliem.  But  of  all  the 
people  I  ever  saw,  Heaven  defend  me  from 
ihe  French.  With  their  damned  prate  and 
civilities,  and  doing  the  honour  of  their 
lation  to  strangers,  (as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it.)  but,  indeed,  setting  forth  their  own 
vanity :  they  are  so  troublesome,  tliat  I  had 
infinitdy  rather  pass  my  hfe  with  the  Hot- 
'.enlots,  tlian  set  my  loot  in  Paris  again. 
They  are  a  nasty  people,  but  their  nastiness 
6  mostly  without;  v/hereas.in  France,  and 
some  other  nations  that  I  won't  name,  it  is 
ill  within,  and  makes  them  stink  much 
'Hore  to  v\y  reason  than  that  of  Hottentots 
iocs  to  my  nose. 

"  Thus,  sir,  I  have  ended  the  history  of 
my  life  ;  for  as  to  all  that  series  of  years 
during  which  I  have  lived  retired  here,  it 
allbnh  no  variety  to  entertain  you,  and 
may  be  almost  considered  as  one  day. 
Tiie  retirement  has  been  so  complete,  that 
1  coiiid  hardly  have  enjoyed  a  more  abso- 
lute solitude  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais, 
than  here  in  the  midst  of  this  populous 
kingdom.  As  I  have  no  estate,  I  am 
plagued  with  no  tenants  or  stewards  ;  my 
innuity  is  paid  me  pretty  regularly,  as  in- 
'le'^.d  ]t  ought  to  be ;  for  it  is  much  less 
•han  what  I  might  have  expected,  in  re- 
turn for  what  I  gave  up.  Visits  I  admit 
none ;  and  the  old  woman  who  keeps  my 
liouse  knows  that  her  place  entirely  de- 
pends upon  her  saving  me  all  the  trouble 
of  buying  the  things  th-at  I  want,  keeping 
off  all  solicitation  or  business  from  me,  and 
holding  her  tongue  Avhenever  I  am  within 
hearing.  As  my  Avalks  are  all  by  night,  I 
nm  pretty  secure  in  this  wild  unfrequented 
place  from  meeting  any  com])any.  Some 
ew  persons  I  have  met  by  chance,  and 
lont  them  home  heartily  frighted,  as,  from 
the  oddness  of  my  drnss  and  figure  they 
took  me  for  a  ghost  or  a  hobgoblin.  But 
what  has  happened  to-night  shows  that 
even  here  I  cannot  be  safe  from  the  villany 
of  men  ;  for  without  your  assistance,  I  had 
.101  only  been  robbed,  but  very  probably 
vuurdered." 

ones  thanked  the  stranger  for  the  trou- 


ble he  had  taken  in  relating  liis  story,  ana 
then  expressed  some  wonder  liow  he  coula 
possib.y  endure  a  life  of  such  solitude  ;  '  ir. 
which,  says  he,  '  you  may  well  complaiti 
of  the  want  of  variety.  Indeed  I  am  as- 
tonished hov/  you  have  filled  uj),  or  rather 
killed,  so  much  of  your  time.' 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,'  spswered 
the  other,  "  that  to  one  whose  ^.flections 
and  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  world,  my 
hours  should  a])pear  to  have  wanted  em- 
ployment in  this  place :  but  there  is  'me 
single  act,  for  which  the  whole  life  of  man 
is  infinitely  too  short:  what  time  can  suf- 
fice lor  the  contemplation  and  worship  ci 
that  glorious,  immortal,  and  eternal  Being, 
among  the  work^  of  whose  stupendous 
creation  not  only  this  globe,  but  even 
those  numberless  luminaries  whicli  we  may 
here  behold  spanghng  all  the  sky,  though 
they  should  many  of  them  be  suns  lighting 
different  systems  of  world,  may  possibly 
appear  but  as  a  few  atoms  o])posed  to  the 
wliole  earth  wfiich  we  inhabit?  Can  a 
man  who  by  divine  meditations  is  admit- 
ted as  it  were  in  tfie  conversation  of  tliis 
ineffable,  incomprehensible  Majesty,  thhik 
days,  or  years,  or  ages,  too  long  tor  the 
continuance  of  so  ravishing  an  honour? 
Shall  the  trifling  amusernenis,  the  palling 
pleasures,  the  silly  business  of  the  world, 
roll  away  our  hours  too  swiftly  from  Vif; : 
and  shall  the  pace  of  time  seem  sluggisn 
to  a  mind  exercised  in  studies  so  high,  so 
important,  and  so  glorious !  As  no  tmie 
is  sufficient,  so  no  place  is  improper,  for 
this  great  concern.  On  what  object  can 
we  cast  our  eyes  which  may  not  inspire  us 
with  ideas  of  ins  power,  of  his  wisdom,  and 
of  his  goodness  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  rising  sun  should  dart  his  fiery  glories 
over  the  eastern  horizon ;  nor  that  the 
boisterous  winds  should  rush  from  their 
caverns,  and  shake  the  lofty  forest ;  lijr 
tfiat  the  opening  clouds  sliould  pour  their 
deluges  on  the  plains  :  it  is  not  necessary, 
I  say,  that  any  of  these  should  proclaim  his 
majesty  :  there  is  not  an  insect,  not  a  ve- 
getable, of  so  low  an  order  in  the  creation 
as  not  to  be  honoured  with  bearing  marks 
of  the  attributes  of  its  great  Creator, 
marks  not  only  of  his  power,  but  of  hW 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Man  alone,  the 
king  of  this  globe,  the  last,  and  greatest 
work  of  tiie  Supreme  Being,  below  the 
sun ;  man  alone  hath  basely  dishonoured 
his  ov/n  nature  ;  and  by  dishonesty,  cru- 
elty, ingratitude,  and  treachery,  hath  callec 
his  Maker's  goodness  in  question,  by  puz 
zling  us  to  account  how  a  benevolent  being 
should  form  so  foolish  and  so  vile  an  am 
mal.  Yet  tliis  is  the  being  from  whos« 
conversation  you  think,  I  suppose,  that  • 
liave  been  unfortunately  restrained,  an* 
without   whose    blessed    society,   life,   u 
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rour  opinion,  must    1*:    tedious    and    in-! 
iipid." 

'  In  tic  former  ])art  c>[  what  you  said,' 
replied  Jones,  '  I  mostlicartily  and  readily 
concur;  but  I  believe,  as  well  aa  hope,  that 
the  ahhorrence  which  you  exj)rcss  iin-  man- 
kind in  tlie  conclusion,  is  mucli  too  irene- 
raL  Indeed,  you  here  fall  into  an  error, 
wiiich  in  my  little  experience  I  have  ob- 
served to  be  a  very  common  one,  by  takinij^ 
the  character  ol'  mankind  from  the  worst 
and  basest  among  tliem  ;  whereas,  indeed, 
as  an  excellent  writer  observes,  nothin.':^ 
should  be  esteemed  as  characteristical  of  a 
sjjecies,  but  what  is  to  be  found  among  the 
best  and  most  perfect  individuals  of  that 
species.  This  error,  I  believe,  is  generally 
committed  by  those  who,  from  a  v/ant  of 
proper  caution  in  the  choice  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance,  have  suffered  injuries 
from  bad  and  worthless  men  ;  two  or  three 
instances  of  which  are  very  unjustly  charg- 
ed on  all  human  nature.' 

"I  think  I  had  experience  enough  of  it," 
answered  the  other:  "My  first  mistress  and 
my  first  friend  betrayed  me  in  the  basest 
manner,  and  in  matters  which  threatened 
to  be  of  the  virorst  of  consequences,  even 
to  bring  me  to  a  shameful  death." 

'  You  will  pardon  me,'  cries  Jones,  '  if 
>  desire  you  to  reflect  who  that  mistress 
and  who  that  friend  Avere.  What  better, 
my  good  sir,  could  be  expected  in  love  de- 
rived from  the  stews^,  or  in  friendship  first 
produced  and  nourished  at  the  gaming- 
table .''  To  take  the  characters  of  women 
from  the  former  instance,  or  of  men  from 
the  latter,  would  be  as  unjust  as  to  assert 
that  air  is  a  nauseous  and  unwholesome 
element,  because  we  find  it  so  in  a  jakes. 
I  have  lived  but  a  short  time  in  the  Avorld, 
and  yet  have  known  men  worthy  of  the 
highest  friendship,  and  women  of  the  high- 
est love.' 

"  Alas  1  young  man,"  answered  the 
stranger,  "  you  have  lived,  you  confess, 
hut  a  very  short  time  in  the  world ;  I  was 
fe'omewhat  older  than  you  Avhen  I  vras  of 
the  same  opinion." 

'  You  might  have  remained  so  still,'  re- 
plied Jones,  '  if  you  had  not  been  unfortu- 
nate, I  \vill  venture  to  say  incautious,  in 
die  placing  your  affections.  If  there  was, 
Jideed,  much  more  wickedness  in  the  world 
ban  \\  ere  is,  it  would  not  prove  such  gene- 


ral assertions  agaii  st  Iniman  nature,  since 
nnic.h  of  this  arrives  by  mere  accident,  and 
many  a  man  who  commits  evil  is  not  to- 
tally bad  and  corrupt  in  his  heart.  In 
truth,  none  seem  to  have  any  title  to  as- 
sert Inmian  nature  to  be  necessarily  and 
urn. versally  evil,  but  those  whose  own  minds 
afibrd  them  one  instance  of' this  natural  de- 
pravity; vWiicli  is  not,  I  am  convinced.^ 
your  case.' 

"  And  such,"  said  the  stranger,  "  will  be 
always  the  most  backward  to  assert  any 
such  thing.     Knaves  will  no  more  endea- 
vour to  persuade  us  of  the  baseness  of  man 
kind,  than  a  highv/ayman  will  inform  you 
that  there  are  thieves  on  the  road.     Thi;;? 
would,  indeed,  be  a  method  to  put  you  on 
your  guard,  and  to  defeat  their  own  pur  • 
poses.     For  which  reason,  though  knaveSj 
as  I  remember,  are  very  apt  to  abuse  par- 
ticular persons,  yet  they  never  cast  an> 
refiection  on  human  nature  in  general.' 
The  old  gentleman  spoke  this  so  v/armiy 
that  as  Jones  despaired  of  making  a  con 
vert,  and  was  unwilling  to  offend,  he  re 
turned  no  answer. 

The  day  now  began  to  send  forth  ito 
first  streams  of  light,  w^ien  Jones  made  an 
apology  to  the  stranger  for  havnig  staid  so 
long,  and  perhaps  detained  him  from  liis 
rest.  The  stranger  answered,  "  He  never 
wanted  rest  less  than  at  present;  for  that 
day  and  night  were  indifierent  seasons  to 
him ;  and  that  he  commonly  made  use  of 
the  former  for  the  time  of  his  repose,  and 
of  the  latter  for  his  walks  and  lucubrations. 
However,"  said  he,  "it  is  now  a  most 
lovely  morning,  and  if  j^ou  can  bear  any 
longer  to  be  without  your  own  rest  or  food, 
I  will  gladlv  entertain  vou  with  the  siijht  of 
some  very  fine  prospects,  which  I  believe 
3'-ou  have  not  yet  seen." 

Jones  veiy  readily  embraced  this  offer, 
and  they  immediately  set  forward  together 
from  the  cottage.  As  for  Partridge,  he 
had  fallen  into  a  profound  repose  just  as 
the  stranger  had  finished  his  story;  for  his 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  the  subsequent 
discourse  was  not  forcible  enough  in  its 
operation  to  conjure  down  the  charms  oi 
sleep.  Jones  therefore  left  him  to  enjoy 
his  nap ;  and  as  the  reader  may  perhaps 
be  at  this  season  gif  d  of  the  same  favour, 
we  will  here  put  an  ?id  to  the  eighth  bot^s 
of  our  history- 
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CHAPTFJl  I. 

0/ those  who  lawfully  may,  and  of  those  who  may 
not.  write  such  histories  as  this. 

Among  other  good  iis-cs  for  which  I  have 
thoiiiilit  proper  to  institute  tiie.se  several 
mtroductory  cliapters,  I  have  considered 
them  as  a  kind  oi'  mark  or  stamp,  whicii 
may  hereafter  enable  a  very  indifferent 
reader  to  distinfriiisli  wliat  is  true  and  ge- 
nuine in  tliis  historic  kind  ofwritingj  from 
u'hat  IS  false  and  counterfeit.  Indeed,  it 
seems  likely  that  some  such  mark  may 
shortly  become  necessary,  since  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  two  or  three 
authors  have  lately  procured  for  their 
works  of  this  nature  from  the  public,  will 
prc^bably  serve  as  an  encouracjement  to 
ujany  others  to  undertake  the  like.  Tims 
a  swarm  of  foolish  novels  and  monstrous 
romances  will  be  produced,  either  to  the 
great  impoverishing  of  booksellers,  or  to 
the  great  loss  of  time  and  depravation  of 
morals  in  the  reader ;  nay,  often  to  the 
spreading  of  scandal  and  calumny,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  characters  of  many 
worthy  and  honest  people. 

I  question  not  but  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Spectator  was  principally  induced 
to  prefix  Greek  and  Latin  mottos  to  every 
paper,  from  the  same  consideration  of 
guarding  against  the  pursuit  oi" those  scrib- 
blers, who,  having  no  talents  of  a  writer, 
but  what  is  taught  by  the  writing-master, 
are  yet  not  more  afraid  nor  ashamed  to 
assume  the  same  titles  with  the  greatest 
genius,  than  their  good  brother  in  the  fable 
was  of  braying  in  the  lion's  skin. 

By  the  device,  therefore,  of  his  motto,  it 
became  impracticable  for  any  man  to  pre- 
sume to  imitate  tlie  Spectators,  without 
understanding  at  least  one  sentence  in  the 
«irned  languages.  In  the  same  manner  I 
have  now  secured  myself  from  the  imita- 
ti(m  of  those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of 
any  degree  of  reflection,  and  whose  learn- 
ing IS  not  equal  to  an  essay. 

i  would  not  be  here  understood  to  insi- 
nuate, that  the  greatest  merit  of  such  hist«)- 
rical  productions  can  ever  lie  in  these  intro- 
ductory chapters;  but,  in  fact,  those  parts 
which  contain  mere  narrative  only,  ailbrd 
much  more  encouragement  to  the  pen  of  an 
imitator,  than  those  which  are  comix)sed  of 
observation  and  reflection.  Here  I  mean 
ituch  imitators  as  Uo.ve  was  of  Shakspeare, 
Dr  as  Horace  hints  some  of  **,he  Romans 
Iverc  of  Cato,  by  bare  feet  and  >our  fices. 


To  invent  gcKxl  stones,  i:  i\  U)  if,  -heia 
well,  are,  possibly,  very  rare  ta.ents,  anc 
yet  I  have  observed  few  persons  wiio  have 
scrupled  to  aim  at  both  ;  and  if  v.'e  examine 
the  romances  and  novels  with  which  the 
world  abounds,  I  tl  ink  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  most  of  the  authors  would  not 
have  attempted  to  show  their  teeth,  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed  me,)  in  any 
other  way  of  writing ;  nor  could,  indeed; 
have  strung  toii'ether  a  dozen  sentences  on 
any  other  subject  whatever.  Scrihimus 
indocti  dociique  passim*  may  be  more  truly 
said  of  the  historian  and  biographer,  than 
of  any  other  species  of  writing ;  for  all  tVe 
arts  and  sciences,  (even  criticism  itself,) 
require  some  little  degree  of  learning  and 
kncfwledge.  Poetry,  indeed,  may  perhaps 
be  thought  an  exception  ;  but  then  it  de- 
mands numbers. or  something  like  numbers; 
whereas,  to  the  composition  of  novels  and 
romances,  nothing  is  necessary  but  paper, 
pens,  and  ink,  with  the  manual  capacity  ol 
using  them.  This,  I  conceive,  their  pro- 
ductions show  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thors themselves ;  and  this  must  be  the 
opinion- of  their  readers,  if,  indeed,  tljere 
be  any  such. 

Hence  we  are  to  derive  that  universal 
contempt,  which  the  world,  who  nlvvaye 
denominate  the  whole  from  the  majoriiy. 
have  cast  on  all  historical  writers,  who  de 
not  draw  their  materials  from  records.  And 
it  is  the  apprehension  of  this  contempt  that 
hath  made  us  so  cautiously  avoid  the  tern: 
romance,  a  name  with  which  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  v»'ell  enough  contented 
Though,  as  we  have  good  authority  for  aU 
our  characters,  no  less  indeed  than  the  vast 
authentic  doomsday-book  of  nature,  as  is 
elsewhere  hinted,  our  labours  have  suffi- 
cient title  to  the  name  of  history.  Cer- 
tainly they  deserve  some  distinction  from 
those  works,  which  one  of  the  wittiest  oj 
men  regarded  onl}-^  as  proceeding  from  a 
pn.iritus,  or,  indeed,  rather  from  aloosenes.'s 
ol'  the  brain. 

But  besides  the  dishonour  which  is  thus 
cast  on  one  of  th.e  most  useful  as  "^'ell  as 
entertaining  of  all  kinds  of  writing,  li.cro  Iji 
just  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  l^y  encou 
raging  such  authors,  v/e  shall  propagate 
much  dishonour  of  another  kind, — I  meac 
to  the  characters  of  many  good  and  vain 

* Each  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write. 

Verse  is  the  trade  oi'  everv  living  wight. 

Francis 
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ible  members  of  society ;  for  the  dullest 
writers,  no  more  th;in  tlie  dullest  compa- 
nions, are  always  i;.ollensive.  Tiu?y  have 
both  enough  of  laniruage  to  be  indecent  and 
abusive.  And  surely,  if  the  oj)inion  just 
above  cited  be  true,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
works  so  nastily  derived  siiould  be  nasty 
themselves,  or  haw3  a  tendency  to  make 
others  so. 

Toprevent,  therefore,  for  the  future, such 
intemperate  abuses  of  leisure,  of  letters, 
and  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  especially  as 
the  world  seems  at  present  to  be  more  than 
usually  threatened  with  them,  1  shall  here 
venture  to  mention  some  qualifications, 
every  one  of  which  are  in  a  pretty  high 
deirree  necessary  to  this  order  of  historians. 

The  first  is,  genius,  witliout  a  full  vein 
of  which,  no  study,  says  Horace,  can  avail 
us.  By  genius  I  would  understand  tliat 
power,  or  rather  those  powers  of  the  mind, 
which  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  all 
things  within  oui  reach  and  knowledge,  and 
of  distinguishing  their  essential  diflererxes. 

i.  hese  are  no  other  than  invention  and 
judgment ;  and  they  are  both  called  by  the 
collective  name  of  genius,  as  they  are  of 
those  gifts  of  nature  which  we  bring  with 
us  into  the  world.  Concerning  each  of 
which,  many  seem  to  have  fallen  mto  vt>ry 
great  errors;  for  by  invention,  I  believe, 
is  generally  understood  a  creative  faculty, 
which  would  indeed  prove  most  romance 
writers  to  have  the  highest  pretensions  to 
it ;  whereas  by  invention  is  really  meant 
no  more,  (and  so  the  wora  signifies,)  than 
discovery,  or  finding  out;  or,  to  explain  it 
at  large,  a  quick  and  sagacious  penetra- 
tion inio  the  true  essence  of  all  the  objects 
of  our  contemplation.  This,  I  think,  can 
rarely  exist  without  the  concomitancy  of 
judgment ;  for  how  we  can  be  said  to  have 
discovered  the  true  essence  of  two  things, 
without  discerning  their  difference,  seems 
to  me  hard  to  conceive.  Now,  this  last  is 
the  undisputed  province  of  judginent ;  and 
yet  some  f*ew  men  of  wit  have  agreed  with 
all  the  dull  fellows  in  the  world,  in  repre- 
senting these  two  to  have  been  seldom  or 
never  the  property  of  one  and  the  same 
person. 

But  tho\igh  they  should  be  so,  they  are 
not  Rufhcient  for  our  purpose,  without  a 
good  share  of  learning  ;  for  which  I  could 
again  cite  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  of 
many  others,  if  any  was  necessary,  to 
prove  that  tools  are  of  no  service  to  a 
workman,  when  they  are  not  sharpened 
by  art,  or  when  he  wants  rules  to  direct 
him  in  his  work,  or  hath  no  matter  to  work 
upon.  AV  these  uses  are  supplied  l}y 
earning;  lor  nature  can  only  furnish  us 
with  capacity,  or,  as  I  have  cliose  to  illus- 
rrate  it,  with  the  tools  of  our  profession : 
ea   ung  must  fit  them  f^)r  use.  must  direct 


them  in  it,  and,  laslly,  nujst  contriJ>ute 
part,  at  least,  of  the  materiaiS.  A  compe 
tent  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  bell.!* 
lettres  is  here  absolutely  necessary;  and 
without  this  share  of  knowledge  at  least, 
to  aflect  the  character  of  an  historian  is  as 
vain  as  to  endeavour  at  building  a  house, 
without  timber  or  mortar,  or  brick  or  stone. 
Homer  and  Milton,  though  they  added  the 
ornament  of  numbers  to  their  works,  were 
both  historians  of  our  order,  and  masters 
of  all  the  learning  of  their  times. 

Again,  there  is  another  s(;rt  of  know 
ledge,  beyond  the  power  of  learning  to  be- 
stow, and  this  is  to  be  had  by  conversa- 
tions. So  necpsspry  is  this  to  the  under- 
standing the  chprarfers  of  men,  that  none 
are  more  ignorant  of  them  than  those 
learned  pedants,  whose  lives  have  been  en- 
tirely coDiumed  in  colleges,  and  anionii 
books ;  for  howe  /er  exquisitely  human  na- 
ture miy  have  been  described  by  writers, 
the  true  practical  system  can  be  learned 
only  in  the  world.  Indeed,  tlie  like  hap- 
pens in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
Neither  physic  nor  law  are  to  be  practi- 
cally known  from  books.  Nay,  the  farmer, 
the  planter,  the  gardener,  must  ))erfect  by 
experience  what  he  hath  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  by  reading.  How  accurately 
soever  the  ingenious  Mr.  Miller  may  have 
described  the  plant,  he  himself  would  ad- 
vise his  disciple  to  see  it  m  the  garden. 
As  we  must  perceive,  that  after  the  nicest 
strokes  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Jonson,  of  a 
Wycherly  or  an  Otway,  some  touches  of 
nature  will  escape  the  reader,  vvdiich  the 
judicious  action  of  a  Garrick,  of  a  Gibber, 
or  a  Clive,*  can  convey  to  him  ;  so,  on  the 
real  stage,  the  character  shows  himself  in 
a  stronger  and  bolder  light  than  he  can  be 
described.  And  if  this  be  the  case  in  tlios/' 
fine  and  nervous  descriptions,  which  great 
authors  themselves  have  taken  from  life, 
how"  much  more  strongly  will  it  hold  when 
the  writer  himself  takes  his  lines  not  from 
nature,  but  from  books?  vSuch  characters 
are  only  the  faint  copy  of  a  copy,  and  can 
have  neither  the  justness  nor  spirit  of  an 
original. 

Now  this  conversation  in  our  historian 
must  be  universal,  that  is,  with  all  rank-J 
and  degrees  of  men  ;  for  the  know  edge  of 
what  is  called  high  life  Avill  not  instruct  him 
in  low;  nor,  e  converso,  will  his  being  ac 
quainten  with  the  inferior  Dart  of  mankind 
teach   him  the  manners  of  the   superi<«i 


♦  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  mentioning  Uiis 
great  actor,  and  these  two  most  jusiiy  celebrated  ac- 
tresses, in  this  place,  as  they  have  all  formed  theni- 
seives  on  the  study  of  nature  only,  and  not  on  ih« 
miitation  of  their  predecessors.  Honce  they  hate 
been  able  to  excel  all  who  have  gone  before  tr.cm ;  « 
degree  of  merit  which  the  servile  her  J  (if  imitalorv 
can  never  possiblv  a'nvc  ir. 
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And  though  it  may  be  tlioii;.jht  that  the 
knowledge  of  either  may  sufficiently  enable 
him  to  describe  at  least  that  in  which  he 
hath  been  conversant,  yet  he  will  even  here 
fall  greatly  short  of  perfection  ;  for  the  f<)l- 
lies  of  either  rank  do  in  reality  illustrate 
each  other.  For  instance,  the  alTectation 
of  high  life  appears  moregiaring  and  ridicu- 
lous from  the  simplicity  of  the  low;  and 
again,  the  rudeness  and  barbarity  of'  this 
latter  strikes  with  much  stronger  ideas  of 
absurdity,  when  contrasted  with,  and  op- 
posed to,  the  politeness  which  controls  the 
former.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
manners  of  our  historian  will  be  improved 
by  both  these  conversations  ;  for  in  the 
one  he  will  easily  find  examples  of  plain- 
ness, lionesty,  and  sincerity;  in  the  other, 
of  refinenaent,  elegance,  and  a  liberality  of' 
spirit;  wPiich  last  quality  I  myself  liave 
scarce  ever  seen  in  men  of  low  birth  and 
education. 

Nor  will  all  the  qualities  I  have  hitherto 
given  my  historian  avail  him,  unless  behave 
what  is  generally  meant  by  a  good  heart, 
and  be  capable  of  feeling.  The  author  who 
will  make  me  weep,  says  Horace,  must 
first  weep  himself*.  In  reality,  no  man  can 
paint  a  distress  well,  which  he  doth  not 
ieel  while  he  is  painting  it ;  nor  do  I  doubt, 
but  that  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting 
scenes  have  been  writ  with  tears.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  with  the  ridiculous.  I 
am  convinced  I  never  make  my  reader 
laugh  heartily,  but  where  I  have  laughed 
before  liim ;  unless  it  should  happen  at  any 
time,  that  instead  of  laughing  with  nic,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  me.  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  the  case  at  some  pas- 
sages in  this  chapter,  from  which  apjjre- 
hension  I  will  here  put  an  end  to  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containins;  a  very  surjmsing  advenhire  indeed, 
which  J\h\  Jones  7net  with  in  his  walk  xoilh  the 
Man  of  the  Hill. 

Aurora  now  first  opened  her  casement, 
Anglice  the  day  began  to  break,  when 
Jones  walked  forth  in  company  with  the 
stranger,  and  mounted  Mazard  Hill ;  of 
v/hich  they  had  no  sooner  gained  the  sum- 
mit, than  one  of  the  most  noble  prospects 
in  the  world  presented  itself  to  their  view, 
and  which  we  would  likewise  present  to 
the  reader,  but  for  two  reasons  :  First,  we 
despair  of  making  those  who  have  seen  this 
prospect  admire  our  description.  Second- 
ly, we  very  much  doubt,  whether  those, 
■N'ho  have  not  seen  it,  would  understand  it. 

Jone-:  stood  for  some  minutes  fixed  in 
one  posture,  and  directing  his  e^'es  towards 
gthe  south  ;  upon  which  the  old  gentleman 
masked,  '  what  he  was  looking  at  with  so 


much  atter.'ion.^'  'Alas!  sir,'  ansv/erec 
he  with  a  s  .^h,  'I  was  endeavouring  to 
trace  out  my  own  journey  hither  Good 
Heavens!  Avhat  a  distance  is  G.oucesfer 
from  us?  What  a  vast  tract  of  land  must 
be  between  me  and  my  own  liome  !' — 'Ay, 
ay,  young  gentleman,^  cries  the  other,  'and 
by  your  sigliing,  from  what  you  love  better 
than  your  own  home,  or  I  am  mistaken.  I 
perceive  now  the  object  of  your  content 
])lation  is  not  within  your  sigiit,  and  yet  1 
fancy  you  have  a  pleasure  in  looking  that 
way.'  Jones  answered,  with  a  smile,  'I 
find,  old  friend,  you  have  not  yet  f()rgot  the 
sensationsofyouryouth.  lown  my  thoughts 
were  employed  as  you  have  guessed.' 

They  noAV  walked  to  that  part  of  the 
hill  which  looks  to  the  north-west,  and 
which  hangs  over  a  vast  and  extensive 
wood.  Here  they  were  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  most  vio- 
lent screams  of  a  woman,  proceeding  from 
the  wood  below  them.  Jones  listened  a 
moment,  and  then,  without  saying  a  word 
to  his  companion,  (for,  indeed,  the  occasion 
seemed  sufficiently  pressing,)  ran,  or  rather 
slid,  down  the  hill,  and,  without  the  least 
apprehension  or  concern  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, made  directly  to  the  thicket  whence  the 
sound  had  issued. 

He  had  not  entered  far  into  the  worxl  r^e- 
fore  he  beheld  a  most  shocking  sight  indeed, 
a  woman  stripped  half  naked,  under  the 
hands  of  a  ruffian,  who  had  put  his  garter 
round  her  neck,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
draw  her  up  to  a  tree.  Jones  asked  no 
questions  atthisiiiterval ;  but  fell  instantly 
upon  the  villain,  and  made  such  good  use 
of  his  trusty  oaken  stick,  that  he  laid  him 
sprawling  on  the  ground  before  he  could 
defend  himself;  indeed,  almost  before  he 
knew  he  was  attacked  :  nor  di((  he  cease 
the  prosecution  of  his  bfows,  till  the  woman 
herself  begged  him  to  forbear,  saying,  she 
believed  he  had  sufKciently  done  his  ousi- 
ness. 

The  poor  wretch  then  fell  upon  her  kneea 
to  Jones,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks 
lor  her  deliverance.  He  presently  lifted 
her  up,  and  told  her  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  extraordinary  accident  which  had 
sent  him  thither  for  her  relief,  where  it  was 
so  improbable  she  sliould  find  any;  adding, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  have  designed  him 
as  the  happy  instrument  of  her  protection. 
•  Nay,'  answered  she,  '  I  could  almost  con- 
ceive you  to  be  some  good  angel ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  you  look  more  like  an  ange. 
than  a  man  in  my  eye.'  Indeed,  he  was  a 
charming  figure  ;  and,  if  a  very  fine  per 
son,  and  a  most  comely  set  of  features, 
adorned  Avith  youth,  health,  strength,  fresh- 
ness, spirit,  and  good-nature,  can  make  a 
man  resemble  an  angel,  he  certainly  had 
that  resemblance. 
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The  redeemed  ciptive had  not  ftltogcther 
fo  much  of  tlic  ?niman-an<2;clic  species : 
the  seemed  to  he  at  least  of  the  middle  a£^e, 
nor  had  her  face  much  appearance  of  hcau- 
ty  ;  hut  her  clothes  hoin<^  torn  from  all  the 
upper  part  of  her  hody,  iier  hreasls,  which 
were  well  formed  and  extremely  white,  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  her  deliverer,  and  l()r  a 
few  moments  they  stood  silent,  and  gazing 
,it  each  other;  till  the  ruffian  on  the  ground 
beginning  to  move,  Jones  took  th^e  garter 
which  had  heen  intended  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  bound  hot.h  his  hands  hchind  him. 
And  now,  on  contemplating  his  face,  he 
discovered,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  little  to  his  satisfaction,  this 
very  person  to  he  no  other  than  Ensign 
Northerton.  Nor  had  the  ensign  forgotten 
iiis  former  antagonist,  wiiom  he  knew  the 
moment  he  came  to  himself.  His  surprise 
was  equal  to  that  of  Jones  ;  but  I  conceive 
)iis  pleasure  was  rather  less  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Jones  helped  Northerton  upon  his  legs, 
and  then  looking  him  steadfastly  in  the 
face,  '  I  fancy,  sir,'  said  he,  '  you  did  not 
expect  to  meet  me  an}^  more  in  this  world, 
and  I  confess  I  had  as  little  expectation  to 
ilnd  you  here.  However,  fortune,  J  see, 
hath  brought  us  once  more  together,  and 
hath  given  me  satisfaction  for  the  injury  I 
have  received,  even  without  my  own  know- 
edge.' 

'  It  is  very  much  like  a  man  of  honour, 
jideed,'  answered  Northerton,  '  to  take 
satisfaction  by  knocking  a  man  down  be- 
hind his  back.  Neither  am  I  capable  of 
giving  you  satisfaction  here,  as  I  have  no 
Bword  ;  but  if  you  dare  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman, let  us  go  where  I  can  furnish  my- 
Belf  with  one,  and  I  will  do  by  you  as  a 
.r^an  of  honour  ought.' 

'  Doth  it  become  such  a  villain  as  you 
are,'  cries  Jones,  'to  contaminate  the  name 
of  honour  by  assuming  it?  But  I  shall 
waste  no  time  in  discourse  with  you.  Jus- 
tice requires  satisfaction  of  you  now,  and 
«hall  have  it.'  Then  turning  to  the  wo- 
man, he  asked  her,  if  she  Avas  near  her 
home ;  or  iV  not,  whether  she  was  ac- 
quainted w^ith  any  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  might  procure  herself  some 
decent  clothes,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

She  answered,  she  was  an  entire  stranger 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Jones  then  re- 
collecting himself,  said,  he  liad  a  friend 
near  who  would  direct  them;  indeed,  he 
wondered  at  his  not  following;  but,  in  fact, 
the  good  Man  of  the  Hill,  when  our  hero 
departed,  sat  himself  down  on  the  brow, 
where,  though  he  had  a  gun  in  his  liand, 
he  witii  great  patience  and  unconcerr  had 
intended  the  issue. 

Jones  then  stepping  without  the  wood, 
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perceived  the  old  man  sitting  as  we  have 
just  described   him  :  he  presently  exerted 
his  utmost  agility,  and  with  surprising  ex 
pedition  ascended  the  liill. 

The  old  man  advised  him  to  cany  the 
woman  to  Upton,  which  he  said,  was  the 
nearest  town,  and  there  he  would  "oe  sure 
of  furnishing  her  with  aU  manner  )\  con- 
veniences. Jones  liaving  received  his  di- 
rection to  the  place,  took  his  leave  of  the 
Man  of  the  Hill,  and  desiring  him  to  direct 
Partridge  the  same  way,  returned  hastily 
to  the  wood. 

Our  hero,  at  his  departure  to  make  this 
inquiry  of  his  friend,  had  considered,  that 
as  the  ruffian's  hands  were  tied  behind 
him,  he  was  incapable  of  executing  any 
wicked  purposes  on  the  poor  woman 
Besides,  he  knew  he  should  not  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  voice,  and  coultl  return 
soon  enough  to  prevent  any  mischief.  He 
had  moreover  declared  to  the  villain,  that 
if  he  attempted  the  least  insult  lie  would 
be  himself  immediately  the  executioner  oi 
vengeance  on  him.  But  Jones  unluckily 
forgot,  that  though  the  liands  of  Norther- 
ton were  tied,  his  legs  were  at  liberty  ;  nor 
did  he  lay  the  least  injunction  on  the  pri- 
soner, that  he  should  not  make  what  use 
of  these  he  pleased.  Northerton,  there- 
fore, having  given  no  parole  of  that  kind, 
thought  he  might  without  any  breach  oi 
honour  depart ;  not  being  obliged,  as  he 
imagined,  by  any  rules,  tc  wait  for  a  formal 
discharge.  He,  therefore,  took  up  his  legs, 
which  w^ere  at  liberty,  and  walked  off 
through  the  wood,  which  favoured  his 
retreat;  nor  did  the  woman,  wdiose  eyes 
were,  perhaps,  rath.er  turned  towards  hei 
deliverer,  once  think  of  his  escape,  oi 
give  herself  any  concern  or  trouble  to 
prevent  it. 

Jones,  therefore,  at  his  return  found  the 
woman  alone.  He  would  have  spent  some 
time  in  searching  for  Northerton,  but  she 
would  not  permit  him ;  earnestly  entreat 
ing  that  he  would  accompany  her  to  the 
town  whither  they  bad  been  directed.  '  As 
to  the  fellow's  escape,'  said  she,  '  it  gives 
me  no  uneasiness  ;  for  philosophy  and 
Christianity  both  preach  up  forgiveness  ol 
injuries.  But  for  you,  sir,  I  am  concerned 
at  the  trouble  I  give  you  ;  nay,  indeed,  my 
nakedness  may  well  make  me  ashamed  to 
look  you  in  the  face  ;  and  if  it  vras  not  for 
the  sake  of  your  protection,  I  should  wisli 
to  go  alone.' 

Jones  olfered  her  his  coat ;  but,  I  know 
not  for  what  reason,  she  absolutely  refused 
the  most  earnest  solicitations  to  accept  it. 
He  then  begged  her  to  forget  both  the 
causto*  of  her  confusion.  '  With  regard  to 
the  lormer,'  says  he,  'I  have  done  no  more 
than  my  duty  in  protecting  3'ou  ;  and  as 
for  the  latter,  I  will  entirely  remove  it,  by 
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walking  bcfoic  yoi  a..  I'lie  way;  for  I 
would  Hot  have  my  :yes  oHcnd  you,  and  I 
'jnxld  not  a'^swer  lor  my  power  of  resistiiifr 
-he  attractive  charms  of  so  much  beauty.' 
Thus  our  hero  and  the  redeemed  hidy 
^^'alkcd  in  the  same  manner  as  Orpheus 
ind  Eurydice  marched  lieretofore ;  but 
though  I  cannot  beUcve  that  Jones  was 
designedly  tempted  by  his  fair  one  to  look 
behind  him,  yet,  as  she  frequently  wanted 
his  assistance  to  help  her  ov^er  stiles,  and 
had,  besides,  many  trips  and  other  acci- 
dents, he  was  often  obliged  to  turn  about. 
However,  he  had  better  fortune  than  what 
attended  poor  Orpheus,  for  he  brouglit  his 
companion,  or  rather  follower,  safe  into  the 
famous  town  oi"  Upton. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones  with  his  lady  at  the  inn  ; 
with  a  very  full  description  of  the  battle  of  Upton. 

Though  the  reader,  we  doubt  not,  is 
very  eager  to  know  wdio  this  lady  was, 
and  how  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  JNIr. 
Northerton,  we  must  beg  him  to  suspend 
his  curiosity  for  a  short  time,  as  we  are 
obliged,  for  some  very  good  reasons,  which 
hereafter,  perhaps,  he  may  guess,  to  delay 
his  satisfaction  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Jones  and  his  fair  companion  no 
sooner  entered  the  town,  than  tjiey  went 
directly  to  that  inn  which  in  their  eyes 
presented  the  fairest  appearance  to  the 
street.  Here  Jones,  having  ordered  a  ser- 
vant to  show  a  room  above  stairs,  was 
asceni"iig,  when  the  dishev^elled  fair,  hastily 
following,  was  laid  hold  on  by  the  masteV 
of  the  house,  who  cried,  '  Heyday,  where 
is  that  beggar  wench  gomg?  stay  below 
stairs,  I  desire  you.'  But  Jones  at  that 
instant  thundered  from  above,  '  Let  the 
lady  come  up,'  in  so  authoritative  a  voice, 
that  the  good  man  instantly  withdrew  Ids 
hands,  and  the  lady  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  the  chamber. 

Here  Jones  wished  her  joy  of  her  safe  ar- 
rival, and  then  departed,  in  order,  as  he 
promised,  to  send  the  landlady  up  with 
some  clothes.  Ine  poor  v/oman  thanked 
liim  heartily  for  a.l  ]iis  kindness,  and  said, 
she  hoped  she  should  see  him  again  soon, 
lo  thank  him  a  thousand  times  more.  Du- 
ring this  short  conversation,  she  covered 
her  white  bosom  as  well  as  she  could  possi- 
bly with  her  arms;  for  Jones  could  not 
av:id  stealing  a  sly  peep  or  two,  though  he 
t<)ok  all  imaginable  care  to  avoid  giving 
any  offence. 

Our  tJ'avellers  had  happened  to  take  up 
liieir  residence  at  a  house  of  exceeding 
good  repute,  whither  Irish  ladies  of  strict 
virtue,  and  many  Nortliern  lasses  of  the 
tame  predicament,  were  accustonied  to  re- 


sort in  their  way  to  Bath.  The  lanalad^ 
therefore,  would  by  no  means  have  adnut 
ted  any  conversation  of  a  disre])utable  kind 
to  pass  under  her  roof.  Indeed,  so  fou. 
and  contagious  are  all  such  proceedingB, 
that  Ihey  conlaminate  the  very  innoceuv 
scenes  where  they  are  conmiitted,  and  give 
the  name  of  a  bad  liouse,  or  of  a  liouse  o* 
ill  repute,  to  all  those  where  they  are  srif^ 
fered  to  be  carried  on. 

Not  that  I  would  intimate,  that  such 
strict  chasiity  as  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  can  possibly  be  maintained 
at  a  public  inn.  My  good  landlady  did 
not  hope  for  such  a  blessing,  nor  would 
any  of  the  ladies  I  have  spoken  of,  or,  in- 
deed, any  others  of  the  most  rigid  note, 
have  expected  or  insisted  on  any  such 
tiling.  But  to  exclude  all  vulgar  concubi 
nage,  and  to  drive  all  whores  in  rags  from 
within  the  walls,  is  within  the  power  cl 
everyone.  This  my  landlady  very  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  this  her  virtuous  guests, 
who  did  not  travel  in  rags,  would  very 
reasonably  have  expected  of  her. 

Now  it  required  no  very  blameable  de^ 
gree  of  suspicion,  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  ragged  companion  had  cer- 
tain purposes  in  their  intention,  which^ 
though  tolerated  in  some  christian  coun- 
tries, connived  at  in  others,  and  practiseu 
in  all,  are  however  as  expressly  forbidden 
as  murder,  or  any  other  horrid  vice,  by 
that  religion  which  is  universally  believeu 
in  those  countries.  The  landlady,  there- 
fore, had  no  sooner  received  an  intimation 
of  the  entrance  of  the  abovesaid  persons, 
than  she  began  to  meditate  the  most  expe- 
ditious means  lor  their  expulsion.  In  or- 
der to  this,  she  had  provided  herself  with 
a  long  and  deadly  instrument,  with  wliich. 
in  times  of  peace,  the  chambermaid  was 
wont  to  demolish  the  labours  of  the  indus- 
trious spider.  In  vulgar  phrase,  she  had 
taken  up  the  broomstick,  and  was  jusl 
about  to  sally  from  the  kitchen,  wnen 
Jones  accosted  her  with  a  demand  of  a 
gown  and  other  vestments,  to  cover  the 
half-naked  woman  above  stairs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  to  the 
human  temper,  nor  more  dangerous  to  thai 
cardinal  virtue,  patience,  than  solicitations 
of  extraordinary  olTices  of  kindness  on  be- 
half of  those  very  persons  with  whom  we 
are  higlily  incensed.  For  this  reason 
Shakspeare  hath  artfully  introduced  his 
Desdemona' soliciting  favours  for  Cassio  of 
her  husband,  as  the  means  of  inflaming  not 
only  his  jealousy,  but  his  rage,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  madness;  and  we  find  the 
unfortunate  Moor  less  able  to  command 
his  passion  on  this  occasion,  than  even 
when  he  beheld  his  valued  present  lo  hia 
wife  in  the  hands  of  his  supposed  rival.  Ib 
fact,  we  re^rd  tliese  efl'orts  as  i»)<;uit.s  os 
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oair  uiulerstandinrr,  and  to  such  the  pride 
of  man  is  very  diflicult  brought  lo  sul)- 
mit. 

My  landlady,  thoiii^h  a  very  i^ood-tem- 
pcred  nonian,  iiad,  I  suppose,  some  of*  this 
pride  in  lier  composition;  for  Jones  had 
scarce  ended  his  request,  when  she  li'Il 
upon  him  Avith  a  cerlain  weapon,  which, 
though  it  he  neither  lon/i:,  nor  sharp,  nor 
hard,  nor  indeed  threatens  from  its  ap- 
pearance with  either  deatii  or  wound,  hath 
been  however  held  in  great  dread  and 
abhorrence  by  many  wise  men,  nay,  by 
many  brave  ones;  insomuch  that  some 
who  have  dared  to  look  into  the  mouth  of 
a  loaded  cannon,  have  not  dared  to  look 
into  a  mouth  where  tiiis  v/eapon  was 
orandished;  and  rather  than  run  the  hazard 
i")f  its  execution,  have  contented  themselves 
with  making  a  most  pitiful  and  sneaking 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afi-nid  Mr. 
Jones  was  one  of  these ;  for  though  he  Avas 
attacked  and  violently  beiabourecl  with  the 
aforesaid  weapon,  he  could  not  be  provoked 
to  make  any  resistance ;  but  in  a  most  cow- 
ardly manner  applied,  with  many  entreaties, 
to  his  antagonist  to  desist  from  pursuing 
iier  blows:  in  plain  English,  he  only  beg- 
ged her  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to 
near  him ;  but  before  he  could  obtain  his 
request,  my  landlord  himself  entered  into 
'.he  fray,  and  embraced  that  side  of  the 
cause  which  seemed  to  stand  very  little  in 
need  of  assistance. 

There  are  a  sort  of  heroes  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  determined  in  their  choosing  or 
avoiding  a  conflict,  by  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  the  person  whom  they  are  to 
engage.  These  are  said  to  know  their  men, 
and  Jones,  I  believe,  knew  his  woman  ;  for 
though  he  liad  been  so  submissive  to  her, 
he  was  no  sooner  attacked  by  her  husband., 
than  he  demonstrated  an  immediate  spirit 
of  resentment,  and  enjoined  him  silence 
under  a  very  severe  penalty  ;  no  less  than 
that,  I  think,  of  being  converted  into  fuel 
lor  his  own  fire. 

The  husband,  with  great  indignation, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  pity,  answered, 
'  You  must  pray  first  to  be  made  able  ;  I 
believe  I  am  a  better  man  than  yourself; 
ay,  every  way,  that  I  am  ;'  and  presently 
proceeded  to  discharge  half  a  dozen  whores 
at  the  lady  above  stairs,  the  last  of  which 
had  scarce  issued  from  his  lips,  when  a 
swingeing  How  from  a  cudgel  that  Jones 
carried  in  his  hand  assaulted  him  over  the 
shoulders. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  landlord  or 
tiie  lar.dlady  was  the  most  expeditious  in 
returning  this  blow.  My  landlord,  whose 
hands  were  empty,  fell  to  with,  his  fist,  and 
ihe  good  wile, uplifting  her  broum.  and  aim- 
v»jj  at  the  head  of  Jones,  had  probably  put 


an  immediate  end  to  the  fray,  atid  to  Jonei 
likewise,  had  not  the  descent  of  this  broom 
been  prevented, — not  by  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  any  heathen  deny,  but  by  a 
very  natural  though  fortunate  accident,  viz. 
by  the  arrival  of  Partridge;  who  entered  the 
iHHjse  at  that  instant,  (l()r  fear  had  caused 
him  to  run  every  step  from  the  hill,)  an^ 
who,  seeing  the  danger  which  threatenec 
his  master,  or  companion,  (which  you 
choose  to  call  i)im,)  prevented  so  sad.  a 
catastrophe,  by  catching  hold  of  the  land- 
lady's arm,  as  it  was  brandished  aloft  in 
the  air. 

The  landlady  soon  perceived  the  impedi- 
ment which  prevented  lier  blow  ;  and  be- 
ing unable  to  rescue  her  arm  from  the 
hands  of  Partridge,  she  let  fall  the  broom; 
and  then  leaving  Jones  to  the  discipline  of 
her  husband,  she  fell  with  the  utmost  fury 
on  that  poor  fellow,  who  had  already  given 
some  intimation  of  himself,  by  crying, 
'  Zounds !  do  you  intend  to  kill  my  friend?' 

Partridge,  though  not  much  addicted  to 
battle,  would  not,  however,  stand  still  when 
his  friend  was  attacked  ;  nor  was  he  much 
displeased  with  that  part  of  the  combat 
which  fell  to  his  share ;  he  therefore  re- 
turned my  landlady's  blows  as  soon  as  he 
received  them  :  and  now  the  fight  was  o  >• 
stinately  m.aintained  on  all  parts,  and  it 
seemed  doubtful  to  which  side  Fortune 
would  incline,,  when  the  naked  lady,  who 
had  listened  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
dialogue  which  had  preceded  the  engage- 
ment, descended  suddenh/  from  above,  and 
without  weighing  the  unfair  inequality  ol 
two  to  one,  lell  upon  the  poor  woman  who 
was  boxing  with  Partridge ;  nor  did  tliat 
great  champion  desist,  but  rather  redoubled 
his  fury,  when  he  found  fresh  succours 
were  arrived  to  his  assistance. 

Victory  must  now  have  fallen  to  the  side 
of  the  travellers,  (for  the  bravest  troops 
must  yield  to  num.bers,)  had  not  Susan  the 
chambermaid  come  luckily  to  support  her 
mistress,  lliis  Susan  was  as  two-handed 
a  wench,  (according  to  the  plirase,)  as  any 
in  the  country,  and  would,  I  believe,  have 
beat  the  famed  Thalestris  herself,  or  any  ol 
her  subject  Amazons  ;  for  her  form  was  ro- 
bust and  manlike,  and  every  way  made  for 
such  encounters.  As  her  hands  and  arms 
were  formed  to  give  blows  with  great  mis- 
chief to  an  enemy,  so  was  her  face  as  well 
contrived  to  receive  blows  without  any 
great  injury  to  herself,  her  nose  being  al- 
ready flat  to  her  face ;  her  lips  were  so 
large,  that  no  swelling  could  be  perceived 
in  them,  and  moreover  they  were  so  ha/'i, 
that  a  fist  could  hardly  make  any  impres 
sion  on  them.  Lastly,  her  cheek  bones 
stood  out,  as  if  nature  had  intended  thetn 
for  two  bastions  to  defend  her  eyes  in  thos 
encounters  for  winch  she  seemed  so  w 
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^alcu.ated,  and   j  rrrS.  :ri  she  was  most  woii- 
rierfully  well  inclined. 

This  fair  creature  enterinir  the  field  of 
battle, iinniejiiately  filed  to  that  wing  where 
her  mistress  maintained  so  unequal  a  fight 
with  one  of  either  sex.  Here  she  present.y 
cliailenged  Partridge  to  single  combat.  He 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  most  despe- 
rate fight  began  between  them. 

Now  the  dogs  of  war  being  let  loose, 
began  to  lick  tlieir  bloody  lips;  now  Vic- 
lory,  with  golden  a^  ings,  hung  hovering  in 
the  air;  now  Fortune,  taking  lier  scales 
from  her  shelf,  began  to  weigh  the  fates  of 
Tom  Jones,  his  female  companion,  and 
Partridge,  against  the  laudlord,  his  wife, 
and  maid;  all  which  hung  in  exact  balance 
before  her  ;  when  a  good-natured  accident 
f)ut  suddenly  an  end  to  the  bloody  fray, 
with  which  half  of  the  combatants  had  al- 
ready suificiently  feasted.  This  accident 
was  the  arrival  of  a  coach-and-four  ;  upon 
which  my  landlord  and  landlady  immedi- 
ately desisted  from  fighting,  and  at  their 
entreaty  obtained  the  same  favour  of  their 
antagonists:  but  Susan  was  not  so  kind  to 
Partridge  ;  for  that  Amazonian  fair,  havino- 
overthroAvn  and  oestrid  her  enem}'-,  was 
now  cuffing  him  lustily  with  both  her 
hands,  without  any  regard  to  his  request 
of  a  cessation  of  arms,  or  to  those  loud 
exclamations  of  murder  which  he  roared 
forth. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Jones  quitted 
the  landlord,  than  he  flew  to  the  rescue  of 
his  defeated  companion,  from  wliom  he  with 
m;uch  difficulty  drew  off  the  enraged  cham- 
bermaid: but  Partridge  was  not  immedi- 
ately sensible  of  his  deliverance,  for  he  still 
lay  flat  on  the  floor,  guarding  his  face  with 
his  hands ;  nor  did  he  cease  roaring  till 
Jones  had  forced  him  to  look  up,  and  to 
perceive  that  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 

The  landlord,  who  had  no  visible  hurt, 
and  the  landlady,  hiding  her  well-scratched 
face  with  her  handkerchielj  ran  both  hastily 
to  the  door  to  attend  the  coach,  from  which 
a  young  lady  and  her  maid  now  alighted. 
These  the  landlady  presently  ushered  into 
that  room  where  Mr.  Jones  had  at  first  de- 
posited his  fiir  prize,  as  it  was  the  best 
apartment  in  the  house.  Hither  they  Avere 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  field  of  battle, 
which  they  did  with  the  utmost  haste,  co- 
vering their  faces  Avith  their  handkerchiefs, 
as  desirous  to  avoid  the  notice  of  any  one. 
Indeed  their  caution  Avas  quite  unneces- 
sary ;  for  the  poor  unfortunate  Helen,  the 
fatal  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed,  Avas  en- 
tire y  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  conceal 
ner  OAvn  face,  and  Jones  Avas  no  less  occu- 
pied in  rescui  ng  Partridge  from  the  fury  of 
pusan ;  Avhich  being  happily  effected,  the 
i)oor  fellow  immediately  departed  to  the 
j»umD  t"*  wash  his  face,  and  to  stop  that 


bloody  torrent  Avhich  Susan  ,iad  p\e?.tifull^ 
set  a-floAvinir  from  his  nostrils. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  the  arnval  of  a  man  of  war  pus  afina, 
end  to  hoslililics,  and  causes  the  conclusicni  of  * 
firm  and  lasting  peace  octiceen  all  parties. 

A  SERGEANT  and  a  file  of  musqueteers, 
Avith  a  deserter  in  their  custody,  arrived 
about  this  time.  The  sergeant  presently 
inquired  for  the  principal  magistrate  of  the 
toAvn,  and  Avas  informed  by  my  landlord, 
that  he  himself  was  vested  in  that  ofiice. 
He  then  demanded  his  billets,  together 
with  a  mug  of  beer,  and  complaining  ^ 
Avas  cold,  spread  himself  before  Jie  kitchen 
fire. 

Mr.  Jones  Avas  at  this  time  comforting 
the  poor  distressed  lady,  who  sat  doAvn  at 
a  table  in  the  kitchen,  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  arm,  was  bemoaning  her 
misfortunes  ;  but  lest  my  fair  readers  should 
be  in  pain  concerning  a  particular  circum- 
stance, I  think  proper  here  to  acquaint 
them,  that  before  she  had  quitted  the  room 
above  stairs,  she  had  so  well  covered  her- 
self Avith  a  pilloAvbier  Avhich  she  there 
found,  that  her  regard  to  decency  was  not. 
in  the  least  violated  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  men  as  were  noAV  in  the  room. 

One  of  the  soldiers  now  Avent  up  to  thr 
sergeant,  and  A\diispered  sometliing  in  his 
ear;  u])on  Avhich  he  steadfastly  fixed  liis 
eyes  on  the  lady,  and  having  looked  at  her 
lor  near  a  minute,  he  came  up  to  her,  say 
ing, '  I  ask  pardon,  madam;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain I  am  not  deceived ;  you  can  be  no 
other  person  than  Captain  Waters's  lady.' 

The  poor  Avoman,  A\dio  in  her  present 
distress  had  very  little  regarded  the  face  of 
any  person  present,  no  sooner  looked  at  the 
;,"ergeaiit,  than  she  presently  recollected 
him, and  calling  him  by  his  name,  ansAvered. 
'  That  she  Avas  indeed  the  unhappy  person 
he  imagined  her  to  be ;'  but  added,  '  I  Avon- 
der  any  one  should  knoAV  me  in  this  dis- 
guise.' To  Avhich  the  sergeant  replied 
'  He  Awas  very  much  surprised  to  see  her 
ladyship  in  such  a  dress,  and  Avas  afraid 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her.' — '  An 
accident  hath  happened  to  me,  indeed,' 
says  she,  '  and  I  am  highly  ol)liged  to  this 
gentleman,  (pointing  to  Jones,)  that  it  Avas 
not  a  fatal  one,  or  that  I  am  now  living  to 
mention  it.' — '  WhateA'er  the  gentleman 
hath  done,'  cries  the  sergeant,  '  I  am  sure 
the  captain  Avill  make  him  amends  for  i', : 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  your  lady 
ship  may  command  me,  and  I  shall  think 
myself  \Try  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  serve  your  ladyship ;  and  so  indeed  maT 
any  one,  for  I  knoAv  the  captain  wil  well 
rcAvard  them  for  it.' 
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Tiie  landlady,  wlio  heard  from  the  stairs 
ill  that  pa.ssed  hetwceii  the  SLM-creant  and 
Mrs.  "Waters,  came  liastily  down,  and 
'mining  directly  iij)  to  her,  hei^an  to  ask 
pardon  Tor  the  oll(.;nce.s  she  had  committed, 
be<ri]?inn;  that  all  might  he  imputed  to  igno- 
rance of  her  quality  :  for,  '  Lud  !  madam,' 
Bays  she,  '  how  should  I  have  imagined 
that  a  lady  of  your  fashion  would  ap/  ear 
in  such  a  dress  ?  I  am  sure,  madam,  if  1 
had  once  suspected  that  your  ladyship  was 
your  ladyshij),  I  would  sooner  have  hurnt 
my  tongue  out,  than  iiave  said  what  I  have 
Baid;  and  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  accept 
of  a  gown,  till  you  can  get  your  own 
clothes.' 

'  Prithee,  woman,'  says  Mrs.  Waters, 
'  cease  your  impertinence :  how  can  you 
imagine  I  should  concern  myseli'ahout  any 
iJiing  which  comes  from  tlie  lips  of  such 
low  creatures  as  yourself.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised at  your  assurance  in  thinking,  after 
what  is  passed,  that  I  will  condescend  to 
put  on  any  of  your  dirty  things.  I  would 
have  you  Icnow,  creature,  that  I  have  a 
spirit  above  that.' 

Here  Jones  interfered >  and  begged  Mrs. 
Waters  to  forgive  the  landlady,  and  to  ac- 
cept her  gown  :  '  for  I  must  confess,'  cries 
he.  'our  appearance  was  a  little  suspicious 
when  first  we  came  in  ;  and  I  am  well  as- 
sured all  tliis  good  woman  did,  was,  as  she 
Drofessed,  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation 
of  her  house.' 

'  Yes,  upon  my  truly  was  it,'  says  she  : 
*  the  gentleman  speaks  very  much  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  see  very  plainly  is  so : 
and  to  be  certain  the  house  is  well  known 
to  be  a  house  of  as  good  reputation  as  any 
on  the  road,  and,  though  1  say  it,  is  fre- 
quented by  gentry  of  the  first  quality,  both 
Irish  and  English.  I  defy  any  body  to  say 
black  is  my  eye,  for  that  matter.  And,  as 
I  was  saying,  if  I  had  known  your  ladyship 
to  be  your  ladyship,  I  v,^ould  as  soon  have 
burnt  my  fingers  as  have  affronted  your 
adysliip  ;  but  truly  where  gentry  come  and 
spend  their  money,  I  am  not  willing  that 
they  should  be  scandalized  by  a  set  of  poor 
shabby  vermin,  that,  wherever  they  go, 
eave  more  lice  than  money  behind  them  ; 
Ruch  folks  never  raise  my  compassion ;  for 
10  be  certain  it  is  foolish  to  have  any  lor 
them ;  and  if  our  justices  did  as  they  ought, 
they  would  be  all  whipped  out  of  the  king- 
djm;  for  to  be  certain  it  is  what  is  most 
'ii:tipg  for  them.  But  as  for  your  ladyship, 
I  am  heartily  sorry  your  ladyship  hath  had 
a  misfortune,  and  if  your  ladyship  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  wear  my  clothes  till  you 
can  get  some  of  your  a dy ship's  own,  to  be 
certain  the  test  I  have  is  at  your  ladyship's 
fcervice.' 

Whether  cold,  shame,  or  t\ie  persuasions 
o^Mr.  Jones,  prevailed  most  on  Mrs.  Wa- 


ters, I  wik'  not  determine  ;  bul  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  pacified  by  th's  speech  of  my 
landlady,and  retired  with  that  good  woman, 
in  order  to  apparel  herself  in  a  decent  man- 
ner. 

My  landlord  was  likewise  beginning  his 
oration  to  Jones,  but  was  jiresent^y  in- 
terrupted by  that  generou-;  youth,  who 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hai  d,and  assured 
him  of  entire  forgiveness,  saying,  'Jf  you 
are  satisfied,  my  worthy  friend,  I  promise 
you  I  am  ;'  and,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  the 
landlord  had  the  better  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied; for  he  had  received  a  bellyfull  of  drub- 
biii":,  whereas  Jones  had  scarce  felt  a  sin- 
gie  blow. 

Partridge,  who  had  been  all  this  time 
washing  his  bloody  nose  at  the  pump,  re- 
turned into  the  kitchen  at  the  instant  v/hen 
his  master  and  the  landlord  were  shaking 
hands  Vv^ith  each  other.  As  he  was  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  he  was  pleased  with 
those  symptoms  of  reconciliation ;  and 
though  his  face  bore  some  marks  of  Susan's 
fist,  and  many  more  of  her  nails,  he  rather 
chose  to  be  contented  with  his  fortune  in 
the  last  battle,  than  to  endeavour  at  better- 
ing it  in  another. 

The  heroic  Susan  was  likewise  well  con 
tented  Avith  her  victory,  though  it  had  cost 
her  a  black  eye,  which  Partridge  had  given 
her  at  the  first  onset.  Between  these  two, 
therefore,  a  league  was  struck,  and  those 
hands,  which  had  been  the  instruments  of 
war,  became  now  the  mediators  of  peace. 

Matters  were  thus  restored  to  a  perfect 
calm ;  at  which  the  sergeant,  though  it 
may  seem  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
his  profession,  testified  his  approbation. 
'  Why  now,  that's  friendly,'  said  he  ;  'd — n 
me,  I  hate  to  see  two  people  bear  ill-will  to 
one  another,  after  they  have  had  a  tussel. 
The  only  way  when  friends  quarrel,  is  to 
see  it  out  fairly  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  a 
man  may  call  it,  either  with  a  fist,  or  sword, 
or  pistol,  according  as  they  like,  ar.d  then 
let  it  be  all  over ;  for  my  own  part,  d — n 
me,  if  ever  I  love  my  friend  better  than 
when  I  am  fighting  with  him.  To  bear 
malice  is  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Enirlishman.' 

He  then  proposed  a  libation  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  ceremony  at  all  treaties  of 
this  kind.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  here 
conclude  that  he  was  well  versed  in  ancient 
history ;  but  this,  though  highly  probable, 
as  he  cited  no  authority  to  support  the  cus- 
tom, I  will  not  affirm  with  any  confidence. 
Most  likely  indeed  it  is,  that  he  founded  his 
opinion  on  very  good  authority,  since  he 
confirmed  it  with  many  violent  oaths^ 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  the  proposa.,  than 
immediately  agreeing  with  the  learned  ser 
geant,  he  ordered  a  bovrl,  or  rather  a  arg€ 
mug,  filled  with  the  liquor  used  on  ihes* 
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occi.sions,  to  he  l)i()ii!j!;htin,nn(l  then  began 
the  cereniony  himself.  He  i)lace(l  his  rii^ht 
hand  in  thtc  of  the  landlord,  and  seizinfi; 
the  howi  witn  his  left,  uttered  the  usual 
words,  and  then  made  his  lihation.  After 
vvliich,  tiie  same  was  observed  by  all  pre- 
sent. 

Indeed,  there  is  very  little  need  of  being 
particular  in  descrihing  the  whole  form,  as 
it  differed  so  little  from  those  libations  of 
whicli  so  much  is  recorded  in  ancient  au- 
thors and  their  modern  transcribers.  The 
principal  difference  lay  in  two  instances; 
for,  first,  the  present  company  poured  the 
liquor  only  down  their  throats ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  sergeant,  who  ofliciated  as 
priest,  drank  the  last;  but  he  preserved,  I 
believe,  the  ancient  form,  in  swallowing 
much  tlie  largest  draught  of  the  whole 
company,  and  in  being  the  only  person 
present  who  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  libation,  besides  his  good  olHces  in  as- 
sisting at  the  performance. 

The  good  people  now  ranged  themselves 
round  the  kitchen  fire,  where  good-humour 
seemed  to  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  ; 
and  Partridge  not  only  forgot  his  shameful 
defeat,  but  converted  hunger  into  thirst, 
and  soon  became  extremely  facetious.  We 
must,  liowcver,  quit  this  agreeable  assem- 
bly for  awhile,  and  attend  Mr.  Jones  to 
Mrs.  Waters's  apartment,  where  the  dinner 
which  he  had  now  bespoke  was  on  the 
table.  Indeed,  it  took  no  long  time  in  pre- 
paring, having  been  all  dressed  three  days 
before,  and  required  nothing  more  from 
the  cook  than  to  warm  it  over  a£2:ain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

^n  apology  for  all  heroes  who  have  good  stomachs, 
icitli  a  desci'iption  of  a  battle  of  the  amo7'oxis  kind. 

Heroes,  notwithstanding  the  Iiigh  ideas 
which,  by  the  means  of  flatterers,  they 
may  entertain  of  themselves,  or  the  world 
may  conceive  of  them,  have  certainly  more 
of  mortal  than  divine  about  them.  How- 
ever elevated  tl.cir  minds  may  be,  their 
bodies  at  least,  (which  is  much  the  major 
part  of  most,)  are  liable  to  the  worst  in- 
firmities, and  subject  to  the  vilest  oflices  of 
liuman  nature.  Among  these  latter,  the 
act  of  eating,  wliich  hath  by  several  wise 
inen  been  considered  as  extremely  mean 
and  derogatory  from  the  philosophic  dig- 
nity, must  be  in  some  measure  performed 
by  the  greatest  prince,  hero,  or  philoso- 
pfier,  i;  pon  earth  ;  nay,  sometimes  Nature 
hath  been  so  frolicksome,  as  to  exact  of 
these  dignified  characters  a  much  more 
exorbitant  share  of  this  office,  than  she 
hath  obliged  those  of  the  lowest  order  to 
perform. 

To  say  the  truth,  as  no  known  mhabi- 


tant  of  tliis  globe  is  really  more  tnan  man. 
so  none  need  be  ash.amed  oi'  submitting  tci 
what  the  necessities  of  man  demand  ;  bu*. 
when  tfiose  great  personages  I  have  just 
mentioned,  condescend  to  aim  at  confining 
such  k)W  otTices  to  themselves  ;  as  when, 
by  hoarding  or  dcstroyiiiir,  they  seem  de* 
SH'ous  to  prevent  any  others  from  eating, 
they  then  surely  become  very  Jow  and 
despicable. 

NoAv,  after  this  short  preface,  we  think  it 
no  disparagement  to  our  hero  to  mention 
the  immoderate  ardour  with  which  he  laid 
about  fiim  at  this  season.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  Ulysses.  Avho  by  the 
way  seems  to  have  had  the  best  stomach 
of  all  the  heroes  in  that  eating  poem  of  the 
Odyssey,  ever  made  a  better  meal.  Three 
pomids  at  least  of  that  flesh  which  formerly 
iiad  contributed  to  the  composition  of  an 
ox,  was  now  honoured  with  becoming  part 
of  the  individual  Mr.  Jones. 

This  particular  we  thought  ourselves 
obliged  to  mention,  as  it  may  account  f()r 
our  hero's  temporary  neglect  of  his  fair 
companion ;  who  ate  but  A^'ery  little,  and 
was  indeed  employed  in  considerations  of 
a  very  different  nature,  whicli  passed  un- 
observed by  Jones,  till  he  had  entfrely 
satisfied  that  appetite  which  a  fast  of 
twenty-four  hours  had  procured  him  ;  but 
his  dinner  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  hia 
attention  to  other  matters  revived :  with 
these  matters,  therefore,  we  shall  new 
proceed  to  acquaint  die  reader. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  whose  personal  acconn- 
plishments  we  have  hitherto  saia  very 
little,  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest young  fellows  in  the  world.  His 
face,  besides  being  the  picture  of  health, 
had  in  it  the  most  apparent  marks  oi 
sweetness  and  good-nature.  These  quali- 
ties were  indeed  so  characteristical  m  liis 
countenance,  that  while  the  spirit  and  sen- 
sibility in  his  eyes,  though  they  must  have 
been  perceived  by  an  accurate  observer, 
might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  les? 
discerning,  so  strongly  was  this  good 
nature  painted  in  his  look,  that  it  was  re 
marked  by  almost  every  one  who  saw  him. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  this, 
as  to  a  very  fine  complexion,  that  liis  face 
had  a  delicacy  in  it  almost  inexpressible, 
and  which  might  hav^e  giv<?n  an  air  rather 
too  effeminate,  had  it  not  been  jr^ncd  to  a 
most  masculine  person  and  mien;  which 
latter  had  as  much  in  them  of  the  Her- 
cules, as  the  former  had  of  the  Adonis.  He 
w^as  besides  active,  genteel,  gay,  and  good- 
humoured;  and  had  a  flow  of  animal  spirits 
which  enlivened  every  conversation  where 
he  was  present. 

When  tlie  reader  hath  duly  reflected  oc 

these  many  charms  which  all  cerAered  iB 

,  our  hero,  and  considers  at  the  same  tune 
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the  fre«?h  obliixations  which  Mns.  Wutcrs  \ 
•S(l  to  hi:n,  it  will  be  a  m;irk  more  of  pru- 
riery  than  raiulour  lo  entertain  a  had  o])\- 
w'lou  of  her,  heeause  slie  conceived  a  very 
good  opinion  ol'hini. 

But  wiiatever  censures  may  be  passed 
upon  her,  it  is  my  business  to  relate  matters 
ot*  fact  wi'li  veracity.  Mrs.  Waters  had, 
III  truth,  not  only  a  v^ood  opinion  of  our 
hero,  but  a  very  ii^reat  aiJection  for  him. 
To  speak  out  boldly  at  once,  she  was  in 
love,  accordin<T  to  the  present  universally- 
received  sense  of  that  phrase,  by  which  love 
13  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  desirable 
objects  of  all  our  passions,  appetites,  and 
senses,  and  is  understood  to  be  that  prefer- 
ence which  we  ffive  to  one  kind  of  food 
rather  than  to  another. 

But  though  the  love  to  these  several  ob- 
jects may  possibly  be  one  and  the  same  in 
all  cases,  its  operations  however  must  be 
allowed  to  be  diflerent;  for  how  much  so- 
ever we  may  be  in  love  with  an  excellent 
sirloin  of  beef,  or  bottle  of  Burn;undy  ;  with 
a  damask  rose,  or  Cremona  fiddle;  yet  do  we 
never  smile,  nor  ogle,  nor  dress,  nor  flatter,  >, 
nor  endeavour  by  any  other  arts  or  tricks 
to  gain  the  affection  of  the  said  beef,  &c. 
Sigh,  indeed,  we  sometimes  may  ;  but  it  is 
generally  in  the  absence,  not  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  the  beloved  object.  For  other- 
wise we  might  possibly  complain  of  their 
ingratitude  and  deafness,  with  the  same  rea- 
son as  Pasiphac  doth  of  her  bull,  whom  she 
endeavoured  to  engage  by  all  the  coquetry 
practised  v/ith  good  success  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, on  the  much  more  sensible,  as 
well  as  tender,  hearts  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
there. 

The  contrary  happens  in  that  love  which 
operates  between  persons  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, but  of  different  sexes.  Here  we  are 
no  sooner  m  love,  than  it  becomes  our  prin- 
cipal care  to  engage  the  affection  of  the 
object  beloved.  For  what  other  purpose, 
indeed,  are  our  youth  instructed  in  all  the 
arts  of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  ?  If 
it  was  not  with  a  view  to  this  love,  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  those  trades  which 
deal  in  setting  off  and  adorning  the  human 
person  would  procure  a  livelihood.  Nay, 
thoie  great  polishers  of  our  manners,  who 
are  by  som.e  thought  to  teach  what  princi- 
pally distinguishes  us  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion, even  dancing-masters  themselves, 
might  possibly  find  no  place  in  society.  In 
short,  all  the  graces  which  young  ladies, 
and_young  gentlemen  too,  learn  from  others; 
and' the  many  improvements  which,  by  the 
help  of  a  looking-glass,  they  add  of  their 
own,  are,  in  reality,  those  very  spicula  et 
^aces  amoris  so  often  mentioned  by  Ovid  ; 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in  our  own 
lantruage,  the  whole  artillery  of  love. 

Now  Mrs  W''*tcrs  anf'  q'it  hero  had  no 


sooner  sat  dc-wn  together,  than  the  Jrinet 
began  to  play  this  artilk'ry  upon  the  latter 
Jiut  here,  as  we  an^  about  t(>  attempt  a  de- 
scrij)ti<)n  hithert^  massayed  either  in  prose 
or  verse,  Ave  thin:  proper  to  invoke  tlie  as- 
fsistance  of  certain  aerial  beings,  who  will, 
we  iloubt  not,  come  kindly  to  our  aid  on 
this  occar.ion. 

Say,  then,  ye  Graces!  you  that  in!ia[)ii 
the  heavenly  mansions  oj"  Seraphina'a 
countenance  ;  for  you  are  truly  divine,  are 
always  in  her  presence,  and  Aveil  kn'w  af 
the  arts  of  charming;  say,  what  were  the 
weapons  nov;  used  to  captivate  tlie  heart 
of  Mr.  Jones. 

First,  from  two  lovely  blue  eyes,  whose 
bright  orbs  flashed  lightning  at  their  dis- 
charge, flew  forth  tAvo  pointed  ogles.  But, 
hap[7ily  for  our  hero,  hit  only  a  vast  piece 
of  beef  Avhich  he  Avas  then  conveying  into 
his  plate,  and  harmless  spent  their  force. 
The  fair  warrior  perceived  their  miscar- 
riage, and  immediately  from  her  fair  bo- 
som drew  forth  a  deadly  sigh.  A  sigh, 
Avhich  none  could  have  heard  unmoved, 
md  Avhich  Avas  sufficient  at  once  to  have, 
swept  ofi'a  dozen  beaus ;  so  soft,  so  sweet, 
so  tender,  that  the  insinuating  air  must 
have  found  its  subtle  Avay  to  the  heart  of 
our  hero,  had  it  not  luckily  been  driven 
from  liis  ears  by  the  coarse  bul^bling  of 
some  bottled  ale,  which  at  that  t'^ine  fiC 
Avas  pouring  forth.  Many  other  A\eapons 
did  she  assay;  but  the  god  of  eating,  (hi 
there  be  any  such  deity,  for  I  do  not  confi- 
dently assert  it,)  preserA^ed  his  votary ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  dignus  vindicc  no- 
dus,  and  the  present  security  of  Jones  may 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  means  ;  ft^r  iis 
love  frequently  preserves  from  the  attacks 
of  hunger,  so  may  hunger  possibly,  in  some 
cases,  defend  us  sgainst  love. 

The  fair  one,  enraged  at  her  frequent 
disappointments,  determined  on  a  slion 
cessation  of  arms.  Which  interval  she 
employed  in  making  ready  cA'ery  engine  of 
amorous  warfare  for  the  renewing  of  tlie 
attack,  when  dinner  should  be  over. 

No  sooner  then  was  the  cloth  removed, 
than  she  again  began  her  operations.  First 
having  planted  her  right  eye  sideAvise 
against  Mr.  Jones,  she  shot  from  its  corner 
a  most  penetrating  glance  ;  which,  though 
great  part  of  its  force  AA-as  spent  before  it 
reached  our  hero,  did  not  A'-ent  itself  £iso 
lutely  Avitl^out  edect.  This  the  fair  one 
perceiving,  hastily  Avithdrew  her  eyes,  aili 
levelled  them  doAvnAvards,  as  if  she  AA^as 
concerned  for  Avhat  she  had  done  ;  thougli 
by  this  means  she  designed  only  to  draw 
him  from  his  guard,  and,  indeed,  to  open 
his  eyes,  through  which  she  intended  te 
surprise  his  lieart.  And  novv%  gently  liftino 
up  those  tAvo  bright  orbs  Avhich  had  already 
begun    to   malie   an    impression  on  doo 
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Tones,  she  discharged  a  volley  of  small 
charms  at  once  from  her  whole  covmtc- 
nance  in  a  snnlc.  Not  a  smile  of  mirth, 
nor  of  .joy ;  but  a  smile  of  aflection,  which 
most  ladies  have  always  ready  at  their  com- 
mand, and  which  serves  them  to  stiow  at 
riice  their  o-ood-hmriour,  their  pretty  dim- 
:)les  and  tl/eir  white  teeth. 

This  smile  our  hero  received  full  in  his 
eyei,  and  was  immediately  staggered  with 
its  force.  He  then  began  to  see  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  and,  indeed,  to  feel 
their  success.  A  j)arley  was  now  set  on 
foot  between  the  parties;  durinnr  which, 
the  artfui  fair  feo  s.uy  and  imperceptioiy 
carried  on  her  attack,  that  she  had  aimost 
subdued  the  heart  of  our  hero,  before  she 
again  repaired  to  acts  of  liostility.  To 
confef;s  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones 
maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  defence,  and 
treacherously  delivered  up  the  garrison, 
without  duly  weighing  his  allegiance  to  the 
fair  Sophia.  In  short,  no  sooner  had  the 
amorous  parley  ended,  and  the  lady  had 
unmasked  the' royal  battery,  by  carelessl}'' 
letting  her  handkerchief  drop  from  her 
neck,  than  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  was  en- 
tirely'- taken,  and  the  fair  conqueror  enjoyed 
the  usual  fruits  of  her  victory. 

Here  the  Graces  think  proper  to  end 
their  description,  and  here  we  think  proper 
to  end  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

j3  friendly  conversation  m  the  Jdtchen,  which  had 
a  voij  common,  though  not  very  friendly,  con- 
clusion. 

Wnii-E  our  lovers  were  entertaining 
themselves  in  the  manner  which  is  partly 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  they 
were  likewise  furnishing  out  an  entertain- 
ment for  their  good  friends  in  the  kitchen. 
And  this  in  a  double  sense,  b}^  afibrding 
them  matter  for  their  conversation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  drink  to  enliven  their  spirits. 

There  were  -now  assembled  round  the 
kitchen  fire,  besides  my  landlord  and  land- 
lady, who  occasionally  went  backward  and 
forward,  Mr.  Partridge,  the  sergeant,  and 
the  coachman  who  drove  the  young  lady 
and  her  maid. 

Partridge  having  acquainted  the  com- 
pany with  what  he  had  learnt  from  the 
Man  of  the  Hill  concerning  the  situation 
m  which  Mrs.  Waters  had  been  lc)und  by 
Jones,  the  serjeant  proceeded  to  that  part 
of  the  hi>>tory  which  was  known  to  him. 
He  sa-id  she  was  the  Avife  of  Mr.  Waters, 
who  was  a  captain  in  their  regiment,  and 
had  often  been  Avith  him  at  quarters. 
'  &onie  folks,'  says  he,  '  used,  indeed,  to 
Aoiibt  whether  they  were  lawfully  married 
\u  i   church   or   no.     But,   for   my   part, 


that's  no  business  oi  mine  :  I  must  own,  ■ 
I  was  put  to  my  corporal  oath,  I  believe 
she  is  little  better  than  one  of  us;  a*iil  1 
iiincy  the  captain  may  go  to  Heaven  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  a  rainy  day.  But  if 
he  does,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for 
he  won't  want  company.  And  the  lady, 
to  give  the  devil  liis  due,  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  lady,  and  loves  the  cloth,  and  is 
always  desirous  to  do  strict  justice  to  it ; 
for  she  hath  begged  off  many  a  poor  sol- 
dier, and  by  her  good-will,  would  never 
have  any  ol"  them  jnmished.  But  yet,  to 
be  sure,  ensign  Northerton  and  she  were 
very  wen  acquamted  togetner  at  our  last 
quarters,  that  is  the  very  right  and  truth  ol 
the  matter.  But  the  captain  he  knows 
nothing  about  it;  and  as  long  as  there  is 
enough  for  him  too,  what  does  it  signify? 
Pie  loves  her  not  a  bit  the  worse,  and  I  am 
certain  would  run  any  man  through  the 
body  that  was  to  abuse  her ;  therefore,  P 
won't  abuse  her,  for  my  part.  I  only  re 
peat  what  other  folks  say  ;  and  to  be  csr 
tain,  what  every  body  says,  there  must  be 
some  truth  in.' — 'Ay,  ay,  a  great  deal  oJ 
truth,  I  warrant  you,'  cries  Partridge ; 
'  Veritas  odium  parit.' — 'AH  a  parcel  ol 
scandalous  stuflj'  answered  the  mistress  of 
the  liouse.  '  I  am  sure,  now  she  is  dressed, 
she  looks  like  a  very  good  sort  of  a  lady, 
and  she  behaves  herself  like  one ;  lor  she 
gave  me  a  guinea  for  the  use  of  my  clothes.' 
— 'A  very  good  lady  indeed,'  cries  the 
landlord;  'and  if  you  had  not  been  a  little 
too  hasty,  you  would  not  have  quarrelled 
with  her  as  you  did  at  first.' — '  You  need 
mention  that  with  my  truly !'  answered 
she  :  '  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  nonsense, 
nothing  had  happened.  You  must  be  med- 
dling Vv^ith  what  did  not  belong  to  you,  and 
throw  in  your  fool's  discourse.' — '  Wellj 
well,'  answered  he  ;  '  what's  past  cannot 
be  mended,  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.' 
— '  Yes,'  cries  she,  '  for  this  once  ;  but  will 
it  be  mended  ever  the  more  hereafter- 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  suffered 
for  your  numscuU's  pate.  I  wish  you 
would  always  hold  your  tongue  in  the  house, 
and  meddle  only  in  matters  without  doors, 
which  concern  you.  Don't  you  remember 
Avhat  happened  about  seven  years  ago  ?' — 
'  Nay,  my  dear,'  returned  he,  'don't  rip  up 
Old  stories.  Come,  come,  all's  ive^..,  ar.d  I 
am  sorry  for  wiiat  I  have  done.'  The 
landlady  was  going  to  reply,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  peace-makin""  sergeant,  sore- 
ly to  the  displeasure  of  Partridge,  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  what  is  called  fun,  and 
a  great  promoter  of  those  harmless  cuar- 
reks  which  tend  rather  to  the  productxnof 
comical  than  tragical  incidents. 

The  sergeant  asked  Partridge,  whither 
he  and  liis  master  were  travelling  ?  '  None 
of  your  magisters,'  answered  Partridge  ;  '1 
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irn  no  nj^rs  ccrvaiit,  I  assure  you ;  for 
liounrh  1  have  li:ul  mis Ibrtu lies  in  ll)C  world, 
wrilo  •j:;(Mitlcinan  after  my  name  ;  and  as 
r.oor  and  sim[)ie  as  I  may  ai)i)ear  now,  I 
nave  1au<rlit:  irrammar-school  in  my  lime. 
Scd  hei  mild  !  uon  sum  quod  s?u.' — 'No  of- 
fence, I  hope,  sir,'  said  llie  ser^reant;  wliere 
djen,  if  1  may  venture  to  be  so  lM)ld,  may 
you  and  your  friend  be  travellino;  ?'  '  You 
liave  now  denominated  us  riglit,'  says  Par- 
(ridi^e.  '■.flmici  sumiis.  Antl  I  promise 
you  my  friend  is  one  o^  the  greatest  gen- 
tlemen in  tlie  kingdom,'  (at  which  words 
botli  landlord  and  landlady  prickea  .ip  chcir 
ears.)  '  Ke  is  the  heir  of  Squire  All- 
worthy.' — '  What,  the  squire  who  doth 
so  much  good  all  over  the  country?'  cries 
my  landlady. 

'  Even  he,'  answered  Partridge. — '  Then 
[warrant,'  says  she,  'lie'llhave  a  swingeing 
great  estate  hereafter.' — 'Most  certainly,' 
answered  Paj-tridge. — '  Well,'  replied  the 
landlady,  'I  thought  the  first  moment  I  saw 
him  he  looked  like  a  ffood  sort  of  n;entlc- 
:nan  ;  out  my  husband  here,  to  be  sure,  is 
wiser  than  any  body.' — '  I  own,  my  dear,' 
cries  he,  'it  was  a  mistake.'- — 'A  mistake, 
indeed!'  answered  she  :  '  but  when  did  you 
iiver  know  me  to  make  such  mistakes  ?' — 
'  But  how  comes  it,  sir,'  cries  the  landlord, 
'that  such  a  great  gentlem.an  walks  about 
the  coun/ry  afoot :' — '  I  don't  know,'  re- 
turned Partridge,  'great  gentlemen  have 
h  jnours  sometimes.  •  He  hath  now  a  dozen 
horses  and  servants  at  Gloucester ;  and 
nothing  would  serve  him,  but  last  night,  it 
being  very  hot  weather,  he  must  cool  him- 
self with  a  walk  to  yon  high  liill,  whither  I 
likewise  Vv'alked  with  him  to  bear  him  com- 
pany ;  but  if  ever  you  catch  me  there 
again  ;  for  I  v/as  never  so  frightened  in  all 
my  life.  We  met  with  the  strangest  man 
there.' — '  Til  be  hanged,' cries  the  landlord, 
'if  it  was  not  the  Man  of  the  Hill,  as  they 
call  liim ;  if,  indeed,  he  be  a  man ;  but  I 
know  several  people  who  believe  that  it  is 
the  devil  that  Uves  there.' — '  Nay,  nay,  like 
enough,'  says  Partridge ;  and  now,  you 
put  me  in  Tiie  head  of  it,  I  verily  and  sin- 
cerely believe  it  was  the  devil,  though  I 
could  not  perceive  his  cloven  foot ;  but, 
perhaps,  lie  might  have  the  power  given 
iiim  to  hide  that,  since  evil  spirits  can  ap- 
pear in  what  shapes  they  please.' — '  And 
pray,  sir,'  says  the  sergeant ;  '  no  offence,  I 
hope  ;  but  pray  what  sort  of  a  gentleman 
Is  the  devii :  For  I  have  heard  some  of  our 
officers  say,  there  is  no  such  person ;  and 
that  it  's  only  a  trick  of  the  parsons,  to 
prevent  their  being  broke ;  for  if  it  was 
publicly  known  that  there  was  no  devil,  the 
parsons  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  we 
are  in  time  of  j)eace.' — '  Those  officers,' 
says  Partridge,  '  are  very  great  scholai-s, 
\  suppose.' — '  Not  much  of  sciiollards  nei- 
vo  „  I,  E  r 


ther,'  answeicd  the  scr^^eant;  '  ihcy  liavf 
not  half  your  learning,  sir.  I  );elieve  :  and 
to  be  sure,  I  thought  there  must  be  a  devil, 
notwilhstanding  what  they  said,  ti:ough 
one  of  them  was  a  captain;  for  mcliiuugiit, 
thiidis  1  to  myself,  if  there  be  nocevil,  liow 
can  wicked  people  be  sent  to  him,  and  1 
have  read  all  that  upon  a  book.' — '  vSome  of 
your  officers,'  quoth  the  landlord,  'will  find 
there  is  a  devil,  to  their  shame,  I  bejevc. 
I  don't  question  but  he'll  pay  off  some  old 
scores  upon  my  account.  Here  was  one 
quartered  upon  me  half  a  year,  who  had 
the  conscience  to  take  up  one  of  my  best 
beds,  though  he  hardly  spent  a  shilhng  a 
day  in  the  house,  and  suflered  liis  men  to 
roast  cabbages  at  the  kitchen  fire,  })ecause 
I  would  not  give  them  a  dinner  on  Sunday. 
Every  good  Christian  must  desire  there 
should  be  a  devil  for  the  punishment  of  such 
wretches.' — '  Harkee,  landlord,'  said  the 
sergeant,  '  don't  abuse  the  cloth,  for  I  won't 
take  it.' — '  D — n  the  cloth,'  answered  the 
landlord,  'I  have  suffered  enough  by  them.' 
— 'Bear  Avitness,  gentlemen,'  says  tlie  ser- 
geant, '  he  curses  the  king,  and  tliat's  high 
tre£'.Gon.' — '  I  curse  the  king !  you  villain,' 
said  the  landlord. — '  Yes,  you  did,'  cries  the 
sergeant;  'you  cursed  the  cloth,  and  that's 
cursing  the  king.  It's  all  one  and  the  same ; 
for  every  man  who  curses  the  cloth  would 
cuvse  the  king  if  he  durst ;  so  for  matter- 
o'  that,  it's  all  one  and  the  same  thing.' — 
'  Eixcuse  me  there,  Mr.  Sergeant,'  quoth 
Partridge,  '  that's  a  non  sequitur.' — '  None 
of  your  outlandish  lingo,'  answered  the 
sergeant,  leaping  from  his  seat;  'I  will  not 
sit  still  and  hear  the  cloth  abused.' — '  You 
mistake  me,  friend,'  cries  Partridge.  '  I  did 
not  mean  to  abuse  the  cloth;  I  only  said 
your  conclusion  was  a  non  sequilur.^* — 
'  You  are  another,'  cries  the  sergeant,  'an 
you  come  to  that.  No  more  a  sequitur  than 
yourself.  You  are  a  pack  of  rascals,  and 
I'll  prove  it;  for  I  will  fight  the  best  man 
of  you  all  for  twenty  pounds.'  This  chal- 
lenge effectually  silenced  Partridge,  wdiose 
stomach  for  drubbing  did  not  so  soon  return 
after  the  hearty  meal  w^hich  he  had  lately 
been  treated  wdth;  but  the  coachman,  whose 
bones  were  less  sore,  and  whose  appetite  for 
fighting  was  somewhat  sharper,  did  not  so 
easily  brook  the  affront,  of  which  he  con 
ceived  some  part  at  least  fell  to  his  share. 
He  started,  therefore,  from  his  seat,  and 
advancing  to  the  sergeant,  swore  he  looked 
on  himself  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  any  in 
the  army,  and  offered  to  box  lor  a  guinea. 
The  military  man  accepted  the  combat,  but 
refused  the  wager:  upon  which  both  im- 
mediately stripped   and  engaged,  till   the 


*  This  word,  which  the  serjeant  unhapp-'iy  mistook 
for  an  affront,  is  a  term  in  logic,  and  meuns  thai  the 
conclusion  doth  not  follow  from  the  premises. 
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driver  of  horses  was  po  well  mauled  hy  the 
leader  of  men,tiiat  he  was  obIi.<Tcd  lu  exhaust 
his  small  remainder  of  breath  in  beggini,^ 
(or  quarter. 

The  young  lady  was  now  desirous  to 
depart,  and  had  given  orders  for  her  coach 
to  be  prepared;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the 
coachman  Avas  disabled  from  pcrlbrming 
his  office  for  that  evening.  An  ancient 
heathen  would,  perhaps,  have  im.puted  this 
disability  to  the  god  of  drink,  no  less  than 
to, the  god  of  war  ;  for,  in  reaAty,  both  the 
cornbatants  had  sacrificed  as  wcil  to  the 
ibrmer  deity  as  to  the  latter.  To  speak 
plainly,  they  were  both  dead  drunk,  nor 
was  i*artridge  in  a  much  better  situation. 
As  for  my  landlord,  drinking  was  his  trade  : 
and  the  liquor  liad  no  more  eflect  on  him 
than  it  had  on  any  other  vessel  in  his 
house. 

The  mistress  of  the  inn  being  summoned 
to  attend  Mr.  Jones  and  his  companion  at 
*hcir  tea,  gave  a  lull  relation  of  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  foregoing  scene ;  and  at  the 
Bame  time  expressed  j,ii'at  concern  for  the 
young  lady,  'who,'  she  said,  'was  under 
the  utmost  uneasiness  at  being  prevented 
from  pursuing  her  journey.  She  is  a  sweet 
pretty  creature,'  added  she,  '  and  I  am  cer- 
tain I  have  seen  her  face  beibre.  I  fancy 
she  is  in  love,  and  running  away  from  her 
friends.  Who  knows  but  some  young  gen- 
tleman or  other  may  be  expecting  her,  with 
a  heart  as  heavy  as  her  own. 

Jones  fetched  a  heavy  sigh  at  those 
words;  of  which,  though  Mrs.  Waters  ob- 
served it,  she  took  no  notice  while  the  land- 
lady continued  in  the  room;  but  after  the 
departure  of  that  good  woman,  she  could 
not  forbear  giving  our  hero  certain  hints  of 
her  suspecting  some  very  dangerous  rival 
in  his  affections.  The  awkward  behaviour 
ci'  Mr.  Jones  on  this  occasion  convinced 
her  of  the  truth,  without  his  giving  her  a 
direct  answer  to  any  of  her  questions  ;  but 
she  was  not  nice  enough  in  her  amours  to 
Ixi  greatly  concerned  at  the  discovery.  The 
beauty  of  Jones  highly  charmed  her  eye; 
but,  as  she  could  not  see  his  heart,  she  gave 
herself  no  concern  about  it.  She  could 
feast  heartily  at  the  table  of  love,  without 
reflecting  that  some  other  already  had  been, 
or  hereatter  might  be,  feasted  with  the  same 
repast.  A  sentiment  which,  if  it  deals  but 
little  in  refinement,  deals,  however,  much 
in  substance:  and  is  less  capricious,  and 
perhaps  less  ill-natured  and  selfish,  than  the 
desires  of  those  females  who  can  be  con- 
tented enough  to  abstain  from  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lovers,  p/ovided  they  are  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  that  no  one  elsi  possesses 
ihem. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Containing  a  fuller  accovnt  of  J\Irs.  Jf'atrrs,  ani 
by  wliut  means  site  came  into  that  distressjiu 
situation  from  wliickshe  was  rescved  by  Jones. 

TiiauGH  Nature  liathby  no  means  mixed 
up  an  equal  share  either  ol'  curiosity  or 
vanity  in  every  human  coni])f)sition,  there 
is  perhaps  no  individual  to  whom  £lic  hath 
not  allotted  such  a  proportion  of  both  as 
requires  much  art,  and  j)ains  too,  to  subdue 
and  keep  under  ; — a  conquest,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  every  one  wh<; 
would  in  any  degree  deserve  the  characters 
of  wisdom  or  good  breeding. 

As  Jones,  Therefore,  might  very  justly 
be  called  a  well-bred  man,  he  had  stifled  all 
that  curiosity  which  the  cxtn.ordinarv  man- 
ner in  which  he  liad  found  Mrs.  Watcns 
must  be  supposed  to  have  occasioned.  He 
had  indeed  at  first  thrown  out  some  few 
hints  to  the  lady;  but  when  he  perceived 
her  industriously  avoiding  any  explanation, 
he  was  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
the  rather  as  he  was  not  without  feuspicion, 
that  there  were  some  circumstance  whicli 
must  have  raised  her  blushes,  had  she  re 
lated  the  whole  truth. 

Now,  since  it  is  possible  that  some  ol 
our  readers  may  not  so  easily  acquiesce 
under  the  same  ignorance,  and  as  we  are 
very  desirous  to  satisfy  them  all,  we  have 
taken  uncommon  pains  to  inform  ourselves 
of  the  real  fact,  with  the  relation  of  which 
we  shall  conclude  this  book. 

This  lady  then  had  lived  some  yenvs 
with  one  Captain  Waters,  who  was  a  c;;])- 
tain  in  the  same  regiment  to  which  JMr, 
Northerton  belonged.  She  passed  lor  thai 
gentleman's  wife,  and  went  by  his  name  : 
and  yet  as  the  sergeant  said,  there  were 
some  doubts  concerning  the  reality  of  their 
marriage,  which  we  shall  not  at  preseni 
take  upon  us  to  resolve. 

Mrs.  Waters,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  had 
for  some  time  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
the  abovementioned  ensign,  which  did  no 
great  credit  to  her  reputation.  That  she 
had  a  remarkable  fondness  for  that  young 
fellow  is  most  certain  ;  but  whether  she 
indulged  this  to  any  very  criminal  lengths 
is  not  so  extremely  clear,  unless  we  will 
suppose  that  women  never  grant  every 
favour  to  a  man  but  one,  without  granting 
him  that  one  also. 

The  division  of  the  regiment  to  which 
Captain  Waters  belonn^ecl,  had  two  days 
preceded  the  march  of  that  compa-ny  to 
which  JNIr.  Northerton  was  the  ensign  ;  so 
that  the  former  had  reached  Worcestei 
the  very  day  after  the  unfortunate  ren 
counter  between  Jones  and  Northertci* 
which  we  have  before  recorded. 

Now  it  had  been  agreed  between  M'-s. 
i  Waters  and  the  captain,  that  she  80'>!ilti 
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accompany  liint^  i»  iiis  iiiaroii  as  Hir  ns 
Worcester,  wlirro  they  were  U)  tiike  th(Mr 
leave  of  each  other,  and  she  was  liieiice  to 
return  to  Bath,  where  she  was  to  stay  till 
the  end  of  the  winter's  campaign  against 
tiic  rebels. 

With  this  agreement  Mr.  Northerton 
was  made  acquainted.  To  say  the  truih, 
the  lady  liad  made  him  an  assignation  at 
this  very  place,  and  promised  to  stay  at 
Worcester  till  his  division  came  thither; 
with  what  view  and  for  what  purpose  must 
he  left  to  the  reader's  divination;  for 
though  we  arc  obliged  to  relate  fiicts,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  do  a  violence  to  our  na- 
ture by  any  comments  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation. 

Northerton  no  sooner  obtained  a  release 
from  his  captivity,  as  v.^e  have  seen,  than 
he  hasted  away  to  ov^ertake  Mrs.  Waters ; 
which,  as  he  was  a  very  active  nimble 
fellow,  he  did  at  the  last-mentioned  city, 
some  few  hours  after  Captain  Waters  had 
.eft  her.  At  his  first  arrival  he  made  no 
scruple  of  acquainting  her  with  the  unibr- 
tunate  accident,  which  he  made  appear 
very  unfortunate  indeed  ;  for  he  totally  ex- 
tracted every  particle  of  what  could  be 
called  fault,  at  least  in  a  court  of  honour, 
though  he  left  some  circumstances  which 
might  be  questionable  in  a  court  of  law. 

Women,  to  their  glory  be  it  spoken,  are 
more  generally  capable  of  that  violent  and 
apparently  disinterested  passion  of  love, 
Vr-hich  seeks  only  the  good  of  its  object, 
than  men.  Mrs.  Waters,  therefore,  was 
no  sooner  apprised  of  the  danger  to  which 
her  lover  was  exposed,  than  she  lost  every 
consideration  besides  that  of  his  safety ; 
and  this  being  a  matter  equally  agreeable 
to  the  gentleman,  it  became  the  immediate 
subject  of  debate  between  them. 

After  much  consultation  on  this  matter, 
:t  was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  ensign 
should  go  across  the  country  to  Hereford, 
whence  lie  might  find  some  conveyance  to 
one  of  the  sea-ports  of  Wales,  and  then 
might  make  his  escape  abroad.  In  all 
which  expedition  Mrs.  AVaters  declared 
she  would  bear  him  company;  and  for 
which  she  was  able  to  furnish  him  with 
money,  a  very  material  article  to  Mr. 
Northerton,  she  having  then  in  her  pocket 
three  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  90/.  be- 
sides some  cash,  and  a  diamond  ring  of 
pretty  considerable  value  on  her  finger. 
All  which  she,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
revealed  id  this  wicked  man,  little  suspect- 
ing she  should  by  these  means  inspire  him 
with  a  design  of  robbing  her.  Now,  as 
they  must,  by  taking  horses  from  Worces- 
ter, have  furnished  any  pursuers  with  the 
means  of  hereafter  discovering  the-ir  route, 
the  ensign  proposed,  and  the  lady  pre- 
BeT?tly  agreed,  to  make  their  first  stage  oi 


foot;  for  Avhich  purpose   the  nardness  o. 
the  frost  was  very  seasonalile. 

The  main  part  of  the  lady's  ])ao  gage  was 
already  at  Bath,  and  she  had  nothing  with 
her  a  t])resent  besides  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lint  n,  which  the  gallant  undertook  to  carry 
in  his  own  pockets.  All  things,  therefore, 
being  settled  in  the  evening,  tliey  arose 
early  the  next  morning,  and  at  five  o'clock 
dejjarted  from  Worcester,  it  being  then 
above  two  hours  before  day.  But  the 
moon,  which  Vv'as  then  full,  gave  them  all 
the  light  she  was  capable  of  affording. 

Mrs.  Waters  was  not  of  that  delicate 
race  of  women  who  are  obliged  to  the  in- 
vention of  vehicles  for  the  capacity  of  re- 
moving themselves  from  one  place  to  an 
other,  and  with  whom  consequently  a  coach 
is  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Her  limbs  were  indeed  full  of  strength  and 
agility;  and,  as  her  mind  was  no  less  ani- 
mated with  spirit,  she  was  perfectly  able 
to  keep  pace  with  her  nimble  lover. 

Having  travelled  on  for  some  miles  in  a 
high  road,  which  Northerton  said  he  was 
informed  led  to  Hereford,  they  came  at  the 
break  of  day  to  the  side  of  a  large  wood, 
where  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  affecting 
to  meditate  with  himself,  expressed  some 
apprehensions  from  travelling  any  longer 
in  so  public  a  way.  Upon  which  he  easily 
persuaded  his  companion  to  strike  with  him 
into  a  path  which  seemed  to  lead  directly 
through  the  wood,  and  which  at  length 
brought  them  both  to  the  bottom  ofMazard 
Hill.' 

Whether  the  execrable  scheme  which  he 
now  attempted  to  execute  was  the  effect 
of  previous  deliberation,  or  whether  it  now 
first  came  into  his  head,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. But  being  arrived  in  this  lonely 
place,  where  it  was  very  improbable  he 
should  meet  with  any  interruption,  he  sud- 
denly slipped  his  garter  from  his  leg,  and 
laying  violent  hands  on  the  poor  woman, 
endeavoured  to  perpetrate  ttiat  dreadful 
and  detestable  fact  Avhich  we  have  before 
commemorated,  and  which  the  providen- 
tial appearance  of  Jones  did  so  fortunately 
prevent. 

Happy  was  it  for  Mrs.  Waters  that  she 
was  not  of  the  weakest  order  of  females  ; 
for  no  sooner  did  she  perceive,  by  his  tying 
a  knot  in  his  garter,  and  by  his  declara- 
tions, what  his  hellish  intentions  were,  than 
she   stood  stoutly  to  her  defence,  and  so 
strongly  struggled  with  her  enemy,  scream- 
ing all  the  while  for  assistance,  that  she  de- 
layed the  execution  of  the  villain's  purpose 
several    minutes ;    by   which    means    Mr 
Jones  came  to  her  relief  at  that  very  in 
stant  when  her  strength  failed,  and  sn» 
was  totally  overpowered,  and  dehvered  he 
from  the  ruffian's  hands,  with  no  other  lof 
than  that  of  her  clothcp,  which  were  tor 
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IVom  her  back,  and  of  the  diamond  ring, 
wiiich  during  the  contention  either  drop- 
ped from  her  finger,  or  was  wrenched  from 
it  by  Northerton. 

'l^hus,  reader,  we  have  given  thee  tlie 
j'ruits  of  a  very  painful  inquiry,  which,  for 
tliy  satisfaction,  we  have  made  into  this 
matter.  And  liere  we  have  opened  to  thee 
K  scene  of  folly,  as  well  as  villany,  which 
we  could  scarce  have  believed  a  liuman 
creature  capable  of  being  guilty  of,  had  we 
not  remembered  that  this  fellow  v/as  at 
that  time  firmly  persuaded  that  he  had  al- 
ready committed  a  murder,  and  had  for- 
feited liis  life  to  the  law.  As  he  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  his  only  safety  lay 
in  flight,  he  thought  the  possessing  him- 


sell"  of  this  poor  woman's  money  arvl 
ring  would  make  him  amends  for  the  addi- 
tiorial  burden  lie  was  to  lay  on  h  .s  con  • 
science. 

And  here,  reader,  we  must  strictly  cau- 
tion Ihee,  that  thou  dost  not  take  ar.iy  occa^ 
sion,  from  the  misbehaviour  of  sueh  a  wretch 
as  this,  to  reflect  on  so  worthy  and  honoura- 
ble a  body  of  men  as  arc  the  oflicers  of  our 
army  in  general.  Thou  wilt  be  pleased  to 
consider,  that  this  fellow,  as  we  have  already 
informed  thee,  had  neither  the  birth  nor  edu 
cation  of  a  gentleman,  nor  was  a  proper 
person  to  be  enrolled  among  the  number  o! 
such.  If,  therefore,  his  baseness  can  justly 
reflect  on  any  besides  himself,  it  must  be 
only  on  those  who  gave  hijn  his  commission 
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IN    WHICH    THE    HISTORY    GOES    FORWARD   ABOUT    TWELVE    HOURS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Cimlaininginstnidionsverynecesscery  to  be  perused 
by  modem  critics. 

Header,  it  is  impossible  we  should  Imow 
what  sort  of  person  thou  wilt  be;  for,  per- 
haps, thou  mayest  be  as  learned  in  human 
nature  as  Shakspeare  himself  was,  and  per- 
hnps,  thou  mayest  be  no  wiser  than  some  of 
liis  editors.  Now,  lest  this  latter  should  be 
the  case,  we  think  proper,  before  we  go  any 
farther  together,  to  give  thee  a  few  whole- 
some admonitions  ;  that  thou  mayest  not  as 
grossly  misunderstand  and  misrepresent  us, 
lis  some  of  the  said  editors  have  misunder- 
itood  and  misrepresented  their  author. 

First,  then,  we  warn  thee  not  too  hastily 
jO  condemn  any  of  the  incidents  in  this  our 
r-istory,  as  impertinent  and  foreign  to  our 
main  design,  because  thou  dost  not  imme- 
diately conceive  in  what  manner  such  inci- 
dent may  conduce  to  that. design.  This 
work  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  great 
creation  of  our  own ;  and  for  a  little  reptile 
of  a  critic  to  presume  to  find  fault  Tvith  any 
of  its  parts,  without  knowing  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  is  connected,  and  before 
{>e  comes  to  the  final  catastrophe,  is  a  most 
presumptuous  absurdity.  The  allusion  and 
metaphor  we  have  here  made  use  of,  we 
rrust  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely  too  great 
for  our  occasion ;  but  there  is,  indeed,  no 
other  which  is  at  all  adequate  to  express 
the  difference  between  an  author  of  the  first 
?ate,  and  a  critic  of  the  lowest. 

Another  caution  we  would  jrive  thee,  my 


good  reptile,  is,  that  thou  dost  not  find  otj 
too  near  a  resemblance  between  certain 
characters  here  introduced;  as  for  instance^ 
between  the  landlady  who  app>ears  in  trio 
seventh  book,  and  her  m  the  ninth.  Thou 
art  to  know,  friend,  that  there  are  certair. 
characteristics,  in  which  most  individuals 
of  every  profession  and  occupation  agree. 
To  be  able  to  preserve  these  characteris- 
tics, and  at  the  same  time  to  diversify  their 
operations,  is  one  talent  of  a  good  writer 
Again,  to  mark  the  nice  distinction  between 
two  persons  actuated  by  the  same  vice  or 
folly,  is  another ;  and  as  this  last  talent  L«« 
found  in  very  few  writers,  so  is  the  true 
discernment  found  in  as  few  readers ; 
though,  I  believe,  the  observation  of  this 
forms  a  very  principal  pleasure  in  those 
who  are  capable  of  the  discovery  ;  every 
person,  for  instance,  can  distinguish  be 
tween  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  and  Sir  Fop- 
ling  Flutter  ;  but  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween Sir  Fopling  Flutter  and  Sir  Courtiy 
Nice,  requires  a  more  exquisite  judgment ; 
for  want  of  which,  vulgar  spectators  ot 
plays  very  often  do  great  injustice  in  tfje 
theatre  ;  where  I  have  sometimes  known  a 
poet  in  danger  of  being  convicted  as  a  thiei, 
upon  much  w^orse  evidence  than  the  re- 
semblance of  hands  hath  been  held  to  be 
in  the  law.  In  reality,  I  apprehend  ever}' 
amorous  widow  on  the  stage  would  run  the 
hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  Dido,  but  that  happily  very  few 
of  our  play-house  critics  understand  enf)U  v^i' 
of  Latin  to  read  Virgil. 
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In  ti\e  next  place,  wc  ir.ust  admonish 
tlioo,  my  worthy  IViond,  (for,  pcriiaixs,  tliy 
heart  may  be  better  than  thy  head,)  not  to 
coi.Hlonm  a  character  as  a  bad  oiie,  because 
it  is  not  pcfecdy  a  n-ood  one.  II"  tiiou  {h).st 
deh'^-ht  in  these  moilels  of  perfection,  there 
are  books  enow  written  to  gratily  tiiy 
taste  ;  but  as  we  have  not,  in  the  course  of 
.)ur  conversation,  ever  happened  to  meet 
with  any  such  ])erson,  we  have  not  chosen 
to  'ntroiluce  any  such  liere.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  a  Uttle  question  wiictlier  mere  man 
ever  arrived  at  this  consummate  degree  of 
excellence,  as  well  as  whether  there  hath 
ever  existed  a  monster  bad  enuuf^h  to  verify 
that 

nulla  virtule  redemptuni 

A  viliis * 

in  vTuvenal ;  nor  do  I,  indeed,  conceive  the 
r^ood  purposes  served  by  inserting  charac- 
ters of  such  angelic  perfection,  or  sucli  dia- 
bolical depravity,  in  any  work  of  invention; 
since,  from  contemplating  either,  the  mind 
of  mail  is  more  likely  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  shame,  than  to  draw  any 
good  uses  from  such  patterns ;  for,  in  the 
ibrmer  instance,  he  may  be  both  concerned 
and  ashamed  to  see  a  pattern  of  excellence 
iR  his  nature,  which  he  may  reasonably  de- 
spair of  ever  arriving  at ;  and,  in  contem- 
plating the  latter,  he  may  be  no  less  affected 
with  those  uneasy  sensations,  at  seeing  the 
nature  of  v/liich  he  is  a  partaker,  degraded 
into  so  odious  and  detestable  a  creature. 

In  fact,  if  there  be  enough  of  goodness  in 
a  character  to  engage  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  a  well-disposed  mind,  though 
there  should  appear  some  of  those  Uttle 
blemishes,  quas  liumanaparum  cavitnatura, 
they  will  raise  our  compassion  rather  than 
our  abhorrence.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be 
of  more  moral  use  than  the  imperfections 
which  are  seen  in  examples  of  this  kind  ; 
since  such  form  a  kind  of  surprise,  more 
apt  to  affect  and  dwell  upon  our  minds, 
than  the  faults  of  very  vicious  and  wicked 
persons.  The  foibles  and  vices  of  men,  in 
whom  there  is  great  mixture  of  good,  be- 
come more  glaring  objects  from  the  virtues 
vvhich  contrast  them  and  show  their  de- 
formity; and  when  we  find  such  vices 
attended  with  their  evil  consequence  to  our 
favourite  characters,  we  are  not  only  taught 
♦o  shun  them  ibv  our  own  sake,  but  to  hate 
them  for  the  mischiefs  they  have  already 
brought  on  those  we  love. 

xVnd  now,  my  friend,  having  given  you 
tK^se  Cew  admonitions,  we  will,  if  you 
piease,  once  more  set  forward  with  our 
UistDrv. 


*  Whcse  vices  are  not  allavcd  wilJi  a  single  virtue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing;  Ike  mTivcd  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  ■nnlh 
very  extraordinary  adventures  xohick  ermucd  cU 
the  vuK 

Now  the  little  trembling  hare,  which  the 
dread  of  all  her  numerous  enemies,  and 
chiefly  of  that  cunning,  cruel,  carnivorous 
animal,  man,  had  confined  all  the  day  to 
her  lurking-place,  sports  wantonly  o'er  the 
lawns  ;  now  on  some  hollow  tree  the  ow!, 
shrill  chorister  of  the  night,  hoots  forth 
notes  which  might  charm  the  ears  (>f  some 
modern  connoisseurs  in  music  ;  now  in  the 
imagination  of  the  half-drunk  clown,  as  he 
staggers  through  the  churchyard,  or  rather 
charnel-yard,  to  his  home,  fear  paints  the 
bloody  hobgoblin;  now  thieves  and  ruf- 
fians are  awake,  and  honest  watchmen  fast 
asleep  ;  in  plain  English,  it  was  now  mid- 
night ;  and  the  company  at  the  inn,  as 
well  those  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  as  some  others  whn 
arrived  in  the  evening,  were  all  in  bed. 
Only  Susan  Chambermaid  was  now  stir- 
ring, she  being  obliged  to  wash  the  kitch- 
en, before  she  retired  to  the  arms  of  tlie 
fond  expecting  hostler. 

In  this  posture  were  affairs  at  the  inn, 
when  a  gentleman  arrived  thei;e  post.  He 
immediately  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
coming  up  to  Susan,  inquired  of  her,  in  a 
very  abrupt  and  confused  manner,  being 
alm.ost  out  of  breath  with  eagerness,  whe- 
ther there  was  any  lady  in  the  house  : 
The  hour  of  night,  and  the  behaviour  ot 
the  man,  who  stared  very  wildly  at  the 
time,  a  little  surprised  Susan,  so  that  she 
hesitated  before  she  made  any  answer; 
upon  which  the  gentleman,  with  redoubled 
eagerness,  begged  her  to  give  him  a  true 
information,  saying,  he  had^lost  his  wife, 
and  was  come  in  pursuit  of  her.  '  Upon 
my  shoul,'  cries  he,  '  I  have  been  near 
catching  her  already  in  two  or  three  places, 
if  I  had  not  found  her  gone  just  as  1  came 
up  with  her.  If  she  be  in  the  house,  do 
carry  me  up  in  the  dark,  and  show  her  lo 
me  ;  and  if  she  be  gone  away  before  me, 
do  tell  me  which  way  i  shall  go  after  her 
to  meet  her,  and  upon  my  shoul,  I  v.jil 
make  you  the  richest  poor  woman  in  the 
nation.'  He  then  pulled  out  a  handful  of 
guineas,  a  sight  which  would  have  bribed 
persons  of  much  greater  consequence  thai 
this  poor  wench,  to  much  w^orse  purposes 

Susan,  from  the  account  she  had  received 
of  Mrs.  Waters,  made  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  sne  was  the  very  identical  stray 
whom  the  right  owner  pursued.  As  siie 
concluded,  there'i(»re,  w^th  great  appear 
ance  of  reason,  that  she  never  could  geA 
money  in  an  honester  way  than  by  re 
storirig  a  wife  to  her  husband,  she  madt 
no  scruple  of  assuring  the  gentleman,  that 
the  lady  he  wanted  was  then  in  tne  liouse  - 
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and  was  presently  aflerwnnls  prevailed 
upon,  (by  very  liberal  promises,  and  some 
earnest  paid  into  lier  hands,)  to  conduct 
him  to  tjie  bedchamber  of  Mrs.  Waters. 

It  hath  been  a  custom  lonf^  established 
m  the  polite  world,  and  that  upon  very 
Kolid  and  substantial  reasons,  that  a  hus- 
band shall  never  enter  his  wife's  apartment 
without  first  knocking  at  the  door.  The 
many  excellent  uses  of  this  custom  need 
Kcarcc  be  hinted  to  a  reader  who  hath  any 
knowledge  of  the  world;  for  by  this  means 
the  lady  hath  time  to  adjust  herself,  or  to 
remove  any  disagreeable  object  out  of  the 
way ;  ihr  there  arc  some  situations,  in 
Vv^hich  nice  and  delicate  woman  would  not 
be  discovered  by  their  husbands. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  are  several  cere- 
monies instituted  among  the  polished  part 
of  mankind,  which,  though  they  niay,  to 
coarser  judgmentSj  appear  as  matters  of 
mere  form,  are  found  to  have  much  of  sub- 
stance in  them,  by  the  more  discerning; 
and  luckily  would  it  have  been,  had  the 
custom  above-mentioned  been  observed  by 
our  gentleman  in  the  present  instance. 
Knock,  indeed,  he  did  at  the  door,  but  not 
with  one  of  those  gentle  raps  which  is 
usual  on  such  occasions.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  found  the  door  locked,  he  flew  at 
It  with  such  violence,  that  the  lock  imme- 
diately gave  way,  the  door  burst  open,  and 
he  fell  lieadlong  into  the  room. 

He  —^ner  recovered  his  legs,  than 

(hi-  the  bed,  upon  his  legs  hkewise 

appeared — with  shame  and  sorrow  we 
are  obliged  to  proceed — our  hero  liimsell', 
who,  with  a  menacing  voice,  demanded  of 
ihe  fi^ -Sicilian  who  he  was,  and  v/hat  he 
meant  by  daring  to  burst  open  his  chamber 
in  that  outrageous  manner. 

The  gentleman  at  first  thought  he  had 
committed  a  mistake,  and  was  going  to  ask 
pardon  and  retreat,  when  on  a  sudden,  as 
the  moon  shone  very  bright,  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  stays,  gowns,  petticoats,  caps,  ribbons, 
stockings,  garters,  shoes,  clogs,  &c.  all 
which  lay  in  a  disordered  manner  on  the 
floor.  All  these  operating  on  the  natural 
jealousy  of  his  temper,  so  enraged  him  that 
he  lost  all  power  of  speech ;  and,  without 
returning  any  answer  to  Jones,  he  endea- 
voured to  approach  the  bed. 

Jones  immediately  interposing,  a  fierce 
contention  arose,  which  soon  proceeded  to 
blows  on  both  sides.  And  now  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters, (for  we  must  confess  she  was  in  the 
(Same  bed,)  being,  I  suppose,  awakened  from 
her  sleep,  r.nd  seeing  two  men  fighting  in 
biir  bedchamber,  began  to  scream  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  crying  out  '  murder  ! 
robbery!'  and  more  frequently  'rape!'  which 
ast,  some,  perhaps,  may  wonder  she  should 
mention,  who  do  not  consider  that  these 
words  of  exc'amaiion  are  used  bv  ladies  iu 


a  fright,  as  lii,  la,  la,  ra,  da,  &c.  are  in  ma 
sic,  only  as  the  vehicles  of  sound,  and  with 
out  any  fixed  ideas. 

Next  to  the  lady's  chamber  was  deposit* 
ed  the  body  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  at  the  inn  to  have  been  men- 
tioned before.  This  gentleman  wjs  one  of 
those  whom  the  Irish  call  a  calabalaro,  or 
cavalier.  He  was  a  yo^mger  brother  of  a 
good  family,  and  having  no  fortune  at 
home,  was  obliged  to  look  abroad  in  order 
to  get  one  ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Bath,  to  try  his  luck  wiin  cards 
and  the  women. 

This  young  fellow  la}"  in  bed  reading  one 
of  Mrs.  Behn's  novels  ;  for  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  a  friend,  that  he  would  find  no 
more  effectual  method  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  ladies,  than  the  improving 
his  understanding,  and  filling  his  mind  with 
good  literature.  He  no  sooner,  therefore, 
heard  the  violent  uproar  in  the  next  room, 
than  he  leaped  from  his  bolster,  and  taking 
his  sword  in  one  hand, and  the  candle  which 
burnt  by  him  in  the  other,  he  went  directly 
to  Mrs.  Waters'^  chamber. 

If  the  sight  of  another  man  in  his  shirt  at 
first  shocked  the  decency  of  the  lady,  it 
made  her  presently  amends  by  considera- 
bly abating  her  fears  ;  for  no  sooner  had 
the  calabalaro  entered  the  room,  than  he 
cried  out :  '  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  what  toe 
devil  is  the  meaning  of  this.'"  tjpon  which 
the  other  immediately  answered,  '  O  Mr. 
Macklachlan!  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  here.~ 
This  villain  hath  debauched  my  wife,  and 
is  got  into  bed  with  her.' — '  What  wife  ?* 
cries  Macklachlan,  '  do  not  I  know  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  very  well,  and  don't  I  see  that 
the  lady,  whom  the  gentleman  who  stands 
here  in  his  shirt  is  lying  in  bed  with,  is  none 
of  her?' 

Fitzpatrick  now  perceiving,  as  well  by 
the  glimpse  he  had  of  the  lady,  as  by  her 
voice,  which  m.ight  have  been  distinguish- 
ed at  a  greater  distance  than  he  now  stood 
from  her,  that  he  had  made  a  very  unfor- 
tunate mistake,  began  to  ask  many  pardons 
of  the  lady ;  and  then  turning  to  Jones,  lie 
said,  '  I  would  have  you  take  notice  I  do 
not  ask  your  pardon,  tor  you  have  bate  me, 
for  which  I  am  resolved  to  have  your  blood 
in  the  morning.' 

Jones  treated  this  menace  with  much 
contempt ;  and  Mr.  Macklachlan  answer- 
ed, '  Indeed,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  you  may  be 
ashamed  of  your  oAvn  seif,  to  disturb  peo- 
ple at  this  time  of  night ;  if  all  the  people 
in  the  inn  were  no*  asleep,  you  would  have 
awakened  them  as  you  have  me.  The  gen- 
tleman has  served  you  very  rightly.  \j  pon 
my  conscience,  though  I  have  no  wife,  if  yon 
had  treated  her  so,l  would  have  cut  youT 
throat.' 

Jones  was  so  confounded  with  h;s  ix-dii 
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for  his  lady's  reputation,  tliat  he  knew 
oeillicr  wliat  to  say  or  do;  but  the  invcn- 
'.ion  of  women  is,  as  hath  been  observed, 
much  readier  tlian  tliat  of  men.  tSlie  re- 
rollectcd  tliat  there  was  a  commmiication 
between  her  chamber  and  tliat  ol'Mr.dones ; 
relyinir,  therclbre,  on  his  honour  and  her 
t)wn  assurance,  she  answered,  '  I  know  not 
wliat  you  mean,  villains !  I  am  wile  to  none 
of  you.  Help!  rape!  murder!  rai)e!'  And 
now  the  landlady  cominir  into  tlie  room, 
Mrs.  Waters  tell  upon  her  with  the  utmost 
virulence,  saying,  '  She  thoui^bt  herself  in 
a  sohcr  inn,  and  not  in  a  bawdy-house ;  but 
that  a  set  of  villains  had  broke  into  her  room, 
with  an  intent  upon  her  honour,  if  not  u])on 
Iier  life ;  and  both,  she  said,  were  equally 
dear  to  her.' 

The  landlady  now  began  to  roar  as 
oudly  as  the  poor  woman  in  bed  had  done 
oefore.  She  cried,  '  She  was  undone,  and 
Ihat  the  reputation  of  her  house,  which 
was  never  blown  upon  hpfore,  was  utterly 
destroyed.'  Then  turning  to  the  men,  she 
cried,  '  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the 
reason  of  all  this  disturbance  in  the  lady's 
room  ?'  Fitzpatrick,  hanging  down  liis 
head,  repeated,  '  That  he  had  committed  a 
mistake,  for  which  he  heartily  asked  par- 
don,' and  then  retired  with  his  countryman. 
Jones,  who  was  too  ingenious  to  have 
missed  the  hint  given  him  by  his  fair  one, 
C»^ldly  asserted,  '  That  he  had  run  to  her 
assistance  upon  hearing  the  door  broke 
oj>en  ;  with  what  design  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, unless  of  robbing  the  lady ;  which,  if 
they  intended,  he  said  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  prevent.' — '  I  never  liad  a  robbery 
committed  in  my  house  since  I  have  kept 
t,'  cries  the  landlady :  '  I  would  have  you 
to  know,  sir,  I  harbour  no  highwaymen 
nere ;  I  scorn  the  word,  tho'f  I  say  it.  None 
but  honest,  good  gentlefolks,  are  welcome 
to  my  house ;  and,  I  thank  good  luck,  I 
have  always  had  enow  of  such  customers ; 
indeed  as  many  as  I  could  entertain.  Here 
hath  been  my  Lord ,'  and  then  she  re- 
peated over  a  catalogue  of  names  and  titles, 
many  of  which  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  by  mserting. 

Jones,  after  much  patience,  at  length  in- 
terrupted her,  by  making  an  apology  to 
Mrs.  Waters,  for  having  appeared  before 
her  in  his  shirt,  assuring  her,  'That  no- 
tliing  but  a  concern  for  her  safety  could  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  do  it.'  The  reader 
may  inform  himself  of  her  answer,  and,  in- 
tleed,  of  her  whole  behaviour  to  the  end  of 
the  scene,  by  considering  the  situation 
which  she  aflected,  it  being  that  of  a  mo- 
dest lady,  who  was  awakened  out  of  her 
Bleep  by  three  strange  men  in  her  chamber, 
'i'his  was  the  part  which  she  undertook  to 
perform ;  and,  indeed,  she  executed  it  so 
we  :.  that  none  o/  our  theatrica'.  actresses 


could  exceed  iier,  in  any  of  tliti">  perform 
aiices,  either  on  or  olfilie  stage. 

And  hence,  i  tnink,  v/e  may  very  fair.y 
draw  an  argument,  to  prove  how  extremely 
natural  virtue  is  to  the  fair  sex  :  for  thouirh 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  in  ten  thousand 
who  is  caj)able  of  making  a  good  actress; 
and  even  among  these  we  raieiy  see  two 
who  are  equally  able  to  personate  the  same 
character;  yet  this  of  virtue  they  can  all 
admirably  well  put  on ;  and  as  well  those 
individuals  who  have  it  not,  as  those  v;ho 
possess  it,  can  all  act  it  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

When  the  men  were  all  departed,  Mrs. 
Waters,  recovering  I'rom  her  fear,  reco- 
vered likewise  from  her  anger,  and  spoke  in 
much  gentler  accents  to  the  landlady,  who 
did  not  so  readily  quit  her  concern  for  the 
reputation  of  the  house,  in  favour  of  which 
she  began  again  to  num.ber  the  many  great 
persons  who  had  slept  under  her  roof;  but 
the  lady  stopped  her  short,  and  having  ab- 
solutely acquitted  her  of  having  had  any 
share  in  the  past  disturbance,  begged  to  be 
left  to  her  repose,  which,  she  said,  she 
hoped  to  enjoy  unm.olested  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  Upon  v/hich  the 
landlady,  after  much  civility,  and  many 
courtesies,  took  her  leave. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Jl  dialogue  between  the  landlady  and  Susa:*  t!ie 
chambermaid,  proper  to  he  read  by  all  innkeepers 
and  their  servants ;  with  the  an-ivfd,  and  affable 
behaviour,  of  a  beautiful  young  lad^ ;  which  may 
teach  persons  of  condition  how  they  may  acquire 
the  love  of  the  whole  tcorld. 

The  landlady,  remembcnng  that  Susan 
had  been  the  onl}"-  person  out  of  bed  when 
the  door  was  burst  open,  resorted  presently 
to  her,  to  inquire  into  the  first  occasion  of 
the  disturbancej  as  well  as  who  the  strange 
gentleman  was,  and  when  and  how  he  ar- 
rived. 

Susan  rciated  the  whole  story,  which  the 
reader  knows  already,  varying  the  truth  only 
in  some  circumstances,  as  she  saw  conve- 
nient, and  totally  concealing  the  money 
which  s'ne  had  received.  But  whereas  her 
mistress  had,  in  the  preface  to  her  inquiry, 
spoken  much  in  compassion  for  the  fright  the 
lady  had  been  in,  concerning  any  intended 
depredations  on  her  virtue,  Susan  could  not 
help  endeavouring  to  (juiet  the  concern 
which  her  mistress  seemed  to  be  under  on 
that  account,  by  swearing  heartily  she  Sr'-v 
Jones  leap  out  from  her  bed. 

The  landlady  fell  into  a  violent  rage  a( 
these  words.     '  A  likely  story,  trufy,'  cnetl 
she,  '  that  a  woman  should  cry  out,  and  on 
deavour  to  exnose  herself,  if  that  was  ti*..* 
case  !  I  desire    o  know  what  better  -  !»:>< 
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any  lady  can  f;ive  of  her  virtue,  tlian  licr 
cryino;  out,  which,  I  heheve,  twenty  peoj^le 
can  witness  I'or  her  she  didr  1  benr,  madam, 
you  would  spread  no  such  scandal  of  any 
of  my  i^uest.s  ;  for  it  will  no .  only  reflect  on 
them,  Init  upon  the  house  ;  an(l  I  am  sure 
no  vagahondsj  nor  -wicked  beggarly  ])eople, 
come  here.' 

'  Well,'  svLjs  Susan,  'then  I  must  not  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes.' — '  No,  indeed,  must 
you  not,  always,'  answered  lier  mistress; 
'  I  would  not  have  believed  my  own  eyes 
against  such  good  gentlefolks.  I  have  not 
had  a  better  supper  ordered  this  half-year 
than  they  ordered  last  night ;  and  so  easy 
and  good-humoured  were  they,  that  they 
Ibund  no  faidt  with  my  Worcestershire 
perry,  -which  I  sold  them  for  champagne  ; 
und  to  be  sure  it  is  as  well  tasted,  and  as 
wholesome,  as  the  best  champagne  in  the 
kingdojn,  otherwise  I  would  scorn  to  give 
it  'em;  and  they  drank  me  two  bottles. 
No,  no,  I  Avill  never  believe  any  liarm  of 
eucli  sober  good  sort  of  people.' 

Susan  being  thus  silenced,  her  mistress 
proceeded  to  other  matters.  '  And  so  you 
tell  me,'  continued  slie,  'that  the  strange 
gentleman  came  post,  and  there  is  a  foot- 
man without  with  the  horses ;  why,  then, 
he  is  certainly  some  of  your  great  gentle- 
foika  too.  Why  did  not  you  ask  him  whe- 
tiier  lie'd  have  any  supper  ?  I  think  he  is 
in  the  other  gentleman's  room  ;  go  up,  and 
ask  whether  he  called.  Perhaps  he'll  order 
something,  wlien  he  finds  any  body  stirrhig 
in  the  house  to  dress  it.  Now  don't  com- 
mit any  of  your  usual  blunders,  by  telling 
him  the  fire's  out,  and  the  fowls  alive. 
And  if  he  should  ordermutton,  don't  blab  out 
that  we  have  none.  The  butcher,  I  know, 
killed  a  sheep  just  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
he  i.2ver  refuses  to  cut  it  up  warm  when  I 
desire  it.  Go,  remember  there's  all  sorts 
of  mutton  and  fowls ;  go,  open  the  door 
with — gentlemen,  d'ye  call?  and  if  they  say 
nothing,  ask  what  his  honour  will  be  pleased 
to  have  for  supper  ?  Don't  forget  his  ho- 
nour. Go ;  if  you  don't  mind  all  these 
matters  better,  you'll  never  come  to  any 
thing.' 

Susan  departed,  and  soon  returned  with 
an  account,  that  the  two  gentlemen  were 
got  both  into  the  same  bed.  '  Tw^o  gentle- 
men,' says  the  landlady,  '  in  the  same  bed ! 
that's  impossiljle ;  they  are  two  arrant 
scrubs,  I  warrant  them ;  and,  I  l)elieve, 
youna:  Squire  Allworthy  guessed  right,  that 
tJie  fellow  intended  to  rob  her  .adyship  ; 
i'cT  if  he  had  broke  open  the  lady's  door 
with  any  of  the  wicked  designs  of  a  gen- 
tleman, he  would  never  have  sneaked  away 
toanothei'  roc^n,  to  save  the  expense  of  a 
supper  and  a  bed  to  himself.  They  are 
r^rtainly  thieves,  and  their  searchuig  after 

wife  is  nothing  bu*  ^  pretence.' 


In  these  censurcf;,  my  lanalady  di<i  Mr 
Fitzpatrick  great  injustice  ;  lor  he  waa 
really  born  a  gentleman,  though  not  worth 
a  groat ;  and  though,  perhaps,  he  had 
some  fcAV  blemishes  in  his  lieart  as  v;ell  as 
in  his  head,  yet  being  a  sneaking  or  nig- 
gardly fellow  was  not  one  of  them.  In 
realily  he  was  so  generous  a  man,  that, 
whereas  he  had  received  &  very  handsome 
fortune  Avith  liis  wife,  he  Iiad  now  spent 
every  penny  of  it,  except  some  little  pit- 
tance which  was  settled  \ipon  her  ;  and, 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  this,  he  had 
used  her  with  such  cruelty,  that,  together 
with  his  jealousy,  which  was  of  the  bitter- 
est kind,  it  had  forced  the  poor  woman  to 
run  away  from  him. 

This  gentleman,  then,  being  well  tired 
with  his  long  journey  from  Chester  in  one 
day,  with  which,  :uid  some  good  dry  blows 
he  had  received  in  the  scullle,  his  bones 
were  so  sore,  that,  added  to  the  soreness 
of  his  mind,  it  had  quite  deprived  him  of 
any  appetite  for  eating.  And  being  now 
so  violently  disappointed  in  the  woman, 
whom,  at  the  maid's  instance,  he  had  mis.- 
taken  for  his  wife,  it  never  once  entered 
into  his  head,  that  she  might  nevertheless 
be  in  the  house,  though  he  had  erred  in 
the  first  person  he  had  attacked.  He 
therefore  yielded  to  the  dissuasion  of  his 
friend,  from  searching  any  farther  after 
her  that  night,  and  accepted  the  kind  offer 
of  part  of  bis  bed. 

The  footman  and  post-boy  were  in  a 
diflcrent  disposition.  They  were  more 
ready  to  order  than  the  landlady  was  to 
provide  ;  however,  after  being  j^retty  wed 
satisfied  by  them  of  the  rea'  truth  of  the 
case,  and  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  no 
thief,  she  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
set  some  cold  meatocfore  them,  which 
they  were  devouring  with  great  greedi- 
ness, Avhen  Partridge  came  into  the  kitch- 
en. He  had  tee.n  first  awaked  by  the 
hurry  which  we  have  before  seen  ;  and 
Avhile  he  was  endeavouring  to  compose 
himself  again  on  liis  pillow,  a  screech-owl 
had  given  him  such  a  serenade  at  his  win- 
dow, that  he  leaped  in  a  most  horrible 
affright  from  his  bed,  and,  huddling  on  his 
clothes  with  great  expedition,  ran  down  to 
the  protection  of  the  com]:)any,  whom  he 
heard  talking  below  in  the  kitchen. 

His  arrival  detained  my  landlady  from 
returning  to  her  rest ;  lor  she  was  just 
about  toleave  th(>  other  tAvo  guests  to  the 
care  of  Susan ;  but  the  friend  of  young 
Squire  AllAA'orthy  Avas  not  to  be  so  ne* 
glected,  especially  as  he  called  for  a  pirn 
of  wine  to  be  mulled.  She  immediately 
obeyed,  by  putting  the  same  quantity  c* 
perry  to  the  fire  ;  for  this  readily  ansAvered 
to  the  name  of  CA^ery  kind  of  Avine. 

Tlie  Irish  footman  Avas  retire(i   to  bed 
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Slid  thft  po3t-lK\y  wag  £^in£^  to  follow  ;  but 
P;u-lnJ^c  invili'd  him  to  slay  and  ])artal(c 
dI*  lils  Avino,  which  the  .a.l  very  thaiikruliy 
Bcccj)te(l.  Tiie  schoolmaster  was  indeed 
afraid  to  return  to  bed  by  himself;  and  as 
ne  did  not  know  how  J.oon  he  might  lose 
Ihe  comi)any  of  my  landlady,  lie  was  re- 
solved to  secure  that  of  the  boy,  in  whose 
presence  he  apprehended  no  danjrer  from 
tlie  devil,  or  any  of  his  adherents. 

And  now  arrived  another  ])ost-boy  at  the 
gate  ;  upon  which  Susan,  beintr  ordered 
out,  returned,  introducing  two  young  wo- 
men in  riding-habits,  one  of  which  was  so 
very  richly  laced,  that  Partridge  and  the 
post-boyinstantly  started  from  their  chairs, 
and  my  landlady  fell  to  her  courtesies,  and 
her  lad^'-ships,  with  great  eagerness. 

The  lady  in  the  rich  habit  said,  with  a 
smile  of  great  condescension,  '  If  you  will 
give  me  leave,  madam,  I  will  warm  mvsclf 
a  few  minutes  at  your  kitchen  fire  ;  lor  it 
is  really  very  cold ;  but  I  must  insist  on 
disturbing  m)  one  from  his  seat.'  Tliis 
was  spoken  on  account  of  Partridge,  who 
nad  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
struck  with  the  utmost  awe  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  splendour  of  the  lady's  dress. 
Indeed,  she  had  a  much  better  title  to  re- 
spect than  this,  for  she  was  one  of  the  most 
beautifu.  creatures  in  the  world. 

The  lady  earnestly  desired  Partridge  to 
return  to  his  seat ;  but  could  not  prevail. 
She  then  pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  displayed 
to  the  fire  two  hands  which  had  everv  pro- 
perty of  snov/  in  them,  except  that  oi  melt- 
mg.  Her  companion,  who  was  indeed  her 
maid,  likewise  pulled  off  her  gloves,  and 
discovered  whatl^ore  an  exact  resemblance, 
m  cold  and  colour,  to  a  piece  of  frozen  beef 

'  I  wish,  madam,' ^uoth  the  latter,  '  your 
lad^'^ship  Avould  not  think  of  goin^  any  far- 
ther to-night.  I  am  terribly  afraid  your 
.adyship  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigue.' 

'Why  sure,'  cries  the  landlady,  'her 
ladyship's  honour  can  never  intend  it.  O, 
bless  me  !  farther  to-night,  indeed  !  let  me 
beseech  your  ladyship  not  to  think  on't 


But,  to  be  sure,  your  ladyship  can't.  What 
will  your  honour  be  pleased  to  have  for 
Bupper?  I  liave  mutton  of  all  kinds,  and 
some  nice  chicken. 

'I  think,  madam,'  said  the  lady,  'it 
would  be  rather  breakfast  than  supper ; 
hut  I  cannot  eat  any  thing ;  and  if  I  stay, 
shall  only  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two. 
However,  if  you  please,  madam,  you  may 
get  me  a  little  sack-whey,  made  very  small 
and  thin.' 

•'  Yes,  madam,'  cries  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  'I  hive  -some  excellent  white  wine.' 
— '  Yon  ha  'e  no  sack,  then?'  says  the  lady. 
'  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour,  I  liai'e ;  I 
•nay  challenge  the  country  for   that — but/ 
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let   me   beg  your   ladysliip  to  cat  some 
thing.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  cat  a  niOTue' ' 
answered  the  lady ;  'and  I  shall  be  rnucn 
obliged  to  you,  if'you  will  please  to  get  my 
apartment  ready  as  soon  as  ])ossible ;  for  I 
am  resolved  to  be  on  horseback  again  in 
three  lioure.' 

'  Why,  Susan,'  cries  the  landlady,  is 
there  a  fire  lit  yet  in  the  Wild-goose?  -I 
am  sorry,  madam,  all  my  best  rooms  i  rt 
full.  Several  people  of  the  first  quality  are 
now  in  bed.  Here's  a  great  young  squire, 
and  many  other  great  gentlefolks  of  quality.' 
Susan  answered,  'That  the  Irish  gentle- 
men were  got  in  the  Wild-goose.' 

'  Was  ever  any  thing  like  it !'  says  the 
mistress ;  '  why  the  devil  would  you  not 
keep  some  of  the  best  rooms  for  the  quality 
when  you  know  scarce  a  day  passes  with 
out  some  calling  here  ? If  they  be  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  certain,  when  they  know  it  is 
for  her  ladyship,  they  will  get  up  again.' 

'  Not  upon  my  account,'  says  the  lady  ; 
'  I  will  have  no  person  disturbed  for  me. 
If  you  have  a  room  that  is  commonly  de- 
cent, it  will  serve  me  very  well,  though  i 
be  never  so  plain.  I  beg,  madam,  you 
will  not  give  yourself  so  much  trouble 
on  m};-  account.' — '  O,  madaml'  cries  the 
other,  ^  I  have  several  good  rooms,  for  thai 
matter,  but  none  good  enough  for  your  ho- 
nour's lad^^ship.  However,  as  you  are  sc 
condescending  to  take  up  with  the  best  1 
have,  do,  Susan,  get  a  fire  in  the  Rose  this 
minute.  Will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  tc 
go  up  nov/j  or  stay  till  the  fire  is  lighted  -^ 
— '  I  think,  I  have  sufficiently  warmed  my- 
self,' answered  the  lady  ;  '  so,  if  you  please, 
I  will  go  now.  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept 
people,  and  particularly  that  gC.itleman. 
(meaning  Partridge,)  too  long  in  the  cokl 
already.  Indeed,  I  cannot  beat'  to  think 
of  keeping  any  person  from  th3  fire  this 
dreadful  weather.' — She  then  departed 
with  her  maid,  the  landlady  marching  with 
two  lighted  candles  before  her,, 

When  that  good  woman  r-iturned,  the 
conversation  in  the  kitchen  was  all  upon 
the  charms  of  the  young  lad/.  There  is, 
indeed,  hi  perfect  beauty,  a  ])ower  which 
none  almost  can  withstand  ;  for  my  land 
lad}^,  though  she  was  not  pleased  at  the 
negative  given  to  the  supper,  declared  she 
had  never  seen  so  lovely  a  creature.  Par 
tridge  ran  out  into  the  most  extravagant 
encomiums  on  her  face,  though  he  could 
not  refrain  from  paying  some  compliments 
to  the  gold-lace  on  her  habit;  the  post-bo\ 
sung  forth  the  praises  of  lier  goodnests. 
which  were  likewise  echoed  by  the  post- 
boy, who  was  now  come  in.  '  She's  ;i 
true  good  lady,  I  warrant  her,' says  he, 
'  for  she  hath  mercy  upon  duml)  creatures; 
for  she  asked  me  ever  y  now  and  then  ur^on 
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tlie  journey,  il  I  dia  not  think  she  shoulu 
nurt  the  horses  by  riding  too  ilist;  and 
when  she  came  in,  she  charged  ine  to  give 
tliem  as  much  corn  as  e /cr  tiicv  would 
eat.' 

Such  charms  arc  there  in  afliibiiity,  and 
BO  sure  is  it  to  attract  the  praises  of  all 
Kinds  of  Deople.  It  may,  indeed,  be  com- 
pared to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ilussey.*  It 
IS  equally  sure  to  set  ofT  every  female  per- 
fection to  the  hi^rhcst  advantan-e,  and  to 
palliate  and  conceal  every  defect.  A  short 
reflection,  which  we  could  not  forbear  ma- 
king in  this  place,  where  my  reader  liath 
seen  the  loveliness  of  an  affable  deportment ; 
and  truth  will  now  oblige  us  to  contrast  it, 
bv  showinfji;  the  reverse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  infallible  nostrums  for  procuring  uni- 
versal disestean  and  hatred. 

The  lady  had  no  sooner  laid  herself  on 
lier  pillow,  than  the  waiting-woman  re- 
lumed to  the  kitchen  to  regale  Avith  some 
of  those  dainties  which  her  mistress  had 
refused. 

The  company,  at  her  entrance,  showed 
her  the  same  respect  Avhich  they  had  before 
paid  to  her  mistress,  by  rising ;  but  she 
forgot  to  imitate  her,  by  desiring  them  to 
Kit  down  again.  Indeedj  it  was  scarce 
possible  they  should  have  done  so  ;  for  she 
placed  her  chair  in  such  a  posture,  as  to 
occupy  almost  the  whole  fire.  She  then 
ordered  a  chicken  to  be  broiled  that  instant, 
declaring,  if  it  was  not  ready  in  a  quarter 
of  an  lioiir,  she  would  not  stay  for  it.  Now, 
though  the  said  chicken  was  then  at  roost 
in  the  stable,  and  required  the  several  cere- 
monies of  catching,  killing,  and  picking, 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  gridiron,  my 
landlady  would  nevertheless  have  under- 
taken to  do  all  withi  n  the  time ;  but  the  guest 
being  unfortunately  admitted  behind  the 
scenes,  must  have  bc-cn  witness  to  the/o?/r- 
herie :  the  poor  w^oman  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  none  in  the 
house  ;  '  but,  madam,'  said  she,  'I  can  get 
any  kind  of  mutton  in  an  instant  from  the 
butcher's.' 

'  Do  j'-ou  think,  then,'  answered  the  wait- 
inj^-gentle woman,  'that  I  have  the  stomach 
ol  a  horse,  to  eat  nuilton  at  this  time  of 
night?  Sure  you  people  that  keep  inns 
imagine  your  betters  are  like  yourselves. 
Indeed.  I  expect  to  get  notlnng  at  this 
wretched  place.  I  wonder  my  lady  would 
Btopatit.  I  suppose  none  but  tradesmen 
Hnd  graziers  ever  call  here.'  The  landlady 
(''•ed  at  this  indignity  offered  to  her  liouse  ; 
however,  she  suppressed  her  temper,  and 


*  A  celebrated  mantua-maker  in  the  Strand,  fa- 
ttous  for  setting  off  til  J  snapes  «f  women. 


contented  lierself  withsaymg,  '  Very  gooa 
quality  frequented  it,  she  thanked  Heavenl 
— '  Don't  tell  me,'  cries  the  other,  'of quality 
I  believe  I  know  more  of  jieople  of  q-iality 
than  such  as  you. — But,  ])rithee,  without 
troubling  me  with  any  of  your  impjertinence, 
do  tell  me  what  I  can  have  f()r  supper ;  for 
though  I  cannot  eat  horse-flesh,  I  am  really 
hungry.' — 'Why,  truly,  madam,'  answered 
the  landlady,  '  you  could  not  take  me  again 
at  such  a  disadvantage;  for  I  must  confess  I 
have  nothin;^  in  the  house,  unless  a  cold 
piece  of  beef,  which,  indeed,  a  gentleman's 
footman  and  the  post-boy  have  almost  cleared 
to  the  bone.' — '  Woman,'  said  Mrs.  Abigail, 
(so  for  shortness  we  will  call  her,)  '  I  entreat 
you  not  to  make  me  sick.  If  I  had  fasted  a 
month,  I  could  not  eat  what  had  been 
touched  by  \he  fingers  of  such  fellows  :  Is 
there  nothing  neat  or  decent  to  be  had  in 
this  horrid  place  ?' — '  What  think  you  of 
some  eggs  and  bacon,  madam  r'  said  the 
landlady.  '  Are  your  eggs  new  laid  .'*  Are 
you  certain  they  w^ere  laid  to-day  ?  And  let 
me  have  the  bacon  cut  very  nice  and  thin  ; 
for  I  can't  endure  any  thing  that's  gross. 
Prithee,  try  if  you  can  do  a  little  tolerably 
for  once,  and  don't  think  you  have  a  farmer's 
wife,  or  some  of  those  creatures  in  the  house. 
The  landlady  began  then  to  handle  her  knife; 
but  the  other  stopped  her,  saying,  '  Good 
woman,  I  must  insist  upon  your  first  washino 
your  hands ;  for  I  am  extremely  nice,  and 
have  been  always  used  from  my  cradle  to 
have  every  thing  in  the  most  elegant  man 
ner.' 

The  landlady,  who  governed  herself  with 
much  difficulty,  began  now  the  necessary 
operations  ;  for  as  to  Susan,  she  w^as  utter- 
ly rejected,  and  with  such  disdain,  that  the 
poor  wench  was  as  4iard  put  to  it  to 
restrain  her  hands  from  violenee,  as  her 
mistress  had  been  to  hold  her  tongue.  This 
indeed  Susan  did  not  entirely ;  for  tJiough 
she  lite-rally  kept  it  within  her  teeth,  yet 
there  it  muttered  many  '  marry-come-ups, 
as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  yourself;'  with 
other  such  indignant  phrases. 

AVhile  the  supper  was  preparing,  Mrs. 
Abigail  beizan  to  lament  she  had  not  or- 
dered a  fire  in  the  parlour;  but,  she  said, 
that  it  w^as  now  too  late.  '  However,'  saicl 
she,  '  I  have  novelty  to  recommend  a  kitch- 
en ;  for  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  eat  in  one 
before.'  Then  turning  to  the  post-boys, 
she  asked  them,  'Why  they  were  not  in  the 
stable  with  their  horses  .'*  If  I  must  eat  my 
hard  flire  here,  madam,'  cries  she  to  the 
landlady,  '  I  beg  the  kitchen  may  be  kept 
clear,  that  I  may  not  be  surrounded  with 
all  the  blackguards  in  town.  As  for  you 
sir,'  says  she  to  Partridge,  'you  look  some- 
what like  a  gentleman,  and  may  sit  stiil,  i.' 
you  please ;  I  don't  desire  to  disturb  sinf 
body  but  mob.' 
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'Yes,  yes,  madam,'  cries I'aririilirCj  'lam 
h  gentleman,  I  do  assure  you,  and  I  am  not 
fo  easily  to  be  disturbed.  J\o7i  semper  vox 
e.nsHalis  est  verba  iwmiiiatlvus.'  Tbis  Latin 
siie  took  to  be  sonu'  :iirr()nf,and  answered, 
Vou  maybe  a  irentleinan,  sir;  ])ut  you 
doa't  show  yourselfas  one,  to  talk  Latin  to 
a  woman.'  Partridge  made  a  iientle  reply, 
and  concluded  with  more  Latin ;  upon 
which  she  tossed  uj)  lu.'r  nose,  and  content- 
ed herse-ir  by  abusing  him  witli  the  name 
)f  a  great  scholar. 

The  supper  being  now  on  the  table,  Mrs. 
A.bigail  eat  very  heartily,  for  so  delicate  a 
person ;  and  while  a  second  course  of  the 
same  was  by  her  order  preparing,  she  said, 
'  And  so,  madam,  you  tell  me  your  house 
iS  frequented  by  people  of  great  quality  .<" 

The  landlady  answered  in  the  allirma- 
i  ve,  saying,  '  There  were  a  great  many 
^■ery  good  quality  and  gentlefolks  in  it  now. 
There's  young  Squire  AUworthy,  as  that 
gentleman  there  knows.' 

'  And  pray  who  is  this  young  gentleman 
of  quality,  this  young  Squire  Allwortby  ?' 
said  Abigail. 

'  AVho  should  he  be,'  answered  Partridge, 
'but  the  son  and  heir  of  the  great  Squire 
AUworthy,  of  Somersetshire.' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  she,  'you  tell  me 
strange  news ;  for  I  know  Mr.  AUworthy 
of  Somersetshire  very  well,  and  I  know  he 
hath  no  son  alive  ?' 

The  landlady  pricked  up  her  ears  at  this, 
and  Partridge  looked  a  little  confounded. 
However,  after  a  short  hesitation,  he  an- 
swered, 'Indeed,  Madam,  it  is  true,  every 
body  doth  not  know  him  to  be  Squire  All- 
worthy's  son  ;  for  he  was  never  married  to 
his  mother ;  but  his  son  he  certainly  is,  and 
*\'ill  be  his  heir  too,  as  certainly  as  his  name 
is  Jones.'  At  that  word,  Abigail  let  drop 
the  bacon,  which  she  was  conveying  to  her 
mouth,  and  cried  out,  '  You  surprise  me, 
sir  !  Is  it  possible  Mr.  Jones  should  be  now 
in  the  house  ?' — '  Quare  non  ?'  answered 
Partridge,  '  it  is  possible,  and  it  is  certain.' 

Abigail  now  made  haste  to  finish  the  re- 
mainder of  her  meal,  and  then  repaired 
back  to  her  mistress,  Avhen  the  conversa- 
1  ion  passed,  which  may  he  reaa  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sfunoing  xvko  the  amiable  lady  and  her  unamiable 
maid  were. 

As,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  damask 
rose,  which  chance  hath  planted  among  the 
hiiesj  with  their  candid  hue  mixes  his  Ver- 
million ;  or,  as  some  playsome  iieifer  in  the 
v\yis.3nt  month  of  May  diffuses  her  odorife- 
rous breath  over  the  liowery  meadows  ;  or 
as,  in  the  bloonuno:  month  of  April,  the  fren- 


j  tie,  constant  di  ve,  j^crched  on  ^;  me  fan 
bough,  sits  meditaling  on  her  nitite;  so, 
looking  a  hundred  charms  and  bieathingasi 
many  sweets,  her  though l.s  bcinir  fixed  on 
her  Tommy,  with  a  liL-art  as  good  ;uid  in- 
nocent as  her  face  was  })eaurifu!.  Sophia, 
(for  it  was  she  herself)  lay  reciining  her 
lovely  head  on  her  hand,  when  her  maid 
entered  the  room,  and,  running  directly  lo 
the  bed,  cried,  'Madam — madam — who 
doth  your  ladyship  think  is  hi  the  house  ?' 
Sophia,  starting  up,  cried,  '  I  hope  my 
fatiier  liath  not  overtaken  us.'  'No,  ma- 
dam, it  is  one  worth  a  hundred  fatliers;  Mr. 
!  Jones  himself  is  here  at  this  very  instant.' 
'  Mr.  Jones  !'  says  Sophia,  '  it  is  impossible  ! 
I  cannot  be  so  (()rtunate.'  Her  maid  aver- 
red the  fact,  and  was  presently  despatched 
by  her  mistress  to  order  him  to  be  called  ; 
ibr  she  said  she  was  resolved  to  see  him 
immediately. 

Mrs.  Honour  had  no  sooner  left  the  kitch 
en  in  the  manner  we  have  before  seen,  than 
the  landlady  fell  severely  upon  her.  The 
poor  woman  had,  indeed,  been  loading  her 
heart  with  foul  language  for  some  time,  and 
now  it  scoured  out  of  her  m.outh,  as  filth 
doth  from  a  mud-cart,  when  the  board 
Avhich  confines  it  is  removed.  Partridge, 
likewise,  shovelled  in  his  share  of  calumny, 
and,  (what  may  surprise  the  reader,)  not 
only  bespattered  the  maid,  but  attempted 
to  sully  the  lily-white  character  of  Sopliia 
herself.  'Never  a  barrel  the  better  her 
ring,'  cries  he.  '  JS'oscitur  a  socio,  is  a  true 
saying.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that 
the  lady  in  the  fine  garments  is  the  civiller 
of  the  two ;  but  I  warrant  neither  of  them 
are  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be.  A 
couple  of  Bath  trulls,  I'll  answer  for  them 
your  quality  don't  ride  about  at  this  time 
o'  niorht  without  servants.' — '  'Sbodlikens, 
and  that's  true,'  cries  the  landlady  ;  'you 
have  certainly  hit  upon  the  very  matter; 
for  quality  don't  come  into  a  house  Avith- 
out  bespeaking  a  supper,  whether  they  eat 
or  no.' 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  Mrs. 
Honour  returned,  and  discharged  her  com- 
mission, by  bidding  the  landlady  immedi 
ately  wake  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell  him  a  lady 
wanted  to  si)eak  wdth  him.  The  landlady 
referred  her  to  Partridge,  saying,  '  He  was 
the  squire's  friend ;  but,  for  her  part,  she 
never  called  men-folks,  especially  gentle- 
men,' and  then  w^alked  sullenly  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Honour  applied  herself  to  Par- 
tridge ;  but  he  refused :  '  for  my  friend,' 
cries  he,  '  went  to  bed  very  late,  and  he 
would  be  very  angry  to  be  disturl^d  so 
soon.'  Mrs.  Honour  insisted  still  to  have 
him  called,  siyjng,  '  She  was  sure,  instean 
of  being  angry,  that  he  would  be  to  tlie 
highest  degree  delighted  when  he  knew  the 
occasion '—'Another    time     perhaps,    b*' 
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might,  cries  Partri(ln;e  ;  '  but  i,on  omnia 
possumus  oinnes  ;  One  woman  is  enough  at 
once  for  a  reasonable  man.' — '  Wliat  do 
vou  mean  by  one  woman,  fellow!'  cries 
Honour.  'None  of  your  fellow,'  answer- 
ed Partridge.  He  then  proceeded  to  in- 
form her  plainly,  that  Jones  was  in  bed 
w'lih.  a  wench,  and  made  use  of  an  expres- 
sion too  indelicate  1o  be  here  inserted ; 
which  so  enraged  ISIrs.  Honour,  that  she 
■called  him  jackanapes,  and  returned  in  a 
violent  hurry  to  her  mistress,  wliom  she 
icquainted  with  the  success  of  her  errand, 
md  with  the  account  she  had  received ; 
which,  if  possible,  she  e>:aggerated,  being 
RS  angry  with  Jones,  as  if  he  liad  pro- 
nounced all  the  words  that  came  from  the 
mouth  of  Partridge.  She  discharged  a  tor- 
ment of  abuse  on  the  master,  and  advised 
her  mistress  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  man 
wlio  had  never  shown  himself  deserving  of 
her.  She  then  ripped  up  the  story  of  Mol- 
ly Seagrim,  and  gave  the  most  jnalicious 
turn  to  his  formerly  quitting  Sophia  her- 
self; wdiich,  I  must  confess,  the  present 
incident  not  a  little  countenanced. 

The  spirits  of  Sophia  were  too  nnich  dis- 
sipated by  concern,  to  enable  her  to  stoj) 
the  torrent  of  her  maid.  At  last,  however, 
she  interrupted  her,  saying,  '  T  never  can 
c<2^ieve  this ;  some  villain  hath  belied  him. 
You  say  you  had  it  from  his  friend ;  but 
eurely  it  is  not  the  ofllce  of  a  friend  to  be- 
tray such  secrets.' — '  I  suppose,'  cries  Ho- 
nour, 'the  fellow  is  his  pimp  ;  for  I  never 
Baw  so  ill-looked  a  villain.  Besides,  such 
profligate  rakes  as  Mr.  Jones  are  never 
ashamed  of  these  matters.' 

To  say  the  truth,  this  behaviour  of  Par- 
tridge was  a  little  inexcusable  ;  but  he  had 
not  slept  off  the  effect  of  the  dose  which  he 
swallowed  the  evening  before  ;  which  had, 
in  the  morning,  received  the  addition  oi" 
above  a  pint  of  wine,  or,  indeed,  rather  of 
mall  spirits,  for  the  perry  was  by  no  means 
pure.  Now  that  part  of  his  head  which 
Nature  designed  for  the  reservoir  of  drink, 
IJeing  very  shallow,  a  small  quantity  oi' 
liquor  overflowed  it,  and  opened  the  sluices 
of  his  heart ;  so  that  all  the  secrets  there 
deposited  run  out.  These  sluices  were, 
indeed,  naturally  very  ill  secured.  To 
give  the  best-natured  turn  we  can  to  his 
disposition,  he  was  a  very  honest  man  ;  for 
as  he  was  the  most  inquisitive  of  mortals, 
and  eternally  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
otiiers ;  so  he  very  faithfully  paid  them 
by  communicating,  in  return,  every  thing 
writljm  his  knowledge. 

While  Sophia,  tormented  with  anxiety, 
Ki'eAv  not  wJuit  to  believe,  nor  what  reso- 

iiTKrtito  take,  Susan  arrived  with  the  sack- 
whey.  Mrs.  Honour  immediately  advised 
her  mistress,  in  a  whisper,  to  pump  this 

iven^h  who,  probably,  could  inforr/  her  of 


tlie  truth.  Sophia  apji  roved  it,  ane'  begaii 
as  follows:  'Come  hither,  chiul ;  now  an 
swer  me  truly  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  very  well  reward 
you.  Is  there  a  young  gentleman  in  this 
house,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  that 
— '  Here  Sophia  blusned,  and  was  con- 
founded. 'A  young  gentleman,'  cries 
Honour,  '  that  came  hither  in  corny>any 
witli  that  saucy  rascal  who  is  now  in  tlie 
kitchen  ?'  vSusan  answered,  '  Tliere  was.' 
— '  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  any  lady  •" 
continues  Sophia:  'any  lady?  I  clon't  ask 
you  whether  she  is  handsome  or  no  ;  ])er- 
haps  she  is  not,  Ihat's  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  do  you  know  of  any  lady?" — 
'La!  madam, ^  cries  Honour,  'you  will 
make  a  very  bad  examiner.  Harkee,  child,' 
says  she,  '  is  not  that  very  young  gentle- 
man now  in  bed  with  some  nasty  trull  or 
other  ?'  Here  Susan  smiled,  and  was  si- 
lent. 'Answer  the  question,  child,'  says 
Sophia,  '  and  here's  a  guinea  for  you.'' — 
'A  guinea!  madam,'  cries  Susan;  'La, 
what's  a  guinea  ?  If  my  mistress  should 
know  it,  1  shall  certainly  Jose  my  place  tliat 
very  instant.' — '  Here's  another  for  you,' 
says  Sophia,  'and  I  promise  you  faithfully 
your  mistress  shall  never  know  it.'  Susan, 
after  a  very  short  hesitation,  took  the 
money,  and  told  the  whole  story, concluding 
with  saying,  'If  you  have  any  great  curi- 
osity, madam,  I  can  steal  softly  into  hia 
room,  and  see  whether  he  be  in  his  own 
bed  or  no.'  She  accordingly  did  this  by 
Sophia's  desire,  and  returned  with  an  an- 
swer in  the  negative. 

Soi:)hia  novr  trembled  and  turned  pale. 
Mrs.  Honour  begged  her  to  be  comforted, 
and  not  to  think  any  more  o^  so  worthies?! 
a  fellow.  'Why,  there,'  says  Susan,  'I 
hope,  madam,  your  kdyship  won't  be  of 
fended ;  but  pray,  madam,  is  not  \'0'ir 
ladyship's  name  Madam  Sophia  Western^' 
— 'How  is  it  possible  you  should  know 
me  ?'  answered  Sophia.  '  Why,  that  man 
that  the  gentlewoman  spoke  of,  who  is  in 
the  kitchen,  told  about  you  last  night.  B  '. 
I  hope  your  ladyship  is  not  auL'^ry  wiif. 
me.' — '  indeed,  child,'  said  she,  '  I  am  not; 
pray  tell  me  all,  and  I  promise  you  I'll  re- 
ward you.' — '  W^hy,  madam,'  continued 
Susan,"'  that  man  told  us  all  in  the  kitchen, 
that  Madam  So][)hia  Western — Indeed,  1 
don't  know  how  to  brinn-  it  out.'  Here 
she  stopi)ed,  till  having  received  encourage- 
ment iVom  Sophia,  and  being  rehemently 
pressed  by  Mrs.  Honour,  she  proceeded 
thus : — '  lie  told  us,  madam,  tl  ;ough  to  be 
sure  it  is  all  a  lie,  that  your  ladyship  was 
dyina:  for  love  of  the  yoimg  squire,  and 
that  lie  was  gt)ing  to  the  wars,  to  get  ria 
of  you.  I  thouijht  to  myself  then  he  was 
a  iiilse-hearted  wretch ;  but  nc«w  to  see 
such  a  fine,  rich,  beautiful  lady  as  yoj  be 
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Torsak-^n  for  sucl  nn  ordinary  woman;  for 
to  be  sure  so  s  le  s,  and  another  man's 
v/ife  into  the  Itargair..  It  is  such  a  stranm^, 
unnatural  thinix,  in  i  manner.' 

Sophia  gave  her  a  third  jiruinca,  and,  tell- 
iiii.*  her  siie  would  ccrtumiv  be  her  friend,  if 
cne  mentioned  nothing  of  what  had  passed, 
nor  informed  any  one  who  she  was,  dis- 
missed the  girl,  with  orders  to  the  post-lx)y 
to  net  the  horses  ready  immediately. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  her  maid,  she 
told  her  trusty  waiting-woman,  '  That  she 
never  was  more  easy  than  at  present.  I  am 
now  convinced,'  said  she,  '  he  is  not  only  a 
villain,  but  a  low  despicable  WTetch.  I  can 
forgive  all  rather  than  his  exposing  my  name 
in  so  barbarous  a  manner.  Tliat  renders 
liim  the  object  of  my  contempt.  Yes, 
Honour,  I  am  noAV  easy ;  I  am  indeed ;  I 
im  very  easy ;'  and  then  she  burst  iiito  a 
violent  flood  of  tears. 

After  a  short  interval  spent  by  Sophia, 
chiefly  in  crying,  and  assurmglier  maid  that 
she  was  perlectly  easy,  Susan  arrived  with 
an  account  that  the  horses  were  ready,  when 
a  very  extraordinary  thought  suggested 
'tself  to  our  young  heroine,  by  which  Mr. 
Jones  would  be  acquainted  with  her  having 
Ix^en  at  the  inn,  in  a  way,  which,  if  any 
sparks  of  aflection  for  her  remained  in  him, 
would  be  at  least  some  punishment  for  liis 
faults. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember  a 
Httle  muff',  w^hich  hath  had  the  honour  of 
being  more  than  once  remembered  already 
in  this  history.  This  muflT,  ever  since  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Jones,  had  been  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Sophia  by  day,  and  her 
bed-fellow  by  night ;  and  this  muff  she  had 
?t.  tliis  very  instant  upon  her  arm  ;  whence 
she  took  it  off  with  great  indignation,  and, 
ha\4ng  written  her  name  with  her  pencil 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  she  pinned  to 
it,  she  bribed  the  maid  to  convey  it  into  the 
empty  bed  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which,  if  he  did 
not  find  it,  she  cliarged  her  to  take  some 
method  of  conveying  it  before  his  eyes  in 
the  morning. 

Then,  having  paid  for  what  Mrs.  Honour 
had  eaten,  in  wliich  bill  was  included  an  ac- 
count for  what  she  herself  might  have  eaten, 
Bhe  mounted  her  horse,  and  once  more  assu- 
ring her  companion  that  she  was  perfectly 
easy,  continued  her  journey. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing,  among  other  things,  the  ingenuity  of 
Partridge,  the  madness  of  Jones,  and  the  folly  of 
Fitzpatnck. 

It  was  now  past  five  in  the  mornmg,  and 
other  company  began  to  rise  and  o:)me  to 
the  kitchen,  among  wnom  were  the  sergeant 
2D     the  coaclnian,  who,  beinsf  thoroughly 


reconciled,  made  a  lib^.i.on,  or,  in  tho  Engliali 
phrase,  drank  a  heartv  cup  together. 

In  liiia  drinking,  nothing  more  remarkable 
hapixMied  than  tlie  l)ehaviour  of  rartrkige, 
who,  wiien  the  sergeant  drank  a  litallh  to 
King  George,  repeated  only  tlie  word  King; 
nor  could  lie  be  brought  to  utter  more;  foi 
though  he  was  going  to  fight  against  his 
own  cause,  Vet  \]*i  could  not  he  i)revailed 
up(m  to  drink  against  it. 

Mr.  Jones,  being  now  returned  to  his  own 
bed,  (but  from  whence  he  returned  we  must 
beg  to  be  excused  relating,)  summoned  Par- 
tridge irom  this  agreeable  company,  who, 
after  a  ceremonious  preface,  having  obtained 
leave  to  offer  his  advice,  delivered  himself  aa 
ibllows : 

'  It  is,  sir,  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  cne, 
thaT.  a  wise  man  may  sometimes  learn  coun- 
sel from  a  fool;  I  wish,  therefore,  I  might  be 
so  bold  as  to  otfer  you  my  advice,  which  ia 
to  return  home  again,  and  leave  these  hor- 
rida  bella,  these  bloody  wars,  to  fellows  who 
are  contented  to  swallow  gunpowder,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  to  eat.  Now 
every  body  knows  your  honour  wants  for 
nothing  at  home;  when  that's  the  case,  why 
should  any  man  travel  abroad?' 

'  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  '  thou  art  cer- 
tainly a  coward :  I  wish,  therefore,  thou 
would'st  return  home  thyself,  and  trouble 
me  no  more.' 

'I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,'  cries  Par- 
tridge, '  I  spoke  on  your  account  more 
than  my  own ;  for  as  to  me.  Heaven 
knows  my  circumstances  are  bad  enough, 
and  I  am  so  far  from  being  afraid,  that  ] 
value  a  pistol,  or  a  blunderbuss,  or  any 
such  thing,  no  more  than  a  pop-gim. 
Every  man  must  die  once,  and  what  sig- 
nifies the  manner  how;  besides,  perhaps, 
I  may  come  off  with  the  loss  only  of  an 
arm  or  a  leg.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  was  never 
less  afraid  in  my  life  ;  and  so  if  your  ho- 
nour is  resolved  to  go  on,  I  am  resolved  to 
follow  you.  But,  in  tlmt  case,  I  wish  [ 
might  give  my  opinion.  To  be  sure,  it  ia 
a  scandalous  way  of  travelling,  for  a  great 
gentleman  hke  you  to  walk  afoot.  Now 
here  are  two  or  three  good  horses  in  the 
stable,  which  the  landlord  will  certainly 
make  no  scruple  of  trusting  you  with ;  but 
if  he  should,  I  can  easily  contrive  to  take 
them ;  and,  let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  the  king  would  certainly  pardon 
you,  as  you  are  going  to  fight  in  his  cause.' 

Now  as  the  honesty  of  Partridge  waj 
equal  to  his  understanding,  and  both  dealt 
only  in  small  matters,  he  would  never  have 
attempted  a  roguery  of  this  kind,  had  hk- 
not  imagined  it  altogether  safe  ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  who  have  more  consideration 
of  the  gallows  than  of  the  fitness  of  things  ; 
but,  in  reality,  he  thought  he  might  have 
committed  this  felony  without  ?ny  danger; 
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'hr,  btsides  that  he  doiihted  not  but  the 
name  of  Mr.  Allwortliy  would  sufficiently 
quiet  the  landlord,  lie  conceived  they 
should  be  altogether  safe,  whatever  turn 
affairs  might  take  ;  as  Jones,  he  imagined, 
would  have  friends  enough  on  one  side, 
and  as  his  friends  would  as  well  secure 
him  on  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Jones  found  that  Partridge 
was  in  earnest  in  this  proposal,  lie  very 
severely  rebuked  him,  and  that  in  such 
bitter  terms,  that  the  other  attempted  to 
laugh  it  off,  and  presently  turned  the  dis- 
course to  other  matters  ;  saying,  lie  be- 
lieved they  were  then  in  a  bawdy-house, 
and  tliat  lie  had  with  much  ado  prevented 
two  wenches  from  disturbing  his  honour 
in  the  middle  ol  the  night.  'Hey-day!' 
Bays  lie,  '  I  believe  they  got  into  your 
chamber  whether  I  would  or  no ;  for  here 
lies  the  maff  of  oneof  them  on  the  ground.' 
Indeed,  as  Jones  returned  to  his  bed  in  the 
dark,  he  liad  never  perceived  the  muff  on 
the  quilt,  and  in  leaping  into  his  bed,  he 
had  tumbled  it  on  the  lioor.  This  Par- 
tridge now  took  up,  and  was  going  to  put 
into  his  pocket,  when  Jones  desired  to  see 
it.  The  muff  was  so  very  remarkable, 
that  our  hero  might  possibly  have  recol- 
lected it  without  the  inlbrmation  annexed. 
But  his  memory  was  not  })ut  to  that  hard 
office ;  for  at  the  same  instant  he  saw  and 
read  the  words  '  Sophia  Western'  upon 
the  paper  Avhich  was  pinned  to  it.  His 
looks  ncHv  grew  frantic  in  a  moment,  and 
he  eagerly  cried  out,  '  Oh  !  Heavens,  how 
came  this  mufi"  here!' — 'I  know  no  more 
than  your  honour,'  cried  Partridge ;  '  but 
I  saw  it  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  the  vromen 
who  would  have  disturbed  you,  if  I  would 
have  suffered  them.' — 'Where  are  they?' 
erics  Jones,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  laying 
hold  of  his  clothes.  'Many  miles  off,! 
believe,  by  this  time,'  said  Partridge.  And 
now  Jones,  upon  further  inquiry,  was 
sufficiently  assured  that  the  bearer  of  this 
muff*  was  no  other  than  the  lovely  Sophia 
herself. 

The  behaviour  of  Jones  on  this  occasion, 
his  thoughts,  his  looks,  his  words,  his  ac- 
tions, were  such  as  beggar  all  description. 
After  many  bitter  execrations  on  Partridge, 
and  not  fewer  on  himself,  he  ordered  the 
poor  fellow,  who  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  to  nm  down  and  hire  liim  horses  at 
any  rate ;  and  a  very  few  minutes  after- 
wards, having  shuffled  on  his  clothes,  he 
hastened  down  stairs  to  execute  the  orders 
himself,  which  he  If  ad  just  before  given. 

But  before  we  pi-oceed  to  what  passed  \ 
on  his  arrival  in  the  kitchen,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  what  luad  there  hap-  I 
pened  since  Partridge  had   first  left  it  on ! 
i.as  master's  summons.  j 

The  s«  rgeant  was  just  marched  oifwithi 


his  party,  \Uien  tlie  tv,'o  Trisli  gentlemen 
anise,  and  came  lown  stairs;  both  com- 
plaining, that  they  had  been  so  often  waked 
by  the  noises  in  the  inn,  that  they  had 
never  once  been  able  to  close  their  eyes  all 
ni^t. 

The  coach  wliich  had  I  rought  the  young 
lady  and  her  maid,  and  which,  perhaps,  the 
reader  may  have  lutherto  concluded  washer 
own,  was  indeed  a  return-coach  belonging 
to  Mr.  King,  of  Bath,  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  honestest  men  that  ever  dealt  in  horse- 
flesh, and  whose  coaches  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  all  ou-r  readers  who  travel  that  road. 
By  which  means,  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
the  pleasure  of  riding  in  the  very  coach,  and 
being  driven  by  the  very  coachman,  that  is 
recorded  in  this  history. 

The  coachman  having  but  two  passen 
gers,  and  hearing  Mr.  Macklachlan  waa 
gomg  to  Bath,  offered  to  carry  him  thither 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  He  was  induced 
to  this  by  the  report  of  the  hostler,  who  said, 
that  the  horse  which  Mr.  Macklachlan  had 
hired  from  Worcester,  would  be  much  more 
pleased  wdth  returning  to  liis  friends  there, 
than  to  prosecute  a  long  journey  ;  for  that 
the  said  horse  was  rather  a  two-legged  than 
a  lour-legged  animal. 

Mr.  Macklachlan  immediately  closed  with 
the  proposal  of  the  coachman,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  persuaded  liis  friend  Fitzpatrick 
to  accept  01  the  fourth  place  in  the  coach. 
This  conveyance  the  soreness  of  his  bonea 
made  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a  horse  ; 
and  being  well  avssured  of  meeting  with  his 
wife  at  Bath,  he  thought  a  little  delay  would 
be  of  no  consequence. 

Macklachlan,  who  was  much  the  sharper 
man  of  the  two,  no  sooner  heard  that  this 
lady  came  from  Chester,  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances which  he  learned  from  the  host- 
ler, than  it  came  into  his  head  that  she  might 
possibly  be  his  friend's  wife  ;  and  presently 
acquainted  him  with  this  suspicion,  which 
had  never  once  occurred  to  Fitzpatrick  him- 
self. To  say  the  truth,  he  was  one  of  those 
compositions  which  nature  makes  up  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  and  forgets  to  put  any  brains 
Into  their  head. 

Now  it  happens  to  this  sort  of  men,  as  to 
bad  hounds,  who  never  hit  off' a  fault  them.- 
selves;  but  no  sooner  doth  a  dog  of  sagacity 
open  liis  mouth,  than  they  immediately  ay 
the  same,  and,  Avithout  the  guidance  of  any 
scent,  run  directly  forward  as  fast  as  they 
are  able.  In  the  same  manner,  the  very  mo- 
ment Mr.  Macklaclilan  had  mentioned  hi? 
apprehension,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  instantly  con- 
curred, and  flew  directly  up  stairs,  to  sur- 
prise his  wife,  before  he  knew  where  she 
was,  and  unluckily,  (as  Fortune  k)ves  to  play 
tricks  with  those  gentlemen  who  put  them 
selves  entirely  under  conduct,)  ran  his  hea«i 
against  severa  doors  and  posts  to  no  z  ur 
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pose.     Mucli  kinder  was  she  to  me,  when 

?lie  snnrLTOsteJ  tliat  simile  of  the  hounds,  just 
heio'e  inserted  ;  since  llie  ])Oor  wile  mnv,  on 
these  occasions,  he  so  justly  compared  to  n 
inmted  luire.  Like  that  little  wretched  ani- 
mal, she  pricks  up  her  ears  to  listen  after  the 
voice  of  her  pursuer ;  like  her,  flies  away 
tremhlinii;  when  she  hears  it;  and,  like  her, 
is  i^encrally  overtaken  and  destroyed  in  the 
end. 

Tills  was  not  hoA/cver  the  case  at  pre- 
sent; for,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  as  if  this  had  been  a  real  chase,  en- 
tered a  gentleman  hallooing  as  hunters  do 
when  the  hounds  are  at  a  fault.  He  was 
just  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  had  many 
attendants  at  his  heels. 

Here,  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint thee  with  some  matters,  which,  if 
thou  dost  know  already,  thou  art  wiser  tlian 
I  take  thee  to  be.  And  this  information 
thou  shalt  receive  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

/?»  isJUch  are  concluded  the  adventures. that  happened 
at  the  inn  at  Upton. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  tliis  gentleman 
just  arrived  was  no  other  person  than  Squire 
Western  himself,  ivho  was  come  hither  in 
pursuit  of  his  daui^nter ;  and  had  he  fortu- 
nately been  two  hours  earlier,  he  had  not 
only  found  her,  but  his  niece  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  for  such  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick,  who  had  run  away  with  her  five  years 
before,  out  of  the  custody  of  that  sage  lady, 
Madam  Western. 

Now  this  lady  had  departed  from  the 
inn  much  about  the  same  time  with  So- 
phia ;  for  having  been  waked  by  the  voice 
of  her  husband,  she  had  sent  up  for  the 
landlady,  and  being  by  her  apprised  of  the 
matter,  had  bribed  the  good  woman,  at  an 
extravagant  price,  to  furnish  her  with 
horses  for  her  escape.  Such  prevalence 
had  money  in  this  family ;  and  though  ihe 
mistress  would  have  turned  away  her  maid 
for  a  corrupt  hussy,  if  she  had  known  as 
much  as  the  reader,  yet  she  w^as  no  more 
proof  against  corruption  lierself  tlian  poor 
Susan  had  been. 

Mr.  Western  and  his  nephew  were  not 
known  to  one  another;  nor  indeed  would 
the  former  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
atter,  if  lie  had  known  him  ;  for  this  being 
a  stolen  m^atch,  and  consequently  an  un- 
natural one  in  the  opinion  of  the  good 
squire,  he  liad,  from  the  time  of  her  com- 
mitting it,  abandoned  the  poor  young 
creature,  who  was  then  no  more  than 
eighteen,  ;s  <v  monstT.  and  had  never 
since  sulTe.cd  her  to  be  named  in  his 
presence 


The  kitchen  was  now  a  scene  of  univer- 
sal confusion.  Western  inquiring  after  fns 
daughter,  and  Fitzpatrick  as  eagerly  after 
his  wife,  when  Jones  ent(,'red  the  room, 
unfortunately  having  Sophia's  muff  m  hi:< 
hand. 

As  soon  as  Western  saw  Jones,  he  set 
up  the  same  lioUoaas  is  used  by  sportsmen 
when  their  game  is  in  view,  lie  then  im 
mediately  run  up,  and  laid  hold  of  Jones, 
crying,  '  We  have  got  the  dog-fox,  I  war- 
rant the  bitcli  is  not  far  off.'  The  jargon 
which  followed  lor  some  minutes,  where 
many  spoke  different  things  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, so  it  would  be  no  less  unpleasant  to 
read. 

Jones  having,  at  length,  shaken  Mr. 
Western  off,  and  some  of  the  company 
having  interfered  between  tliem,  our  hero 
protested  his  innocence  as  to  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  lady;  when  Parson  Supple 
stepped  up,  and  said,  '  It  is  folly  to  deny 
it;  for  why,  the  marks  of  guilt  are  in  thy 
hands.  I  will  myself  asseverate,  and  bind 
it  by  an  oath,  that  the  mufi"  thou  bearest 
in  thy  hand  belongeth  untoMadara  Sophia; 
for  I  have  frequently  observed  her,  of  later 
da^'-s,  to  bear  it  about  her.' — '  My  daugh- 
tei^'s  muff!'  cries  the  squire,  in  a  rage. 
'  fiath  he  got  my  daughter's  muff"!  bear 
witness,  the  n;oods  are  found  upon  him. 
I'll  have  him  before  a  justice  of  peace  this 
instant.  Where  is  my  daughter,  villain  .^ 
— '  Sir,'  said  Jones, '  I  beg  you  would  be 
pacified.  The  muff,  \  acknowledge,  is  the 
young  lady's  ;  but,  upon  my  honour,  I  have 
never  seen  her.'  At  these  words  Western 
lost  all  patience,  and  grew  inarticulate  with 
rage. 

Some  of  the  servants  had  acquainted 
Fitzpatrick  who  Mr.  Western  was.  The 
good  Irishman,  therefore,  thinking  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  to  do  an  act  of  service 
to  his  uncle,  and  by  that  means  might  pos- 
sibly obtain  his  favour,  stepped  up  to 
Jones,  and  cried  out, '  Upon  my  conscience 
sir,  you  may  be  ashamed  of  denying  your 
having  seen  the  gentleman's  daughter  be- 
fore my  face,  when  you  know  I  found  you 
there  upon  tlie  bed  together.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  Western,  he  offered  to  conduct  him 
immediately  to  the  room  where  his  daugh- 
ter was ;  which  offer  being  accepted,  lie, 
the  squire,  the  parson,  and  some  others, 
ascended  directly  to  Mrs.  Waters's  cham- 
ber, which  they  entered  with  no  less  vio- 
lenre  than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  donr 
belore. 

The  poor  lady  started  from  her  sleep 
with  as  much  amazement  as  terror,  and 
beheld  at  her  bed-side  a  figure  which  migh 
very  well  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  ou. 
of  Bedlam.  Such  wildness  and  confusion 
were  in  the  looks  of  Mr.  Western;  wb:. 
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i!0  sooner  saw  the  lady,  tlian  he  started 
bank,  sliowini^  suiriciently  by  his  manner, 
before  he  spoke,  tiiat  this  was  not  the  per- 
son soii<i:ht  after. 

So  much  more  tenderly  do  women  vahie 
their  reputation  than  their  persons,  that 
though  the  latter  seemed  now  in  more  dan- 
ger than  before ;  yet,  as  tl)e  former  was 
secure,  the  lady  screamed  not  with  such 
violence  as  sliehad  done  on  the  other  occa- 
sion. However,  she  no  sooner  found  lier- 
self  alone,  than  she  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  further  repose;  and,  as  slie  had  sulTicient 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  present 
lodging,  she  dressed  herself  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition. 

Mr.  Western  now  proceeded  to  search 
the  wliole  liouse,  but  to  as  little  purpose  as 
he  had  disturbed  poor'Mrs.  AVaters.  He 
then  returned  disconsolate  into  the  kitchen, 
where  he  found  Jones  in  the  custody  of  his 
servants. 

This  violent  uproar  liad  raised  all  the 
people  in  the  house,  though  it  was  yet 
scarcely  daylight.  Among  these  was  a 
f^rave  gentleman,  who  had  the  honour  to 
be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  lor  the 
county  of  Worcester.  Of  which  Mr.  Wes- 
tern was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  offered 
to  lay  his  complaint  belbre  him.  Tiie  jus- 
tice declined  executing  his  office,  as  he  said 
he  had  no  clerk  present,  nor  no  book  about 
justice  business  ;  and  that  he  could  not 
carry  all  the  law  in  liis  head  about  stealing 
away  daughters,  and  such  sort  of  things. 

Here  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  offered  to  lend  him 
fiis  assistance,  informing  the  company  that 
he  had  himself  been  bred  to  the  law.  (And 
indeed  he  had  served  three  years  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when, 
shoosing  a  genteeler  walk  in  life,  he  quitted 
his  master,  came  over  to  England,  and  set 
up  that  business  w^hich  requires  no  appren- 
ticeship, namely,  that  of  a  gentleman,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready partly  mentioned.) 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declared  that  the  law 
concerning  daugliters  was  out  of  the  present 
case ;  that  stealing  a  muff"  was  undoubtedly 
felony,  and  the  goods  being  found  upon  the 
person,  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  magistrate,  upon  the  encouragement 
of  so  learned  a  coadjutor,  and  upon  the  vio- 
lent intercession  of  the  squire,  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair 
of  justice,  where  being  placed,  upon  view- 
ixjfr  the  muff"  which  Jones  still  held  in  his 
hand,  and  upon  the  parson's  swearing  it  to 
be  the  property  of  Mr.  Western,  he  desired 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  draw  up  a  commitment, 
which  he  said  he  would  siffn. 

Jones  now  desired  to  "be  heard,  wliicli 
♦fas  at  last,  with  difficulty,  granted  him. 
rie  then  produced  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Par- 
.ridflfe,  as  to  the  f  ndinj^  it ;  but  what  vras 


still  more,  §usan  deposed  tha.  Sophia  ner 
self  had  delivered  the  niiuT  to  her,  and  had 
ordered  lier  to  convey  it  into  the  chambei 
where  Mr.  Jones  hml  found  it. 

Wlicther  a  natural  k)ve  of  justice,  or  the 
extraordinary  comeliness  of  Jones,  had 
wrought  on  Susan  to  make  the  discovery,  I 
will  not  determine;  but  such  were  tlie  ef- 
fects of  }ier  evidence,  tliat  the  magistrate, 
throwing  liimself  back  in  his  chair,  declared 
tliat  the  matter  was  now  altogetlier  as  clear 
on  the  side  of  the  prisoner,  as  it  liad  before 
been  against  liim  ;  wilh  which  the  parson 
concurred,  saying.  The  Lord  forbid  he 
should  be  instrumental  in  conmiitting  an 
innocent  person  to  durance.  The  justice 
then  arose,  acquitted  the  prisoner,  and  broke 
up  the  court. 

Mr.  Western  now  gave  every  one  pre- 
sent a  hearty  curse,  and  immediately  order- 
ing his  horses,  departed  in  pursuit  of  his 
daughter,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
his  nepfiew  Fitzpatrick,  or  returning  any 
answer  to  his  claim  of  kindred,  notwilh 
standing  all  the  obligations  he  had  just  re 
ceived  from  that  gentleman.     In  the  vio 
lence,  moreover,  of  his  liurry,  and  of  liis 
passion,  he  luckily  forgot  to  demand  the 
muff  of  Jones  :  I  say,  luckily;  for  lie  would 
have  died  on  the  spot  rather   than  liave 
parted  with  it. 

Jones  likewise,  with  his  friend  Partric?4:;i», 
set  forward  the  moment  he  had  paid  his 
reckoning,  in  quest  of  his  lovely  Sophia, 
whom  lie  now  resolved  nevermore  to  aban- 
don the  pursuit  of.  Nor  could  he  bring 
himself  even  to  take  leaveof  Mrs.  Waters; 
of  whom  he  detested  the  very  thoughts,  as 
she  had  been,  though  not  designedly,  the 
occasion  of  his  missing  the  happiest  inter- 
view with  Sophia,  to  whom  he  now  vowed 
eternal  constancy. 

As  for  Mrs.  Waters,  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  coach  which  was  going  to 
Bath  ;  for  wdiich  place  she  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  Irish  gentlemen,  the 
landlady  kindly  lending  her  her  clothes  ;  in 
return  for  whicn^  she  was  contented  only 
to  receive  about  double  their  value,  as  a 
recompense  for  the  loan.  Upon  the  road 
she  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, who  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
and  indeed  did  all  she  could  to  console  him 
in  the  absence  ol"  his  Avile. 

Thus  ended  the  many  odd  adventures 
wliich  Mr.  Jones  encountered  at  his  inn  at 
Upton,  where  they  talk,  to  this  day,  of  the 
beauty  and  lovely  behaviour  of  the  charm* 
ing  Sophia,  by  the  name  of  the  Somerset 
shire  ansrel. 
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/fi  whkih  the  hi>tory  goes  backward. 

Ukfore  we  pronocd  any  Ihrthrr  in  our 
ustory,  it  may  be  i)roi)er  to  look  a  111  lie 
baci\,  in  order  to  account  for  t[ie  cxtraor- 
.'finai/  ap])tarance  ol'Sotjliiaand  iicr  father 
at  the  inn  at  Upton. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remember, 
that,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  seventh 
Dook  of  our  history,  we  left  Sophia,  after  a 
!onj^  debate  between  love  and  duty,  deci- 
ding the  cause,  as  it  usually,  I  believe, 
happens,  in  favour  of  the  Ibrmer. 

This  debate  )iad  arisen,  as  we  have  there 
shown,  from  a  visit  which  her  liither  had 
just  before  made  her,  in  order  to  Ibrce  her 
consent  to  a  marria<j^e  with  Blifil ;  and 
which  he  had  understood  to  be  fully  implied 
in  her  acknowledgment,  '  that  she  neither 
must  nor  could  refuse  any  absolute  com- 
mand of  his.' 

Now  from  this  visit  the  squire  retired  to 
iiis  evening  potation,  overjoyed  at  the  suc- 
cess he  had  gained  with  his  daughter;  and 
as  he  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  wil- 
ling to  have  partakers  in  his  happiness,  tlie 
beer  was  ordered  to  floAV  very  liberally  into 
the  kitchen ;  so  that  before  eleven  in  the 
evening,  there  was  not  a  single  person  so- 
ber in  the  house,  except  only  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern herse  f,  and  the  charming  Sophia. 

Early  in  t}ie  morning  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  summon  Mr.  Blifil ;  f  )r 
though  the  squire  imagined  that  young 
gentleman  had  been  much  less  acquainted, 
than  he  really  was,  with  the  former  aver- 
sion of  his  daughter;  as  he  had  not,  how- 
ever, 3''et  received  her  consent,  he  longed 
impatiently  to  communicate  it  to  him,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  intended  bride  her- 
self would  confirm  it  with  her  lips.  As  to 
the  wedding,  it  had  the  evening  before  been 
fixed,  by  the  male  parties,  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  next  morning  save  one. 

Brea'kfast  was  now  set  forth  in  the  par- 
lour, where  Mr.  Blifil  attended,  and  where 
the  squire  and  his  sister  likewise  were  as- 
sembled ;  and  now  Sophia  was  ordered  to 
be  called. 

O,  Shakspeare  !  had  I  thy  pen  !  O,  Ho- 
garth !  had  I  thy  pencil!  then  would  I  draw 
the  picture  of  the  poor  serving-man,  Avho, 
tvith  pale  countenance,  staring  e3''es,  chat- 
.ering  teeth,  faltering  tongue,  and  trem- 
Dling  limbs, 

(E'en  sticli  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 

So  dijl!,  so  dead  in  lookjSO  wo-begone, 

Drew  l*riarn's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  nipht, 

And  wou'.d  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd,) 

?nlered  the  room,  and  declared, — thatMa- 
dam  Sophia  was  not  to  b-e  found. 

'  Not  to  be  found  !'  cries  the  squire,  start- 
ngfrom  hi«  chair;  'Zounds  and  d—  ^^.n+io-i ! 
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IJIood  and  fury!  Where,  wlien,  how.  \fbat 
—Not  to  be  found  !  AVhere  :' 

'La!  brother,'  said  Mrs.  Western,  w:th 
true  ])()!itical  coldness,  'you  are  aiwaya 
throwing  yourself  into  such  violent  pas- 
sions l()r  nothing.  My  niece,  I  sui)i)0fie,  i.«i 
only  walked  out  into  the  garden.  I  pro- 
test you  are  grown  so  unreasonable,  tlu^t  i-t 
is  impossible  to  live  in  the  house  witli  you." 

'  Nay,  nay,'  answered  the  squire,  re- 
turning as  suddenly  to  himself,  as  he  had 
gone  fiom  himself;  '  if  that  be  all  the  mat- 
ter, it  signifies  not  much,  but,  upon  my 
soul,  my  mind  misgave  me,  when  the  fel- 
low said  she  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
then  gave  orders  for  the  bell  to  be  rung  \\'i 
the  garden,  and  sat  himself  contentedly 
down.' 

No  two  things  could  be  more  the  reverse 
of  each  other  than  were  the  brother  and 
sister,  in  most  instances;  particularly  in 
this,  that  as  the  brother  never  foresaw  any 
thing  at  a  distance,  but  was  most  sagacious 
in  inunediately  seeing  every  thing  the  mo- 
ment it  had  happened  ;  so  the  sister  eter- 
nally foresaw  at  a  distance,  but  vras  not  so 
quick-sighted  to  objects  before  her  eyes. 
Of  both  these  the  reader  may  have  ob- 
served examples;  and,  indeed,  both  their 
several  talents  were  excessive;  for  as  the 
sister  often  foresaw  what  never  came  to 
pass,  so  the  brother  often  saw  much  moic 
than  was  actually  the  truth. 

This  was  not  however  the  case  at  pre- 
sent. The  same  report  was  1)rought  from 
the  garden,  'as  before  had  been  brought 
from  the  chamber,  that  Madam  Sophia 
was  not  to  be  found. 

The  squire  himself  now  sallied  f()rth. 
and  began  to  roar  forth  the  name  of  So- 
phia as  loudly,  and  in  as  hoarse  a  voice,  as 
whilome  did  Hercules  that  of  Hylas ;  and 
as  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  whole  shore 
echoed  back  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
youth;  so  did  the  house,  the  garden,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  fields,  resound  nolhinsj 
but  the  name  of  Sophia,  in  the  hoarse 
voices  of  men,  and  in  the  shrill  pipes  of  the 
women ;  while  echo  seemed  so  pleased  to 
repeat  the  beloved  sound,  that  if  there  is 
really  such  a  person,  1  believe  Ovid  hath 
belied  her  sex. 

Nothing  reiorned  for  a  Ions*  time  but 
confusion  ;  till  at  last  the  squire,  havinjj 
sufficiently  spent  his  breath,  reiurncd  lo 
the  park)ur,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Western 
and  Mr.  Blifil,  and  threw  himself,  witl"j  the 
utmost  dejection  in  his  countenaiice,  into  a 
great  chair. 

Here  Mrs.  Western  began  to  apply  the 
following  consolation  : 

'  Brother,  I  am  sorry  for  what  hath  hap- 
pened ;  and  that  my  niece  should  have  t)e- 
haved  herself  in  a  manner  so  unbecom)ng 
her  family;  but  it  is  all  your  own  utxin^ 
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Biul  yi)ii  havL'  nolxxly  to  tliank  but  yourself. 
You  know  she  lial.h  been  etbicated  always 
in  a  nifinner  directly  contrary  to  ny  ad- 
rice,  and  now  ^--ou  see  the  consequence. 
Have  I  not  a  tliousand  times  argued  with 
von  about  f^ivinf^  my  niece  her  own  will? 
/But  you  know  1  never  could  ])revail  u])on 
you  ;  and  when  I  iiad  taken  so  much  pains 
to  eradicate  her  headstron<T  opinions,  and 
to  rectify  your  errors  in  policy,  y(-u  know 
she  was  taken  out  of  my  hands ;  so  that  I 
have  nothing  to  answer  I'or.  Had  I  been 
trusted  entirely  with  tlie  care  of  her  educa- 
tion, no  fnich  accident  as  this  had  ever  be- 
lalien  you  ;  so  that  you  must  comfort  your- 
self by  thinking  it  was  all  your  own  doing; 
and  indeed,  wliat  else  could  be  expected 
from  such  indulgence  ?' 

'Zounds!  sister,'  answered  he,  'you  are 
enough  to  make  one  mad.  Have  I  in- 
dulged lier.''  Have  I  given  her  her  will  ? — 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  night  that  I 
threatened,  if  she  disobeyed  me,  to  confine 
her  to  her  chamber  upon  bread  and  water, 
as  long  as  she  lived. — You  would  provoke 
the  patience  of  Job.' 

'  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like?'  replied 
she.  '  Brother,  if  I  had  not  the  patience 
of  fifty  Jobs,  you  would  make  me  forget  all 
decency  and  decorum.  Why  would  you 
interfere  ?  Did  I  not  ])eg  you,  did  I  not  en- 
treat you,  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  to 
me?  You  have  defeated  all  the  operations 
of  the  campaign  by  one  false  step.  Would 
any  m.an  in  his  senses  have  provoked  a 
daughter  by  such  threats  as  fliese  ?  How 
often  have  1  told  you,  that  English  women 
are  not  to  be  treated  like  Ciracessian* 
slaves.  AVe  have  the  protection  of  the 
world  :  we  are  to  be  won  by  gentle  means 
only,  and  not  to  be  hectored,  and  bullied, 
and  beat  into  compliance.  I  tiiank  Hea- 
ven, no  Salique  law  governs  liere.  Bro- 
ther, 3'-ou  have  a  roughness  in  your  man- 
ner which  no  woman  but  myself  would 
bear.  I  do  not  wonder  my  niece  was 
frightened  and  terrified  into  taking  this 
measure ;  and,  to  speak  honestly,  I  tliink 
my  niece  will  be  justified  to  the  world  for 
what  she  hath  done.  I  repeat  it  to  you 
again,  brother,  you  must  comfort  yourself, 
hy  remembering  that  it  was  all  your  own 
f;mlt.  How  often  liave  I  advised — '  Here 
Western  rose  hastily  t>om  his  cha  r,  and, 
venting  two  or  three  horrid  impre  rations, 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  was  departed,  his  sister  ex- 
pressed more  bitterness,  (if  possible,) 
against  iiim,  tlian  she  had  done  while  he 
was  present;  for  the  truth  of  which  she 
appealed  to  Mr.  Blifi!,  who,  with  great 
complacence,  acquiesced  entirely  in  all  she 
«ai.i ;  but  excused  all    the  faults   of  Mr. 

*  P^.-sibly  Cirr-Tssian. 


Western,  'as  tliey  must  be  considered, 
he  said,  '  to  have  i)rocecded  from  the  too 
inordinate  f()ndness  of  a  (iithcr,  which  must 
be  allowed  the  name  of  an  amiable  weak- 
ness.'— '  So  much  the  more  inexcusable, 
answered  the  lady  ;  '  for  whom  doth  he 
ruin  by  Ids  loudness,  but  his  own  cliild:' 
To  which  Blifil  immediately  agreed. 

Mrs.  Western  then  began  to  express 
great  confusion  on  the  account  of  Mr.  I31ifil, 
and  of  the  usage  which  he  had  received 
from  a  family  to  v/hich  lie  intended  so 
much  honour.  On  this  subject  she  treated 
the  folly  of  her  niece  witli  great  severity  ; 
but  concluded  with  tlirowing  the  whole  on 
her  brother,  who,  she  said,  was  inexcusa- 
ble to  have  proceeded  so  far  without  better 
assurances  of  his  daughter's  consent.  '  But 
he  was,'  says  she,  '  always  of  a  violent 
headstrong  temper  ;  and  I  can  scarce  for- 
give myself  for  all  the  advice  I  have  tlirown 
away  upon  him.' 

After  much  of  this  kind  of  conversation, 
which,  perhaps,  Avould  not  greatly  enter- 
tain the  reader,  was  it  liere  particuJarly 
related,  Mr.  Blifil  took  his  leave,  and  re- 
turned home,  not  highly  pleased  with  liis 
disappointment;  which,  however,  the  phi- 
losophy which  he  had  acquired  from 
Square,  and  the  religion  infused  into  him 
by  Thwackum,  together  with  somewhat 
else,  taught  him  to  bear,  rather  better  than 
more  passionate  lovers  bear  these  kinds  of 
evils. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  escape  ^  Sophia. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  after  Sophia, 
whom  the  reader,  if  he  loves  her  half  so 
well  as  I  do,  will  rejoice  to  find  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  her  passionate  father, 
and  from  those  of  her  dispassionate  lover. 

Twelve  times  did  the  iron  register  o/ 
time  beat  on  the  sonorous  bell-metal,  sum- 
moning the  ghosts  to  rise,  and  Avalk  thei 
nightly  round. — In  plainer  language,  it 
was  twelve  o'clock,  and  ail  the  lamily,  as 
we  liave  said,  lav  buried  in  drink  and 
sleep,  except  only  Mrs.  Western,  who  was 
deeply  engaged  in  reading  a  political 
pamphlet;  and  except  our  heroine,  who 
now  softly  stole  down  stairs,  and  Iiaving 
unbarred  and  uidocked  one  ot*  the  house- 
doors,  sallied  Ibrth,  and  hastened  to  the 
place  of  a])pointmout. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  pretty  arta 
which  ladies  sometimes  ])ract.ise,  to  dls"  lav 
their  fears  on  every  little  occasion,  (almost 
as  many  as  the  other  sex  use  to  conceal 
theirs,)  certainly  there  is  a  degree  o' 
courage,  wliich  not  only  becomes  a  wtv 
man,  but  is  often  necessary  to  enable  her 
to  discharge  her  ("ulv.     It  is,  irM.*eed.  tt^ 
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idea  of  fiercci.css  ^n  1  n-A  of  i)r:ivcry, 
vvliicli  destroys  -lie  Icmale  Ctniracter  ;  (or 
«vho  can  read  tiic  story  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated Arria,  without  conccivin*:^  as  hi.<!;li 
an  o])iiuon  of  her  ij^entleness  and  tender- 
ness as  of  lier  fortitude  ?  At  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  man}"-  a  woman,  who  shrieks  at  a 
mouse  or  a  rat,  may  he  capahle  of  poison- 
ing a  husband  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  of  driv- 
inir  him  to  ])oison  himself. 

Sopliia,  with  all  the  ";ent'.cness  which  a 
woman  can  have,  had  all  the  spirit  which 
she  ought  to  have.  When,  therclore,  she 
came  to  the  place  of  appointment,  and,  m- 
stead  of  meeting  her  maid,  as  v/as  agreed, 
saw  a  man  ride  directly  up  to  her,  she  nei- 
ther screamed  out,  nor  fainted  away:  not 
that  her  pulse  then  beat  with  its  usual  regu- 
larity ;  lor  she  was,  at  first,  under  some 
surprise  and  apprehension  :  but  these  were 
relieved  almost  as  soon  as  raised,  when 
the  man,  pulling  off  his  hat,  asked  her,  in 
a  very  submissive  manner,  'If  her  ladyship 
did  not  expect  to  meet  another  lady?'  And 
then  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  he  was 
sent  to  conduct  her  to  that  lady. 

Sophia  could  have  no  possible  suspicion 
of  any  lalsehood  in  this  account :  she  there- 
fore mounted  resolutely  behind  the  fellow, 
who  conveyed  her  safe  to  a  town  about 
five  miles  distant,  where  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  the  good  Mrs.  Honour  : 
'or  as  the  soul  oi  her  v/aiting-w^oman  was 
wrapt  up  in  those  very  habiliments  which 
used  to  envvTap  her  body,  she  could  by  no 
means  bring  herself  to  trust  them  out  of 
her  sight.  Upon  these,  therefore,  she  kept 
guard  in  person,  while  she  detached  the 
iforesaid  fellow  after  her  mistress,  ha  vino; 
:fiven  him  all  proper  instructions. 

They  now  debated  what  course  to  take, 
n  order  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ern,  who  they  knew  would  send  after  tliem 
n  a  fev/  hours.  The  London  road  had 
such  charms  for  Honour,  that  she  Avas  de- 
sirous of  going  on  directly ;  allemng,  that 
as  Sophia  could  not  be  missed  till  eight  or 
nine  the  next  morning,  her  pursuers  would 
not  be  able  to  overtake  her,  ev^en  though  they 
knew  which  way  she  had  gone.  But  So- 
pliia  had  too  much  at  stake  to  venture  any 
thing  to  chance  ;  nor  did  she  dare  trust  too 
much  to  her  tender  limbs,  in  a  contest 
which  was  to  be  decided  only  by  swiftness. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  travel  across  the 
countr}'',  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  then  to  take  the  direct  road  to  London. 
So,  having  hired  horses  to  go  twenty  miles 
one  wa7,  when  she  intended  to  go  twenty 
HMles  tb.3  other,  she  set  forward  with  the 
same  guide,  bdiind  whom  she  had  ridden 
from  her  father's  house  ;  the  guide  having 
now  taken  up  behind  him  in  the  room  of 
ISophia,  a  much  heavier,  a.  well  as  a  much 
*;ss  love  ly  burden  ;  being,  indeed,  a  huge 


l)ortmanteau,  well  stuffed  with  thoi^o  out 
side  ornaments,  by  means  of  which  the  fai: 
Honour  h()])ed  to  gain  many  conquasto 
and,  finally,  to  make  her  fortune  in  Loudon 
city. 

When  they  had  gone  about  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  inn,  on  tlie  London  road, 
Sophia  rode  nj)  to  the  guide,  and,  v.-ith  a 
voice  much  fuller  of  honey  than  was  ever 
that  of  Plato,  though  his  mouth  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  bee-hive,  begged  him 
to  take  the  first  turning  which  led  towards 
Bristol. 

Reader,  I  am  not  superstitious,  nor  any 
great  believer  in  m()d<?rn  miracles.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  deliver  the  following  as  a 
certain  truth  ;  for,  indeed,  I  can  scarce 
credit  it  myself;  but  the  fidelity  of  an  his- 
torian obliges  me  to  relate  what  hath  been 
confidently  asserted.  The  horse,  then,  en 
which  the  guide  rode,  is  reported  to  have 
been  so  charmed  by  vSophia's  voice,  that  he 
made  a  full  stop,  and  expressed  an  unwil- 
lingness to  proceed  any  larther. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  may  be  true, 
and  less  miraculous  than  it  hath  been  repre- 
sented ;  since  the  natural  cause  seems  ade- 
quate to  the  effect :  for  as  the  guide  at  that 
moment  desisted  from  a  constant  applica- 
tion of  his  armed  right  heel,  (for,  like  Hu- 
dibras,  he  wore  but  one  spur,)  it  is  more 
than  ])ossible,  that  this  omission  alone  nnght 
occasion  the  beast  to  stop,  especially  as  thia 
was  very  frequent  witli  him  at  other  times. 

But  if  the  voice  of  Sophia  had  really  an 
effect  on  the  horse,  it  had  very  little  on  the 
rider.  He  answered,  somevvdiat  surlily, 
'  That  measter  had  ordered  him  to  go  <% 
different  way,  and  that  lie  should  lose  his 
place,  if  he  went  any  other  than  that  ne 
was  ordered.' 

Sophia,  finding  all  her  persuasions  Had 
no  effect,  began  now  to  add  irresistible 
charms  to  her  voice ;  charms  Avhich,  accor- 
ding to  the  proverb,  makes  thie  old  mare 
trot,  instead  of  standing  still;  ch'amis  !  lo 
which  modern  ages  have  attrituted  all  that 
irresistible  force  which  the  ancients  imputed 
to  perfect  oratory.  In  a  word,  she  promised 
she  would  reward  him  to  his  utmost  CApec- 
tation. 

Tlie  lad  was  not  totally  deaf  to  these 
promises  ;  but  he  disliked  their  being  indefi- 
nite ;  for  though  perhaps  he  had  never 
heard  that  word,  jet  that  in  fact  was  his 
objection.  He  said,  '  Gentlevolks  did  not 
consider  the  case  of  poor  voiks  ;  tha!:  he  had 
like  to  have  been  turned  away  the  other 
day,  for  riding  about  the  country  with  a 
gentleman  from  Squire  Allworthy's,  who 
did  not  reward  him  as  he  should  have  done.' 

'  With  whom  ?'  says  Sophia,  eagerly 
'With  a  gentleman  from  Squire  Allwor 
thy's,'  repeated  the  lad  ;  '  the  squire's  son 
I   think  they  call  un." — 'Whither?  whico 
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•%'ay  did  he  f^o?'  says  Sophia.  'Why,  a 
rttlie  o'  one  side  o'  Bristol,  about  twenty 
niiJes  oil,'  answered  the  lad. — '  Guide  me,' 
says  Sophia,  '  to  th<  same  place,  and  I'll 
o-ive  thee  a  (]^uinea,  or  two.  if  one  is  not 
sufficient.' — '  To  be  certain,'  said  the  boy, 
•  t  is  honestly  worth  two,  when  your  lady- 
ship considers  what  a  risk  I  run  ;  but,  how- 
ever, if  your  ladyship  will  promise  me  the 
two  guineas,  I'll  e'en  veiiturc :  to  be  cer- 
tain it  is  a  sinful  thing  to  ride  about  my 
measter's  horses  ;  but  one  comfort  is,  I  can 
only  be  turned  away,  and  two  ouineas  will 
partly  make  me  amends.' 

The  barjrain  being  thus  struck,  the  lad 
turned  aside  into  the  Bristol  road,  and  So- 
phia set  forward  in  pursuit  of  Jones,  highly 
contrary  to  the  remonstrances  oi'  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, wiio  had  much  more  desire  to  see 
London,  than  to  see  Mr.  Jones  :  for  indeed 
Bhe  was  not  his  friend  with  her  mistress,  as 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  neglect  in  cer- 
tain pecuniary  civilities,  whicli  are  by  cus- 
tom due  to  the  waiting-gentlewoman  in  all 
love  affairs,  and  more  especially  in  those  of 
a  clandestine  kind.  This  we  impute  rather 
to  the  carelessness  of  his  temper,  than  to 
any  Avant  of  generosity ;  but  perhaps  she 
derived  it  from  the  latter  motive.  Certain 
it  is,  that  she  hated  him  very  bitterly  on 
that  account,  and  resolved  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  injuring  him  with  her  mis- 
tress. It  was  therefore  higlily  unkicky  for 
her,  that  she  liad  gone  to  the  very  same 
town  and  inn  whence  Jones  had  started, 
and  still  more  unlucky  was  she,  in  having 
stumbled  on  the  same  guide,  and  on  this  ac- 
cidental discovery  which  Sophia  had  made. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Hambrook*  at 
the  break  of  day,  where  Honour  was,  against 
her  will,  charged  to  inquire  the  route  which 
Mr.  Jones  had  taken.  Of  this,  indeed,  the 
guide  liimself  could  have  informed  tliem  ; 
wit  Sophia,  I  know  not  for  what  reason, 
never  asked  him  the  question. 

When  Mrs.  Honour  had  made  her  report 
from  the  landlord,  Sophia,  with  much  diffi- 
:ultv,  procured  some  indifferent  horses, 
which  brought  her  to  the  inn  where  Jones 
"had  been  confined,  rather  by  the  misfortune 
of  meeting  with  a  surgeon,  than  by  having 
met  Vv'ith  a  broken  head. 

Here  Honour  being  again  cliarged  with 
n  commission  of  inquiry,  had  no  sooner  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  landlady,  and  liad  de- 
Bcribed  the  person  of  Mr.  Jones,  tlian  that 
Bagacimis  woman  began, in  a  vulgar  phrase, 
to  smell  a  rat.  When  Sophia,  tiierefore, 
entered  the  room,  instead  of  answering  the 
maid,  the  landlady,  addressing  herself  to 
the  mistress,  began  the  following  speecli ; 
'  Good-lack-a-day !  why  there  now,  who 
would  have  thought  it !  I  protest  the  love- 


*  Thi-i  was  the  village  where  JoJie?  met  tljj  quakcr. 


liest  couple  that  ever  eye  beheld.  I-fackins 
madam,  it  is  no  wonder  the  squire  run  on 
so  about  your  ladyship.  He  told  me  in- 
deed you  was  the  linest  lady  in  the  world, 
and  to  be  sure  so  you  be.  Mercy  on  him, 
poor  heart,  I  bepitied  him,  so  I  did,  when 
Iwi  used  to  hug  his  pillow,  and  call  it  his 
dear  Madam  Sophia.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  to  the  wars:  I  tola 
him  there  were  men  enow  that  were  good 
for  nothing  else  but  to  be  killed,  that  had 
not  the  love  of  such  fine  ladies.' 

'Sure,' says  Sophia,  '  tiie  good  woman 
is  distracted.' — 'No,  no,'  cries  the  landlady 
'  I  am  not  distracted.  What,  dotii  vour 
ladyship  think  I  don't  know,  then  ?  t  as- 
sure you  he  told  me  all.' — 'Whateaucy 
fellow?'  cries  Honour,  'told  you  any  thing 
of  my  lady  ?' — '  No  saucy  fellow,'  answered 
the  landlady,  'but  the  young  gentleman 
you  inquired  after;  and  a  very  pretty 
young  gentleman  he  is,  and  he  loves  Ma 
dam  Sophia  Western  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.' — '  He  love  my  lady!  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  woman,  she  is  meat  for  his  master. 
— '  Nay,  Honour,'  said  Sophia,  interrupt 
ing  her,  '  don't  be  angry  with  the  good 
woman ;  she  intends  no  harm.' — '  No, 
marry,  don't  I,'  answered  the  landlady, 
emboldened  by  the  soft  accents  of  Sophia; 
and  then  launched  into  a  long  narrative  too 
tedious  to  be  here  set  down,  in  which  some 
passages  dropped,  that  gave  a  little  offence 
to  Sophia,  and  much  more  to  her  waiting- 
woman,  who  hence  took  occasion  to  abuse 
poor  Jones  to  her  mistress  the  moment 
they  were  alone  together,  saying,  '  that  he 
must  be  a  very  p.t.Tul  fellow,  and  could 
have  no  love  for  a  lady,  whose  name  he 
would  thus  prostitute  in  an  alehouse.' 

Sophia  did  not  see  his  behaviour  in  so 
v^ery  disadvantageous  a  light,  and  was, 
perhaps,  more  pleased  with  the  violeni 
raptures  of  his  love,  (which  the  landlady 
exaggerated  as  much  as  she  had  done 
every  other  circum.stance,)  than  she  was 
offended  with  the  rest;  and,  indeed,  she 
imputed  the  Avhole  to  the  extravagance, 
or  rather  ebullience  of  his  passion,  and  to 
the  openness  of  his  heart. 

This  incident,  however,  being  afterwards 
revived  in  lier  mind,  and  placed  in  the 
most  odious  colours  by  Honour,  servea  to 
heighten  and  give  credit  to  those  unlucky 
occurrences  at  Upton,  and  assisted  the 
waiting-woman  in  her  endeavours  to  make 
her  mistress  depart  from  tliat  inn  v/it)iout 
seeing  Jones. 

The  landlady,  finding  Sophia  inteiideo 
to  stay  no  longer  than  till  her  horses  were 
ready,  and  that  without  either  eating  oi 
drinking,  soon  withdrew;  when  Honour 
began  to  take  her  mistress  to  task,  (for 
indeed,  she  used  great  freedom,)  and  aftei 
a  long  harancrue,  in  which  she  remjided 
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her  of  lier  intent.  )n  to  <^o  to  London,  and 
a'ave  IVeciucnt  liints  of  the  in>j)r()i)ricfy  o-f 
pursuin<^  a  youn<j^  fellow,  slie  at  last  con- 
cluded  with  tliis  serious  exliortation  :  '  For 
Heaven's  sake,  niadani,  consider  what  you 
are  aiiout,  and  wiiither  you  are  o^oini^. 

Tiiis  advice  to  a  lady,  who  liad  already 
r'^ie  near  Ibrty  niiley,  and  in  no  very 
agreeable  season,  may  seem  foolish  enough. 
It  may  be  supi)osed,  she  had  well  con- 
pulereii  and  resolved  this  already ;  nay, 
Mrs.  Honour,  l)y  the  hints  she  threw  out, 
seemed  to  think  so  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not, 
is  the  opinion  of  many  readers,  who  have, 
I  make  no  doubt,  been  long  since  well  con- 
vinced of  the  purpose  of  our  heroine,  and 
have  heartily  condemned  her  f(U'  it  as  a 
wanton  baggage. 

But,  in  reality,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Sophia  had  been  lately  so  distracted  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  her  duty  and  love  to 
her  father,  her  hatred  to  Blifd,  her  compas- 
sion, and,  (why  should  we  not  confess  the 
truth  ?)  her  love  for  Jones;  which  last,  the 
behaviour  of  her  father,  of  her  aunt,  of 
tvery  one  else,  and  more  particularly  of 
Jones  himseli',  had  blown  into  a  flame, 
that  her  mind  v%''as  in  tliat  confused  state, 
which  may  be  truly  said  to  make  us  igno- 
rant of  what  we  do,  or  whither  we  go,  or 
rather,  indeed,  indifferent  as  to  the  conse- 
quence of  either. 

The  prudent  and  saar^i  advice  of  her 
maid,  produced,  liowever,  some  cool  reflec- 
tion ;  and  she  at  length  determined  to  go  to 
Gloucester,  and  thence  to  proceed  directly 
to  London. 

But,  unluckily,  a  i'ew  miles  before  she 
entered  that  town,  she  met  the  hack-at- 
torney, who,  as  is  before  mentioned,  liad 
dined  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  This  fellow 
being  well  known  to  I^Irs.  Honour,  stopped 
and  spoke  to  her  ;  of  which  Sophia  at  that 
time  took  little  notice,  more  than  to  inquire 
who  he  was. 

But  having  had  a  more  particular  ac- 
count l^om  Honour  of  this  man  afterwards 
It  Gloucester,  and  hearing  of  the  great  ex- 


pedition he  usually  made  in  travelling,  lor 
which,  (as  hath  1/een  before  observed.)  he 
was  particularly  famous;  r(,'Collecti ng  like- 
wise, that  she  had  overheard  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour inform  him,  that  they  were  going  to 
(ijoucester,  she  began  to  (ear  lest  her  father 
might,  by  this  fijllow's  means,  1)0  able  to 
trace  her  to  that  city  ;  wherefore,  if  she 
should  there  strike  into  the  London  road, 
she  apjnehended  he  v/ould  certainly  be  able 
10  overtake  her.  She  therefore  altered  her 
resolution;  and  having  hired  horses  to  giV 
a  week's  journey,  a  way  which  she  did  not 
intend  to  travel,  she  again  set  forv/ard  after 
a  light  refreshment,  contrary  to  the  desire 
and  earnest  entreati\s  of  her  maid,  and  to 
the  no  less  vchemixit  remonstrances  of 
Mrs.  Whitefield,  who,  from  good-breeding, 
or,  perhaps,  from  good-nature,  (for  the 
])opr  young  lady  appeared  much  fatigued,) 
pressed  her  very  heartily  to  stay  that 
evening  at  Gloucester. 

Having  refreshed  herself  only  v/ith  some 
tea,  and  with  lying  about  tv/o  hours  on  the 
bed,  while  her  horses  were  gettinfr  ready, 
she  resolutely  leflt  Mrs.  Whitefield  s  about 
eleven  at  night,  and  striking  directly  into 
the  Worcester  road,  within  less  than  four 
hours  arrived  at  that  very  inn  where  we 
last  sav/  fter. 

Having  thus  traced  our  heroine  very 
particularly  back  from  her  departure,  til! 
her  arrival  at  Upton,  we  shall,  in  a  very 
few  words,  bring  fier  father  to  the  same 
place  ;  who,  having  received  the  first  scent 
from  the  post-boy,  who  conducted  his 
daughter  to  Hambrook,  very  easily  traced 
her  afterwards  to  Gloucester ;  whence  he 
pursued  her  to  Upton,  as  he  had  learned 
Mr.  Jones  had  taken  that  route,  (for  Par- 
tridge, to  use  the  squire's  expression,  lel^ 
every  where  a  strong  scent  behind  him,) 
and  he  doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Sophia 
travelled,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  ran  the 
same  way.  He  used,  indeed,  a  very  coarse 
expression,  which  need  noi  be  here  insert- 
ed ;  as  fox-hunters,  who  alone  would  under- 
stand it,  will  easily  suggest  it  to  themelves. 


BOOK  XI. 


CONTAINING    ABOUT    THREE    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  L 

Jl  cnist  for  the  critics. 

In  our  last  inula!  chapter,  we  may  be 
nuppoaed  to  liave  treated  that  formidable 
'tet  of  men,  who  are  called  critics,  with 
>iiore  freedom  than  becon.esus;  since  they 


I  exact,  and  indeed  generally  receive,  great 
condescension  from  authors.     We  shall  in 
this,  therefi)re,  give  the  reasons  of  oiir  con 
duct  to  this  august  body ;   and  here  wc 
shall,   perhaps,  place  them  in  a   light  in 
which  they  iiave  not  hitherto  been  seen. 
This  word  critic  is  of  Greek  derivatior 
22 
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and  signifies  judgment.  Hence  I  yjresuiie 
rK)me  persons,  who  ha/e  not  inuJerstcx^d 
ihe  ori^rlnal,  and  liavo  seen  tlie  Englisii 
translation  of  the  priniilive,  liave  conchided 
that  it  meant  jlld^•l^en^.  in  t!ie  legal  sense, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
to  condemnation. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  as  the  greatest  number  of  critics 
hath  of  late  years  been  found  amongst  the 
lawyers.  JVlany  of  these  gentlemen,  from 
despair,  pcrhajjs,  of  ever  rising  to  the  bench 
in  Westminster-hall,  have  placed  them- 
selves on  the  benches  at  the  ])layh()u.se, 
where  they  have  exerted  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and  have  givxn  judgment,  i.  e.  con- 
demned without  mercy. 

The  gentlemen  would,  perhaps,  be  well 
enough  i)leascd,  if  we  were  to  leave  them 
thus  compared  to  one  of  the  most  important 
and  honourable  offices  in  the  common- 
wealth, and,  if  we  intended  to  apply  to 
their  favour,  we  w^ould  do  so ;  but  as  we 
design  to  deal  very  sincerely  and  plainly 
too  witli  them,  we  must  remind  them  of 
another  officer  of  justice,  of  a  much  lower 
rank;  to  whom,  as  they  not  only  pronounce, 
out  execute,  their  own  judgment,  they  bear 
,'ikewise  some  remote  resemblance. 

But,  in  reality,  tliere  is  another  light,  in 
which  these  modern  critics  may,  with  great 
justice  and  propriety,  be  seen  ;  and  this  is, 
that  of  a  common  slanderer.  If  a  person, 
who  pries  into  the  characters  of  others, 
with  no  other  design  but  to  discover  their 
faults,  and  to  publisli  them  to  the  world, 
deserves  the  title  of  a  slanderer  of  the  repu- 
tation of  men ;  why  should  not  a  critic, 
who  reads  with  the  same  malevolent  view, 
be  as  properly  styled  the  slandcier  of  the 
reputation  of  books? 

Vice  hath  not,,  I  believe,  a  more  abject 
?lave ;  society  produces  not  a  more  odious 
vermin  ;  nor  can  the  devil  receive  a  guest 
more  worthy  of  him,  nor  possibly  more  Avel- 
come  to  him  than  a  slanderer.  The  world, 
[am  afraid,  regards  not  this  monster  with 
half  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserves ;  and 
1  am  more  afraid  to  assign  the  reason  of 
tills  criminal  lenity  shown  towards  him  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  thief  looks  inno- 
cent in  the  comparison  ;  nay,  the  murderer 
himself  can  seldom  stand  in  competition 
with  his  guilt ;  i'or  slander  is  a  more  cruel 
weapon  than  aswurd,  as  the  vrounds  which 
the  ibrmer  gives  are  always  incurable.  One 
me^/i^d,  indeed,  there  is  of  killing,  and  tliat 
the  basest  and  most  execrable  of  all,  which 
bears  an  exact  analogy  to  the  vice  here  de- 
c.aimed  against,  ami  that  is  poison  ; — a 
means  of  re  renge  so  base,  and  yet  so  lior- 
rib.e,  that  it  was  once  wisely  distinguished 
by  our  laws  from  all  Dther  murders,  in  the 
l.v.Hiunar  severity  of  the  punishment. 

Besides  the  dreadful  mischiefs  done  bi-- 


slander,  and  the  baseness  of  tl.>e  me'dua  b> 
which  they  arc  ellected,  there  are  other  cir 
cumstanci's  that  highly  aggravate  its  atn»- 
cious  quality  :  for  it  often  proceeds  from  nn 
provocation,  and  seldom  promises  itself  any 
reward,  unless  some  black  and  inlernal  mind 
may  propose  a  reward  in  the  thoughts  of  ha  v 
ing  procured  the  ruin  and  misery  of  another. 
Shakspeare  hath  nobly  touched  this  vice, 
when  he  says, 

'Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  'lis  something 

nothing; 
'Tvvas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  hath  been  slave  to  tliousands  . 
But  he  that  lilches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enricxies  him, 

But  MAKES  ME  POOR  INDEED  I' 

With  all  this  my  good  reader  will  doubt 
less  agree  ;  but  much  of  it  will  probabK' 
seem  too  severe  when  a])plicd  to  the  slan- 
derer of  books.  But  let  it  here  be  consi- 
dered, that  both  proceed  from  the  sanit: 
wncked  disposition  of  mind,  and  arc  alike 
void  of  the  excuse  of  temptation.  Nor 
shall  we  conclude  the  injury  done  this  way 
to  be  very  slight,  when  we  consider  a  book 
as  the  author's  offspring,  and  indeed  as  the 
child  of  his  brain. 

The  reader,  who  hath  suffered  his  muse 
to  continue  hitherto  in  a  virgin  state,  can 
have  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  thia 
kind  of  paternal  fondness.  To  such  we 
may  parody  the  tender  exclamation  ol 
Macduff,  "  Alas  1  thou  hast  written  no 
book.'  But  the  author,  whose  muse  hath, 
brought  forth,  will  feel  the  pathetic  strain, 
perhaps  will  accompany  me  Avith  tears, 
(especially  if  his  darling  be  already  no 
more,)  while  I  mention  the  uneasiness  with 
which  the  big  muse  bears  about  her  bur- 
den, the  painful  labour  with  which  she 
produces  it,  and  lastly,  the  care,  the  fond- 
ness with  which  the  tender  father  nourishes 
his  favourite,  till  it  be  brouglit  to  maturity, 
and  produced  into  the  world. 

Nor  is  tliere  any  paternal  fondness  which 
seems  less  to  savour  of  absolute  instinct, 
and  which  may  so  well  be  reconciled  to 
worldly  wisdom,  as  this.  These  childrtn 
may  most  truly  be  called  the  riches  of  their 
lather ;  and  many  of  them  have  with  true 
fiha!  piety  fed  their  parent  in  his  old  age  ; 
so  that  not  only  the  atfection,  but  the  inie 
rest,  of  tl.ie  author  may  be  highly  injured 
by  these  slanderers,  whose  poisonous  breath 
brings  his  book  to  an  untimely  end. 

Lastly,  the  slanderer  of  a  boo.v  is,  in 
truth,  the  slanderer  of  the  author :  for  as  no 
one  can  call  another  bat-tard,  without  calling 
tiie  mother  a  whore ;  bO  neither  can  any 
one  give  the  names  of  sad  stufi',  horrid  non- 
sense, &c.  to  a  book,  without  calling  the 
author  a  blockhead ;  which,  thouirh  in  a 
moral  sense  it  is  a  preferable  appellation  to 
that  of  villain,  is,  perhaps,  rather  more  in 
jurious  to  his  worldly  interest. 
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Now,  liowcv'cr  ludicrous  all  this  may  ap- 
PK3ar  ti)  some,  others,  I  doubt  not,  wiL'  feel 
and  :icku)vv!eilj^re  tiie  truth  of  it;  nay,  may 
jjcrhap.s  think  I  have  not  treated  the  suIj- 
ject  with  decent  solemnity;  hut  surely  a 
man  may  ."^pealc  irutii  with  a  smilinir  coun- 
lonance.  In  reality,  to  de])reciate  a  book 
.•^uilicious.y,  or  even  wantonly,  is  at  least  a 
rery  ill-natured  oliice ;  and  a  morose  snarl- 
ini^  critic  may,  I  believe,  be  suspected  to  he 
a  had  one. 

I  will,  therefore,  endeavour,  in  Uio  re- 
maininir  part  of  this  chapter,  to  exj)lain  the 
marks  of  this  character,  and  to  show  what 
criticism  I  hero  intend  to  obviate ;  fc)r  1  can 
i\ever  be  understood,  unless  by  the  very 
j)ersons  here  meant,  to  insinuate,  that  there 
are  no  proper  judgea  of  writing  ;  or  to  en- 
deavour to  exclude  from  the  conunon  wealth 
of  literature  any  of  those  noble  critics,  to 
whose  labours  the  learned  world  are  so 
Creatly  indel)ted.  Such  were  Aristotle, 
Rorace,  and  Longinus,  among  the  ancients; 
Dacier  and  Bossu  among  the  French  ;  and 
Komc,  perha{)s,  among  us ;  who  have  cer- 
tainly been  duly  authorised  to  execute  at 
least  a  judicial  authority  in  foro  literario. 

But  v^ithout  ascertaining  all  the  proper 
qualifications  of  a  critic,  which  I  have  touched 
on  elsewhere,  I  thinlv  I  may  very  boldly  ob- 
iect  to  the  censures  of  any  one,  passed  upon 
works  wiiich  he  hath  not  himself  read.  Such 
censures  as  these,  whether  they  speak  from 
their  own  guess  or  suspicion,  or  from  the 
report  and  opinion  of  others,  may  properly 
be  said  to  slander  the  reputation  of  the  book 
they  condemn. 

Such  may  likewise  be  suspected  of  deserv- 
ing tins  character,  who,  wiUiout  assigning 
any  particular  faults,  condemn  the  whole  in 
defamatory  terms  ;  such  as  vile,  dull,  da — d 
stutij  Sec.  and  particularly  by  the  use  of  the 
monos/llable  low  ;  a  word  which  becomes 
the  m-^uth  of  no  critic  wdio  is  not  right 

HONOUr.'BLE. 

Agairt.  though  there  may  be  some  faults 
justly  assigned  in  the  work ;  yet,  if  those 
are  not  in  the  most  essential  parts,  or  if  they 
are  compensated  by  greater  beauties,  it  will 
savour  raiher  of  the  malice  of  a  slanderer, 
than  of  the  judgment  of  a  true  critic,  to  pass 
a  s-evere  sentence  upon  the  whole,  merely 
on  the  account  of  some  vicious  part.  This 
lO  directly  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Horace : 

Vcrum  Mbi  plura  nitent  in  carmine^,  non  ego  paucis 
Oifendor  macuii*.,  qiias  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura 

But  where  t)io  beauties,  more  in  number,  shine, 
I  am  not  angry,  when  a  casual  line, 
(That  with  some  trivial  faults  unequal  flows,) 
A  careless  hand,  or  human  frailtj^  siiows, 

Francis. 

For,  as  Martial  sny?!,  alitei  non  fit,  avite, 
iber  ;  no  book  caa  be  otherwise  composed. 


Ail  beauty  of  character,  as  well  as  of  couvi 
tenance,  and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  human, 
is  to  be  tried  in  mm  manner.  Ciuel,  indeed, 
would  it  be,  if  such  a  work  as  this  history^ 
which  hath  employed  some  thousands  ol 
hours  in  the  composing,  should  be  liable  to  be 
condemned,  l>ecause  some  particular  chap- 
ter, or  perhaj)s  chapters,  may  be  obnoxious 
to  very  just  and  sensible  objec-tions.  And 
yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  most 
rigorous  sentence  upon  books  supported  by 
such  objectioijs,  which,  if  they  were  rightly 
taken,  (and  that  they  are  not  always,)  do  by 
no  means  go  to  the  merit  of  the  whole.  In 
the  theatre,  especially,  a  single  expression, 
which  doth  not  coincide  with  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  or  with  any  individual  critic  ol 
that  audience,  is  sure  to  be  hissed ;  and  one 
scene,  which  should  be  disapproved,  would 
hazard  the  whole  piece.  To  write  within 
such  severe  rules  as  these,  is  as  irniwseible 
as  to  live  up  to  some  splenetic  opinions;  and 
if  we  judge  according  to  the  sentiments  oi 
some  critics,  and  of  some  Christians,  no  au- 
thor will  "be  saved  in  tliLs  world,  and  no  riian 
in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  advenhires  which  Sophia  met  with  after  ha 
leaving  Upton. 

Our  history,  just  before  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  about,  and  travel  backwards,  had 
mentioned  the  departure  of  Sophia  and 
her  maid  from  the  inn ;  we  shall  now, 
therefore,  pursue  the  steps  of  that  loverj 
creature,  and  leave  her  unworthy  lover  a 
little  longer  to  bemoan  his  ill-luck,  or  ra 
ther  his  ill-conduct. 

==  Sophia  having  directed  her  guide  to 
travel  through  bye-roads  across  the  cotm- 
try,  they  now  passed  the  Severn,  and  had 
scarce  got  a  mile  from  the  inn,  when  the 
young  lady,  looking  behind  her,  saw  seve- 
ral horses  coming  after  on  full  speed.  This 
greatly  alarmed  her  fears,  and  she  called 
to  the  guide  to  put  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

He  immediately  obeyed  her,  and  away 
they  rode  a  full  gallop.  But  the  faster 
they  went,  the  faster  were  they  followed  ; 
and  as  the  horses  behind  were  somewhat 
swifter  than  those  before,  so  the  former 
were  at  length  overtaken,  A  happy  cir- 
cumstance for  poor  Sophia  ;  whose  fear?, 
joined  to  her  fatigue,  had  almost  over- 
powered her  spirits  ;  but  slie  was  now  in- 
stantly relieved  by  a  female  voice,  tha* 
greeted  her  in  the  softest  manner,  and  witts 
the  utmost  civility.  This  greeting,  Sophia, 
as  soon^as  she  could  recover  lier  breath, 
Avith  like  civility,  and  with  Tb.e  liighest  sa 
tisfaction  to  herself,  returned. 

The  travellers  who  joined  Sophia,  and 
who  had  iriven  her  such  terror,  consistW 
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/ike  liei  own  romjVanv  of  two  I'cmulttr,  and 
a  (^ui(]e.  The  two  ^ duties  piocceded  llircc 
i'vli  milc3  torrether  BeVre  any  one  offered 
asrn'm  to  oj)cn  their  mouths ;  wlien  our 
heroine,  li.ivin  ^  pretty  well  ^rpt  the  better 
of  her  fear,  (but  yet  bcin<^  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  tlic  other  still  continued  to  at- 
tend her,  as  she  pursued  no  great  road,  and 
liad  already  passed  t}irou<Th  several  turn- 
ino^s,)  accosted  the  strange  lady  in  a  most 
obliginf^  tone  ;  and  said,  '  She  was  very 
hap})y  to  find  they  were  both  travelling- 
the  same  way.'  The  other,  who,  like  a 
ghost,  only  wanted  to  Le  spoke  to,  readily 
ansv/ered,  'Tliat  the  happiness  was  en- 
tirely hers ;  that  she  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger in  that  country,  and  was  ov^erjoyed  at 
meeting  a  companion  of  her  own  sex  ;  that 
she  had,  perhaps,  been  gililty  of  an  im- 
pertinence, Avhicli  required  great  apology, 
in  keeping  pnce  with  her.'  More  civilities 
passed  between  these  two  ladies  ;  for  Mrs. 
Honour  had  now  given  place  to  the  fine 
habit  of  the  stranger,  and  had  fallen  into 
the  rear.  13ut  though  Soi)hia  had  great 
curiosity  to  know  ^vhy  the  other  lady  con- 
tinued to  travel  on  through  the  same  bye- 
roads  with  herself,  nay,  though  this  gave 
her  some  inieasiness,  yet  fear,  or  modesty, 
or  some  other  consideration,  restrained  her 
from  asking  the  question. 

The  strange  lady  now  laboured  under  a 
difficulty,  which  appears  almost  below  the 
dignity  of  history  to  mention.  Her  ])onnet 
had  Ix-en  blown  from  her  liead  not  less  than 
five  times  within  the  last  mile;  nor  could 
she  come  at  any  ribbon  or  handkerchief  to 
tie  it  imder  her  chin.  When  So])hia  was 
informed  of  this,  she  immediately  supplied 
her  with  a  handkerchief  for  this  purpose  ; 
which,  while  she  was  pulling  from  licr 
pocket,  she,  perhaps,  too  much  neo-lected 
the  management  of  her  horse,  for  the  beast 
now  unluckily  making  a  false  step,  fell 
upon  his  fore-legs,  and  threw  lu's  fair  rider 
from  his  back. 

Though  Sophia  came  head  foremost  to  the 
ground,  she  happily  received  not  the  least 
damage;  and  the  same  circumstances  which 
had,  periiaps,  contributed  to  her  fall,  now 
preserved  her  from  confusion  ;  for  the  lane 
which  they  were  then  passing  was  narrow, 
nnd  very  much  overgrown  with  trees,  so 
that  the  moon  could  here  afl()rd  very  little 
light,  and  was,  moreover,  at  present,  so  ob- 
scured in  a  cloud,  that  it  vras  almost  per- 
fectly dark.  By  these  means  the  younix 
lady's  modesty,  which  was  extreniely  deli- 
cate, escaped  as  free  from  injury  as  her 
limbs,  and  she  was  once  more  reinstated  in 
her  saddle,  having  received  no  other  liarm 
than  a  little  fright  by  her  fall. 

Daylight  at  length  appeared  in  its  full 
lustre  ;  and  row  the  two  ladies,  who  were 
rvilnff  over  z  •oinmon  side  bv  side,  lookincr 


steadfastly  at  each  oilier,  at  trw  same  mu 
ment  botli  tlieir  eyes  ])ecame  fixed,  both 
their  horses  stopped,  and  boih  speaking  to- 
gether, with  equal  joy  pronounced,  the  on«? 
the  name  of  Sophia,  the  other  that  .;f  Har 
riet. 

^J'his  unexpected  encounter  surprised  tlie 
ladies  mucli  more  than  I  believe  it  will  the 
sngacious  reader,  who  must  have  imagined 
that  the  strange  kidy  could  be  no  other  than 
Mrs.  Fil/])a1rick,  llie  cousin  of  Mrs.  "Wes- 
tern, whom  Ave  ])ei<)re  mentioned  to  havt 
sallied  from  the  inn  a  few  minutes  ai'lerher. 

So  great  was  the  surprise  and  joy  wh'tvh 
these  two  cousins  conceived  at  this  meet- 
ing, (lor  they  had  l()rmcrly  been  most  inti 
mate  acquaintance  and  friends,  and  had  long 
lived  together  with  their  aunt  AVestern.) 
that  it  is  imjiossible  to  recount  half  the  con 
gratulations  wliich  passed  between  them, 
belbre  either  asked  a  very  natural  question 
of  the  other,  namely,  whither  she  v/as 
iXoino- : 

This  at  last,  however,  came  first  from 
Mrs.  Fit'/patrick;  but, '^asy  nnd  nattiral  as 
the  question  lULiy  seem,  Sophia  found  itciS- 
ficult  to  give  a  very  ready  and  certain  an 
swer.  Siie  begged  lier  cousin,  therefore,  to 
suspend  all  curiosity  till  they  arrived  at  some 
inn,  'which,  I  suppose,'  says  she,  'can 
hardly  be  fiir  distant;  and  belive  me,  Har- 
riet, I  suspend  as  much  curk)sity  on  my 
side  ;  f()r  indeed  I  believ^e  our  astonishment 
is  pretty  equal.' 

The  conversation,  wliich  passed  between 
these  ladies  on  the  road,  was,  I  apprehend, 
little  worth  relating;  and  less  certainly  was 
that  betAveen  the  two  waiting-Avomen ;  fof 
they  likewise  began  to  pay  tlieir  compli- 
ments to  each  other.  As  for  the  guides, 
they  were  debarred  from  the  pleasure  oi 
discourse,  the  one  being  placed  in  the  van, 
and  the  other  obliged  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

In  this  posture  they  travelled  many  hours, 
till  they  came  into  a  wide  and  weh-beaten 
road,  which,  as  they  turned  to  the  right, 
soon  brought  them  to  a  very  fair-promising 
inn,  Avhere  they  all  alighted :  but  so  fatiguca 
Avas  Sophia,  that,  as  she  had  sat  her  liorK-, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  miles,  Avith  i^rea 
difficiuty,  so  AA'as  she  now  incapable  oi  dis 
mounting  from  him  Avithout  assistance 
This  the  landlord,  Avho  liad  hold  of  her 
horse,  presently  perceiving,  oflered  to  lif. 
her  in  his  arms  from  her  saddle;  and  siie 
too  readily  accepted  the  tender  of  Ids  ser- 
vice. Indeed,  tortune  seems  to  liave  re- 
solved to  put  Sophia  to  the  blush  ihatdav, 
and  the  second  malicious  attemr)t  succeccieu 
better  than  the  first ;  for  my  landlord  hau 
no  sooner  receiA-ed  the  young  lady  in  bin 
arms,  than  his  feet,  Avhich  the  gout  liad 
lately  \Try  seATrely  handled,  gaA-e  AAay,  anc 
doAvn  lie  tumbled  ;  but.  at  the  same  time 
Avith  no  less  dexterity  than  gal.antry,  coi 
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trrvcrt  to  throw  himsoll  wider  his  charming 
tMjrden,  so  tli;it  lie  alone  received  any  bruise 
iVoin  the  liill;  lor  the  jx^oat  injury.vhich 
iiaj)pene(l  to  So|)hia,  was  a  violent  shock 
jj-iven  to  her  modesty,  liyan  immoderate  grin 
wiiich,  at  her  risin<r  from  the  <j;r()und,  she 
observed  in  the  countenance  of  most  of  the 
bystanders.  This  matlc  her  suspect  what 
)iad  r»?ally  happened,  and  what  we  shall  not 
here  relate,  ibr  the  indul<xence  of  those 
readers  who  arc  capable  of  lau/jhini^  at  the 
[)lfence  given  to  a  young  lady's  delicacy. 
Accident.s  of  tliis  kind  we  have  never  re- 
garded in  a  comical  light ;  nor  will  we 
scruple  to  say,  that  he  must  have  a  very 
madequat.e  idea  of  the  modesty  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  Avho  would  wish  to 
sacrifice  it  to  so  paltry  a  satisfaction  as  can 
arise  from  laughter. 

This  fright  and  shock,  joined  to  the  vio- 
cnt  fatigue  which  both  her  mind  and  body 
"had  undergone,  almost  ov^ercame  the  excel- 
lent constitution  of  Sophia,  and  she  had 
scarce  strength  sulficient  to  totter  into  the 
mn,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  maid.  Here 
A\e  was  no  sooner  seated  than  she  called 
for  a  glass  of  water ;  but  Mrs.  Honour, 
very  judiciously,  in  my  opinion,  changed  it 
into  a  glass  of  wine. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  hearing  from  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, that  Sophia  had  not  been  in  bed 
during  the  two  last  nights,  and  observing 
her  to  look  very  pale  and  wan  with  her  fa- 
tigue, earnestly  entreated  her  to  refresh 
herself  with  some  sleep.  She  was  yet  a 
etranger  to  her  history,  or  her  apprehen- 
Bions  ;  but  had  she  known  both,  she  would 
have  given  the  same  advice ;  for  rest  was 
visibly  necessary  for  her ;  and  their  long 
journey  through  bye-roads  so  entirely  re- 
moved all  danger  of  pursuit,  that  she  was 
herself  perfectly  easy  on  that  account. 

Sophia  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  follow 
^he  counsel  of  her  friend,  which  w^as  heartily 
seconded  by  her  maid.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
likewise  offered  to  bear  her  cousin  companj^, 
which  Sophia,  with  much  complaisance, 
accepted. 

The  mistress  was  no  sooner  in  bed,  than 
-he  maid  prepared  to  ibllow  her  example. 
She  began  to  make  many  apologies  to  Fi^r 
Bister  Abigail  for  leaving  her  alone  in  so 
horrid  a  place  as  an  inn  ;  hut  the  other 
stopped  her  short,  being  as  well  inclined  to 
a  nap  as  herself,  and  desired  the  honour  of 
being  her  bed-fellow.  Sophia's  maid  agreed 
to  give  her  a  share  of  her  bed.  but  put  in 
her  claim  to  all  the  honour.  So  after  many 
courtesies  and  compliments,  to  bed  together 
v/ent  the  waiting-women,  as  their  mis- 
tresses had  done  before  them. 

It  was  usual  with  my  landlord,  (as,  in- 
"iecd,  it  is  with  the  whole  fraternity.)  to 
inquire  particularly  of  all  coachmen,  foot- 
nen,  posthoyg,  and  others,  into  the   names 
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of  all  his  guests,  what  their  estate  was, 
and  where  it  lay.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  many  particu.ar  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  our  travellers 
and  es])ccial!y  their  retiring  all  to  sleep  at 
so  extraordinary  and  unusual  an  hour  as 
ten  in  the  morning,  should  excite  his  curi- 
osity. As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  guides 
entered  the  kitchen,  he  began  to  examine 
who  the  ladies  were,  and  whence  they 
came;  but  the  guides,  though  they  faith- 
fully related  all  they  knew,  gave  him  very 
little  satisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rather  inflamed  his  curiosity  than  extin- 
guished it. 

This  landlord  had  the  character,  among 
all  his  neighbours,  of  being  a  very  saga- 
cious fellow.  He  was  thought  to  sec  flir- 
ther  and  deeper  into  things  than  any  man 
in  the  parish,  the  parson  himself  not  ex- 
cepted. Perhaps  his  look  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  procure  him  this  reputation  ; 
for  there  was  in  this  something  wonder- 
fully wise  and  significant,  especially  when 
he  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  Avhich,  in- 
deed, he  seldom  was  without.  His  beha- 
viour, likewise,  greatly  assisted  in  pro- 
moting the  opinion  of  his  wisdom.  In  his 
deportment  he  was  solemn,  if  not  suiicn; 
and  when  he  spoke,  which  was  seldom,  he 
always  delivered  himself  in  a  slow  voice  ; 
and  though  his  sentences  were  short,  they 
Avere  still  interrupted  with  many  hums  and 
ha's,  ay,  ay's,  and  other  expletives  :  so 
that,  though  he  accompanied  his  words 
with  certain  explanatory  gestures,  such  as 
shaking  or  nodding  the  head,  or  pointing 
with  his  fore-finger,  he  generally  left  his 
hearers  to  understand  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed; nay,  he  commonly  gave  them  the 
hint,  that  he  knew  much  more  than  he 
thought  proper  to  disclose.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance alone  may,  indeed,  very  "well 
account  for  his  character  of  wisdom  ;  since 
men  are  strangely  inclined  to  worship  what 
they  do  not  understand.  A  grand  secret, 
upon  which  several  imposers  on  mankind 
have  totally  relied  for  the  success  of  their 
frauds. 

Th:s  polite  person  now  taking  his  wife 
aside,  asked  her,  '  v/hat  she  thought  of  the 
ladies  lately  arrived  .'*' — '  Think  of  them  r' 
said  the  wife,  'why,  what  should  I  think  of 
them  r' — 'I  know,'  answered  he,  *^what  I 
think.  The  guides  tell  strange  stories. 
One  pretends  to  be  come  from  Gloucester, 
and  the  other  from  Upton:  and  neither  of 
them,  for  wliat  I  can  find,  can  tell  whither 
they  are  going.  But  what  people  ever 
travel  across  the  country  from  Upton  hither, 
especially  to  I/ondon?  And  one  of  tlie 
maid -servants,  before  she  alighted  from  ner 
horse,  asked  if  this  was  not  the  London 
road  ?  Now,  I  have  put  all  these  circum 
stances  together,  and  whom  do  vou  thinK  . 
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hav2  found  tlicm  out,  to  l)e  ?' — '  Nny,'  an- 
swr:red  siie,  '  you  know  I  never  pretend  to 
guiiss  at  your  discoveries.' — '  It  is  a  good 
girl,'  replied  lie,  chucking  her  under  tlie 
chin ;  '  I  nius*  own  you  have  always  sub- 
mitted to  my  Knowledge  of  these  matters. 
Why,  then,  depend  upon  it;  mind  what  I 
say,— depend  upon  it,  they  are  certaiidy 
Kome  of  the  rebel  ladies,  who,  tliey  say, 
travel  with  the  young  Chevalier;  and  have 
taken  a  roundabout  wa}''  to  escape  the 
duke's  army.' 

'Husband,'  quoth  the  wife,  S'ou  have 
certainly  hit  it;  lor  one  of  them  is  dressed 
as  fine  as  any  princess;  and,  to  be  sure, 
she  looks  for  ail  the  world  like  one.  But 
yet,  when  I  consider  one  thing' — '  When 
vou  consider,'  cries  the  landlord  contemp- 
tuously— 'Come,  pray,  let's  liear  what  you 

consiaer.' '  Why,  it  is,'  answered  the 

wife,  '  that  she  is  too  humble  to  be  any  very 
^reat  lady  ;  for  while  our  Betty  vras  warm- 
ing her  bed,  she  called  her  nothing  but 
child,  and  my  dear,  and  sweetheart ;  and 
when  Betty  offered  to  pull  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  she  would  not  suffer  her,  saying, 
she  would  not  give  her  the  trouble.' 

'  Pugh  r  answered  the  husband,  '  that  is 
nothing.  Dost  think,  because  you  liave 
seen  some  great  ladies  rude  and  uncivil  to 
persons  below  them,  that  none  of  them 
know  how  to  behave  themselves  when  they 
come  before  their  inferiors  ?  I  think  I  know 
people  of  fashion  when  I  see  them.  I  think 
I  do.  Did  not  she  call  for  a  glass  of  water 
Vviien  she  came  in  ?  Another  sort  of  v/omcn 
would  have  called  for  a  dram ;  you  know 
tiiey  would.  If  she  be  not  a  woman  of  very 
great  quality,  sell  me  for  a  fool ;  and  I  be- 
lie v^e,  those  who  buy  me  will  have  -a  bad 
bargain.  Now,  w^ould  a  woman  of  her 
quality  travel  without  a  footman,  unless 
•jpon  some  such  extraordinary  occasion  ?'-=— 
^  Nay,  to  be  sure,  husband,'  cries  she,  'you 

♦  ROW  these  matters  better  than  I,  or  rnost 
oik.' — '  I  think  I  do  know  something,'  said 
ne.  '  To  be  sure,'  answered  the  wife,  '  the 
poor  little  heart  looked  so  piteous,  when 
she  sat  down  in  the  chair,  I  protest  I  could 
not  help  having  a  compassion  for  her,  almost 
as  much  as  if  she  had  been  a  poor  body. 
But  what'2  to  be  done,  husband  ?  If  an  she 
be  a  rebel,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  betray 
her  up  to  the  court.  Well,  she's  a  sweet- 
tempered,  good-humoured  lady,  be  she  what 
she  will,  and  I  shall  hardly  refrain  from 
crying,  when  I  hoar  she  is  hanged  or  be- 
headed.'— '  Pughl'  answered  the  husband. 

•  But,  as  to  what's  to  be  done,  it  is  not  so 
t-asy  a  matter  to  determine.  I  hope,  before 
•ohe  goes  away,  we  shall  have  the  news  of 
a  battle  :  for  if  the  Chevalier  should  get  the 
oetter,  she  may  gain  us  interest  at  court, 
and  make  our  fortunes  without  betraying 
:ier.  — '  Why.  that's  true,"  replied  the  wife ; 


'and  I  heartily  hope  she  will  have  it  in  ht* 
power.  Certainly  she's  a  sweet  good  lad^ 
it  would  go  horribly  against  me  to  have  her 
come  to  any  harm.' — '  Pugh !'  cries  the 
landlord,  '  women  are  always  so  lender 
hearted.  W"hy,  you  would  not  harboui 
rebels,  would  you?' — 'No,  certainly,'  an- 
swered the  wife  ;  '  and  as  for  betraying 
her,  come  what  will  on't,  nobodvcan  blame 
us.  It  is  what  any  body  would  do  in  our 
case.' 

While  our  politic  landlord,  who  had  not, 
we  see,  undeservedly  the  rcjiutation  of 
great  wisdom  among  liis  neighbours,  was 
engaged  in  debating  this  matter  with  him- 
self" (for  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  wife,)  news  arrived  that  the  re- 
bels had  OTven  the  duke  the  slip,  and  had 
got  a  day's  march  towards  London  ;  and 
soon  after  arrived  a  famous  Jacobite  squire, 
who,  with  great  joy  in  his  countenance, 
shook  the  landlord  by  the  hand,  saying 
'All's  our  own,  boy  ;  ten  thousand  honest 
Frenchmen  arc  landed  in  Suffolk.  Ok 
England  for  ever !  ten  thousand  French 
my  brave  lad !  I  am  going  to  tap  away 
directly.' 

This  news  determined  the  opinion  ol 
the  wise  man,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
liis  court  to  the  young  lady,  when  she 
arose  ;  for  he  had  now,  he  said,  discovered 
that  she  was  no  other  than  Madyir  JerusT 
Cameron  herself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*^  very  short  chapter,  in  which,  hoxcever,  is  o  «<fi,  • 
moon,  a  star,  and  an  angel. 

The  sun,  (for  he  keeps  very  gocid  hours 
at  this  time  of  the  year,)  had  been  some 
time  retired  to  rest,  when  Sophia  arose, 
greatly  refreshed  by  her  sleep ;  which, 
short  as  it  w'as,  nothing  but  her  extremfi 
fatigue  could  have  occasioned  ;  for  though 
she  had  told  her  maid,  and,  perhaps,  her 
self  too,  that  she  was  perfectly  easy  when 
she  left  Upton,  yet  it  is  certain  her  mind 
was  a  little  affected  with  that  malady  which 
is  attended  with  all  the  restless  symptoms 
of  a  fever,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  very  dis 
temper  Avliich  physicians  mean,  (if  they 
mean  any  thing,)  by  the  fever  on  the  spirits. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  likewise  left  her  betl 
at  the  same  time ;  and,  having  summoned 
her  maid,  immediately  dressed  herself.  She 
was  really  a  very  pretty  woman,  and,  had 
she  been  in  any  other  comp::ny  but  tliat  ol 
Sopliia,  might  Iiave  been  thought  beautiful ; 
but  when  Mrs.  Honour  of  her  own  accord 
attended,  (lor  her  mistress  would  not  suffer 
her  to  be  waked,)  and  had  equipped  our 
heroine,  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Fit/.patrick, 
Vv'ho  had  performed  the  office  of  the  morn 
ing-siar,  and  had  preceded  greater  glorie.'^ 
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tharcd  Uiu  lare  ol  that  star,  and  wcru 
totally  edipscil  the  moment  tlio.se  <^!ories 
shone  fortii. 

Perhaps  Sophia  never  looked  more  bean- 
tifnl  than  she  did  at  this  instant.  A\'e 
outrht  not,  therefore,  to  condemn  the  maid 
of  the  inn  for  her  hyj)erhole,  who.  when 
jihe  descended,  after  having  li^'hted  the  fire, 
♦leclared,  and  ratified  it  with  an  oath,  that 
il'evcr  tliere  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  she 
was  now  above  stairs. 

Sophia  liad  accpiainted  her  cousin  with 
her  design  to  go  to  London ;  and  Mrs. 
Fitzpatriciv  liad  ai^rced  to  accompany  her; 
ior  the  arrival  of  lier  husband  at  Upton 
iiad  put  an  end  to  her  design  of  going  to 
Bath,  or  to  her  aunt  Western.  They  had 
therefore  no  sooner  finished  their  tea,  tlian 
Sophia  proposed  to  set  out,  the  moon  then 
shining  extremely  bri;^ht ;  and  as  for  the 
frost,  she  defied  it ;  nor  had  sh?  any  of 
those  apprehensions  which  many  young 
ladies  would  have  felt  at  travelling  by 
night;  lor  she  had,  as  we  Piave  before  ob- 
served, some  little  degree  of  natural  cou- 
rage ;  and  this  her  present  sensations, 
which  bordered  somewhat  on  despair, 
greatly  increased.  Besides,  as  she  had  al- 
ready travelled  twice  with  safety,  by  the 
.Hght  of  the  moon,  she  was  the  better  em- 
boldened to  trust  to  it  a  third  time. 

The  disposition  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was 
more  timorous;  for  though  the  greater 
terrors  had  conquered  the  less,  and  the 
presence  of  her  husband  had  driven  her 
away  at  so  unreasonable  an  hour  from 
L^pton  ;  yet,  being  now  arrived  at  a  place 
where  she  thought  herself  safe  from  his 
pursuit,  these  lesser  terrors  of  I  know  not 
what,  operated  so  strongly  that  she  ear- 
nestly entreated  her  cousin  to  stay  till  the 
next  morning,  and  not  expose  herself  to 
the  dangers  of  travelling  by  night. 
.  Sophia,  who  was  yielding  to  an  excess, 
when  she  could  neither  laugh  nor  reason 
her  cousin  out  of  these  aj)preheiisions,  at 
last  gave  way  to  them.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
had  she  knowri  of  her  father's  arrival  at 
Upton,  it  might  have  been  more  diflicult 
to  have  persuaded  her  ;  for  as  to  Jones, 
she  had,  I  am  afraid,  no  great  horror  at 
the  thoughts  of  being  overtaken  by  liim ; 
nay,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  believe  she  ra- 
ther wished  it  than  feared  it;  though  I 
might  honestly  enough  have  concealed  this 
wish  from  the  reader,  as  it  was  one  of  those 
secret  spontaneous  emotions  of  the  soul,  to 
which  the  reason  is  often  a  stranger. 

When  our  young  ladies  had  determined 
w  remain  all  triat  ev^ening  in  their  inn,  they 
"vere  attended  by  the  landlady,  who  de- 
sired to  know  what  their  ladx'^ships  would 
be  p'easedto  eat.  Such  charms  were  there 
J\  th^  voice,  in  the  manner,  a  id  in  the  affa- 
oie  deportment  ot*  Sophia,  that  she  ravished 


the  landlady  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and 
that  good  woman  con(;luding  that  slie  liad 
attended  Jenny  Cameron,  became  in  am.)- 
ir.cnt  a  staunch  Jacobite,  and  wished  iiear 
tily  well  to  the  young  Pretenders  cause^ 
from  the  grCat  sweetness  and  affability  with 
which  she  liad  been  treated  by  his  supposed 
mistress. 

The  two  cousins  began  now  to  impart  to 
each  other  their  reciprocal  curiosity,  tc 
know  what  extraordinary  accidents  on  both 
sides  occasioned  this  so  strange  and  unex- 
pected meeting.  At  last,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
having  obtained  of  Soj^hia  a  ])romise  of 
communicating  likewise  in  her  turn,  began 
to  relate  what  tlie  reader,  if  he  is  desirous 
to  know  her  history,  may  read  in  the  en 
suing  chapter. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  History  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  after  a  silence  of  a  few 
moments,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,   thus  b*- 
gan: 

'It  is  natural  to  the  unhappy  to  feel  a 
secret  concern  in  recollecting  those  periods 
of  their  lives  which  have  been  most  de- 
lightful to  them.  The  remembrance  of  paoi 
pleasures  afiects  us  with  a  kind  of  tender 
^rief,  like  what  we  suffer  for  departed 
friends  ;  and  the  ideas  of  both  may  be  said 
to  haunt  our  imaginations. 

'  For  this  reason  I  never  reflect  without 
sorrow  on  those  days,  (the  happiest  far  of 
my  life,)  which  w^e  spent  together,  when 
both  were  under  the  care  of  my  aunt  Wes- 
tern. Alas  !  why  are  Miss  Graveairs  and 
Miss  Giddy  no  more  .'*  You  remember,  I 
am  sure,  when  we  knew  each  other  by  no 
other  names.  Indeed,  you  gave  the  latter 
appellation  with  too  much  cause.  I  have 
since  experienced  how  much  I  deserved  it. 
You,  my  Sophia,  was  always  my  superior 
in  every  thing,  and  I  heartily  hojDeyou  wii 
be  so  in  your  Ibrtune;  I  shall  never  for^e ; 
the  wise  and  matronal  advice  you  once  gave 
me,  when  I  lamented  being  disappointed  of 
a  ball,  though  you  could  not  be  then  four- 
teen years  old. 0,  my  Sophy,  how  blest 

must  have  been  my  situation,  Avhen  I  cculd 
think  such  a  disappointment  a  misfortune; 
and  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  greatest  I  had 
ever  known  !' 

'And  yet,  my  dear  Ha  Iriet,'  answered 
Sophia,  '  it  was  then  a  serious  matter  with 
you.  Comfort  youreelf,  therefore,  wit', 
thinking,  that  whatever  you  now  lament, 
may  hereafter  appear  as  trifling  and  con- 
temptible as  a  ball  would  at  this  time.' 

'Alas,  my  Sophia,'  replied  the  other  lady, 
'you  youi self  will  think  otherwise  cf  mv 
present  situation;  for  greatly  m\..st  that 
tender  heart  be  altered,  if  my  mislbnunes 
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do  not  draw  iriany  asi<^h,  nay,  many  a  tear, 
from  you.  The  knovvledijfe  of  this  shoiud 
perhaps  deter  nie  i'roiu  relating  wfiat  I  am 
convinced  will  so  much  aflijct  yon.'  Here 
Mrs.  Fitzj)atrick  s(n[)ped,  till,  at  the  re- 
peated entreaties  of  Sophia,  she  thus  pro- 
c<!eded: 

'  Though  you  must  have  lieard  much  of 
my  marriage,  yet,  as  matters  may  prohably 
have  been  misrepresented,  I  Avill  set  out 
tVom  the  very  conimencemeni  of  my  unfor- 
•unate  acquaintance  with  my  present  lius- 
nand  ;  which  was  at  Bath,  soon  after  you 
left  my  aunt,  and  returned  home  to  your 
father. 

'  Among  the  gay  young  fellows,  who 
were  at  tiiis  season  at  Bath,  Mr.  P^itzpa- 
trick  was  one.  He  was  liandsome,  degage^ 
extremely  gallant,  and  in  his  dress  exceed- 
ed most  others.  In  short,  my  dear,  if  you 
was  unluckily  to  see  him  now,  I  could  de- 
scribe him  no  better  than  by  telling  you  lie 
was  the  very  reverse  of  every  thing  which 
he  is;  for  he  hath  rusticated  himself" so 
long,  that  he  is  become  an  absolute  wild 
Irishman.  But  to  proceed  in  my  story; 
tlie  qualifications  which  he  then  possessed 
so  well  recommended  him,  that  though  the 
people  of  quahty  at  that  time  lived  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  their  parties,  Mr.  Fitzpa trick 
found  means  to  gain  admittance.  It  was 
perhaps  no  ea;;y  matter  to  avoid  him  ;  for 
he  required  very  little  or  no  invitation; 
and  as,  being  handsome  and  genteel,  he 
found  it  no  very  diificult  matter  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  ladies ;  so,  he  having 
frequently  draAvn  his  sword,  tlie  men  did 
not  care  publicly  to  affront  liim.  Had  it 
not  been  for  some  such  reason,  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  soon  expelled  by  his  own 
sex ;  for  surely  he  had  no  strict  title  to  be 
preferred  to  the  English  gentry ;  nor  did 
tkey  seem  inclined  to  show  him  any  extra- 
ordinary favour.  They  all  abused  him 
behind  his  back,  whicli  might  probably 
proceed  from  envy ;  for  by  the  women  he 
was  well  received,  and  very  particularly 
distinguished  by  them. 

'  My  aunt,  though  no  person  of  quality 
herself,  as  she  had  always  lived  about  the 
court,  was  enrolled  in  that  party :  lor  by 
whatever  means  you  get  into  the  polite 
circle,  when  you  are  once  there,  it  is  suffi- 
cient merit  for  you  that  you  are  there. 
This  observation,  young  as  you  was,  you 
^ould  scarce  avoid  making  from  my  aunt, 
ivho  was  free,  or  reserved,  with  all  i)eople, 
jusi  as  they  haa  more  or  less  of  tliis  merit. 

'  And  this  merit,  I  believe,  it  was,  which 
principa/iy  'ecounnended  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
to  her  favty.ir;  in  which  he  so  well  suc- 
poedcd,  that  he  was  always  one  of  her  pri- 
vate parties.  Nor  was  he  backward  in 
/Vturnini?    such   d*.stinction ;    for  he   soon 


grew  so  very  particular  in  liis  l)euaviour 
to  her,  that  the  scandal  cV^h  first  began  lo 
take  notice  of  it,  and  the  better  disposi'd 
persons  made  a  match  between  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  made  no  doubt 
but  that  his  designs  were  strictly  honour 
able,  as  the  phrase  is;  that  is,  to  rob  a 
lady  of  her  fortune  by  way  of  nr.iarriage. 
My  aunt  was,  I  conceived,  neither  young 
enough,  nor  handsome  enough,  to  attract 
much  wicked  inclination  ;  b'.jt  she  had 
matrimonial  charms  in  great  abundance. 

•■  I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  ojjinion 
from  the  extraordinary  respect  which  he 
showed  to  myself,  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance.  This  I  understand 
as  an  attempt  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the 
disinclination  which  my  interest  might  be 
supposed  to  give  me  towards  the  match ; 
and  I  know  not  but  in  some  measure  it  had 
that  effect;  for  as  I  was  well  contented 
with  my  ovv-n  fortune,  and  of  all  people  the 
least  a  slave  to  interested  views,  so  I  coukl 
not  be  violently  the  enemy  of  a  man  with 
whose  behaviour  to  me  I  was  greatiy 
pleased  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  was  thc- 
only  object  of  such  respect ;  f()r  he  behaved 
at  the  same  time  to  many  women  of  qua- 
lity without  any  respect  at  all. 

'  Agreeable  as  this  was  to  me,  he  soon 
changed  it  into  another  kind  of  behaviour, 
which  was  pernaps  more  so.  He  now  put 
on  much  softness  and  tenderness,  and  Ian 
guishedand  sighed  abundantly.  At  times, 
indeed,  whether  from  art  or  nature,  I  v.-i:i 
not  determine,  he  gave  his  usual  loose  to 
gayety  and  mirth  ;  but  this  was  always  in 
general  company,  and  vv-ith  otlier  v/omen ; 
for  even  in  a  country-dance,  when  he  was 
not  my  partner,  he  became  grave ;  and 
put  on  the  softest  look  imaginable,  the  mo- 
ment he  approached  me.  Indeed,  he  wa. 
in  all  things  so  very  particular  towards  me 
that  I  nuist  have  bee:,  blind  not  to  havt 
discovered  i-t.  And,  and,  and — '  '  Anu 
you  was  more  pleased  still,  my  dear  Har 
riet,'  cries  Sophia  :  '  you  need  not  bt 
ashamed,'  added  she,  sighing  ;  '  for  sure 
there  are  irresistible  charms  in  tenderness. 
Avhicii  too  many  men  are  able  to  affect.' — 
'  True,'  answered  her  cousin,  '  men,  who 
in  all  other  instances  want  common  sense, 
are  very  Machiavels  in  the  art  of  loving. 
I  Avish  I  did  not  know^  an  instance. — AVeli, 
scandal  now  began  to  be  as  busy  with  me 
as  it  had  before  been  with  my  aunt;  and 
some  good  ladies  did  not  scru]Dle  to  alTirrn, 
that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  an  intrigue  with 
us  both. 

'But,  what  may  seem  astonishing,  my 
aunt  never  saw,  nor  in  the  least  seemed  to 
suspect,  that  which  was  visible  enough,  I 
believe,  from  both  our  behaviours.  One 
would  indeed  think,  that  love  quite  puts 
out  the  eves  of  an  old  woman.     In  tiuv 
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JifcV  so  firreedily  swallow  the  addresses 
whicii  are  made  to  them,  that,  liKo  an  out- 
rao-oajs  fhitton,  tJK^y  aie  not  at  l(Msun;  to 
observe  wiiat  passes  anionirst  others  at  tiie 
8?.nie  tuhlc.  This  I  have  observed  in  more 
cases  than  my  own ;  and  this  was  so 
stroiiirly  verified  by  my  aunt,  that,  thou<Th 
BJie  often  Ibund  us  toi^-ether  at  her  return 
from  the  i)urnp,  the  ]c;*st  cantin<^  word  of 
his,  pretending  imj^atir-nce  at  lier  absence, 
etlectually  smothered  all  suspicion.  One 
artifice  succeeded  with  her  to  admiration. 
This  was  his  treating  me  like  a  little  child, 
and  never  calling  me  by  any  other  name  in 
her  presence,  butthat  of  ])retty  miss.  This 
indeed  did  him  some  disservice  with  your 
humble  servant ;  but  I  soon  saw  through 
It,  especially  as  in  her  absence  he  behaved 
to  me,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  difi'erent  man- 
ner. However,  if  1  was  not  greatly  dis- 
obligetl  by  a  conduct  oi'  which  I  had  dis- 
covered the  design,  I  smarted  very  se- 
verely for  it ;  for  my  aunt  really  conceived 
me  to  be  what  her  lover,  (as  she  thought 
him,)  called  me,  and  treated  me,  in  ail  re- 
spects, as  a  perfect  infant.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  wonder  she  liad  not  insisted  on 
my  again  wearing  leading-strings. 

*  At  last,  my  lover,  (lor  so  he  was,) 
thought  proper,  in  a  most  solemn  manner, 
to  disclose  a  secret  which  I  had  known 
»ong  before.  He  now  placed  all  the  love 
which  he  had  pretended  to  my  aunt  to  my 
account.  He  lamented,  in  very  pathetic 
terms,  tlie  encouragement  she  had  given 
him,  and  made  a  high  merit  of  the  tedious 
hours,  in  whicli  he  had  undergone  her  con- 
vers-ation. — What  shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
Sophia? — Then  I  will  confess  the  truth. 
I  was  pleased  with  my  man.  I  was  pleased 
v/ith  my  conquest.  To  rival  my  aunt  de- 
lighted me  ;  to  rival  so  many  other  women 
charmed  me.  In  short,  I  am  afraid,  I  did 
not  behave  as  I  should  do,  even  upon  the 
very  first  declaration — I  wish  I  did  not  al- 
most give  him  positive  encouragement  be- 
fore we  parted. 

'  The  Batli  now  talked  loudly,  I  might 
almost  say  roared,  against  me.  Several 
young  women  afiected  to  shun  my  ac- 
quaintance, not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
any  real  suspicion,  as  from  a  desire  of 
banishing  me  from  a  company,  in  which  I 
too  much  engrossed  their  favourite  man. 
And  here  I  cannot  omit  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  the  kindness  intended  me  by 
Mr.  Nash ;  who  took  me  one  day  aside, 
and  gave  me  advice,  which,  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed; I  had  been  a  happy  woman.  "Child," 
Kays  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  familiarity 
which  subsists  between  you  and  a  fellow 
who  is  altogether  unworthy  of  you,  and  I 
Bin  afraid  will  prove  your  ruin.  As  for 
your  oh*  stinkinir  aur.t,  if  it  was  to  be  no 
injury  to  you,  aai  m^-  pretty  Sophy  Wes- 


tern, (I  assure  you  I  repeat  hiH  words,)  1 
should  be  heartily  glad  that  the  fellow  wan 
in  possession  of  all  that  belongs  to  her.  1 
never  advise  old  women  ;  f()r  if  they  take 
it  nto  their  heads  to  go  to  the  devil,  it  is  no 
more  ])ossible,  than  worth  while,  to  keep 
them  from  him.  Innocence,  and  youth,  an  ^ 
beauty,  are  worthy  a  better  fate,  and  1  woula 
save  them  from  his  clutches.  Let  me  ad- 
vise you,  therefore,  dear  child,  never  suffer 
this  fellow  to  be  particular  W'Ji  you  a^ain." 
— JNIany  more  things  he  said  to  me,  which 
I  have  n(nv  forgotten,  and  indeed  I  attended 
very  little  to  them  at  that  time  ;  f()r  incli- 
nation contradicted  all  he  said  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  could  not  be  persuaded,  thai  women 
of  quality  would  condescend  to  familiarity 
with  such  a  person  as  he  described. 

'But!  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  shall  tire 
you  with  a  detaU  of  so  many  minute  cir- 
cumstances. To  be  concise,  therefore, 
imagine  me  married;  imagine  me  with  my 
husband,  at  the  feet  of  my  aunt ;  and  then 
imagine  the  maddest  Avoman  in  13edlam  in 
a  raving  fit,  and  your  imagination  will  sug- 
gest to  you  no  more  than  what  really  hai)- 
pened. 

'  The  very  next  day  my  aunt  left  ire 
place,  partly  to  avoid  seeing  Mr.  Fitzpa 
trick  or  myself,  and  as  much  perhaps  It 
avoid  seeing  any  one  else ;  {()r,  t})ough  I 
am  told  she  hath  since  denied  every  thing 
stoutly,  I  believe  she  was  then  a  little  con- 
founded at  her  disappointment.  Since  that 
time  I  have  written  to  her  many  letters,  but 
never  could  obtain  an  answer,  which  I  must 
own,  sits  somewhat  the  neavier,  as  she  her- 
self was,  though  undesignedly,  the  occasion 
of  ail  ray  sufierings :  for  had  it  not  been 
under  the  colour  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
her,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  nev^er  have 
found  sufficient  opportunities  to  have  en- 
gaged my  heart,  which,  in  other  circum- 
stances, I  still  flatter  myself  would  not  have 
been  an  easy  conquest  to  such  a  person. 
Indeed,  I  believe,  I  should  not  have  erred  so 
grossly  in  my  choice,  if  I  had  relied  on  my 
own  judgment ;  but  I  trusted  totally  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  very  foolisrily  took 
the  merit  of  a  man  for  granted,  whom  I  saw 
so  universally  well  received  by  the  women. 
What  is  the  reason,  my  dear,  that  w^e,  who 
have  understandings  equal  to  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  the  other  seX;  so  often  maKC 
choice  of  the  silliest  felloAvs  for  companions 
and  favourites  ?  It  raises  my  indignation  to 
the  highest  pitch,  to  reflect  on  the  numbers 
of  women  ot  sense  Avho  have  been  undone 
by  fools.'  Here  she  paused  a  moment;  but 
Sophia  making  no  answer,  she  proceed  en 
as  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  the  hiniory  of  Mrs.  Fitzpalrick  is 
coniinued. 

'  AA'e  remained  at  B;it.h  no  Ioniser  tlian  a 
fortnifiht  after  our  weddinir;  lor  as  to  any 
reconciliation  with  my  aunt,  tiiere  were  no 
iiopes  ;  and  of  my  f()rtune,  not  one  fiirthinrr 
could  be  touched  till  I  was  of  age,  of  which 
I  now  wanted  more  than  two  years.  My 
husband,  therefore,  was  resolved  to  set  out 
for  Ireland;  against  which  I  remonstrated 
very  earnestly,  and  insisted  on  a  promise 
which  he  had  made  me  before  our  mar- 
riage, that  I  should  never  take  tliis  journey 
against  my  consent;  and  indeed  1  never 
intended  to  consent  to  it,  nor  will  any  body. 
[  believe,  blame  me  for  that  resolution;  but 
this,  however,  I  never  mentioned  to  my 
husband,  and  petitioned  only  f()r  a  reprieve 
jf  a  montli;  but  he  had  fixed  the  day,  and 
to  that  day  he  ol^tinately  adhered. 

'  The  evening  before  our  departure,  as  we 
were  disputing  this  point  with  great  eager- 
ness on  both  sides,  he  started  suddenly  from 
his  cliair,  and  left  me  abruptly,  saying,  he 
was  going  to  the  rooms.  He  was  hardly 
out  of  the  house,  when  I  saw  a  paper  lying 
on  the  floor,  which,  I  suppose,  he  had  care- 
lessly pulled  from  his  pocket,  together  with 
his  handkerchief.  Tliis  paper  I  took  up, 
and  finding  it  to  be  a  letter,  I  made  no  scru- 
ple to  open  and  read  it ;  and  indeed  I  read 
It  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  it  to  you  almost 
word  for  word.     This  then  was  the  letter: 

"  To  Mr.  Brian  Fitzpatrick. 

"Sir, 

"  Yours  received,  and  am  surprised  you 
should  use  me  in  this  manner,  as  have  never 
seen  any  of  your  cash,  unless  for  one  linsey- 
woolsey  coat,  and  your  bill  now  is  upwards 
nt'  1 50/.  Consider,  sir,  how  often  you  liave 
fobbed  me  otf  with  your  being  shortly  to 
he  married  to  this  lady,  and  t'other  lady ; 
but  I  can  neither  live  on  hopes  or  promises, 
nor  will  my  woollen-draper  take  any  such 
in  paymeut.  You  tell  me  you  are  secure  of 
having  either  the  aunt  or  the  niece,  and 
that  you  might  have  married  the  aunt  be- 
fore this,  whose  jointure,  you  say,  is  im- 
mense, Init  that  you  prefer  the  niece  on 
account  of  her  ready  money.  Praj',  sir, 
take  a  foofs  advice  for  once,  and  marry  the 
first  you  can  get.  You  will  pardon  mj' 
olTenng  my  advice,  as  you  know  I  sincerely 
wish  you  well.  ShrUl  draw  on  you  per  next 
post,  in  favour  of  Messieurs  John  Druijget 
and  comptHiy,  at  fourteen  days,  which 
doubt  not  vour  honourinrr,  and  am, 
"Hir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Cosgrave."' 

This   wa«"  the  letter,   word    for  v.'ord. 


Guess,  my  dear  girl,  guess  how  this  rtte*' 
aflccted  me.  You  prefer  the  niece  on  .ic- 
count  of  her  ready  money  !  if  every  one  oi 
these  words  had  been  a  dagger,  I  coulc 
with  pleasure  have  stabbed  them  into  hiS 
heart;  but  I  will  not  lecount  my  frantic 
behaviour  on  this  occasion.  I  had  pretty 
well  spent  my  tears  before  his  return  home': 
but  sufhcient  remains  of  them  appeared  in 
m.y  sv.'ollen  eyes.  He  threw  liimself  sul- 
lenly into  his  chair,  and  f()r  a  long  time  we 
were  both  silent.  At  length,  in  a  liaughiy 
tone,  he  said,  "  I  hope,  niadam,  your  ser- 
vants have  packed  up  ali  your  things  ;  for 
the  coach  will  be  ready  by  six  in  the  morn- 
ing." My  patience  was  totally  subdued 
by  this  provccation,  and  I  answered,  no, 
sir,  there  is  a  letter  still  remains  unpacked  ; 
and  Tfirowing  it  on  the  table,  I  fell  to  up- 
braiding him  with  the  most  bitter  language 
I  could  invent. 

'Whether  guilt,  cr  shame,  or  prudence 
restrained  him,  I  cannot  say ;  but  though 
he  is  the  most  passionate  of  men,  he  ex- 
erted no  rage  on  this  occaf:ion.  He  en- 
deavoured, on  tlie  contrary,  to  pacify  me 
by  the  most  gentle  means.  He  swore  tlic 
phrase  in  the  letter,  to  which  I  principally 
objected,  was  not  his,  nor  had  he  eve- 
written  any  such.  He  owned,  indeed,  tht 
having  mentioned  his  marriage,  and  that 
preference  which  he  had  given  to  myself, 
but  denied  with  many  oaths  the  having 
assigned  any  such  reason.  And  he  excused 
the  having  mentioned  any  such  matter  at 
all,  on  account  of  the  straits  he  was  in  for 
money,  arising,  he  said,  from  his  having 
too  long  neglected  his  estate  in  Ireland 
And  this,  he  said,  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  discover  to  me,  was  the  only  reason  of 
his  having  so  strenuously  insisted  on  our 
journey.  He  then  used  several  very  en- 
dearing expressions,  and  concluded  by  a 
very  fond  caress,  and  many  violent  protes- 
tations of  love. 

'There  was  one  circumstance,  which, 
though  he  did  not  appeal  to  it,  had  much 
weight  with  me  in  his  favour,  and  that 
was  the  vrord  jointure  in  the  tailor's  letter; 
whereas  my  aunt  never  had  been  married, 
and  this  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  well  knew.  As 
I  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  felloAV  must 
have  inserted  this  of  his  own  head,  or  from 
hearsay,  I  persuaded  myself  he  might  have 
ventured  likewise  on  that  odious  line  on 
no  better  authority.  What  reasoning  was 
this,  my  dear .''  AYas  I  not  an  advocate 
rather  than  a  iudcre  .'*  But  whv  do  I  m^en- 
tion  such  a  circumstance  as  this,  or  appeal 
t()  it  for  the  justification  of  my  forgiveness  ? 
In  short,  had  he  been  guilty  c?^'  twenty 
times  as  much,  half  the  tenderness  arid 
fondness  which  he  used,  would  have  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  have  forgiven  him.  I  now 
made  no  farth.er  objections  to  our  settiL^ 
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."^it,  which  we  did  the  next  m()rniii<j,  :in(! 
Ill  a  iitlle  more  than  a  week  arrived  at  ihe 
seat  of  Mr.  Kit/.patrick. 

*  Your  curiosity  will  excuse  me  from  rc- 
latiuir  anyoecurrences  which  passed  durin<r 
our  journ(\v  :  lor  it  would  indeed  he  highly 
(I:.<;i<i^recable  to  travel  it  over  again,  and 
no  les3  so  to  you  to  travel  it  over  with  me. 

'This  seat,  then,  is  an  ancient  mansion- 
house  :  if  I  v/as  in  one  of  those  merry  hu- 
mours, in  wliich  you  have  so  often  seen 
me,  I  could  describe  it  to  you  ridiculously 
enough.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  6een  for- 
merly inhabited  by  a  gentlenum.  Here 
fs^as  room  enough,  and  not  the  less  room 
f/n  account  of  tiie  furniture ;  for  indeed 
(here  was  very  little  in  it.  An  old  woman, 
wlio  seemed  coeval  with  tlie  building,  and 
^really  resembled  her  Avhom  Chamont 
mentions  in  the  Orphan,  received  us  at  the 
gate  ;  and,  in  a  howl  scarce  human,  and 
10  me  unintelligible,  welcomed  her  master 
home.  In  short,  the  whole  scene  was  so 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  that  it  threw  my 
iipirits  into  the  lowest  dejection  ;  which  my 
butiband  discerning,  instead  of  relieving, 
»'icreast.'i  by  two  or  three  malicious  obser- 
vations. "  There  are  good  houses,  ma- 
dam," says  he,  "  as  you  find,  in  other 
places  besides  JEngland ;  but  perhaps  you 
had  rather  be  in  a  dirty  lodging  at  Bath." 

'  Happ}'-,  my  dear,  is  the  woman,  who,  in 
any  state  of  life,  hath  a  cheerful  good- 
natured  companion  to  support  and  comfort 
her  ;  but  why  do  I  reflect  on  happy  situa- 
tions only  to  aggravate  my  own  misery ! 
my  com])anion,  far  from  clearing  up  the 
g>'oom  of  soiitude,  soon  convinced  me,  that 
f  must  have  been  wretched  with  him  in  any 
place,  and  in  any  condition.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  surly  fellow,  a  character  perhaps  you 
have  never  seen ;  for  indeed  no  woman 
ever  sees  it  exemplified,  but  in  a  father,  a 
brother,  or  a  husband ;  and  though  you 
have  a  father,  he  is  not  of  that  character. 
This  surly  fellow  had  formerly  appeared  to 
me  the  veiy  reverse,  and  so  he  did  still  to 
every  other  person.  Good  Heaven!  how 
is  it  possd)le  for  a  man  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant lie  in  his  appearance  abroad  and  in 
company,  and  to  content  himself  with  show- 
ing disagreeable  truth  only  at  home.'^  Here, 
my  dear,  they  make  themselves  amends  for 
the  uneasy  restraint  which  they  put  on  their 
tempers  in  the  world  ;  for  I  have  observed, 
the  more  merry,  and  gay,  and  good-hu- 
moured, my  husband  c.ath  at  any  time  been 
in  company,  the  more  sullen  and  morose  lie 
was  sure  to  become  at  our  next  private 
meetinir.  Ho\V  shall  I  describe  his  barba- 
rity ?  To  my  fondness  he  v/as  cold  and  in- 
sensible. My  little  comical  ways,  which 
you,  my  So[)hy,  and  whi(^,h  others  have 
nailed  so  a.grecable,  he  treated  with  con- 
xinpr.     In   m)   most  serious  iiDments  he 


sung  and  whistled  ;  and  whenever  1  was 
thoroughly  dejected  and  misei'ahlc,  he  wa^t 
angry,  and  abused  me:  l()r  though  he  was 
never  i)leased  with  my  good-luimour,  nor 
ascribed  it  to  my  satisfaction  in  him,  ye', 
my  low  spirits  always  oilended  him,  an( 
those  he  imputed  to  my  repen;ince  o 
'  'iving,  (as  he  syid,)  married  an  Irishman. 
'  You  will  easily  conceive,  my  lear 
Graveairs,  (I  ask  your  pardon,  I  really  for 
got  myself,)  that  when  a  woman  makes  an 
imprudent  match  in  the  sense  of  the  world; 
that  is,  when  she  is  not  an  arrant  prostitute 
to  pecuniary  interest,  she  must  necessarily 
have  some  inclination  and  aficction  for  her 
man.  You  will  as  easily  believe  that  tlii.s 
affection  may  possibly  be  lessened  ;  nay,  I 
do  assure  yctu,  contempt  will  wholly  eradi- 
cate it.  This  contempt  I  now  began  tin 
entertain  for  my  husband,  whom  I  now  dis- 
covered to  be — I  must  use  tlie  expression — 
an  arrant  blockhead.  Perhaps  you  will 
wonder  I  did  not  make  the  discovery  lon£- 
before  ;  but  women  will  suggest  a  thousanc 
excuses  to  themselves  for  the  folly  of  those 
they  like  :  besides,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
it  requires  a  most  penetrating  eye  to  discern 
a  fool  through  the  disguises  of  gayety  and 
good-breeding. 

'  It  will  be  easily  imagined,  that  when  I 
once  despised  my  husband,  as  I  confess  to 
you  I  soon  did,  I  must  consequently  dislike 
his  com])any ;  and  indeed  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  very  little  troubled  with  it ; 
for  our  house  was  now  most  elegantly  fur- 
nished, our  cellars  well  stocked,  and  dogs 
and  horses  provided  in  great  abundance. 
As  my  gentleman  therefore  entertained  his* 
neighbours  with  great  hospitality,  so  his 
neighbours  i-esorted  to  him  with  great  alac- 
rity ;  and  sports  and  drinking  consumed  so 
much  of  his  time,  that  a  small  part  of  hi<? 
conversation,  that  is  to  eay,  of  his  ili-hu 
mours,  fell  to  my  share. 

'  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  I 
could  as  easily  have  avoided  all  other  dis- 
agreeable company ;  but  alas  !  I  was  con- 
fined to  some  which  constantly  tormented 
me  ;  and  the  more,  as  I  saw  no  prospect  o» 
bei]ig  relieved  from  them.  These  compa- 
nions were  my  own  racking  though ts,which 
plagued,  and  in  a  manner  Ijaunted  me 
night  and  day.  In  this  situation  I  passed 
through  a  scene,  the  horrors  of  v.'hich  can 
neither  be  painted  or  imagined.  Think,  my 
dear — figure,  if  you  can,  to  yourself  what  1 
must  have  imdergone.  I  became  a  mother 
by  the  man  I  scorned,  hated,  and  detested. 
I  went  through  all  the  agonies  and  miseries 
of  a  lying-in,  (ten  times  more  painful  in 
such  a  circumstance,  than  the  worst  labour 
can  be,  when  one  endures  it  for  a  man  one 
loves,)  in  a  desert,  rather  indeed  a  scene  o. 
riot  and  revel,  without  a  friend,  without  a 
companion,  or  without  acy  of  those  agrcv 
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able  cii cumstances  vvliu:h  ofton  alleviate, 
and  perhaps  sometl.iies  more  tiian  coriipen- 
sate  the  sullcriiiGjs  of «ur  sex  at  that  season.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  mistake  of  the  landlord  throws  Sophia 
into  a  dreadful  constn-nation. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  proceedinf^  in  her 
narrative,  when  she  was  interruoted  by  the 
entrance  of  dinner,  greatly  to  the  concern 
of  Sophia ;  for  tiie  misfortunes  of  her  friend 
had  raised  her  anxiety,  and  left  her  no  aj)- 
pelite,  but  what  Mrs.  P'itzpat.rick  was  to 
satisfy  by  lier  relation. 

The  landlord  now  attended  with  a  plate 
under  his  arm,  and  with  the  same  respect 
in  his  countenance  and  address,  which  he 
would  have  put  on,  had  the  ladies  arrived 
in  a  coach-aiid-six. 

The  married  lady  seemed  less  affected 
with  her  ov/n  mislbrtunes  than  was  lier 
cousin ;  for  the  former  eat  very  heartily, 
whereas  the  latter  could  hardly  swallow  a 
morsel.  Sophia  likewise  showed  more  con- 
cern and  sorrow  in  her  countenance  than 
appeared  in  the  otlier  lady,  who,  having 
observed  these  symptoms  in  her  friend, 
begged  her  to  be  comforted,  saying,  'per- 
liaps  all  may  yet  end  better  than  either  you 
or  I  expect.' 

Our  landlord  thought  he  had  now  an  op- 
portunity to  open  his  mouth,  and  was  re- 
solved not  to  omit  it.  '  I  am  sorry,  madam,' 
cries  he,  'that  ^''our  ladyship  can't  eat;  for 
to  be  suie  you  must  bo  hungry  after  so  long 
fasting.  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  not  uneasy 
at  any  vhing ;  for  as  madam  there  says, 
all  may  end  better  than  any  body  expects. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  here  just  now, 
brought  excellent  news;  and,  perhaps,  some 
folks,  wno  hav^e  given  other  folks  the  slij), 
may  get  to  London  before  they  are  over- 
taken ;  and  if  they  do,  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  they  will  find  people  who  will  be  very 
ready  to  receive  them.' 

A\\  persons  under  the  apprehension  of 
danger  convert  whatever  they  see  and  hear 
into  the  objects  of  that  apprehension.  So- 
phia therefore  immediately  concluded  from 
the  foregoing  speech,  that  she  was  known, 
and  ])ursued  by  her  father.  She  was  now 
struck  with  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
(or  a  few  minutes  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech  ;  which  she  no  sooner  recovered, 
than  she  desired  the  landlord  to  send  his 
servants  out  of  the  room,  and  then  address- 
ing herself  to  him,  said  ;  '  I  perceive,  sir, 
you  know  who  we  are  ;  but  I  beseech  you — 
nay,  I  am  convinced,  if  you  have  any  com- 
passion or  goodness,  you  Avill  not  betray  us.' 

'  I  betray  your  ladyship !'  quoth  the  land- 
lord ;  '  no,  (and  then  he  sv>^ore  several  very 
I  party  oaths  ;)  I  would  sooner  be  cut  into 


ten  thousand  jjieces.  I  hate  all  treichery 
I  !  I  never  betrayed  any  one  in  my  life  yet 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  hegi/i  w'A.n  sa 
sweet  a  lady  as  your  ladyship.  All  the 
world  would  very  much  bianie  me  if  1 
should,  since  it  will  be  in  your  ladyship's 
power  so  shortly  to  reward  ine.  My  wife 
can  witness  lor  me,  I  knew  your  ladyshij) 
the  moment  you  came  into  the  liouue  :  1 
said  it  was  your  honour,  before  I  lifted  you 
from  your  liorse,and  I  shall  carry  the  bruises 
I  got  in  your  ladysliip's  service  to  the 
grave  ;  but  what  signified  that,  as  long  as 
I  saved  your  ladyship  .''  To  be  sure  some 
people  this  morning  would  have  thought  oi 
getting  a  reward  ;  but  no  such  thought 
ever  entered  into  my  head.  I  would  aooner 
starve  than  take  any  reward  for  betrayin<^ 
your  ladyship.' 

'  I  promise  you,  sir,'  says  Sophia,  '  if  a 
be  ever  in  my  power  to  reward  you,  you 
ijhall  not  lose  by  your  generosity.' 

'  Alack-a-day,  madam !'  answered  the 
landlord,  'inyourladyship'spowerl  Heaven 
put  it  as  much  into  your  will.  I  am  only 
afraid  your  honour  will  forget  such  a  poor 
man  as  an  innkeeper  ;  but  if  your  ladyship 
should  not,  I  hope  you  Avill  remember  what 
revv'ard  I  refused — refused  !  that  is,  I  would 
have  refused,  and  to  be  sure  it  may  be 
called  refusing;  f()r  I  might  have  had  it 
certainly ;  and  to  be  sure  you  might  have 
been  in  some  liouses  ; — but,  for  my  part,  I 
would  not  methinks  for  the  world  have  your 
ladyship  wrong  me  so  much,  as  to  imagine 
I  ever  thought  of  betraying  you,  even  be- 
fore I  heard  the  good  news.' 

'What  news,  pray.'"  says  Sophia,  some 
what  eagerly. 

'  Hath  not  your  ladyship  heard  it,  then  ? 
cries  the  landlord  ;  'nay,  like  enough  :  for 
I  heard  it  only  a  few  minutes  ago  ;  and  if  1 
had  never  heard  it,  may  the  devil  f]y  away 
with  me  this  instant,  if  I  would  have  be- 
trayed your  honour;  no,  if  I  would  may  I — .* 
Here  he  subjoined  several  dreadful  im 
precations,  which  Sopliia  at  last  interrupted, 
and  begged  to  know  what  he  meant  by  th? 
news.  He  was  going  to  answer,  when 
Mrs.  Honour  came  running  into  the  room, 
all  pale  and  breathless,  and  cried  out,  'Ma- 
dam, we  are  all  undone,  all  ruined!  they 
are  come,  they  are  come!'  These  words 
almost  froze  up  the  blood  of  Soj-)hia ;  but 
Mrs.  Fitz|")atrick  asked  Honour,  who  were 
come? — 'Who?'  answered  she,  'why  tns 
French;  several  hundred  thousands  of  them 
are  landed,  and  we  shall  be  all  murdered 
and  ravisJied.' 

As  a  miser,  who  hath,  in  some  well-biilt 
city,  a  cottage,  value  twenty  shillings, 
when  at  a  distance  he  is  alarn\ed  with  the 
news  of  a  fire,  turns  pale  and  trembles  at 
his  loss  ;  but  v»hen  he  finds  the  beautiful 
palaces  only  are  burnt,  and  his  own  f ottaofe 
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rL»mains  safe,  he  comes  instantly  to  liinisel/j 
und  smiles  at  ill's  ^L^ood  fortunes  :  or  as,  (lor 
we  dislike  somethini^  in  the  Ibrmer  simile,) 
the  tender  mother,  when  terrified  with  the 
apprehension  that  her  darlintr  boy  is  drown- 
ed, is  struck  sensele.'Di  and  almost  dead  with 
consternation;  but  wiien  she  is  told  that 
little  ma.Her  is  safe,  and  the  Victory  only, 
witii  t\vi'lve  hundred  brave  men,  gone  to 
the  boi'tcm,  lile  and  sense  again  return, 
maternal,  loudness  enjoys  the  sudden  reliel" 
from  all  its  fears,  and  the  general  benevo- 
lence, which  at  another  tunc  would  have 
deepl}''  felt  tiie  dreadful  catastrophe,  lies  fast 
asleep  in  her  mind. 

So  So})liia,  tlian  whom  none  Avas  more 
capable  of  tenderly  feeliuj^  the  general  ca- 
lamity of  her  country,  found  such  immedi- 
ate satisfaction  from  the  relief  of  those  ter- 
rors she  had  of  being  overtaken  by  her  fa- 
ther, that  the  arrival  of  the  French  scarce 
made  any  impression  on  her.  She  gently 
chid  her  maid  for  the  fright  into  which  she 
had  thrown  her  ;  and  said,  'she  was  glad  it 
was  no  worse ;  for  that  she  had  feared 
somebody  else  was  come.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  quoth  the  landlord,  smiling, 
'  her  ladysb.ip  knows  better  things ;  she 
knows  the  French  are  our  very  best  friends, 
and  come  3ver  liither  only  for  our  good. 
They  are  the  people  who  are  to  make  Old 
England  flourish  again.  I  warrant  her 
hcriOurtrj:iight  the  duke  was  coming  ;  and 
tha*  VTLS  aioufjh  to  put  her  into  a  fright.  I 
was  g:)L:ig  to  tell  your  ladyship  the  news. — 
His  honour's  majest\ ,  Heaven  bless  him, 
-  ath  given  the  duke  ihe  slip,  and  is  march- 
ing as  fast  as  he  can  to  J.iOndon,  and  ten 
thousand  French  are  landed  to  join  him  on 
the  road.' 

wSophia  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  this 
news,  nor  with  the  gent'leman  who  related 
it ;  but  as  she  still  imagined  he  knew  her, 
(for  she  could  not  possibly  hav^e  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  real  truth,)  she  durst  not  show 
any  dislike.  And  now  the  landlord,  hav- 
ing removed  the  cloth  from  the  table,  with- 
drew ;  but  at  his  departure  frequently  re- 
peated his  hopes  of  being  remembered 
hereafter. 

The  mind  of  Sophia  was  not  at  all  easy 
under  the  supposition  of  being  known  at 
tl  is  house  ;  ibr  she  still  applied  to  herself 
many  things  wh'.ch  the  landlord  had  ad- 
dressed to  Jenny  Cameron  ;  she  therefore 
ordered  her  maid  to  pump  out  of  him  by 
what  means  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
her  person,  and  wiio  had  offered  him  the 
reward  for  betraying  her  ;  she  likewise  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  in  readiness  by  four 
in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Dattrick  promised  to  bear  her  com])any; 
and  then  composing  herself  as  well  as  she 
could,  she  des'ied  that  lady  to  continue  her 
8ti\y. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

In  to  hick  Mrs.  FUzpainck  concludes  her  hif'tory. 

While  Mrs.  Honour,  in  j)ursuance  o** 
the  commands  of  her  mistress,  ordered  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  invited  my  landlord  and 
landlady  to  partake  of  it,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
thus  went  on  with  her  relation  : 

'  Most  of  the  ollicers  who  were  quartered 
at  a  town  in  our  neighbourhood,  were  of 
my  husband's  acquaintance.  Among  these 
was  a  lieutenant,  a  very  pretty  sort  of  a 
man,  and  who  was  marrfed  to  a  woman  so 
agreeable  both  in  her  temper  and  conver- 
sation, that  from  our  first  knowing  eacii 
other,  which  was  soon  after  my  lying-in,  we 
were  almost  inseparable  companions  ;  lor  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  myself  equally 
agreeable  to  her. 

'  The  lieutenant,  who  was  neither  a  sot 
nor  a  sportsman,  was  frequently  of  our  par- 
ties ;  indeed  he  was  very  little  with  my  hus- 
band, and  no  more  than  good-breeding  con- 
strained him  to  be,  as  he  lived  almosc  con- 
stantly at  our  house.  My  husband  often 
expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  lieu- 
tenant's preferring  my  company  to  hi«  :  he 
was  very  angry  with  me  on  that  account, 
and  gave  me  many  a  hearty  curse  for  draw 
ing  away  his  companions:  saying,  "  I  ough. 
to  be  d — ned  for  having  spoiled  one  of  th<* 
prettiest  fellows  in  the  world,  by  making  a 
milksop  of  him." 

'  You  will  be  mistaken,  my  dear  Sophia, 
if  you  imagine  that  the  anger  of  my  hus- 
band arose  from  my  depriving  him  of  a  com- 
panion ;  for  the  lieutenant  was  not  a  person 
with  whose  society  a  fool  could  be  pleased  ; 
and  if  I  should  admit  the  possibility  of  this, 
so  little  right  had  my  husband  to  place  the 
loss  of  his  companion  to  me,  that  1  am  con- 
vinced it  was  my  conversation  alone  whicli 
induced  him  ever  to  come  to  the  house. 
No,  child,  it  was  envy,  the  worst  and  most 
rancorous  kind  of  envy,  the  envy  of  supe- 
riority of  understanding.  The  wretch  could 
not  bear  to  see  my  conversation  preferreci 
to  his,  by  a  man  of  whom  he  could  not  en- 
tertain tiie  least  jealousy.  O,  my  dear  So- 
phy, you  are  a  woman  of  sense :  if  you 
marry  a  man,  as  is  most  probaUe  }yu  will, 
of  less  capacity  than  yourself,  make  frequent 
trials  of  his  temper  before  marriage,  and  see 
whether  he  can  bear  to  submit  to  such  a  su- 
periority.— Promise  me,  Sophy,  you  will 
take  thfs  advice  ;  for  you  will  hereafter  find 
its  importance.' — 'It  is  very  Hkely  I  shall 
never  marry  at  all,'  answered  Sophia  ;  '  I, 
think,  at  least,  I  shall  never  marry  a  mail, 
in  whose  understanding  I  see  any  defects 
Ijefore  marriage;  and  I  promise  you  I  would 
rather  give  up  my  own,  than  see  any  such 
afterwards.' — '  Give  up  your  understand- 
ing !'  replied  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  '  oh,  ne, 
child,  I  will  no,  believe  so  menniy  of  you 
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Kvery  tliingcl.se  I  nuglit  myself  be  brought 
to  give  up;  but  never  this.  Nature  would 
not  have  allotted  this  superiority  to  the 
wife  in  so  many  instances,  if  she  had  in- 
tended we  should  all  of  us  have  surrendered 
at  to  the  husband.  This,  indeed,  men  of 
Kense  never  expect  of  us ;  oi'  which  the 
lieutenant  I  have  just  mentioned  was  one 
notable  example  ;  for  though  he  liad  a  very 
good  understanding,  lie  always  acknow- 
'edged,  (as  was  really  true,)  that  his  wife 
aad  a  better.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  one 
reason  of  the  hatred  my  tyrant  bore  her. 

'  Before  he  would  be  so  governed  by  a 
wife,  he  said,  especially  such  an  ugly  b — , 
(for  indeed  she  was  not  a  regular  beauty, 
but  very  agreeable  and  extremely  genteel,) 
he  would  see  all  the  women  upon  earth  at 
the  devil,  which  vv^as  a  very  usual  plirase 
with  him.  He  said,  he  wondered  what  I 
could  see  in  her  to  be  so  charmed  with  her 
company  ;  since  this  woman,  says  he,  hath 
come  among  us,  there  is  an  end  of  your 
beloved  reading,  which  you  pretended  to 
like  so  much,  that  you  could  not  afford 
time  to  return  the  visits  of  the  ladies  in  this 
country ;  and  I  must  confess  I  had  ])een 
guilty  of  a  little  rudeness  this  w\iy  ;  for  the 
Jiidies  there  are  at  least  no  better  than  the 
mere  country  ladies  here;  and  I  think  I 
need  make  no  other  excuse  to  you  for  de- 
clining any  intimacy  with  them. 

'  This  correspondence,  however,  con- 
tinued a  whole  year,  even  all  the  while 
the  lieutenant  was  quartered  in  that  town; 
ibr  which  I  wms  contented  to  pay  the 
tax  of  being  constantly  abused  in  the  man- 
ner above-mentioned  by  my  husband ;  I 
mean  when  he  was  at  home ;  for  he  was 
.'i-equently  absent  a  month  at  a  time  at 
Dublin,  and  once  made  a  journey  of  two 
months  to  JiOndon;  m  all  which  journies 
I  thought  it  a  very  singular  happiness  that 
he  never  once  desired  my  company ;  nay, 
by  his  frequent  censures  on  men  who  could 
not  travel,  as  he  phrased  it,  without  a  wife 
tied  up  to  their  tail,  he  sufficiently  intimated 
that,  had  I  been  never  so  desirous  of  accom- 
panying him,  my  wishes  would  have  been 
in  vain:  but.  Heaven  knows,  such  wishes 
were  very  far  from  my  thoughts. 

*  At  length  my  friend  was  removed  from 
mc,  and  I  was  again  left  to  mj'"  solitude,  to 
the  tormenting  conversation  with  my  own 
reflections,  and  to  apply  to  books  for  my 
only  comfort.  I  now  read  almost  al  day 
long. — How  many  books  do  you  think  1 
read  in  three  months  ?' — '  I  can't  guess,  in- 
deed, cousin,'  answeredSophia. — *  Perhaps 
half  a  score  !' — '  Haifa  score  !  half  a  thou- 
sand, child  1'  answered  the  otVier.  '  1  read 
a  good  deal  in  Daniel's  Enn;lish  History 
of  France  ;  a  great  deal  m  Plutarch's 
vLives,  the  Atalantas,  Pope's  Homer,  Dry- 
ska  b  Pla}'3,   Cliillingworth,  the   Countess 


D'Anois,  and  Lockj's  Human  Understand 
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'  During  this  interval  I  wrote  three  yery 
supplicating,  and,  I  thought,  moving  .<ti 
ters  to  my  aunt;  but,  as  I  received  lc 
answer  to  any  of  them,  my  disdain  would 
not  suffer  me  to  continue  my  application.' 
— Here  she  stopped,  and  looking  earnestiy 
at  Sophia,  said,  'Mcthinks,  my  dear,  I  read 
something  in  your  eyes  wliich  reproaches 
me  of  a  neglect  in  another  place,  where  I 
should  have  met  with  a  kinder  return.' — 
'  Indeed,  dear  Harriet,'  answered  Sophia, 
'your  story  is  an  apology  for  any  neglect; 
but  indeed  I  feel  that  I  have  been  guilty  oi 
a  remissness,  without  so  good  an  excuse. 
Yet  pray  proceed ;  for  1  long,  though  J 
tremble,  to  hear  the  end.' 

Thus  then  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  resumed 
her  narrative.  '  My  husband  now  took  a 
second  journey  to  England,  where  he  con- 
tinued upwards  of  three  months  :  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  I  led  a  life 
which  nothing  but  having  led  a  worse 
could  make  me  think  tolerable  ;  for  perfect 
solitude  can  never  be  reconciled  to  a  ec/^ia: 
mind  Hke  mine,  but  when  it  relieves  you 
from  the  company  of  those  you  hate. 
What  added  to  my  wretchedness,  was  the 
loss  of  my  little  infant :  not  that  I  pretenc 
to  have  had  for  it  that  extravagant  ten 
dernesSj  of  which  I  believe  I  might  have 
been  capable  under  other  circumstances; 
but  I  resolved,  in  every  instance,  to  dis 
charge  the  duty  of  the  tcnderest  mother ; 
and  this  care  prevented  me  from  feeling 
the  weiirht  of  that  heaviest  of  all  thin<TS, 
when  it  can  be  at  all  said  to  lie  heavy  on 
our  hands. 

'  I  had  spent  full  ten  weeks  almost  en- 
tirely by  myself,  having  seen  nobody  all 
that  time,  except  my  servants  and  a  very 
few  visiters,  when  a  yoimg  lady,  a  relation 
to  my  husband,  came  from  a  distant  part 
of  Ireland  to  visit  me.  She  had  staid  once 
before  a  week  at  my  house,  and  then  I 
gave  her  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  ; 
lor  she  was  a  very  agreeable  woman,  and 
had  improved  good  natural  parts  by  a 
proper  education.  Indeed,  she  was  to  ijie 
a  most  welcome  ^uest. 

'  A  few  days  alter  her  arrival,  perceiving 
me  in  very  low  spirits,  without  inquiring 
the  cause,  which  indeed  she  very  well  knew, 
the  young  lady  fell  to  compassionating  my 
case.  She  said,  "  Thoujjh  politeness  had 
prevented  mc  from  complaining  to  my  hus- 
band's relations  of  his  behaviour;  yet  they 
all  were  very  sensible  of  it,  and  felt  great 
concern  upon  that  account;  but  none  more 
tlian  herself."  And  after  some  more  gene- 
ral discourse  on  this  head,  which  I  own  I 
could  not  forbear  countenancing,  at  las', 
after  much  previous  precaution,  and  enjoin- 
ed concealment,  she  communicated  to  mc, 
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as  a  prolountl  secret — iliat  ni}  liushaiul  kept 
a  mistress. 

'  You  will  certainly  imairinc,  I  lieard  this 
news  with  the  iitnio;:  insensibility.  Upon 
my  word,  if  you  do,  your  imagination  will 
mis.ead  you.  Contcni])t  had  not  so  kept 
down  my  anger  to  my  hushan-i,  hut  that 
hatred  rose  again  on  this  occasion.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  tliis?  Are  we  so  al)o- 
minably  selfish,  that  we  can  be  concerned 
at  others  having  possession  even  of  what  we 
despise  ?  or  are  we  not  rather  abominably 
vain,  and  is  not  this  the  greatest  injury  done 
to  our  vanity?     What  think  you,  Sophia  ?' 

•I  don'iknow,  indeed,'  answered  Sophia ; 
'1  have  never  troubled  myself  with  any  of 
these  deep  contemplations  ;  but  I  think  the 
lady  did  very  ill,  in  communicating  to  you 
such  a  secret.' 

'And  yet,  my  dear,  this  conduct  is  natu- 
-al,'  replied  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  '  and  when 
you  have  seen  and  read  as  much  as  myself, 
•  ou  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  so.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  is  natural,'  return- 
ed Sophia ;  '  Pjr  I  want  neither  reading  or 
experience  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  very 
dishonourable  and  very  ill-natured  :  nay,  it 
is  surely  as  ill-bred  to  tell  a  husband  or  wile 
of  the  faults  of  each  other,  as  to  tell  them  of 
their  own.' 

'  Well,'  continued  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  *  my 
husband  at  last  returned  ;  and  if  I  am  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  my  own  thoughts, 
I  hated  him  now  more  than  ever ;  but  I 
despised  him  rather  less :  for  certainly  no- 
thing so  much  weakens  our  contempt,  as  an 
mjury  done  to  our  pride  or  our  vanity. 

'  He  now  assumed  a  carriage  to  me  so 
very  different  from  what  lie  had  lately  worn, 
ami  so  pearly  resembling  liis  behaviour  the 
first  week  of  our  marriage,  that  had  I  now 
had  any  spark  of  love  remaining,  he  might, 
possibly,  have  rekindled  my  fondness  for 
him.  But  though  hatred  may  succeed  to 
contempt,  and  may,  perhaps,  get  the  better 
of  it,  love,  I  believe,  cannot.  The  truth  is, 
the  passion  of  love  is  too  restless  to  remain 
contented,  without  the  gratification  which 
it  receives  from  its  object ;  and  one  can  no 
more  be  inclined  to  love  without  loving, 
than  we  can  have  eyes  without  seeing. 
When  a  husband,  therefore,  ceases  to  be  the 
object  of  this  passion,  it  is  most  probable 
some  other  man — I  say,  my  dear,  if  your 
husband  groAVS  indifferent  to  you — if  you 
once  come  to  despise  him — I  say, — that  is, — 
if  you  have  the  passion  of  love  in  you — 
Lud!  I  have  bewildered  myself  so — but  one 
is  apt,  in  these  abstracted  considerations, 
to  lose  the  concatenation  of  ideas,  as  Mr. 

Locke  sa^s. In  short,  the  truth  is — in 

short,  I  scarce  know  Avhat  it  is ;  but,  as  I 
was  saying,  my  husband  returned,  and  his 
behaviour,  at  first  greatly  surprised  me;  but 
ne  soon  a  !quainted  me  with  the  motive,  and 


taught  rue  to  account  for  it.  In  a  won! 
th<Mi,  he  had  spent  and  lost  all  the  ready 
money  of  my  fortune;  and  as  he  couitl 
mortgage  his  own  estate  no  deeper,  he  was 
now  desirous  to  supply  himself  with  cafih 
f()r  his  extravagance,  by  selling  a  little  ch- 
tate  of  mine,  which  he  could  not  do  without 
my  assistance;  and  t)  obtain  this  favou 
was  the  whole  and  sjIc  motive  of  all  tha 
loudness  which  he  now  put  on. 

'With  tliifj  I  peremptorily  refused  tx) 
comply.  I  told  him,  and  I  told  him  truhy 
that  had  I  been  possessed  of  the  Indies  at 
our  first  marriage,  he  might  have  com 
manded  it  all ;  for  it  had  been  a  constant 
maxim  with  me,  that  where  a  woman  dis- 
poses of  her  heart,  she  should  always  de- 
posit her  Ibrtune  ;  but  as  he  had  been  so 
kind,  long  ago,  to  restore  the  former  intc 
my  possession,  I  was  resolved  likewise  to 
retain  what  little  remained  of  the  latter. 

'  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  passioh 
into  which  these  words,  and  tiie  resolute 
air  in  which  they  were  spoken,  threw  him  : 
nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  the  whole  scene 
which  succeeded  betw^een  us.  Out  came, 
you  may  be  well  assured,  the  story  of  the 
mistress ;  and  out  it  did  come,  with  all  the 
embellishments  which  anger  and  disdain 
could  bestow  upon  it. 

'  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  seemed  a  little  thunder- 
struck with  this,  and  more  confused  than  I 
had  seen  him  ;  though  his  ideas  are  al- 
ways confused  enough,  Heaven  knows. 
He  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to  excu  • 
pate  himself;  but  took  a  method  which 
almost  equally  conlbunded  me.  W^liat 
was  this  but  recrimination  !  He  affected  to 
be  jealous: — he  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  inclined  enough  to  jealousy  in  his  na 
tural  temper;  nay,  he  must  have  had  it 
from  nature,  or  the  devil  must  have  put  h 
in  his  head;  for  I  defy  all  the  world  to  cast 
a  just  aspei-sion  on  my  character :  nay,  the 
most  scandalous  tongues  have  never  dared 
censure  my  reputation.  My  fame,  I  thank 
Heaven,  hath  been  always  as  spotless  as 
my  life ;  and  let  falsehood  itself  accuse 
that,  if  it  dare.  No,  my  dear  Graveairs, 
however  provoked,  however  ill-treated, 
however  injured  in  my  love,  I  have  firmly 
resolved  never  to  give  the  least  room  for 
censure  on  this  account. — And  yet,  my 
dear,  there  are  some  people  so  malicious, 
some  tongues  so  venomous,  that  no  innc- 
cence  can  escape  them.  The  most  unde- 
signed word,  the  most  accidental  look,  the 
least  familiarity,  the  most  innocent  freedom, 
will  be  misconstrued  and  magnified  into  1 
know  not  what,  by  some  people.  But  I 
despise,  my  dear  G^veairs,  I  despise  all 
such  slander.  No  such  malice,  I  assun; 
you,  ever  gave  me  an  uneasy  moment. 
No,  no,  I  promise  you  I  am  above  ah  that. 
— But  where  was  I     O  !  let  me  see ;  F  toW 
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you  my  hu.sbnnil  was  jealous — And  of 
whom,  pray  ? — Why,  of  whom  but  the  hcu- 
lenant  I  mentioned  to  you  before  !  He  was 
obliged  to  resort  above  a  year  and  more 
back,  to  find  any  ol>ject  for  this  unaccount- 
able pas.sicm,  if,  indeed,  he  really  felt  any 
sucli,  and  was  not  an  arrant  counterleit,  in 
order  to  aT)use  me. 

'But  I  have  tired  y  »u  already  with  too 
many  particulars.  I  will  now  bring  my 
story  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion.  In 
short,  then,  after  many  scenes  very  unwor- 
tiiy  to  be  repeated,  in  which  my  cousin  cn- 
gai]^ed  so  heartily  on  my  side,  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  at  last  turned  her  out  of  doors  ; 
when  he  found  I  was  neither  to  be  soothed 
nor  bullied  into  compliance,  he  took  a  very 
violent  method  indeed.  Perhaps  you  will 
conclude  he  beat  me;  but  this,  though  he 
hath  approached  very  near  to  it,  he  never 
actually  did.  He  confined  me  to  my  room, 
without  suffering  me  to  liave  either  pen, 
nk,  paper,  or  book;  and  a  servant  every 
day  made  my  bed,  and  brought  me  my 
hod. 

'  When  I  had  remained  a  week  under 
this  imprisonment,  he  made  me  a  visit, 
and,  with  the  voice  of  a  schoolmaster,  or, 
ivhat  is  often  much  the  same,  of  a  tyrant, 
asked  me,  "If  I  would  yet  comply?"  I  an- 
sv/ered,  very  stoutly,  "  That  I  would  die 
first." — "  Then  so  you  shall,  and  be  d — nd," 
cries  he ;  "  for  you  shall  never  go  alive  out 
of  this  room." 

'  Here  I  remained  a  fortniglit  lonwr ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  my  constancy  was 
a.most  subdued,  and  I  began  to  think  of 
submission ;  when  one  day,  in  the  absence 
of  my  husband,  who  was  gone  abroad  for 
some  short  time,  by  the  greatest  good  for- 
tune in  the  world,  an  accident  happened. — 
I — at  a  time  when  I  began  to  give  way  to 
the  utmost  despair — every  thing  would  be 
excusable   at  such  a  time — at   that   very 

time  I  received But  it  would  take  up 

an  hour  to  tell  you  all  particulars. — In  one 
word  then,  (for  I  will  not  tire  you  with  cir- 
cumstances,) gold,  the  common  key  to  all 
padlocks,  opened  my  door,  and  set  me  at 
liberty. 

'  I  now  made  haste  to  Dublin,  where  I 
immediately  procured  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land; and  was  proceeding  to  Bath,  in  order 
to  throw  myself  into  the  protection  of  my 
aunt,  or  of  your  father,  or  of  any  relation 
who  would  aflbrd  it  me.  My  husband 
overtook  me  last  night,  at  the  inn  where  I 
lay;  and  which  you  left  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore me  ;  but  I  had  the  good  luck  to  escape 
fiim,  and  to  follow  you. 

•  And  thus,  my  dear,  ends  my  history;  a 
tragical  one,  I  am  sure  it  is  to  nyself ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  apologize  to  you 
ibr  its  dullness.' 

Sophia  heaved   a   deep   sigh,   and   an- 


swered, 'Indeed,  Harriet,  I  pity  jou  fron, 
my  soul  I — But  what  could  you  expect 
Whv,  why  would  you  marry  an  Irishman.^ 
'tJpon  my  word,'  replied  lier  cousin, 
'  your  censure  is  unjust.  There  are,  among 
the  Irish,  men  of  as  much  worth  and  honour 
as  any  among  the  En";lish  ;  nay,  to  speai; 
the  truth,  generosity  ol  spirit  is  rather  more 
common  among  them.  I  have  known  some 
examples  there,  too,  of  good  husbands;  and 
I  believe  tliese  are  not  very  plenty  in  Eng 
land.  Ask  me,  rather,  what  I  could  e:k 
pect  when  I  married  a  fool ;  and  I  Avill  tell 
you  a  solemn  truth  ;  I  did  not  know  him  to 
be  so.' — '  Can  no  man,'  said  Sophia,  in  a 
very  low  and  altered  voice,  'do  you  think, 
make  a  bad  husband,  who  is  not  a  fool  ?' — 
'  That,'  answered  the  other,  '  is  too  genera^ 
a  negative  ;  but  none,  I  believe,  is  so  likch 
as  a  fool  to  prove  so.  Among  my  acquaint- 
ance, the  silliest  fellows  are  tlie  worst  hus- 
bands ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  as  a 
fact,  that  a  man  of  sense  rarely  behaves 
very  ill  to  a  wife,  who  deserves  very  well. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  dreadful  alarm  iji  the  inn,  with  the  arrival  of  cm 
unexpected  fncnd  of  J\Irs.  Fitzpairick. 

Sophia  now,  at  the  desire  of  her  cousin, 
related — not  what  follows,  but  what  hath 
gone  before,  in  this  history  :  for  VN^hich  rea- 
son the  rcadw  will,  I  suppose,  excuse  me 
for  not  repeating  it  over  a^ain. 

One  remark,  however,  I  cannot  forbear 
making  on  her  narrative,  namely,  that  she 
made  no  more  mention  of  Jones,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  than  if  there  liad  been 
no  such  person  alive.  This  I  will  neither 
endeavour  to  account  for,  nor  to  excuse. 
Indeed,  if  this  may  be  called  a  kind  of  dis 
honesty,  it  seems  the  more  inexcusable, 
from  the  apparent  openness  and  explicit  sin 
cerity  of  the  other  lady. — But  so  it  was. 

Just  as  Sopliia  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  Iier  story,  there  arrived  in  the  roonij 
where  the  two  ladies  were  sitting,  a  noise, 
not  unlike,  in  loudness,  to  that  of  a  pack  ol 
hounds  just  let  out  from  their  kennel ;  nor 
in  shrillness,  to  cats,  when  caterwauling;  oi 
to  screech-owiS  ;  or,  indeed,  more  like,  (for 
what  animal  can  resemble  a  Imrnan  voice?) 
to  those  sounds,  which,  in  the  pleasant  man- 
sions of  that  gate  which  seems  to  derive  its 
name  from  a  duplicity  of  tongues,  issue 
from  the  mouths,  and  sometimes  from  the 
nostrils,  of  those  fair  river  nymphs,  yclepea 
of  old  the  Naiades ;  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
translated  oyster-wenches  :  for  when,  in- 
stead of  the  ancient  libations  of  nriilk  anc 
honey  and  oil,  the  rich  distillation  from  the 
juniper-berry,  or,  perhaps,  from  malt,  hath 
by  the  early  devotion  of  their  votaries,  been 
poured  forth   in  great  abundance   should 
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hny  c-annjT  ton<:rue,  witli  unliallowed  li- 
cense, ])i\>raiic,  i.  e.  depreciate,  llic  dt.'licate 
'at  Milton  oy.stcr,  the  plaice  sound  and  firm, 
the  llounder  as  much  nVive  as  when  in  the 
water,  tlie  shrimj)  as  biir  as  a  ])ra\vn,  tlie 
line  cod  alive  hut  a  lew  hours  atro,  or  any 
other  of  the  various  treasures  wlu<'h  those 
water  deities,  wiio  fish  the  sea  and  rivers, 
have  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs, 
the  angry  Naiades  lift  up  their  inmiortai 
voices,  and  the  profane  wretch  is  struck 
deaf  for  his  impiety, 

Sucli  was  tlie  noise  wiiich  now  burst 
from  one  of  the  rooms  below;  and  soon 
the  thunder,  wliich  long  had  rattled  at  a 
distance,  began  to  api)roach  nearer  and 
nearer,  till,  having  ascended  by  degrees  up 
stairs,  it  at  last  entered  the  apartment 
where  the  ladies  were.  In  short,  to  drop 
oil  metaphor  and  figure,  Mrs.  Honour, 
having  scolded  violently  below  stairs,  and 
continued  the  same  all  the  way  up,  came 
m  to  her  mistress  in  a  most  outrageous 
passion,  crying  out,  '  What  doth  your  la- 
dyship think .''  Would  you  imagine,  that 
tliis  impudent  villain,  the  master  of  this 
house,  hath  had  the  impudence  to  tel  me, 
nny,  to  stand  it  out  to  my  face,  that  your 
ladyship  is  that  nasty,  stinking  \vh — re, 
(Jenny  Cameron  they  call  her,)  that  runs 
about  the  country  with  the  Pretender? 
Nay,  the  lying,  saucy  villain  had  the  as- 
Kurarce  to  tell  me,  that  your  ladyship  had 
owned  yourself  to  be  so  :  but  I  have  clawed 
the  rascal ;  I  have  left  the  marks  of  my 
nails  in  his  impudent  face.  My  lady!  says 
I,  you  saucy  scoundrel:  my  lady  is  meat 
or  no  pretenders.  She  is  a  young  lady  of 
as  good  fashion,  and  family,  and  fortune, 
as  any  in  Somersetshire.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  the  great  Squire  Western,  sirrah  ? 
She  is  his  only  daughter ;  she  is— — ,  and 
heiress  to  all  his  great  estate.  My  lady  to 
be  called  a  nasty  Scotch  wh — e  by  such  a 
varlet — To  be  sure.  I  wish  I  had  knocked 
nis  brains  out  with  the  punch-bowl.' 

The  principal  uneasiness  with  which 
Sophia  was  atiected  on  this  occasion.  Ho- 
nour had  herself  caused,  by  having  in  her 
passion  discovered  who  she  was.  How- 
ever, as  this  mistake  of  the  landlord  sutfi- 
riently  accounted  for  those  passages  which 
Sophia  had  before  mistaken,  she  acquired 
some  ease  on  that  account ;  nor  could  she, 
upon  the  w^hole,  forbear  smiling.  This 
enraged  Honour;  and  she  cried, '  Indeed, 
madam,  I  did  not  think  your  ladyship 
would  have  made  a  laughing  matter  of  it. 
To  be  called  whore  by  "-uch  an  impudent 
low  rasca..  Your  ladyship  may  be  angry 
with  me,  for  aught  I  know,  for  taking  your 
part,  since  prolfered  service,  they  say, 
stinks  :  but  to  be  sure  I  could  never  bear  t.) 
heai  a  lady  of  mine  called  whore — Nor  w  U 
I  bear  it,    I  am  s'lre  your  ladyship  is  as  vir- 


tuous a  lady  ;«.s  ever  f?at  foot  on  Englis). 
ground,  and  I  will  claw  any  villain's  cyei 
out  who  dares  for  to  offer  to  presume  iht 
to  say  the  least  word  to  the  contrary.  No- 
body ever  could  say  the  least  ill  of  the 
character  of  any  lady  that  I  ever  Availed 
upon.' 

Hiiic  illoi  lachrymfjc  ;  in  p  ain  trutli  Ho- 
nour had  as  much  love  for  her  mistress  is 
most  servants  have;  t  Jat  is  to  say — liiit 
besides  this,  her  pride  obliged  her  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  the  lady  she  waited 
on  ;  for  she  thought  her  own  was  in  a  very 
close  manner  connected  with  it.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  character  of  her  mistress 
was  raised,  her's,  likewise,  as  she  con- 
ceived, was  raised  with  it;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  she  thoufrht  the  one  could  not  be 
lowered  without  t/ie  other. 

On  this  subject,  reader,  I  must  stop  a 
moment  to  tell  thee  a  story.  The  famous 
Nell  Gwynn,  stepping  one  day  fi-om  a 
house,  where  she  had  made  a  short  visit, 
into  her  coach,  saw  a  great  mob  assembled, 
and  her  footman  all  bloody  and  dirty  :  tlic 
fellow  being  asked  by  his  mistress  tlie  rea- 
son of  his  being  in  that  condition,  answered, 
'  I  have  been  fighting,  madam,  with  an 
impudent  rascal  who  called  your  ladyship 
a  wh — re.' — '  You  blockhead,'  replied  Mrs. 
Gwynn,  '  at  this  rate  ycu  must  fight  every 
day  of  your  hie  ;  why,  you  fool,  all  tljc 
world  knows  it.' — 'Do  they?'  cries  tlie 
fellow,  in  a  muttering  voice,  after  he  had 
shut  the  coach-door,  '  they  shan't  call  rue 
a  whore's  footman  for  all  that.' 

Thus  the  passion  of  Mrs.  Honour  ap- 
pears natural  enough,  even  if  it  were  to  be 
no  otherwise  accounted  for ;  bift,  in  reality, 
there  was  another  cause  of  her  anger;  f()r 
which  we  must  beg  leave  to  remind  our 
reader  of  a  circumstance  mentioned,  in  the 
above  simile.  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
liquors,  which,  being  applied  to  our  pas- 
sions, or  to  fire,  produce  effects  the  very 
reverse  of  those  produced  by  water,  as 
they  serve  to  kindle  and  inflame,  rather 
than  to  extinguish.  Among  these,  vne 
generous  liquor  called  punch  is  one.  i 
was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  tha 
the  learned  Dr.  Cheney  used  to  call  drink- 
ing punch,  pouring  liquid  fire  down  your 
throat.. 

N:w,  Mrs.  Honour  had  unluckily  poured 
so  much  of  this  liquid  fire  down  her  throat, 
that  the  smoke  of  it  began  to  ascend  into 
her  pericranium,  and  blinded  the  eyes  ol 
reason,  which  is  there  supposed  to  keep  her 
residence,  while  the  fire  itself  from  the  sto 
mach  easily  reached  the  heart,  and  there 
inflamed  the  noble  passion  of  pride.     Sc 
that,  upon  the   whole,  we  sliall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  \nolent  rage  of  the  waiting 
woman  ;  though  at  first  sight  we  must  coii 
fess  the  cause  seems  inadequate  to  the  effect 
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Scphia  and  Iier  cousin  hoth  did  all  in 
tiie.'.r  power  to  extincrnish  these  flames, 
which  had  roared  so  loudly  all  over  the 
house.  They  at  Icnfrth  ])revailcd;  or  to 
carry  the  metaphor  one  step  fiuiher,  the  fire 
having  consumed  all  the  fuel  which  the  lan- 
guage affords,  to  wit,  every  reproachful  term 
in  it,  at  last  went  out  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  tranquillity  was  restored  above 
stairs,  it  was  not  so  below ;  where  my  land- 
lady, liighly  resenting  the  inju  y  done  to  the 
beauty  of  her  husband,  by  the  flesh-spades 
of  Mrs.  Honour,  called  aloud  for  revenge 
and  justice.  As  to  the  poor  man,  who  had 
principally  suOered  in  the  engagement,  he 
was  perfectly  quiet.  Perhaps  the  blood 
which  he  lost  might  have  cooled  his  anger ; 
for  the  enemy  had  not  only  applied  her  nails 
to  his  cheeks,  but  likewise  her  fist  to  his 
nostrils,  which  lamented  the  blow  with  tears 
of  blood  in  great  abundance.  To  this  we 
may  add,  reflections  on  his  mistake ;  but, 
indeed,  nothing  so  effectually  silenced  his 
resentment,  as  the  manner  in  which  he  now 
discovered  his  error;  for  as  to  the  behaviour 
:)f  Mrs.  Honour,  it  had  the  more  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion;  but  he  was  now  assured 
by  a  person  bf  great  figure,  and  who  was 
attended  by  a  great  equipage,  that  one  of 
(he  ladies  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance. 

By  the  orders  of  this  person,  the  landlord 
now  ascended,  and  acquainted  our  fair  tra- 
vellers, that  a  great  gentleman  below  de- 
sired to  do  them  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
them.  Sophia  turned  pale,  and  trembled  at 
this  message,  though  the  reader  will  con- 
clude it  was  too  civil,  notwithstanding  the 
landlord's  blflnder,  to  have  come  from  her 
father;  but  fear  hath  the  common  fault  of  a 
justice  cf  peace,  and  is  apt  to  conclude  has- 
tily from  every  slight  circumstance,  without 
examining  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

To  ease  the  reader's  curiosity,  therefore, 
rather  than  his  apprehensions,  we  proceed 
to  inform  him,  that  an  Irish  peer  had  arrived 
very  late  that  evening  at  the  inn,  in  his  way 
to  London.  This  nobleman,  having  sallied 
from  his  supper  at  the  hurricane  belbre 
commemorated,  had  seen  the  attendant  of 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and,  upon  a  short  inquiry, 
was  informed,  that  her  lady,  with  whom 
he  was  very  particulnjly  acquainted,  was 
above.  Th.is  information  he  had  no  sooner 
received,  than  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
landlord,  pacified  liim,  and  sent  him  up 
stairs  with  compliments  rather  civiller  than 
tiiose  which  were  deliv^ered. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  waiting-woman  herself  was  not  the 
messenger  employed  on  this  occasion;  bu(, 
we  are  sorry  to  sa}'-,  she  was  not  at  present 
qualified  for  that,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other 
office.  The  rum,  (for  so  the  landlord  chose 
'ocall  the  distillation  from  malt,)  hnd  baselv 


taken  the  advantage  of  the  fatigue  whid- 
the  poor  woman  had  undergone,  and  had 
made  terrible  depredations  on  lier  noble 
faculties,  at  a  time  when  they  were  very 
unable  to  resist  the  attack. 

We  shall  not  describe  this  tragical  scene 
too  fully;  but  we  thought  ourselv^es  obliged, 
by  that  historic  integrity,  which  we  proiesSj 
shortly  to  hint  a  matter  which  we  would 
otherwise  have  been  glad  to  have  spared. 
Many  historians,  indeed,  for  want  of  thia 
integrity,  or  of  diligence,  to  say  no  worse, 
often  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  these  little 
circumstances  in  the  dark,  and  sometimed 
to  his  great  confusion  and  perplexity. 

Sophia  was  very  soon  eased  of  her  cause- 
less fright  by  the  entry  of  the  noble  peer, 
who  was  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but,  in  reality,  a  very 
particular  friend  of  that  lady.  To  say  the 
truth,  it  Avas  by  his  assistance  that  she  had 
been  enabled  to  escape  from  her  husband ; 
ibr  this  nobleman  had  the  same  gallant  dis- 
position with  those  renov.med  knights,  oi 
whom  we  read  in  heroic  story,  and  had  de- 
livered many  an  imprisoned  nymph  from 
durance.  He  was,  indeed,  as  bitter  an  ene- 
my to  the  savage  authority  too  often  exer- 
cised by  husbands  and  fathers,  over  the 
young  and  lovely  of  the  other  sex,  as  ever 
knight-errant  was  to  the  barbarous  power 
of  enchanters ;  nay,  to  say  truth,  I  have 
often  expected  thai  those  very  enchanters, 
with  which  romance  every  wliere  abounds, 
were,  in  reality,  no  other  than  the  husbanda 
of  those  days  ;  and  matrimony  itself  w^as, 
perhaps,  the  enchanted  castle  in  which  the 
nymphs  were  said  to  be  confined. 

This  nobleman  had  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fitzpatrick,  and  had  been 
tor  some  time  acquainted  with  the  lady. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he  hear  of  her 
confinement,  than  he  earnestly  applied  iiim- 
self  to  procure  her  liberty  ;  which  he  pre- 
sently effected,  not  by  storming  the  castle, 
according  to  the  example  of  ancient  he- 
roes ;  but  by  corrupting  the  governor, 
in  conformity  with  the  modern  art  of  war 
in  which  cratl  is  held  to  be  preferable  to 
valour,  and  gold  is  Ibund  to  be  more  irresist- 
ible than  either  lead  or  steel. 

This  circumstance,  however,  as  the  lady 
did  not  tliink  it  material  enough  to  relate 
to  her  friend,  we  would  not  at  that  time 
impart  it  to  tlie  reader.  We  rather  cliose 
to  leave  him  a  Avhrle  under  a  supposition, 
that  she  had  found,  or  coined,  or  by  some 
very  extraordinary,  perhaps  supernaturiL 
means,  had  possessed  herself  of  the  money 
with  which  she  had  bribed  her  keeper,  tUac 
to  interrupt  lier  narrative  by  giving  a  hinj 
of  what  seemed  to  iier  of  too  little  import 
ance  to  be  mentioned. 

The  peer,  after  a  short  conversation, 
couid  not  forbear  expressing  some  surprsc 
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M  mcotini:!:  the  lady  in  thai.  ])Iace ;  nor 
,oul(l  he  rclVaiii  from  tcHiii!^  hv\\  lie  irna- 
iriiu'd  she  liad  been  ii;onc  to  Bath.  Mrs. 
Kitzpat.ric.k  very  iVccly  answered,  'That 
bhc  had  been  ])rcvented  in  lier  ])urposc  by 
the  arrival  of  a  person  she  need  not  men- 
♦lon.  In  sliort,'  says  slic,  '  I  was  overta- 
ken by  my  husband,  (for  I  need  not  alfectt 
to  conceal  what  the  world  knows  too  well 
already.)  I  bad  the  (^ood  fortuue  to  cscaj)e 
in  a  most  suprisintj  manner,  and  am  now 
u;oing  to  London  with  this  younijlady,  who 
is  a  near  relation  of  mine,  and  who  hath 
escaped  from  as  great  a  tyrant  as  my  own.' 

His  lordship,  concludinjr  that  this  tyrant 
was  likewise  a  liusband,  made  a  speech 
fviU  of  compliments  to  both  the  ladles,  and 
as  full  of  invectives  against  his  own  sex ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  avoid  some  oblique  glan- 
ces at  the  matrimonial  institution  itself,  and 
at  the  unjust  powers  given  by  it  to  man 
over  the  more  sensible,  and  more  meritori- 
ous part  of  the  species. — He  ended  his 
oration  with  an  offer  of  his  protection,  and 
of  his  coach-and-six,  which  was  instantly 
accepted,  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  and  at  last, 
upon  her  persuasions,  by  Sophia. 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  his  lordship 
took  his  leave,  and  the  ladies  retired  to  rest, 
where  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  entertained  licr 
cousin  Avith  many  high  encomiums  on  the 
character  of  the  noble  peer,  and  enlarged 
very  particularly  on  his  great  fondness  for 
his  Avife ;  saying,  she  believed  he  was  al- 
most the  only  person  of  high  rank,  who 
was  entirely  constant  to  the  marriage-bed. 
'  Indeed,'  added  she,  '  my  dear  Sophy,  that 
is  a  very  rare  virtue  amongst  men  of  con- 
dition. Never  expect  it  when  you  marry ; 
for,  believe  me,  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly 
be  deceived.' 

A  gentle  sigh  stole  from  Sophia  at  these 
words,  which  perhaps  contributed  to  form 
a  dream  of  no  very  pleasant  kind  ;  but  as 
she  never  revealed  this  dream  to  any  one, 
so  the  reader  cannot  expect  to  see  it  re- 
lated here. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  morning  introduced  in  some  pretty  wnling.  A 
stage-coach.  The  civility  of  chambermaids.  The 
heroic  temper  of  Sophia.  Her  generosity.  The 
return  to  it.  The  departure  of  the  company,  and 
their  arrival  at  London ;  xcilh  some  remarks  for 
the  use  of  travellers. 

Those  members  of  society,  who  are 
jorn  to  furnish  the  blessings  of  life,  now 
began  to  nght  their  candles,  in  order  to 
pursue  their  daily  labours,  for  the  use  of 
tliose  who  are  born  to  enjoy  these  blessings. 
The  sturdy  hind  now  attends  the  levee  of 
his  fellow-labourer  the  ox;  the  cunning 
artincerj  the  diligent  mechanic,  spring  from 


tluMr  hard  mattress  ;  and  now  the  tx>nny 
house-maid  begins  to  repair  the  disordered 
drumroom,  while  the  riotous  authors  ot 
that  disorder,  in  broken  interrupted  slum- 
bers, tumble  ajid  toss,  as  if  the  hardness  ol 
down  disquieted  their  repose. 

In  simj)le  phrase,  the  clock  had  no  sooner 
struck  seven,  than  the  ladies  were  ready 
f()r  their  journey  ;  and,  at  their  desire,  his 
lordship  and  Iiis  equipage  were  prepared 
to  attend  them. 

And  now  a  matter  of  some  didiculty 
arose;  and  this  was  how  his  lordship  hun- 
self  should  be  conveyed ;  for  though  in 
stage-coaches,  where  passengers  are  pro- 
perly considered  as  so  much  luggage,  thi 
ingenious  coachman  stows  hall'  a  dozen 
with  perfect  ease  into  the  place  of  four.;  for 
well  he  contrives  that  the  fat  hostess.  O) 
well-fed  alderman,  may  take  up  no  more 
room  than  the  slim  miss,  or  taper  master ; 
it  being  the  nature  of  guts,  when  well 
squeezed,  to  give  way,  and  to  lie  in  a  nar- 
row compass  ;  yet  in  tiiese  vehicles,  which 
are  called,  lor  distinction  sake,  gentleman's 
coaches,  thougii  they  are  often  larger  tha!i 
the  others,  this  method  of  packing  is  never 
attempted. 

His  lordship  would  have  put  a  short  end 
to  the  difliculty,  by  very  gallantly  desirin^Lr 
to  mount  his  horse ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  it.  It  was 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  Abigails 
should,  by  turns,  relieve  each  other  on  one 
of  his  lordship's  horses,  which  was  pre- 
sently equipped  with  a  side-saddle  for  that 
purpose. 

Every  thing  being  settled  at  the  mn,  the 
ladies  discharged  their  former  guides,  and 
Sophia  made  a  present  to  the  landlord, 
partly  to  repair  the  bruise  which  he  had 
received  under  herself,  and  partly  on  ac" 
count  of  what  he  had  suffered  under  the 
hand  of  her  enraged  waiting- woman.  And 
now  Sophia  first  discovered  a  loss,  which 
gave  her  some  uneasiness  ;  and  this  was  of 
the  hundred  pound  bank-bill,  which  her 
father  had  given  her  at  the  last  meeting; 
and  which,  within  a  very  inconsiderable 
trifle,  was  all  the  treasure  she  was  at  present 
worth.  She  searched  every  where,  and 
shook  and  tumbled  all  her  things  to  no  pur 
pose, — the  bill  was  not  to  be  found :  and 
she  was  at  last  fully  persuaded  that  slue 
had  lost  it  from  her  pocket,  when  she  had 
the  misfortune  of  tumbling  from  her  horse 
in  the  dark  lane,  as  before  recorded ; — a 
fact  that  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  she 
now  recollected  some  discomposure  in  her 
pockets  which  had  happened  at  that  time 
and  the  great  difliculty  with  which  she 
had  drawn  forth  her  handkerchief  the  very 
instant  before  her  fall,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes  of  thisi  kind,  whatever  in 
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conveniences  they  rnny  he  attended  with, 
are  incapable  of  suhduini^  a  niiiid  in  which 
•Jiere  is  any  slreno-th,  without  the  assist- 
ance ofavarice.  Sophia,  therefore,  though 
nothing  could  he  worse  timed  than  this  ac- 
cident, at  such  a  season,  immediately  got 
liie  better  of  her  concern,  and,  with  Jier 
wonted  serenity  and  cheerliilness  of  coun- 
tenance, returned  to  her  company.  His 
lordshi])  conducted  the  ladies  into  tlie  vehi- 
cle, as  he  did  likewise  Mrs.  Honour,  who, 
after  many  civilities,  and  more  dear  ma- 
dams, at  last  yielded  to  the  well-bred  im- 
portunities of  her  sister  Abigail,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  complimented  with  the  first 
ride  in  the  coach  ;  in  which  indeed  she 
would  afterwards  have  been  contented  to 
have  pursued  her  whole  journey,  liad  not 
her  mistress,  after  several  fruitl-ess  intima- 
tions, at  length  forced  her  to  take  her 
turn  on  horseback. 

The  coach  now,  having  received  its  com- 
pany, began  to  move  forwards,  att,ended  by 
many  servants,  and  by  two  led-captains, 
who  had  before  rode  with  his  lordship,  and 
who  would  have  been  dismissed  from  the  ve- 
hicieupon  a  much  less  worthy  occasion,  than 
was  this  of  accommodating  two  ladies.  In 
this  they  acted  only  as  gentlemen  ;  but  they 
were  ready  at  any  time  to  have  performed 
the  office  of  a  footman,  or,  indeed,  would 
have  condescended  lower,  for  the  honour  of 
his  lordship's  company,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  his  table. 

My  landlord  was  so  pleased  with  the  pre- 
sent he  had  received  from  Sophia,  that  he 
rather  rejoiced  in,  than  regretted,  his  bruise 
or  his  scratches.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
be  curious  to  know  the  quantum  of  this 
present;  but  we  cannot  satisfy  his  curios- 
ity. Whatever  it  was,  it  satisfied  the  land- 
lord for  his  bodily  hurt ;  but  he  lamented  he 
had  not  known  before  how  little  the  lady 
vaiued  her  money  :  '  For  to  be  sure,'  says 
he,  '  one  might  have  charged  every  article 
double,  and  she  would  have  made  no  cavil 
at  the  reckoning.' 

His  wife,  however, ',vas  far  from  drawing 
this  conclusion ;  wdiether  she  really  felt  any 
injury  done  to  her  husband  more  than  lie 
did  himself,  I  will  not  say  ;  certain  it  is,  she 
was  much  less  satisfied  with  the  generosity 
Q^  Sophia.  '  Indeed,'  cries  she,  '  my  dear, 
•the  lady  knoAvs  better  how  to  dispose  of 
:lier  money  than  you  Imagine.  She  miglit 
very  well  think  we  should  not  put  up  such 
d  business  without  some  satisfaction,  and 
the  law  w^ould  liave  cost  her  an  infinite  deal 
more  than  this  poor  little  matter,  which  I 
wonder  you  would  take.' — 'You  are  always 
30  bloodily  wise,'  quoth  the  husband  :  '  it 
would  have  cost  her  more,  would  it  ?  Dost 
fancy  I  don't  know  that  as  well  as  thee .'' 
'But  would  any  of  that  more,  or  so  much, 
"lave^come  into  our  pockets  ?  Indee  ],  it" son 


Tom  the  Lwyer  Ji.id  been  alive,  I  ci,\i\Ci 
have  been  glad  to  have  i)ut  such  a  ])reU}» 
business  into  his  hands.  He  would  liav 
got  a  good  picking  out  of  it ;  but  I  have  n^ 
relation  now  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  whv 
should  I  go  to  law  for  the  benefit  ol  stran 
gers?' — 'Nay,  to  lie  sure,' answered  she, 
'you  must  know  best.' — 'I  believe  I  do,' 
replied  he.  '  I  fancy  when  money  is  to  he 
got,  I  can  smell  it  out  as  well  as  another. 
Every  body,  let  me  tell  you,  Avould  not  have 
talked  people  out  of  this.  Mind  that,  I  say; 
every  body  would  not  have  cajoled  this  out 
of  her,  mind  that.'  The  wife  then  joined 
in  the  applause  of  her  husband's  sagacity  ; 
and  thus  ended  the  short  diaK)gue  between 
them  on  this  occasion. 

We  will  therefore  take  our  leave  of  these 
good  people,  and  attend  his  lordship  and  liis 
fair  companions,  who  made  such  good  expe- 
dition, that  they  performed  a  journey  of 
ninety  miles  in  two  days,  and  on  the  second 
evening  arrived  in  London,  vv'ithoutliaving 
encountered  any  one  adventure  on  the  road 
wortriy  the  dignity  of  this  history  to  reiaie. 
Our  pen,  therefore,  shall  imitate  the  expe- 
dition which  it  describes,  and  our  history 
shall  keep  pace  with  the  travellers  who  are 
its  subject.  Good  writers  will,  indeed,  dc 
well  to  imitate  the  ingenious  traveller  in 
this  instance,  v/ho  always  proportions  his 
stay  at  any  place  to  tlie  beauties,  elegan- 
eics,  and  curiosities,  which  it  ailbrds.  At 
Esher,  at  Stowe,  at  Wilton,  at  Eastbury, 
and  at  Prior's  Park,  days  are  too  short  for 
the  ravished  imagination;  while  we  admire 
the  wondrous  poAver  of  art  in  improving 
nature.  In  some  of  these,  art  chielly  en- 
o-ao-es  our  admiration:  in  others,  nature 
and  art  contend  lor  our  applause;  but,  jn 
the  last, the  former  seems  to  triumph.  Here 
nature  appears  in  lier  richest  attire,  and  art, 
dressed  with  a  modest  sim])licity,  attends 
her  benignant  mistress.  Here  nature  indeed 
pours  forth  the  choicest  treasures  which  she 
hath  lavished  on  thisworld ;  and  here  human 
nature  presents  you  with  an  object  which 
can  be  exceeded  only  in  the  other. 

The  same  taste,  the  same  imagination, 
which  luxuriously  riots  in  these  elegant 
scenes,  can  be  amused  with  objects  of  far 
inferior  note.  The  woods,  the  rivers,  the 
lawns  of  Devon  and  of  Dorset,  attract  the 
eye  of  the  ingenious  traveller,  and  retai\l 
his  ])ace,  which  delay  he  afterwards  C(un- 
pensates  by  swii'ily  scouring  over  the 
gloomy  heath  ol"Pagshot,  or  that  pleasant 
plain  which  extends  itself  westward  from 
Stockbridge,  where  no  other  object  than 
one  single  tree  only  in  sixteen  miles  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view,  imiess  the  clouds, 
in  compassion  to  our  tired  spirits,  kindly 
open  their  variegated  mansion  to  our  pros- 
pect. 

Not   fo   travels    the   money-meditatiiux 
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-rancsnian,  llie  sagacious  jiKitic(%  (lie  diii;- 
nifieil  doctor,  the  wnriu-clad  (rv.v/'vr,  with 
;.II  tlie  numerous  o(lsj)riii(r  of  wc;ilfli  and 
dullness.  On  they  joix,  wilh  o([ual  ])i\cx\ 
mrough  the  verdant  meadows,  or  over  tlie 
barren  lieath,  their  liorscs  measuring  four 
nnles  and  a  hi\i' pei'  liour  with  the  utmost 
exactness  ;  tlie  eyes  of  the  beast  and  ol"  his 
master  being  ahke  directed  lorwards,  and 
employed  in  c()nlem})Iating  the  same  ob- 
jects in  the  same  manner.  Witii  ccpial 
rapture  the  good  rider  surveys  the  proud- 
est boasts  of  tlie  arcliitect,  and  tliose  fair 
buildings,  with  which  some  unknown  name 
hath  adorned  the  rich  clothing  town ; 
wiiere  heaps  of  bricks  are  piled  up  as  a 
kind  of  monument,  to  show  tliat  lieaps  of 
money  have  been  ])iled  there  before. 

And  now,  reader,  as  we  are  in  liaste  to 
attend  our  heroine,  we  will  leave  to  thy  sa- 
gacity to  appl}'  all  this  to  the  Boeotian 
writers,  and  lo  those  authors  who  are  their 
Oj:>posites.  Tiiis  thou  wilt  be  abundantly 
Dhlc  to  perform  without  our  aid.  Bestir 
thyself  therefore  on  this  occasion  ;  for 
though  we  will  always  lend  thee  proper 
fissistancc  in  difficult  places,  as  we  do  noi, 
ike  some  others,  expect  thee  to  use  the 
"irts  of  divination  to  discover  our  meaning; 
ret  we  shall  not  indulge  thy  laziness  where 
nothing  but  thy  own  attention  is  required; 
for  thou  art  highly  mistaken  if  thou  dost 
imagine  that  we  intended,  when  we  began 
this  great  work,  to  leave  thy  sagacity  no- 
thing to  do,  or  that,  without  sometimes  ex- 
ercising this  talent,  thou  wilt  be  able  to 
travel  through  our  pages  with  any  pleasure 
or  profit  to  thyself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ctntaining  a  hint  or  two  concerning  virtue,  and  a 
Jtio  more  concerning  suspicion. 

Our  company,  being  arrived  at  London, 
were  set  down  at  his  lordship's  house, 
where,  while  they  refreshed  themselves 
after  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  servants 
were  despatched  to  provide  a  lodging  for 
the  two  ladies ;  for,  as  lier  ladyship  was 
not  then  in  town,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  'would 
by  no  means  consent  to  accept  a  bed  in  the 
n!?.nsion  of  the  peer. 

Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  condemn 
this  extraordinary  delicacy,  as  I  may  call 
't,  of  virtue,  as  too  nice  and  scrupulous  ; 
but  we  must  make  allowances  for  her  situ- 
ation, which  must  be  owned  to  have  been 
very  ticklish ;  and  when  w^e  consider  the 
malice  of  censorious  tongues,  we  must 
allow,  if  it  Avas  a  fault,  the  fault  was  an 
excess  on  the  right  side,  and  which  every 
woman  wh  )  is  in  the  self-same  situa'^ion 
will  do  well  to  imitate.  The  most  formal 
iDpeararce  .)f  virtue,  when  it  is  only  an 
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ai)])e;iran(-e,  m;  y  perhaps,  in  every  ab- 
stracled  consideration,  seem  to  l)e  raiher 
less  connnendable  than  virtue  itself  without 
this  (()rnKdity ;  but  it  will,  however,  be 
always  more  conuncnded ;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  granted  by  all,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary, unless  in  some  Yv.ry  parllcular 
cases,  l!)r  every  woman  to  support  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

A  lodging  being  prepared,  Sophia  acc(Hn- 
panied  her  cousin  lor  that  evening ;  but  re- 
solved early  in  the  morning  to  inquire  afici 
the  lady,  into  whose  protection,  as  we  have 
formerly  mcmtioned,  she  had  determined  to 
throw  herself,  when  she  quitted  her  father's 
house.  And  this  she  was  the  more  eager 
in  doing,  from  some  observations  she  had 
made  during  her  journey  in  the  coach. 

Now,  as  we  would  by  no  means  fix  the 
odious  character  of  suspicion  on  Sophia,  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  open  to  our  reader  the 
conceits  which  filled  her  mind  concerning 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick ;  of  whom  she  certainly  en 
tertained  at  present  some  doubts ;  which,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  enter  into  the  bosoms  oi 
the  worst  of  people,  we  think  proper  not  to 
mention  more  plainly,  till  we  have  first  sug- 
gested a  word  or  two  to  our  reader  touch- 
ing suspicion  in  general. 

Of  this  there  have  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  two  degrees.  The  first  of  these  [ 
choose  to  derive  from  the  heart,  as  the  ex 
treme  velocity  of  its  discernment  seems  to 
denote  some  previous  inward  impulse,  and 
the  rather,  as  this  superlative  degree  often 
forms  its  own  objects ;  sees  what  is  not,  and 
always  more  than  really  exists.  This  is  that 
quick-sighted  penetration,  wliose  hawk's 
eyes  no  symptom  of  evil  can  escape  ;  which 
observes  not  only  upoH  the  actions,  but 
upon  the  words  and  looks  of  men  ;  and  as  it 
it  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  the  observer, 
so  it  dives  into  the  heart  of  the  observed, 
and  there  espies  evil,  as  it  were,  in  the  first 
embryo ;  nay,  sometimes  before  it  can  be 
said  to  be  conceived  ;  an  admirable  facul- 
ty, if  it  were  infallible  ;  but  as  this  degree 
of  perfection  is  not  even  claimed  by  more 
than  one  mortal  being ;  so  from  the  falli- 
bility of  such  acute  discernment  have  arisen 
many  sad  mischiefs,  and  most  grievous 
heart-aches  to  innocence  and  virtue.  I  can 
not  help,  therefore,  regarding  this  vast 
quicksightedness  into  evil  as  a  vicious  excess, 
and  as  a  very  pernicious  evil  in  itself.  And 
I  am  the  more  inclined  lo  this  opinion,  as  i 
am  afraid  it  always  proceeds  from  a  bau 
heart,  for  the  reaso/iS  I  have  above  men- 
tioned, and  for  one  more,  namely,  because 
I  never  knew  it  the  property  of  a  good  one 
Now  from  this  degree  of  suspicion  I  entire 
ly  and  absolutt.y  acquit  Sophia. 

A  second  degree  of  this  ouality  seems  lo 
arise  from  the  head.  This  is,  indeed,  nj 
other  than  the  fucultv  of  se'^inij  what  is  be 
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fore  your  eyes,  and  ofdrawinfi  conclusions 
from  what  you  see.  Tlio  I'ornicr  of  these 
13  unavoidable  by  those  who  have  any  eyes, 
and  the  latter  isDerhapsno  less  certain  and 
necessary  a  consequence  of  our  liavini^  any 
brains.  "^This  is  altogether  as  bitter  an  cne- 
nny  to  guilt  as  the  former  is  to  innocence  ; 
nor  can  I  see  it  in  an  unamiahle  light,  even 
though,  through  human  faliihility,  it  should 
be  sometimes  mistaken.  For  instance,  if  a 
husband  should  accidentally  surprise  his 
»vife  in  the  lap  or  in  tbe  embraces  of  some 
of  tiiose  pretty  young  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess the  art  of  cuckold-making,  I  sliould  not 
liighly,  I  think,  blame  him  for  concluding 
something  more  than  what  he  saw,  from 
the  familuirities  which  he  really  liad  seen, 
and  which  we  arc  at  least  favourable 
enough  to,  when  we  call  them  innocent 
freedoms.  The  reader  will  easily  suggest 
great  plenty  of  instances  to  himself:  I  shall 
add  but  oiie  more,  which,  liowever  un- 
christian it  may  be  thought  by  some,  I  can- 
not help  esteeming  to  be  strictly  justifiable; 
and  this  is  a  suspicion  that  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  what  he  hath  done  already, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  one  who  hath 
been  a  villain  once,  to  act  the  same  part 
again.  And,  to  coniess  the  trutb,  of  this 
degree  of  suspicion  I  believe  So])hia  was 
guilty.  From  this  degree  of  suspicion  she 
had,  in  fact,  conceived  an  opinion,  that 
her  cousin  was  really  not  better  than  she 
should  be. 

The  case,  it  seems,  was  this  :  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  wisely  considered,  that  the  virtue 
of  a  young  lady  is,  in  the  world;  in  the  same 
situation  with  a  poor  hare,  which  is  certain, 
*v'ienever  it  ventures  abroad,  to  meet  its 
■»-r.eLnies ;  for  it  can  liardly  meet  any  other. 
No  sooner  therefore  was  she  determined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  tlie 
protection  of  her  husband,  than  she  resolved 
to  cast  herself  under  the  protection  of  some 
other  man;  and  whom  could  she  so  proper- 
ly choose  to  be  her  guardian  as  a  })erson 
of  quality,  of  fortime,  of  honour  ;  and  who, 
nesides  a  gallant  disposition,  which  inclines 
men  to  knight-errantry,  that  is,  to  be  the 
champions  of  ladies  in  distress,  had  often 
declared  a  violent  attachment  to  herself, 
and  had  already  given  all  the  instances  of 
it  in  his  power. 

But  as  tbe  .aw  nath  t'ooiishiV  omitted  this 
ofiice  of  vice-husband,  or  guardian  lo  an 
eloped  lady  ;  and  as  malice  is  apt  U)  deno- 
minate him  by  a  more  disagreeable  appella- 
tion ;  it  was  concluded  that  his  lordship 
should  perform  all  such  kind  offices  to  the 
lady  in  secret,  and  without  publicly  assum- 
ing the  character  of  her  protector.  Nay,  to 
prevent  any  other  person  from  seeing  him  in 
<his  light,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lady  should 
).roceed  directly  to  Bath,  and  that  his  lord- 
jihip  should  first  go  to  London,  and  thence 


should  go  down  to  tliat  place  by  the  advw.v 
of  ills  physicians. 

Now  all  this  Sophia  very  plainly  under 
stood,  not  from  the  lips  or  beliavicuir  <>i 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but  from  tlie  ])eer,  who 
wa«  infinitely  less  expert  at  retaining  a  se- 
cret than  was  the  good  lady;  and  perhaps 
the  exact  secrecy  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
had  observed  on  this  liead  in  her  narrative, 
served  not  a  little  to  heighten  those  suspi- 
cions which  were  now  risen  in  tlie  mind  ol 
lier  cousin. 

Sophia  very  easily  found  out  the  lady  slie 
sought;  for  indeed  there  was  not  a  chair- 
man in  town  to  whom  lier  house  was  not 
perfectly  well  known  ;  and  as  she  received 
in  return  of  lier  first  message,  a  most  pres- 
sing invitation,  she  immediately  accepted 
it.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  indeed  did  not  desire 
her  cousin  to  stay  w^ith  her  with  more  ear- 
nestness than  civility  required.  Whether 
she  had  discerned  and  resented  the  suspi- 
cion above  mentioned,  or  from  what  other 
motive  it  arose,  I  cannot  say;  but  certain 
it  is,  she  was  full  as  desirous  of  parting  with 
Sophia,  as  Sophia  herself  could  be  of  going-. 

The  youn:»  lady,  when  she  came  to  take 
leave  of  her  cousin,  could  not  avoid  giving 
her  a  short  hint  of  advice.  She  begged  her, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  to  take  care  of  herseif, 
and  to  consider  in  how  dangerous  a  situation 
she  stood;  adding,  she  hoped  some  method 
would  be  found  of  reconciling  her  to  her 
husband.  '  You  must  remember,  my  dear,' 
says  she,  '  the  maxim  which  my  aunt  Wes- 
tern liath  so  often  repeated  to  us  botli  ; 
That  whenever  the  matrimonial  alliance  is 
broke,  and  war  declared  between  husband 
and  wife,  she  can  hardly  make  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace  lor  herself  on  any  conditions. 
These  are  my  aunt's  very  words,  and  she 
hath  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the 
world.'  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  answered,  witri 
a  contemptuous  smile,  '  Never  fear  me, 
child,  take  care  of  yourself;  lor  you  are 
younger  than  I.  I  will  come  and  visit  you 
in  a  few  days ;  but,  dear  Sophy,  let  me 
giv-e  you  one  piece  of  advice :  leave  the 
character  of  Graveairs  in  the  country  ;  for 
believe  me,  it  will  sit  very  awkwardly  upon 
you  in  this  town.' 

Thus  the  two  cousins  parted,  and  So- 
phia repaired  directly  to  Lady  Bellaston, 
where  she  found  a  most  hearty,  as  well  aa 
a  most  polite,  welcome.  The  lady  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  her  when  she  had 
seen  tier  formerly  with  her  aunt  Western. 
She  was  indeed  extremely  glad  to  see  her, 
and  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  her  to  leave  the  squire 
and  fly  to  London,  than  she  highly  ap- 
plauded her  sense  and  resolution ;  ann, 
after  expressing  the  highest  sansfaclion  in, 
the  opinion  which  Sophia  had  declared  she 
entertained  of  her  ladyship,  by  choosing 
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ner  house  fir  an  asylum,  she  jji-oinised  hc-r 
all  the  protection  which  it  wa.s  in  her  power 
to  ^'ive. 

As  Ave  have  now  l)r()u.<i;ht  Sv)])hia  into 
siili'  hands,  llic  reader  will,  1  a[)pr('h('nd,  he 
contented  to  deposit  lier  there  uv.'fiile,  and 


w  look  a  little  after  other  persona <^c°.  and 
particula  rly  poor  Jones,  whom  we  iiavu  left 
loiii^  enough  to  do  penance  for  his  past 
ollences,  whicli,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  vice, 
hrouirht  sutTicient  punishment  upon  him 
theniselvc-j. 


BOOK  XII. 


CONTAINING    THE    SAME    INDIVIDUAL    TIME    WITH    THE    FORMER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Shoisin^  xchal  is  to  he  deemed  plagiarism  in  a 
modern  author^  and  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  lino  fid  prize. 

The  learned  reader  must  have  observed, 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  mighty  work,  I 
hvive  often  translated  passages  out  of  the 
htist  anci«' '  author*;,  without  quoting  the 
original. ')  Avithout  taking  the  least  notice 
of  ihe  b  ..'c  from  whence  they  were  bor- 
rowed 

ThiS'  ronduct  in  writing  is  placed  in  a 
very  proper  light  by  the  mgenious  Abbe 
Bannier,  in  his  Preface  to  his  Mythology, 
a  Avork  of  great  erudition,  and  of  equal 
(udgnient.  '  It  Avill  be  easy,'  says  he,  'for 
*Jie  reader  to  observe,  that  I  have  frequently 
had  greater  regard  to  him,  than  to  my 
OAvn  reputation :  for  an  author  certainly 
pays  him  a  considerable  compliment,  Avhen, 
ibr  his  sake,  he  suppresses  learned  quota- 
lions  that  come  in  his  AA^ay,  and  which 
-A''Ould  have  cost  him  but  the  bare  trouble 
oi"  transcribing.' 

To  fill  up  a  vA'-ork  Avith  these  scrhj!'^  i^ayj 
indeed,  be  considered  as  a  doAvnright  cheat 
on  the  learned  A\''orld,  Avho  are  by  such 
means  imposed  upon  to  buy  a  second  time, 
in  fragments  and  hy  retail,  Avhat  they  have 
already  in  gross,  if  not  in  their  memories, 
upon  their  shelves  ;  and  it  is  still  more 
cruel  upon  the  illiterate,  Avho  are  draAvn  in 
to  pay  lor  Avhat  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
them.  A  Avriter,  Avho  intermixes  great 
quantity  ?r  Greek  and  Latin  with  his 
works,  deals  by  the  ladies  and  fine  gentle- 
men in  the  same  paltry  manner  in  Avhich 
they  are  treated  by  the  auctioneers,  Avho 
often  endeavour  so  to  compound  and  mix 
up  their  lots,  that,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
conm:d'.ty  you  want,  you  are  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  purciiase  that  Avhich  Avill 
do  you  no  service. 

And  yet,  as  there  is  no  conduct  so  f;\ir 
end  disinterested  but  that  it  may  be  mis- 
indcrstood  by  ignorance,  and  misr*epre- 
oentcd  b''  malice.  I  have  been  sometimes 


tempted  to  preserve  my  OAvn  reputation  at 
the  expense  of  my  reader,  and  to  transcribe 
the  original,  or  at  least  to  quote  chapter 
and  verse,  whenever  I  have  made  use 
either  of  the  thouglit  or  expression  of 
another.  I  am,  indeed,  in  some  doubt 
that  I  have  often  suffered  by  the  contrary 
method;  and  that,  by  suT)pressing  the 
original  author's  name,  I  have  been  rather 
suspected  of  plagiarism,  than  reputed  to 
act  from  the  amiable  motive  above  as 
signed  by  that  justly  ceiehrated  French 
man, 

NoAV,  to  obviate  all  such  imputations  for 
the  future,  I  do  here  confess  and  justify 
the  fact.  The  ancients  may  be  considered 
as  a  rich  common,  where  every  person, 
Avho  hath  the  smallest  tenement  in  Parnas- 
sus, hath  a  free  right  to  fatten  his  muse. 
Or,  to  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  we  mo 
derns  are  to  the  ancients  AAdiat  the  poor  are 
to  the  rich.  By  the  poor  here  I  mean,  that 
large  and  venerable  body  which,  in  Eng- 
lish, AA^e  call  the  mob.  Noav,  Avhoever  hath 
had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  any  degree 
of  intimacy  Avith  this  mob,  must  Avell  knoAV 
that  it  is  one  of  their  established  maxims, 
to  plunder  and  pillage  their  rich  neighbours 
Avithout  any  reluctance ;  and  that  this  is 
held  to  be  neither  sin  nor  shame  among 
them.  And  so  constantly  do  they  abide 
and  act  by  this  maxim,  that,  in  CA-ery 
parish  almost  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  a 
kind  of  coniederacy  ever  carr3nngon  against 
a  certain  person  of  opulence,  called  the 
squire,  whose  property  is  considered  as 
free  booty  by  ull  his  poor  neighbours ;  AA^no, 
as  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  manner  o. 
guilt  in  such  depredations,  look  upon  it  as 
a  point  of  honour  and  moral  oblisratwn  to 
conceal,  and  to  preserv^e  each  other  from 
punisliment  on  all  such  occasions. 

In  like  manner  are  the  ancients,  such  as 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  the 
rest,  to  be  esteemt  d  amon;^  us  Avriters,  &?. 
so  many  wealthy  squires,  irom  Avhom  we 
the  poor  of  Parnassus,  claim  an  inmiem". 
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ri;i  custom  of  tailing  whatever  we  can 
come  at.  This  liberty  I  demand,  and  this 
I  am  ready  to  allow  again  to  my  poor 
nei<rhhour.s  in  their  turn.  All  I  proftss,  and 
all  1  require  of  niy  brethren,  is,  to  maintain 
the  same  strict  honesty  among  ourselves, 
which  the  mob  show  to  one  another.  To 
steal  from  one  another  is  indeed  highly 
criminal  and  indecent ;  for  this  may  be 
strictly  styled  defrauding  the  j)oor,  (some- 
times, periiaps,  those  who  are  poorer  than 
ourselves,)  or,  to  see  it  under  the  most  op- 
probrious colours,  robbing  the  spital. 

Since,  therefore,  uj)on  the  strictest  ex- 
amination, my  own  conscience  cannot  lay 
any  such  pitiful  theft  to  my  charge,  I  am 
contented  to  plead  guilty  to  the  former  ac- 
cusation;  nor  shall  1  ever  scruple  to  take 
to  myself  any  passage  which  I  shall  find  in 
an  ancient  author  to  my  purpose,  without 
setting  down  the  name  of  the  author  from 
whence  it  was  taken.  Nay,  I  absolutely 
claim  a  property  in  all  such  sentiments  the 
moment  they  are  transcribed  into  my  wtI- 
tings,  and  I  expect  all  readers  hencefor- 
wards  to  regard  ihcm  as  purely  and  en- 
tirely my  own.  This  claim,  however,  I 
desire  to  be  allowed  me  only  on  condition, 
that  I  preserve  strict  honesty  tow^ards  my 
poor  brethren,  from  whom,  if  ever  I  bor- 
row any  of  that  little  of  which  they  are 
possessed,  I  shall  never  fail  to  put  their 
mark  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owner. 

^I'ne  omission  of  this  was  highly  blame- 
able  in  one  Mr.  Moore,  who,  having  for- 
merly borrowed  some  lines  of  Pope  and 
company,  took  the  liberty  to  transcribe  six 
of  them  into  his  play  of  the  Rival  Modes. 
Mr.  Pope,  however,  very  luckily  found 
them  in  the  said  play,  and  laying  violent 
hands  on  his  own  property,  transferred  it 
back  again  into  his  own  works;  and,  for 
a  further  punishment,  imprisoned  the  said 
Moore  in  the  loathsome  dungeon  of  the 
Dunciad,  where  his  unhappy  memory  now 
remains,  and  eternally  will  remain,  as  a 
proper  punishment  for  such  his  unjust  deal- 
ings in  the  poetical  trade. 


CHAPTER  II.  j 

m  tchich,   thoi(;:;h  llie  squire   doth  not  find    hix  \ 
daughter,  something  is  found  which  puts  an  end 
to  his  pursuit. 

The  history  now  returns  to  the  inn  at 
I'pton.  whence  we  shall  first  trace  the 
footsteps  of  Squire  Western  ;  for  as  he  will 
soon  arrive  at  an  end  of  his  journey,  we 
shall  have  then  full  leisure  to  attend  our 
hero. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remem- 
.<;r,  that  the  said  squire  departed  from  the 
jiti  in  <^re  t  fury,  ciiid  in  that  fury  he  pur- 


sued his  daughter.  The  hostler  ha.viig 
informed  liim  that  she  had  crossed  ^ic 
Severn,  he  likewise  passed  that  river  with 
his  equipage,  and  rode  full  speed,  vowing 
the  utmost  vengeance  against  poor  Sophia, 
if  he  should  but  overtake  her. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  ai  rived 
at  a  cross-way.  Here  lie  called  a  short 
council  of  war,  in  which,  after  hearing 
difierent  opinions,  he  at  last  gave  the  di- 
rection of  his  pursuit  to  Ibrtune,  and  strucK 
directly''  into  the  Worcester  road. 

In  this  road  he  proceeded  about  two 
miles,  when  he  began  to  bemoan  himseil 
most  bitterly,  frequently  crying  out,  'What 
a  pity  is  it !  Sure  never  was  so  unlucky  a 
dog  as  myself  r  And  then  burst  ibrth  a 
volley  of  o-aths  and  execrations. 

The  parson  attempted  to  administer 
comfort  to  him  on  this  occasion.  '  Sorrow 
not,  sir,'  saj^s  he,  '  like  those  without  hope. 
Howbeit  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
overtake  young  madam,  we  may  account 
it  some  good  fortune,  that  we  have  hitherto 
traced  her  course  aright.  Peradventure 
she  will  soon  be  fatigated  w^th  her  journey, 
and  will  tarry  in  some  inn,  in  order  to  re- 
novate her  corporeal  functions  ;  and  in  that 
case,  in  all  moral  certainty,  you  will  very 
briefly  be  compos  voiiJ 

'  Pugh !  D — n  the  slut,'  answered  the 
squire,  'I  am  lamenting  the  loss  of  so  fine 
a  morning  for  hunting.  It  is  confounded 
hard  to  lose  one  of  the  best  scenting  days 
in  all  appearance,  wliich  hath  been  this  sea 
son,  and  especially  after  so  long  a  frost.' 

Whether  Ibrtune,  who  now  and  then 
shows  some  compassion  in  her  wantonest 
tricks,  might  not  take  pity  of  the  squire  5 
and,  as  she  had  determined  not  to  let  him 
overtake  his  daughter,  might  not  resolve  to 
make  him  amends  some  other  way,  I  will 
not  assert ;  but  he  had  hardly  uttered  the 
words  just  before  commemorated,  and  two 
or  three  oatlis  at  their  heels,  when  a  pack 
of  hounds  began  to  open  their  melodious 
throats  at  a  small  distance  from  them,  which 
the  squire's  horse  and  his  rider  both  per 
ceiving,  both  immediately  pricked  up  theii 
ears,  and  the  squire  crying,  '  She's  gone, 
she's  gone  1  Damn  me,  if 'ihe  is  not  gone  !' 
instarTtly  clapped  spurs  to  the  beast,  who  little 
needed  it,  having  indeed  the  same  inclina 
tion  with  his  master :  and  now  the  whole 
company,  crossing  into  a  corn-field,  rode  di- 
rectly towards  the  hounds,  with  much  hal 
looing  and  whooping,  while  the  poor  par 
son,  blessing  himself,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Tlius  fable  reports,  that  the  fair  Grimal- 
kin, whom  Venus,  at  the  desire  of  a  passion 
ate  lover,  converted  from  a  cat  into  a  fine 
woman,  no  sooner  perceived  a  mouse,  than, 
mindful  of  herformersport,and  still retaininsj 
her  pristine  nature,  she  leaped  from  the  bee 
of  her  husband  to  pursue  the  little  animal 
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What  arc  wc  to  understand  by  this? 
Not  tiiat  the  l)ri<le  was  di-sploascd  with  the 
embraces  ot"  iier  amorous  bridegroom  :  for 
thouirh  some  liave  remarked  that  cats  arc 
i5ul)ject  to  iiigratlludc;  yet  vvornon  and  cats 
too  will  be  pleased  and  purr  on  certiiin  oc- 
casions. The  truth  is,  as  the  sagacious  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange  observes,  in  liis  deep 
rertections,  that,  *  if  we  shut  nature  out 
of  the  door,  she  will  come  in  at  the  window ; 
and  that  puss,  though  a  madam,  will  be  a 
mouser  still.'  In  the  same  manner,  v^e  are 
not  to  arraign  the  squire  of  any  want  of 
love  for  his  daughter;  for  in  reality  he  had 
a  great  deal :  we  are  only  to  consider  that 
lie  was  a  squire  and  a  sportsman,  anil  then 
we  may  apply  the  fable  to  him,  and  the  ju- 
dicious reflections  likewise. 

The  hounds  ran  very  hard,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  squire  pursued  over  hedge  and 
aitch,  with  all  his  usual  vociferation  and 
alacrity,  and  with  all  his  usual  i)leasure ; 
nor  did  the  thoughts  of  Sophia  ever  once 
intrude  themsefVes  to  allay  the  satisfaction 
he  enjoyed  in  the  chase,  and  which,  he 
6aid,  was  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  and 
which  he  swore  was  very  well  worth  going 
fifty  miles  for.  As  the  squire  forgot  his 
daughter,  the  servants,we  may  easily  believe, 
f^-)rgot  their  mistress  ;  and  the  parson,  after 
having  expressed  much  astonishment,  in 
Latin,  to  himself,  at  length  likewise  aban- 
doned all  further  thoughts  of  the  young 
lady,  and,  jogging  on  at  a  distance  behind, 
oegan  to  meditate  a  portion  of  doctrine  for 
the  ensuing  Sunday. 

The  squire  who  owned  the  hounds  was 
higlily  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  his  bro- 
ther squire  and  sportsman ;  for  all  men  ap- 
prove merit  in  their  own  ^vay ;  and  no  man 
was  more  expert  in  the  field  than  Mr.  Wes- 
tern, nor  did  any  other  better  know  how  to 
encourage  the  dogs  with  his  voice,  and  to 
animate  the  hunt  with  his  holloa. 

Sportsmen,  in  the  warmth  of  a  chase,  are 
too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  any  manner 
of  ceremony,  nay,  even  to  the  offices  of  hu- 
manity; lor  if  any  of  them  meet  with  an 
accident,  by  tumbling  into  a  ditch,  or  into  a 
river,  the  rest  pass  on  regardless,  and  gene- 
rally leave  him  to  his  fate:  during  this  time, 
therefore,  the  two  squires,  though  often 
close  to  each  other,  interchanged  not  a  sin- 
gle word.  The  master  of  the  hunt,  how- 
ever, often  saw  and  approved  the  great 
ijudgment  of  the  stranger  in  drawing  the 
dogs  when  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  hence 
conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  under- 
standincr,  as  the  lumber  of  his  attendants 
Bispired  no  small  reverence  to  his  quality. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sport  was  ended, 
by  the  death  of  the  little  animal  w/iich  had 
-ecasioned  it,  the  two  squires  met,  and,  in 
Si  squirclike  greeting,  saluted  each  other. 

The  conversation  was  entertaining  enough. 


and  what  we  may  perhaps  relate  in  an  &j>- 
pendix,  or  on  some  other  occasion ;  b'jt  ns 
it  no  wise  concerns  this  Jiistory,  we  cannot 
prevail  on  ourselves  to  give  it  a  place  liere. 
it  concluded  with  a  second  chase,  and  that 
with  an  invitation  to  (hnner.  This  being 
accepted,  was  followed  by  a  hicarty  bout  o* 
drinking,  which  ended  in  as  hearty  a  nap  on 
the  part  of  Squire  Western. 

Our  squire  was  by  no  means  a  match 
either  for  his  host,  or  for  Parson  Supple,  at 
his  cups  that  evening  ;  for  which  the  violent 
fatigue  of  mind  as  well  as  body  that  he  had 
undergone,  may  very  well  account,  without 
the  least  derogation  from  his  lionour.  He 
was,  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrascj 
whistle-drunk  ;  for  before  he  had  swallowed 
the  third  bottle,  he  became  so  entirely  over- 
powered, that  though  he  was  not  carried  of! 
to  bed  till  long  after,  the  parson  considering 
him  as  absent;  and,  having  acquainted  the 
other  squire  with  all  relating  to  Sophi-a,  he 
obtained  his  promise  of  seconding  those  ar 
guments  which  be  intended  to  urge  the  next 
morning  for  Mr.  Western's  return. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  good  squire 
shaken  off  his  evening,  and  began  to  call 
lor  his  morning  draught,  and  to  summon 
his  horses  in  order  to  renew  his  pursuit, 
than  Mr.  Supple  began  his  dissuasives, 
which  the  host  so  strongly  seconded,  that 
they  at  length  prevailed,  and  Mr.  W^estern 
agreed  to  return  home ;  bein^  principally 
moved  by  one  argument,  viz.  That  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  go,  and  might  probably 
be  riding  farther  from  his  daughter  instead 
of  towards  her.  He  then  took  leave  ofni3 
brother  sportsman,  and  expressing  great 
joy  that  the  frost  was  broken,  (which  might 
perhaps  be  no  small  motive  to  his  hastening 
home,)  set  forwards,  or  rather  backwards, 
for  Somersetshire ;  but  not  before  he  had 
first  despatched  part  of  his  retinue  in  quest 
of  his  daughter,  after  whom  he  likewise  sent 
a  volley  of  the  most  bitter  execrations  vvhicn 
he  could  invent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  depctftKre  of  Jones  from  Upton,  with  rchaj 
passed  belwecv  him  aiid  Partridge  an  the  road. 

At  length  we  are  once  more  come  to  our 
hero ;  and,  to  say  truth,  we  have  beeu 
obliged  to  part  with  him  so  long  that,  C9n 
sidering  the  condition  in  which  we  lefi  him, 
I  apprehend  many  of  our  readers  have  con 
eluded  we  intended  to  abandon  him  fcr 
ever;  he  being  at  present  in  that  situation 
in  which  prudent  people  usually  desist  from 
inquiring  any  farther  after  their  friends,  leyi 
they  should  be  shocked  by  hearing  sucli 
friends  had  hanged  themselves. 

But,  in  reality,  if  we  have  not  all  the  vir- 
tues, I  will  boldly  say,  neither  have  we  «.' 
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the  vices  ofapnidcnicharactcr;  and  though 
t  IS  not  easy  to  conce're  circumstances 
much  more  miserable  than  those  of  poor 
Jones  at  ])resent,  we  shall  return  to  him, 
and  attend  upon  him  with  the  same  dili- 
gence as  if  he  was  wantoning  in  tlic  bright- 
es*t  beams  of  fortune. 

Mr.  Jones,  then,  and  his  companion  Par- 
tridge, left  the  inn  a  few  minutes  after  the 
departure  of  Squire  Western,  and  pursued 
the  same  road  on  foot,  for  the  liostler  told 
them  tliat  no  horses  were  by  any  means  to 
be  at  that  time  procured  at  Upton.  On 
they  marched  with  heavy  hearts;  for  tiiough 
their  disquiet  proceeded  from  very  difierent 
reasons,  yet  displeased  they  were  both ;  and 
if  Jones  sighed  bitterly.  Partridge  grunted 
altogether  as  sadly  at  every  step. 

When  they  came  to  the  cross-roads 
where  the  squire  had  stopped  to  take  coun- 
sel, Jones  stopped  likewise,  and,  turning 
to  Partridge,  asked  his  opinion  which  track 
they  should  pursue.  '  Ah,  sir,'  answered 
Partridge,  '  I  wish  your  honour  would  fol- 
low my  advice.' — '  Why  should  I  not  ?'  re- 
plied Jones ;  '  for  it  is  now  indifferent  to 
me  whither  I  go,  or  what  becomes  of  me.' 
— 'My  advice  then,'  said  Partridge,  'is, 
that  you  immediately  face  about,  and  re- 
turn home ;  for  who,  that  hath  such  a  home 
o  return  to  as  your  honour,  would  travel 
thus  about  the  country  like  a  vagabond?  I 
ask  pardon,  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est  J* 

'  Alas  !'  cries  Jones,  '  I  have  no  home  to 
return  to ; — but  if  my  friend,  my  father, 
would  receive  me,  could  I  bear  the  country 
from  v/hich  Sophia  is  flown — Cruel  Sophia  ! 
Cruel?  No.  Let  me  blame  myself — No, 
let  me  blame  thee.  D — nation  seize  thee, 
fool,  blodihead  !  thou  hast  undone  me,  and 
I  will  tear  thy  soul  from  thy  body.'  At 
which  words  he  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
collar  of  poor  Partridge,  and  shook  him 
more  heartily  than  an  ague  fit,  or  his  own 
fears,  had  ever  done  before. 

Partridge  fell  trembling  on  his  knees, 
and  bogged  for  mercy,  vowing  he  had 
meant  no  harm  ;  when  Jones,  alter  staring 
wildly  on  him  for  a  moment,  quitted  his 
hold,  and  discharged  a  rage  on  himself, 
thct,  had  it  fallen  on  the  other,  would  cer- 
tainly have  put  an  end  to  his  being,  which 
indeed  the  very  apprehension  of  it  had  al- 
most effected. 

We  would  bestow  some  pains  here  in 
iiiinutely  describing  all  the  mad  pranks 
which  Jones  ])la\'^ed  on  this  occasion,  could 
we  be  well  assured  that  the  reader  would 
take  the  same  pains  in  perusing  them  ;  but 
OB  we  are  apprehensive  that,  after  all  the 
labour  which  we  should  employ  in  painting 
this  dcene,  the  said  reader  would  be  very 
apt  to  skip  it  entirely  over,  we  have  saved 
ourseives  that  trouble.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  have,  from  this  reason  alone,  often  done 


great  vi().<.  \ce  to  the  uxuria;'».ce  of  on, 
genius,  and  have  left  many  excellent  de- 
scriptions out  of  our  work,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  it.  And  this  suspi- 
cion, to  be  honest,  arises,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  from  our  own  wicked  heart;  for 
we  have,  ourselves,  been  very  often  most 
horridly  given  to  jumping,  as  Ave  have  run 
through  the  pages  of  voluminous  historians, 

SufKce  it  then  simply  to  say,  that  Jor.ea, 
after  having  played  the  part  of  a  madman 
for  many  minutes,  came,  by  degrees,  to 
himself;  which  no  sooner  happened,  than 
turning  to  Partridge,  he  very  earnestly 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  attack  he  had 
made  on  him  in  the  violence  of  passion; 
but  concluded,  by  desiring  him  never  to 
mention  his  return  again  ;  lor  he  was  re- 
solved never  to  see  that  country  any  more. 

Partridge  easily  forgave,  and  faithfully 
promised  to  obey  the  injunction  now  laid 
upon  him.  And  then  Jones  very  briskly 
cried  out:  '  Since  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  pursue  any  farther  the  steps 
of  my  angel,  I  will  pursue  those  of  glory. 
Come  on,  my  brave  lad,  now  for  the  army  : 
— It  is  a  glorious  cause,  and  I  would  wil- 
linn;!v  sacrifice  mv  Hie  in  it.  even  thou£jh  it 
was  worth  my  preserving.  And  so  say- 
ing, he  immediately  struck  into  the  different 
road  from  that  which  the  squire  had  taken, 
and,  by  mere  chance,  pursued  the  very 
same  through  which  Sophia  had  before 
passed. 

Our  travellers  now  marched  a  full  mile, 
without  speaking  a  syllable  to  each  other, 
though  Jones,  indeed,  muttered  many 
thinfTS  to  himself.  As  to  Partridge,  he 
was  [profoundly  silent ;  for  he  was  not,  per- 
haps, perfectly  recovered  from  his  former 
fright;  besides,  he  had  apprehensions  of 
provoking  his  friend  to  a  second  fit  of 
wrath,  especially  as  he  now  began  to  en- 
tertain a  conceit,  which  may  not,  perhaps, 
create  any  great  wonder  in  the  reader.  In 
short,  he  began  now  to  suspect  that  Jones 
was  absolutely  out  of  his  senses. 

At  length  Jones,  being  weary  of  soliloquy, 
addressed  himself  to  his  companion,  and 
blamed  him  for  his  taciturnity ;  lor  which 
the  poor  man  very  honestly  accounted,  from 
his  fear  of  giving  ofience.  And  now  this 
fear  being  pretty  well  removed,  by  the  most 
absolute  promises  of  indemnity,  Partridge 
again  took  the  bridle  from  his  tongue; 
which,  perhaps,  rejoiced  no  less  ai  regaining 
its  liberty,  than  a  young  colt,  when  the  br.- 
dle  is  slipped  from  his  neck,  and  he  is  turned 
loose  into  the  pasture. 

As  Partridge  was  inhibited  from  that 
topic  which  would  have  first  suggested 
itself,  he  fell  upon  iha  Vvliic'i  was  Neit"  up- 
permosl  in  his  mind,  namely,  the  Man  of 
the  Hill.  '  Certainly,  sir,' says  he,  '  tiia 
could  never  be  a  man,  who  drestes  hin^J^ 
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and  lives  r.'  ,.  Ruch  a  strarifre  manner,  and 
3o  unlike  other  folks.  Besides,  his  (Het,  as 
the  old  woMiiin  told  me,  is  chielly  ui)on 
herbs,  which  is  a  litter  food  lor  a  horse  tiian 
bi  Christian:  nay,  lasidlord  at  Upton  says, 
tlint  the  nei<:rhh()urs  thereabouts  have  very 
learlnl  notions  about  him.  It  runs  strannrely 
Ml  my  head,  that  it  must  have  been  some 
spirit,  who,  ])erhaps,  miii^ht  be  s(Mit  to  fore- 
warn us  :  and  who  knows,  but  all  that  mat- 
ter which  he  told  us,  of  liis  iJJoing  to  fi.«rht, 
and  of  his  bein«^  taken  prisoner,  and  of  tlie 
g;reat  danirer  he  was  in  of  l)ein2^  hanfrcd, 
mii>;ht  be  intended  as  a  warnini!;  to  us,  con- 
siderini!:  what  we  were  m)inir  about:  be- 
pides,  I  dreamt  of  nothinn^  all  last  nii^ht,  but 
of  lightinir;  and  methounrjit  the  blood  ran 
(lut  of  my  nose,  as  liquor  out  of  a  tap.  In- 
deed, sir,  iiifatidum,  rcgina,jubes  renovare 
dolorem.^ 

'  Thy  story,  Partrido^e,'  answered  Jones, 
'  is  almost  as  ill  applied  as  thy  Latin.  No- 
thinf^  can  be  more  likely  to  happen  than 
death,  to  men  who  go  into  battle.  Perhaps 
we  shall  both  fall  in  it, — and  what  then  ?' 
— 'What  then?'  replied  Partridge;  '  vvliy 
then  there  is  an  end  of  us,  is  there  not? 
When  I  am  gone,  all  is  over  with  me. 
What  matters  the  cause  to  me,  or  who  gets 
the  victory;  if  I  am  killed?  J  shall  never 
enjoy  any  advantage  from  it.  Wliat  are 
all  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  to  one 
that  is  six  feet  under  ground  ?  There  Avill 
be  an  end  of  poor  Partridge.' — 'And  an 
end  of  poor  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  '  there 
must  he,  one  time  or  other.  If  you  love 
Latin,  I  will  repeat  you  some  fine  lines  out 
of  Horace,  which  would  inspire  courage  in 
a  coward : 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum 

Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventae 

Poplilibus,  timidoque  tergo. 

'  [  wish  you  would  construe  them,'  cries 
Partridge,  '  for  Horace  is  a  hard  author,  and 
I  cannot  understand  as  you  repeat  them.' 

'  I  will  repeat  you  a  bad  imitation,  or 
rather  paraphrase  of  my  own,'  said  Jones  ; 
'  for  I  am  but  an  indifferent  poet: 

*  Who  would  not  die  in  his  dear  country's  cause  ? 
Since,  if  base  fear  his  dastard  step  withdraws, 
From  death  he  cannot  fly : — One  common  grave 
Receives,  at  last,  the  coward  and  the  brave.' 

'That's  very  certain,'  cries  Partridge. 
'  Ay,  sure,  Mors  omnibus  communis  :  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  dying 
in  one's  bed  a  great  many  years  hence,  like 
a  good  Christian,  with  all  our  friends  crying 
about  us,  and  being  shot  to-day  or  to-mor- 
rcnv,  Uke  a  mad  dog ;  or,  perhaps,  liacked 
m  twenty  pieces  with  a  sword,  and  that  too 
before  we  have  repented  of  all  our  sins.  O 
I-#ord,  have  mercy  upon  us  I  to  be  sure,  the 
sodlers  are  a  wicked  kind  of  people.  I 
never  loved  to  liave  anv  thinn^  to  do  v/ith 


them.  I  coidd  hardly  bring  myself  ever  to 
look  upon  them  as  Christians.  There  is 
nothmg  but  cursing  and  swearing  among 
them.  I  wish  your  honour  would  repent: 
I  heartily  wish  you  would  repent,  before  it 
is  too  late  ;  and  not  think  of  going  amon<7 
them. — Evil  communication  corrupts  gooii 
manners.  That  is  my  principal  reason. 
For  as  to  that  matter,  I  am  no  more  afraid 
than  another  man,  not  I:  as  to  matterof  that. 
I  know  all  human  flesh  must  die  ;  but  yet 
a  man  may  live  many  years  for  all  that. 
Wliy,  I  am  a  middle-aged  man  now,  and 
yet  I  may  live  a  great  number  of  years. 

'  I  have  read  of  several  who  have  lived 
to  be  above  a  hundred,  and  some  a  great 
deal  above  a  hundred.  Not  that  I  hope,  I 
mean  that  I  promise  myself,  to  live  to  any 
such  age  as  that,  neither.  But  if  it  l)e 
only  to  eighty  or  ninety,  Heaven  be  praised 
that  is  a  great  w%ays  off  yet :  and  I  am  no: 
afraid  of  dying  then,  no  more  than  another 
man  :  but,  surely,  to  tempt  death  before  a 
man's  time  is  come,  seems  to  me  downright 
wickedness  and  presumption.  Besides,  if 
it  was  to  do  any  good  indeed  ;  but  let  the 
cause  1)3  (vhat  it  will,  v/hat  mighty  matter 
of  good  can  two  people  do?  And,  for  my 
part,  I  understand  nothing  of  it.  I  never 
fired  off'  a  gun  above  ten  times  in  my  life  : 
and  then  it  was  not  cha'  ged  with  bullets. 
And  for  the  sword,  I  never  learned  to 
fence,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
And  then  there  are  those  cannons,  which 
certainly  it  must  be  thought  the  highest 
presumption  to  go  in  the  way  of;  and 
nobody  but  a  madman — I  ask  pardon;  upon 
my  soul,  I  meant  no  liarm  ;  I  beg  I  may 
not  throv/  your  houour  into  another  pas- 
sion.' 

'  Be  under  no  apprehensions.  Partridge,' 
cries  Jones  ;  'lam  now  so  well  convinced 
of  thy  cowardice,  that  thou  couUst  not 
provoke  me  on  any  account.' — '  Your  ho- 
nour,' answered  he,  'may  call  me  coward, 
or  any  thing  else  you  please.  If  loving  to 
sleep  in  a  whole  skin  makes  a  man  a  cow- 
ard, nan  immunes  ah  illis  malis  sumus.  I 
never  read  in  my  grammar,  that  a  man 
can't  be  a  good  man  without  fighting. 
Vir  boms  est  quis  ?  Qui  consuUa  patrum, 
qui  leges  juraque  strvat.  Not  a  word  ol 
lighting;  and  I  am  sure  the  scriptures  is 
so  much  against  it,  that  a  man  shall  never 
persuade  me  he  is  a  good  Christian,  while 
he  sheds  christian  blood.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  adventuj-e  of  a  beggar-man. 

Just  as  Partridge  had  uttered  that  good 
and  pious  doctrine,  with  Avhich  the  last 
chapter  concluded,  they  arrived  at  another 
cross-wiy,    when    a    lame   feUow  in   ratr? 
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asked  them  for  alms;  upon  which  Par- 
tridfre  gave  him  a  severe  rebuke,  saying-, 
'Every  parish  ought  to  kccj)  their  own 
poor.'  Jones  then  fell  a-laun^hing,  and 
asked  Partridge,  '  if  he  Ava3  not  ashamed, 
with  so  much  charity  in  his  mouth,  to  have 
no  charity  in  liis  heart.  Your  religion,' 
says  lie,  '  serves  you  only  f)r  an  excuse  ior 
your  faiT.ts,  but  is  no  incentive  to  your  vir- 
tue. Can  any  man,  who  is  really  a  Chris- 
tian, abstain  from  relieving  one  of  his 
brethren  in  such  a  miserable  condition.''' 
And  at  the  same  time,  putting  liis  hand  in 
his  pocket,  lie  gave  the  poor  object  a  shil- 
ling. 

'Master,'  cries  the  fellow,  after  thanking 
him,  'I  have  a  curious  thing  here  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  found  about  two  miles  off 
if  your  worship  will  please  to  buy  it.  I 
should  not  venture  to  pull  it  out  to  every 
one ;  but  as  you  are  so  good  a  gentleman, 
and  so  kind  to  the  poor,  you  VA)n't  suspect 
a  man  of  being  a  thief  only  because  he  is 
poor.'  He  then  pulled  out  a  little  gilt 
po'^ket-book,  and  deUvered  it  into  the 
hands  of  Jones. 

Jones  presently  opened  it,  and,  (guess, 
reader,  what  he  felt,)  saw  in  the  first  page 
the  words  Sophia  Western,  written  by  her 
own  fair  hand.  He  no  sooner  read  the 
name,  than  he  pressed  it  close  to  his  lips; 
nor  could  he  avoid  falling  into  some  very 
frantic  raptures,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
pany; but,  perhaps,  these  very  raptures 
made  him  forget  he  was  not  alone. 

While  Jones  was  kissing  and  mumbling 
the  book,  as  if  he  had  an  excellent  brown 
buttered  crust  in  his  mouth,  or  as  if  he  had 
really  been  a  book-worm,  or  an  author, 
who  had  notlnng  to  eat  but  his  own  works, 
a  piece  of  paper  fell  from  its  leaves  to  the 
ground^which  Partridge  took  up,  and  de- 
livered to  Jones,  who  presently  perceived 
it  to  be  a  bank-bill.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
very  bill  which  Western  liad  given  his 
daughter  the  nio-ht  before  her  departure  ; 
and  a  Jew  vrould  have  jumped  to  purchase 
it  at  five  shillings  less  than  100/. 

The  eyes  of  Partridge  sparkled  at  this 
news,  which  Jones  now  proclaimed  aloud, 
and  so  did,  (tliough  with  somewhat  a  dil- 
fcrent  aspect,)  those  of  the  poor  fellow  who 
found  the  book ;  and  AvhOj  (I  hope  from  a 
principle  of  honesty,)  had  never  opened  it: 
but  we  should  nut  deal  honestly  by  the 
reader,  if  we  omitted  to  inform  him  of  a 
circumstance  which  may  ])e  here  a  little 
material,  viz.  that  the  fellow  could  not 
read. 

Jones,  who  felt  nothing  but  pure  joy 
and  transport  from  the  finding  the  book, 
was  afibcted  with  a  mixture  of  concern  at 
this  new  discovery ;  for  his  imagination  in- 
stant.y  suggested  to  him,  that  the  owner  of 
.lie  bill  might  possibly  want  it,  beforg  he 


should  be  aljle  .o  convey  it  to  her.  He 
then  acquainted  the  finder,  that  he  knc^i 
the  lady  to  whom  the  book  belonged,  and 
would  endeavour  to  find  her  out  L«i  soon  at 
possible,  and  return  it  her. 

The  pocket-book  was  a  late  present  from 
Mrs.  Western  to  licr  niece  :  it  had  cost 
five-and-twenty  shillings,  having  bren 
bought  of  a  celebrated  toyman  :  but  the 
real  value  of  the  silver,  which  it  contained 
in  its  clasp,  was  about  eighteen-pence ; 
and  that  price  the  said  toyman,  as  it  vva« 
altogether  as  good  as  when  it  first  issued 
from  his  sliop,  would  now  have  given  for 
it.  A  prudent  person  would,  however, 
have  taken  proper  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance of  this  fellow,  and  would  not  have 
offered  more  than  a  shilling,  or  perhaps 
sixpence,  for  it;  nay,  some  perhaps  would 
have  given  nothing,  and  left  the  fellow  to 
his  action  of  trover,  which  some  learned 
sergeants  may  doubt  whether  he  could, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  main 
tained.  Jones,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
character  was  on  the  outside  of  generosity, 
and  may,  perhaps,  not  very  unjustly  liavc 
been  suspected  of  extravagance,  without 
any  hesitation,  gave  a  guinea  in  exchange 
for  the  book.  The  poor  man,  who  had  not 
for  a  long  time  before  been  possessed  of  so 
much  treasure,  gave  Mr.  Jones  a  thousand 
thanks,  and  discovered  little  less  of  trans- 
port in  his  muscles,  than  Jones  had  before 
shown,  when  he  had  first  read  the  name  cf 
Sophia  Western. 

The  fellow  very  readily  agreed  to  attend 
our  travellers  to  the  i)lnce  where  he  found 
the  pocket-book.  Together,  therefore,  tlicy 
proceeded  directly  thither;  but  not  so  fast 
as  Mr.  Jones  desired  ;  for  his  guide  unfor- 
tunately happened  to  be  lame,  and  could 
not  possibly  travel  faster  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  As  this  place,  therefore,  was  at 
above  three  miles  distance,  though  the  fel- 
low had  said  otherwise,  the  reader  need  not 
be  ac(iuainted  how  long  they  were  in  walk- 
ing it. 

Jones  opened  the  book  a  hiindred  times 
during  their  walk,  kissed  it  as  often,  talked 
much  to  himself,  and  very  httle  to  his  com- 
panions. At  all  which  the  guide  expressed 
some  signs  of  astonishment  to  Partridge ; 
who  more  than  once  shook  liis  head,  and 
cried,  '  Poor  gentleman !  orandum  est  id 
sit  mens  saiia  in  corpore  sano.' 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  verj'-  spot 
where  Sophia  unhappily  dropped  the  pock- 
et-book, and  where  the  fellow  had  as  hap- 
pily found  it.  Here  Jones  offered  to  take 
leave  of  his  guide,  and  to  improve  his 
pace  ;  but  the  fellow,  in  whom  that  violent 
surprise  and  joy,  which  the  first  receipt  of 
the  guinea  had  occasioned,  was  now  con- 
siderably abated,  and  who  had  now  had 
sufficient  time  to  recollect  him-self,  put  on  8 
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discontented  look,  and,  scratcliinf^  his  liead, 
said,  'lie  hopcil  liis  worship  would  irivc  him 
soiiicihin*^  luore.  Your  worship,'  said  he, 
*will,  I  hoj)e,  take  it  into  your  c.onsidera- 
.ion,  that  if  I  had  not  been  honest,  I  i.ii<j;ht 
lave  kci>t  the  whole.'  And,  indeed,  this 
(he  reader  must  confess  to  iiavc  been  true. 

'  If  tiie  paper  there,'  said  he,  '  be  wortli 
100/.,  I  am  sure  the  finding  it  deserves 
nr.ore  than  a  jruinea.  Besides,  suppose 
your  worship  should  never  see  the  lady,  nor 
i^ive  it  her — and  thougli  your  worship  looks 
and  talks  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  yet 
I  liave  only  your  worship's  bare  word  ;  and, 
certainly,  if  the  right  owner  been't  to  be 
found,  it  all  belong  to  the  first  finder.  I 
hope  your  worship  will  consider  of  all  these 
matters.  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  and  there- 
fore don't  desire  to  have  all ;  but  it  is  but 
reasonable  I  should  have  my  share.  Your 
worship  looks  like  a  good  man,  and,  I  hope, 
will  consider  my  honesty ;  for  I  might  have 
kept  every  fiirthing,  and  nobody  ever  the 
wiser.' — '  I  promise  thee,  upon  my  honour,' 
cries  Jones,  '  that  I  kiiOAV  the  right  owner, 
and  will  restore  it  her.' — '  Nay,  your  wor- 
ship,' answered  the  fellow,  '  may  do  as  you 
please  as  to  that ;  if  you  will  but  give  me 
my  share,  that  is,  one  half  of  the  mone}'-, 
your  honour  may  keep  the  rest  yourself,  ii' 
vou  pitase  ;'  and  concluded  with  swearing, 
W  a  v(:ry  vehement  oath,  '  that  he  wouFd 
never  mention  a  syllable  of  *t  to  any  man 
living.' 

'  LooKee,  friend,'  cries  Jones,  '  the  right 
owner  shall  certainly  have  again  all  that  she 
lost ;  and  as  for  any  further  gratuity,  I  re- 
ally cannot  give  it  you  at  present ;  but  let 
me  know  your  name,  and  where  you  live, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible,  you  may  here- 
after have  further  reason  to  rejoice  at  this 
morning's  adventure.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  ven- 
ture,' cries  the  fellow  ;  '  it  seems  I  must 
venture  whether  you  w^ill  return  the  lady 
lier  money  or  no;  but  I  hope  your  worship 
will  consider — '  '  Come,  come,'  said  Par- 
tridge, *  tell  his  honour  your  name,  and 
where  you  may  be  found ;  I  warrant  you 
will  never  repent  having  put  the  money  into 
his  hands.'  The  fellow  seeing  no  hopes  of 
recevering  tiie  possession  of  the  pocket- 
book,  at  last  comj)lied  in  gi'ving  in  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  which  Jones  writ  upon 
1  piece  of  paper  with  the  pencil  of  Sophia  ; 
and  then  placing  the  paper  in  the  same 
page  where  she  had  writ  her  name,  he  cried 
out,  '  There,  friend,  you  are  the  happiest 
man  alive :  I  have  joined  your  name  to  that 
of  an  angel.' — 'I  don't  know  any  thing  about 
anges,'  answered  the  fellow;  'but  1  wish 
you  wiuld  give  me  a  little  more  money,  or 
else  return  me  the  pocket-book.'  Partridge 
now  waxed  wroth  :  he  called  the  poor  crip- 
iile  by  severa'  vie  and  opprobrious  names, 
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and  was  abs<jliitel^  proceeding  tc  beat  him, 
but  Jones  wou/d  n  )t  suller  any  such  thing; 
and  now  telling  the  fellow  h»;  would  cer- 
tainly findsoineop()ortuiiity  of  serving  him, 
Mr.  Jon(;s  dej)arted  as  lii.st  as  his  iieeis 
could  carry  him  ;  and  Partridge,  into  wlioiu 
tJie  thoughts  of  tlie  hundred  ])ounds  had 
infused  new  spirits,  followed  his  leader; 
while  the  man,  who  was  obliged  to  stay 
behind,  fell  to  cursing  them  both,  as  wefl  as 
his  parents;  '  for  iiad  they,'  says  he,  '  sent 
me  to  a  charity-school  to  learn  to  write  and 
read  and  cast  accounts,!  should  have  known 
the  value  of  these  matters  as  well  as  other 
people.' 


CHAPTEPc  v. 

Containing  more  adventures  which  Mr.  Jones  and 
his  companion  met  on  the  road. 

Our  travellers  now  walked  so  fast,  that 
they  had  very  little  time  or  breath  for  con- 
versation ;  Jones  meditating  all  the  way  on 
Sophia,  and  Partridge  on  the  bank-bill, 
which,  though  it  gave  him  some  pleasure, 
caused  him  at  the  same  time  to  repine  at 
fortune,  which,  in  all  his  walks,  had  never 
given  liim  such  an  opportunity  of  shov/ing 
his  honesty.  They  had  proceeded  at-c^e 
three  miles,  when  Partridge,  being  unable 
any  longer  to  keep  up  with  Jones,  called  to 
him,  and  begged  him  a  Jittle  to  slacken  his 
pace  :  with  this  he  was  the  more  ready  to 
comply,  as  he  had  for  some  time  lost  tl.o 
footsteps  of  the  horses,  which  the  thaw  had 
enabled  him  to  trace  for  several  miles,  ana 
he  was  now  upon  a  wide  common,  Avhere 
were  several  roads. 

He  here  therefore  stopped  to  considei 
which  of  these  roads  he  should  pursue: 
when  on  a  sudden  they  heard  the  noise  of 
a  drum,  that  seemed  at  no  great  distance. 
This  sound  presently  alarmed  the  fears  of 
Partridge,  and  he  cried  out,  '  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  all ;  they  are  certainly  a 
coming  !' — '  Who  is  coming?'  cries  Jones  ; 
for  fear  had  long  since  given  place  to  softer 
ideas  in  his  mind  ;  and  since  his  adventure 
with  the  lame  man,  he  had  been  totally  in- 
tent on  pursuing  Sophia,  without  enter- 
taining one  thought  of  an  enemy.  '  Who '/ 
cries  Partridge,  '  why,  the  rebels:  but  why 
should  I  call  them  rebels  ?  they  may  be 
very  honest  gentlemen,  for  any  thing  I 
know  to  the  contrary.  The  devil  take  him 
that  afironts  them,  I  say ;  I  am  sure,  if  tf  ley 
have  nol fling  to  say  to  me,  I  wi  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  in  a  civii  way. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  don't  affront  thera 
if  they  should  come,  and  perhaps  ttiey  may 
do  us  no  harm ;  but  would  it  not  be  th< 
wiser  way  to  creep  into  some  of  yondej 
hushes,  till  they  are  gone  by  ?  Wliat  ca» 
tvro  unarmed  men  do  perhaps  against  fir*.y 
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.hoiisand?  Ccrtjiinly  noliody  but  a  mad- 
niari ;  I  noi^e  your  honour  is  not  oflended ; 
but  certainly  no  man  who  hath  mens  sana 
in.  corpore  sano — '  Here  Jones  interrupted 
this  torrent  of  eloquence,  whicli  fear  had 
inspired,  saywig,  'That  by  the  drum  he 
perceived  they  were  ^^ar  some  town.' 
He  then  made  directly  towards  the  place 
whence  the  noise  proceeded,  bidding  Par- 
tridire  'take  courage,  for  that  lie  would 
lead  him  into  no  danger;'  and  adding,  '  it 
was  impossible  the  rebels  should  be  so  near.' 

Partridge  was  a  little  comforted  with  this 
last  assurance  ;  and  though  he  would  more 
gjadly  have  gone  the  contrary  way,  he  fol- 
lowed his  leader,  liis  heart  beating  time, 
hut  not,  after  the  manner  of  heroes,  to  tiie 
music  of  the  drum,  which  ceased  not  till  they 
had  traversed  the  common,  and  were  come 
into  a  narrow  lane. 

And  now  Partridge,  who  kept  even  pace 
with  Jones,  discovered  something  painted 
Hying  in  the  air,  a  very  kw  j^ards  before 
him,  which  fancying  to  be  the  colours  of 
the  enemy,  he  fell  a-bellowing,  '  0  Lord, 
sir,  here  they  are  !  there  is  the  crown  and 
coilin.  O  Lord  !  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
terrible ;  and  we  are  within  gun-shot  of 
them  already.' 

Jones  no  sooner  looked  up,  than  he  plainly 
perceived  what  it  was  which  Partridge  had 
thus  mistaken.  '  Partridge,'  says  he,  '  I 
fancy  you  will  be  able  to  engage  this  whole 
army  yourself;  for  by  the  colours  I  guess 
what  the  drum  was  which  we  heard  be- 
fore, and  which  beats  up  for  recruits  to  a 
puppet-show.' 

'A  puppet-shoAv !'  answered  Partridge, 
with  most  eager  transport.  'And  is  it 
really  no  more  than  that?  I  love  a  puppet- 
show  of  all  the  pastimes  upon  earth.  Do, 
good  sir,  let  us  tarry  and  see  it.  Besides,  I 
am  quite  flimished  to  death  ;  for  it  is  now 
almost  dark,  and  I  have  not  eat  a  morsel 
since  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

They  now  arrived  at  an  inn,  or  indeed  an 
alehouse,  where  Jones  was  prevailed  upon 
to  stop,  the  rather  as  he  had  no  longer  any 
assurance  of  being  in  the  load  he  desired. 
They  walked  both  directly  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Jones  began  to  inquire  if  no  ladies 
had  passed  that  way  in  the  morning,  and 
Partridge  as  eagerly  examined  into  the 
<5taie  of  their  provisions  ;  and  indeed  his  in- 
quiry met  with  the  better  success ;  for 
Jones  could  not  licar  news  of  Sophia  ;  but 
Partridge,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found 
good  reason  to  expect  very  shortly  the 
agreeable  sight  of  an  excellent  smoking 
dish  of  eggs  and  bacon. 

In  strong  and  hecilthy  constitutions,  love 
fialh  a  very  different  effect  from  what  it 
rauses  in  the  puny  part  of  the  species.  In 
\he  latter,  it  generally  destioye  all  that  ap- 
r^iU'c  which  tends  towards  the  r-mserva- 


tion  of  the  individual;  but  m  the  former. 
though  it  often  induces  forge tfulness,  and  a 
neglect  of  food,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 
else  ;  yet  place  a  good  piece  of  well-powder- 
ed buttock  before  a  hungiy  lover,  and  fie 
seldom  fiiils  very  handsomely  to  play  his 
part.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  present 
case  ;  f()r  though  Jones  perhaps  wanted  a 
prompter,  and  might  have  travelled  much 
farther,  had  he  been  alone,  with  an  empty 
stomach,  yet  no  sooner  did  lie  sit  down  to 
the  bacon  and  eggs,  than  he  fell  to  as  heartily 
and  voraciously  as  Partridge  himself. 

Before  our  travellers  had  finished  tlieir 
dinner,  night  came  on,  and,  as  the  moon 
was  now  past  the  full,  it  was  extremelv 
dark.  Partridge  therefore  prevailed  on 
Jones  to  stay  and  see  the  puppet-show, 
which  was  just  going  to  begin,  a?jd  to  wliich 
they  were  very  eagerly  invitea  oy  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  show,  who  declared  that  his 
figures  were  the  finest  that  the  world  had 
ever  produced,  and  that  they  had  given 
great  satisfaction  to  all  the  quality  in  every 
town  in  England. 

The  puppet-show  was  performed  with 
great  regiilarity  and  decency.  It  wa? 
called  the  fine  and  serious  part  of  tlie  Pre 
voked  Husband  ;  and  it  w^as  indeed  a  very 
grave  and  solemn  entertainment,  witfi">Li 
any  low  wit  or  humour,  or  jests ;  or,  to  5o 
it  no  more  than  justice,  without  any  ihin\r 
which  could  provoke  a  laugh.  Tlie  au- 
dience were  all  highly  pleased.  A  i^rave 
matron  told  tfie  master  she  would  Turing 
her  two  daughters  the  next  night,  as  he  did 
not  show  any  stufi";  and  an  attorney's 
clerk  and  an  exciseman  both  declared,  that 
the  characters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Townly 
were  Avell  preserved,  and  highly  in  nature. 
Partridge  likewise  concurred  with  this 
opinion. 

Tfie  master  Avas  so  highly  elated  with 
these  encomiums,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  adding  some  more  of  his  own.  He 
said,  '  The  present  age  v/as  not  improved 
in  any  thing  so  mucfi  as  in  their  puppet- 
shows  ;  which,  by  throwing  out  Punch  and 
his  wife  Joan,  and  such  idle  trumpery 
w^ere  at  last  brought  to  be  a  rational  enter- 
tainment. I  remember,'  said  he,  '  when  I 
first  took  to  the  business,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  low  stuff,  that  did  very  well  to  make 
folks  lauijh,  but  was  nev'er  calculated  to 
improve  the  morals  of  young  people,  which 
cert  airly  ought  to  be  principally  aimed  at 
in  every  puppet-show :  for  why  may  not 
good  and  instructive  lessons  be  conveyed 
this  way,  as  well  as  any  other .''  My  figures 
are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  they  represent 
the  life  in  every  particular;  and  I  question 
not  but  people  rise  from  my  little  drama  a« 
much  improved  as  they  do  from  the  great. 
— '  I  would  by  no  means  degrade  the  inge 
!  ruity  of  your  profession,'  answered  Jone* 
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bul  1  fihou  d  have  been  iijlad  to  have  seen 
my  old  acqLR'mtanco  Master  Punch,  ll)r  nil 
tliat ;  and,  so  liir  iVoni  iniprovinir.  1  tliink, 
by  Icaviiif^  out  hini  and  his  merry  H'ile 
ioaii,  you  luive  spoiled  your  [niy)pet-sh()\v.' 

The  dancer  ol  win^s  conceived  an  im- 
mediate and  hi<;li  contempt  lor  Jones,  j'rorn 
these  words.  And,  with  much  disdain  in 
his  countenance,  lie  re])lied,  '  Very  proba- 
bly, sir,  that  may  be  your  opinion  ;  but  I 
liave  the  satisfaction  to  know  the  best 
judges  differ  from  you,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  please  every  taste.  1  conless,  indeed, 
some  of  the  quality  at  Bath,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  wanted  mightily  to  bring  Punch 
again  upon  the  stage.  I  believe  I  lost  some 
money  for  not  agreeing  to  it ;  but  let  others 
do  as  they  will ;  a  little  matter  shall  never 
bribe  me  to  degrade  my  own  profession, 
rwr  will  I  ever  willingly  consent  to  the 
spoiling  the  decency  and  regularity  of  my 
stage,  by  introducing  any  such  low  stuff 
upon  it.' 

'  Right,  friend,'  cries  i\\e  clerk,  '  you  are 
very  right.  Always  avoid  what  is  low. 
There  are  several  of  my  acquaintance  in 
London,  who  are  resolved  to  drive  every 
thing  which  is  low  from  the  stage.' — '  No- 
thing can  be  more  proper,'  cries  the  ex- 
ciseman, pulling  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
''  I  remember,'  added  he,  ('  for  I  then  lived 
with  my  lord,)  I  was  in  the  footman's  gal- 
lery, the  night  when  this  play  of  the  Pro- 
\"oked  Husband  was  acted  first.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  low  stuff  in  it  about  a 
country  gentleman  come  up  to  town  to 
';tand  for  parliament-man ;  and  there  they 
brought  a  parcel  of  his  servants  upon  the 
piage,  his  coachman  I  remember  particu- 
•arly  ;  but  the  gentlemen  in  our  gallery 
f.ould  not  bear  any  thing  so  low,  and  they 
iamned  it.  I  observe,  friend,  you  have  left 
all  that  matter  out,  and  you  are  to  be  com- 
Tiended  for  it.' 

'  Nay,  gentlemen,'  cries  Jones,  '  I  can 
lever  maintain  my  opinion  against  so  many; 
ndeed,  if  the  generality  of  his  audience 
lislike  him,  the  learned  gentleman  who 
conducts  the  show  may  have  done  very 
ight  in  dismissing  Punch  from  his  service.' 

The  master  of  the  show  then  began  a 
econd  harangue,  and  said  much  of  the 
•  reat  force  of  example,  and  now  much  the 
nferior  part  of  mankind  wou.d  be  deterred 
from  vice,  by  observing  how  odious  it  w^as 
in  their  superiors  ;  when  he  was  unluckily 
interrupted  by  an  accident,  which,  though 
perhaps  we  might  have  omitted  it  another 
-inic,  we  cannot  help  relating  at  present, 
»?L.   not  in  this  cnapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I'rotH  xoldch  u  may  he  inferred^  Ihat  the  lest  Ihinga 
are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misinterprcietL 

A  vioi.ENT  uproar  now  arose  in  the  rn-try, 
where  my  landlady  was  Avell  cufling  her 
maid  both  with  her  fist  and  tongue.  She 
had  irideed  missed  the  wench  from  her  em- 
j)loyment,  and,  after  a  little  search,  tiad 
i()und  her  on  the  puppet-show  stage,  in 
company  with  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  in 
a  situation  not  very  proper  to  be  described. 

Though  Grace,  (for  that  was  her  name,) 
had  forfeited  all  title  of  modesty,  yet  had 
she  not  impudence  enough  to  deny  a  fjict 
in  w^hich  she  was  actually  surprised;  she. 
therefore,  took  another  turn,  and  attempted 
to  mitigate  the  offence.  '  Wfiy  do  you 
beat  me  in  this  manner,  mistress  r'  cries 
the  wench.     '  If  you  don't  like  my  doings, 

you  may  turn  me  away.     If  I  am  a  w e,' 

(for  the  other  lady  had  liberally  bestowed 
that  appellation  on  her,)  '  my  betters  a'-e 
so  as  well  as  I.  What  was  the  fine  lady 
in  the  puppet-show  just  now?  I  suppose 
she  did  not  lie  all  night  out  from  her  hus- 
band for  nothing.' 

The  landlady  now  burst  into  the  kitchen, 
and  fell  foul  on  both  her  husband  and  the 
poor  puppet-mover.  'Here,  husband, 'says 
she,  '  you  see  the  consequence  of  harbour- 
ing these  people  in  your  house.  If  one 
doth  draw  a  little  drink  the  more  for  them, 
one  is  hardly  made  amends  for  the  litter 
they  make  ;  and  then  to  have  one's  house 
made  a  bawdy-house  of  by  such  lousy  ver- 
min. In  short,  I  desire  you  would  be  gone 
to-morrow  morning;  for  I  will  tolerate  no 
more  such  dc  ings.  It  is  only  the  way  to 
teach  our  ser /ants  idleness  and  nonsense; 
for  to  be  sure  nothing  better  can  be  learned 
by  such  idle  shows  as  these.  I  remember 
when  puppet-shows  were  made  of  cood 
scripture  stories,  as  Jephtha's  Rash  Vovr, 
and  such  good  things,  and  when  wicked 
people  were  carried  away  by  the  devil. 
There  was  some  sense  in  those  matters ; 
but,  as  the  parson  told  us  last  Sunday,  no- 
body believes  in  tlie  devil  now-a-days ; 
and  here  you  bring  about  a  parcel  of  pup- 
pets dressed  up  like  lords  and  ladies,  oniy 
to  turn  the  heads  of  poor  country  wenches  ; 
and  when  their  heads  are  once  turned 
topsy  turvy,  no  wonder  every  thing  else 
is  so.' 

Virgil,  I  think,  tells  us,  that  when  the 
mob  are  asseraJjled  in  a  riotous  and  tumui 
tuous  manner,  and  all  sorts  of  missile  wea 
pons  fly  about,  if  a  man  of  gravity  and  an 
thority  appears  amongst  them,  the  tumult 
is  present.y  appeased,  and  the  mob,  which, 
when  collected  mto  one  botly,  may  be  well 
compared  to  an  ass,  erect  their  long  ears  at 
li:e  grave  man's  discourse. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  set  of  irrav* 
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nen  and  philosophers  arc  disputinn^ ;  wlien 
wisdom  lierself  may  in  a  manner  be  con- 
sidered as  present,  and  administering  argu- 
ments to  the  disputants  ;  should  a  tumult 
ar'se  among  the  mob,  or  should  one  scold, 
who  is  herself  equal  in  noise  to  a  mighty 
mob,  appear  among  the  said  philosophers; 
ilieir  disputes  cease  in  a  moment,  wisdom 
no  longer  performs  her  ministerial  office, 
and  tlie  attention  of  every  one  is  immedi- 
ately attracted  by  the  scold  nlonc. 

Thus  the  uproar  aforesaid,  ;ind  the  ar- 
rival of  the  landlady,  si'ieuced  the  master  of 
the  puppet-show,  and  put  a  speedy  and 
final  end  to  that  grave  and  solemn  l»a- 
rangue,  of  which  we  have  given  the  reader 
a  sufficient  taste  already.  Nothing  indeed 
could  have  hapi)ened  so  very  inopportune 
as  this  accident ;  the  most  Avanton  malice 
of  fortune  could  not  have  contrived  such 
another  stratagem  to  confound  the  poor 
fellow,  while  he  was  so  triumphantly  des- 
canting on  the  good  morals  inculcated  by 
his  exhibitions.  His  mouth  was  now  as 
effectually  stopped,  as  that  of  a  quack 
must  be,  if,  in  the  midst  of"  a  declaration  on 
tlie  great  virtues  of  his  pills  and  powders, 
(he  corpse  of  one  of  his  martyrs  should  be 
brought  forth,  and  deposited  before  the 
stage,  as  a  testimony  of  his  skill. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  answering  my  land- 
ady,  the  puppet-show-man  ran  out  to  pu- 
nisli  his  Merry  Andrew ;  and  now  the  moon 
l)eginning  to  put  forth  her  silver  light,  as 
Uie  poets  call  it,  (though  she  looked  at  that 
time  more  like  a  piece  of  copper,)  Jones 
culled  for  his  reckoning,  and  ordered  Par- 
tridge, whom  my  landlady  had  just  awa- 
ked from  a  profound  nap,  to  prepare  for 
his  journey;  but  Partridge  having  lately 
carried  two  points,  as  my  reader  hath  seen 
before,  was  emboldened  to  attempt  a  third, 
which  was  to  prevail  with  Jones  to  take  up 
a  lodging  that  evening  in  the  house  where 
he  then  w.as.  He  introduced  this  with  an 
affected  surprise  at  the  intention  which  Mr. 
Jones  declared  of  removing;  and,  after 
urging  many  excellent  arguments  against 
t,  ne  at  last  insisted  strongly,  that  it  could 
3e  to  no  manner  of  purpose  whatever;  for 
that,  unless  Jones  knew  which  way  the  lady 
was  gone,  every  step  he  took  might  very 
possib'y  lead  him  the  farther  from  her;  'for 
you  find,  sir,'  said  he,  '  by  all  the  people  in 
the  house,  that  she  is  not  gone  tliis  way. 
How  much"!  *tter,  therefore,  would  it  be  to 
slay  till  the  inorning,  when  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  somebody  to  inquire  of?' 

Tliis  last  argument  liad  indeed  some 
effect  on  Jones  ;  and  while  he  was  weigh- 
mg  it,  the  landlord  threw  all  the  rhetoric  of 
which  he  was  master,  into  the  same  scale. 
'Sure,  sir,'  said  he,  'yoiir  servant  gives  you 
most  excellent  advice;  for  who  would  travel 
by  night  at  this  time  of  the  year?'  He  then 


began  in  his  usual  czylt  to  trumpet  forth 
the  excellent  accommodation  which  hui 
house  afforded  ;  and  my  landlady'  likev/ise 
opened  on  the  occasion. — But  not  to  detain 
the  reader  Avith  what  is  common  to  every 
host  and  hostess,  it  is  sufficient  to  tell  him, 
Jones  was  at  last  ])revailed  on  to  stay  and 
refresh  himself  with  a  few  hours'  rest,  which 
indeed  he  very  much  wanted  ;  for  he  had 
hardly  shut  his  eyes  since  he  had  left  the 
inn  where  the  accident  of  the  broken  head 
had  happened. 

As  soon  as  Jones  had  taken  a  resolution 
to  proceed  no  farther  that  night,  he  pre- 
sently retired  to  rest,  with  his  two  bed-fel- 
lows, the  pocket-book  and  the  muff;  but 
Partridge,  who  at  several  times  had  re- 
freshed himself  with  several  na]js,  was  more 
inclined  to  eating  than  to  sleeping,  and  more 
to  drinking  than  to  either. 

And  now  the  storm  which  Grace  hao 
raised  being  at  an  end,  and  my  land- 
lady being  again  reconciled  to  the  puppet 
man,  wdio  on  his  side  forgave  the  indecent 
reflections  which  the  good  woman  in  her 
passion  had  cast  on  his  performance,  a  face 
of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  in 
the  kitchen ;  where  sat  assembled  around 
the  fire,  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the 
house,  the  master  of  the  puppet-show,  the 
attorney's  clerk,  the  exciseman,  and  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Partrido-e ;  in  which  com- 
pany  passed  the  agreeable  conversation 
which  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vil. 

Contahiins;  a  remark  orhco  of  onr  oicn,  and  many 
more  of  the  good  company  assembled  in  the 
kitchen. 

Tn«r.i«..u  []\Q  oride  of  Partridge  did  not 
subiiH'.  M.  .»r^\ow.edge  himself  a  servant, 
yet  he  cOMi'OScended  in  most  particulars  to 
imitate  the  manners  of  that  rank.  One  in- 
stance  of  this  was  his  greatly  magnifying 
the  fortune  of  Ids  companion,  as  he  called 
Jones :  such  is  a  general  custom  witfi  all 
servants  among  strangers,  as  none  of  them 
would  willingly  be  thought  the  attendant 
on  a  beggar  :  for  the  higher  the  situation 
of  their  master  is,  the  higher  consequently  is 
that  of  the  man,  in  his  own  opinion ;  the 
truth  of  which  observation  appears  from 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  footmen  of  the  no 
billty. 

But  though  title  and  fortune  communi 
cate  a  splendour  all  around  them,  and  the 
footmen  of  men  of  quality  arjd  of  estate 
think  themselves  entitled  to  a  part  of  tha* 
respect  which   is  paid  to  the  quality  anc 
estates  of  their  masters,  it  is  clearly  other 
wise  with  regard  to  virtue  and  understand 
ing.     These  advantages  are  strictly  per 
sonal,  and  swallow  tnemselves  all  the  r* 
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ipoct  winch  is  paid  to  Ihcm.  To  say  tlio 
truth,  tliis  is  BO  very  little,  tiiut  the/  cajuiot 
well  aflord  to  let  any  others  j)artake  with 
Uiein.  As  these,  therefore,  reflect  no  iio- 
iiouron  the  domestic,  so  neither  is  he  at  all 
tlishonoured  hy  the  most  deplorable  want 
of*  hoth  in  his  master.  Indeed  it  is  otlicr- 
wif.e  in  the  want  of  what  is  called  virtue 
Ml  a  mistress,  the  consequence  of  "which  we 
have  before  seen ;  for  in  this  dishonour 
there  is  a  kind  of  contat!;ion,whi(-h  like  tiiat 
o'i  })overty,  communicates  itself  to  all  who 
approach  it. 

Now  for  tliese  reasons  we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  servants,  (I  mean  amonn^  the 
men  only,)  should  have  so  f^reat  reij^ard  for 
the  reputation  of  the  wealth  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  little  or  none  at  all  for  their  cha- 
racter in  other  points,  and  that  though  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  the  footman  of  a 
heggar,  they  are  not  so  to  attend  upon  a 
rogue  or  a  blockhead  ;  and  do  consequently 
make  no  scruple  to  spread  the  fame  of  the 
iniquities  and  follies  of  their  said  masters 
as  far  as  possible,  and  this  often  with  great 
humour  and  merriment.  In  reality,  a  foot- 
man is  often  a  wit,  as  well  as  a  beau,  at 
the  expense  of  the  gentleman  whose  livery 
he  wears. 

Af'ter  Partridge,  therefore,  had  enlarged 
neatly  on  the  vast  fortune  to  which  Mr. 
Jones  was  heir,  he  very  freely  communi- 
cated an  apprehension  which  he  had  begun 
to  conceive  the  day  befjre,  and  for  which, 
as  we  liinted  at  that  very  time,  the  beha- 
viour of  Jones  seemed  to  have  llirnished  a 
sufficient  foundation.  In  short,  he  v/as 
now  pretty  well  confirmed  in  an  opinion, 
Jiat  his  master  was  out  of  his  wits,  with 
.vhich  opinion  he  very  bluntly  acquainted 
he  good  company  round  the  fire. 

With  this  sentiment  the  puppet-shov/ 
man  immediately  coincided.  '  I  own,'  said 
he, '  the  gentleman  surprised  me  very  much, 
when  he  talked  so  absurdly  about  puppet- 
ehows.  It  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  any  man  in  his  senses  should  be  so 
much  mistaken ;  what  you  say  now,  ac- 
counte  very  well  for  all  his  monstrous  no- 
tions. Poor  gentleman !  I  am  heartily 
concerned  lor  him ;  indeed  he  hath  a 
i'trange  wildness  about  his  eyes,  which  I 
took  notice  of  before,  though  I  did  not 
mention  it.' 

The  landlord  agreed  with  this  last  asser- 
tion, and  likewise  claimed  the  sagacity  of 
having  observed  it.  '  And  certainly,'  add- 
ed he,  '  it  must  be  so ;  for  no  one  but  a 
madman  would  liave  thought  of  leaving  so 
good  a  liouse,  to  ramble  about  the  country 
kt  that  time  o^  night.' 

The  exLMseman,  pulling  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  said,  '  He  thought  the  gentleman 
i^wked  and  talked  a  little  wildly  :'  and  then 
turning  to  Partridge,  '  If  he  be  a  madm^an,' 


savs  he,  '  he  Khoild  not  be  suffered  to  tra 
vel  thus  about  the  country  :  lor  possibly 
he  may  do  some  mischief.     It  is  pity  iic 
was  not  secured,  and  sent  home  to  his  rt^ 
iations.' 

Now  some  conceits  of  tliis  kind  were 
likewise  lurking  in  the  mind  of  Partridge  : 
lor  as  he  was  now  persuaded  that  Jones 
had  run  away  from  Mr.  Allworthy,  he 
promised  himself  the  highest  rewards,  if 
lie  could  by  any  means  convey  him  back. 
But  fear  of  Jones,  of  whose  fierceness  ana 
strength  he  had  seen,  and  indeed  felt,  soisie 
instances,  had,  however,  represented  any 
such  scheme  as  impossible  to  be  executed, 
and  had  discouraged  him  from  applying 
himself  to  form  any  regular  plan  for  the 
purpose.  But  no  sooner  did  lie  hear  the 
sentiments  o\  the  exciseman,  than  lie  em- 
bracetl  that  opportunity  of  declaring  \\\i 
own,  and  expressed  a  liearty  wish  that 
such  a  matter  could  be  brought  about. 

'  Could  be  brought  about'.'  says  the  ex- 
ciseman ;  '  why,  there  is  nothing  easier.' 

'  Ah  !  sir,'  answered  Partridge;  '  yow 
don't  know  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is. 
He  can  take  me  up  with  one  hand,  ana 
throw  me  out  at  the  window;  and  he  v/oulr^ 
too,  if  he  did  but  imagine ' 

'  Pugh  !'  sa3^s  the  exciseman,  '  I  believe 
I  am  as  good  a  man  as  he.  Besides,  here 
are  five  of  us.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  five,'  cries  the  land- 
lady, '  my  husband  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
in  it.  Nor  shall  any  violent  hands  be  lain 
upon  any  body  in  my  house.  The  young 
gentieman  is  as  pretty  a  young  gentleman 
as  ever  I  saw  in  my  hfe,  and  I  believe  he  is 
no  more  mad  than  any  of  us.  What  do  you 
tell  of  his  having  a  wild  look  with  his  eyes? 
They  are  the  prettiest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and 
he  hath  the  prettiest  look  with  them ;  and 
a  very  modest  civil  young  man  he  is — I  am 
sure  I  have  bepitied  him  heartily  ever  since 
the  gentleman  there  in  the  corner  told  us  lie 
was  crossed  in  love.  Certainly,  that  v,i 
enough  to  make  any  man,  especially  such  a 
sweet  young  gentleman  as  he  is,  to  look  a 
little  otherwise  than  he  did  before.  Lady, 
indeed !  what  the  devil  would  the  lady  have 
better  than  such  a  liandsome  man  vvith  a 
great  estate  ?  I  suppose  she  is  one  of  youi 
quality  Iblks,  one  of  your  townly  ladies  thai 
Ave  saw  last  night  in  the  puppet-show,  who 
don't  know  what  they  would  be  at.' 

The  attorney's  clerk  likewise  declared  he 
would  have  no  concern  in  the  business, 
without  the  advice  of  counsel.  '  Suppose, 
says  he,  '  an  action  of  false  imprisonment 
should  be  brought  against  us,  wliat  defence 
could  we  make?  W'ho  knows  what  maybe 
sufficient  m^adness  to  a  jiiry?  But  I  only 
speak  on  my  own  account ;  for  it  don'l  .ook 
well  lor  a  lawyer  to  be  concerned  in  hese 
matters,  unless  it  be  as  a  lav.wer.     f'.neii 
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<re  always  less  favourable  to  us  than  to 
other  people.  I  don't  therefore  dissuade 
you,  Mr.  Thomi)son,'  (to  the  exciseman,) 
'  nor  the  gentleman,  nor  any  body  else.' 

The  exciseman  shook  his  head  at  this 
ifpeech,  and  the  puppet-show  man  said, 
'  Madness  was  sometimes  a  diPicult  matter 
Cor  a  jury  to  decide  :  for  I  remember,'  says 
he,  '  i  was  once  present  at  a  trial  of  mad- 
ness, where  twenty  witnesses  swore  that 
the  person  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare ; 
and  twenty  others,  that  he  was  as  much  in 
his  senses  as  any  man  in  England. — And 
indeed  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  people, 
that  it  was  only  a  trick  of  his  relations  to 
rob  the  poor  man  of  his  rights.' 

'  Very  likely  !  'cries  the  landlady.  *  I 
myself  knew  a  poor  gentleman  who  was 
kept  in  a  mad-house  all  his  life  by  his  family, 
and  they  enjoyed  his  estate  ;  but  it  did  them 
no  good  :  for  though  the  law  gave  it  them, 
it  was  the  right  of  another.' 

••  Pugh  !'  cries  the  clerk,  with  great  con- 
tempt, '  who  hath  any  right  but  what  the 
law  gives  them?  If  the  law  gave  me  the 
best  estate  in  the  country,  I  should  never 
trouble  myself  much  who  had  the  right.' 

'  If  it  bo  so,'  says  Partridge,  '^  Felix  quern 
^aciunt  aliena  pericula  ctmtum.^ 

My  landlord,  who  had  been  called  out  by 
the  arrival  cf  a  horseman  at  the  gate,  now 
returned  into  the  kitchen,  and  with  an  af- 
frighted countenance  cried  out,  '  What  do 
you  think,  gentlemen?  The  rebels  have 
given  the  duke  the  slip,  and  are  got  almost 
to  London. — It  is  certainly  true  ;  for  a  man 
on  horseback  just  now  told  me  so.' 

'I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,'  cries 
Partridge  ;  '  then  there  will  be  no  fighting 
in  these  parts.' 

'  1  am  glad,'  cries  the  clerk,  '  for  a  better 
reason  ;  fori  would  always  have  right  take 
place.' 

'  Ay,  but,'  answered  the  landlord, '  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  this  man  hath  no 
right.' 

'  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  moment,' 
cries  the  clerk  ;  '  if  my  father  dies  seized  of 
a  right ;  do  you  mind  me,  seized  of  a  right, 
I  say ;  doth  not  that  right  descend  to  his 
eon ;  and  doth  not  one  right  descend  as 
well  as  another  ?' 

'  But  how  can  he  have  any  right  to  make 
us  papishes  ?'  says  the  landlord. 

'  Never  fear  that,'  cries  Partridge.  '  As 
to  the  matter  of  right,  the  gentleman  there 
i.ath  proved  it  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  and  as 
to  the  matter  of  religion,  it  is  quite  out  of 
ttie  case.  The  papists  themselves  don't  ex- 
pect any  such  thing.  A  popish  priest, 
whom  I  know  very  well,  and  who  is  a  very 
honest  man,  told 'me  upon  his  \yord  and 
hoflour  tha?y  had  no  such  design.' 

'And  another  priest,  of  my  acquaintance,' 
9oid  the  landlady,  '  hath  told  me  the  sanie 


thing.  But  my  husband  m  alwa3's  so  afrajo 
of  papishes.  i  know  a  great  many  papish 
cs  that  are  very  honest  sort  of  people,  and 
spend  their  money  very  freely ;  and  it  i^ 
always  a  maxim  with  me,  that  one  man's 
money  is  as  good  as  another's.' 

'  Very  true,  mistress,'  said  the  puppet 
show  man  ;  '  I  don't  care  care  what  religion 
comes,  ])rovided  the  presbyterians  are  not 
uppermost ;  for  they  are  enemies  to  puppet 
shows.' 

'  And  so  you  would  sacrifice  your  religion 
to  your  interest,'  cries  the  exciseman ;  'and 
are  desirous  to  see  popery  brought  in,  are 
you  ?' 

'  Not  I,  truly.'  answered  the  other;  'I  hate 
popery  as  much  as  any  man;  but  yet  it  is 
a  comfort  to  one,  that  one  should  be  able  to 
live  under  it,  which  I  could  not  do  among 
presbyterians.  To  be  sure  every  man 
values  his  livelihood  first ;  that  must  be 
granted ;  and  I  warrant,  if  you  would  con- 
fess the  truth,  you  are  more  afraid  of  losing 
your  place  than  any  thing  else  ;  but  never 
fear,  friend,  there  will  be  an  excise  under 
another  government  as  well  as  under 
this.' 

'  Why,  certainly,'  replied  the  exciseman, 
'I  should  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  I  did  not  ho- 
nour  the  king,  whose  bread  I  eat.  That  is 
no  more  than  natural,  as  a  man  may  say  : 
for  what  signifies  it  to  me  that  there  would 
be  an  excise-office  under  another  govern 
ment,  since  my  friends  would  be  out,  and  I 
could  expect  no  better  than  to  follow  them  ? 
No,  no,  friend,  I  shall  never  be  bubbled  out 
of  my  religion,  in  hopes  only  of  keeping  my 
place  under  another  government;  fori 
should  certainly  be  no  better,  and  very  pro- 
bably might  be  worse.' 

'  VVhv,  that  is  what  I  say,'  cries  the  .and- 
lord,  '  whenev-er  folks  say  who  knows  what 
may  happen  ?  Odzooks  !  should  I  not  be  a 
blockhead  to  lend  my  money  to  I  know  not 
who,  because  mayhap  he  may  return  it 
again?  I  am  sure  it  is  safe  in  my  own  bu- 
reau, and  there  I  will  keep  it.' 

The  attorney's  clerk  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  sagacity  of  Partridge.  Whe- 
ther this  proceeded  from  the  great  discern- 
ment of  which  the  former  had  into  men,  as 
well  as  things,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the 
sympathy  between  their  minds;  for  they 
were  both  truly  Jacobites  in  principle  :  they 
now  shook  liands  heartily,  and  drank  bum- 
pers of  strong  beer  to  liealths  which  we 
think  proper  to  bury  in  oblivion. 

These  healths  were  afterwards  pledged 
by  all  present,  and  even  by  my  landlord 
himself"  though  reluctantly;  but  be  could 
not  withstand  the  menaces  of  the  clerk 
who  swore  he  would  never  set  his  foot  with 
in  his  bowse  again  if  he  refused.  Tho 
bumpers  which  were  swallowed  on  this  tc 
casion,  soon  put  an  end  to  this  conversa 
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fion.     Hero,  therefore,  we  will  put  :in  end 
to  U  e  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

/n  tchich  Fortune  seems  to  have  been  in  a  heller  hu- 
inour  xcilli  Jones  than  loe  have  hitherto  seen  her. 

As  there  is  no  wholcsomcr,  so  perhaps 
there  are  low  stronger  slccpin«T  potions  than 
fatigue.  Of  this  Jones  might  be  said  to  have 
taken  a  very  large  dose,  and  it  operated 
very  forcibly  upon  liim.  He  had  already 
slept  nine  hours,  and  might,  perhaps,  liave 
slept  longer,  hail  he  not  tjeen  awakened  by 
a  most  violent  noise  at  his  chamber-door, 
where  the  sound  of  many  heavy  blows  was 
accompanied  with  many  exclamations  of 
murder.  Jones  presently  leaped  from  his 
oed,  where  he  Ibund  the  master  of  the  puj)- 
pet-show  belabouring  the  bfxck  and  ribs  of 
his  poor  Merry-Andrew,  without  either 
mercy  or  moderation. 

Jones  instantly  interposed  on  behalf  of 
the  sufiering  partj'-,  and  pinned  the  insult- 
ing conqueror  up  to  the  wall :  for  the  pup- 
pet-show man  was  no  more  able  to  contend 
with  Jones,  than  the  poor  party-coloured 
jester  had  been  to  contend  with  this  pup- 
j>et-man. 

But  though  the  Merry-Andrew  Vv^as  a 
little  fellow,  and  not  vwy  strong,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  some  choler  about  him.  He, 
therefore,  no  sooner  found  himself  delivered 
from  the  enemy,  than  he  began  to  attack 
him  with  the  only  weapon  at  which  he 
was  his  equal.  From  this  he  first  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  general  abusive  words, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  some  particular 
accusations — '  D — n  your  bl — d,  you  ras- 
cal,' says  he,  '  I  have  not  only  supported 
you,  (for  to  me  you  owe  all  the  money  you 
;et,)  but  I  have  saved  you  from  the  gal- 
kvws.  Did  you  not  want  to  rob  the  lady 
of  her  fine  riding-habit,  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday,  in  the  back-lane  here  ?  Can  you 
deny  that  you  wished  to  nave  her  alone  in 
the  wood,  to  strip  her,  to  strip  one  of  the 
prettiest  ladies  that  ever  was  seen  in  the 
world  ?  And  here  you  have  fallen  upon 
me,  and  have  almost  murdered  me,  for  do- 
in;^  no  harm  to  a  girl  as  willing  as  myself, 
only  because  she  Ukes  me  oetter  than  you.' 

Jones  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he 
quitted  the  master,  laying  on  him  at  the 
same  time  the  most  violent  injunctions  of 
tbrbearance  from  any  further  insult  on  the 
Merry-Andrew;  and  then,  taking  the  poor 
wretch  with  him  into  his  own  apartment, 
he  scon  learned  tidings  of  his  Sophia,  whom 
the  L'how,  as  he  was  attending  his  master 
with  Ids  drum  the  day  before,  had  seen 
pass  by.  He  easily  prevailed  with  the  lad 
to   ehow  him   the  exact  place,  and   then. 


having  su.nmoncd  Partridge,  he  departed 
witli  the  utmost  exi)edition. 

It  was  almost  eight  of  the  ilock  before 
all  matters  could  be  got  ready  for  his  de- 
parture :  for  Partridge  was  not  in  any 
haste ;  nor  could  the  reckoning  be  pre- 
sently adjusted ;  and  when  both  these 
were  settled  and  over,  Jones  would  not 
quit  the  j;!ace  belbre  he  iiad  perfectly  re- 
conciled all  diflL'rences  between  the  master 
and  tJie  man. 

When  this  was  happily  accomplished, 
lie  set  forwards,  and  was  by  the  trusty 
Merry-Andrew  conducted  to  the  spot  by 
which  Sophia  had  passed;  and  then,  hav- 
ing handsomely  rewarded  his  conductor, 
he  again  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, being  highly  delighted  with  the  ex 
traordinary  manner  in  which  he  received 
liis  intelligence.  Of  this  Partridge  was  no 
sooner  acquainted,  than  he,  with  great 
earnestness,  began  to  prophesy,  and  as 
sured  Jones,  that  he  would  certainly  have 
good  success  in  the  end  :  for,  he  said,  '  two 
such  accidents  could  never  have  happened 
to  direct  him  after  his  mistress,  if  Provi 
dence  had  not  desi;^ned  to  bring  them  to- 
gether at  last.'  And  this  was  the  first 
time  that  Jones  lent  any  attention  to  the 
superstitious  doctrines  ot'liis  companion. 

They  had  not  gone  above  two  miles, 
when  a  violent  storm  of  rain  overtook 
them ;  and,  as  they  happened  to  be  at  the 
same  time  in  sight  of  an  alehouse.  Par- 
tridge, with  much  earnest  entreaty,  pre- 
vailed with  Jones  to  enter,  and  weather 
the  storm.  Hunger  is  an  enemy,  (if  in- 
deed it  may  be  called  one,)  which  partakes 
more  of  the  English  than  of  the  French 
disposition;  for  though  you  subdue  +his 
never  so  often,  it  will  always  rally  agam  in 
time  ;  and  so  it  did  with  Partridge,  who  was 
no  sooner  arrived  witliin  the  kitchen,  than 
he  began  to  ask  the  same  questions  which 
he  had  asked  the  night  before.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  an  excellent  cold  chine 
being  produced  upon  the  table,  upon  which 
not  only  Partridge,  but  Jones  himself,  made 
a  very  hearty  breakfast,  though  the  latter 
began  to  grow  again  uneasy,  as  tlie  people 
of  the  liouse  couid  give  him  no  fresh  inlor- 
matlon  concerning  Sophia. 

Their  meai  being  over,  Jones  was  again 
preparing  to  sally,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  storm  still  continued  ;  but 
Partridge  begged  heartily  for  another  m.ug; 
and  at  last  casting  his  eyes  on  a  lad  at  the 
fire,  who  had  entered  into  the  kitchen,  and 
who  at  that  instant  was  looking  as  ear- 
nestly at  him,  he  turned  suddenly  tO  JoneSj 
and  cried,  '  Master,  give  me  your  hand,  a 
single  mug  shan't  serv^e  the  turn  this  bout. 
Why,  here's  more  news  of  Madam  Sophia 
come  to  town.  The  boy  there,  standint^ 
by  the  fire,  is  the  very  lad   hat  rode  before- 
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her.  I  can  swear  to  my  own  plaister  on 
Ms  face.' — '  Heavens  bless  ^'■ou,  sir,'  cries 
the  boy,  'it  is  your  own  plaister,  sure 
i-noui^h  ;  I  shall  have  always  reason  to  re- 
member your  goodness ;  for  it  hath  almost 
cured  me.' 

At  these  words  Jones  started  from  his 
chair,  and  bidding  the  hoy  follow  him  im- 
mediately, departed  from  the  kitchen  into 
a  private  apartment;  for  so.  delicate  was 
he  with  regard  to  Soj)hia,  that  he  never 
willingly  mentioned  her  name  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  many  people  ;  and  though  he  had, 
as  it  were,  from  Ihe  overflowings  of  Jiis 
heart,  given  Sophia  as  a  toast  among  the 
officers,  wliere  he  tliought  it  was  imi)ossi- 
ble  she  should  be  known ;  yet  even  there 
the  reader  may  remember  how  difficultly 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  mention  her 
surname. 

Hard  therefore  was  it,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  sagacious  readers, 
very  ahsurd  and  monstrous,  that  he  should 
principally  owe  his  present  misfortune  to 
the  supposed  want  of  that  delicacy  with 
which  he  so  abounded;  for,  in  reality,  So- 
phia was  much  more  oflended  at  the  free- 
doms which  she  thought,  (and  not  without 
good  reason,)  he  had  taken  with  her  name 
and  character,  than  at  any  freedoms,  in 
which,  under  his  present  circumstances,  he 
had  indulged  himself  with  the  person  of 
another  woman ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  be- 
lieve Honour  could  never  have  prevailed 
on  her  to  leave  Upton  without  her  seeing 
Jones,  had  it  not  been  for  tfiose  two  stroiig 
instances  of  a  levity  in  his  behaviour,  so 
void  of  respect,  and,  indeed,  so  higlily  in- 
consistent with  any  degree  of  love  and  ten- 
derness in  great  and  delicate  minds. 

But  so  matters  fell  out,  and  so  I  must 
relate  them;  and  if  any  reader  is  shocked 
at  their  appearing  unnatural,  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  must  remind  such  persons,  that  I  am 
not  writing  a  system,  but  a  history,  and  I 
am  not  obliged  to  reconcile  every  matter 
to  the  received  notions  concerning  truth 
and  nature.  But  if  this  was  never  so  easy 
to  do,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  prudent  in 
me  to  avoid  it.  For  instance,  as  the  lact 
at  present  before  us  now  stands,  without 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  it,  though  it 
,niay  at  first  sight  oflend  some  readers,  yet, 
upon  more  mature  consideration,  it  must 
please  all;  for  wise  and  good  men  may 
consider  what  happened  to  Jones  at  Upton 
BS  a  just  punishuicnt  lor  his  wickedness, 
with  regard  to  women,  of  which  it  Avas  in- 
deed the  immediate  consequence  ;  and  silly 
and  bad  persons  may  comfort  themselves 
in  their  vices,  by  flattering  their  oAvn  hearts 
Jiat  the  characters  of  men  are  rather  owing 
10  accident  than  to  virtue.  Now  pcrliaps 
■tiie  reflections,  which  we  should  be  here 
wcined  to  drnw,  would  alike  contradict 


botli  these  conclusions,  and  won  a  Kf  ovi 
tiiat  these  incidents  contribute  only  to  con 
firm  the  great,  usel'ul,  and  uncommon  doc- 
trine, which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  wh«)i? 
work  to  inculcate,  and  which  we  must  not 
fill  up  our  pages  by  frequently  repeating, 
as  an  ordinary  j)arson  Jills  his  sermon  by 
repeating  iiis  text  at  the  end  of  every  para- 
graph. 

We  are  contented  that  it  must  appear, 
however  unhappily  Sophia  Iiad  erred  in 
her  opinion  of  Jones,  she  had  sufficient 
reason  for  her  opinion  ;  since,  I  believe, 
every  other  young  lady  would,  in  lier  situ- 
ation, liave  erred  in  the  same  manner. 
Nay,  had  she  followed  her  lover  at  this 
very  time,  and  had  entered  this  very  ale- 
house the  moment  he  was  departed  from 
it,  she  would  have  found  tlie  landlord  as 
well  acquainted  with  her  name  and  person 
as  the  wench  at  Upton  had  appeared  to 
be.  For  while  Jones  was  examining  hib 
boy  in  whispers  in  an  inner  room.  Partridge;, 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  in  his  disposition, 
v/as  in  the  ki-tchen  very  openly  catecmsmg 
the  other  guide  who  had  attended  Mrs. 
Fitzpa trick ;  by  which  means  the  landlord, 
whose  ears  were  open  on  all  such  occasions, 
became  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
tumble  of  Sophia  from  lier  horse,  &,c.  with 
the  mistake  concerning  Jenny  Cameron, 
with  the  many  consequences  of  the  punch, 
and,  in  short,  with  almost  every  ihing 
which  had  happened  at  the  inn,  whence 
we  despatched  our  ladies  in  a  coach-and- 
six.  when  we  last  took  our  leave  of  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  little  more  than  a  few  odd  cbservatimis. 

Jones  had  been  absent  a  full  half-hour, 
when  he  returned  into  the  kitchen  in  a 
hurry,  desiring  the  landlord  to  let  liini 
know  that  instant  what  was  to  pay.  And 
now  the  concern  which  Partridge  felt  at 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  warm  chimney- 
corner,  and  a  cup  of  exceiient  liquor,  was 
somewhat  compensated  by  hearing  that  he 
was  to  proceed  no  llirtlier  on  foot;  for  Jones, 
by  golden  arguments,  had  prevailed  witn 
the  boy  to  attend  liim  back  to  the  inn 
whither  he  had  before  conducted  Sophia  ; 
but  to  this,  however,  the  lad  consented, 
upon  condition  that  the  other  guide  woula 
wait  for  him  at  the  alehouse  ;  because,  as 
the  landlord  at  Upton  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  landlord  at  Gloucester,  it 
might  some  time  or  other  come  to  the  eara 
of  the  latter,  that  his  horses  had  been  let 
to  more  than  one  person  ;  and  so  the  boj" 
might  be  brought  to  account  for  m.oney 
which  he  wisely  intended  to  put  in  his  ow« 
pocket. 

We  were  obhged  to  mention  tnis  circum 
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Klance,  tnlliiii^  as  it  may  seem,  since  it  rc- 
t;irclc(l  Mr.  Jones  a  considerable  lime  m  i>is 
Betting  out;  for  liie  iionesty  of  thin  laiter 
boy  was  somewhat  hii^li — tliat  is,  somc- 
wiiat  liin;h-priced,  and  would  indeed  liave 
cost  Jones  very  dear,  ha(i  not  Partridii;e, 
who,  as  we  iiave  said,  was  a  very  cunniuL'" 
lellow,  artfully  thrown  in  half-a-cro\vn,  to 
be  spent  at  that  very  aleliousc,  while  the 
boy  was  waitini:^  for  his  companion.  This 
hall-crown  the  landlord  no  sooner  (.mt  scent 
of,  than  he  opened  after  it  with  s\ich  vehe- 
ment and  persuasive  outcry,  that  the  boy 
was  soon  overcome,  and  consented  to  take 
half-a-crown  more  for  his  stay.  Here  we 
cannot  help  observing,  that  as  there  is  so 
much  of  policy  in  the  lowest  life,  great  men 
often  overvalue  themselves  on  those  refine- 
ments in  iniposture,  in  which  they  are  fre- 
quently excelled  by  some  of  the  lowest  of 
the  human  species. 

The  horses  being  now  produced,  Jones 
directly  leaped  into  the  side-saddle,  on 
which  his  dear  bophia  had  rid.  The  lad, 
indeed,  very  civilly  offered  him  the  use  oi' 
his;  but  he  chose  the  side-saddle,  probably 
because  it  was  softer.  Partridge,  however, 
though  full  as  eHeminate  as  Jones,  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  degrading  his 
manhood  ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  boy's 
otfer:  and  now  Jones,  being  mounted  on 
tlie  side-saddle  of  his  Sophia,  the  boy  on 
that  of  Mrs.  Honour,  and  Partridge  be- 
striding the  third  horse,  they  set  forwards 
on  their  iourney,  and  withm  four  hours  ar- 
rived at  the  inn  where  the  reader  hath  al- 
ready spent  so  much  time.  Partridge  was 
in  very  high  spirits  during  the  whole  Avay, 
and  often  mentioned  to  Jones  the  many 
pood  omens  of  his  future  success,  which 
had  lately  befriended  him  :  and  which  the 
reader,  without  being  the  least  supersti- 
tious, must  allow  to  have  been  peculiarly 
fortunate.  Partridge  was  moreover  better 
[)leased  w4th  the  present  pursuit  of  his 
companion,  than  he  had  been  wnth  liis  pur- 
suit of  glory;  and  from  these  very  omens, 
which  assured  the  pedagogue  of  success, 
he  likewise  first  acquired  a  clear  idea  of 
t-he  aniour  between  Jones  and  Sophia  ;  to 
which  he  had  before  given  very  little  at- 
tention, as  he  had  originally  taken  a  wrong 
Bcent  concerning  the  reasons  of  Jones's 
departure:  and  as  to  what  happened  at 
Upton,  he  was  too  much  frightened  just 
before  and  after  his  leaving  that  place,  to 
draw  any  other  conclusions  from  thence, 
than  that  poor  Jones  was  a  downright 
madman  ; — a  conceit  which  was  not  at  all 
disagreeable  to  the  opinion  he  before  had 
ol  his  extraorcTmarv  whdness,  of  which,  he 
thouglit,  his  behaviour  on  their  quitting 
Gloucester,  so  well  justified  all  the  accounts 
be  nad  f)rmerly  receiveu.  He  was  now 
however,   pretty   weh   satisfied    with   his 
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present  expedition,  and  lienceforth  began 
to  conceive  much  worthier  sentiments  ot 
his  friend's  urderstanding. 

The  clock  iiad  just  struck  three  wher 
they  arrived,  and  Jones  immediately  be- 
S])oke  post-horses  ;  but  unluckily  there  was 
not  a  horse  to  be  procured  in  the  whole 
j)lace  ;  which  tlie  reader  will  not  wonder 
at,  when  he  considers  the  liurry  in  which 
the  whole  nation,  and  especially  this  part 
of  it,  was  at  this  time  engaged,  when  ex- 
presses were  passing  and  re-passing  every 
iiour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Jones  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevail 
with  his  former  guide  to  escort  him  to  Co- 
ventry ;  but  he  was  inexorable.  While  he 
was  arguing  vvitli  the  boy  in  the  inn-yard, 
a  person  came  up  to  him,  and,  saluting  him 
by  liis  name,  inquired  how  all  the  good 
family  did  in  Somersetshire ;  and  now 
Jones,  casting  his  eyes  upon  this  person, 
presently  discovered  him  to  be  Mr.  Dow- 
ling  the  lawyer,  with  whom  he  had  dined 
at  Gloucester,  and  witli  much  courtesy  re- 
turned his  salutation. 

Dowling  very  earnestly  pressed  Mr. 
.Jones  to  go  no  further  that  night;  and 
backed  his  solicitations  with  many  unan- 
swerable arguments,  such  as,  that  it  was 
almost  dark,  that  the  roads  were  very  dirty, 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  travel  much 
better  by  day-light,  Avith  many  otherr 
equally  good,  some  of  which  Jones  had 
probably  suggested  to  himself  before  ;  but 
as  they  were  then  ineffectual,  so  they  were 
still ;  and  he  continued  resolute  in  his  de- 
sign, even  though  he  should  be  obliged  t(i 
set  out  on  foot. 

When  the  good  attorney  found  he  could 
not  prevail  on  Jones  to  stay,  he  as  strenu- 
ously applied  himself  to  persuade  the  guide 
to  accompany  him.  He  urged  many  mo- 
tives to  induce  him  to  undertake  this 
short  journey,  and  at  last  concluded  with 
saying,  '  Do  you  think  the  gentleman 
won't  very  well  reward  you  for  your 
trouble  ?' 

Two  to  one  are  odds  at  every  other  thin^ 
as  well  as  foot-ball.  But  the  advantage 
which  this  united  force  hath  in  persuasion 
or  entreaty,  must  hav^*  been  visible  to  a 
curious  observer ;  for  he  must  have  often 
seen,  that  when  a  father,  a  master,  a  wife, 
or  any  other  person  in  authority,  have 
stoutly  adhered  to  a  denial  against  ad  the 
reasons  which  a  single  man  could  produce, 
the_Y  have  afterwards  yielded  to  the  repeti 
tion  of  the  same  sentiments  by  a  second  or 
third  person,  who  hath  undertaken  the  cause 
without  attemp'ing  to  advance  any  thing 
new  in  its  behalf.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
proceeds  the  phrase  of  seconding  an  argu- 
ment or  a  motion,  an'^  *he  creat  conse- 
quence this  is  of  in  all  assemblies  of  public 
debate.     Hence,  likewise,  probably,  it   s 
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that  IK  jur  courts  of  law  wc  often  hear  a 
earned  ^entlem^n,  (generally  a  sergeant.) 
repeating  for  an  hour  together  what  an- 
other learned  gentleman,  who  spoke  just 
oeforc  him,  had  been  saying. 

instead  of  accounting  for  lliis,  we  shall 
])roceed  in  our  usual  manner  to  exemplify 
it  in  the  conduct  of  the  lad  above  men- 
tioned, who  submitted  to  the  persuasions  of 
Mr.  Dowling,  and  promised  once  more  to 
admit  Jones  into  his  side-saddle  ;  but  in- 
sisted on  first  giving  the  poor  creatures  a 
good  bait,  saying,  they  had  travelled  a  great 
way,  and  been  rid  very  hard.  Indeed  this 
caution  of  the  boy  was  needless  ;  for  Jones, 
flotwithstanding  his  hurry  and  impatience, 
would  have  ordered  this  of  himself;  for  he 
by  no  means  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
those  who  consider  animals  as  mere  ma- 
cnines,  and  when  they  bury  their  spurs  in 
the  belly  of  their  horse,  imagine  the  spur 
and  the  horse  to  have  an  equal  capacity  of 
feeling  pain. 

While  the  beasts  were  eating  their  corn, 
or  rather  were  supposed  to  eat  it,  (for  as 
the  boy  was  takmg  care  of  himself  in  the 
kitchen,  the  hostler  took  great  care  that  his 
corn  should  not  be  consumed  in  the  stable.) 
Mr.  Jones,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr. 
Dowling,  accompanied  that  gentleman  into 
his  room,  where  they  sat  down  together 
over  a  bottle  of  wine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Dowling  drink  a 
bottle  together. 

Mr.  Dpwling,  pouring  out  a  glass  of 
wine,  named  the  health  of  the  good  Squire 
Allworthy  ;  adding,  'if you  please,  sir,  we 
will  likewise  remember  his  nephew  and  heir, 
the  young  squire :  Come,  sir,  here's  Mr. 
Blifil  to  you,  a  very  pretty  young  gentle- 
man ;  and  who,  I  dare  swear,  will  hereafter 
make  a  very  consideraWe  figure  in  his 
country.  I  have  a  borough  for  him  myself 
in  my  eye.' 

'  Sir,'  answered  Jones,  '  I  am  convinced, 
you  don't  intend  to  affront  me,  so  I  shall 
not  lesent  it ;  but,  I  promise  you,  you  have 
\>ined  two  persons  very  improperly  toge- 
ther ',  for  one  is  the  glory  of  the  human 
species,  and  the  other  is  a  rascal,  who  dis- 
honours the  i.ame  of  man.' 

Dowling  s;ared  at  this.  He  said,  'He 
thought  both  the  gentlemen  had  a  very  un- 
exceptionable character.  As  for  Squire 
Aljworthy  iiimself,'  says  he,  'I  never  had 
ihe  happiness  to  see  him  ;  but  all  the  world 
talks  of  his  goodness.  And,  indeed,  as  to 
The  young  gentleman,  I  never  saw  him  but 
once,  <vhen  I  carried  him  the  news  of  the 
osa  of  his  mother  ;  and  then  I  was  so  hur- 
'icd,  and  drove  a, id  tore  with  the  muUiDJi- 


cit;y  of  busines",  that  I  had  hardly  time  tj 
converse  with  him  ;  but  he  looked  so  like  u 
very  honest  gentleman,  and  behaved  him- 
self so  prettily,  that  I  protest  I  never  was 
more  deli<rhted  with  any  gentleman  since  1 
was  born. 

'  I  don't  wonder,'  answered  Jones,  '  that 
he  should  impose  uix)n  you  in  so  short  an 
acquaintance ;  for  he  hath  the  cunning  of 
the  devil  him.self,  and  you  may  live  with 
him  many  years  without  discovering  him. 
I  v/as  bred  uj)  willi  him  from  my  infancy, 
and  we  were  hardly  ever  asi.nder  ;  but  it  is 
very  lately  only,  that  I  have  discovered 
half  the  villany  which  is  in  him.  I  own  1 
never  greatly  liked  him.  I  thought  he 
v/anted  that  generosity  of  spirit,  which  is 
the  sure  foundation  of  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  liuman  nature.  I  saw  a  selfishness 
in  him  long  ago,  which  I  despised  ;  but  it  is 
lately,  very  lately,  that  I  have  found  him 
capable  of  the  basest  and  blackest  designs ; 
lor,  indeed,  I  have  at  last  found  out,  that  he 
hath  taken  an  advantage  of  the  openness  ot 
my  own  temper,  and  hath  concerted  the 
deepest  project,  by  a  long  train  of  wicked 
artifice,  to  work  my  ruin,  which  at  last  he 
hath  eiiected.' 

'  Ay!  ay  !'  cries  Dowling;  '  I  protest,  then, 
it  is  a  pity  such  a  person  should  inherit 
the  great  estate  of  your  uncle  Allworthy.' 

'Aias,  sir,'  cries  Jones,  'you  do  me  an 
honour  to  which  I  have  no  title.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  his  goodness  once  allowed  me  the 
Uberty  of  calling  him  by  a  muf^h  nearer 
K?.me ;  but  as  this  was  only  a  voluntary  ac'; 
of  goodness,  I  can  complain  of  no  injustice 
when  he  thinks  proper  to  deprive  me  o. 
this  honour ;  since  the  loss  cannot  be  more 
unmerited,  than  the  gift  originally  was.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  I  am  no  relation  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy;  and  if  the  world,  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  setting  a  true  value  on  his  virtue, 
should  think,  in  his  beliaviour  lo  me,  h«: 
hath  dealt  liardlv  by  a  relation,  they  do  an 

injustice  to  the  test  of  men ;  for  I bu*. 

I  ask  your  pardon,  I  shall  trouble  you  with 
no  particulars  relating  to  mj'^self ;  only  as 
you  seemed  to  think  me  a  relation  of  Mr. 
Allworthy,  I  thought  proper  to  set  you  right 
in  a  matter  that  mightdrawsome  censures 
upon  liim,  which  I  promise  you  I  would 
rather  lose  my  life,  than  give  occasion  to.' 

'  I  protest,  .sir,'  says  Dowling,  '  \^ou  ttlk 
very  much  like  a  man  oi'  honour  ;  but  in- 
stead of  giving  me  any  trouble.  I  prot^istit 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  know  hoTir 
you  came  to  be  thought  a  relation  of  Mr. 
All  worthy's,  if  you  are  not.  Your  hcrses 
won't  be  ready  this  half  hour,  and  as  you 
have  sufficient  oj)portunity,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  how  all  that  liappened ;  foj 
I  protest  it  seems  very  surprising  tliat  yoi, 
should  pass  for  a  relation  of  a  gentlemau 
i  witiiout  being  so.' 
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Jones,  who  in  the  compliance  of  his  dis- 
position, (tlM)u^h  not  i.n  his  pnidence,)  a 
jttle  resembled  his  lovely  Sophia,  was 
easily  prevailed  on  to  satisfy  Mr.  Dowlint^'s 
curiosity,  hy  relatinjr  the  history  of  his 
birth  and  education,  which  he  did,  like 
Oll.A.o, 


•Evon  from  his  boyish  yoars, 


To  the  very  inoinont  lio  was  bade  to  li-ll 

the  which  to  hear,  Dowling,  like  DcsJc- 
mona,  did  seriously  incline  : 

He  swore  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange  ; 
'Twas  i)iliful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful'. 

ISIr.  Dowlinj}"  was  indeed  very  rrrcatly 
affected  -with  this  relation  ;  for  he  had  not 
divested  liimsclf  of  humanity  hy  heinc^  an 
attorney.  Indeed,  notliin*;^  is  more  unjust 
than  to  carry  our  prejudices  against  a  pro- 
fession into  private  lite,  and  to  borrow  our 
idea  of  a  man  from  our  opinion  of  his  call- 
\\\<y.  Habit,  it  is  true,  lessens  the  horror 
of  those  actions  which  the  profession  makes 
necessary,  and  consequently  habitual ;  but, 
in  all  other  instances,  nature  works  in  men 
of  all  professions  alike:  nay,  perhaps,  even 
more  stron2:ly  with  those  who  give  her,  as 
It  were,  a  holiday,  when  they  are  Pv)l!owing 
their  ordinary  business.  A  hutcher,  I  make 
no  doubt,  would  feel  compunction  at  the 
slauirhter  of  a  fine  horse  ;  and  thouo-h  a 
suroreon  can  conceive  no  pam  in  cutting  off 
a  limb,  I  have  known  him  compassionate 
a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  gout.  Tlie  common 
hangman,  who  hath  stretched  the  necks  of 
hundreds,  is  known  to  have  trembled  at  his 
first  operation  on  a  head :  and  the  very 
professors  of  human  bloodshedding,  who  in 
their  trade  of  war  butcher  thousands,  not 
only  of  their  fellow  professors,  but  often 
of  women  and  children,  without  remorse ; 
even  these,  I  say,  in  times  of  peace,  when 
drums  and  trumpets  are  laid  aside,  often 
lay  aside  all  their  ferocity,  and  become  very 
gentle  members  of  civil  society.  In  the 
same  manner  an  attorney  may  feel  all  the 
miseries  and  (^stresses  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, provided  he  happens  not  to  be  con- 
cerned against  them. 

Jones,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  very  black  colours 
in  which  he  had  been  represented  to  Mr. 
All  worthy ;  and  as  to  other  matters,  he 
did  not  show  them  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous light;  for  though  lie  was  unwilling 
to  cast  any  blame  )n  his  former  friend  and 
patron;  yet  he  -was  not  very  desirous  of 
Ticaping  too  much  upon  himself.  Dowling 
therefore  observed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  very  ill  offices  must  have  been  done 
him  by  somebody  :  '  For  certainly,'  cries 
re,  '  the  squire  would  never  have  disinhe- 
T^.ted  you  only  for  a  few  faults,  which  any 
<oung  gentleman  might  have  committed, 
indeed  J  cannot  properly  soy  disinherited  ; 


for  to  l>r  sure  by  law  you  cannot  clai.'n  as 
heir.  That's  certain  ;  that  nobody  need 
go  to  counsel  for.  Vet  when  a  gentleinaJi 
had  in  a  manner  adopted  you  thus  as  his 
own  son,  you  might  reasonably  have  ex 
pectcd  some  very  considerable  j)art,  if  not 
the  Avhole  ;  nay,  if  you  had  expected  the 
whole,  I  should  not  have  blamed  you  :  for 
certainly  ail  men  are  for  getting  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  they  are  not  to  be  blamed 
on  that  account.' 

'  Indeed,  you  wrong  me,'  said  Jones  ;  '  I 
should  have  been  contented  with  very  lit 
t'e  :  I  never  had  any  view  upon  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  fortune ;  nay,  I  believe,  I  may 
truly  say,  I  never  once  considered  what  he 
could  or  might  give  me.  This  I  solemnly 
declare,  if  he  had  done  a  prejudice  to  his 
nephew  in  my  favour,  I  Avould  have  undone 
it  again.  I  had  rather  enjoy  my  own  mind 
than  the  fortune  of  another  man.  What  ta 
the  poor  pride  arising  from  a  magnificent 
house,  a  numerous  equipage,  a  splendid  ta- 
ble, and  from  all  the  other  advantages  or 
appearances  of  fortune,  compared  to  the 
warm,  solid  content,  the  svvelling  satisfac- 
tion, the  thrilling  transports,  and  the  exult- 
ing triumphs,  which  a  good  mind  enjo^^s, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  generous,  virtu- 
ous, noble,  benevolent  action  ?  I  envy  not 
Blifil  in  the  prospect  of  his  wealth ;  nor 
shall  I  envy  him  in  the  possession  of  it.  I 
would  not  think  myself  a  rascal  half  an  hour, 
to  exchange  situations.  I  believe,  indeed, 
Mr.  Blifil  suspected  me  of  the  views  you 
mention ;  and  I  suppose  these  suspicions, 
as  they  arose  from  the  baseness  of  his  own 
heart,  so  they  occasioned  his  baseness  to 
me.  But,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  know,  I  feel 
— I  feel  my  innocence,  my  friend ;  and  I 
would  not  part  with  that  feeling  for  the 
world.  For  as  long  as  I  know  I  have 
never  done,  nor  even  designed,  an  injurv 
to  any  being  whatever, 

Pejne  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  a^stiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebula?,  malusque 
Jupiter  urget. 

Pone,  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Soils  in  terra  dominibus  negata ; 
Dulcc  ridentem  La-lagen  amabo, 
Dulce  lo<juentem.* 

He  then  filled  a  bumper  of  wme,  and  dran^ 
it  ofi'to  the  health  of  his  dear  lialage  ;  and 
filling  Dowling's  glass  likewise  up  to  the 
brim,  insisted  on  his  pledging  him. 


*  Place  me  where  never  summer  breeze 

Unbinds  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees ; 
Where  ever  low'ring  clouds  appear, 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  vear 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  ray, 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  day"; 
Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  lOiIs, 
The  nymph  who  sweetly  speaks,  and  sweetly  smil#t 

Mr.  Fr  i,?icj» 
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*  WliV,  tlien  here's  Mis-s  Lalage's  health 
witli  all  iny  heart,'  crios  Dovvling.  '  I  have 
heard  her  toasted  often,  I  protest,  though  I 
never  saw  her ,  but  they  say  she's  ex- 
tremely handsome. 

Though  the  Latin  was  not  t/.e  only  part 
of  this  speech  which  Dowling  did  not  per- 
fectly understand;  yet  there  was  somewhat 
in  it  that  made  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  him.  And  though  he  endeavoured 
by  whiking,  nodding,  sneering,  and  grin- 
ning, to  liide  the  impression  Irom  Jones, 
(for  we  are  as  often  ashamed  of  thinking 
right  as  of  thinking  wrong,)  it  is  certain  he 
secretly  approved  as  much  of  his  sentiments 
as  he  understood,  and  really  felt  a  very 
strong  impulse  of  compassion  for  him.  But 
we  may  possibly  take  some  other  opportu- 
nity of  commenting  upon  this,  especially  if 
we  should  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Dowling 
any  more  in  the  course  of  our  history.  At 
present  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  leave  of 
that  gentleman  a  little  abruptly,  in  imita- 
tion of  Mr.  Jones ;  who  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed, by  Partridge,  that  his  horses  were 
ready,  than  he  deposited  his  reckoning, 
wislied  his  companion  a  good  night,  mount- 
ed, and  set  forward  towards  Coventry, 
though  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  just  then 
began  to  ram  very  liard. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  disasters  which  b(fel  Jones  on  his  departure  for 
Coventry  ;  with  the  sage  remarks  of  Partridge. 

No  road  can  be  plainer  than  that  from 
tne  place  where  they  now  were  to  Coven- 
try; and  though  neither  Jones,  nor  Par- 
tridge, nor  the  guide,  had  ever  travelled  it 
before,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossi- 
ble to  have  missed  their  way,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  two  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  chapter. 

These  two  circumstances,  however,  hap- 
pening both  unfortunately  to  intervene,  our 
travCilers  deviated  into  a  much  less  fre- 
quented track ;  and  after  riding  full  six 
miles,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  stately 
spires  of  Coventry,  they  found  themselves 
still  in  a  very  dirty  lane,  where  they  saw  no 
symptoms  of  approaching  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  city. 

Jones  now  declared  that  they  must  cer- 
tainiy  have  lost  their  way ;  but  this  the 
puide  msisted  upon  was  impossible ; — a 
word  which,  in  common  conversation,  is 
often  used  to  signify  not  only  improbable, 
but  orteii  what  is  really  very  likely,  andj 
sometimes,  what  hath  certainly  happened  : 
an  hyperbolical  violence,  like  that  which  is 
80  frequently  offered  to  the  Avords  infinite 
and  eternal ;  by  the  former  of  which  it  is 
usual  to  express  a  distance  of  half-a  yard, 
»nd  by  the  lat:er,a  duration  of  five  minutes. 


And  tlms  it  is  as  usvji'  to  assert  the  im 
possibility  of  losing  what  is  already  actu* 
ally  k)st.     This  was,  in  fact,  the  case  a 
present;  for  notwithstanding  ail  the  confi 
dent  assertions  of  the  lad  to  the  contrary 
it  is  certain  tliey  were  no  more  in  the  rigli-t 
road   to    Coventry,  than   the    fraudulent, 
griping,  cruel,  canting  miser  is  in  the  right 
road  to  Heaven. 

It  is  not,  ])erhaps,  easy  for  th.e  reader, 
who  hath  never  been  in  those  circumstan- 
ces, to  imagine  the  horror  with  which 
darkness,  rain,  and  wind,  fill  persons  who 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  night ;  and  who, 
consequently,  have  not  the  pleasant  pros- 
pect of  warm  fires,  dry  clothes,  and  olhci 
refreshments,  to  support  their  minds  in 
struggling  with  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  A  very  imperfect  idea  of  this 
horror  will,  however,  serve  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  conceits  which  now  filled 
the  head  of  Partridge,  and  which  we  shall 
presently  be  obliged  to  open. 

Jcmes  grew  more  and  more  positive  thai 
they  were  out  of  their  road  ;  and  the  boy 
himself,  at  last,  acknowledged  he  believed 
they  were  not  in  the  right  road  to  Coven 
try;  though  he  affirmed,  at  the  same  time., 
it  was  impossible  they  should  have  missed 
the  way.  But  Partridge  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  said,  '  When  they  first  sec 
out  he  imagined  some  mischief  or  other 
would  happen. — Did  not  you  observe,  st,' 
said  he  to  Jones,  '  that  old  woman  who 
stood  at  the  door  just  as  you  was  taking 
horse  ?  I  wish  you  had  given  her  a  small 
matter,  with  all  my  heart;  for  she  said 
then  you  might  repent  it ;  and  at  that  very 
instant  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  wind  hath 
continued  rising  ever  since.  Whatever 
some  people  may  think,  I  am  very  certain 
it  is  in  the  power  of  witches  to  raise  the 
wind  whenever  they  please.  I  have  seen 
it  happen  very  often  in  my  time ;  and,  ii 
ever  I  saw  a  witch  in  all  my  life,  that  old 
woman  was  certainly  one.  I  thought  so 
to  myself  at  that  very  time ;  and  if  1  had 
had  any  halfpence  in  my  pocket,  I  would 
have  given  her  some  :  for  to  be  sure  it  is 
always  good  to  be  charitable  to  those  sort 
of  people,  for  fear  what  may  happen  ;  anc' 
many  a  person  hath  lost  his  cattle  by  sav 
ing  a  half-penny.' 

Jones,  thoiigli  he  was  horridly  vexed  al 
the  delay  wfiich  this  mistake  was  likely  to 
occasion  in  his  journey,  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  superstition  of  his  friend, 
whom  an  accident  now  greatly  confirmed 
in  his  opii.'ion.  This  was  a  tumble  from 
his  horse  ;  by  which,  however,  he  received 
no  other  injury  than  what  the  dirt  con 
ferred  on  his  clothes. 

Partridge  had  no  sooner  recovered  hit 
legs,  than  he  appealed  to  his  fall,  as  con 
elusive  evidence  of  all  he  had  assertied 
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*^>ia  Jones,  fii>clin«3j  he  was  unhurt,  answcr- 
v-A  with  a  smile:  'This  witcli  of  yours, 
Partridge,  is  a  most  untj^rateliil  jade,  and 
doth  not,  I  find,  distini^uish  her  friends 
♦Voin  otiiers  in  lier  rescninient.  If  the  old 
lady  had  heen  anu;ry  witli  me  for  ncfrlecting 
htr.  I  don't  see  wliy  she  sliould  tnmhieyou 
from  your  horse,  alter  all  the  respect  you 
have  exi)rcssed  for  lier.' 

'  It  is  ill  jesting,'  cries  Partridge,  '  with 
people  who  liave  power  to  do  these  things  ; 
for  they  are  often  very  malicious.  I  re- 
member a  farrier,  who  provoked  one  of 
them.,  by  a.sking  her,  when  the  time  she 
had  bargained  with  the  devil  for  would  he 
out;  and  within  three  months  from  that  very 
day  one  of  his  best  cows  was  drowned. 
Nor  was  she  satisfied  with  that ;  for  a 
iittle  time  afterwards  he  lost  a  barrel  of  his 
best  drmk :  (or  the  old  witch  pulled  out  the 
gpigot,  and  let  it  run  all  over  the  cellar  the 
very  first  evening  he  had  tapped  it  to  make 
merry  with  some  of  his  neighbours.  In 
Bhort,  nothing  ever  thrived  with  him  after- 
wards ;  ibr  she  worried  the  poor  man  so, 
that  he  took  to  drinking  ;  and  in  a  year  or 
two  his  stock  was  seized,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  now  come  to  the  parish.' 

The  guide,  and  perhaps  his  horse  too, 
were  both  so  attentive  to  this  discourse, 
that,  either  through  want  of  care,  or  by  the 
malice  of  the  witch,  they  were  now  both 
sprawling  in  the  dirt. 

Partridge  entirely  imputed  this  fall,  as  he 
had  done  his  own,  to  the  same  cause.  He 
told  Mr.  Jones,  'it  would  certainly  be  his 
turn  next ;  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
return  back,  and  find  out  the  old  woman, 
and  pacify  her.  We  shall  very  soon,'  added 
he,  '  reach  the  inn ;  for  though  we  have 
seemed  to  go  forward,  I  am  very  certain 
we  are  in  the  identical  place  in  which  we 
were  an  hour  ago;  and  I  dare  swear,  if  it 
was  dajdight,  we  miglit  now  see  the  inn  we 
set  out  trom.' 

Instead  of  returning  any  answer  to  this 
sage  advice,  Jones  was  entirely  attentive  to 
what  had  happened  to  the  boy,  who  re- 
ceived no  other  hurt  than  what  had  before 
befallen  Partrido-e,  and  which  his  clothes 
very  easily  bore,  as  they  had  been  for  many 
years  inured  to  the  like.  Ke  soon  regained 
nis  side-saddle,  and,  by  the  hearty  curses 
and  blows  which  he  bestowed  on  his  horse, 
quickly  satisfied  Mr.  Jones  that  no  harm 
was  done. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

lielates  that  JUr.  Jones  conlbmed  his  jouniey,  con- 
trarj  to  the  advice  of  Partndge,  with  ivhat  hap- 
jicned  on  that  occasion. 

They  now  discovered  a  light  at  some  dis- 

.ance,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  Jones,  and 

1  th.".  nu  small  terror  o.*"  Partri//ge,  who 


firmly  believc-a  himself  to  be  bewitched,  and 
that  this  light  was  a  Jack  with  a  Lantern,  or 
somewhat  more  mischievous. 

IJut  how  were  tliese  fears  increased, 
when,  as  they  approached  nearer  to  this 
light,  (or  ligiits,  as  they  now  appeared,) 
they  heard  a  confused  sound  of  human 
voices  ;  of  singing,  laughing,  and  iialloing, 
together  with  a  st^range  noise  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  some  instruments;  but 
could  hardly  be  allowed  the  name  of  music : 
indeed,  to  favour  a  little  the  opinion  of  Par- 
tridge, it  might  very  v/ell  be  called  riuisic 
bewitched. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  much  greater 
degree  of  horror  than  what  now  seized  on 
Partridge ;  the  contagion  of  which  had 
reached  the  post-boy,  who  had  been  very 
attentive  to  many  things  that  the  other  had 
uttered.  He  now,  therefore,  joined  in  pe- 
titioning Jones  to  return  ;  sayinsr,  he  firmly 
believed  what  Partridge  had  just  before 
said,  that  though  the  horses  seemed  to  go 
on,  they  had  not  moved  a  step  forwards 
duing  at  least  the  iast  half  hour. 

Jones  could  not  help  smiling  in  the  midst 
of  [lis  vexation,  at  the  fears  of  these  poor 
fellows.  'Either  we  advance,'  says  he, 
'  towards  the  lights,  or  the  lights  have  ad- 
vanced towards  us  ;  for  we  are  now  at  a 
very  little  distance  from  them;  but  how  can 
either  of  you  be  afraid  of  a  set  of  people, 
who  appear  only  to  be  merry-making?' 

'  Merry-making,  sir,'  cries  Partridge, 
'  who  could  be  merry-making  at  this  time 
of  night,  and  in  such  a  place,  and  such 
weather  ?  They  can  be  nothino:  but  ghosts, 
or  witches,  or  some  evil  spirits  or  other, 
that's  certahi.' 

'  Let  them  be  what  they  will,'  cries  Jones, 
'  I  am  resolved  to  ^o  up  to  them,  and  in- 
quire the  way  to  Coventry.  All  witches, 
Partridge,  are  not  such  'ill-natured  hags 
as  that  we  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with 
last.' 

'  O  Lord,  sir,'  cries  Partridge,  '  there  ia 
no  knowing  what  humour  they  will  be  m  ; 
to  be  sure  it  is  always  best  to  be  civil  to 
them:  but  what  if  we  should  meet  with 
something  worse  than  witches,  \\4th  evL 
spirits  themselves  ? — Pray,  sir,  be  advised  : 
pray,  sir,  do.  If  you  had  read  so  many 
terrible  accounts  as  I  have  of  these  matters, 
you  would  not  be  so  fool-haroy. — The 
Lord  knoAvs  whither  we  have  got  already, 
or  whither  we  are  going;  for  sure  such 
darkness  was  never  seen  upon  earth,  and  I 
question  whether  it  can  be  darker  in  the 
other  world.' 

Jones  put  ibrwards  as  fast  as  he  could, 
notwithstanding  all  these  hints  and  cau- 
tions, and  poor  Partridge  was  obliged  to 
follow  :  for  though  he  hardly  dared  to  ad- 
vance, he  dared  still  less  to  stay  behind  by 
himself.  q-j  * 
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At  length  they  arrived  at  the  place 
whence  tJie  lights  and  dilTei  e  nt  noises  liad 
issued.  This  Jones  perceved  to  be  no 
other  than  a  barn,  where  a  great  number 
0^  men  and  women  were  assembled,  and 
diverting  themselves  witli  much  apparent 
iollity. 

Jones  no  sooner  appeared  before  the 
great  doors  of  the  barn,  which  were  open, 
than  a  masculine  and  very  rough  voice 
from  within  demanded,  wlio  was  there  ? — 
To  which  Jones  gently  answered, 'A  friend !' 
and  immediately  asked  the  road  to  Co- 
ventry. 

'  If  you  are  a  friend,'  cries  another  of  the 
men  in  the  barn,  '  you  had  better  alight  till 
the  storm  is  over:'  (for  indeed  it  was  now 
more  violent  than  ever:)  'you  are  very 
welcome  to  put  up  your  horse  ;  for  there 
is  sufficient  room  for  him  at  one  end  of  the 
barn.' 

'You  are  very  obliging,'  returned  Jones  ; 
•  and  I  will  accept  your  ofier  for  a  few 
minutes,  wdiilst  the  rain  continues ;  and 
here  are  two  more,  who  will  be  glad  of  the 
same  favour.'  This  was  accorded  with 
more  good-will  than  it  was  accepted :  for 
Partridge  w^ould  rather  have  submitted  to 
the  utmost  inclemency  of  the  weather,  than 
have  trusted  to  the  clemency  of  tliose  he 
took  for  hobgoblins  ;  and  the  poor  post-boy 
was  now  infected  with  the  same  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  tliey  were  both  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  Jones  ;  the  one  because  he 
durst  not  leave  his  horse,  and  the  other  be- 
c-ause  he  feared  nothing  so  much  as  being 
left  by  himself. 

Had  this  liistory  been  writ  in  the  days 
of  superstition,  I  should  have  had  too  much 
compassion  for  the  reader  to  liave  left  liim 
so  long  in  suspense,  whether  Beelzebub  or 
Satan  was  about  actually  to  appear  in  per- 
son, with  all  his  hellish  retinue;  but  as 
these  doctrines  are  at  present  very  unfor- 
tunate, and  have  but  few,  if  any,  believers, 
1  have  not  been  much  aware  of  conveying 
any  such  terrors.  To  say  truth,  the  whofe 
furniture  of  the  infernal  regions  hath  long 
been  appropriated  by  the  managers  of  play- 
houses, who  seem  lately  to  have  lain  {hem 
by  as  rubbish,  capable  only  of  affecting  the 
upper  gallery  ;  a  place  in  which  few  of  our 
readers  ever  sit. 

However,  though  we  do  not  suspect 
raising  any  great  terror  on  this  occasion, 
we  have  reason  to  lenr  some  other  appre- 
hensions may  here  arise  in  our  reader,  into 
which  we  would  not  wr./mgly  betray  him ; 
I  mean,  that  we  are  going  to  take  n  voyage 
into  fairy  land,  and  to  introduce  a  set  ol 
oeirgs  into  our  history,  which  scarce  any 
one  was  ever  childish  enough  to  believe, 
though  many  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
Bpend  their  time  in  writing  and  reading 
.heir  adventures. 


To  prevent,  ilierefore,  any  such  si 
cions,  so  prejudicial  to  the  credit  of  an  his 
torian,  who  professes  to  draw  his  materiali 
from  nature  only,  we  shall  now  proceed  ta 
acquaint  the  reader  who  the^e  people  were, 
whose  sudden  appearance  had  struck  such 
terrors  into  Partridge,  had  more  than  hall 
frightened  the  post-bo}',  and  had  a  little 
surprised  even  Mr.  Jones  himself. 

The  people  then  assenibled  in  this  barn 
were  no  other  than  a  company  cf  Egy}> 
tians,  or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  Gyp- 
sies; and  they  were  now  celebrating  the 
wedding  of  one  of  their  society. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  happier  set 
of  people  than  appeared  to  be  here  met 
together.  Tlie  utmost  mirth,  indeed,  showed 
itself  in  every  countenance  ;  nor  was  their 
ball  totally  void  of  all  order  and  tlecorum. 
Perhaps  it  had  more  than  a  country  assem- 
bly is  sometimes  conducted  with  :  lor  these 
people  are  subject  to  a  formal  government 
and  laws  of  their  own,  and  all  pay  obe- 
dience to  one  great  magistrate,  whom  they 
call  their  king. 

Greater  plenty,  likewise,  was  no  where 
to  be  seen,  than  what  flourished  in  this 
barn.  Here  was,  indeed,  no  nicety  nor  ele- 
gance, nor  did  the  keen  appetite  of  the 
guests  require  any.  Here  was  good  store 
of  bacon,  Ibwls,  and  mutton,  to  which  every 
one  present  provided  better  sauce  liimself, 
tlian  the  best  and  dearest  French  cook  can 
prepare. 

Jilneas  is  not  described  under  more  cori- 
sternation  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 

Duni  stupet  obtutuque  hoeret  defixus  in  unOj 

than  Avas  our  hero  at  what  he  saw  in  thia 
barn.  While  he  was  looking  every  where 
round  him  with  astonishment,  a  venerable 
person  approached  him  with  many  friendly 
salutations,  rather  of  too  hearty  a  kind  to 
be  called  courtly.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  king  of  the  Gj'-psies  himself.  He  w\as 
very  little  distinguished  in  dress  from  his 
subjects,  nor  had  he  any  regalia  of  majesty 
to  support  liis  dignity ;  and  yet  there  seem- 
ed, (as  Mr.  Jones  said,)  to  be  somewhat  in 
his  air  which  denoted  authority,  and  in- 
spired the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  awe 
nnd  respect;  though  all  tliis  was  perhaps 
imaginary  in  Jones ;  and  the  truth  may  be, 
that  such  ideas  are  incident  to  ix)wer,  and 
almost  inseparable  from  it. 

There  was  somewhat  in  tlie  open  coun- 
tenance and  courteous  behaviour  of  Jones, 
which,  being  accompanied  with  much  come- 
liness of  person,  greatly  recommended  him 
at  first  sight  to  every  beholder.  These, 
were,  perhaps,  a  little  heightened  in  the 
present  instance,  by  that  profound  respect 
which  he  paid  to  the  king  of  the  Gypsies, 
the  moment  he  was  acqu'iinted  with  his 
dignity,  and  which  was  tie  sweeter  ir.  bis 
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crfypseian  majosty,  as  he  was  not,  usrd  to 
rrceivo  sucii  homage  from  any  but  his  own 
subjects. 

The  kin<T  oubn-ed  a  table  (o  bo  spread 
Willi  the  ciioicest  of  their  provisions,  for 
liis  accommodation ;  and,  havinjr  placed 
himself  at  his  riiji;ht-hand,  liis  niajesty  he<]^an 
to  discourse  with  our  hero  in  the  following 
manner : 

'Me  doubt  not,  sir,  but  you  have  often 
Been  some  of  my  people,  who  are  what  you 
call  de  parties  detache  ;  for  dey  go  about 
every  where  :  but  me  fancy  you  imaHne 
not  we  be  so  considerable  body  as  Ave  ne  ; 
and  may  be  you  will  be  surprise  more,  wdien 
you  hear  de  Gypsy  be  as  orderly  and  well 
^rov'ern  people  as  any  upon  face  of  de 
earth. 

'  Me  have  honour,  as  me  say,  to  be  deir 
king,  and  no  monarch  can  do  boast  of  more 
dutiful  subject,  ne  no  more  affectionate. 
How  far  me  deserve  deir  good-will,  me  no 
say  ;  but  dis  me  can  say,  dat  me  never  de- 
sign any  ting  but  to  do  dem  good.  Me  sail 
no  do  boast  of  dat  neider  :  for  what  can  me 
do  oderwise  dan  consider  of  de  good  of  dose 
poor  people,  who  go  about  all  day  to  (jive 
me  always  de  best  of  what  dey  get?  Dey 
bve  and  honour  me  darefore,  because  me 
«o  love  and  take  care  of  dem ;  dat  is  all,  me 
know  no  oder  reason. 

'  About  a  tousand  or  two  tousand  year 
ago,  me  cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  two,  as  can 
neider  read  nor  write,  dere  was  a  great 
what  you  call, — a  volution  among  de  Gyp- 
sy ;  for  dere  was  de  lord  Gypsy  in  dose 
;lays  %  and  dese  lord  did  quarrel  vid  one 
anoder  about  de  place  ;  but  de  king  of  de 
Gypsy  did  demolish  dem  all,  and  made 
all  his  subject  equal  vid  each  oder;  and 
since  dat  time  dey  have  agree  very  well : 
for  dey  no  tink  of  being  king,  and  may 
be  it  be  better  for  dem  as  dey  be;  for 
me  assure  vou  it  be  ver  troublesome  ting 
to  be  king  qnd  always  to  do  justice :  me 
have  often  wish  to  be  de  private  Gyp- 
sy, when  me  have  been  forced  to  punish 
n>.y  dear  friend  and  relation  ;  for  dough  we 
never  put  to  death,  our  punishm^ents  be  ver 
severe.  Dey  make  de  Gypsy  ashamed  of 
demselves,  and  dat  be  ver  terrible  punisli- 
ment ;  me  have  scarce  ever  known  de 
Gypsy  so  punish  do  harm  any  more.' 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  express  some 
wonder  that  there  was  no  such  punishment 
asshame  in  other  governments.  Upon  which 
Jones  assured  him  to  the  contrary:  for  that 
th*ire  were  many  crimes  for  which  shame 
was  inflicted  by  the  English  laws  ;  and  that 
it  was  indeed  one  consequence  of  all  punish- 
ment, '  Dat  be  ver  strange,'  said  the  king; 
'  for  me  know  and  hears  good  deal  of  your 
people,  dough  me  no  live  among  dem  ;  and 
me  have  of*en  hear  dat  sham  is  de  conse- 
liuence  and  de  cause  ti  o  of  many  of  your 


rewards.     Are  your  rewards  and  puniiHi 
merits  den  de  same  ting?' 

While  his  majesty  was  thus  discoursing 
with  Jones,  a  sudden  uproar  arose  m  the 
barn,  and,  as  it  seems,  "Upon  this  occasion: 
the  courtesy  of  these  pcoi)le  liad  by  degrees 
removed  all  the  ai)|)rehcnsions  of  Partridge, 
and  he  was  prevailed  UT)on  not  only  to  stuff 
himself  with  their  food,  hut  to  taste  some  of 
their  liquors,  which  by  degrees  entirely  ex- 
pelled all  fear  from  his  composition,  and  in 
its  stead  introduced  much  more  agreeable 
sensations. 

A  young  female  Gypsy,  more  remarkable 
for  her  wit  than  her  beaut\^,  had  decoyed 
the  lionest  fellow  aside,  pretending  to  tell 
his  fortune.  Now,  when  they  were  alone 
together  in  a  remote  part  of  the  barn, 
whether  it  proceeded  from  tlie  strong 
liquor,  which  is  never  so  apt  to  inflame  in- 
ordinate desire  as  after  moderate  fatigue; 
or  whether  the  fair  Gypsy  herself  threw 
aside  the  delicacy  and  decency  of  her  sex, 
and  tempted  the  youth  Partridge  with  ex- 
press solicitations ;  but  they  v/ere  disco- 
vered in  a  very  improper  manner  by  the 
husband  of  the  Gypsy,  who,  from  jeau-Ousy, 
it  seems,  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  liia 
wife,  and  had  dogged  her  to  the  place, 
where  he  found  her  in  the  arms  of  her  pl- 
iant. 

To  the  great  confusion  of  Jones,  Par- 
tridge was  now  hurried  before  the  king ; 
who  heard  the  accusation,  and  likewise  the 
culprit's  defence,  which  was  indeed  very 
trifling;  for  the  poor  fellow  was  confounded 
by  the  plain  evidence  which  appeared 
against  liim,  and  had  very  little  to  say  for 
himself.  His  majesty,  then,  turning  to- 
wards Jones,  said,  '  Sir,  you  hav^e  heard 
v/hat  dey  say;  what  punishment  do  you 
tink  your  man  deserve  .''' 

Jones  answered,  '  He  was  sorry  for  what 
had  happened,  and  that  Partridge  should 
make  the  husband  all  the  amejjd3  in  hia 
power  :'  he  said,  '  he  had  very  little  monev 
about  liim  at  that  time ;'  and,  putting  his 
hand  into  liis  pocket,  offered  the  fellow  a 
guinea.  To  which  he  immediately  an 
swered,  '  He  hoped  his  honour  would  no 
think  of  giving  him  less  than  five.' 

This  sum,  atler  some  altercation,  was  re- 
duced to  two;  and  Jones,  having  stipulatet 
for  the  full  forgiveness  of  both  Partridge 
and  the  wile,  was  going  to  pay  the  money; 
when  his  majesty,  restraining  his  hand, 
turned  to  the  witness,  and  asked  him,  '  At 
what  time  he  had  discov-cred  the  criminals  ?' 
To  which  he  answered,  '  That  he  had  been 
desired  by  the  husband  to  watch  the  mo 
tions  of  his  wife  from  her  first  speaking  lo 
the  stranger,  and  that  he  had  never  lost 
sight  of  her  afterwards  till  the  crime  ha<t 
been  committed.'  The  king  then  asked. 
'  If  the  husband  was  with  him  all  that  tiioe 
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m  hw  .nrking-j)lacc  ?'  To  wliicli  lie  an- 
Bwered  in  the  alTirmative.  His  E^i^yptian 
majesty  then  addressed  hin:iself  to  the  hus- 
band as  follows  :  '  Me  be  sorry  to  see  any 
Gypsy  dat  have  no  rr^rre  honour  dan  to  sell 
de  honour  of  hi&  wife  f«r  mcLiey,  If  yi u 
had  de  love  for  your  wife,  you  wa.'ll  lave 
prevented  dis  matter,  and  not  endeavour  to 
make  her  de  whore  dat  you  might  discover 
iier.  Me  do  order,  dat  you  have  no  mo- 
ney given  you,  for  you  deserve  punishment, 
not  re"ward  :  me  do  order,  dcretbre,  dat  you 
be  de  infamous  Gypsy,  and  do  wear  a  pair 
of  horns  upon  your  forehead  for  one  month; 
and  dat  your  wife  be  called  de  whore,  and 
pointed  at  all  dat  time  ;  for  you  be  de  infli- 
mous  Gypsy,  but  she  be  no  less  de  infamous 
whore.' 

The  Gvpsies  immediately  proceeded  to 
execute  the  sentence,  and  lel't  Jones  and 
Partridge  alone  with  his  majesty. 

Jones  greatly  applauded  the  justness  of 
the  sentence  ;  upon  which  tlie  king  turning 
to  him,  said,  '  Me  believe  you  be  surprise  : 
for  me  suppose  you  have  ver  bad  opinion 
of  my  people ;  me  suppose  you  tink  us  all 
de  tieves.' 

*  I  must  confess,  sir,'  said  Jones,  '  I  have 
not  heard  so  favourable  an  account  of  them 
as  they  seem  to  deserve.' 

*Me  vil  tell  you,'  said  the  king,  'how 
the  difference  is  between  you  and  us.  JMy 
people  rob  your  people,  and  your  people 
rob  one  anoder.' 

Jones  afterwards  proceeded  very  gravely 
to  sing  forth  the  happiness  of  those  subjects 
who  live  under  such  a  magistrate. 

Indeed,  their  happiness  appears  to  have 
been  so  complete,  that  we  are  aware  lest 
some  advocate  for  arbitrary  power  should 
hereafter  quote  the  case  of  those  people, 
as  an  instance  of  the  great  advantages 
which  attend  that  government  above  all 
others. 

And  here  we  will  make  a  concession, 
which  would  not  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected from  us,  that  no  limited  form  of  go- 
vernment is  capable  of  rising  to  the  same 
degree  of  perfection,  or  of  producing  the 
same  benefits  to  society  with  this.  Man- 
kind have  never  been  so  happy,  as  when 
the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  master; 
and  this  state  of  their  felicity  continued 
during  the  reigns  offive  successive  princes.* 
This  was  the  true  era  of  the  golden  age, 
and  the  only  golden  age  which  ever  had 
any  existence,  unless  in  the  warm  imagi- 
nations of  the  poets,  from  the  expulsion 
liom  Eden  down  to  this  day. 

In  reality,  1  know  but  of  one  solid  objec- 
tion to  absolute  monarchy  ;  the  only  defect 
in  which  excellent  constitution  seems  to 

*  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonini. 


be,  the  difficulty  of  finding  ai  y  man  aoo 
quate  to  the  office  of  an  absoluie  monarch 
f()r  this  indisi^cnsably  requires  three  quaii 
ties  very  difficult,  as  it  appears  from  his- 
tory, to  be  found  in  princely  natures:  First, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moderation  in  'il.a 
prince,  to  be  contented  with  all  tlie  power 
which  is  possible  for  liim  to  liave.  2ndiy, 
Enough  of  wisdom  to  know  Ids  own  hap>- 
piness.  And  3dly,  Goodness  sufficient  to 
support  the  happiness  of  otliers,  when  not 
only  compatible  with,  but  instrumental  to, 
his  own. 

Now,  if  an  absolute  monarch,  with  all 
these  great  and  rare  qualifications,  should 
be  allowed  capable  of  conferring  the  great- 
est good  on  society,  it  must  be  surely 
grariied,  on  the  coKtran;,  that  absolute 
power,  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
deficient  in  them  all,  is  Ukely  to  be  attended 
with  no  less  a  degree  of  evil. 

In  short,  our  own  religion  furnisfies  us 
with  adequate  ideas  of  the  blessing,  as  well 
as  curse,  which  may  attend  absolute  power. 
The  pictures  of  heaven  and  of  hell  Avill 
piace  a  very  lively  image  of  both  before 
our  eyes ;  for  tliough  the  prince  of  the  lat- 
ter can  have  no  pov/er  but  what  he  origi- 
nally derives  from  the  omnipotent  Sove- 
reign in  the  former ;  yet  it  plainly  appears 
from  scripture,  that  absolute  power  in  li'* 
infernal  dominions  is  granted  to  their**dia- 
bolical  ruler.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  ab- 
S'jlute  power  which  can  by  scripture  be 
derived  from  heaven.  If,  therelJjre,  the 
several  tyrannies  upon  earth  can  prove 
any  title  to  a  divine  authority,  it  must  be 
derived  from  this  oriirinal  <icrant  to  the 
prince  of  darkness  ;  and  these  subordinate 
deputations  must  consequently  come  imme- 
diately from  nim  whose  stamp  they  so  ex- 
pressly bear. 

To  conclude ;  as  the  examples  of  all  a^ 
show  us,  that  mankind  in  general  desire 
power  only  to  do  harm,  and,  when  they 
obtain  it,  use  it  for  no  other  purpose,  it  is 
not  consonant  with  even  the  least  degree 
of  prudence  to  hazard  an  alteration  where 
our  hopes  are  poorly  kept  in  countenance 
by  only  two  or  three  exceptions  out  of  a 
thousand  instances  to  alarm  our  fears.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  submit  to 
a  few  inconveniences  arising  from  the  dis- 
passionate deafness  of  laws,  than  to  remedy 
them  by  applying  to  the  passionate  open 
ears  of  a  tyrant. 

Nor  can  the  example  of  the  Gypsies, 
though  possibly  they  :aiay  have  long  been 
happ^'  under  this  form  of  government,  be 
here  urged ;  since  we  must  remember  the 
very  material  respect  in  which  they  difler 
from  all  other  people,  and  to  which,  per 
flaps,  this  their  happiness  is  entirely  ow.uig, 
namely,  that  they  have  no  false  honoues 
among  them  ;  and  t>at  they  look  on  sham? 
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»8  the  most  grievous    puniHhinenL   in  the 
vrorid 

CHAPTER  XIII, 

Ji  dialogic  belxoeen  Jones  and  Partridge, 

The  honest  h)VTrs  of  hhcrty  will,  wo 
ilo\ibt  not,  par(h)ii  thatlonir  (lijrrcssion  into 
which  we  were  led  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  to  prevent  our  liistory  from  heinii^ 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  most  pernicious 
Joctrine  which  priestcraft  had  ever  the 
wickedness  or  the  impudence  to  preach. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  Mr.  Jones, 
who,  when  the  storm  was  over,  took  leave 
of  his  Egyptian  majesty,  after  many  tlianks 
for  his  courteous  behaviour  and  kind  enter- 
tainment, and  set  out  ((>r  Coventry ;  to 
which  place,  (for  it  was  still  dark,)  a  Gypsy 
was  ordered  to  conduct  liim. 

Jones  having,  by  reas(Mi  of  his  deviation, 
travelled  eleven  miles  instead  of  six,  and 
most  of  those  through  very  execrable  roads, 
where  no  expedition  could  hav^e  been  made 
ir.  quest  of  a  midw4(e,  did  not  arrive  at 
Coventry  till  near  twelve.  Nor  could  he 
possibly  get  again  into  the  saddle  till  past 
two  ;  for  post-horses  Avere  now  not  easy  to 
pet ;  nor  were  the  hostler  or  post-boy  in 
naif  so  great  a  hurry  as  himself,  but  chose 
rather  to  miitate  the  tranquil  disposition  of 
Partridge ;  who,  being  denied  the  nourish- 
ment of  sleep,  took  all  opportunities  to 
supply  its  place  with  every  other  kind  of 
nourishment,  and  was  never  better  pleased 
tha!i  when  he  arrived  at  an  inn,  nor  ever 
more  dissatisfied  than  when  he  was  again 
forced  to  leave  it. 

Jones  now  travelled  post :  we  will  follow 
him,  therefore,  according  to  our  custom, 
nnd  to  the  rules  of  Longinus,  in  the  same 
manner.  From  Coventry  he  arrived  at 
Daventry,  from  Daventry  at  Stratford, 
and  from  Stratford  at  Dunstable,  whither 
he  otune  the  next  day  a  little  after  noon, 
and  within  a  few  hours  after  Sophia  had 
left  it :  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  stay 
here  longer  than  he  wished,  while  a  smith, 
with  great  deliberation,  shoed  the  post- 
horse  he  was  to  ride,  he  doubted  not  but 
to  overtake  his  Sophia  before  she  should 
set  out  from  St.  Albans  ;  at  which  place  he 
concluded,  and  very  reasonably,  that  his 
lordship  would  stop  and  dine. 

And  had  he  been  right  in  this  conjecture, 
he  most  probably  would  have  overtaken 
his  angel  at  the  aforesaid  place ;  but  un- 
luckily my  lord  had  appointed  a  dinner  to 
be  prepared  for  him  at  his  own  house  in 
Tjondon,  and,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
reach  that  place  ia  proper  time,  he  had  or- 
dered a  relay  of  horses  to  meet  him  at  St. 
Albans.  When  Jones  therefore  arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  that  the  coach  and 
MX  had  set  out  two  hours  before. 
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I(  fresh  post-horses  had  been  now  ready, 
as  they  were  not,  it  seemed  so  apparently 
iin[)()ssihle  to  overtake  the  coach  hc^irt  il 
reached  liondon,  that  Partridge  thougnt  ne 
had  now  a  ])roper  0[)portunity  to  remind 
his  friend  of  a  matter  wliich  lie  seemed  en 
tirely  to  have  forgotten  ;  what  this  was  the 
reader  will  guess,  when  we  inform  liirn 
that  Jones  had  eat  nothing  more  than  one 
poached  e<}i[r  since  he  had  Itft  the  alehouse 
where  lie  had  fi'Stmettiie  guide  returning 
from  Sophia;  ft  r  with  the  Gypsies,  he  had 
feasted  only  his  understanding. 

The  landlord  so  entirely  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Partridge,  that  he  no  sooner 
heard  the  latter  desire  his  friend  to  stay 
and  dine,  than  he  very  readily  put  in  his 
word,  and  retracting  his  promise  before 
given  of  lurnishing  the  horses  immediately, 
he  assured  Mr.  Jones  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  bespeaking  a  dinner,  which,  he 
said,  could  be  got  ready  sooner  than  it  was 
])ossible  to  get  the  horses  up  from  grass, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  their  journey  by  a 
feed  of  corn. 

Jones  was  at  length  prevailed  on,  chiefly 
by  the  latter  argument  of  the  landlord :  and 
now  a  joint  of  mutton  was  put  down  to  the 
fire.  While  this  was  preparing.  Partridge, 
being  admitted  into  the  same  apartment 
with  his  friend  or  masi*;er,  began  to  harangup 
in  the  following  manner  : 

'  Certainly,  sir,  if  ever  man  deserved  a 
young  lady,  you  deserve  young  Madam 
Western  ;  for  what  a  vast  quantity  of  love 
must  a  man  have,  to  be  able  to  live  upon  it 
v/ithout  any  other  food,  as  you  do?  I  am 
positive  I  have  eat  thirty  times  as  much 
within  these  last  twenty-four  hours  as  your 
honour,  and  yet  I  am  almost  famished  ;  for 
nothins:  makes  a  man  so  hunijrv  as  travel- 
ling,  especially  in  this  cold  raw  weather. 
And  yet  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  your 
honour  is  seemingly  in  perfect  good  health, 
and  you  never  looked  better  nor  fresher  in 
your  life.  It  must  be  certainly  love  that 
you  live  upon.' 

'  And  a  very  rich  diet,  too.  Partridge,'  an- 
swered Jones.  '  But  did  not  fortune  send 
me  an  excellent  dainty  yesterday  ?  Dost 
thou  imagine  I  cannot  l^ve  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  on  this  dear  pocket- 
book  ?' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  cries  Partridge, '  there  is 
enough  in  that  pocket-book  to  purchase 
many  a  good  meal.  Fortune  sent  it  to  your 
honour  very  opportunely  for  present  use, 
as  your  honour's  money  must  be  almost  out 
by  this  time.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  answered  Jones  ; 
'I  hope  you  don't  imagine  that  I  should  be 
dishonest  enough,  even  if  it  belonged  to  any 
other  person,  besides  Miss  W^estern ' 

'Dishonest!'  replied  Partridge;  '  Hea 
ven  forbid  I  shou  d  wrong  3^our  honour  i^ 
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mv.ch;  but  wliere's  tlie  dislionosly  in  Lor 
rowing  a  little  for  present  spendin*?,  since 
you  will  be  so  Avell  able  to  \r.\y  the  lady 
hereafter?  No,  indeed,  I  would  have  your 
honour  pay  it  again,  as  soon  as  it  is  conve- 
nient, by  all  means  ;  but  where  can  be  the 
harm  in  making  use  of  it  now  you  want  it? 
indeed,  if  it  helonged  to  a  poor  body,  it 
could  be  another  thing;  but  sc  great  a 
sidy  to  be  sure  can  never  want  it,  especially 
now  as  she  is  alontr  with  a  lord,  who,  it 
can't  be  doubted,  will  let  her  have  whatever 
yhc  hath  need  of.  Besides,  if  she  should 
want  a  little,  she  can't  want  the  whole, 
therefore  I  would  give  her  a  little ;  but  I 
would  be  lianged  before  I  mentioned  the 
naving  found  it  at  first,  and  before  I  got 
some  money  of  my  own ;  for  London,  I 
have  heard,  is  the  worst  of  places  to  ])e  in 
without  money.  Indeed,  if  I  had  not  known 
to  whom  it  belonged,  I  miffht  have  thouo;ht 
it  was  the  devn  s  money,  and  have  been 
afraid  to  use  it;  but  as  you  know  otherwise, 
and  came  honestly  by  it,  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  fortune  to  i)art  with  all  again,  at 
tlie  very  time  when  you  want  it  most ;  you 
can  liardly  expect  she  should  ever  do  you 
such  another  good  turn  ;  for  forluna  nun- 
qnavi  perpetuo  est  bona.  You  will  do  as 
you  i)lease,  notwithstanding  all  I  say  ;  but, 
ibr  my  part,  I  would  be  hanged  before  I 
mentioned  a  word  of  the  matier™.' 

'  By  what  I  can  see.  Partridge,'  cries 
Jones,  '  hanging  is  a  matter  non  longb  alie- 
num  d,  sccevolcB  studiis.'' — '  You  should  say 
alienus,^  says  Partridge.  '  I  remember  the 
passage ;  it  is  an  example  unrler  communis, 
alienus,  imvinnis,  variis  casibus  scrviunt.^ 
— 'If  you  do  remember  it,'  cries  Jones,  '  I 
find  you  don't  understand  it ;  but  I  tell 
thee,  friend,  in  plain  English,  that  he  who 
finds  another's  property,  and  wilfully  de- 
tains it  from  the  known  owner,  deserves  in 
f'oro  co7iscienti(B,  to  be  hanged,  no  less  than 
it*  he  hao.  stolen  it.  And  as  for  this  very 
identical  bill,  which  is  the  property  of  my 
angel,  and  was  once  in  her  dear  possession, 
I  will  not  deliver  it  into  any  hands  but  her 
own,  upon  any  consideration  whatever ; 
no,  though  I  was  as  hungry  as  thou  art, 
and  had  no  other  means  to  satisfy  my  cra- 
ving appetite ;  this  I  hope  to  do  before  I 
sleep  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  otherwise,  I 
charge  thee,  if  thou  would'st  not  incur  my 
displeasure  for  ever,  not  to  shock  me  any 
more  by  the  bare  mention  of  such  detestable 
Uiseness.' 

'  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  now,' 
cries  Partrid/re,  *  if  it  b.ad  appeared  so  to 
mo;  for  I'm  sure  I  scorn  any  wickedness 
us  much  as  another ;  but  perhaps  you  know 
better ;  and  yet  I  might  liave  imagined 
that  I  should  not  have  lived  so  many  years, 
2nd  have  ttjught  school  so  long,  without 
t>e:ng  abe   to  (listin^iisji  between /a*  et 


nefas  ;  but  seenLS  we  are  all  to  live  ana 
lc;5?n.  I  rcn  ember  my  old  S(;hoolm.aster 
who  was  a  prodigious  great  scholar,  used 
often  to  say,  Polbj  maicie  cry  town  is  my 
daskalon.  The  English  of  which,  he  told 
us,  was,  Thit  a  child  may  sometimes  teach 
his  gTaiAimoiner  to  suck  Cii:,u;^'  I  hav« 
lived  to  a  fine  purpose,  truly,  if  I  am  to  ]y. 
taught  my  grammar  at  this  time  of  day- 
Perhaps, younor  gentle. nan, you  may  chancre 
your  opinion,  if  you  live  to  my  years  ;  lor 
I  remember  I  thought  myself  as  wise  when 
I  was  a  stripling  of  one  or  two  and  twenty 
as  I  am  now.  I  am  sure  I  always  taughi 
alienus,  and  my  master  read  It  so  before  m(\' 

There  were  not  many  instances  in  which 
Partridge  could  provoke  Jones,  nor  were 
there  many  in  which  Partridge  Iiimseli 
could  have  been  liurried  out  of  his  respect. 
Unluckily,  however,  they  had  both  hit  on 
one  of  these.  We  have  already  seen  Par- 
tridge could  not  bear  to  have  his  learning 
attacked,  nor  could  Jones  bear  some  pas- 
sage or  other  in  the  foregoing  speech. 
And  now,  looking  upon  his  companion  with 
a  contemptuous  and  disdainful  air,  (a  thing 
not  usual  with  him,)  he  cried,  '  Partridge, 
I  see  thou  art  a  conceited  old  fool,  and 
I  wish  thou  art  not  likcAvise  an  old  rogue. 
Indeed,  if  I  was  as  well  convinced  of  the 
latter  as  I  am  of  the  former,  thou  shoulds* 
travel  no  farther  in  my  company.' 

The  sage  pedagogue  was  contented  with 
the  vent  which  he  had  already  given  to  liis 
indignation  ;  and,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is, 
immediately  drew  in  his  horns.  He  said, 
he  was  sorry  he  had  uttered  any  thing 
which  might  giv^e  offence,  lor  that  he  had 
never  intended  it ;  but  nemo  omnibus  horis 
sapit. 

As  Jones  had  tlie  vices  of  a  warm  dispo- 
siticn,  he  was  entirely  free  from  those  of  a 
cold  one ;  and  if  his  friends  must  have  con- 
fessed liis  temper  to  have  been  a  little  too 
easily  ruffled,  his  enemies  must  at  the  same 
time  have  confessed,  that  it  as  soon  sub- 
sided ;  nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  the  sea, 
whose  sv.'elling  is  more  violent  and  dan- 
gerous after  the  storm  is  over,  tJian  while 
the  storm  itself  subsists.  He  instantly  ac- 
cepted the  subm.ission  of  Partridge,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,,  and  with  the  most  benign 
aspect  imaginable,  said  twenty  kind  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  severely  con- 
demned himself,  though  not  half  so  severely 
as  he  will  most  probably  be  condem.ned  by 
many  of  our  good  readers. 

Partridge  was  now  highly  comforted,  ns 
his  fears  of  having  offended  were  at  once 
abolished,  and  his  pride  completely  satisfiea 
by  Jones  having  owned  himself  in  tlic 
wrong,  which  submission  he  instantly  ap 
plied  to  what  had  principally  neitled  hini, 
and  repeated,  in  a  muttering  voice,  'Tob« 
sure,  sir,  your  knowledge  may  be  suoerluj 
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lo  n^tnc  In  sonic  ihiug;; ;  but  aa  to  the 
riaiiini.'ir,  i  think  I  may  ch;illcn«rc  ^ny  man 
ivin"/".     1  think,  at  east,  i  liave  that  at '•.ny 
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*:n<rer's  end.' 

n  any  thing  could  add  to  the  salisfiiction 
which  the  [H)or  man  now  enjoyed,  he  re- 
eeivcd  this  a(Ulition  by  tlie  arrived  of  an 
ftcellent  shoulder  of  nmtton,  that  at  this 
aistant  came  smokiiii]^  to  the  tal)le.  On 
which  havintr  both  plentifully  feashMl,  they 
again  mountt-d  their  horses,  and  set  forward 
ibr  London. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

What  happened  to  .^b'.  Jones  in  his  jouniey  from 
St.  Albans. 

They  were  got  about  two  miles  beyond 
Barnet,  and  it  was  now  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  a  genteel  looking  man,  but 
upon  a  very  shabby  horse,  rode  up  to 
Jones,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was 
gomg  to  London?  To  which  Jones  an- 
s'wered  in  the  affirmative.  The  gentleman 
rej)iied,  'I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  sir,  if 
vt)u  will  accept  of  my  company;  for  it  is 
very  late,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  road.' 
Jones  readily  complied  with  the  request ; 
iUil  on  they  travelled  together,  holding 
that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  usual  on 
such  occasions. 

Ol"  this,  indeed,  'obbery  was  the  prlnci- 
pa.  -opic :  upon  which  subject  the  stranger 
expressed  great  apprehensions  ;  but  Jones 
declared  he  had  very  little  to  lose,  and  con- 
sequently as  little  to  fear.  Here  Partridge 
could  not  forbear  putting  in  his  word. 
'  Your  honour,'  said  he,  '  may  think  it  a 
little,  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  a  hundred 
pound  bank-note  in  my  pocket,  as  you 
tiave,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  it ;  but, 
("or  my  part,  I  never  was  less  afraid  in  my 
life  ;  for  we  are  four  of  us,  and  if  we  all 
stand  by  on^  another,  the  best  man  in 
F.ngland^can'^  rob  us.  Suppose  he  should 
ijave  a  pistol,  he  can  kill  but  one  of  us,  and 
a  man  can  die  but  once — That's  my  com- 
fort ;  a  man  can  die  but  once.' 

Besides  the  reliance  on  superior  num- 
i»ers,  a  kind  of  valour  which  hath  raised  a 
certain  nation  among  the  m|)derns  to  a  high 
pitch  of  glory,  there  vras  another  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  courage  which  Par- 
tridge noAV  discovered  ;  f^r  he  had  at  pre- 
sent as  much  of  that  quahty  as  was  in  the 
lK)'ver  of  liquor  to  bestow. 

Oir  company  were  now  arrived  witliin 
Si  mile  of  Highgate,  when  the  stranger 
turned  .'fhort  upon  Jones,  and,  i)ulling  out 
a  pistol,  demanded  that  little  bank-note 
which  Partridge  had  mentioned. 

Jones  v/as  at  firsi  somewhat  shocked  at 
liiiS  unexpected  demand;  however,  lie 
^reacriLy  recollected  liimself,  and  told  the 


highwaymauj  a5  tlie  money  he  liaJ  In  hia 
|)ocket  was  entirely  at  ids  service;  and  so 
saying,  lie  pulled  out  ujnvards  of  three 
guineas,  and  oUercd  to  deliver  it;  but  trie 
other  answered,  with  an  oath,  that  would 
not  do.  Jones  answered,  coolly,  lie  was 
very  sorry  lor  it,  and  returned  the  monejf 
inti)  his  pocket. 

The  highwayman  then  threatened,  il'h?: 
did  not  deliver  the  bank-note  that  moment, 
he  must  shoot  him  ;  holding  his  ]>istol  at 
the  same  time  very  near  to  liis  breast. 
Jones  instantly  caught  hold  of  the  fellow's 
hand,  wdiich  trembled  so  that  he  could 
scarce  hold  the  pistol  in  it,  and  turned  the 
muzzle  from  him.  A  struggle  then  tn 
sued,  in  which  the  former  wrested  the  pis- 
tol from  the  hand  of  his  antagonist,  aL(, 
both  came  from  their  horses  on  the  groun^i 
to£rether,  the  highwayman  upon  his  bacK, 
and  the  victorious  Jones  upon  him. 

The  poor  fellow  now  began  to  implore 
mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  Ibr,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  was  in  strength  by  no  means  a 
match  for  Jones.  '  Indeed,  sir,'  says  he, 
'I  could  have  had  no  intention  to  shoot 
you ;  for  you  will  find  the  pistol  was  net 
loaded.  'Phis  is  the  first  robbery  I  ever 
attempted,  and  I  have  been  driven  by  dis- 
tress to  this.' 

At  this  instant,  at  about  a  hundred  ar.d 
fifty  yards  distance,  lay  another  person  on 
the  ground,  roaring  for  mercy  in  a  mucn 
louder  voice  than  the  highwayman.  This 
was  no  other  than  Partridge  himself,  who, 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
engagement,  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  lay  flat  on  his  face,  not  daring 
to  look  up,  and  expectmg  every  minute  m 
be  shot. 

In  this  posture  he  lay,  till  the  guide,  who 
v/as  no  otherwise  concerned  than  for  hiS 
horse,  having  secured  the  stumbling  beast, 
came  up  to  him  and  told  him,  his  master 
had  got  the  better  of  the  highw^ayman. 

Partridge  leaped  up  at  this  news,  and 
ran  back  to  the  place,  where  Jones  stoo<l 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to  guard 
the  poor  fellow ;  which  Partridge  no  soon 
er  saw,  than  he  cried  out,  'Kill  the  villain, 
sir ;  run  him  through  the  body ;  kill  l>im 
this  instant !' 

Luckily  however  for  tiie  poor  wretch,  he 
had  fallen  into  more  merciful  hands;  ior 
Jones  having  examined  the  pistol,  and 
found  it  to  be  really  unloaded,  began  to  be 
lieve  all  the  man  liad  told  him  betbre  P.v 
tridge  came  up ;  namely,  that  he  wa;* 
a  novice  in  tlie  trade,  and  that  he  had  bee*, 
driven  to  it  by  the  distress  he  mentione*. 
the  greatest  indeed  imaginable,  that  of  fiy 
hungry  children,  and  a  w^ife  lying-in  oi'  » 
sixtii,  in  the  utmost  want  and  misery.  The 
truth  of  all  Avhich  the  highwayman  mosi 
vehemently  assertcvl,  and  offered  to  coi» 
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vmce  Mr.  Jones  of  it,  if  he  wouid  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  his  house,  wliich  was  not 
above  two  miles  off;  sayini^,  '  That  he  de- 
Bired  no  favour,  but  upon  condition  of'prov- 
mff^aii  *ie  had  alleged.' 

Jones  at  first  pretended  that  he  would 
take  the  f'.^ilow  at  his  word,  and  go  with 
him,  declaring  that  his  Tale  should  depend 
entirely  on  the  truth  of  his  story.  Upon 
this  the  p<ior  lellow  immediately  expressed 
so  much  alacrity,  that  Jones  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  veracity,  and  began  now 
to  entertain  sentiments  of  compassion  for 
him.  He  returned  the  fellow  his  empty 
pistol,  advised  him  to  think  of  honester 
means  of  relieving  his  dress,  and  gave  him 
a  ccuj)le  of  guineas  for  the  immediate  sup- 
])ort  of  his  wife  and  his  family;  adding, 
'he  wished  he  had  more  for  hi^  sake;  for 
the  hundred  pounds  that  had  been  men- 
tioned was  not  his  own.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  divided  in 
their  opinions  concerning  this  action:  some 
may  applaud  it  perhaps  as  an  act  of  extra- 
ordinary liumanity,  while  those  of  a  more 
saturnine  temper  will  consider  it  as  a  want 
of  regard  to  that  justice  which  every  man 
owes  to  'is  country.  Partridge,  certainly, 
Baw  it  in  that  light ;  for  he  testified  much 
dissatisfaction  on  the  occasion,  quoted  an 
old  proverb,  and  said,  '  He  should  not  won- 
der if  the  rogue  attacked  them  again  be- 
Ifjre  they  reached  London.' 

The  highwayman  was  full  of  expressions 
of  thankfulness  and  gratitude.  He  actually 
dropped  tears,  or  pretended  so  to  do.  He 
vowed  he  would  immediately  return  home, 
and  wouk'i  never  afler wards  commit  such  a 
transgression ;  whether  he  kept  his  word 
or  no,  perhaps  may  appear  hereafter. 

Our  travellers  having  remounted  their 
horses,  arrived  in  towi  without  encounter- 
mcr  any  new  mishap.  On  the  road  much 
p.easant  discourse  passed  between  Jones 


'  and  Partridge,  on  the  subject  of  their  last 
adventure.  In  which  Jones  expressed  u 
great  conjpassion  for  those  liighwaymen 
who  are,  by  unavoidable  distreys,  driven, 
as  it  were,  to  such  illegal  courses,  as  gene 
rally  brinfr  them  to  a  shameful  death.  '  1 
mean,'  said  he, '  those  only  whose  highest 
guilt  extends  no  farther  than  to  robbery, 
and  who  are  never  guilty  of  cruelty  nor 
insult  to  any  person,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance that,  I  must  say,  to  the  honour  of 
our  country,  distinguishes  the  robl)ers  of 
England  from  those  of  all  other  nations ; 
for  murder  is,  amongst  those,  almost  inse- 
parably incident  to  robbery.' 

'  No  doubt,'  answered  Partridge,  '  it  in 
better  to  take  away  one's  money  ihan  one'a 
life ;  and  yet  it  is  very  hard  upon  honest 
men,  that  they  can't  travel  about  their  bu- 
siness without  beino^in  danj^er  of  these  vil- 
lains.  And  to  be  sure  it  would  be  better 
that  all  rogues  were  hanged  out  of  the  way, 
than  that  one  honest  man  should  sufi'er. 
For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  should  not  care 
to  have  the  blood  of  any  of  them  on  my 
own  hands ;  but  it  is  very  proper  for  the 
law  to  hang  them  all.  What  right  hath 
any  man  to  take  six-pence  from  me,  unless 
I  give  it  him  ?  Is  there  any  honesty  in  such 
a  man?' 

'  No,  surely,'  cries  Jones,  *  no  more  tLa''i 
there  is  in  him  who  takes  the  horses  out  of 
another  man's  stable,  or  who  applies  to  hia 
own  use  the  money  which  lie  finds,  when 
he  knows  the  right  owner.' 

These  hints  slopped  the  mouth  of  Par- 
tridge ;  nor  did  he  open  it  again,  till  Jones 
havino:  thrown  some  sarcastical  iokes  on 
his  cowardice,  he  offered  to  excuse  him- 
self on  the  inequality  of  fire-arms,  saying 
'A  thousand  naked  men  are  nothing  to  one 
pistol ;  for  though  it  is  true,  it  will  kill  but 
one  at  a  single  discharge,  yet  who  can  tei] 
but  that  one  may  be  himself.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Jin  invocatioji. 

Come,  oright  love  of  fame,  inspire  my 
f^iowing  breast .  not  thee  I  call,  who,  over 
Bwelling  tides  of  blood  and  tears,  dost  bear 
the  here  :n  to  glory,  while  sighs  of  millions 
waft  his  spreading  sails ;  but  thee,  fair, 
grcnUe  maid,  whom  Mnesis,  happy  nymph, 


first  on  the  banks  of  Hebrus  cid  pro^luoe 
Thee,  whom  Mseonia  educated,  whom  Man- 
tua charmed,  and  who,  in  that  fair  hil'  which 
overlooks  the  proud  metropolis  of  Britait., 
sat'st,  with  thy  Milton,  sweetly  tunng  the 
heroic  lyre,  fill  my  ravished  fancy  with 
the  hop)es  of  charming  ages  yet  to  come. 
Foretel  me,  that  some  tender  maid,  whose 
grandmother  is  yet  unborn,  her*'.'»fter,wheD- 
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8ndor  the  fictitious  name  of  Sophia,  she 
reads  tlie  zeal  wortii  wJiicii  once  existed  in 
niiy  Cliai\olte,  shall  from  her  synij)athelic 
Dreast  semi  ibrth  the  hcavin«r  sinh.  Do 
tlioii  teach  me  not  only  to  foresee,  l)ut  to 
enjoy,  nay,  even  to  feed  on  future  praise. 
Conifijrt  me  by  a  solenm  assurance,  that, 
when  the  .ittle  ])arlour,  in  which  1  sit  at 
tliis  instant,  siiall  be  reduced  to  a  worse 
furniahed  box,  I  shall  be  read,  with  honoiw, 
by  tiiose  who  never  knew  norsawniL-,  and 
wh3ni  I  yhall  neither  know  nor  see. 

And  th:u,  much  pUnnper  dame,  whom 
no  airy  forms  nor  phantoms  of  imagination 
clothe ;  whom  the  well-seasoned  beef,  and 
pudding  richly  stained  with  plumbs,  delight. 
Thee  I  call :  of  whom  in  a  Treckschuyte, 
in  some  Dutch  canal,  the  fat  ufrow  gelt, 
impregnated  by  a  jolly  merchant  of  Am- 
sterdam was  delivered:  in  Grub-street 
school  didst  thou  suck  in  the  elements  of 
tliy  erudition.  Here,  hast  thou,  in  thy  ma- 
turer  age,  taught  poetry,  to  tickle  not  the 
fancy,  but  the  pride  of  the  patron.  Co- 
medy from  thee  learns  a  grave  and  solemn 
air ;  while  tragedy  storms  loud,  and  rends 
the  affrighted  theatres  w"th  its  thunder. 
To  sooth  thy  Avearied  limbs  in  slumber. 
Alderman  History  tells  his  tedious  tale;  and, 
again,  to  awaken  thee,  Monsieur  Romance 
performs  his  surprising  tricks  of  dexterity. 
Nor  less  thy  Tvell-fed  bookseller  obeys  thy 
mf]jen.cc.  By  thy  advice  the  heavy,  un- 
read, folio  lump,  which  long  had  dozed  on 
the  dusty  shelf,  piecemealed  into  numbers, 
runs  nimbly  through  the  nation.  Instruct- 
ed by  thee,  some  books,  like  quacks,  im- 
pose on  the  world  by  promising  v/onders ; 
while  others  turn  beaus,  and  trust  all  their 
merits   to   a  gilded  outside.     Come,  thou 

tolly  substance  with  thy  shining  flice,  keep 
)ack  thy  inspiration,  but  hold  forth  th}'- 
tempting  rewards ;  thy  shining,  chinking 
heap ;  thy  quickly  convertible  bank-bill, 
big  with  unseen  riches  ;  thy  often  varying 
stock ;  the  warm,  the  comfortable  house ; 
and,  lastly,  a  lair  portion  of  that  bounteous 
mother,  Avhose  flowing  breasts  yield  redun- 
dant sustenance  for  all  her  numerous  off- 
spring, did  not  some  too  greedily  and  wan- 
tonly drive  their  brethren  from  the  teat. 
Come  thou,  and  if  I  am  too  tasteless  of  thy 
valuable  treasures,  warm  my  heart  with 
the  transporting  thought  of  conveying  them 
to  others.  Tell  me  that,  through  thy  boun- 
ty, the  orattling  babes,  whose  innocent  play 
hath  c-^ten  been  interrupted  by  my  labours, 
may  o^ie  time  be  amply  rewarded  for  them. 

And  now  this  ill-yoked  pair,  this  lean 
shadow,  and  this  fat  substance,  have 
prompted  me  to  write,  whose  assistance 
Khali  i  invoke  to  direct  my  pen? 

First,  Genius;  thou  git't  of  Heaven; 
without  whole  aid  in  vain  we  struggle 
against  the  stream  of  nature.     Thou,  who 


dost  sow  the  geriiTous  seeds  which  an 
nourishes,  and  brings  to  perfection.  Do 
thou  kindly  take  me  by  the  hand,  anc'  lear^ 
me  thrcjugh  all  the  mazes,  the  winding  la 
byriuLhs  of  nature.  Initiate  me  into  hi 
those  mysteries  of  wh'vch  oroliine  eyes  never 
beheld.  Teach  me,  Avhich  to  thee  is  no 
didicult  task,  to  know  mankind  better  than 
thew  know  themselves.  Remove  that  mist 
which  dmis  the  intellectis  of  mortals,  and 
causes  them  to  adore  men  for  their  art,  or 
to  detest  them  for  their  cunning  in  deceiv- 
ing others,  when  they  are,  in  reality,  the 
objects  only  of  ridicule,  for  deceiving  them 
selves.  Strip  off  the  thin  disguise  of  wis- 
dom from  self-conceit,  of  plenty  from  ava 
rice,  and  of  glory  from  ambition.  Come, 
thou,  that  hast  inspired  thy  Aristophanes, 
thy  Lucian,  thy  Cervantes,  thy  Rabelais, 
thy  Moliere,  tb.v  Shakspeare,  thy  Swift, 
thyMarivaux,  fill  my  pages  with  humour; 
till  mankind  learn  the  good-nature  to  laugh 
only  at  the  follies  of  others,  and  the  humi 
lity  to  grieve  at  their  own. 

And  thou,  almost  the  constant  attendant 
on  true  genius,  humanity,  bring  all  thy 
tiMider  sensations.  If  thou  hast  already 
disposed  of  tliem  all  between  thy  Allen  and 
thy  Lyttleton,  steal  them  a  little  while  from 
their  bosoms.  Not  without  these  the  ten 
der  scene  is  painted.  From  these  alone 
proceed  the  noble  disinterested  friendship, 
the  melting  love,  the  generous  sentiment, 
the  ardent  gratitude,  the  soft  compassion, 
the  candid  opinion ;  and  all  those  strong 
energies  of  a  good  mind,  which  fill  the 
moistened  eyes  wnth  tears,  th<^  glowing 
cheeks  with  blood,  and  swell  the  heart  witli 
tides  of  grief,  joy,  and  benevolence. 

And  thou,  O  learning !  (for  without  thy 
assistance  nothing  pure,  nothing  correcr., 
can  genius  produce,)  do  thou  guide  my 
pen.  Thee,  in  thy  favourite  fields,  where 
the  limpid,  gently-rolling  Thames  washes 
thy  Etonian  banks,  in  early  youth  I  have 
worshipped.  To  thee,  at  thy  liircheti  altar, 
wath  true  Spartan  devotion,  I  have  sacri- 
ficed my  blood.  Come,  then,  and  from  thy 
vast,  luxuriant  stores,  in  long  antiquity 
piled  up,  pour  forth  the  rich  profusion. 
Open  thy  Mseonian  and  thy  Mantuan  cof- 
fers, with  whatever  else  includes  thy  phi- 
losopluc,  thy  poetic,  and  thy  historical 
treasures,  whether  wj-h  Greek  or  Roman 
characters  thou  hast  chosen  to  inscribe  the 
ponderous  chests ;  give  me  awhiie  tl  ;at  key 
to  all  thy  treasureSj'^which  to  thy  Warbur 
ton  thou  hast  intrusted. 

LastJ}'',  come  experience,  long  conversant 
with  the  wise,  the  good,  the  learned,  and 
the  polite.  Nor  with  them  only,  but  with 
every  kind  of  character,  from  the  minisvei 
at  ins  levee,  to  the  bailiff  in  his  spungfng- 
house  ;  from  the  duchess  at  her  dri::r-  *«3 
the  landlady  behind  her  bar.     Froi.:  »>:*•♦ 
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cay  can  the  manners  of  mankind  be 
ifciiown ;  to  which  the  rechise  pedant,  how- 
ever great  his  parts,  or  extensive  his  learn- 
\a^  may  be,  hath  ever  been  a  stranger. 

Come  all  these,  and  more,  if  possible  ; 
hr  arduous  is  the  task  I  have  undertaken; 
and,  with.out  all  your  assistance,  will,  I  find, 
be  too  heavy  for  me  to  support.  But  if 
vou  all  smile  on  my  labours,  i  hope  still  to 
V-ing  them  to  a  liappy  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  bejel  Mr.  Jones  on  Ids  arrival  in  London. 

The  learned  Dr.  Misaubin  used  to  say, 
that  the  proper  direction  to  him  was,  To 
Di'.  Misaubin,  in  the  World ;  intimating, 
t.hat  there  were  few  people  in  it  to  whom 
'.lis  great  reputation  Avas  not  known.  And, 
perhaps,  upon  a  very  nice  examination 
into  tiie  matter,  we  shall  find  that  this  cir- 
cumstance bears  no  inconsiderable  part 
among  the  many  blessings  of  grandeur. 

The  great  happiness  of  being  known  to 
posterity,  witli  the  hopes  of  which  we  so 
delighted  ourselves  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, is  the  portion  of  ^e\Y.  To  have  the  se- 
vera'  elements  which  compose  our  names, 
as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  repeated  a  tiiou- 
Fand  years  hence,  is  a  gift  beyond  the  power 
aftitJe  and  wealth;  and  is  scarce  to  be  par- 
ch ised,  unless  by  the  sword  and  the  pen. 
But  to  avoid  the  scandalous  imputatioQj 
while  we  yet  live,  of  being  om  izhcrn,  no- 
body  kjiovjs,  (a  scandal,  by  tlie  by,  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Homer,*)  will  always  be  the 
envied  portion  of  those,  who  have  a  legal 
title  either  to  lionour  or  estate. 

From  that  figure,  therefore,  which  the 
Irish  peer,  who  brought  Sophia  to  town, 
hath  already  made  in  this  history,  the  rea- 
der will  conclude,  doubtless,  it  must  have 
been  an  easy  matter  to  have  discovered  his 
iiouse  in  London,  without  knowing  the  par- 
ticular street  or  square  which  he  inhabited, 
Bmce  he  must  have  been  one  whom  every 
body  knotf^s.  To  say  the  truth,  so  it  would 
have  been  to  any  of  those  tradesmen  who 
are  accustomed  to  attend  the  regions  of  the 
great ;  for  the  doors  of  the  great  are  gene- 
rally no  less  easy  to  find,  than  it  is  dillicult 
to  get  entrance  into  them.  But  Jones,  as 
v/ell  as  Partridge,  was  an  entire  stranger  in 
London;  and  as  he  happened  to  arrive  first 
in  a  qujirter  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  very  little  intercourse  ^vith  the 
householders  oi'  Hanover  or  Grosvenor- 
Square,  (for  lie  entered  through  Gray's- 
lan-Lane,)  so  he  rambled  about  some  time. 
before  he  could  even  find  liis  way  to  those 
Asppy  mansions,  where  fortune  segregates 
]B^1fr/Ule  vulgar  those  magnanimous  heroes. 


♦  See  the  2d  Odysscv,  ver.  175. 


the  descendants  of  an?.jcnt  Britoi  s,  Saxont 
orDanes,whoseancestors,  being  born  in  bet- 
ter days,  by  sundry  kinds  of  merit,  have  t^ii 
tailed  riches  and  honour  on  their  posjtcfity. 

Jones,  being  at  lennrth  arrived  at  tliosc- 
terrestrial  Elysian  fields,  would  now  soon 
have  discovered  his  lordship's  mansion ;  but 
the  peer  unluckily  quitted  ids  formbi  house 
when  he  went  for  Ireland  ;  and,  as  he  was 
just  entered  into  a  new  one,  tiie  f^une  of  his 
equipage  had  not  yet  sufiiciently  blazed  in 
the  neighbourhood;  so  that,  after  a  suc- 
cessless inquiry  till  the  clock  had  struck 
eleven,  Jones  at  'a?/;  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  Partridge,  and  retreaied  ti3  the  Bull  and 
Gate  in  Holborn,  that  being  the  inn  wliere 
he  had  first  alighted,  and  where  he  retire* 
to  enjoy  that  kind  of  repose  which  usuall; 
attends  persons  in  his  circumstances. 

Early  in  the  morning  lie  again  set  forth 
in  pursuit  of  Sophia;  and  many  a  wcar^ 
step  he  took  to  no  better  purpose  than  be 
lore.  At  last,  whether  it  was  that  fortune 
relented,  or  whether  it  v/as  no  longer  in  lier 
power  to  disappoint  him,  he  came  into  tli« 
very  street  which  was  honoured  by  his  lord 
slijp's  residence ;  and  being  directed  to  the 
house  he  gave  one  gentle  rap  at  the  door. 

The  porter,  who,  from  the  modesty  of  the 
knock,  had  conceived  no  high  idea  of  the 
person  approaching,  conceived  but  littie 
better  from  the  appe.-irance  of  Mr.  Jones, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  fustian,  and 
had  by  his  side  the  weapon  formerly  pur- 
chased of  the  sergeant ;  of  which,  thougli 
the  blade  might  be  composed  of  well-tem- 
pered steel,  the  handle  was  composed  only 
of  brass,  and  that  none  of  the  brightest. 
When  Jones,  therefore,  inquired  after  the 
young  lady  who  had  come  to  town  with  his 
lordship,  this  fellow  answered  surlily, '  That 
there  were  no  ladies  there.'  Jones  then 
desired  to  see  the  master  of  the  house ;  but 
was  informed,  that  his  lordship  would  see 
nobody  that  morning.  And,  uj)on  growing 
more  pressing,  the  porter  said, '  He  had  po- 
sitive orders  to  let  no  person  in  ;  but  if  you 
think  proper,'  said  he,  'to  leave  your  name, 
I  will  acquaint  his  lordship ;  and  if  you  call 
another  time,  you  shall  know  when  he  will 
see  you.' 

Jones  now  declared,  '  that  lie  liad  ver; 
particular  business  with  the  young  lady, 
and  could  not  depart  without  seeing  her.' 
Upon  which  the  porter,  with  no  very  aixree- 
abie  voice  or  aspect,  alTirmed;  '  that  there 
was  no  young  lady  in  that  house,  and  con- 
sequent}- none  could  he  see  ;'  adding.  '  sure 
you  are  the  strangest  man  I  ever  md  wivii , 
for  you  will  not  take  an  answer.' 

I  have  often  thought  that,  by  the  par- 
ticular description  of  Cerberus,  tlie  portef 
of  hell,  in  the  Sixth  ^neid,  Virgi*  might 
possibly  intend  to  satirize  the  porters  oi 
the  great  men  in  ids  time  ;  the  picture,  JJ 
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tasl,  resembles  those  who  h.ivc  the  honovir 
to  attciui  at  \hc.  doo/.s  of  oiir  <j:;reat  men. 
The  porlcr,  iii  his  Iodide,  answers  oxa(;(ly 
to  Cerberus  in  liis  dec  ;  and,  like  liini, 
must  he  u;ii)cascd  by  a  sop,  before  access 
can  be  trained  to  his  master.  Perhaps 
Jviies  niii>;ht  have  seen  Jiini  in  that  li<^ht, 
ar.d  have  recollected  the  ])assage,  where 
the  Sibyl,  in  order  to  procure  an  entrance 
for  ^neas,  presents  the  keeper  of  the  Sty- 
rian  avenue  with  such  a  sop.  Jones,  in 
like  manner,  now  bef^an  to  offer  a  bribe  to 
*]»e  human  Cerberus,  which  a  footman 
overhearin<^,  instantly  advanced,  and  de- 
clared, 'if  Mr.  Jones  would  fi^ive  liim  tlie 
Bum  proposed,  he  would  conduct  iiim  to 
the  lady.'  Jones  instantly  agreed,  and 
was  Ibrthwith  conducted  to  the  lodmnn;  of 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  by  the  very  fellow  who 
had  attended  the  ladies  thither  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Nothing  more  aggravates  ill  success  than 
the  near  a})]jroach  to  good.  The  game- 
ster, who  loses  his  party  at  piquet  by  a  sin- 
gle point,  laments  his  bad  luck  ten  times 
as  much  as  he  who  never  came  within 
prospect  of  the  game.  So  in  a  lot^-ery,  the 
proprietors  of  the  next  numbers  to  that 
which  wins  the  great  prize  are  apt  to  ac- 
count themse.ves  much  more  unfortunate 
than  their  fellow  sufferers.  In  short,  these 
kind  of  hair-breadth  missings  of  happiness 
<Dok  .ike  the  insults  of  fortune,  who  may  be 
considered  as  thus  playing  tricks  with  us, 
and  wantonly  diverting  herself  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

Jones,  who  more  than  once  already  had 
experienced  this  frolicsome  disposition  of 
♦-he  heathen  goddess,  was  now  again 
doomed  to  be  tantalized  in  the  like  man- 
ner;  for  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  about  ten  minutes  after  the  de- 
parture of  Sophia.  He  now  addressed 
himself  to  the  Avaiting-woman  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Fitzj)atrick ;  who  told  him  the  dis- 
agreeable news,  that  the  lady  was  gone  ; 
but  could  not  tell  him  whither;  and  the 
8ame  answer  he  afterwards  received  from 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  herself.  For  as  tha'  lady 
made  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
person  detached  from  her  uncle  Western, 
in  pursuit  of  his  daughter,  so  she  was  too 
generous  to  betray  her. 

Though  Jones  had  never  seen  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  yet  he  heard  that  a  cousin  of 
Sophia  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  that 
name.  '^Fliis,  however,  in  the  present  tu- 
mu'vt  of  his  mind,  never  once  recurred  to 
his  memory;  but  when  the  footman,  who 
had  conducted  him  from  his  lo-rdship's,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  great  intimacy  be- 
tween tlie  ladies,  and  v/ith  their  calling 
each  other  cousin,  he  then  recollected  the 
ilory  of  trie  marriaije  Avhich  he  had  former- 
y  hi'ard ;  and,  a3  he  was  presently  con- 


vinced that  this  was  tl,e  same  woniati,  he 
became  more  surprised  at  the  answer  which 
he  had  received,  and  very  earnestly  desirca 
leave  to  wait  on  the  lady  l;ersc.f;  but  slni 
as  positively  rel'used  him  that  honour. 

Jones,  who,  th.ough  he  had  never  seen  a 
court,  was  better  bn^d  than  most  who  fre- 
(pient  it,  was  incapable  of"  any  rude  or  ab- 
rupt behaviour  to  a  lady.  When  he  Ijad 
received,  therefore,  a  peremptory  denial, 
he  retired  for  the  present,  saying  to  the 
waiting-woman,  'That  if  this  was  an  im 
proper  hour  to  wait  on  her  kidy,  he  woul.i 
return  in  the  afternoon ;  and  that  he  then 
hoped  to  have  the  honcmr  of  seeing  hr.r.' 
The  civility  with  which  he  uttered  this, 
added  to  the  great  comeliness  of  liis  per 
son,  made  an  impression  on  the  waHing 
woman,  and  she  could  not  help  answering. 
'Perhaps,  sir,  you  may:'  and,  indeed,  she 
afterwards  said  every  thing  to  her  mistress, 
which  she  thought  most  likely  to  prevail 
on  her  to  admit  a  visit  from  the  handsome 
young  gentleman;  for  so  she  called  him. 

Jones  very  shrewdly  suspected,  that  So- 
phia herself  was  now  with  her  cousin,  and 
Avas  denied  to  him ;  which  lie  imputed  to  t 
her  resentment  of  what  had  liappened  at 
Upton.  Having,  therefore,  despatched 
Partridge  to  procure  him  lodgings,  lie  rt^ 
mained  all  day  in  the  street,  watching  ihf; 
door  where  he  thought  his  angel  lay  con- 
cealed ;  but  no  person  did  he  see  issue 
forth,  except  a  servant  of  the  house,  and  in 
the  evening  he  returned  to  pay  his  visit  t»» 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  whicli  that  good  lady  ai 
last  condescended  to  admit. 

There  is  a  certain  air  of  natural  gentility, 
which  it  is  neither  in  the  power  of  dress  to 
give,  nor  to  conceal.  Mr.  Jones,  as  liath 
been  before  hinted,  was  possessed  of  this  in 
a  very  eminent  degree.  He  met.  there- 
fore, with  a  reception  from  the  lady  come- 
what  different  from  what  his  apparelseemei 
to  demand  ;  and,  after  he  had  paid  her  his 
proper  respects,  was  desired  to  sit  down. 

The  reader  will  not,  I  believe,  be  desirous 
of  knowing  all  the  particulars  of  this  con- 
versation, which  ended  very  little  to  the 
satisfltction  of  poor  Jones.  For  thougn 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  soon  discovered  the  lover, 
(as  all  women  have  the  eyes  of  hawks  iu 
those  matters,)  yet  she  still  thought  it  was 
such  a  lover,  as  a  generous  fi"iend  of  the 
lady  should  not  betray  her  to.  In  short, 
she  suspected  this  was  the  very  Mr.  Blifil, . 
from  whom  Sopliia  had  flown  ;  and  all  the 
answers  which  she  artfully  drew  ^om 
Jon«;s,  concerning  Mr.  Allworthy's  farci.y, 
confirmed  her  in  this  opinion.  She  there 
fore  strictly  denied  any  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  place  whither  Sophia  was  gone; 
nor  could  Jones  obtain  more  than  a  per- 
mission to  wait  on  her  again  th^  ueil 
evening. 
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When  Jones  was  -•  jparted,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick  conimunica V> '  ''.ler  suspicion  con- 
cernifiii^  Mr.  lilifil  to  ^'ler  maid  ;  who  an- 
nwered,  '  Sure,  madam,  he  is  too  pretty  a 
man,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  woman  in  the 
world  to  run  away  from.  I  had  rather 
fancy  it  is  Mr.  Jones.' — '  Mr.  Jones,'  said 
the  lady,  '  what  Jones  ?'  For  Sophia  had 
not  given  tiie  least  hint  of  any  such  person 
in  all  their  conversation  :  but  Mrs.  Honour 
Jjad  been  much  more  communicative,  and 
/>ad  acquainted  her  sister  Abigail  with  the 
whoi'e  history  of  Jones,  which  this  now 
again  related  to  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Fitzpa trick  no  sooner  received  this 
viformation,  than  she  immediately  agreed 
with  the  opinion  of  her  maid  ;  and,  wliat  is 
■^'ery  unaccountable,  saw  charms  in  the 
gallant,  happy  lover,  which  she  had  over- 
looked in  the  slighted  squire.  'Eetty,' 
says  she,  '  you  are  certainly  in  the  right : 
he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  I  don't  won- 
der that  my  cousin's  maid  should  tell  you 
60  many  women  are  fond  of  him.  I  am 
sorry  now  I  did  not  inform  liim  where  my 
couftin  was;  and  yet,  if  he  be  so  terrible  a 
,  ^rtke  as  you  tell  me,  it  is  a  pity  she  slir)uld 
rver  see  him  any  more  ;  for  what  but  her 
I'uin  can  happen  from  marrying  a  rake  and 
a  beo;o;ar  against  her  father's  consent.  I 
protest,  if  he  be  sueh  a  man  as  the  wencli 
described  him  to  you,  it  is  but  an  office  of 
charity  to  keep  her  from  him  ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to 
do  otherwise,  wdio  have  tasted  so  bitterly 
of  the  misfortunes  attending  such  mar- 
riaj^es.' 

Here  she  was  mterrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  visitor,  which  was  no  other  than  his 
k^rdship;  and,  as  nothing  passed  at  this 
visit  either  new  or  extraordinary,  or  any 
ways  material  to  this  history,  we  shall  liere 
put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  project  of  J^Irs.   Fitzpatrick,  and  her  visit  to 
Lady  Bellaston. 

When  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  retired  to  rest, 
her  thouglits  were  entirely  taken  up  by  her 
cousin  Sophia  and  Mr.  Jones.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  little  offended  with  the  former,  lor 
the  disingenuity  which  she  now  discovered. 
In  which  meditation  she  had  not  long  ex- 
ercised her  imagination,  before  the  follow- 
ing conceit  suggested  itself:  thai  ooulil  she 
possibly  becom^i  the  means  of  preserving 
Sophia  from  this  man,  and  of  restoring  her 
10  her  father,  she  should,  in  all  human  pro- 
oability,  by  so  great  a  service  to  the  family, 
reconcile  to  herself  both  her  uncle  and  her 
luni  Western. 

As  this  was  one  of  her  most  favourite 
^wiftnejs,  «o  the  liope  of  success  seemed  so 


reasonable,  that  nothing  remained  b\^  :: 
consider  of  proper  methods  to  accompi«h 
her  scheme.  To  attempt  to  reason  the 
case  with  Sophia,  did  not  appear  to  her  one 
of  those  methods  :  for  as  Betty  had  report- 
ed from  Mrs.  Honour,  that  Sophia  had  a 
violent  inclination  to  Jones,  she  conceived, 
that  to  dissuade  her  from  the  match  was  an 
endeavour  of  the  same  kind  as  it  would  be 
very  heartily  and  earnestly  to  entreat  a 
moth  not  to  fiy  into  a  candle. 

If  the  reader  will  please  to  remember, 
that  the  acquaintance  which  vSoj)hiu  had 
with  Lady  Bellaston  was  contracted  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Western,  and  must  have 
grown  at  the  very  time  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick lived  with  this  latter  lady,  he  will 
want  no  information,  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
must  have  been  acquamted  with  her  like- 
wise. They  were,  besides,  both  equally 
her  distant  relations. 

After  much  consideration,  thereftire,  she 
resolved  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  that 
lady,  and  endeavour  to  see  her,  unknown 
to  Sophia,  and  to  acquannt  her  with  the 
whole  afiiiir.  P"'or  she  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  but  that  the  prudent  lady,  who  had 
often  ridiculed  romantic  love,  and  indiscreet 
marriages,  in  her  conversation,  would  very 
readily  concur  in  her  sentiments  concern- 
ing this  match,  and  would  lend  her  utmost 
assistance  to  prevent  it. 

This  resolution  she  accordingly  executed; 
and  the  next  morning  before  the  sun  she 
huddled  on  her  clothes,  and,  at  a  very  un- 
fashionable, unreasonable,  unvisitablc  liour, 
went  to  L?dy  Bellaston,  to  whom  she  got 
access,  witnout  the  least  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  Sophia,  who,  though  not  asleep, 
lay  at  that  time  awake  in  her  bed,  with 
Honour  snoring  by  her  side, 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  m.ade  many  apologies 
for  an  early  abrupt  visit,  at  an  hour  wlien. 
she  said,  'she  should  not  have  tliought  ol 
disturbing  lier  ladyship,  but  upon  business 
of  the  utmost  consequence.'  She  then 
opened  the  whole  afiair,  told  her  all  she  had 
heard  from  Betty ;  and  did  not  forget  the 
visit  which  Jones  had  paid  to  herself  the 
preceding  evening. 

Lady  Bellaston  answered  with  a  smile, 
'  Then  you  have  seen  this  terrible  man, 
madam ;  pray,  is  he  so  very  fine  a  fi^re 
as  he  is  represented.''  for  Etoff  entertained 
me  last  night  almost  tv/o  hours  with  him. 
The  wencii,  I  believe,  is  in  love  with  him 
by  reputation.'  Here  the  reader  Avill  be  apt 
to  wonder ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Mrs. 
Eti  fl",  wlio  had  the  honour  to  pin  and  un- 
pia  the  lady  Bellaston,  had  received  com- 
plete information  concerning  the  said  Mr. 
Jones,  and  had  faithfully  conveyed  the 
same  to  her  lady  last  night,  (or  ratlicr 
that  morning,)  while  she  was  undressing ; 
on  which  account  she  had  been  detained  La 
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htT  office  al»ov'C  the  space  of  an  hoiir  and  a 
half. 

Tlje  lady,  indeed,  llioiirrh  jorcnerally  well 
rmnijrli  ulcased  with  the  narratives  of  Mrs. 
Etodat  those  .seasons,  gave  an  extraonhna- 
rv  attenli«>n  to  lier  account  of  Jones;  for 
Honour  had  descrihed  him  as  a  very  hand- 
BoiTie  iMIow  ;  and  Mrs.  Etollj  in  her  hurry, 
addoil  so  much  to  the  l)eauty  of  his  person 
in  her  report,  that  Lady  JJellaston  l)e^Mn  to 
conceive  liim  to  be  a  kind  of  miracle  in 
nature. 

The  curiosity  which  her  woman  had  in- 
Biiired  was  now  r^reatly  increased  by  Mrs. 
Fitzpa trick,  who  spoke  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  person  of  Jones,  as  she  had  before 
spoken  in  dispraise  of  his  birth,  character, 
find  fortune. 

When  Lady  Bellaston  had  heard  the 
whole,  she  answered  gravely,  '  Indeed, 
madam,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence. Nothing  can  certainly  be  more 
commendable  than  the  part  you  act;  and  I 
shall  be  veiy  glad  to  have  my  share  in  the 
preservation  of  a  young  lady  of  so  much 
merit,  and  for  whom  I  have  so  much 
esteem.' 

'Doth  not  your  ladyship  think,'  says  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  eagerly,  '  that  it  wruld  be  the 
best  way  to  write  immediately  tc  my  uncle, 
and  acquaint  him  where  my  cousin  is  ?' 

The  lady  pondered  a  little  upon  this,  and 
thus  answered — '  Why,  no,  madam ;  I  think 
not.  Di  Western  hath  described  her  bro- 
ther to  me  to  be  such  a  brute,  that  I  cannot 
coi-sent  to  put  any  woman  under  his  power 
who  hath  escaped  from  it.  I  have  heard  he 
behaved  like  a  monster  to  his  own  wife ;  for 
he  is  one  of  those  wretches  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  us  ;  and  from 
Buch  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  the  cause  of  my 
Bex  to  rescue  any  woman  who  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  under  their  power. — The 
business,  dear  cousin,  will  be  only  to  keep 
Miss  Western  from  seeing  this  young  fel- 
low, till  the  good  company,  which  she  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  here,  give 
her  a  proper  turn.' 

'  If  he  should  find  her  out,  madam,'  an- 
swered the  other,  'your  ladyship  may  be 
assured  he  will  leave  nothing  unattempted 
to  come  at  her.' 

'But,  madam,'  replied  the  lady,  'it  is 
Impossible  he  should  come  here  ; — though 
indeed  it  is  possible  he  may  gel  some  intel- 
igen^e  where  she  is,  and  then  may  lurk 
about  the  house — I  wish  therefore  I  knew 
his  person. 

'  Is  there  no  way,  madam,  by  which  I 
could  have  a  sight  of  him .''  for  otherwise 
you  know,  cousin,  slie  may  contrive  to  see 
him  here  without  my  knowledge.'  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  ans^'-ered,  'That he  had  threat- 
ened her  with  another  visit  that  afternoon, 
and  that  if  her  ladyship  pleased  to  do  her 
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the  honour  of  calling  upon  her  ihen,  she 

woidd  liardly  fail  of  seeing  him  between  six 
and  seven;  and  if  he  came  ea'li^r,  she 
would.  l)y  some  means  or  ()th(;r,  detain  him 
till  her  ladyship's  arrival.'  Lady  B^-  «ston 
re|)lied,  '  She  Avould  come  the  moment  she 
could  get  from  dinner,  Avhich  she  -supposed 
would  be  by  seven  at  farthest;  fir  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  she  should  ne  ac- 
quainted with  his  j)erson.,  Uj)on  my  word, 
madam,'  says  she,  '  it  was  very  g()0(l  to  take 
this  care  o''  Miss  Western;  but  common 
humanit}'',  as  well  as  regard  to  our  family, 
re([uires  it  of  us  both;  ibr  it  woula  be  a 
dreadful  match  indeed.' 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  llnled  not  to  make  a 
proper  return  to  the  compliment  wliich 
Lady  Bellaston  had  bestowed  on  her  cousin, 
and,  after  some  little  immaterial  conversa- 
tion, withdrew  ;  and  getting  as  f^ist  as  she 
could  into  her  chair,  unseen  by  Sophia  O! 
Honour,  retvrned  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Which  consists  of  visiting. 

Mr.  Jones  had  walked  within  sight  of  a 
certain  door  during  the  whole  day,  whicii, 
though  one  of  the  shortest,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  one  of  the  longest  in  the  who.e  year. 
At  length,  the  clock  having  struck  five,  he 
returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  who,  though 
it  was  a  full  hour  earlier  than  the  oecent 
time  of  visiting,  received  him  very  civilly  ; 
but  still  persisted  in  her  ignorance  concern 
ing  Sophia. 

Jones,  in  asking  for  his  angel,  had  d  roppe  J 
the  word  cousin ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick said,  '  Then,  sir,  you  know  we  are 
related ;  and,  as  we  are,  you  will  permit  me 
the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of 
your  business  with  my  cousin.'  Here  Jones 
hesitated  a  goo^l  while,  and  at  last  an- 
swered, '  He  had  a  considerable  sum  oi 
money  of  hers  in  his  lionds,  which  he  de- 
sired to  deliver  to  her.'  He  then  produced 
the  pocket-book,  and  acquainted  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick with  the  contents,  and  with  the 
method  in  which  they  came  into  his  hands. 
He  had  scarce  finislied  his  story,  when  u 
most  violent  noise  shook  the  Avhole  house. 
To  attempt  to  describe  this  noise  to  those 
who  have  heard  it,  would  be  in  vain  ;  and 
to  aim  at  giving  anv  idea  of  it  to  those  who 
have  never  heard  the  like,  would  be  still 
more  vain  :  for  it  may  be  truly  said, 


•  -Non  acuta 


Sic  geminant  v'orybantes  aera. 

The  priests  of  Cybele  do  not  so  rattie  tlicir 
sounding  brass. 

In  short,  a  f  lotman  knocked,  or  rather 
thundered,  at  the  door.  Jones  was  a  .ittif 
surprised  at  the  siund,  having  never  hearH 
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t  before  :  Lut  Mrs.  Fitzpa trick  very  calmly 
saiG,  iha%  as  some  company  were  comini^, 
siie  could  not  make  him  any  answer  now; 
but  if  lie  pleased  to  siay  till  they  were  ^one, 
me  intimated  she  had  sometlung  to  say  to 
him. 

The  door  of  tlie  room  now  flew  open, 
and,  after  pushincr  in  her  hoop  sideways 
before  her,  entered  Lady  Bellaston,  who, 
havinir  firsi  made  a  very  low  courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Fit/pal  rick,  and  as  low  a  one  to  Mr. 
Jones,  was  ushered  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room. 

We  mention  these  minute  matters  for 
the  sake  of  some  country  ladies  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, Avho  think  it  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  modesty  to  bend  their  knees  to  a 
man. 

The  company  were  hardly  well  settled, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  peer  lately  men- 
tioned caused  a  fresh  disturbance,  and  a 
repetition  of  ceremonials. 

These  being  over,  the  conversation  be- 
gan to  be,  (as  the  phrase  is,)  extremely 
brilliant.  However,-  as  nothing  passed  in 
it  which  can  be  thought  material  to  this 
history,  or,  indeed,  very  material  in  itself,  I 
snail  omit  the  relation ;  the  rather  as  I 
have  known  some  very  fine  polite  conver- 
eation  grow  extremely  dull,  when  tran- 
Bciibed  into  books,  or  repeated  on  the  stage, 
indeed,  this  mental  repast  is  a  dainty,  of 
whicn  tnose,  who  are  excluded  from  polite 
assemblies,  must  be  contented  to  remain  as 
ignorant  as  they  must  of  the  several  dain- 
ties of  French  cookery,  which  are  served 
only  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  To  say 
the  truth,  as  neither  of  these  are  adapted 
to  every  taste,  they  might  both  be  often 
thrown  away  on  the  vulgar. 

Poor  Jones  was  rather  a  spectator  of  this 
elegant  scene,  than  an  actor  in  it ;  for 
though,  in  the  short  interval  before  the 
peer's  arrival,  Lady  Bellaston  first,  and 
afterwards  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  had  addressed 
some  of  their  discourse  to  him;  ^Tt  no 
sooner  was  the  noble  lord  entered,  than  he 
engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  two 
ladies  to  himself;  and  as  he  took  no  more 
notice  of  Jones  than  if  no  such  person  had 
been  present,  imless  by  now  and  then 
staring  at  him,  the  ladies  followed  his  ex- 
anrn'-e. 

Tb/'  company  had  now  staid  so  long, 
that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  plainly  perceived 
they  all  designed  to  stay  out  each  other. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  rid  herself  of 
Jones,  he  being  the  visitant  to  whom  slie 
thought  the  least  ceremony  was  due. 
Taking  therefore  an  opportunity  of  a  ces- 
sati'^n  of  chat,  she  addressed  herself  gravely 
to  him,  and  said,  'Sir,  I  shall  not  possibly  be 
able  to  give  you  an  answer  to-night,  as  to 
Jiat  bu.^iness ;  but  if  you  please  to  leave  word 
whtre  I  may  send  to  you  to-morrow ' 


Jones  had  liatural,  but  not  aitific  ,a» 
jTOod-brcediiig.  Instead  therefore  of  com 
municating  the  secret  of  his  lo  gings  to  n 
servant,  he  ac([uainLed  the  lidy  liei"sell 
with  it  particularly,  and  soon  alter  very 
ceremoniously  withdrew. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  great 
personages,  who  liad  taken  no  notice  oi 
him  present,  began  to  take  much  notice  oi 
him  in  his  absence  ;  but  if  the  reader  hath 
already  excused  us  from  relating  the  more 
brilliant  part  of  this  conversation,  he  will 
surely  be  very  ready  to  excuse  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  vulgar  abuse  ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  material  to  our 
history  to  mention  an  observation  of  Lady 
Bellaston,  who  took  her  leave  in  a  few 
minutes  after  him  ;  and  then  said  to  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  at  her  departure,  '  I  am  satis- 
fied on  the  account  of  my  cousin  :  she  can 
be  in  no  danger  from  this  fellow.' 

Our  history  shall  Ibllow  the  example  ol 
Lady  Bellaston,  and  take  leave  of  the  pre- 
sent company,  which  was  now  reduced  to 
tw^o  persons ;  between  whom,  as  nothing 
passed,  which  in  the  least  concerns  us  or 
our  reader,  we  shall  not  sufler  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  by  it  from  matters  which  must 
seem  of  more  consequence  to  all  tjiose  who 
are  at  ak!  interested  in  the  affa  rs  of  our 
hero. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*5u  adventure  rchich  happened  to  Mr.  Jones  ut  Mm 
lodging;  with  sor.re  accotint  of  a  young  genLt' 
man  who  lodged  there,  and  of  the  viislrcss  of  tht 
house,  and  her  tioo  daughters. 

The  next  morning,  as  early  as  it  was  de- 
cent, Jones  attended  at  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's 
door,  where  he  was  answered  that  the  lady 
wasnot  athome;  an  ansv/er  which  surprised 
him  the  more,  as  he  had  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  street  from  break  oi 
day ;  and  if  she  had  gone  out,  he  must  have 
seen  her.  This  answer,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  receive,  and  not  only  now,  but 
to  five  several  visits  "which  he  made  her 
that  day. 

To  be  plain  with  the  reader,  the  noble 
peer  had,  from  some  reason  or  other,  per- 
haps from  a  regard  for  the  lady's  honour, 
insisted  that  she  should  not  see  Mr.  Jones, 
whom  lie  k)oked  on  as  a  scrub,  any  more ; 
and  the  lady  had  complied  in  making  that 
promise,  to  which  we  now  see  her  so  strict 
ly  adhere. 

But,  as  our  gentle  reader  may  possibly 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  young  gentle- 
man than  her  ladyship,  and  may  even  have 
some  concern,  should  it  he  apprehended 
that,  during  this  unhappy  separation  from 
Sophia,  he  took  up  his  residence  either  ai 
an  inn,  or  in   die  street,  we  shall  now  givt 
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un  Rcc<")uut  of  Iiis  lodgiiif^,  wliicli  xna,  in- 
deed, ill  a  viM:y  npiilable  liousc,  ami  in  a 
very  gooil  part  ol'tl.c  town, 

^Ir.  Jt)nfS,  then,  liad  oitcn  lioard  Mr. 
AlUvoriiiy  luontiou  tiie  jn^entlewoMuin  at 
whose  house  lie  used  to  h)dge  vvlion  lie  was 
in  town.  This  ])erson,  who,  as  Jones  lil<e- 
v/ise  knew,  lived  in  Bond-street,  was  tiie 
widow  ol*a  elerixynian,  and  was  left  by  liini, 
a;*:  his  decease,  in  jjossession  of  two  daugh- 
ters, and  ol'  a  complete  set  of  manuscript 
sermons. 

Of  these  two  daughters,  Nancy,  tlie 
elder,  was  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  and  Betty,  the  younger,  at  that  of 
ten. 

Hither  Jones  had  despatched  Partridge, 
and  in  this  house  he  was  provided  with  a 
room  for  himself  in  the  second  floor,  and 
with  one  lor  Partridge  in  the  fourth. 

The  first  floor  was  inhabited  by  one  of 
those  young  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  last 
age,  were  called  men  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
about  town,  and  properly  enough  ;  for  as 
men  are  usually  denominated  from  their 
business  or  ])roiession,  so  pleasure  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  only  business  or  pro- 
fession of  liiose  gentlemen,  to  whom  Ibr- 
tune  had  made  all  useful  occupation  unne- 
cessary. Play-houses,  coffee-houses,  and 
taverns,  were  the  scenes  of  their  rendezvous. 
Wit  and  fiumour  were  the  entertainment  of 
their  looser  hours ;  and  .ove  was  the  busi- 
ness of  their  more  serious  moments.  AVine 
and  the  muses  conspire  to  kindle  the  bright- 
est flames  of  their  breasts  ;  nor  did  they 
only  admire,  but  some  were  able  to  cele- 
brate, the  beauty  they  admired,  and  all  to 
judi:;e  of  the  merit  of  such  compositions. 

Such,  therefore,  were  properly  called  tlie 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure :  but  I  question 
whether  the  same  appellation  may,  with 
the  same  propriety,  be  given  to  those  young 
gentlemen  of  our  times,  who  have  the  same 
ambition  to  be  distinguished  lor  parts.  Wit 
certainly  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  To 
give  them  their  due,  they  soar  a  step  higher 
than  their  predecessors,  and  may  be  called 
men  of  wisdom  and  vertu,  (take  heed  you 
do  not  read  virtue.)  Thus  at  an  age  when 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned  employed 
their  time  in  toasting  the  charms  of  a  woman, 
or  ill  makino;  sonnels  in  fier  praise  ;  in  giv- 
ing their  opinion  of  a  play  at  a  theatre,  or  of 
a  poem  at  Will's  or  Button's ;  these  gentle- 
men are  considering  of  methods  to  bribe  a 
corpora tioo,  or  meditating  speeches  for  the 
house  of  commons,  or  rather  for  the  maga- 
zines. But  the  science  of  gaming  is  that 
which  above  all  others  employs  their 
thoughts.  These  are  the  studies  of  their 
graver  hours;  while  for  their  amusements 
they  have  tyie  vast  circle  of  connoisseursh'p, 
VHinting,  music,  statuary,  and  natural  phiio- 
K»I"»ny,  or  rather  unn€ituralj  which  deals  in 


the  wonderful,  -.vM  knows  nothing  )f  na 
ture,excej)t  her  monsters  and imj)erl(.ctioii« 

When  Jones  had  spent  the  whole  dayift 
vain  inquiries  after  Mis.  Fitzpatrick,  here- 
turned  at  last  disconsolate  to  his  apartment 
Here,  while  he  was  venting  his  grief  in 
private,  he  heard  a  violent  jproar  below 
stairs  ;  and  soon  after  a  female  voice  begged 
him  lor  Heaven's  sake  to  come  and  prevent 
murder.  Jones,  who  was  never  backward 
on  any  occasion  to  help  the  distressed,  im- 
mediately ran  down  stairs ;  when  stepping 
into  the  dining-room,  whence  all  the  noise 
issued,  he  beheld  the  young  gentleman  of 
wisdom  and  vertu  just  before  mentioned, 
pinned  close  to  the  wall  by  Ivs  footman,  and 
a  young  woman  standing  by,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  crying  out,  '  He  will  be  mur- 
dered, he  will  be  murdered  !'  And  indeed, 
the  poor  gentleman  seemed  in  some  danger 
of  being  choked  ;  when  Jones  flew  liastil5 
to  his  assistance,  and  rescued  him  just  as  he 
was  breathing  his  last,  from  the  unmerciful 
clutches  of  the  enemy. 

Though  the  fellow  had  received  several 
kicks  anci  cufis  from  the  little  ger:tleman, 
who  fiad  more  spirit  than  strength,  he  fiad 
made  it  a  kind  of  scruple  of  conscience  to 
strike  his  master,  and  would  have  contented 
himself  with  only  choking  hhn;  but  towards 
Jones  he  bore  no  such  respect :  he  no  sooner 
therefore,  found  himself  a  little  roughly  han- 
dled by  his  new  antagonist,  than  he  gave 
him  one  of  those  punches  in  the  guts,  which, 
though  the  spectators  at  B  rough  ton's  am- 
phitheatre have  such  exquisite  delight  in 
seeing  them,  convey  but  very  little  pleasure 
in  the  feeling. 

The  lusty  yonth  had  no  sooner  received 
this  blow,  than  he  meditated  a  most  grat-eful 
return;  and  now  ensued  a  combat  between 
Jones  and  the  footman,  which  was  very 
fierce,  but  short;  for  this  fellow  was  no  more 
able  to  contend  with  Jones,  than  his  master 
had  before  been  to  contend  witfi  him. 

And  now  Fortune,  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  reversed  the  face  of  af lairs.  The 
former  victor  lay  breathless  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  vanquished  gentleman  had 
recovered  breath  enough  to  thank  Mr 
Jones  for  his  seasonable  assistance:  he  le 
ceived  likewise  the  hearty  thanks  cf  th»; 
young  woman  present,  w^ho  was,  indeed,  no 
other  than  Miss  Nancy,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house. 

The  footman  having  nov/  recovered  hia 
legs,  shook  his  head  at  Jones,  and,  with  a 
sagacious  look,  cried — '  O  d — n  me,  I'll 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you ;  you 
have  been  upon  the  stage,  or  1  am'd— nably 
mistaken.'  And,  indeed,  we  may  forgive 
this  his  suspicion ;  for  such  was  the  agifity 
and  strength  of  our  hero,  that  he  was,  per 
haps,  a  match  for  one  of  the  first-rate  bcx 
ers,  and  could,  with  great  ease,  have  be%te»j 
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all  tliC  niurP.cJ*  graduates  of  Mr.  Brough- 
ton's  schcjol. 

The  nmstcr,  foaming  with  wrath,  ordered 
nis  man  immediately  to  strip;  to  which  the 
latter  very  readily  agreed,  on  condition  of 
receiving  his  T/ages.  This  condition  was 
presently  complied  with,  and  the  lellow  dis- 
charged. 

And  now  the  young  gentleman,  whose 
ruime  was  Nightingale,  very  strenuously 
insisted,  that  his  dehvcrer  should  take  j)art 
of  a  bottle  ofv/ine  with  him;  to  which  Jones, 
after  much  entreaty,  consented,  though 
more  out  of  complaisance  than  inclination  ; 
for  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  fitted  him 
very  little  for  conversation  at  this  time. 
Miss  Nancy,  likewise,  who  was  the  only 
female  then  in  the  house,  her  mamma  and 
bister  being  both  gone  to  the  play,  con- 
descended to  favour  them  with  her  com- 
pany. 

When  the  bottle  and  glasses  were  on  the 
lable,  the  gentleman  began  to  relate  the 
occasion  of  the  preceding  disturbance. 

'  I  hope,  sir.'  said  he  to  Jones,  '  you  will 
not  from  this  accident  conclude,  that  I 
make  a  custom  of  striking  my  servants ; 
for  I  assure  you  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  guilty  of  it  in  my  remembrance  ;  and 
I  have  passed  by  many  provoking  faults  in 
tliis  very  fellow,  before  he  could  provoke 
me  to  it ;  but  when  your  hear  what  hath 
happened  this  evening,  you  will,  I  believe, 
tliink  me  excusable.  I  happened  to  come 
home  several  hours  before  my  usual  time, 
wben  I  found  four  gentlemen  of  the  cloth 
at  wdiist  by  my  fire ; — and  my  Hoyle,  sir, 
— my  best  Hoyle,  which  cost  me  a  guinea, 
lying  open  on  the  table,  with  a  quantity  of 
porter  spilled  on  one  of  the  most  material 
leaves  of  the  whole  book.  This,  you  will 
allow,  was  provoking ;  but  I  said  nothing 
(ill  the  rest  of  the  honest  company  were 
gone,  and  then  gave  the  fellow  a  gentle 
rebuke ;  who,  instead  of  expressing  any 
concern,  made  me  a  pert  answer,  "  That 
servants  must  have  their  diversions  as  well 
as  other  people  ;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
j.ccident  which  had  happened  to  the  book. 


*  Lest  posterity  should  be  puzzled  by  this  epithet, 
I  think  proper  to  exnlain  it  by  an  advertisement, 
which  was  published  Feb.  1,  1747. 

"N.  B.  lilr.  Broughton  proposes,  with  proper  as- 
fcistants,  to  o^cn  an  academy  at  his  house  in  the  Hay- 
Market,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  oe  iritrited  in  tlie  mystery  of  boxing;  where  tlic 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  that  truly  British  art, 
with  all  the.  various  stops,  blows,  cross-buttocks,  &c. 
incident  to  combatants,  will  bo.  fully  taught  and  ex- 
plained; and  tliat  persons  of  qimlity  and  distinction 
may  not  be  deterred  from  entering  into  a  course  of 
those  Ucturci,  they  will  be  given  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  frame  and 
tonstitution  of  the  pupil ;  for  which  reason  muffles 
krc  provided,  that  wiil  effectually  secure  them  from 
Uio  mr.onvenency  of  black  eyes,  broken  'aws,  and 


but  that  several  of  his  acquaintance  had 
bought  the  same  (or  a  shillin«;;  and  that  1 
might  stop  as  much  in  his  wages,  if  1 
pleased."  I  now  gave  him  a  severer  re- 
j)rimand  than  before,  when  the  rascal  had 
the  insolence  to — In  short,  he  imputed  my 
early  coming  home  to — In  short,  he  cast  -i 

reflection He  mentioned  the  name  of  a 

young  lady,  in  a  manner — in  such  a  mar. 
ner  that  incensed  me  be^-gnd  all  patience, 
and,  in  my  passion,  I  struck  him.' 

Jones  answered,  '  That  he  believed  no 
person  living  would  blame  him;  for  my 
part,'  said  he,  '  I  confess  I  should,  on  the 
last-mentioned  provocation  have  d(»ne  Jie 
same  thing.' 

'Our  company  had  not  sat  long,  be.'brc 
they  were  joined  by  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, at  their  return  from  the  play.  Anu 
now  they  all  spent  a  very  cheerful  evening 
together  ;  for  all  but  Jones  were  heartily 
merry,  and  even  he  put  on  as  much  con- 
strained mirth  as  possible.  Indeed,  hall 
his  natural  flow  of  animal  spirits,  joined  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  most  amiable  companion;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  his  heart, 
so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself  on  the 
present  occasion,  that,  at  their  breaking 
up,  the  young  gentleman  earnestly  desired 
his  further  acquaintance.  Miss  Nancy 
was  well  pleased  with  him  ;  and  the  widow 
quite  charmed  with  her  new  lodger,  in- 
vited him,  with  the  other,  next  m.orning  tc 
breakCist. 

Jones,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  satisfied. 
As  for  Miss  Nancy,  though  a  very  little 
creature,  she  was  extremely  pretty,  and  the 
widow  had  all  the  charms  which  can  adorn 
a  woman  near  fiity.  As  she  was  one  ol 
the  most  innocent  creatures  in  the  world, 
so  she  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful.  She 
never  thought,  nor  spoke,  nor  wished,  any 
ill ;  and  had  constantJy  that  desire  of  plea- 
sing, wdiich  may  be  called  the  happiest  of 
all  desires,  in  this,  that  it  scarce  ever  fails 
of  attaining  its  ends,  when  not  disgraced 
by  aflectation.  In  short,  though  her  power 
was  very  small,  she  was  in  her  heart  one 
of  the  w^armest  friends.  She  had  been  a 
most  aflectionate  wife,  and  was  a  most  fond 
and  tender  mother. 

As  our  history  doth  not,  like  a  news- 
paper, give  great  characters  to  people  who 
never  were  heard  of  before,  nor  will  ever 
be  heard  of  again,  the  reader  may  hence 
conclude,  that  this  excellent  woman  w.".i 
hereafter  appear  to  be  of  some  importance 
in  our  history. 

Nor  was  Jones  a  little  pleased  with  the 
young  gentleman  himself,  whose  wine  Ijc 
had  been  drinkinir.  He  thought  he  din- 
cerned  in  him  much  good  sense,  though  j 
little  too  much  tainted  with  town-foppery 
but  what  recommended  him  most  to  Jonea 
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wnre  some  sentimcnta  of  grt  at  i^enerosity 
and  Iminariity,  which  occasionally  dropped 
from  him  ;  and  particularly  many  expres- 
sions of  the  highest  disintcrestedneas  in  the 
nlliiir  oClovc.  On  which  suhject  the  young 
gentleman  delivered  himself  in  a  language 
which  might  have  very  well  become  an 
Arcadian  shepherd  of  old,  and  which  aj)- 
peared  very  extraordinary  when  ])roceed- 
ing  from  the  lii)S  of  a  modern  fine  gentle- 
man; but  he  was  only  one  by  imitation, 
and  meant  by  nature  ft)r  a  much  better 
character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  annved  while  the  compaiiy  were  at  breakfast ; 
with  some  hints  concerning  the  govtrnment  of 
daughters. 

Our  company  brought  together  in  the 
morninjp^  the  same  good  inclinations  towards 
each  other,  with  which  they  had  separated 
the  evening  before ;  but  poor  Jones  was 
extremely  disconsolate  ;  for  he  had  just  re- 
-leivcd  information  from  Partridge,  that 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  had  left  her  lodging,  and 
"ihat  he  could  not  learn  whither  she  was 
gone.  This  news  highly  afflicted  him, 
and  his  countenance  as  well  as  his  beha- 
viour, in  defiance  of  all  his  endeavours  to 
the  contrary,  betrayed  manifest  indications 
of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  discourse  turned  at  present,  as  be- 
fore, on  love ;  and  Mr.  Nightingale  again 
expressed  many  of  those  warm,  generous, 
and  disinterested  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  wise  and  sober  men  call  roman- 
tic, but  which  wise  and  sober  women  gene- 
rally regard  in  a  better  light.  Mrs.  Miller, 
(for  so  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  called,) 
greatly  approved  these  sentiments ;  but 
when  the  young  gentleman  appealed  to 
Miss  Nancy,  she  answered  only,  '  That  she 
believed  the  gentleman  who  had  spoke  the 
least,  was  capable  of  feeling  the  most.' 

This  compliment  was  so  apparently  di- 
rected to  Jones,  that  we  should  have  been 
sorry  had  he  passed  by  it  unregarded.  He 
made  her,  ineieed,  a  very  polite  answer; 
and  concluded  with  an  oblique  hint,  that 
her  own  silence  subjected  her  to  a  suspicion 
of  the  same  kind;  for,  indeed,  she  had  scarce 
opened  her  lips  either  now  or  the  last  eve- 
ning. 

'I  am  glad,  Nancy,'  says  Mrs.  Miller, 
'  the  gentleman  hath  made  the  observation  : 
I  pr  5test  I  am  almost  of  his  opinion.  What 
can  be  the  matter  with  you,  child  ?  I  never 
saw  such  an  alteration.  What  is  become 
of  all  you'  gayety  ?  Would  you  think,  sir, 
I  used  to  call  her  my  little  prattler  ?  She 
hath  not  spoken  twenty  words  this  week.' 

Here  thinr  conversation  was  intern  pted 
ov   The  entrance  of  a  maid-servant,  who 


brought  a  bundle  In  her  hands,  which  she 
said,  '  was  delivered  by  a   porte'  for  Mr 
Jones.'     She  added.  'That  them*n  imme 
d lately  went  away,  saying,  it  required  i«o 
answer.' 

Jones  expressed  some  surpri  ^e  on  thia 
occasion,  and  declared  it  must  he  some  mis- 
take; but  the  maiil  persisting  that  she  was 
certain  of  the  name,  all  tlie  women  were 
desirous  of  having  the  bundle  immediately 
opened ;  which  operation  was  at  length  per- 
formed by  little  lietsey,  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Jones ;  and  the  contents  were  found 
to  be  a  domino,  a  mask,  and  a  masqucrade- 
ticket- 

Jones  was  now  more  positive  than  ever 
in  as&erting,  that  these  things  must  have 
been  delivered  by  mistake ;  and  Mrs.  Miller 
herself  expressed  some  doubt,  and  said, 
'  She  knew  not  what  to  think.'  But  when 
Mr.  Nightingale  was  asked,  he  delivered  a 
very  different  opinion. 

'  All  I  conclude,  from  it,  sir,'  said  he,  *  is. 
that  you  are  a  very  happy  man  ;  for  I  make 
no  doubt  but  these  were  sent  you  by  some 
lady,  "whom  you  will  have  the  happiness  o. 
meeting  at  the  masquerade.' 

Jones  had  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  va 
nity  to  entertain  any  such  flattering  imagi 
nation ;  nor  did  Mrs.  Miller  herself  give 
much  assent  to  what  Mr.  Nightingale  had 
said,  till  Miss  Nancy  having  lifted  up  the 
domino,  a  card  dropped  from  the  sleeve,  "n 
which  was  written  as  follows: 

TO    MR.  JONES. 

The  queen  of  the  fairies  sends  you  this; 
Use  her  favours  not  amiss. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Nancy  now  both 
agreed  with  Mr.  Nightingale;  naj'',  Jones 
himself  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  And  as  no  other  lady  but 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  he  thought,  knew  hh 
lodgings,  he  began  to  flatter  himself  with 
some  hopes  that  it  came  from  her,  and  that 
he  might  possibly  see  his  Sophia.  These 
hopes  Iiad  surely  very  little  foundation ; 
but  as  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  in 
not  seeing  him  according  to  her  promise, 
and  in  quitting  her  lodgings,  liad  been  very 
odd  and  unaccountable,  he  conceived  some 
faint  hopes,  that  she,  (of  whom  he  liad  for- 
merly heard  a  very  whimsical  character,) 
might  possibly  intend  to  do  him  that  ser- 
vice in  a  strange  manner,  which  she  de- 
clined doing  by  more  ordinary  methods. 
To  say  the  truth,  as  nothing  certain  could 
be  concluded  from  so  odd  and  uncommon 
an  incident,  he  had  the  greater  latitude  io 
draw  what  imaginary  conclusions  from  it 
he  pleased.  As  his  temper,  therefore,  was 
naturally  sanguine,  he  indulged  it  on  mis 
occasion ;  and  his  imagination  worked  up 
a  thousand  conceits,  to  favour  and  support 
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his  expectations  of  meeting  lis  deai"  Sophia 
.n  the  evening. 

Reader,  if  thou  liast  any  good  wishes 
L-ovvards  me,  I  will  fully  rc])ay  them,  by 
wishing  thcc  to  he  possessed  of  this  san- 
guine disposition  of  mind  ;  since,  after 
having  read  much,  and  considered  long  on 
that  subject  of  happiness  which  hath  em- 
ployed so  many  great  pens,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  fix  it  in  the  possession  of  this 
temper  ;  which  puts  us  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  reach  of  Fortune,  and  makes  us  happy 
without  her  assistance.  Indeed,  the  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  it  gives  are  much  more 
constant,  as  well  as  much  keener,  than 
those  which  that  blind  lady  bestows ;  na- 
ture having  wisely  contrived,  that, some 
satiety  and  languor  should  be  annexed  to 
fill  our  real  enjoyments,  lest  we  should  be 
so  taken  up  by  them,  as  to  be  stopped  from 
further  pursuits.  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but  that,  in  this  light,  we  may  see 
the  imaginary  future  chancellor  just  called 
to  the  bar,  the  archbishop  in  crape,  and  the 
prime  minister  at  the  tail  of  an  opposition, 
more  truly  happy  than  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  all  the  power  and  profit  of 
these  respective  ofiices. 

Mr.  Jones  having  now  determined  to  go 
to  the  masquerade  that  evening,  Mr.  Night- 
ingale ofiered  to  conduct  him  thither.  The 
young  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
rickets  to  Miss  Nancy  and  her  mother ;  but 
the  good  woman  would  not  accept  them. 
She  said,  '  she  did  not  conceive  the  harm 
which  some  people  imagined  in  a  r.as- 
querade  ;  but  that  such  extravagant  diver- 
sions were  proper  only  for  persons  of  quality 
and  fortune,  and  not  for  young  women  who 
were  to  get  their  living,  and  could,  at  best, 
lope  to  be  married  to  a  good  tradesman.' — 
'A  tradesman!'  cries  Nightingale;  'you 
shan't  undervalue  my  Nancy.  Tliere  is 
not  a  nobleman  upon  earth  above  her 
merit.' '  O  fie  !  Mr.  Nightingale,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Miller,  'you  must  not  fill  the 
girl's  head  with  such  fancies:  but  if  it  was 
her  good  luck,'  (says  the  mother,  with  a 
simper,)  '  to  find  a  gentleman  of  your  gene- 
rous way  of  thinking,  I  hope  she  would 
make  a  better  return  to  his  generosity  than 
to  give  her  mind  up  to  extravagant  plea- 
sures. Indeed,  wliere  young  ladies  bring 
great  fortunes  themselves,  they  have  some 
right  to  insist  on  spending  what  is  their 
own ;  and  nn  that  account  I  have  heard 
the  gentlemen  say,  a  man  has  sometimes  a 
better  bargain  with  a  poor  wife,  than  with 
a  rich  one. — But  let  my  daughters  marry 
whom  they  will,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
t-iriem  blessings  to  their  husbands  : — I  beg, 
therefore,  I  may  hear  of  no  more  masque- 
lades.  Nancy  is,  I  am  certain,  too  good  a 
\r\r]  to  desire  to  go  ;  for  she  nuist  remember 
»'hen  you  ca'-ried  her  thither  last  year,  it 


almost  turned  lierhead;  and  sh?  did  a  .( 
return  to  herself,  or  tc  lev  iictalc,  li*  a 
month  afterwards. 

Ttiough  a  gentle  sigh,  which  ssTole  fu/iii 
the  bosom  of  Nancy,  seer:.:ed  to  argue  somf 
secret  disapprobation  of  these  sentiments 
she  did  not  dare  openly  to  oppose  them. 
For  as  this  good  woman  had  ail  the  ten 
derness,  so  she  had  preserved  all  the  an 
thority,  of  a  parent:  and  as  her  indulgence 
to  the  desires  of  her  children  was  restrain-il 
only  by  her  fears  for  their  safety  and  future 
welfare,  so  she  never  suffered  those  com 
mands  which  proceeded  from  suchfeais,  to 
be  either  disobeyed  or  disputed.     And  this 
the  young  gentleman,  who  had  lodf>;fd  two 
years  in  the  house,  knew  so  well,  that  he 
presently  acquiesced  in  the  refusal 

Mr.  Nightingale,  who  grew  every  minuie 
fonder  of  Jones,  was  very  desirous  of  liis 
company  that  day  to  dinner  at  the  tavern, 
where  he  o^^ered  to  introduce  him  to  some 
of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  Jones  begged  to 
be  excused,  '  as  his  clothes,'  he  said,  '  were 
not  yet  come  to  town.' 

To  confess  the  truth,  Mr.  Jones  was  now 
in  a  situation,  which  sometimes  happens  ic 
be  the  case  of  young  gentlemen  of  much 
better  figure  than  himself.  In  short,  he  haa 
not  one  penny  in  his  pocket; — a  situati«xj 
in  much  greater  credit  among  the  ancien: 
philosophers,  than  among  the  modern  wise 
men  who  live  in  Lombard-street,  or  those 
who  frequent  White's  chocolate-house. 
And,  perhaps,  the  great  honours  which 
those  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  an  emp- 
ty pocket,  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  of 
that  high  contempt  in  which  they  are  held 
in  the  aforesaid  street  and  chocolate-house. 

Nov/  if  the  ancient  opinion,  that  men 
might  live  very  comfortably  on  virtue  only, 
be,  as  the  modern  wise  men  just  above  men 
tioned  pretend  to  have  discovered,  a  noto 
rious  error ;  no  less  false  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  position  of  some  writers  of  romance, 
that  a  man  can  live  altogether  on  love:  foi 
however  delicious  repasts  this  may  afford 
to  some  of  our  senses  or  appetites,  it  is  most 
certain  it  can  aflbrd  none  to  others.  Those, 
therelbre,  who  have  placed  to©  great  a  con- 
fidence in  such  writers,  have  experienced 
their  error  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  have 
found  that  love  was  no  more  capable  o. 
allaying  hunger,  than  a  rose  is  capable  o! 
delighting  tiie  car,  or  a  violin  of  gratifying 
the  smell. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  the  deli- 
cacies which  love  had  set  before  him,  name- 
ly, the  hopes  of  seeing  Sophia  at  the  mas- 
querade ;  on  which,  however  ill-founded  his 
imagination  might  be,  he  had  voluptuouslv 
feasted  during  the  whole  day,  the  evening 
no  sooner  came,  than  Mr.  Jones  began  UJ 
languish  for  some  food  of  a  grosser  kin .. 
Partridge  discovered  this  by  intuition,  and 
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irH))-.  Uie  occasicTi  to  i^lve  sortie  oblique  liints 
roiircriiinir  the  bank-hill ;  and  whiMi  these 
were  rejected  Avith  disdain,  lie  collected 
tounire  enoii£!;li  once  more  to  mention  a 
return  to  Mr.  Allworthy. 

'  Fartrid<i;e,'  crit\s  Joik's,  '  you  cannot,  see 
rcy  fortune  in  a  more  (les,perati.'  li'xht  than 
I  see  it  luyself ;  and  I  be^in  licartily  to  re- 
pent that  I  su tiered  you  to  leave  a  y)lace, 
where  you  was  settled,  and  to  follow  me. 
However,  I  insist  now  on  your  rctm-ninrr 
home;  and  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
ivlrich  you  have  so  kindly  put  yourself  to 
m  my  account,  all  the  clothes  1  left  be- 
hind in  your  care,  I  desire  you  would 
take  as  your  own.  I  am  sorry  1  can  make 
^'ou  no  other  acknowledgment.' 

He  spoke  these  words  witb  so  pathetic 
an  accent,  that  Partridge,  among  whose 
vices  ill-natureor  hardness  of  lieart  were  not 
numbered, burst  into  tears;  and  after  swear- 
ing he  would  not  quit  him  in  his  distress, 
ne  began  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
to  urge  his  return  liome.  '  For  Heaven's 
sake,  sir,'  says  he,  'do  but  consider;  what 
can  your  lionour  do?  How  is  it  possible 
vou  can  live  in  this  town  without  money  ? 
Do  what  you  will,  sir,  or  go  wherever  you 
please,  1  am  resolved  not  to  desert  you. — 
Sut,  pray,  sir,  consider, — do  pray,  sir,  for 
your  own  sake,  take  it  into  your  conside- 
ration ;  and  Fm  sure,'  says  he,  'that your 
L^'^^ni^ood  sense  will  bid  you  return  home.' 

'  itow  often  shall  I  tell  thee,'  answered 
J'^nea,  '  that  1  have  no  home  to  return  to? 
flad  I  any  hopes  that  Mr.  Allworth3'-'s 
doors  would  be  open  to  receive  me,  I  want 
lo  distress  to  urge  me : — nay,  there  is  no 
ether  cause  upon  earth,  which  could  detain 
me  a  mom.ent  from  flying, to  his  presence; 
out,  alas  !  that  I  am  for  ever  banished 
from. — His  last  words  were — O,  Partridge, 
they  still  ring  in  my  ears — His  last  words 
were,  when  he  irave  me  a  sum  of  money, 
what  it  was  I  know  not,  but  c-onsiderable 
Fm  sure  it  was — His  last  words  were — "I 
am  resolved  from  this  day  forward,  on  no 
account,  to  converse  with  you  any  more."  ' 

Here  passion  stopped  the  mouth  of  Jones, 
as  surprise,  for  a  moment,  did  that  of  Par- 
tridge: but  he  soon  recovered  t.he  use  of 
speech,  and,  after  a  short  preface,  in  which 
he  declared  he  had  no  inquisitivenesn  in 
his  temper,  inquired,  what  Jones  meant  by 
a  considerable  sum — he  knew  not  how 
much ;  and  what  was  become  of  the  money. 

In  both  these  points  he  now  received  full 
satisfaction;  on  Avhich  he  was  proceeding 
to  comment,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
messaire  from  Mr.  Nifriitino^ale,  who  de- 
sired  his  master  s  company  in  his  apart- 
jne-nt. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  bolh  at- 
tired for  tl  e  masquerade,  and  Mr.  Night- 
't\fTn\e  had  gii'en  orders    for  chairs   to  be 


Merit  for,  a  circumstance  ff  distress  occuriCQ 
to  Jones,  which  will  appear  very  ridiculous 
to  many  of  my  readers.  This  was,  ho'ir 
to  procure  a  shilling;  hut  if  such  readers 
will  reflect  a  little  on  what  they  have  them 
selves  lilt  fro.n  the  want  ol'  a  thousand 
l)ounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  ten  or  twenty,  to 
execute  a  lavourite  scheme,  they  will  iiave 
a  perfect  idea  of  what  Mr.  Jones  felt  on 
this  occasion.  For  this  sum,  therefore,  he 
applied  to  Partridge,  which  was  the  first  he 
had  permitted  him  to  advance,  and  was 
the  last  he  intended  that  poor  fellow  should 
advance  in  his  service.  To  say  the  truth, 
Partridge  had  lately  made  no  oflR^r  of  this 
kind  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  desired  to  see 
the  bank-bill  broke  in  upon,  or  that  distress 
should  prevail  on  Jones  to  return  hom.e,  or 
from  what  other  motive  it  proceeded,  I 
will  not  determine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Contairiing  the  whole  hximours  of  a  masquerade. 

Our  cavaliers  now  arrived  at  that  tem- 
ple, where  Heydegger,  the  great  Arbiter 
Deliciarum,  the  great  high-priest  of  plea- 
sure presides ;  and,  like  other  heathen 
priests,  imposes  on  his  votaries  by  the  pre- 
tended presence  of  the  deity,  when  in  re~ 
ality  no  such  deity  is  there. 

Mr.  Niixhtingale  having  taken  a  turn  or 
two  With  his  companion,  soon  lett  him, 
and  walked  ofTwith  a  female,  saying,  'Now 
you  are  here,  sir,  you  must  beat  abcfi'  t  for 
your  own  game.' 

Jones  began  to  entertain  strong  hopes 
that  his  Sophia  was  present;  and  these 
hopes  gave  him  more  spirits  than  the 
lights,  the  music,  and  the  company ;  though 
these  are  pretty  strong  antidotes  against 
the  spleen.  He  now  accosted  every  wo- 
man he  saw.  wliose  stature,  shape,  or  air 
bore  any  resemblance  to  his  angel.  To 
all  of  whom  he  endeavoured  to  say  some- 
thing smart,  in  order  to  engage  an  answer, 
by  which  he  might  discover  that  voice 
which  he  thought  it  impossible  he  should 
mdstake.  Some  of  these  ansAvered  by  a 
question,  in  a  squeaking  voice,  '  Do  you 
know  me  ?'  Much  the  greater  number  said, 
'  1  don't  know  you,  sir,'  and  nothing  more. 
Some  called  him  an  impertinent  fellov.' .; 
some  made  him  no  answer  at  all ;  some 
said,  '  Indeed  I  don't  Jmow  your  voice, 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  ;' 
and  many  gave  him  as  kind  answers  as  lie 
could  wish,  but  not  in  the  voice  he  desired 
to  liear. 

Whilst  he  was  talking  Avith  one  cf  these 
last,  (Avho  Avaa  in  the  habit  of  a  sheperdeb;S;) 
a  lady  in  a  domino  came  up  to  him,  »?>>.-, 
slap])ing  liim  on  the  shoulder,  Avhispered 
him,  at  the  same  time,  iu  the   ear.  '  If  vou 
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lalk  any  longer  with  tliat  trollo]),  1  wiil  ac- 
quaint Miss  Western.' 

Jones  n  >sooner  heard  that  name,tlian  im- 
mediately quittini^  Ills  former  companion, 
he  applied  to  the  domino,  becrf^ino;  and  en- 
treating hi;r  to  show  him  the  lady  she  had 
mentioned,  if  she  was  tlien  in  the  room. 

The  mask  walked  hastily  to  tlie  upper 
end  of  the  innermost  aj^artment  belbre  she 
spoke  ;  and  then,  instead  of  answering  him, 
sat  down,  and  declared  she  was  tired. 
Jones  sat  down  by  her,  and  still  persisted 
in  his  entreaties.  At  last,  the  lady  coldly 
answered,  '  I  imagined  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
a  more  discerning  lover,  than  to  suffer  any 
disguise  to  conceal  his  mistress  from  him.' 
— '  Is  she  here,  then,  madam,'  replied  Jones, 
with  some  vehemence.  Upon  which  the 
.ady  cried,  '  Hush,  sir,  you  will  be  observed. 
I  promise  you,  upon  my  honour,  Miss  Wes- 
tern is  not  here.' 

Jones  now,  taking  the  mask  by  the  hand, 
fell  to  entreating  her,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  acquaint  him  where  he  might 
find  Sophia  ;  and,  when  he  could  obtain  no 
direct  answer,  he  began  to  upbraid  her  gen- 
tly for  having  disappointed  him  the  day 
before ;  and  concluded,  saying,  '  Indeed, 
my  good  fairy  queen,  I  know  your  majesty 
very  well,  notwithstanding  the  affected  dis- 
guise of  your  voice.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick,  it  is  a  little  cruel,  to  divert  yourself  at 
the  expense  of  my  torments.' 

The  mask  answered,  '  Though  you  have 
fio  ingeniously  discovered  me,  I  must  still 
speak  in  the  same  voice,  lest  I  should  be 
known  by  others.  And  do  you  think,  good 
sir,  that  I  have  no  greater  regard  for  my 
cousin,  than  to  assist  in  carrying  on  an 
affair  between  you  two,  which  must  end  in 
her  ruin,  as  well  as  your  own.^  Besides,  I 
promise  you,  my  cousin  is  not  mad  enough 
to  consent  to  her  own  destruction,  if  you  are 
so  much  her  enemy  as  to  tempt  her  to  it.' 

'  Alas,  madam !'  said  Jones,  '  you  little 
know  my  heart,  when  you  call  me  an  enemy 
of  Sophia.' 

'  And  yet  to  ruin  any  one,'  cries  the  other, 
'  you  will  allow,  is  the  act  of  an  enemy ; 
and  when  by  the  same  act  you  must  know- 
ingly and  certainly  bring  ruin  on  yourself, 
is  it  not  folly  or  madness,  as  well  as  guilt  ? 
Now,  sir,  my  cousin  hath  very  little  more 
than  her  father  will  please  to  give  her  ;  very 
little  for  one  of  her  fashion — you  know  him, 
und  you  know  your  own  situation.' 

Jones  vowed  he  had  no  such  design  on 
Sophia,  '  That  he  would  rather  suffer  the 
most  violent  of  deaths  than  sacrifice  her 
interest  to  his  desires.'  He  said,  '  he  knew 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  her,  every  way  ; 
llidt  he  had  long  ago  resolved  to  quit  all 
such  aspiring  thoughts,  but  that  some 
Btrange  accidents  had  made  him  desirous 
/>  see  her  once  m(.jre,  wher.  he  pr  jri.ised  he 


would  take  leave  of  her  for  ever.  Noi 
madam,'  concluded  he,  '  my  love  is  not  o. 
that  base  kind,  which  seeks  its  own  satis- 
faction, at  the  expense  of  what  is  most  dear 
to  its  object.  I  would  srjcrifice  everything 
to  the  possession  of  niy  Soijhiy,  but  Sopliia 
herself.' 

Though  the  reader  i.iay  liave  already 
conceiveil  no  very  sublime  idea  of  the  virtue 
of  the  lady  in  the  mask;  and  though  po? 
sihiy  she  may  hereafter  a])pcar  not  to  de- 
serve one  of  the  first  characters  of  her  sex ; 
yet,  it  is  certain,  these  generous  sentiments 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  ari>- 
greatly  added  to  the  afiijction  she  had  be- 
fore conceived  for  our  young  hero. 

The  lady  now,  after  a  silence  of  a  fe\v 
moments,  said,  '  She  did  not  see  his  pre- 
tensions to  Sophia  so  much  in  the  liirht  oi 
presumption,  as  of  imprudence.  Young 
fellows,'  says  she,  'can  never  have  too  as- 
piring thoughts.  I  love  ambition  in  a  young 
man,  and  I  would  have  you  cultivate  it  aa 
much  as  possible.  Perhaps  you  may  suc- 
ceed with  those  who  are  infinitely  sup»^rior 
in  fortune ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  there  are 
women — but  don't  you  think  me  a  strange 
creature,  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  thus  giving  ad- 
vice to  a  man,  with  whom  I  am  so  little 
acquainted,  and  one  witli  whose  behaviour 
to  me  I  have  so  little  reason  to  be  pleased?' 

Here  Jones  began  to  apologize,  and  to 
hope  he  had  not  oflended  in  any  thing  he 
had  said  of  her  cousin.  To  which  the 
mask  answered,  '  And  are  you  so  little 
versed  in  the  sex,  as  to  imagine  you  can 
well  afiront  a  lady  more,  than  by  entertain- 
ing her  with  your  passion  for  another  wo- 
man ?  If  the  Fairy  Queen  had  conceived 
no  better  opinion  of  your  gallantry,  she 
would  scarce  have  appointed  you  to  meet 
her  at  a  masquerade.' 

Jones  had  never  less  inchnation  to  an 
amour  than  at  present;  but  gallantry  to  the 
ladies  was  among  his  principles  of  honour; 
and  he  held  it  as  much  incumbent  on  him 
to  accept  a  challenge  to  love,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  challenge  to  fight.  Nay,  bis  very 
love  to  Sophia  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  well  with  the  lady,  as  he  made  no 
doubt  but  she  was  capable  of  bringing  hire 
into  the  presence  of  the  other. 

He  began,  therefore,  to  make  a  very 
warm  answer  to  lier  last  speech,  when  a 
mask,  in  the  character  of  an  old  woman, 
joined  them.  This  mask  was  one  of  those 
ladies  who  go  to  a  masquerade  only  to  vent 
ill-nature,  W  telling  p  •  'e  rude  truths, 
and  by  endeavouring,  as  uie  phrase  is,  to 
spoil  as  much  sport  as  they  are  able.  This 
good  lady,  therefore,  having  observed  Jones 
and  his  *fri(>nd,  whom  she  well  kncAv,  in 
close  consultation  together  in  a  corner  0/ 
the  room,  concluded  she  could  no  wliert 
satisfy  her  spleen  better  than  by  inlernipt 
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x\s^  tl^MU.  Slic  attacked  tlicin,  tlifrcfore, 
ind  soon  drove  lliem  IVom  their  retirement ; 
nor  was  she  contented  with  tliis,  but  ])iir- 
sued  them  to  every  place  to  which  they 
mit'ted  to  avoid  lier ;  till  Mr.  Nio-htiiiirale, 
F:eeini.i'  the  tiistress  ol'  liis  Iriewd,  at  last  re- 
lievel  him,  and  engaged  the  old  woman  in 
ano.her  pursuit. 

While  Jones  and  his  mask  were  walking 
i(  gether  about  the  room,  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  tea/,cr,  he  observed  his  lady  speak  to 
several  maslcs,  with  the  same  Ireedom  of" 
acquaintance  as  if  they  had  been  bare-faced. 
He  could  not  help  expressing  liis  surprise 
at  this  ;  saying,  '  Sure,  madam,  you  unist 
have  infinite  discernment,  to  know  people 
in  all  diso-uises.'  To  which  the  lady  an- 
swered,  'you  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
more  insipid  and  childish  than  a  masque- 
rade to  the  people  of  fashion,  wdio  in  general 
know  one  another  as  well  here,  as  when 
they  meet  in  an  assembly  or  a  drawing- 
room  ;  nor  will  any  woman  of  condition 
converse  with  a  person  with  whom  she  is 
not  acquainted.  In  short,  the  generality 
of  persons  whom  you  see  here,  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  kill  time  in  this  place, 
than  in  any  other;  and  generally  retire 
l>om  hence  more  tired  than  from  the  long- 
est sermon.  To  say  tlie  truth,  I  begin  to 
oe  in  that  situation  myself ;  and  if  I  liave 
any  faculty  at  guessing,  you  are  not  much 
better  pleased.  I  protest  it  v»rould  be  almost 
charJty  in  me  to  go  home  for  your  sake.' — 
I  know  but  one  charity  equal  to  it,'  cries 
Jones,  '  and  that  is  to  suffer  me  to  wait  on 
you  home.' — '  Sure,'  answered  the  lady, 
'  you  have  a  strange  opinion  of  me,  to  ima- 
gine, that,  upon  such  an  acquaintance,  I 
would  let  you  into  my  doors  at  this  time  of 
night.  I  fancy  you  impute  the  friendship 
I  have  shown  my  cousin  to  some  other  mo- 
tive. Confess,  honestly  ;  don't  you  consi- 
der this  contrived  interview  as  Httle  better 
than  a  downright  assignation  ?  Are  you 
used,  Mr.  Jones,  to  make  these  sudden 
conquests?' — 'I  am  not  used,  madam,'  said 
Jones, '  to  submit  to  such  sudden  conquests ; 
but  ai  you  have  taken  my  heart  by  sur- 
prise, the  rest  of  my  body  hath  a  right  to 
follow;  so  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  resolve 
to  attend  you  wherever  you  go.'  He  ac- 
companied these  words  with  some  proper 
actions;  upon  which  the  lady,  after  a  gen- 
tle rebuke,  and  saying  their  familiarity 
would  be  observed,  told  him,  '  She  was 
going  to  sup  with  an  -^.quaintance,  whither 
she  hoped  he  woulc'.  It  follow  her ;  for  if" 
you  should,'  said  she,  '  I  shall  be  thought 
an  unaccountable  creature,  though  my 
friend,  indeed,  is  not  censorious  :  yet  I  hope 
vou  won't  follow  me  .  I  protest  I  shall  not 
Icnow  what  to  say  if  you  do.' 

The   lady    presently   after   quitted   tlie 
masQuerade  :    ^nd  Jones,  notwithstanding 
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the  severe  prohibition  he  had  received, 
j^resumcd  to  attei.'d  Ikm*.  He  was  .low  re- 
duced to  the  same  dilemma  we  have  men- 
tioned helore,namely,  the  want  cf  a  shilling, 
and  could  not  relieve  it  by  bcrrowing  as 
before.  He  therefore  walked  boldly  on 
after  the  chair  in  which  his  lady  rode,  pur- 
sued  by  a  grand  huz/a  from  all  the  chair- 
men present,  who  w^isely  take  the  best  care 
they  can  to  discountenance  all  walking 
afoot  by  their  betters.  Luckily,  .novvever, 
the  gentry  who  attend  at  the  Ory;ra-house 
were  too  busy  to  quit  their  stations  ;  and, 
as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  him 
from  meeting  many  of  their  brethren  in 
the  street,  he  proceeded,  without  molesta- 
tion, in  a  dress  which,  at  another  season, 
would  have  certainly  raised  a  mob  at  his 
heels. 

The  la{]y  was  set  down  in  a  street  not 
far  from  Hanover-square  ;  where  the  door 
being  presently  opened,  she  was  carried  in  ; 
and  the  gentleman,  without  any  ceremony, 
walked  in  after  her. 

Jones  and  his  companion  were  now 
tC'gether  in  a  very  well-furnished  and  wd'. 
^^•irmed  room  ;  when  the  female,  stit' 
speaking  in  her  masquerade  voice,  said, 
she  was  surprised  at  her  friend,  who  mufjt 
absolutely  havx  forgot  her  appointment ;  at 
which,  alter  venting  much  resentment,  she 
suddenly  expressed  some  apprehension 
from  Jones,  and  asked  him  what  the  v/orld 
Avould  think  of  their  having  been  alone  to- 
gether in  a  house  at  that  time  of  night  • 
But,  instead  of  a  direct  answer  to  so  im 
portant  a  question,  Jones  began  d  be  very 
importunate  with  the  lady  to  unmask  ;  an'»_ 
at  length  having  prevailed,  there  appeared 
not  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  but  the  Lady  Bel  law- 
ton  herself. 

It  w^ould  be  tedious  to  give  the  particular 
conversation,  which  consisted  of  very  com- 
mon and  ordinary  occurrences,  and  which 
lasted  from  two  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  all  of 
it  that  is  any  wise  material  to  tliis  liistory. 
And  this  w^as  a  promise,  that  the  lady 
would  endeavour  to  find  out  Sophia,  and 
in  a  few  days  bring  him  to  an  interview 
with  her,  on  condition  that  he  would  then 
take  his  leave  of  her.  When  this  was  tho- 
roughly settled,  9Ld  a  second  meeting  in 
the  evening  appointed  at  the  same  })!ace, 
they  separated;  the  lady  returning  to  bet 
house,  and  Jones  to  his  lodorinfirs. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Contnhiing  a  scene  of  distress,  which,  teill  appav 
very  extraordinary  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Jones,  having  refreshed  himself  .vith  h 
few  hours''  sleep,  summoned  Partridge  to 
his  presence ;    an'  ,  deliverinfr  him  a  bank 
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aotc  ol  Iii'iy  jxhj/kIh,  ordered  Ijim  to  go  and 
change  it.  Partridge  received  this  witii 
sparkling  eyes,  though,  wiien  he  came  to  rc- 
/iect  farther,  it  raised  in  iiirn  some  suspicions 
not  very  advantageous  to  tiie  honour  of  his 
master;  to  tliese,  the  dreadful  idea  he  had 
of  the  masquerade,  the  disguise  in  whicli 
his  master  had  gone  out  and  returned,  and 
his  havmg  been  abroad  all  nifrht,  con- 
tributed.  In  plain  language,  the  only  way 
?ie  could  possibly  find  to  account  lor  the 
possession  ol'  this  note,  was  by  robbery ; 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  reader,  unless 
he  should  susj)ect  it  was  owing  to  the 
generosity  of  Lady  Bellaston,  can  hardly 
imagine  any  other. 

To  clear,  therefore,  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Jones,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  liberality  of 
the  lady,  he  had  really  received  this  present 
from  her,  Avho,  though  she  did  not  give 
much  into  the  hackney  charities  of  the  age, 
such  as  building  hospitals,  &,c.  was  not, 
however,  entirely  void  of  that  christian 
virtue ;  and  conceived,  (very  rightly,  I 
think,)  that  a  young  fellow  of  merit,  with- 
out a  shilling  in  the  world,  was  no  improper 
object  of  this  virtue. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Nightingale  had  been 
invited  to  dine  this  day  with  Mrs.  Miller. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  therefore,  tlie  two 
young  gentlemen,  v/ith  the  two  girls,  at- 
tended in  the  parlour,  where  they  waited 
from  three  till  almost  five  before  the  good 
woman  appeared.  She  had  been  out  of 
town  to  visit  a  relation,  of  whom,  at  her 
r«turn,  she  gave  the  following  account. 

'  1  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  my 
making  you  wait;  I  am  sure,  if  you  knew 
the  occasion — I  have  been  to  see  a  cousin 
of  mine,  about  six  miles  off,  who  now  lies- 
in.  It  should  be  a  warning  to  all  persons,' 
(says  she,  looking  at  her  daughters,)  '  how 
they  marry  indiscreetly.  There  is  no  hap- 
j>iness  in  this  Avorld  Avithout  a  competency. 
O  Nancy!  how  shall  I  describe  the  wretched 
condition  in  wliich  I  found  your  poor  cou- 
sin? She  hath  scarce  lain-in  a  Aveek,  and 
there  was  she,  this  dreadful  weather,  in  a 
cold  room,  without  any  curtains  to  her  bed, 
and  not  a  bushel  of  coals  in  her  house  to 
supply  her  with  fire  ;  her  second  son,  that 
sweet  little  fellow,  lies  ill  of  a  quinsy,  in  the 
same  bed  with  his  mother  ;  for  there  is  no 
otl'jer  bed  in  the  house.  Poor  little  Tom- 
my '  I  believe  Nancy,  you  will  nev^er  see 
y^r^r  favourite  any  more  ;  for  he  is  really 
very  ill.  T!ie  rest  of  the  children  are  in 
preUy  good  health  ;  but  Molly,  I  .im  afraid, 
n'ill  do  herself  an  injury;  she  is  but  thir- 
teen years  oui,  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  yet, 
in  my  life,  I  never  saw  a  better  nurse :  she 
tends  both  her  mother  and  her  brother; 
and,  what  is  wonderful  in  a  creature  so 
young,  she  shows  all  the  cheerfulness  in  the 
Vif'»rld  to  her  ni'Jlher ;  and  yet  I  saw  her — 1 


saw  tne  po(ir  chi.d.  Mr.  Ni^rhtrngale,  turx 
about,  and  privately  Vv'ipe  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.'  Here  Mrs.  Miller  was  prevcntec 
by  her  own  tears,  iVom  going  on  ;  and  there 
Vv'as  not,  I  believe,  a  person  present  who 
did  not  accompany  her  in  them;  at  length 
she  a  little  recovered  herself,  and  proceeded 
thus  :  '  In  all  this  distress,  the  mother  sup- 
])orts  lier  spirits  in  a  surprising  manner. 
The  danger  of  her  son  sits  heaviest  upon 
iier;  and  yet  she  endeavours,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  conceal  even  this  concern,  on 
lier  husband's  account.  Her  grief,  how- 
ever, sometimes  gets  the  better  of  all  her 
endeavours;  for  she  was  always  cxtrava- 
gtiutly  fond  of  this  boy;  and  a  most  sen- 
sible, sweet-tempered  creature  it  is.  I  pro- 
test, I  was  never  more  aifected  in  my  life, 
than  when  I  heard  the  little  wretch,  wlio  is 
hardly  yet  seven  years  old,  while  his  mother 
was  wetting  him  w^ith  tears,  beg  her  to 
be  comforted.  "Indeed,  mamma,"  cried 
the  child,  "I  shan't  die;  God  Almighty, 
I'm  sure,  v/on't  take  Tommy  away  ;  let 
Heaven  be  ever  so  fine  a  place,  I  had  rather 
stay  here,  and  starve  with  you  and  my 
papa,  than  go  to  it."  Pardon  me,  gentle 
men,  I  can't  help  it,'  says  she,  wiping  hei 
eyes,  'such  sensibility  and  affection  in  a 
child — and  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  least  the  oh 
ject  of  pity  ;  for  a  day  or  two  will,  moj-.i 
probably,  place  him  beyond  the  reach  cf  all 
human  evils.  Tlie  father  is,  indeed,  mos.t 
worthy  of  compassion.  Poor  man,  l)ia 
countenance  is  the  very  picture  of  iiorror, 
and  he  looks  like  one  rather  dead  than  alive. 
Oh!  Heavens,  what  a  scene  did  I  beliold 
at  my  first  coming  into  the  room  !  The 
good  creature  Avas  lying  behind  the  bolster, 
supporting  at  once  both  his  child  and  his 
wile.  He  liad  nothing  on  but  a  thin  Avaist- 
coat;  for  his  coat  Avas  spread  over  the  bed, 
to  supply  the  A\'ant  of  blankets.  When  he 
rose  up  at  my  entrance,  I  scarce  kneAvhim. 
As  comely  a  man,  Mr.  Jones,  Avithin  this 
fortnight  as  you  ever  beheld;  Mr.  Night- 
ingale hath  seen  him.  His  eyes  sunk,  his 
face  pale,  A\'ith  a  long  beard.  His  body 
shiveri«g  Avith  cold,  and  AVoruAvith  hunger 
too:  for  my  cousin  says,  she  can  hardly 
prevail  upon  liim  to  eat.  He  told  me  him- 
self in  a  Avhisper — he  told  me — I  can't  re- 
peat it — he  said,  he  could  not  bear  to  eat 
the  bread  his  children  AA^anted.  And  yet, 
can  you  believe  it,  gentlemen .''  in  all  thiu 
misery,  his  Avife  has  as  go(Ml  caudle  as  il 
she  lay-in  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflu 
ence :  I  tasted  it,  and  I  scarce  ever  tasted 
better.  The  means  of  procuring  her  this, 
he  said,  lie  belie\"ed  Ava.-"'  aeni  him  by  an 
angel  from  HeaA^en.  I  know  not  Avhat  lie 
meant ;  lor  I  had  not  spirits  enough  to  ask 
a  siAL'le  question. 

'  This  was  a  love-matcK,  as  they  call  it 
on  botli  sides ;  that    !«»    a   match  betAveto 
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Mto  botfi^ars.  I  must  iiulccj  say,  I  ly.vcA 
iaw  a  louder  couple  ;  but  what  is  their 
ibiidiicss  jrooJ  for,  but  to  torment  each 
other:' — 'Indeed,  mamma,'  cries  Nanc^^, 
'I  liav()  always  looked  on  my  cousin  An- 
aerson,  (for  that  was  her  name,)  as  one  of 
liie  iiapi)iest  of  women.' — '  I  am  sure,'  says 
Mrs.  Miller,  '  the  case  at  present  is  mticli 
otherwise  ;  lor  any  one  mi(i;ht  have  discern- 
ed, that  the  tender  consideration  ol'  each 
other's  sullerini^  makes  tlie  most  intolera- 
ble part  of  their  calamity,  both  to  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife,  compared  to  which, 
liunger,  and  cold,  as  they  affect  their  own 
persons  only,  are  scarce  evils.  Nay,  the 
very  children,  the  youngest,  which  is  not 
two  years  old,  excepted,  feel  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  they  are  a  most  loving  family ; 
and,  if  they  had  but  a  bare  competency, 
would  be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.' 
— '  I  never  saw  the  least  sign  of  misery  at 
her  house,'  replied  Nancy  ;  '  I  am  sure  my 
heart  bleedij  for  w^hat  you  now  teU  me.' — 
'O  child,'  answered  the  mother,  'she  hath 
always  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of 
e'  ery  thing.  They  have  always  been  in 
/reat  distress;  but,  indeed,  this  absolute 
ruin  hath  been  brought  upon  them  by 
others.  The  poor  man  was  bail  for  the 
villain  his  brother ;  and,  about  a  week  ago, 
the  very  day  before  her  lying-in,  their  goods 
were  all  carried  away,  and  sold  by  an  exe- 
cution. He  sent  a  letter  to  me  of  it  by  one 
of  the  bailifla,  which  the  villain  never  de- 
ivered.  What  must  he  think  of  my  suffer- 
ing a  week  to  pass  beibre  he  heard  of  me  ?' 

It  was  not  wath  dry  eyes  that  Jones 
heard  this  narrative  ;  wiien  it  was  ended, 
he  took  Mrs.  Miller  apart  with  him  into 
another  room,  and  delivering  her  his  purse, 
in  which  was  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  de- 
sired her  to  send  as  much  of  it  as  she 
thought  proper  to  these  poor  people.  The 
look  wiiich  Mrs.  Miller  gave  Jones,  on  this 
occasion,  is  not  easy  to  be  described. 
She  burst  into  a  kind  of  agony  of  trans- 
port, and  cried  out,  'Good  Heavens!  is 
there  such  a  man  in  the  world?'  But,  re- 
collecting herself,  she  said,  '  Indeed,  I  know 
one  such  ;  but  can  there  be  another  ?' — '  I 
hope,  madam,'  cries  Jones,  '  there  are  ma- 
ny who  have  common  humanity :  for  to 
relieve  such  distresses  in  our  fellow-crea- 
tures can  hardly  be  called  more.'  Mrs. 
Miller  then  took  ten  guineas,  which  were 
the  utmost  he  could  prevail  WMth  her  to  ac- 
cept, and  said,  'She  would  find  some  means 
3f  conveying  them  early  the  next  morning;' 
Rddlng,  'that  she  had  herself  done  some 
iittle  matter  for  the  poor  people,  and  had 
not  left  them  in  quite  so  much  misery  as 
she  found  them.' 

They  then  returned  to  the  parlour,  where 
Nigiitinga'.c  expressed  much  concern  at  the 
ireadfui  situation  of  these  wretches,  vrhom 


indeed  he  knew  ;  for  lie  liad  jcen  them  riiore 
than  once  at  Mrs.  Miller's.  He  inveighed 
against  the  folly  of  making  one's  self  lla?jlc 
for  the  debts  of  others;  vented  many  bitter 
execrations  against  the  brother  ;  and  con- 
cluded with  wishing  something  could  be 
done  for  the  unfortunate  family.  '^Suppose, 
madam,'  said  he,  'you  should  recommend 
them  to  Mr.  Allworihy?  Or  what  think 
you  of  a  collection?  I  will  give  them  a 
guinea  with  all  my  heart.' 

Mrs.  Miller  made  no  answer;  and  Nancy, 
to  whom  her  mother  had  whispered  the 
generosity  of  Jones,  turned  pale  upon  the  oc- 
casion ;  though,  if  either  of  them  w^as  an- 
gry with  Nightingale,  it  was  surely  Avithout 
reason.  For  the  liberality  of  Jones,  if  he 
had  known  it,  was  not  an  example  of 
which  he  hail  any  obligation  to  follow  ;  and 
there  are  thousands  who  would  not  liave 
contributed  a  single  halfpenny,  as  indeed 
he  did  not  in  eftect,  for  he  made  no  tender 
of  any  thing  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  others 
thought  proper  to  make  no  demand,  he 
kept  his  money  in  his  pocket. 

I  have  in  truth  observed,  and  shall  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  than  at  present 
to  communicate  my  observation,  that  the 
world  are  in  general  divided  into  two  opi- 
nions concerning  charity,  which  are  the 
very  reverse  of  each  other.  One  party 
seems  to  hold,  that  all  acts  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  esteemed  as  voluntary  gifts  ;  and 
however  little  you  give,  (if  indeed  no  more 
than  your  good  wishes,)  you  acquire  a  great 
degree  of  merit  in  so  doing.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  ap])ear  to  be  as  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  beneficence  is  a  positive  duty, 
and  that  whenever  the  rich  fall  greatly 
short  of  their  ability  in  reUeving  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  their  pitiful  largesses 
are  so  fir  from  being  meritorious,  that  they 
have  only  performed  their  duty  by  halves, 
and  are  in  some  sense  more  contemptible 
than  those  who  have  entirely  neglected  it. 

To  reconcile  these  different  opinions  is 
not  in  my  power.  I  shall  only  adtl,  that 
the  givers  are  generally  of  the  former  sen- 
timent, and  the  receivers  are  almost  uni- 
versally inclined  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IVIiich  treats  of  viatters  of  a  va'y  differtnt  kiiid 
from  those  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  the  evening  Jones  met  his  lady  again, 
and  a  long  conversation  again  ensued  be 
tween  them  ;  but  as  it  consisted  only  of  tiic 
same  ordinary  occurrences  as  before,  we 
shall  avoidmentioningparticulars,  which  we 
despair  of  rendering  agreeable  to  the  reader; 
unless  Ije  is  one  whose  devotion  to  the  (a., 
sex,  like  that  of  thf  papists  to  their  sai  \t^ 
wants  to  be  raised    by  tlie  aid  of  pictures 
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But  I  Jim  so  far  from  deslj  ini^  to  exliibit 
such  pictures  to  the  pifulia  that  I  would 
wibh  to  draw  a  curtain  over  those  that 
navT  been  lately  set  forth  in  certain  French 
novels  ;  very  bunglinrr  copies  of  which 
b.ixve  been  presented  us  here,  under  the 
name  of  translations. 

Jones  g'n?w still  moie  and  more  impatient 
to  see  Sopliia;  and  f"ndin<i,  after  repeated 
interviews  with  Lady  Bellaston,  no  likeli- 
hood of  obtaining  this  by  her  means,  (for, 
on  the  contrary,  tlie  lady  began  to  treat 
even  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Sophia 
with  resentment,)  he  resolved  to  try  some 
other  method.  He  made  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Lady  Bellaston  knew  where  his  angel 
was  ;  so  he  thought  it  most  hkely  that  some 
of  her  servants  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  same  secret.  Partridge,  therefore,  was 
employed  to  get  acquainted  with  those  ser- 
vants, in  order  to  fish  this  secret  out  of 
them. 

Few  situations  can  be  imagined  more 
nncasy  than  that  to  \/iiich  his  poor  master 
r/as  at  present  reduced;  for  besides  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  discovering  So- 
phia, besides  the  fears  he  had  of  having 
disobliged  her,  and  the  assurance  he  had 
received  from  Lady  Bellaston,  of  the  reso- 
lution which  Sophia  had  taken  against  him, 
and  of  her  having  purposely  concealed  her- 
self from  him,  which  he  had  sufficient  rea- 
son to  believe  might  be  true ;  he  had  still 
a  difficulty  to  combat,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  his  mistress  to  remove,  how- 
ever  kind  lier  inclination  might  have  been. 
This  was  tlie  exposing  of  her  to  be  disin- 
lierited  of  all  her  father's  estate,  the  most 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  coming  to- 
crether  without  a  consent,  which  he  had  no 
hopes  of  ever  obtaining. 

Add  to  all  these,  the  many  obligations 
which  Lady  Bellaston,  whose  violent  fond- 
ness we  can  no  longer  conceal,  had  heaped 
upon  him  ;  so  that,  bj'-  her  means,  he  was 
now  become  one  of  the  best  dressed  men 
arbout  town;  and  was  not  only  relieved 
from  those  ridiculous  distresses  we  have 
before  mentioned,  but  was  actually  raised 
to  a  state  of  affluence  beyond  what  he  had 
ever  known. 

Now,  though  there  are  many  gentlemen 
vvho  very  well  reconcile  it  to  their  con- 
Bciencea  to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole 
fortune  of  a  woman,  without  making  her 
any  kin  1  of  return ;  yet,  to  a  mind,  the 
proprietor  of  which  doth  not  deserve  to  be 
hanged,  nothing  is,  I  believe,  more  irksome 
than  to  support  love  with  gratitude  only  ; 
especially  where  inclination  pulls  the  heart 
a  contrary  way.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
case  of  Jones ;  for  though  the  virtuous 
ove  he  bore  to  Sophia,  and  which  left  very 
ittie  affection  lor  any  other  woman,  had 
■seen  entirely  out  of  the  question,  he  could 


never  liave  been  able  •  ">  iia  re  male  ax 
adequate  return  to  the  generous  passxn  (i 
this  lady,  who  had,  indeed,  been  once  ai: 
object  of  desire  ;  ])ut  was  now  entered  at 
least  into  the  autumn  of  life ;  though  she 
wore  all  the  gayety  of  youth,  both  in  her 
dress  and  manner  ;  nay,  she  contrived  siL, 
to  m.aintain  the  roses  in  her  cheeks ;  but 
tliese,  like  flowers  forced  out  of  season  bj 
art,  had  none  of  that  lively  blooming  fresh- 
ness with  which  nature,  at  the  proper  tune, 
bedecks  her  own  productions,  ohe  had, 
besides,  a  certain  imperfection,  which  ren- 
ders some  flowers,  though  very  beautiful 
to  tlie  eye,  very  improper  to  be  placed  in 
a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  what  above  ail 
others  is  mos-t  disagreeable  to  the  breath 
of  love. 

Though  Jones  saw  all  these  discourage- 
ments on  the  one  side,  he  felt  his  obliga- 
tions full  as  strongly  on  the  other ;  nor  din 
he  less  plainly  discern  the  ardent  passioj 
whence  those  obligations  proceeded:  the 
extreme  violence  of  w^hich,  if  he  failed  to 
equal,  he  well  knew  the  lady  would  think 
him  ungrateful ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he 
would  liave  thought  himself  so.  He  knew 
the  tacit  consideration  upon  which  all  her 
favours  were  conferred ;  and  as  his  neces- 
sity  obliged  him  to  accept  them,  so  his  ho- 
nour, he  concluded,  forced  him  to  pay  the 
price.  This,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  do. 
whatever  misery  it  cost  him,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  her,  from  that  great  principle  c* 
justice,  by  which  the  laws  of  some  countries 
oblige  a  debtor,  who  is  no  otherwise  capa- 
ble of  discharging  his  debt,  to  become  the 
slave  of  his  creditor. 

While  he  was  meditating  on  these  mat- 
ters,  he  received  the  following  note  from  the 
lady: 

"  A  very  foolish,  but  a  very  perverse,  ac- 
cident hath  happened  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, which  makes  it  improper  I  slioui(J  seo 
you  any  more  at  the  usual  place.  I  will,  if 
possible,  contrive  some  other  pl-ace  by  ti>- 
m.orrow.     In  the  mean  time,  adieu  !" 

This  disappointment,  perhaps,  the  repder 
may  conclude  was  not  very  great ;  bi't  it 
it  was,  he  was  quickly  relieved  ;  for  m  less 
than  an  hour  afterwards,  another  note  was 
brought  him  from  the  same  hand,  which 
contained  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  altered  my  mind  since  I  wrote ; 
a  chantre  which,  if  you  are  no  stranger  to 
the  tenderest  of  all  passions,  you  will  nol 
wonder  at.  I  am  now  resolved  to  see  you 
this  evening  at  my  own  house,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequence.  Come  to  me  ex- 
actly at  seven  ;  I  dine  a  }road,  but  will  be 
at  home  by  that  time.  A  day,  I  find,  to 
those  that  sincerely  love,  seems  longer  tJian 
I  iman;ined. 

'•  If  you  should   acoidentally  be  a  ien 
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Kiomcnts  before  nie,  bid  them  show  you 
:nto  the  tlr.i\vin<^-room." 

To  confess  the  truth,  Jones  was  .ess 
T)lease(l  with  tliis  last  ci)i3lle,  than  he  had 
oecii  with  the  fi)rmer,  as  he  was  jjrevented 
by  it  with  coinplyiiiL!;  with  the  caiiiest  en- 
treaties of  Mr.  Nin-hlingaie,  with  whom  ht; 
had  now  contracted  much  intimacy  and 
JTiendship.  These  entreaties  were  to  <((» 
with  that  younii^  gentleman  and  Iiis  com- 
pany to  a  new  l)lay,  wiiich  was  to  he  acted 
tiiat  evening,  and  wJiich  a  very  large  party 
Had  agreed  to  damn,  from  some  disliite  tliey 
had  taken  to  the  author,  who  was  a  friend 
t.0  one  of  JNIr.  Niglitingale's  acquaintance. 
And  this  sort  of  fun,  our  licro,  we  are 
ashamed  to  confess,  would  willingly  have 
prelerred  to  the  ahove  kind  appointment; 
out  his  honour  got  the  better  of  his  incli- 
nation. 

Before  we  attend  lilin  to  this  intended 
interview  with  the  lady,  we  think  proper  to 
account  for  both. the  preceding  notes,  as 
the  reader  may  possibly  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  imprudence  of  Lady  Bellaston, 
in  bringing  her  lover  to  the  very  house 
where  lier  rival  was  lodged. 

First,  then,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
where  these  lovers  had  liitherto  met,  and 
who  had  been  'or  some  years  a  pensioner 
to  that  lady,  was  now  become  a  methodist, 
and  had  that  very  morning  waited  upon 
her  ladyship,  and,  after  rebuking  her  very 
severely  for  her  past  life,  had  positively 
declared,  that  she  would,  on  no  account, 
be  instrumental  in  carrying  on  any  of  her 
aiTairs  for  the  future. 

The  hurry  of  spirits  into  which  this  ac- 
cident threw  the  lady,  made  her  despair  of 
possibly  finding  any  other  convenience  to 
meet  Jones  that  evening ;  but,  as  she  began 
a  little  to  recover  from  her  uneasiness  at 
the  disappointment,  she  set  her  thoughts 
fj  work;  when  luckily  it  came  into  her 
[ead  to  propose  to  S()i)hia  to  go  to  the 
;vlay,  which  was  immediately  consented  to, 
and  a  proper  lady  provided  for  her  com- 
panion. Mrs.  Honour  Avas  likewise  de- 
spatched with  Mrs.  Etoif  on  the  same 
errand  of  pleasure  ;  and  thus  lier  own  house 
was  left  free  for  the  safe  reception  of  Mr. 
Jones,  with  whom  she  promised  herself  two 
or  three  hours  of  uninterrupted  conversa- 
tion, after  her  return  from  the  place  where 
ehe  dined,  which  was  at  a  friend's  house  in 
a  pretty  distant  part  of  the  town,  near  lier 
old  place  of  assignation,  where  she  had  en- 
gaged herself  before  she  was  well  apprised 
of  the  revolution  that  had  happened  in  the 
jLia  j  and  morals  of  her  ^ate  confidant. 


CHAPTER  X. 

^Q  chapter  which,  Ihough  short,  nay  draw   tc-m 
from  some  eyes. 

Mr.  Jones  was  just  dressed  to  wait  on 
I/idy  Jiellaston,  wJien  IVfrs.  Miller  rapped 
at  his  door;  and,  being  admitted,  very  ear- 
nestly desired  liis  comi)any  below  stairs  in 
drink  tea  in  the  parlour. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  room,  she 
presently  introduced  a  person  to  liim,  say- 
ing, '  This,  sir,  is  n)y  cousin,  who  hath 
been  so  greatly  beholden  to  your  goodness ; 
for  which  he  begs  to  return  you  liis  sin- 
cerest  thanks.' 

The  man  had  scarce  entered  upon  tliat 
speech,  which  Mrs.  Miller  had  so  kindly 
prefaced,  when  both  Jones  and  he,  looking 
steadfastly  at  each  other,  showed  at  once 
tfie  utmost  tokens  of  surprise.  The  voice 
of  the  latter  began  instantly  to  falter:  and, 
instea^l  of  finishing  his  speecli,  he  sunk 
down  into  a  chair,  crying,  '  It  is  so ;  I  am 
convinced  it  is  so  !' 

'  Bless  me !  what's  tlie  meariinjr  of  this  ?' 
cries  Mrs.  Miller;  'you  are  not  ill,  I  hope, 
cousin?  Some  water  !  a  dram  this  instant'' 

'Be  not  frighted,  madam,'  cries  Jones; ; 
'I  have  almost  as  much  need  of  a  dram  ag 
your  cousin.  We  are  equally  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  meeting.  Your  cousin  is 
an  acqu-aintance  of  mine,  Mrs.  Miller.' 

'  An  acquaintance  V  cries  the  man.-  — 
'  Oh,  Heaven  I' 

'Ay,  an  acquaintance,'  repeated  Jones, 
'and  an  lionoured  acquaintance  too.  WJien 
I  do  not  love  and  honour  the  man  Avho 
dares  venture  every  thing  to  preserv^e  his 
v;ife  and  children  from  instant  destruction, 
may  I  have  a  friend  capable  of  disowning 
me  in  adversity.' 

'  0,  you  are  an  excellent  young  man,' 
cries  Mrs.  Miller  : — '  Yes,  indeed,  poor 
creature  !  he  hath  ventured  every  thing — 
If  he  had  not  had  one  of  the  best  of  consti- 
tutions, it  must  have  killed  him.' 

'Cousin,'  cries  the  man,  who  had  now 
pretty  well  recovered  liimself,  'this  is  the 
angel  from  Heaven  whom  I  meant.  'I'his 
is  he  to  whom,  before  I  saw  you,  I  owed 
the  preservation  of  my  Peggy.  He  it  Avas, 
to  whose  generosity,  every  comfort,  every 
support,  Avhich  I  have  procured  for  lier, 
was  owing.  He  is  indeed  the  Avorthiest, 
bravest,  noblest,  of  all  human  beings.  O 
cousin,  I  ha\^e  obligations  to  this  gentlemen 
of  such  a  nature  !' 

'  Mention  nothing  of  obligations,'  cries 

Jones,  eagerly;  'not  a  Avord,  I  insist  u])on 

it,  not  a  Avord  !'  (meaning  I  suppose,  that 

he  would  not  have  him  betray  the  affair  ol 

the  robbery  to  any  person.) — '  If,  by  the 

i  trifle  you  iiave  received  from  me,  1  have 

{preserved   a  Avhole   family,   sure  pleasure 

i  was  never  bought  so  cheap.'      ^ 
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'O.  fjir!'  cries  the  man,  'I  wish  you 
could  this  instant  see  my  house.  If  any 
person  had  cv^cr  a  right  to  tiie  pleasure  you 
mention,  I  am  convinced  it  is  yourself. 
My  cousin  tells  me,  she  acquainted  you 
vAih  the  distress  in  which  she  found  us. 
That,  sir,  is  all  greatly  removed,  and  chiefly 
by  your  goodness. — My  children  have*novv 
'I  bed  to  lie  on, — and  they  have — they 
have — eternal  blessings  reward  you  for  it — 
they  liavc  bread  to  cat.  My  little  boy  is 
recovered,  my  wife  is  out  of  danger,  and  I 
tm  happy.  All,  all,  owing  to  you,  sir,  and 
^o  my  cousin  here,  one  of  the  best  of  wo- 
men. Indeed,  sir,  I  must  see  you  at  my 
house.  Indeed,  my  wife  must  see  you,  and 
Jiank  you.  My  children  too  must  express 
their  gratitude. — Indeed,  sir,  they  are  not 
witho\tt  a  sense  of  their  obligation ;  but 
what  is  my  feeling,  when  I  reflect  to  whoni 
I  owe,  that  they  are  now  capable  of  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude !  O,  sir !  the  kittle 
hearts,  which  you  have  warmed,  had  now 
been  cold  as  ice  without  your  assistance.' 

Here  Jones  attempted  to  prevent  the  poor 
man  from  proceeding;  but,  mdeed,  the 
overflowing  of  his  own  heart  would  of  itself 
Dave  stopped  his  words.  And  now  Mrs. 
Miiler  likewise  began  to  pour  forth  thanks- 
givings, as  well  in  her  own  name,  as  in 
that  of  her  cousin,  and  concluded  with  say- 
ing, '  She  doubted  not  but  such  goodness 
would  meet  a  glorious  reward.' 

Jones  answered,  'He  had  been  sufficiently 
rewarded  already.  Your  cousin's  ac- 
count, madam,'  said  he,  '  hath  given  me 
a  sensation  more  pleasing  than  I  liave 
ever  known.  He  must  be  a  wretch, 
who  is  unmoved  at  hearing  such  a  story ; 
how  transporting  then  must  be  the  thought 
of  having  happily  acted  a  part  in  this  scene  ! 
If  there  are  men  who  cannot  feel  the  delight 
f  givuig  nappiness  to  others,  I  sincerely 
pity  them,  as  they  are  incapable  of  tasting 
what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  honour,  a 
higher  interest,  and  a  sweeter  pleasure, 
than  the  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  or  the 
voluptuous  man  can  ever  obtain.' 

The  hour  of  appointment  being  now 
come,  Jones  wai  forced  to  take  a  hasty 
leave,  but  not  belbre  he  had  lieartily  sha- 
ken his  friend  by  the  }iand,  and  desired  to 
see  him  a^ain  as  soon  as  possible  ;  promis- 
ing, that  he  would  himself  take  the  first 
05)portunuy  of  visiting  him  at  his  own  house. 
He  then  stepped  into  his  chair,  and  pro- 
ceevled  to  Lady  Bellaston's,  greatly  exult- 
ing in  the  hap;vness  which  he^had  procured 
to  this  poor  family ;  nor  could  he  forbear 
icfecting,  wiihoul  horror,  on  the  dreadful 
MMisequenccs  which  must  have  attended 
liiem,  had  he  listened  rather  to  the  voice 
f>f  strict  justice  than  to  that  of  mere}',  when 
Ift  was  attacked  on  the  high  road. 

Mrs.  Miller  suncr  forth    the  praises  of 


Jones,  during  the  whole  evening,  in  whxU 
Mr.  Anderson,  wldle  he  stayed,  so  pas- 
sionateiy  acc()mi)anicd  her,  that  he  was  of- 
ten on  the  the  very  point  of  mcnlioning 
the  circumstances  of  the  robl)cry.  How- 
ever, he  luckily  recollected  hiniselt",  and 
avoided  an  indiscretion,  which  would  have 
been  so  much  the  greater,  as  he  knew  Mrs. 
Miller  to  be  extremely  strict  and  nice  jn 
her  principles.  He  was  likewise  well  ap- 
prised of  the  loquacity  of  this  lady ;  and 
yet  euch  was  his  gratitude,  tliat  it  had  al- 
most got  the  better  both  of  discretion  and 
shame,  and  made  him  publish  that  which 
would  liave  delamcd  his  own  character, 
rather  than  omit  any  circumstances  which 
might  do  the  fullest  honour  to  his  benefac- 
tor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  the  reader  will  be  surprised, 

Mr.  Jones  was  rather  earlier  than  t!ie 
time  appointed,  and  earlier  than  the  lady ; 
whose  arriv^al  was  hindered,  not  only  by  the 
distance  of  the  place  wdiere  she  dined,  but 
by  some  other  cross  accidents,  very  vexa- 
tious to  one  in  her  situation  of  mind.  He 
was  accordingly  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes 
before  the  door  opened',  and  in  came — no 
other  than  Sophia  herself,  who  had  .<?ft  tlic 
play  before  the  end  of  the  first  act;  for 
this,  as  we  have  already  said,  being  a  new 
play,  at  which  two  large  parties  met,  the 
one  to  damn,  and  the  other  to  applaud,  a 
violent  uproar,  and  an  engagement  between 
the  two  parties,  had  so  terrified  our  he- 
roine, that  she  was  glad  to  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  a  young  gentieman,  v/ho 
safely  conveyed  her  to  her  chair. 

As  Lady  Bellaston  had  acquainted  her 
that  she  should  not  be  at  liome  till  late, 
Sophia,  expecting  to  find  no  one  in  the 
room,  came  hastily  in,  and  went  directly  to 
a  glass,  which  almost  fronted  her,  witiiou; 
once  looking  toAvards  tlie  upper  end  of  the 
room,  where  tlie  statue  of  Jones  now  stood 
motionless.  In  this  glass  it  was,  after  con- 
templating her  own  love^y  face,  that  sh^ 
first  discovered  the  said  statue;  wlien  in- 
stantly turning  about,  she  j^erccived  the 
reality  of  the  vision:  upon  which  she  gave, 
a  violent  scream,  and  scarce  preserved 
herself  from  fainting,  till  Jones  was  able  to 
move  to  her,  and  support  her  in  his  ar.ms. 

To  paint  the  looks  or  thoughts  of  either 
of  these  lovers  is  beyon-d  my  power.  As 
their  sensations,  from  their  mutual  silence 
may  be  jrjdgcd  to  have  been  too  big  fb»" 
their  own  utterance,  it  cannot  be  supposen 
that  I  should  be  able  to  express  them  ;  and 
the  misfortune  is,  that  few  o"  m.y  reader? 
have  beeu  enough  in  love  to  feel  bv  thcii 
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»W'i  la-arts  wliat    paascil  al    this   time  in 

Allcr  a  short  j)aiisc,  Jones,  wtih  raltiTin*^ 

accLMits,    said 'I  see,  niaihrn,  you  arc 

surprised.' '  Surprised!'  answered  she  ; 

'Oh  Heavens!  In(h>ed,  I  am  sur])ris(Mi.  I 
almost  douht  wheihcT  you  arc  the  jmm-sou 
you  seem.' — 'Indeed,'  cries  he,  'my  So- 
piiia — pardon  mc,  madam,  for  this  once 
calHnn^  you  so — I  am  that  very  wretched 
Jones  whom  fortune,  after  so  many  disap- 
pointments, liatli  at  Inst  kindly  conducted 
to  you.  Oh  !  my  Sophia,  did  you  know  the 
th()uaan(]  torments  I  have  sud'ered  in  tiiis 
ionir,  fruitless  pursuit.' — 'Pursuit  of  whom?' 
said  Sophia,  a  little  recollectini^  herself,  and 
assuming  a  reserved  air. — '  Can  you  be  so 
cruel  to  ask  that  question  ?'  cries  Jones. 
'  Need  I  say,  of  you  ?' — '  Of  mc  !'  ansAvered 
Sophia:  'hath  Mr.  Jones  then  any  such 
important  business  with  me  ?' — '  To  some, 
madam,'  cries  Jones,  '  this  might  seem  an 
important  business,'  (giving  her  the  pocket- 
book.)  '  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  find  it  of 
the  same  value,  as  when  it  was  lost.'  So- 
phia took  the  pocket-book,  and  was  going 
to  fepeak,  when  he  interrupted  lier,  thus : — 

Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you,  lose  one  of 
these  precious  moments  which  fortune  hath 
so  kindly  sent  us.  O  my  Sophia!  I  have 
business  of  a  much  superior  kind.  Thus, 
o;i  my  knees,  let  me  ask  your  pardon.' — 
'  My  pardon,'  cries  she  :  '  Sure,  sir,  after 
what  is  passed — you  cannot  expect,  after 
Avhat  I  have  heard.' — '  I  scarce  know  what 
I  say,'  answered  Jones.  '  By  Heavens  !  I 
scarce  wish  you  should  pardon  me.  O, 
my  Sophia !  henceforth  never  cast  away  a 
thought  on  such  a  wretch  as  I  am.  If  any 
remembrance  of  me  should  ever  intrude  to 
give  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  that  tender 
bosom,  think  of  my  unworthiness  ;  and  let 
The  remembrance  of  what  passed  at  Upton 
blot  me  for  ever  from  your  mind.' 

Sophia  stood  trembling  all  this  while. 
Her  lace  was  whiter  than  snow,  and  her 
heart  was  throbbing  through  her  stays. 
But  at  the  mention  of  Upton,  a  blush  arose 
)n  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyc-s,  which  before 
she  had  scarce  lifted  up,  were  turned  upon 
Joneo  with  a  glance  of  disdain.  He  under- 
stood this  silent  reproach,  and  replied  to  it 
thus  :  '  0  my  Sophia  1  my  only  love!  you 
cannot  hate  or  despise  me  more  for  what 
happened  there,  than  I  do  myself:  but  yet 
do  me  the  justice  to  think,  that  my  heart 
was  never  unfaithful  to  you — that  liad  no 
share  in  the  folly  I  was  guilty  of:  it  wms 
even  then  unalterably  yours.  Though  I 
despaired  of  possessing  you,  nay,  almost  of 

ver  seeir.g  you  more,  I  doted  still  on 
70ur  charming  idea,  and  could  seriously 
iove  no  other  woman.  But  if  my  heart 
'lad  not  been  engaged,  she,  into  v/hose 
xirauany  I  accidentally  fell  at  that  cursed 


place,  was  not  an  object  of  serious  K^e. 
liclif've  mi',  my  angiH,   I  have  never  seen 
her  from  that  day  to  this:    and  never  iu 
tend,  or  desire,  to  see  her  again.' 

Sophia,  in  her  lieart,  was  very  glnd  to 
hear  this  ;  l)ut  l()rcing  into  her  iiice  an  air 
of  more  coldness  than  she  had  yet  assumed, 
'  Why,'  said  she,  '  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  takt* 
tVic  trouble  to  make  a  defence  where  you 
arc  not  accused?  If  I  thought<it  worth  while 
to  accuse  you,  I  have  a  charge  of  an  um 
pardonable  nature  indeed.' — 'What  is  it 
for  Heaven's  sake  ?'  answered  Jones,  trem 
bling  and  pale,  expecting  to  licar  of  his 
amour  with  Lady  Bellaston.  'Oh,'  said 
she,  *  how  is  it  possible  ?  Can  every  thing 
noble,  and  every  thing  base,  be  lodged  to- 
getlier  in  the  same  bosom?'  Ladyl3ellas- 
ton,  and  the  ignominious  circumstance  ol 
having  been  kept,  rose  again  in  his  mind, 
and  stopped  his  mouth  from  any  reply. 
'  Could  1  have  expected,'  proceeded  Sophia, 
'  such  treatment  from  you  ?  Nay,  from  any 
gentleman,  from  any  man  of  honour?  To 
have  my  name  traduced  in  public ;  in  inns, 
among  the  meanest  vulgar  1  To  have  any 
little  favours  that  my  unguarded  heart  may 
have  too  lightly  betrayed  me  to  grant, 
boasted  of  there  !  Nay,  even  to  henr  that 
you  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  my  love  !' 

Nothing  could  equal  Jones's  surprise  at 
these  words  of  Sophia  ;  but  yet,  not  being 
guilty,  he  was  much  less  embarrassed  how 
to  defend  himself,  than  if  she  had  touched 
that  tender  string,  at  which  his  conscience 
had  been  alarmed.  By  some  examination, 
he  presently  found,  that  her  supposmg  liim 
guilty  of  so  shocking  an  outrage  against 
his  love  and  her  reputation,  w^as  eniireiv 
owing  to  Partridge's  talk  at  the  inns,  betbre 
landlords  and  servants  ;  fi)r  Sophia  con- 
fessed to  him,  it  was  from  them  that  sne 
received  her  intelligence.  He  had  no  very 
great  dilHculty  to  make  her  believe  that  he 
was  entirely  innocent  of  an  offence  so  fo- 
reign to  his  character ;  but  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  hinder  him  from  going  instantly 
home  and  putting  Partridge  to  death,  which 
he  more  than  once  swore  he  would  do. 
This  point  being  cleared  up,  they  soon 
found  themselves  so  well  pleased  with  each 
other,  that  Jones  quite  forgot  he  had  began 
the  conversation  with  conjuring  her  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  him ;  and  she  was  in  a 
temper  to  have  given  ear  to  a  petition  of  a 
very  different  nature  ;  for  before  they  were 
aware,  they  had  both  gone  so  far,  that  he 
let  fall  some  words  that  sounded  like  a  pro- 
posal  of  marriage.  To  which  she  replied, 
'  That,  did  not  her  duty  to  her  father  for 
bid  her  to  follow  her  own  inclinations,  ruia 
with  him  would  be  more  welcome  to  her, 
than  the  most  affluent  fortune  with  another 
man.'  At  the  mention  of  the  word  ruin,  iw 
started,  let  drop  her  hand,  which  he  l>4d 
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fo%5?ome  time,  and  striking  lils  breast  with 
his  own,  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Sophia  !  can  I  then 
ruin  thee?  No  !  by  Heavens,  no  !  I  never 
will  act  so  base  a  part.  Dearest  Soj)hia, 
whatever  it  costs  me,  I  wilj  renounce  you  : 
I  will  give  you  up :  I  will  tear  all  such  hopes 
t'rom  my  heart  as  are  inconsistent  with  your 
-eal  good.  My  love  I  will  ever  retain,  but 
t  shall  be  in  silence;  it  shall  Ix  at  a  distance 
"rom  you  ;  it  shall  be  in  some  foreign  land; 
rom  whence  no  voice,  no  sigh  of  my  de- 
spair, shall  ever  reach  and  disturb  your 
ears.  And  when  I  am  dead' — He  would 
have  gone  on,  but  Avas  stopped  by  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  Sophia  let  fiill  in  his  bosom, 
upon  which  she  leaned,  without  being  able 
to  speak  one  word.  He  kissed  them  off, 
which,  lor  some  moments,  she  allowed  him 
to  do  without  any  resistance  ;  but  then,  re- 
collecting herself,  gently  withdrew  out  of 
his  arms ;  and,  to  turn  the  discourse  from 
a  subject  too  tender,  and  which  she  found 
she  could  not  support,  bethought  herself  to 
ask  him  a  question  she  never  had  time  to 
put  to  him  before — '  Hov/  he  came  into  that 
room.^'  He  began  to  stammer,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  raised  her  suspi- 
cions by  the  answer  he  was  going  to  give, 
when,  at  once,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Lady  Bellaston. 

Having  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  seemg 
Jones  and  Sophia  together,  she  suddenly 
stopped  ;  when,  after  a  pause  of  a  i'ew  mo- 
ments, recollecting  herself,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  she  said,  though  with 
sufficient  indications  of  surprise,  both  in 
voice  and  countenance,  'I  thought,  Misj? 
Western,  you  had  been  at  the  play?' 

Though  Sophia  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  of  Jones  by  what  means  he  had 
discovered  her,  yd  as  she  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  real  truth,  or  that  Jones 
and  Lady  Bellaston  v/ere  acquainted,  so  she 
was  very  little  confounded ;  and  the  less,  as 
Jie  lady  had,  in  all  their  conversations  on 
„he  subject,  entirely  taken  her  side  against 
ner  father.  With  very  little  hesitation, 
tjierefore,  she  went  through  the  whole  story 
of  what  had  happened  at  the  playhouse,  and 
tke  cause  of  her  hasty  return. 

The  length  of  this  narrative  gave  Lady 
Bellaston  an  opportunity  of  rallying  her 
spirits,  and  of  considering  in  what  manner 
to  act.  And  as  the  behaviour  of  Sophia 
gave  her  hopes  that  Jones  had  not  betrayed 
her,  she  put  on  an  air  of  fjood  liumour,  and 
said,  *I  should  not  have  broken  in  so  ab- 
ruptly u]jon  you,  Miss  Western,  if  I  had 
known  you  had  company.' 

Lady  Bellaston  fixed  her  eyes  on  Sophia 
whilst  she  spoke  these  words.  To  which 
that  poor  young  lady,  having  her  face  over- 
spread with  bl.shes  and  confusion,  an- 
swered, in  a  sti»mmering voice,  'I  am  sure, 
madam,  I  shall  alwavs  think  the  honour  of 


your  ladysr'ij:  fc  company' — 'I  lope,  & 
least,'  cries  Lacjy  Bellaston,  'I  mterruptiic 
business.' — '  No,  madam,'  answered  So- 
phia ;  'our  business  was  at  an  end.  Your 
ladyship  may  Ih}  pleased  to  remember,  1 
have  often  mentioned  the  loss  of  my  pocket- 
book,  which  this  gentleman,  having  very 
luckily  found,  was  so  kind  to  return  it  to 
me  witli  the  bill  in  it.' 

Jones,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Bellaston,  had  been  ready  to  sink  with  fear 
He  sat  kicking  his  lieels,  playing  with  his 
fingers,  and  looking  more  like  a  fool,  if  it 
be  possible,  than  a  young  booby  squire, 
when  he  is  first  introduced  into  a  polite  as- 
senibl3^  He  began,  however,  now  to  re- 
cover Iiimself ;  and  taking  a  hint  from  the 
behaviour  of  Lady  Bellaston,  Avho  he  saw, 
did  not  intend  to  claim  any  acquaintance 
with  him,  he  resolved  as  entirely  to  affect 
the  stranger  on  his  part.  He  said,  'Ever 
since  he  had  the  pocket-book  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  had  used  great  diligence  in  inqui- 
ring out  the  lady  whose  name  was  writ  in 
it;  but  never  till  that  day  could  be  so  for- 
tunate to  discover  her.' 

Sopbia  had,  indeed,  mentioned  tlie  3oss 
of  her  pocket-book  to  Lady  Bellaston ;  bui 
as  Jones,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
never  once  hinted  to  her  that  it  was  in  hi3 
possession,  she  believed  not  one  syllable  of 
what  Sophia  now  said,  and  wondenully 
admired  the  extreme  quickness  of  the  young 
lady,  in  inventing  such  an  excuse.  The 
reason  of  Sophia's  leaving  the  playhouse 
met  with  no  better  credit ;  and,  tiiough  she 
could  not  account  for  the  meeting  between 
these  two  lovers,  she  was  firmly  persuaded 
it  was  not  accidental. 

With  an  aflected  smile,  therefore,  she 
said — '  Indeed,  Miss  Western,  you  have 
had  very  good  luck  in  recovering  your 
money.  xSot  only  as  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  gentleman  of  honour,  but  as  he  hap- 
pened to  discover  to  whom  it  belonged.  I 
think  you  would  not  consent  to  have  it  ad- 
vertised. It  was  great  good  fortune,  sir, 
that  you  found  out  to  whom  the  note  be- 
longed.' 

'  0,  madam.,'  crieo  Jones, '  it  was  enclosed 
in  a  pocket-book,  in  which  the  young  lady'a 
name  was  written.' 

'  That  was  very  fortunate,  indeed,'  cries 
the  lady;  'and  it  was  no  less  so,  that  you 
heard  Miss  Western  was  at  my  iiouse;  for 
she  is  very  little  known.' 

Jones  had  at  length  penectly  recoverea 
his  spirits;  and  as  he  conceived  he  had  now 
an  o{)portunity  of  satislying  Sophia,  as  to 
the  question  she  had  asked  him  just  before 
Lady  Bellaston  came  in,  he  proceeded 
thus:  'Why,  madam,'  answered  he,  'it  was 
by  the  luckiest  chance  imaginable  I  made 
this  discovery.  I  was  men'ioning  what  I 
had  found,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  Mm 
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#lherniijit.  to  :i  lady  at,  llic  masquerade, 

wllO  toKl  1!K\  sllC  l)('li(;VC(l  sllO  kiKMV  wlici'o 

I  niiirlit  SCO  Miss  Western;  and  if  I  would 
come  to  her  liousc  the  next.  ni()rnln«i;,  she 
would  inform  me.  I  went  according  to  h(  r 
?it)pointinent,  but  she  was  not  at  home  ; 
nor  could  I  ever  meet  witli  her  till  this 
morniufx,  when  slie  directed  me  to  your 
lailyiship's  house.  I  came  accordinirly,  and 
dd  myselfthe  honour  to  ask  lor  your  iady- 
enip;  and  upon  my  sayin«^  tliat  I  had  very 
pariicular  business,  a  servant  showed  me 
into  this  room:  where  I  liad  not  heen  long 
belbre  tiie  young  lady  returned.  Irom  the 
play.' 

Upon  liis  mentioning  the  masquerade,  he 
.'ookecl  very  slily  at  Lady  13el!aston,  without 
any  fear  of  being  remarked  l)y  Sophia  ;  for 
she  was  visibly  too  much  confounded  to 
*nake  any  observations.  This  liint  a  little 
alarmed  t!ie  lady,  and  she  was  silent ;  when 
Jones,  who  sav/  the  agitations  of  Sophia's 
mind,  resolved  to  take  the  only  method  of 
relieving  her,  whicli  was  by  retiring:  but 
before  he  did  this,  he  said,  '  I  believe,  ma- 
dam, it  is  customary  to  give  some  reward 
on  these  occasions ; — I  must  insist  on  a 
very  high  one  for  my  honesty  ; — it  is,  ma- 
dam, no  less  than  the  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  pay  another  visit  here.' 

'  Sir,'  replied  the  lady,  '  I  make  no  doubt 
that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  my  doors 
are  never  shut  to  people  of  lashion.' 

Jones  then,  after  proper  ceremonials,  de- 
parted, highly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
no  less  to  that  of  Sophia  ;  who  was  terribly 
alarmed  lest  Lady  Bellaston  should  discover 
what  she  knew  already  but  too  well. 

Upon  the  stairs,  Jones  met  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  Honour,  who,  notwdth- 
standing  all  she  had  said  against  him,  was 
now  so  well-bred  as  to  behave  with  great 
v?ivility.  This  meeting  proved  indeed  a 
lucky  circumstance,  as  he  communicated  to 
her  the  house  where  he  lodged,  with  which 
Sopliia  was  unacquainted. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

In  which  the  thirteenth  book  is  concluded. 

The  elegant  Lord Shaftsbury  somewhere 
objects  to  telling  too  much  truth  ;  by  which 
it  may  be  fiiirly  inferred,  that,  in  some 
cases,  :o  lie  is  not  only  excusable,  but  com- 
mendable. 

And  surely  there  are  no  persons  who 
"liny  so  properly  challenge  a  right  to  this 
commendable  deviatiDn  from  truth,  as 
young  women  in  the  affair  of  love  ;  for 
which  they  may  plead  precept,  education, 
and,  above  all,  the  sanction,  nay,  I  may 
say,  the  necessity,  of  custom  ;  by  which 
Ihey  are  restrained,  not  from  submitting  to 
'Jie  honesi  impulse^  of  nature,   Cfnr  tliPt 

V»L.  I.  Q  Ct 


would  be  a    f)()!ish  j)rohibition,)  hut  froiiJ 
owning  them. 

We  arc  not,  therefore,  ashamed  to  way, 
ihiit  our  heroine  now  [)ursu(;d  the  dictates 
of  the  ahove-mcntioncd  right  honourable 
philosopher.  As  she  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
then,  that  Ladv  Bellaston  was  iirnorant  ci 
the  })('rson  of  Jones,  so  she  determined  to 
kccj)  her  in  that  ignorance,  though  at  the 
exjxMise  of  a  little  fibbing. 

Jones  had  not  bcon  long  gone,  before 
Lady  .Bellaston  cried,  '  Upon  my  word,  a 
good  pretty  yoimg  fellow  :  I  wonder  who 
he  is  :  jbr  I  don't  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  his  face  before.' 

'  Nor  I  neither,  madam,'  cried  Sophia 
'  I  must  say  he  behaved  very  handsomelv 
in  relation  to  my  note.' 

'  Yes ;  and  he  is  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low,' said  the  lady:  'don't  you  think  so.'" 

'I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  him,'  an- 
swered Soj)hia ;  '  but  I  thought  he  seemed 
rather  awkward,  and  ungenteel  than  other- 
wise.' 

'  You  are  extremely  right,'  cries  Lady 
Bellaston  :  '  you  may  see,  by  his  manner, 
that  he  hath  not  kept  good  company.  Nay, 
notwithstanding  his  returning  your  note, 
and  refusing  the  reward,  I  almost  question 
whether  he  is  a  gentleman.  I  have  always 
observed  there  is  a  something  in  persons 
well-born,  which  others  can  never  acquire. 
I  think  I  will  give  orders  not  to  be  at  home 
to  him.' 

'  Nay,  sure,  madam,'  answered  Sophia, 
'  one  can't  suspect  after  what  he  hath  done; 
— besides,  if  your  ladyship  observed  him, 
there  was  an  elegance  in  his  discourse,  a 
delicacy,  a  prettiness  of  expression,  that, 
that — "— 

'I  confess,'   said   Lady  Bellaston,  'the 

fellow  hath  words And  indeed,  So]  hia, 

you  must  forgive  me,  indeed  you  must 

'  I  forgiv^e  your  ladyship  !'  said  Soph  a. 

'  Yes,  indeed  you  m.ust  I'  answered  she. 
laughing ;  '  for  I  had  a  horrible  suspicion 

when  1  first  came  into  the  room- 1  vow 

you  must  forgive  it ;  but  I  suspected  it  was 
Mr.  Jones  himself.' 

'Did  your  ladyship,  indeed?'  cries  So- 
phia, blushing,  and  alTecting  a  laugh. 

'Yes,  I  vow  I  did,' answered  she.  'I 
can't  imagine  wdiat  put  it  into  my  head  ; 
for,  give  the  fellow  his  due,  he  was  gen- 
teelly dressed  ;  which,  I  think,  dear  Sophy, 
is  not  commonly  the  case  with  your  frieni. 

'  This  raillery,'  cries  Sophia,  '  is  a  little 
cruel,  Lady  Bellaston,  after  my  promise  tfc- 
your  ladvship.' 

'Not  "at  all,  child,'  said  the  lady;  'il 
would  have  been  cruel  before ;  but  after 
you  promised  me  never  to  marry  without 
your  father's  consent,  in  which  you  Know 
is  implied  your  givintj  up  Jones,  sure  you 
can  bear  a  little  raillery  on  a  passion  vrhicc 
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was  paraonao.e  cnourrn  in  a  youni^  gin  iii 
the  country,  and  of  which  you  tell  me  you 
have  so  entirely  got  the  belter.  Wliat 
must  I  think,  my  dear  Sophy,  if  you  can- 
not bear  a  Jitll  t  ridicule  even  on  his  dress  ? 
I  shall  begin  to  fear  you  are  very  liir  gone 
mdeed  ;  and  almost  question  whether  you 
have  dealt  ingenuously  with  me.' 

'Indeed,  madam,'  cries  Sophia,  'your 
adyship  mistakes  me,  if  you  imagine  I  had 
any  concern  on  his  account.' 

'On  liis  account!'  answered  the  lady  : 
you  must  have  mistaken  me  ;  I  went  no 
farther  than  his  dress;  fori  Avould  not  in- 
jure your  taste  by  any  other  comj)arison. 
I  don't  imagine,  my  dear  Sophy,  if  your 
Mr.  Jones  had  been  such  a  fellow  as  this ' 

'  I  thought,'  says  Sophia,  '  your  ladyship 
had  allowed  him  to  be  handsome.' 

'Whom,  pray?'  cried  the  lady,  hastily. 

'  Mr.  Jones,'  answered  Sophia  ; — and 
immediately  recollectingherself,  'Mr.  Jones! 
no,  no !  I  ask  your  pardon  ; — I  mean  the 
gentleman  who  was  just  now  here.' 

'  O  Sophy  !  Sophy  I'  cries  the  lady  ;  '  this 
Mr.  Jones,  I  am  afraid,  still  runs  in  your 
head  ' 


'Then,  upon  \,y   /jonour,  madam,' snii 
Sophia,  '  Mr.  Jones  is  as  entirely  indiffer  * 
ent  to  me,  as  tiie  gentleman  who  iust  now 
lelt  us.' 

'  Upon  my  honour,'  said  Lady  Bellaston, 
'  I  believe  it.  i'orgive  me,  therefore,  a 
little  innocent  raiilery  ;  l)ut  I  promise  you  1 
will  never  mention  his  name  any  more.' 

And  now  the  two  ladies  separated,  in 
finitely  more  to  the  delight  of  Sophia  than 
of  Lady  liellaston,  who  would  wrilingly 
have  tormented  her  rival  a  little  longer,  had 
not  business  of  more  importance  called  hef 
away.  As  lor  Sophia,  her  mind  was  not 
perfectly  easy  under  this  first  practice  of 
deceit;  upon  vvhicii,  when  she  retired  to 
her  chamber,  she  reflected  with  the  highest 
uneasiness  and  conscious  shame.  Nor 
could  the  peculiar  hardship  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  at  all 
reconcile  her  mind  to  her  conduct:  ibr  the 
frame  of  her  mind  was  too  delicate  to  bear 
the  thought  of  liaving  been  ";uilty  of  u 
falsehood,  liowevcr  qualified  by  circum- 
stances. Nor  did  this  thought  once  sufier 
her  to  close  her  eyes  during  the  whole  puc- 
ceedlnfT  nlirht. 


BOOK  XIV. 


CONTAINING    TWO    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  L 

«ffn  essay  to  prove  that  an  author  will  write,  the  bet- 
ter for  having  some  knoicicdge  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  wrUes. 

As  several  gentlemen  in  these  times,  by 
tlfe  wonderful  force  of  genius  only,  without 
the  east  assistance  of  learning,  (perhaps, 
without  being  well  able  to  read,)  have  made 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, the  modern  critics,  I  am  told,  have 
iately  begun  to  assert,  that  all  kind  of  learn- 
ing is  entirely  useless  to  a  writer;  and,  in- 
deed, no  other  than  a  kind  f  fetters  on  the 
natural  sprightliness  and  activity  of  the 
imagination,  which  is  thus  weighed  down, 
and  prevented  from  soaring  to  those  liigh 
flights  which  otherwise  it  v.'ould  be  able  to 
rcAcn. 

This  doctrinx?,  I  am  afraid,  is,  at  present, 
carried  much  too  fur :  for  why  should  writ- 
ing difl'er  so  much  from  all  other  arts  ? 
The  nimbleness  of  a  dancing-master  is  not 
fct  ail  prejudiced  by  being  taught  to  move; 
nor  doth  any  mechanic,  I  believe,  exercise 
nis  tools  the  worse  by  liaving  learned  to  use 
hem.    For  my  own  part.  I  cannot  conceive 


(that  Homer  or  Virgil  woull  have  written 
with  more  fire,  if,  instead  of  being  masters  of 
all  the  learning  of  their  times,  they  liad  been 
as  ignorant  as  most  of  the  authors  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  all  tho: 
imagination,  fire,  and  judgment  of  Pitt, 
could  have  produced  those  orations  tlia/ 
have  made  the  senate  of  England,  in  \hcs\i- 
our  times,  a  rival  in  eloquence  to  Greece- 
and  Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  so  well  reac 
in  the  writings  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
as  to  have  transferred  their  whole  spirii 
into  his  speeches,  and  Avith  their  spirit,  their 
knowledge  too. 

I  wouid  not  here  be  understood  to  insist 
on  the  same  fund  of  learning  in  any  of  my 
brethren,  as  Cicero  persuades  us  is  neces- 
sary to  the  composition  of  an  orator.  On 
the  contrary,  very  little  reading  is,  I  con- 
ceive, necessary  to  the  poet,  less  to  the 
critic,  and  the  least  of  all  to  the  politician. 
For  the  first,  perhaps,  Byshe's  Art  of  Po- 
etry, and  a  few  of  our  modern  poets,  may 
suffice;  for  the  second,  a  moderate  heap  of 
plays;  and,  for  the  last,  an  indifferent  col- 
lection of  political  journals. 

To  say  the  tnitii,  I  require  no  m.oretiiiiU 
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hat  a  man  sliou.il  liave  some  littlo  know- 
edu^e  ofllio  subjcot  on  wliicli  he  treats,  ac- 
tordiiii^  to  tlie  o.cl  inaxiru  oC  law,  Qiinm 
^uisquc  nor  it  arleniin  ea  se  cxcrccat.  \Vitl 
lliis  alone,  ;i  writer  may  sometimes  do  tole- 
rably well ;  and,  indeed,  without  this  all  the 
Other  learnino-  in  the  world  will  stand  him 
.n  little  stead. 

For  instance,  let  ussuj)i)ose  that  Homer 
jind  Vir<ril,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  Thucy- 
dides  and  Livy,  could  liave  met  all  to£^ether, 
arid  have  clubbed  their  several  talents  to 
have  composed  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
dancing  :  I  believe  it  will  he  readily  ac^rced 
they  could  not  have  c([ualled  the  excellent 
treatise  which  Mr.  Essex  hath  given  us  on 
that  subject,  entitled,  The  Rudiments  of 
genteel  Education.  And,  indeed,  should 
ihe  excellent  Mr.  Broughton  be  prevailed 
on  to  set  list  to  paper,  and  to  complete  the 
above-said  rudiments,  ])y  delivering  down 
tiie  true  principles  of  athletics,  I  question 
whether  the  world  will  have  any  cause  to 
lament,  that  none  of  the  great  writers, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  have  ever  treated  j 
about  that  noble  and  useful  art. 

To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  examples  in  so 
plain  a  case,  and  to  come  at  once  to  my 
point,  1  am  apt  to  conceive,  that  one  rea- 
son why  many  English  writers  have  total- 
I7  failed  in  describing  the  mianners  of  upper 
life,  may  possibly  be,  that,  in  reality,  they 
know  nothing  of  it. 

This  is  a  knowledge  unhappily  not  in 
the  power  of  many  authors  to  arrive  at. 
Books  will  give  us  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
It ;  nor  will  the  stage  a  much  better  :  the 
fine  gentleman,  Ibrmed  upon  reading  the 
former,  will  almost  always  turn  out  a  pe- 
dant; and  he  who  forms  himself  upon  the 
latter,  a  coxcomb. 

Nor  are  the  characters  drawn  from  these 
models  better  supported.  Vanburgh  and 
Congreve  copied  nature  :  but  they  who 
copy  them,  draw  as  unlike  the  present  age, 
as  Hogarth  would  do  if  he  was  to  paint  a 
rout  or  a  drum  in  the  dresses  of  Titian  and 
ot"  Vandyke.  In  short,  imitation  here  will 
not  do  the  business.  The  picture  must  be 
after  nature  herself.  A  true  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  gained  only  by  conversation, 
and  the  m.anners  of  every  rank  must  be 
seen,  in  order  to  be  known. 

Now  it  happens  that  this  higher  order  of 
.nortals  is  not  to  be  seen,  hke  all  the  rest  of 
the  human  species,  for  nothing,  in  the 
streets,  shops,  and  coflee-houses :  nor  are 
thsy  shown,  like  the  upper  rank  of  animals. 
fcr  so  much  a-j)iece.  In  short,  this  is  a 
aignt  to  which  no  persons  are  admitted, 
ivithout  one  or  other  of  these  qualifications. 
viz.  cither  birth  or  fortune,  or,  what  is 
equivalent  to  both,  the  honourable  profes- 
Bioft  of  a  gamester.  And,  very  unluckily 
or  the  worHj    persons  so  qualified  very 


seldom  care  to  take  u|)on  -.hcmselves  the 
bad  trade  of  wriiing;  which  is  generally 
entered  upon  by  the  1;)W(.t  and  poorer  st)rL, 
as  it  is  a  trade  which  many  think  requires 
no  kind  of  stock  to  set  up  with. 

Hence  those  strange  monsters  in  lace 
and  end)r()idery,  in  silks  and  brocades,  witli 
vast  wigs  and  hoo[)S,  which,  under  the 
name  of  lords  and  ladies,  strut  tiie  atagre, 
to  the  great  delight  of  attorneys  and  their 
clerks  in  the  pit,  and  of  the  citi/.ens  and 
their  a7)])rentices  in  the  galleries;  and  which 
are  no  more  to  be  limnd  in  real  life,  than 
the  centaur,  the  chimera,  or  any  other  crea- 
ture of  mere  fiction.  But,  to  let  my  reader 
into  a  secret,  this  knowledge  of  upper  iife. 
though  very  necessary  for  preventing  mis 
takes,  is  no  very  great  resource  to  a  wriie: 
whose  province  is  comedy,  or  that  kind  of 
novels  which,  like  this  I  am  writing,  is  of 
the  comic  class. 

What  Mr.  Pope  says  of  women,  is  very 
applicable  to  most  in  this  station,  who  are 
indeed  so  entirely  made  up  of  form  and 
afiectation,  that  they  have  no  character  it 
all,  at  least,  none  which  appears.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  the  fiighest  life  is  much  the 
dullest,  and  affords  very  little  humour  or 
entertainment.  The  various  callings  in 
lov/er  spheres  produce  the  great  variety  o\ 
humorous  characters ;  whereas  here,  ex- 
cept among  the  few  who  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  ambition,  and  the  fewer  still 
who  have  a  relish  for  pleasure,  all  is  vanity 
and  servile  imitation.  Dressing  and  cards, 
eating  and  drinking,  bowing  and  courtesy 
ing,  make  up  the   business  of  their  lives. 

Some  there  are,  however,  of  this  rank, 
upon  whom  passion  exercises  its  tyranny, 
and  hurries  them  far  beyond  the  bounds 
which  decorum  prescribes  ;  of  these,  the 
ladies  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
noble  intrepidit}'-,  and  a  certain  superior 
contempt  of  reputation,  from  the  frail  ones 
of  meaner  degree,  as  a  virtuous  woman  of 
quality  is  by  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of 
her  sentiments  from  the  honest  wife  of  u 
yeoman  or  shopkeeper.  Lady  Bellaston 
was  of  this  intrepid  character;  but  let  not 
my  country  readers  conclude  from  her,  that 
this  is  the  general  conduct  of  women  of 
fashion,  or  that  we  mean  to  represent  thenx 
as  such.  They  might  as  well  suppose, 
that  every  clergyman  was  represented  by 
Thwackum,  or  eve^y  soldier  by  Ensign 
Northerton. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  a  greater  error, 
than  that  which  universa..y  prevails  among 
the  vulgar,  who,  borroAving  their  opinion 
from  some  ignorant  satirists,  have  affixed 
the  character  of  lewdness  to  these  times. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  there 
never  was  less  of  love  intrigue  carried  ou 
amor.g  persons  of  condition,  than  nowu 
Our  present  women  have  been  taui^ht  b« 
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theii  /notr.ers  to  (Ia.  their  thoiichts  only  on 
imli.tion  and  vanity,  and  to  despise  tlie 
pleasures  of  love  as  unworthy  their  regard  ; 
and  being  afterwards,  by  the  care  of  such 
mothers,  married  without  having  hus- 
bands, they  seem  pretty  well  confirmed  in 
the  justness  of  those  sentiments  ;  whence 
they  content  themselves,  lor  the  dull  re- 
mainder of  life,  with  the  pursuit  of  more 
innocent,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more  childish 
amusements  ;  the  bare  mention  of  which 
would  ill  suit  with  the  dignity  of  this  his- 
tory. In  my  humble  opinion,  the  true  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  beau  monde  is 
rather  folly  than  vice,  and  the  only  epithet 
which  it  deserve^]  is  that  of  frivolous. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  letters  and  other  matters  which  attend 
amours. 

Jones  had  not  been  long  at  liome,  before 
he  received  the  following  letter  : 

"I  was  never  more  surprised  than  when 
I  found  you  was  gone.  When  you  left  the 
room,  i  little  imagined  you  intended  to 
have  left  the  house  without  seeing  me 
again.  Your  behaviour  is  ail  of  a  piece, 
and  convinces  me  how  much  I  ought  to 
c.espise  a  heart  which  can  dote  upon  an 
idiot ;  Jiough  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
not  admire  her  cunning  more  than  her  sim- 
plicity ;  wonderful  both !  For  though  she 
understood  not  a  word  of  what  passed  be- 
tween us,  yet  she  had  th®  skill,  the  assu 

ranee,  the what  shall  J  call  it  ?  to  deny 

to  my  face,  that  she  knows  you,  or  ever 
saw  you  before.  Was  this  a  scheme  laid 
between  you,  and  have  you  been  base 
enough  to  betray  me?  O,  how  I  despise 
her.  you,  and  all  the  world,  but  chiefly  my 

self!  for 1  dare  not  write  what  I  should 

afterwards  run  mad  to  read ;  but  remem- 
ber, '  I  can  detest  as  violently  as  I  have 
loved." 

Jones  had  but  little  time  given  him  to 
reflect  on  this  letter,  before  a  second  was 
brought  him  from  the  same  hand;  and  this, 
likewise,  we  shall  set  down  ir.  the  precise 
words. 

"  When  you  consider  the  hurry  of  sj)irlls 
in  wliich  I  must  have  written,  vou  cannot  be 
Burpr>ted  at  any  expressions  in  my  former 
note.  Yet,  perhaps,  on  reflectioji,  they 
were  rather  too  warm.  At  least  1  would, 
if  possible,  think  all  owing  to  the  odious 
playhouse,  and  to  the  impertinence  of  a 
foolj  "'vhich  detained  me  beyond  my  a])- 
po-iitment  Hov.'"  easy  is  it  to  think  well 
of  those  we  love  ?  Perhaps  you  desire  I 
Kiho  jld  think  so.  I  hav(^  resolved  to  see 
;nu  '0-1  ght  \  go  come  to  r^?^  immediately. 


"P.  .S.  I  have  ordered  to  i)e  At  horn* 
to  none  but  yourself. 

"  P.  S.  Mv.  Jones  will  imagine  I  sha. 
assist  liim  in  his  defence  ;  for  I  believe 
he  cannot  desire  to  impose  on  mp 
more  than  I  desire  to  impose  on  myself. 

"  P.  S.     Come  immediately." 

T)  the  men  of  intrigue  I  refer  the  dfitei- 
mination,  whether  the  angry  or  the  tender 
letter  f^ave  the  ij-reatest  uneasiness  to  Jones, 
Certain  it  is,  he  had  no  violent  inclination 
to  pay  any  more  visits  that  evening,  unless 
to  one  single  person.  However,  he  thought 
his  honour  engaged;  and  had  not  this  been 
motive  sufficient,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  blow  the  temper  of  Lady  Beilas- 
ton  into  that  flame  of  which  he  had  reason 
to  think  it  susceptible,  and  of  which  he 
feared  the  consequence  might  be  a  dis- 
covery to  Sophia,  which  he  dreaded.  After 
some  discontented  walks,  therefore,  about 
the  room,  he  was  preparing  to  depart, 
when  the  lady  kindly  prevented  him,  not 
by  another  letter,  but  by  her  own  presence. 
She  entered  the  room  very  disordered  in 
her  dress,  and  very  discomposed  in  hei 
looks,  and  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  where, 
having  recovered  her  breath,  she  said : 
'  You  see,  sir,  when  women  have  gone  one 
length  too  far,  they  will  stop  at  none.  If 
any  person  would  have  sworn  this  to  me  a 
week  ago,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  31 
myself.' 

'  I  ho])e,  madam,'  said  Jones,  'my  charm 
ing  Lady  Bellaston  will  be  a!5  dilTlcult  to 
believe  any  thing  against  one  who  is  so 
sensible  of  the  many  obligations  she  hath 
conferred  upon  him.' — '  Indeed  ■'  says  she; 
'sensible  of  obligations!  Did  I  expect  to 
hear  such  cold  language  from  Mr.  Jones  '" 
•  -'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  angel,'  said  he, '  if, 
after  the  letters  I  have  received,  the  terrors 
of  your  anger,  though  I  know  not  how  1 
have  deserved  it — '  'And  have  I  then,' 
says  she,  with  a  smile,  'so  angry  a  counte- 
nance? Hpve  ]  really  brought  a  chiding 
face  Willi  me?' — 'If  there  be  honour  in 
man,'  said  he,  'I  hav^edone  nothing  to  merit 
your  anger.  You  remember  the  appoint- 
ment you  sent  me.  I  went  in  pursuance — ' 
' !  beseech  you,'  cried  she,  '  do  not  run 
ihrough  the  odious  recital.  Answer  me 
but  one  question,  and  I  shall  be  easv. — 
Have  you  not  betrayed  my  honour  to  her  ?' 
Jones  fell  u})oii  his  knees,  and  began  ta 
utter  the  most  violent  protestations,  wheii 
Partridge  came  dancing  and  capering  into 
the  room,  like  one  drunk  with  joy,  crying 
out,  '  She's  found  !  She's  found ! — Here,  sir, 
here  ;  she's  here !  Mrs.  Honour  is  upon  the 
stairs.' — '  Stop  her  a  mom.ent.'  cries  Jones. 
'  Here,  madam,  step  behind  the  bed :  I  have 
no  other  room,  nor  closet,  nor  piace  on 
earth  to  hide  you  in:  sure  neve    was  s<« 
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dainiiM  ai  acciilent.' — 'Dnn.nM  indeed!' 
«aid  the  hi  ly,  as  .she  went  to  her  j>i;u;e()rc()n- 
ceaiinent ;  and  j)resently  aflerwanhs  in  came 
Mrs.  Hononr.  '  Hey  clay,' says  she,  'Mr. 
Jones,  what's  the  matter?  That  impudent 
rascal,  your  servant,  would  scarce  let  me 
.ome  uj)  stairs.  I  iioj^e  he  iiath  not  t!ie  same 
eason  to  Iveep  me  froni  you  as  he  liad  at  Up- 
a)n.  I  suppose  you  liardly  cxjiected  to  see 
me  ;  but  you  have  certainly  bewitched  my 
lady !  Poor,  dear  younii:  lady  !  To  be  sure,  I 
ovesheras  tenderly  as  ifshe  was  my  own  sis- 
ter. Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  il'you  don't 
make  her  a  good  husband  ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
:f  you  do  not,  nothing  can  be  bad  enouo;h 
for  you.'  Jones  begged  her  only  to  whis- 
per, for  that  there  was  a  lady  dying  in  the 
next  room.  '  A  lady !'  cries  she  ;  '  ay,  I 
suppose  one  of  your  ladies.  O,  Mr.  Jones, 
there  are  too  many  of  them  in  the  Avorld ; 
1  believe  we  are  got  into  the  house  of  one  ; 
for  my  Lady  Bellaston,  I  darst  to  say,  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be.' — '  Hush !  hush  !' 
cries  Jones;  'every  word  isoverheard  in  the 
next  room.' — '  I  don't  care  a  farthing,'  cries 
Honour ;  '  1  speaks  no  scaiulal  of  any  one  ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  the  servants  make  no  scru- 
ple of  saying  as  how  her  ladyship  meets 
men  at  another  place,  where  the  house  goes 
under  the  name  of  a  poor  gentlewoman ; 
but  her  ladyship  pays  the  rent,  and  many's 
the  good  thing  besides,  they  say,  she  hath 
of  her.  Here  Jones,  after  expressing  the 
utinjsi  uneasiness,  ofiered  to  stop  her 
mouth: — '  Hey  day!  why  sure,  Mr.  Jones, 
you  will  let  me  speak;  I  speaks  no  scandal, 
for  I  only  says  what  I  heard  from  others — 
and,  thinks  I  to  myself,  much  good  may  it 
do  to  the  gentlewoman  with  her  riches,  if 
she  comes  by  it  in  such  a  wricked  manner. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  better  to  be  poor  an.d  ho- 
nest.'— '  The  servants  are  villains,'  cries 
Jones,  '  and  abuse  their  lady  unjustly.' — 
'  Ay,  to  be  sure,  servants  are  always  vil- 
lains ;  and  so  my  lady  says,  and  won't  hear 
a  word  of  it.' — '  No,  I  am  convinced,'  says 
Jones,  '  my  Sophia  is  above  listening  to 
such  base  scandal.' — '  Nay,  I  believe  it  is  no 
scandal,  neither,'  cries  Honour;  '  fi)r  why 
siiould  she  meet  men  at  another  house  ?  It 
can  never  be  for  any  good :  for  if  she  had 
a  lawful  design  of  being  courted,  as  to  be 
sure  any  lady  may  lawfully  give  her  com- 
pany to  men  on  that  account;  why,  where 
can  be  the  sense?' —  I  protest,'  cries  Jones, 
'  I  can't  hear  all  this  of  a  lady  of  such  lio- 
nour,  and  a  relation  of  Sophia;  besides^,  you 
\Yi[[  distract  the  poor  lady  in  the  next  room. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  walk  with  me  down 
itairs.' — 'Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  let  me 
apeik,  I  have  done.  Here,  sir,  is  a  letter 
from  my  young  Kady, — what  would  some 
men  give  to  have  this  ?  But,  Mr.  Jones,  I 
L'unk  you  are  not  over  and  above  generous; 
•ind  yet  I  nave  heard  some  servants  lay — 


but  I  am  sure  ^'oii  will  do  n  e  the  justice  to 
own  I  never  saw  the  colour  of  your  mo- 
nt'.y.'  Here  Jones  iiastily  took  the  leticf. 
and  presently  after  slipped  five  pieces  int«> 
her  hand.  lie  then  returned  a  thousand 
thanks  to  his  dear  Soj)hia,  in  a  whisper,  and 
begged  her  to  leave  him  to  read  her  'etler; 
she  presently  departed,  not  without  e.x- 
j)ressing  much  grateful  scns<  of  liis  gene- 
rosity. 

Lady  Bel'tiston  now  came  from  behind 
the  curtain.  How  shall  I  describe  her 
rage  ?  Her  tjngue  was  at  /irst  incaj)able 
of  utterance  ;  but  streams  of  fire  darted 
from  her  eyes ;  and  well  indeed  they  might, 
for  her  heart  was  all  in  a  flame.  And  now, 
as  soon  as  her  voice  found  way,  instead  of 
expressing  any  indignation  against  Honour 
or  her  own  servjints,  she  began  to  attack 
poor  Jones.  '  You  see,'  said  she,  '  what  I 
have  sacrificed  to  you  !  my  reputation  !  my 
honour, — gi)ne  for  ever!  And  what  return 
have  I  found?  Neglected,  slighted  for  a 
country  girl,  for  an  idiot.' — '  What  neglect, 
madam,  or  what  slight,'  cries  Jones, '  have 
I  been  guilty  of?' — '  Mr.  Jones,'  said  she, 
'  it  if  in  vain  to  dissemble  ;  if  you  will  make 
me  easy,  you  must  entirely  give  her  up ; 
and,  as  a  ])roof  of  your  intention,  show  me 
the  letter.' — 'What  letter,  madam  ?' said 
Jones.  '  Nay,  surely,'  said  she-,  '  you  can 
not  have  the  confidence  to  deny  your 
having  received  a  letter  by  the  hands  o. 
that  trollop.' — 'And  can  your  ladyship,' 
cries  he,  '  ask  of  me  what  I  must  part  with 
my  honour  before  I  grant  ?  have  I  acted 
in  such  a  manner  by  your  ladyship  ?  Could 
I  be  guilty  of  betraying  this  poor  innocent 
girl  to  you,  what  security  could  you  have, 
that  I  should  not  act  the  same  part  by  your- 
self? A  moment's  reflection  will,  I  am 
sure,  convince  you,  that  a  man  with  whom, 
the  secrets  of  a  lady  are  not  safe,  must  be 
the  most  contemptible  of  wretches.' — 'Very 
well,'  said  she;  '  I  need  not  insist  on  your 
becoming  this  contemptible  wretch  m  your 
own  o])inion ;  for  the  inside  ot  the  it  \e/ 
could  inform  me  of  nothing  more  than  1 
know  already.  I  see  the  footing  you  are 
upon.'  Here  ensued  a  long  conversation, 
which  the  readi:;r,  v/ho  is  not  too  curious, 
will  thank  me  for  not  inserting  at  length. 
It  shall  suffice,  therefore,  to  inform  him, 
that  Lady  Bellaston  grew  more  and  more 
pacified,  and  at  length  believed,  or  aflfected 
to  believe,  his  protestations,  that  his  meet 
ing  with  Sophia  that  evening  was  merely 
accidental,  and  every  other  matter  which, 
the  reader  already  knows ;  and  which,  as 
Jones  set  bef  ne  her  in  the  strongest  fght, 
it  is  plain  thf.  t  she  had  in  reality  no  reason 
to  be  angry  -with  liim. 

She  was  i,ot,  however,  in  her  heart,  per 
fectly  satisfied  with  his  refusa.  to  show  her 

the  letter ;  so  deaf  are  we  to  the  cleircsi 
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reaEoii,  wlid  .  it  argues  against  our  prevail- 
ing ]yas.sioii;.  She  ivas,  indeed,  well  con- 
vinced that  Sophia  possessed  the  first  place 
:n  Jones's  allectiony;  and  yet,  haughty 
and  amorous  as  this  ady  was,  she  suhniit- 
ted  at  last  to  bear  the  second  place  ;  or,  to 
express  it  more  properly  in  a  legal  phrase, 
was  contented  with  the  possession  of  that 
of  which  another  woman  had  the  reversion. 

It  was  at  length  ngreed,  thiit  Jones  should 
for  the  future  visit  at  the  house  :  for  that 
Sophia,  her  maid,  and  all  the  servants, 
Vv^ould  place  these  visits  to  the  account  of" 
Sophia  ;  and  that  she  herself  would  be  con- 
(yidercd  as  the  person  imposed  u})on. 

This  scheme  was  contrived  by  the  lady, 
^nd  highly  relished  by  Jones,  who  was  in- 
deed glad  to  have  a  prosj)ect  of  seeing  Ins 
'Sophia  at  any  rate;  arid  the  lady  herself 
was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  imposition 
on  Sophia,  which  Jones,  she  tl;ought_,  could 
not  possibly  discover  to  her  for  his  ov/n 
oake. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  first 
nsit  ;  and  then,  after  proper  ceremonials, 
the  Lady  Bellaston  returned  hom-e.      ^ 


CHAPTER  III 

Containing  variou.)  matters. 

Jones  was  no  sooner  alone,  than  he  ea 
perly  broke  open  liis   letter,    and  read  as 
iollows: 

"Sir, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  have 
Bulfered  since  you  left  this  house;  and  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  you  intend  coming 
here  again,  I  have  sent  Honour,  though  so 
late  at  night,  as  she  tells  me  she  knows 
your  k)dgings,  to  prevent  you.  I  charge 
you,  by  all  the  regard  you  have  for  me,  not 
10  think  of  visiting  here  ;  for  it  will  cer 
tainly  be  discovered ;  nay,  I  almost  doubt, 
trom  some  things  which  have  dropped  from 
ner  ladyship,  that  she  is  not  already  with- 
out some  suspicion.  Something  favourable 
perhaps  may  liaopen  :  we  must  wait  with 
patience;  but  I  oiice  more  entreat  you,  i( 
you  have  any  concern  for  my  ease,  do  not 
think  of  returning  hither." 

This  letter  administered  the  same  kind 
of  consolation  to  poor  Jones,  which  Job  for- 
merl.y  received  from  his  friends.  Besides 
dCsappointing  all  the  hopes  which  he  pro- 
mised to  liimsell'from  seeing  Sophia,  he  was 
reduced  to  an  unhappy  dilemma,  with  re- 
gard to  Lady  Bellaston  ;  for  there  are  some 
certain  engagements,  which,  as  he  well 
KP.ew,  do  very  di/Bcultly  adn\it  of  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  failure  ;  and  to  go,  after  the 
itrict  prohibition  from  Sophia,  he  was  not 
l*)  be  forced  by  any  human  power.  At 
enj.nli,  after  much  deiiberation,  which  du 


ring  that  night  supplied  the  place  of  s.epp 
he  determined  to  feign  himself  sick:  (or 
this  suggested  itself  as  the  only  means  c! 
failing  the  ai)pointed  visit,  without  inceiis- 
iiig  Lady  Bellaston,  which  lie  had  nior#» 
than  one  reason  of  desiring  to  avoid. 

The  first  thing,  liowever,  which  he  did 
in  the  morning,  was,  to  write  an  answer  to 
Sophia,  which  he  enclosed  in  one  to  Ko 
nour.  He  then  despatched  another  to  La- 
dy Bellaston,  containing  tlie  above-men- 
tioned excuse  ;  and  to  this  he  soon  received 
the  following  answer ; 

"  I  am  vexed  that  I  cannot  see  you  here 
this  afternoon,  but  more  concerned  for  the 
occasion:  take  great  care  of  yourself,  and 
have  the  best  advice  ;  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  danger.  I  am  so  tormented  all  this 
morning  with  fools,  that  I  liave  scarce  a 
moment's  time  to  write  to  you.     Adi-eu. 

"P.  <S'.  I  will  endeavour  to  call  on  you 
this  evening,  at  nine. — Be  sure  to  be  alone." 

Mr.  Jones  now  received  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Miller,  who,  after  some  ibrmal  introduction, 
began  the  tbllowing  speech  : — '  I  am  very 
sorry,  sir,  to  wait  upon  you  on  such  an  oc- 
casion; but  I  hope  you  will  consider  the  ill 
consequence  which  it  must  be  to  the  repu- 
tation of  my  poor  girls,  if  my  liouse  dioult^ 
once  be  talked  of  as  a  house  of  ill-fame.  I 
hope  you  won't  think  me,  therefore,  guilty 
of  impertinence,  if  I  beg  you  not  to  oring 
any  more  ladies  in  at  that  time  of  night. 
The  clock  had  struck  two  before  oneof  them 
went  away.' — '  I  do  assure  you,  madam.' 
said  Jones,  '  th-e  lady  who  was  here  lasi 
night,  and  who  staid  the  latest,  (for  the 
other  only  brought  me  a  letter,)  is  a  womar 
of  very  great  fashion,  and  my  near  relation. 
— '  I  don't  know  what  fashion  she  is  of,'  an 
swered  Mrs.  Miller,  '  but  I  am  sure  no  wo 
man  of  virtue,  unless  a  very  near  relatic]^ 
indeed,  would  visit  a  young  gentleman  al 
ten  at  night,  and  stay  four  hours  in  his 
room  with  him  alone ;  besides,  sir^  the  be- 
haviour of  her  chairmen  shows  what  she 
was  ;  for  they  did  nothing  but  make  j^st:? 
all  the  evenintr  in  the  entrv,  and  asKcd 
Mr.  Partridge,  in  the  hearing  ol  my  own 
maid,  if  madam  intended  to  slay  with  bin 
master  all  night;  witli  a  great  deal  of  stud 
not  proper  to  be  repeated.  I  have  really  a 
great  respect  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  upon  your 
own  account ;  nay,  I  have  a  very  high  obli 
n;ation  to  you  for  your  generosity  to  my 
cousin.  Indceti,  I  did  not  know  bow  verv 
good  you  had  been  till  lately.  Little  did  i 
imagine  to  what  dreadful  courses  the  poot 
man's  distress  had  driven  him.  l>itt]e  did 
I  think,  when  you  gave  me  the  ten  guineas, 
that  you  had  given  them  to  a  highwayman  ' 

'O  Heavens!  What  goodness  haveyoi* 
shown?  How  liave  you  preserved  tiuj 
family  ^  Tlie  character  which  Mr.  Alivvoi. 
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thy  liaiti  loiii.er.y  /^ivcti  n.c  of  yoii,  was,  I 
find,  strictly  true.  And,  indeed,  if  I  had 
no  oblif^ation  to  you,  my  ohligutions  to  liiin 
ore  such,  that,  on  liis  ae.ooutit,  I  sliould 
show  you  the  utmost  rcsj)eot  in  my  power. 
Nay,  l)eHevc  nie,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  if  my 
dau«rhters'  and  my  own  reputation  were 
out  of  the  case,  I  should,  for  your  own 
sake,  be  sorry  that  so  pretty  a  young  ♦gen- 
tleman should  converse  with  these  women  ; 
bu*;  if  you  are  resolved  to  do  it,  I  must  bei^ 
vou  to  take  another  lodo-hisr ;  for  I  do  not 
myscU  like  to  iiavc  such  things  carried  on 
under  my  roof;  but  more  especially  uj)on 
the  account  of  my  girh,  who  have  little, 
Heaven  knows,  besides  their  characters,  to 
recommend  them.'  Jones  started  and 
changed  colour  at  the  name  of  Allworthy. 
'Indeed,  Mrs.  Miller,'  answered  he,  a  little 
warmly,  'I  do  not  take  this  at  all  kind.  1 
will  never  bring  any  slander  on  your  house ; 
hut  I  must  insist  on  seeing  what  company 
I  please  in  my  own  room  ;  and  if  that  gives 
you  any  oficnce,  I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  am 
able,  look  for  another  lodging.' — 'I  am  sorry 
we  must  part,  then,  sir,  said  she  ;  '  but  I 
am  convinced  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  would 
never  come  within  my  doors,  if  he  had  the 
icnst  suspicion  of  my  keeping  an  ill  house.' 
'  Very  well,  madam,'  said  Jones.  'I  hope, 
sir,'  said  she,  '.you  are  not  angry;  for  I 
would  not  for  the  world  offend  any  of  Mr. 
All  worthy's  family.  I  have  not  slept  a 
wink  all  niglit  about  this  matter.' — '  I  am 
sorry  I  iiave  disturbed  3'our  rest,  madam,' 
«aid  Jones ;  '  but  I  beg  you  will  send  Par- 
trid;^  up  to  me  immediately ;'  which  she 
promised  to  do ;  and  then,  with  a  very  low 
courtesy,  retired. 

As  soon  as  Partridge  ariived,  Jones  fell 
upon  him  m  the  most  outrageous  manner. 
*■  How  often,'  said  :ie,  '  am  I  to  sulfer  for 
your  folly,  or  rather  for  my  own  in  keeping 
your  Is  that  tongue  of  yours  resolved  upon 
my  destruction  ?' — 'What  have  I  done,  sir  ?' 
answered  the  affrighted  Partridge.  '  Who 
vras  it  gave  you  authority  to  mention  the 
story  of  the  robbery,  or  tliat  the  man  you 
saw  here  was  the  person  ?' — '  I,  sir  1'  cries 
Parti  idge.  '  Now  don't  be  guilty  of  a  flilse- 
:iood  in  denying  it,'  said  Jones.  '  If  I  did 
iiention  such  a  matter,'  answered  Par- 
,n/Jge,  '  I  am  sure,  I  thougbt  no  harm  :  for 
s.iould  not  liave  opened  my  lips,  if  it  had 
not  been  to  h's  own  friends  and  relations, 
who,  I  imagir^ed,  would  have  let  it  go  no 
farther.' — '  But  I  have  a  much  heavier 
charge  against  you,'  cries  Jones,  '  than 
this.  How  durst  you,  after  all  the  precau- 
tions I  gave  you,  mention  the  name  of  Mr. 
Allwortliy  in  this  house  V  Partridge  denied 
that  lie  <-verhad,  with  many  oaths.  'How 
else,'  said  Jones,  'should  Mrs.  Miller  be 
acquainted  that  tliere  was  any  connexion 
l>ei'vern  him  and  me?    And   \t  is  but  this 


moment  she  told  me,  she  respected  me  on 
his  account.' — 'O  Lord,  sir,'  said  Partridge, 
'I  desire  (»nly  to  be  heard  out:  and  to  be 
sure,  never  was  any  thing  so  unfortunate  ; 
hear  me  i)ut  out,  and  you  will  own  how 
^vr()ngfully  you  have  accu.sed  me.  When 
Mrs.  Honour  came  down  stairs  last  night 
she  met  me  in  the  entry,  and  asked  me, 
when  my  master  had  heard  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy ;  and  to  be  sure  Mrs.  Miller  heard 
the  very  words;  and  the  moment  Madam 
Honour  was  gone,  she  called  me  into  the 
parlour  to  her.  "  Mr.  Partridge,"  says 
she,  "what  Mr.  Allworthy  is  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman mentioned.'*  Is  it  the  great  Mr. 
Allworthy  of  Somersets'nire  ?" — Upon  my 
word,  madam,  says  I,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter. — "Sure,"  says  she,  "you? 
master  is  not  that  Mr.  Jones  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Allworthy  talk  of?" — Upon  my  word, 
madam,  says  I,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter. — "  Then,"  says  she,  turning  to  her 
daughter  Nancy,  says  slie,  "  as  sure  as 
ten-pence,  this  is  the  very  young  gentleman, 
and  he  agrees  exactly  with  the  squire's 
description." 

'  The  Lord  alone  knows  who  it  was  told 
her :  for  I  am  the  arrantest  villain  that  evei 
walked  upon  two  legs,  if  ever  it  came  out 
of  my  mouth.  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  can  keep 
a  secret  when  I  am  desired. — Nay,  sir,  so 
iar  was  I  from  telling  her  any  thing  about 
Mr.  Allworthy,  that  I  told  her  the  very  di- 
rectcontrary;  for  though  I  did  not  contradict 
it  at  that  moment,  yet,  as  second  thoughts, 
they  say,  are  best ;  so  when  I  came  to  con- 
sider that  somebody  must  have  informed 
her,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
the  story ;  and  so  I  went  back  again  into 
the  parlour,  some  time  afterwards,  and  says 
I,  upon  my  word,  says  I,  v/hoever,  says  I, 
told  you  that  this  gentleman  was  Mr.  Jones; 
that  is,  says  I,  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  that 
Mr.  Jones,  told  you  a  confounded  lie  :  and 
I  beg,  says  I,  you  will  never  mention  any 
such  matter,  says  I;  for  my  master, says  I, 
will  tliink  I  must  have  told  you  so ;  and  I 
defy  any  body  in  the  liouse  ever  to  say  I 
mentioned  any  such  word.  To  be  certain, 
sir,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing;  and  I  have  been 
thinking  with  mj^self  ever  since,  how  it  was 
she  came  to  know  it ;  not  but  I  saw  an  old 
woman  here  t'other  day  a-begging  at  the 
door,  who  looked  as  like  her  we  saw  in 
Warwickshire,  who  caused  all  that  mischief 
to  us.  To  be  sure  it  is  never  good  to  pass 
by  an  old  Avoman  without  giving  her  some 
thing,  especially  tf  she  looks  at  you  ;  for  all 
the  world  shall  never  persuade  me  but  that 
they  have  a  great  power  to  do  mischief;  ami 
to  be  sure  I  shall  never  see  an  old  Avoman 
again,  but  shall  think  to  myself,  Infanduu* 
7'eQ^ina,juocs  renovare  dolorem.^ 

The  simplicity  of  Partridge  set  Jones  a 
laughing,  and  put  a  final  end  to  his  ange 
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whicli  had,  indeeti,  seldom  anj^  long  dura- 
tion in  Ills  lAind  ;  and  instead  of  conimcnt- 
nar  on  his  defence,  he  told  him,  he  intended 
presently  to  leave  those  lodgings,  and  or- 
dered him  to  go  aid  endeavt)ur  lo  get  him 
oiliers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Which  we  hope  will  b ;  attentively  perused  by  young 
people  of  both  sexes. 

Partridge  had  no  sooner  left  Mr.  Jones, 
than  Mr.  Nightingale,  with  whom  he  had 
now  contracted  a  great  intimacy,  came  to 
him,  and,  alter  a  short  salutation,  said, 
'  So,  Tom,  I  Iiear  you  had  comj)any  very 
late  last  night.  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  a 
happy  fellow,  who  have  not  heen  in  town 
above  a  fortnight,  and  can  keep  chairs 
waiting  at  your  door  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing.' He  then  ran  on  with  much  common- 
place raillery  of  the  same  kind,  till  Jones  at 
last  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  I  suppose 
you  have  received  all  this  information  from 
Mrs.  Miller,  who  hath  heen  up  here  a  Uttle 
while  ago  to  give  me  warning.  The  good 
v/oman  is  afraid,  it  seems,  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  daughters.' — '  O  !  she  is  won- 
derfully nice,'  says  Nightingale,  '  upon  that 
account ;  if  you  remember,  she  would  not 
let  Nancy  go  with  us  to  the  masquerade.' 
— '  Nay,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  she's  in 
the  right  of  it,'  says  Jones;  'however,  I 
have  Taken  her  at  her  word,  and  have  sent 
Partridge  to  look  for  another  lodging.' — '  If 
vou  will,'  says  Nightingale, '  we  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  again  together ;  ibr,  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  which  I  desire  you  won't  mention 
m  the  family,  1  intend  to  quit  the  house  to- 
day.'— '  What,  hath  Mrs.  Miller  given  you 
warning  too,  my  friend  ?'  cries  Jones. 
'  No,'  answered  ttie  other  ;  '  l>ut  the  rooms 
are  not  convenient  enough.  Besides,  I  am 
grown  weary  of  this  part  of  the  town.  I 
want  to  be  nearer  the  places  of  diversion : 
80  I  am  goino"  to  Pall-Mall.' — '  And  do  you 
intend  to  make  a  secret  of  your  goinn; 
away.'^  said  Jones.  '1  promise  you,'  an- 
swered Nightingale,  '  I  don't  intend  to  bilk 
my  lodgings ;  but  I  have  a  private  reason 
for  not  taking  a  formal  leave.' — '  Not  so 

frivate,'  answered  Jones  ;  '  I  promise  you, 
have  seen  it  ever  since  the  second  day  of 
my  coming  to  the  house.  Here  will  be 
some  wet  eyes  on  your  departure.  Poor 
Nancy!  I  picy  her,  faith  !  Indeed,  Jack, 
vou  have  played  thv  fool  with  that  girl. 
You  have  given  her  a  .onging,  which  I  am 
afraid  nothing  will  ever  cure  her  of 

Nightingale  answered, '  What  the  devil 
would  you  have  me  do?  Would  you  have 
mc  marry  her,  to  cure  her  ?' — '  No,'  an- 
swered Jones  ;  'I  would  not  have  had  you 
uake  love  to  her,  as  you  have  of'en  done 


in  my  presence.  I  have  been  astoniE.fiet.  a 
the  blindness  of  her  mother  in  never  seeing 
it.' — '  Pugh,  see  it !'  cries  Nightingale 
'  What  the  devil  should  she  see  r — '  Why 
see,'  said  Jones,  '  that  you  have  made  ncr 
daughter  distractedly  in  love  with  y:nu 
The  poor  girl  cannot  conceal  it  a  momer.t: 
her  eyes  are  never  ofi"  from  you  and  she 
always  colours  every  time  you  come  into 
the  room.  Indeed,  I  pity  her  licartily ;  for 
she  seems  to  be  one  of  the  bcst-natured 
and  honestest  of  human  creatures.' — 'And 
sOj'  answered  Nightingale,  'according  to 
your  doctrine,  one  mus't  not  anmse  one's 
self  by  any  common  gallantries  with  wo 
men,  ibr  fear  they  should  fill  in  love  with 
us.'--'  Indeed,  Jack,'  said  Jones,  'you  wil- 
fully misunderstand  me  :  I  do  not  fancy 
women  are  so  apt  to  fall  in  love  ;  but  yoa 
have  gone  far  beyond  conmion  gallantries,- 
— •  What,  do  yt)U  suppose,'  says  Nigh  tin- 
gaiC,  •  tnar.  we  have  been  a-bed  together.'*'' 
— '  No,  upon  my  honour,'  answered  Jones^ 
very  seriously,  'I  do  not  suppose  so  ill  of 
you ;  nay,  I  will  go  farther,  I  do  not  ima 
gine  you  have  laid  a  regular  premeditated 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  quiet  of  a 
poor  little  creature,  or  have  even  foreseen 
the  consequence :  for  1  am  sure  thou  art 
a  very  good-natured  fellow ;  and  such  a 
one  can  never  be  guilty  of  a  cruelty  of  that 
kind ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  havs 
pleased  your  own  vanity,  wil-hout  consider- 
ing that  this  poor  girl  was  made  a  sacrifice 
to  it ;  and  w^hile  you  have  had  no  design 
but  of  amusing  an  idle  hour,  you  have  ac- 
tually given  her  reason  to  flatter  herself, 
that  you  had  the  most  serious  designs  in 
her  favour.  Prithee,  Jack,  answer  m& 
honestly  :  to  what  have  tended  all  those 
elegant  and  luscious  descriptions  of  happi- 
ness arising  from  violent  and  mutual  fond- 
ness ?  all  those  w\nrm  professions  of  tender 
ness,  and  generous  disinterested  love  ?  Did 
you  imagine  she  would  not  apply  them .'' 
Or,  speak  ingenuously,  did  not  you  intend 
she  should  ?' — '  Upon  my  soul,  Tom,'  cries 
Nightingale,  '  I  did  not  think  this  was  in 
thee.  Thou  wilt  make  an  admirable  par- 
son. So,  I  suppose,  you  would  not  go  to 
bed  to  Nancy  now,  if  she  would  let  you  r' 
— '  No,'  cries  Jones  ;  '  may  I  be  d — ned  if 
I  would.' — '  Tom,  Tom,'  ansv/ered  Night- 
ingale, '  last  night;  remember  last  nig'lit ! 

' — Wlicn  fv'ry  eye  was  closVI,  and  the  pale  moon 
And  silent  stars  shone  conscious  of  the  thefu' 

'  Lookee,  Mr.  Nightingale,'  said  Jones, 
*  I  am  no  canting  hypocrite,  nor  do  I  pre- 
tend to  the  gift  of  chastity  more  than  my 
neighbours.  I  have  been  guilty  with  wo- 
men, I  own  it ;  but  I  am  not  conscious  that 
I  have  ever  injured  any.  Nor  would  I,  to 
procure  pleasure  to  myself,  be  knowingly 
the  cause  of  misery  to  any  human  being.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  Nightingale,  ' .  celicva 
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you ;  aiul  I  am  conviuccil  you  will  aanut 
ne  of»auy  sucn  tiling.' 

*  I  do,'lV(>in  niy  heart,'  answered  Jones, 
cf  liuving  (lel)au(-lie(l  tlie^rirl,  l)ut  nut  IVoni 
/.avini]^  gained  her  aliections.' 

'  iri  have,'  said  Ni^htingaie,  'I  am  sorry 
lor  it;  but  time  and  aoseiice  will  soon  wear 
otFsuch  imj)ressions.  It  is  a  reeeij)*,  I  must 
take  myself;  lor,  to  confess  Mic  truth  to 
vou,  I  never  liked  any  girl  ha)''  oO  much  in 
iny  whole  lile;  but  [  must '  „  y(»\i  into  the 
whole  secret,  Tom.  My  '..thcr  hath  pro- 
vided a  matcii  lor  m**  with  a  woman  I 
never  saw;  nml  she  is  now  coming  to 
town,  in  order  for  mc  to  make  my  ad- 
dresses to  lier.' 

At  tliese  words,  Jones  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter;  when  Nightingale   cried, 

*  Nay,  prithee,  don't  turn  me  into  ridicule. 
The  devil  take  me  if  I  am  not  half  mad 
about  this  matter!  My  poor  Nancy  !  Oh  1 
Jones,  Jones,  I  wish  I  had  a  fortune  in  my 
own  possession.' 

'  I  heartily  wish  you  had,'  cries  Jones  ; 

*  for  if  this  be  the  case,  I  sincerely  pity  you 
both ;  but  surely  you  don't  intend  to  go 
away  without  taking  your  leave  of  lier  ?' 

'I  w'ould  not,'  answered  Nightingale, 
•undergo  the  pain  of  taking  leave,  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  ;  besides,  I  am  convinced, 
instead  oi  answering  any  good  purpose,  it 
would  ouly  serve  to  inflame  my  poor  Nancy 
the  more.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  would  not 
mention  a  word  of  it  to-day,  and,  in  the 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  intend 
to  depart.' 

Jones  promised  he  would  not;  and  said, 
upon  reflection,  he  thought,  as  lie  had  de- 
termined and  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  he 
took  the  most  prudent  method.  He  then 
told  Nightingale,  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  him ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  agreed  between  them, 
that  Nightingale  should  procure  him  either 
the  ground-floor,  or  the  two  pair  of  stairs; 
for  the  young  gentleman  himself  was  to 
occupy  that  which  was  between  them. 

This  Nightingale,  of  whom  we  shall  be 
presently  obliged  to  say  a  httle  more,  was, 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  a  man 
of  strict  honour,  and,  what  is  more  rare 
among  young  gentlemen  of  the  town,  one 
of  strict  honesty  too :  yet  in  the  aflfairs  of 
.  3ve,  he  was  somev;liat  loose  in  his  morals ; 
rjot  that  he  was  even  here  as  void  of  prin- 
ciple as  gentlemen  sometimes  are,  and 
oltener  aflect  to  be  ;  but  it  is  certain  he 
hac  been  guilty  of  some  indelensible  t'-each- 
ery  to  women,  and  had,  in  a  certain  mys- 
tery, called  Making  Love,  practised  many 
icceits,  which,  if  he  had  used  in  trade,  he 
>rould  have  been  counter,  the  greatest  vil- 
ain  upon  earth. 

But  as  the  world,  I  know  not  well  for 
what  reason,  agree  ,o  see  this  treachery  in 
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a  better  light,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
ashairicd  ol  his  iniquities  of  this  kind,  that 
he  gloried  in  them,  and  would  often  boast 
of  his  skill  in  gaining  of  women,  and  his 
Iriumijlis  over  their  hearts  ;  for  which  he 
h;id  bf-fore  this  vJne  received  some  rebukes 
from  Jones,  who  always  expressed  great 
bitterness  against  any  misbehavkiur  to  the 
fair  part  of  the  species,  who,  if  cor  sidered, 
he  said,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  light  of 
the  dearest  friends,  were  to  be  cultivated, 
honoured,  and  caressed  v/ith  the  utmost 
love  and  tenderness  ;  but  if  regarded  asi 
enemies,  were  a  conquest  of  which  a  man 
ought  rather  to  be  ashamed  than  to  value 
himself  uix)n. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Jl  short  (iccoiud  of  the  history  of  J^rs.  Miller. 

Jones  this  day  eat  a  pretty  good  dinner 
for  a  sick  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  largei 
half  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  In  the  after- 
noon, he  received  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Miller  to  drink  tea  ;  for  that  good  woman 
having  lcarnt,either  by  means  ofPartridge, 
or  by  some  other  means  natural  or  super- 
natural, that  he  had  a  connexion  with  Mr. 
Allworthv,  could  not  endure  the  thouixhts 
of  parting  w^ith  him  in  an  angry  manrjcr. 

Jones  accepted  the  invitation;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  tea-kettle  removed,  and  the 
girls  sent  out  of  the  room,  than  the  widow, 
without  much  prefiice,  began  as  ibllows  : 
'  Well,  there  are  very  surprising  things 
happen  in  this  world;  but  certainly  it  is^a 
wonderful  business,  that  1  should  have  a 
relation  of  Mr.  Allworthy  in  my  house, 
and  never  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
Alas  !  sir,  you  little  imagine  what  a  friend 
that  best  of  gentlemen  hath  been  to  me  and 
mine.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own- 
it  :  it  is  owing  to  his  goodness,  that  I  did 
not  long  since  perish  for  w^ant,  and  leave 
my  poor  little  wretches,  tAvo  destitute, 
helpless,  friendless  orphans,  to  the  care,  or 
rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  world. 

'You  must  know,  sir,  though  I  am  now 
reduced  to  get  my  livinor  bv  lettino-  lodo-- 
ings,  I  was  born  and  bred  a  gentlewoman. 
My  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
died  in  a  considerable  rank  :  but  he  lived 
up  to  his  pay;  and  as  that  expired  with, 
him,  his  family,  at  his  death,  became  be^ 
gars.  We  w^ere  three  sisters.  One  of  us 
had  the  good  luck  to  die  soon  after  of  the 
small-pox  :  a  lad}^  was  so  kind  as  to  take 
the  second  out  of  charity,  as  she  said,  to 
wait  upon  her.  The  mother  of  this  lady 
had  been  a  servant  to  my  grandmother ;, 
and  having  inherited  a  vast  fortune  Iromi 
her.^  .  ^r,  which  he  had  got  by  pawnbrok 
ing,  .-:  married  to  a  gentleman  ot  great 
estate  and  fashion. 
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*Sh€  used  my  Sister  so  barbarously,  often 
upbraiding  her  with  her  birth  and  poverty, 
caUing  her  in  derision,  a  gentlewoman,  that 
J  believe  she  at  length  broke  the  heart  of 
the  poor  girl.  In  short,  she  jkewise  died 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  my  fiithcr. 
Fortune  thought  proper  to  provide  better 
or  me;  and  within  a  month  irom  his  de- 
cease 1  was  married  to  a  clergyman,  who 
had  been  my  lover  a  long  time  before,  and 
who  had  been  very  ill  used  by  my  father 
on  that  account :  for  though  my  poor  father 
could  not  give  any  of  us  a  shilling,  yet  he 
bred  us  up  as  delicately,  considered  us,  and 
would  liave  had  us  consider  ourselves  as 
highly,  as  if  we  had  been  the  richest  heir- 
esses. But  my  dear  husband  forgot  all  this 
usage  ;  and  the  moment  we  became  father- 
less, he  immediately  renewed  his  addresses 
to  me  so  warmly,  that  I,  who  always  liked, 
and  now  more  than  ever  esteemed  hirn, 
soon  complied.  Five  years  did  I  live  in  a 
estate  of  perfect  happiness  with  that  best  of 
men,  till  at  last — Oh!  cruel!  cruel  fortune! 
that  ever  separated  us,  that  deprived  me  of 
the  kindest  of  husbands,  and  my  poor  girls 
of  the  tenderest  parent!  O,  my  poor  girls! 
\  on  never  knew  the  blessing  which  ye  lost. 
\  am  ashamed,  Mr.  Jones,  of  this  womanish 
weakness ;  but  I  shall  never  mention  him 
without  tears.' — 'I  ought  rather,  madam,' 
said  Jones,  'to  be  ashamed  that  I  do  not 
accompany  you.' — '  Well  sir,'  continued 
she,  '  I  was  now  left  a  second  time  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  before;  besides 
the  terrible  affliction  I  was  to  encounter,  I 
.had  two  children  to  provide  for  ;  and  was, 
if  possible,  more  pennyless  than  ever,  when 
that  great,  that  good,  that  glorious  man, 
Mr.  Allworthy,  who  had  some  little  ac- 
quaintance with  my  husband,  accidentally 
iieard  of  my  distress,  and  immediately  writ 
this  letter  to  me.  Here,  ar,  here  it  is :  I 
pat  it  into  my  pocket  to  show  it  to  you. 
This  is  the  ktter,  sir ;  1  must  and  will  read 
it  to  you. 

"  Madam, 

"I  heartily  condole  with  you  on  your  late 
grievous  loss,  which  your  own  good  sense, 
and  the  excellent  lessons  you  must  have 
learned  from  the  worthiest  of  men,  will  bet- 
ter enable  you  to  bear,  than  any  advice 
which  I  am  capable  of  giving.  Nor  have 
'I  any  doubt  that  you,  whom  1  have  heard 
to  be  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  will  suffer 
an.y  immoderate  indulgence  of  grief  to  pre- 
VJ5'«t  you  from  discharging  your  duty  to 
iJioee  poor  infants,  who  now  alone  stand  in 
need  cf  your  tenderness. 

"  However,  as  you  must  be  supposed  at 
present  to  be  incapable  of  much  worldly 
tonsider^tion,  you  will  pardon  my  having 
ordered  a  person  to  -wait  on  yoii,  and  to  pay 
»«u  twenty  guiaeas,  vhich  I  beg  you  will 


accept  till  I  have  the  pleasure  y'e^eemg  yoil, 

and  believe  me  to  be,  madam,  &.c." 

'  This  letter,  sir,  I  received  within  a  fort 
night  after  the  irreparable  loss  I  have  men 
tinned  ;  and  within  a  fortnight  aftenvards, 
Mr.  Allworthy, — the  blessed  Mr.  Allworthy 
came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  when  he  placed  me 
in  the  house  where  you  now  see  me,  gave 
me  a  large  sum  of  money  to  furnish  it,  and 
settled  an  annuity  of  50/.  a-year  upon  me. 
which  I  have  constantly  received  ever  sincfe. 
Judge,  then,  Mr.  Jones,  in  what  regard  ! 
must  hold  a  benefactor,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
prerervation  of  my  life,  and  of  those  dear 
children,  for  whose  sake  alone  my  life  is 
valuable.  Do  net,  therefore,  think  me  im- 
pertinent, Mr.  Jones,  (since  I  must  esteem 
one  for  whom  I  know  Mr.  Allworthy  hath 
so  much  value,)  if  I  beg  you  not  to  con- 
verse with  these  wicked  v^^omen.  You  are 
a  young  gentleman,  and  do  not  know  half 
their  artful  wiles.  Do  not  be  angry  with 
me,  sir,  for  what  I  said  upon  account  of  my 
house  :  you  must  be  sensible  it  would  bfc 
to  the  ruin  of  my  poor  dear  girls.  Besides, 
sir,  you  cannot  but  be  acquainted,  that  Mr 
Allworthy  himself  would  never  forgive  my 
conniving  at  such  matters,  and  particu- 
larly with  you.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  madam,'  said  Jones, 
'  you  need  make  no  farther  apology ;  nor 
do  I  in  the  least  take  any  thing  ill  you  have 
said ;  but  give  me  leave,  as  no  one  can  have 
more  value  than  myself  for  Mr.  Allworthy, 
to  deliv^er  you  from  one  mistake,  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  altogether  for  liis 
honour:  I  do  assure  you,  I  am  no  relation 
of  his.' 

'Alas!  sir,'  answered  she,  'I  know  you 
are  not.  I  know  very  well  wlio  you  are  ; 
for  Mr.  Allworthy  hath  told  me  all ;  but  I 
do  assure  you,  had  you  been  twenty  times 
his  son,  he  could  not  have  expressed  more 
rtgard  f()r  yov  than  he  hath  often  expressed 
in  my  presence.  You  need  not  be  ashamed, 
sir,  of  what  you  are;  I  promise  you  no  good 
person  will  esteem  you  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. No,  Mr.  Jones  ;  the  words,  "  dis- 
honourable birth,"  are  nonsense,  as  my  dear 
husband  used  to  say,  unless  the  word  "  dis- 
honourable" be  applied  to  the  parents  ;  for 
the  children  can  derive  no  real  dishonour 
from  an  act  of  wiiich  they  are  entirely  in 
nocent.' 

Here  Jones  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  then 
said,  '  Since  I  perceive,  madam,  you  ica.l; 
do   know    me,   and   Mr.   Allworthy   hati 
thought  proper  to  mention  my  name  to  yoi 
and  since  you  have  been  so  explicit  with 
me  as  to  your  own  affairs,  I  will  acquaint 
you  with  some  more  circumstances  concern- 
ing myself.'     And  these  Mrs.  Miller  having 
expressed  great  desire  ani  curiosity  to  hear 
he  began  and  related  to  her  his  wliole  his 
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tor}  ,  willioui  once  mentionii'g  the  nnrnc  oi 
Sonliia. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  honest 
minds,  hy  means  ol*  wiiich  they  i^ive  an 
easy  crecht  to  each  other.  Mrs.  MilK'r  be- 
ieved  all  whicii  Jones  told  iier  to  l)e  true, 
and  expressed  much  pity  and  cwncern  lor 
h-Ci.  She  was  be<rinnin<T  to  comment  on 
x.'i  story,  but  Jones  interrupted  her  ;  for, 
as  the  hour  of  assiiruntion  now  (h'ew  ni<^ii, 
^  begjin  to  s(i[)ulatc  lor  a  second  inter- 
/lew  with  the  lady  that  eveninp;,  which  he 
promised  should  be  the  last  at  her  house  ; 
swearing,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was 
one  of  great  distinction,  and  that  nothinjr 
but  what  Avas  entirely  innocent  was  to  pass 
between  tliem ;  and  I  do  (irmly  believe  he 
intended  to  keep  his  word. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  at  length  prevailed  on, 
and  Jones  departed  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  sat  alone  till  twelve  o'clock,  but  no  Lady 
Bellaston  appeared. 

As  we  have  said  that  this  lady  had  a 
great  aflection  for  Jones,  and  as  it  must 
have  appeared  that  she  really  had  so,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  wonder  at  the  first 
faj'ure  of  her  oppointn\ent,  as  she  appre- 
hended him  to  be  confined  by  sickness,  a 
season  when  friendship  seems  most  to  re- 
quire such  visits.  This  behaviour,  there- 
fore, in  the  lady,  may,  by  some,  be  con- 
ceraned  as  unnatural ;  but  that  is  not  our 
fault :  for  our  business  is  only  to  record 
truth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CenfaintKg'  a  scene  which  xve  doubt  not  will  affect 
all  our  readers. 

Mr.  Jones  closed  not  his  eyes  during  all 
the  former  part  of  the  night;  not  owing  to 
Rny  uneasiness  which  he  conceived  at  being 
disappointed  by  Lady  Bellaston  ;  nor  was 
Sophia  herself,  though  most  of  his  waking 
aours  were  justly  to  be  charged  to  her  ac- 
count, the  present  cause  of  dispelling  his 
slumbers.  In  fact,  poor  Jones  was  one  of 
the  best-natured  fellows  alive,  and  had  all 
that  weakness  which  is  called  compassion, 
and  which  distinguishes  this  imperfect  cha- 
racter from  that  noble  firmness  of  mind, 
which  roils  a  man,  as  it  were,  within  him- 
self; and,  like  a  polished  bowl,  enables  him 
to  run  through  the  world  without  being 
once  stopped  by  the  calamities  which  hap- 
oened  to  others.  He  could  not  help,  there- 
.'':)Te,  compassionating  the  situation  of  poor 
Nancy,  whose  love  for  Mr.  Nightingale 
Beemed  to  him  so  apparent,  that  he  was  as- 
tonished at  the  blindness  of  her  motlier, 
who  had  more  than  once,  the  preceding 
evening,  remarked  to  him  the  great  change 
ffi  the  temper  of  her  daughter,  '  v/ho,  from 
Dcing,'  she  said,  '  one  of  the  liveliest,  mer- 


riest girls  in  the  world,  was,  on  a  sudden, 
become  all  gloom  and  melancholy.' 

Sleej),  however,  at  length  got  the  better 
of  all  resistance;  and  now,  as  il"  he  had 
already  been  a  deity,  as  the  ancients  ima- 
gined, and  an  oliiMided  one  too,  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  dear-bought  conquest.  T<» 
speak  simply,  and  without  auy  meti7]ior, 
Mr.  Jones  slept  tJl  eleven  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  would,  perhaps,  have  continued 
in  the  same  quiet  situation  much  longer, 
had  nftt  a  violent  uproar  awakened  him. 

Partridge  v/as  now  summoned,  who,  be- 
ing asked  what  was  the  matter,  answerco, 
'  'I'liat  there  was  a  dreadful  hurricane  below 
stairs  ;  that  Miss  Nancy  was  in  fits  ;  ano 
that  the  other  sister,  and  the  mother,  were 
both  crying  and  lamenting  over  her.'  Jonefl 
expressed  much  concern  at  this  news; 
which  Partridge  endeavoured  to  relieve, 
by  saying,  with  a  smile,  '  lie  fancied  tli€ 
young  lady  was  in  no  danger  of  death  :  for 
that  Susan,'  (which  was  tlie  name  of  i\n' 
maid,)  '  had  given  him  to  understand,  m 
was  nothing  more  than  a  common  afiair. 
In  short,'  said  he,  '  Miss  Nancy  hath  ^-jid 
a  mind  to  be  as  wis^  aS  her  mother ;  that's 
all :  she  v/as  a  little  hungry,  it  seems,  and 
so  sat  down  to  dinner  before  ^race  was 
said  ;  and  so  there  is  a  child  coming  for  the 
Foundling  Hospital.' — '  Prithee,  leave  thy 
stupid  jesting,'  cries  Jones.  '  Is  the  misery 
of  these  poor  wretches  a  subject  of  mirth'.' 
Go  immediately  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  tell 
her  I  beg  leave — Stay,  you  will  make  some 
blunder :  I  will  go  myself;  f()r  she  desired 
me  to  breakfast  with  licr.'  He  then  rose, 
and  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  he  could : 
and  while  he  was  dressing,  Partridge,  not- 
withstanding many  severe  rebukes,  could 
not  avoid  throwing  forth  certain  pieces  (A 
brutality,  commonly  called  jests,  on  this 
occasion.  Jones  was  no  sooner  dress:>d 
than  he  walked  down  stairs,  and,  knocking 
at  the  door,  was  presently  admitted  by  the 
maid  into  the  outward  parlour,  which  was 
as  empty  of  company  as  it  was  of  any  ap- 
paratus for  eating.  Mrs.  Miller  was  in  ihe 
inner  room  with  her  daughter,  whence  tlie 
maid  presently  brought  a  message  to  Mr. 
Jones,  '  That  her  mi&tres3  hoped  he  would 
excuse  the  disappointment ;  but  an  acci- 
dent had  happened,  v.'hich  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  have  the  pleasu.'S  of  his 
company  at  breakfast  that  day;  and  begged 
his  pardon  for  not  sending  him  up  notice 
sooner.'  Jones  desired,  '  she  would  givt 
herself  no  trouble  about  any  thing  so  trilling 
as  his  disappointment ;  that  he  was  heartily 
sorry  for  the  occasion  ;  and  that  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service  to  her,  she  might  con»- 
mand  him.' 

He  had  scarce  opoke  these  woras,  wnea 
Mrs.  Miller,  who  heard  them  all,  suddeni 
uirewopen  the  door,  and  coming  out  to  lu« 
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in  a  flood  of  tears,  said,  '0,  Mr.  Jones  ! 
you  are  certainly  one  of  tlie  best  young 
men  alive.  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks 
tor  your  kind  ofler  of  your  service ;  but, 
aias  !  sir,  it  is  out  of  your  power  to  preserve 
my  poor  girl.  O  my  cliild  !  my  child  !  she 
IS  undone,  she  is  ruined  for  ever!' — '  I  hope, 
madam,'  said  Jones,  '  no  villain — '  '  O, 
Mr.  Jones !'  said  she,  '  that  villain  who 
yesterday  left  my  lodgings,  iiatli  betrayed 
my  poor  girl ;  hath  destroyed  her  :  I  know 
you  are  a  man  of  honour.  You  have  a 
good — a  noble  heart,  Mr.  Jones.  The  ac- 
tions, to  which  I  have  been  myself  a  wit- 
ness, could  proceed  from  no  otlier.  I  will 
tell  you  all :  nay,  indeed,  it  is  impossible, 
after  what  hath  happened,  to  keep  it  a  se- 
t-ret. That  Nightingale,  that  barbarous 
villain,  hath  undone  my  daughter.  She 
is — she  is — oh  !  Mr.  Jones,  my  girl  is  with 
child  by  him ;  and  in  that  condition  he  hath 
deserted  her.  Here  !  here,  sir,  is  his  cruel 
letter:  read  it,  Mr.  Jones,  and  tell  me  if 
such  another  monster  lives.' 
'*'iie  letter  was  as  fc>Hows  : 

♦Dear  Nakc^ 

**As  I  found  it  )mpi>.^bd)le  to  mention  to 
jrou  what,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  no  less  shock- 
ing to  you  than  it  is  to  me,  I  have  taken 
TJiiS  method  to  inform  you,  that  ray  father 
insists  upon  my  immediately  paying  my 
addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  ibrtuiie,  whom 
he  hath  provided  for  my — I  need  not  write 
tiie  detested  word.  Your  own  good  under- 
standing will  make  you  sensible,  how  en- 
tirely J  am  obliged  to  an  obedience,  by 
which  I  shall  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
your  dear  arms.  The  fondness  of  j^our 
mother  may  encourage  you  to  trust  her 
with  the  unhappy  consequence  of  our  love, 
which  may  be  easily  ke])t  a  secret  from  the 
world,  and  for  which  I  will  take  care  to 
provide,  as  I  Avill  for  you.  I  wish  you  n)ay 
leel  less  on  this  account  than  I  have  suffer- 
ed ;  but  summon  all  3^our  fortitude  to  your 
assistance,  and  forgive  and  forget  the  man, 
whom  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  certain 
ruin  could  have  forced  to  write  this  letter. 
!  bid  you  forget  me — I  mean  only  as  a  lover; 
but  tjic  best  of  friends  you  shall  ever  find  in 
"  Your  faithful, 

"  though  unhaj)pv, 

"J.N." 

When  Jones  had  read  this  letter,  they 
h»oTli  stood  silenV  d.uring  a  minute,  l()okin<x 
at  each  other  :  at  last  he  began  thus  :  '  I 
cannot  express,  madam,  liow  much  I  am 
shocked  at  what  I  have  read;  yet  let  me 
hecc  j^Ki,  in  one  particular,  o  take  the  wri- 
ter's advice.  Consider  i).j  reputation  of 
your  daughter.' — '  It  is  none,  it  is  lost,  Mr. 
Jones,'  cried  she,  '  as  well  as  her  innocence. ! 
Hhe  received  the  letter  in  a  room  fuli  of  | 
fompany,  and  immediately  sv/oonuig  away  j 


upon  opening  it,  the  contents  were  knonn 
to  every  one  present.     But  the  loss  of  her 
reputation,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst:  I 
shall   lose  my  child  ;  she  liath  attempteu 
twice  to  destroy  herself  already:  and  thoufi^ji 
she  hath  been  hitherto  prevented,  vows  she 
will  not  outlive  it;  nor  could  I  myself  out- 
live any  accident  of  that  nature.     Wliat 
then  will  become  of  my  little  Betsy,  a  help- 
less  infiint  orphan !    and  the   poor    httle 
wretch  will,  I  l)elieve,  break  her  heart  at 
the  miseries  with  which  she  sees  her  sister 
and  myself  distracted,  while  she  is  i^-norant 
of  the  cause.     O,  'tis  the  most  sensible  and 
best  natured  little  thing!    The  barbarous, 
cruel — hath  destroyed  us  all.     O,  my  poor 
children  !  Is  this  the  reward  of  all  my  cares.^ 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  all  my  prospects .''  Have 
I  so  cheerfully  undergone  all  the  laboui-s  and 
duties  of  a  mother.''  Have  Ibeen  so  tender  of 
their  infancy,  so  careful  of  their  education.' 
Have  I  been  toiling  so  many  years,  denying 
myself  even  the  conveniencics  of  life,  to  pro- 
vide some  little  sustenance  for  them,  to  lose 
one  or  both  in  such  a  manner.'" — 'Indeed, 
madam,'  said  Jones,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'I 
pity  you  from  my  soul.' — 'O!  Mr.  Jones,' 
answered  she,  'even  you,  though  I  know 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  can  have  no  idea 
of  what  I  feel.     The  best,  the  kindest,  the 
most  dutiful  of  children!  O,  my  poor  Nan- 
cy, the  darling  of  my  soul !  the  delight  ji 
my  eyes  !  the  pride  of  my  heart !  too  muci^ 
indeed,  my  pride;  for  to  those  foolish  am- 
bitious  hopcSj  arising  from   her  beauty,  1 
owe  her  ruin.     Alas!  I  saw  with  pleae.^/e 
the  liking  which  this  young  man  had  for 
her.     I  thought  it  an  lionourabie affection; 
and  flattered  my  foolish  vanity  with  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  her  married  to  one  so 
much  her  superior.     And  a  thousand  times 
in  my  presence,  nay,  often  in  yours,  he  fiath 
endeavoured  to  sooth  and  encourage  these 
hopes  by  the  most  generous  expressions  of 
disinterested  love,  which  lie  hath   always 
directed  to  my  poor  girl,  and  which  I,  as 
well  as  she,  believed  to  be  Feal.     Could  I 
have  believed  that  these  were  only  snares 
laid  to  betray  the  innocence  of  my  child, 
and  for  the  ruin  of  us  all  ?'     At  these  words, 
little  Betsy  came  running  into  the  room, 
crying,  '  Dear  mamma,  for  Heaven's  sake 
come  to  my  sister  ;  for  she  is  in  another  fit, 
and  my  cousin  can't  hold  her.'     Mrs.  Mil- 
ler immediately  obeyed  the  summons  ;   but 
f^.rst  ordered  Betsy  to  stay  with  Mr.  Jones, 
and  begged  him  to  entertain  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  saying,  in  a  most  pathetic  vcice, 
'  Good  Heaven  !  let  me  preserve  oneof  mj 
children  at  least.' 

Jones,  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
did  all  he  could  to  comfort  the  little  girl, 
though  he  was,  in  reality,  himself  very 
highly  affected  with  Mrs.  Miller's  story 
He  told   her,  'Her  sister  wo-'d  be  sova 
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Fory  well  apiin  ;  that,  by  taking  on  in  that 
mann'^r,  she  would  not  only  make  Iht  sister 
worse,  but  niako  licr  niotlier  ill  loo.' — '  In- 
ilecil,  sir,' saya  she,  '1  would  not  do  any 
(liinnj  lo  hurt  them,  for  the  world.  I  wotijd 
ourst  my  Iieart  rather  tiian  they  should  see 
:ne  cry.  But  my  })oor  sister  can't  see  me 
cry.  I  am  afraid  she  wil\  never  he  able  to 
8ee  me  cry  any  more.  Indeed,  I  can't  part 
with  her!  indeed  I  can't.  And  then  ])oor 
mamma,  too,  what  will  become  of  her? 
She  says,  aim  will  die  too,  and  leave  me: 
but  I  am  resolved  I  won't  be  lei  t  behind.' — 
*  And  are  you  not  afraid  to  die,  my  little 
Betsy?'  said  Jones.  '  Yes,'  answered  she, 
'I  was  always  al'raid  to  die;  because  I 
>nust  have  left  my  mamma,  and  my  sister; 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  i!;oing  any  where 
with  those  I  love.' 

Jones  was  so  ])leased  with  this  answer, 
Miat  he  eagerly  kissed  the  child  ;  and  soon 
after  Mrs.  Miller  returned,  saying,  'She 
ilianked  Heaven,  Nancy  was  now  come  to 
herself.  And  now  Betsy,'  says  she,  '  you 
may  go  in ;  for  your  sister  is  better,  and 
longs  to  see  you.'  She  then  turned  to 
Jones,  and  began  to  renew  her  apologies 
for  having  disappointed  him  of  his  breakfast. 

'I  hope,  madam,'  said  Jones,  'I  shall 
nave  a  more  exquisite  repast  than  any  you 
could  have  provided  for  me.  This,  I  as- 
sure you,  will  be  the  case,  if  I  can  do  any 
cervice  to  this  httle  family  of  love.  But 
«vhatever  success  may  attend  my  endea- 
vours, I  am  resolved  to  attempt  it.  I  am 
very  much  deceived  in  Mr.  Nightingale,  if, 
notwithstanding  what  hath  happened,  he 
hath  not  much  goodness  of  heart  at  the 
bottom,  as  well  as  v^ery  violent  affection  for 
your  daughter.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  think 
the  picture  which  I  shall  lay  before  him, 
will  atfect  him.  Endeavour,  madam,  to 
comfort  yourself,  and  Miss  Nancy,  as  well 
as  you  can.  I  will  go  instantly  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Nightingale ;  and  I  hope  to  bring  you 
good  news.' 

Mrs.  Miller  fell  upon  tier  knees,  and  in- 
voked all  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
Mr.  Jones:  to  which  she  afterwards  added 
the  most  passionate  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. He  then  departed  to  find  Mr.  Night- 
ingale, and  the  good  woman  returned  to 
comfort  her  daughter,  who  Avas  somewhat 
cheered  at  what  her  mother  told  her;  and 
both  Joined  in  resounding  the  praises  of 
Mr,  j!oncs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Tht  in/d-pvcw  between  Mr.  Jozies  and  Mr.  J^igfU' 
ingale, 

Tes  good  or  evil  we  confer  or  others, 
rery  oilen,  I  believe,  recoils  on  ourselves: 
Por  as  mer'  of  a  bcnigp  disposition  enjoy 


tluMr  own  acts  of  beneficence  equally  wiir 
those  to  whom  they  are  done,  so  there  arc 
scarce  any  natuies  so  entirely  diabolical,  as 
to  be  capable  of  doing  injuries,  without 
paying  themselves  some  pangs  for  the  ruin 
which  they  bring  on  their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  at  least,  was  not  such 
a  person.  On  tlie  contrary,  Jones  found 
him  in  his  new  lodgings,  sitting  melancholy 
by  the  fire,  and  silently  lamenting  the  un- 
happy situation  in  which  he  had  placed 
poor  Nancy.  He  no  sooner  saw  his  friend 
appear,  than  he  arose  hastily  to  meet  liim ; 
anti,  after  much  congratulation,  said,  *  No- 
thing could  be  more  opportune  than  this 
kind  visit;  for  I  was  never  more  in  tlic 
spleen  in  my  life.' 

'I  am  sorry,'  answered  Jones,  'that  I 
bring  news  very  unlikely  to  relieve  you  ; 
nay,  what  I  am  convinced  must,  of  a!. 
other,  shock  you  the  most.  However,  it 
is  necessary  you  should  know  it.  Without 
fiirther  preface,  then,  I  come  to  you,  Mr. 
Nightingale,  from  a  worthy  family,  which 
you  have  involved  in  misery  and  ruin.* 
Mr.  Nightingale  changed  colour  at  thes'- 
words;  but  Jones,  without  regarding  it 
proceeded,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  to  paint 
tiie  tragical  story  Avith  v/hicli  the  reader 
was  acquainted  in  the  last  chapter. 

Nightingale  never  once  interrupted  the 
narration,  though  he  discovered  violent 
em.otions  at  many  parts  of  it.  But  when  it 
was  concluded,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
he  said,  '  What  you  tell  me,  my  friend,  af- 
fects me  in  the  tenderest  manner.  Sure, 
there  n^ver  was  so  cursed  an  accident  as 
the  poor  girl's  betraying  my  letter.  Her 
reputation  might  otherwise  have  been  sate 
and  the  affair  might  have  remained  a  pro 
found  secret;  and  then  the  girl  might  have 
gone  off  never  the  worse  ;  for  many  sucli 
things  happen  in  this  town ;  and  if  the  hus- 
band should  suspect  a  little,  when  it  is  too 
late,  it  will  be  his  wiser  conduct  to  conceal 
his  suspicion  both  from  his  wife  and  tt^e 
world.' 

'Indeed,  my  friend,'  answered  Jones, 
'  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with 
your  poor  Nancy.  You  have  so  entirely 
gained  her  affections,  that  it  is  the  loss  oi 
you,  and  not  of  her  reputation,  which  afflicts 
her,  and  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  her 
and  her  family.' — '  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I 
promise  you,'  cries  Nightingale,  '  she  hath 
my  affections  so  absolutely,  that  my  w^ife, 
whoever  she  is  to  he,  will  have  very  little 
share  in  tliem.' — 'And  is  it  possible,  then,' 
said  Jones.,  'you  can  think  of  deserting 
her.*" — 'Why,  what  can  I  do.''  answered 
the  other.  'Ask  Miss  Nancy,'  replied 
Jones,  warmly.  '  In  the  condition  to  wliicif. 
you  have  reduced  her,  I  sincerely  think  sI>j 
ought  to  determine  what  reparation  j'oti 
shall  make  iier.     Her  interest  alone,  and 
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not  yours,  ought  to  be  your  sde  considera- 
tion. But  if  you  ask  nie,  what  you  shall 
do?  "What  can  you  do  less,'  cries  Jones, 
•  than  fulfil  the  expectations  of  her  family, 
and  her  own?  Nay,  I  sincerely  tell  you, 
they  were  mine  too,  ever  since  I  first  saw 
3''ou  together.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  pre- 
sume on  the  friendsliip  you  liave  favoured 
me  with,  moved  as  I  am  with  compassion 
lor  those  poor  creatures.  But  your  own 
heart  will  hest  sug<^esttoyou,  whetheryou 
have  never  intended,  hy  your  conduct,  to 
persuade  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  dau<^h- 
ter,  into  an  opinion,  that  you  designed  ho- 
nourably ;  and  il'so,  though  there  may  have 
been  no  direct  promise  of  marriage  in  the 
case,  I  v/ill  leave  to  your  own  m)od  under- 
standing, how  far  you  are  bound  to  proceed.' 

*  Nay,  I  must  not  only  conless  what  j^ou 
have  hinted,'  said  Nightingale  ;  '  but,  I  am 
afraid,  even  that  very  promise  you  mention, 
I  have  given.' — '  And  can  you,  alter  owning 
that,'  said  Jones,  '  hesitate  a  moment  ?' — 
'  Consider,  my  friend,'  answered  the  other ; 

•'  {  know  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and 
would  advise  no  one  to  act  contrary  to  its 
rules  :  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  can 
I,  after  this  publication  of  her  disgrace, 
think  of  such  an  alliance  with  honour  ?' — 
'  Undoubtedly,'  replied  Jones  ;  '  and  the 
very  best  and  truest  honour,  which  is  good- 
ness, requires  it  of  you.  As  you  mention 
a  ecrup'e  of  this  kind,  you  will  give  me 
teave  to  examine  it.  Can  you,  with  lio- 
iiour,  be  guilty  of  having,  under  false  pre- 
tences, deceived  a  young  woman  and  her 
family ;  and  of  having,  by  these  means, 
treacherously  robbed  her  of  her  innocence  ? 
Can  you,  with  honour,  be  the  knowing,  the 
wilful  occasion,  nay,  the  artful  contriver  of 
the  ruin  of  a  human  being  ?  Can  you,  with 
honour,  destroy  the  fame,  the  peace,  nay, 
probably,  both  the  life  and  soul,  too,  of  this 
creature?  Can  honour  bear  the  thought, 
that  this  creature  is  a  tender,  helpless,  de- 
fenceless young  woman  ?  A  young  woman 
who  loves,  who  dotes  on  you,  who  dies  for 
you :  who  hath  placed  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  your  promises  ;  and  to  that  confi- 
dence Iiath  sacrificed  every  thing  which  is 
dear  to  her?  Can  honour  support  such  con- 
templations as  these  a  moment  ?' 

*  Common  sense,  indeed,'  said  Niglitin- 
fi^ale,  'warrants  all  you  say;  but  yet  you 
well  know  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  so 
contrary  to  it,  that  was  I  to  marry  a  whore, 
though  rny  own,  I  should  be  asliamed  of 
ever  shovv'-ing  my  face  agam.' 

*Fie  upon  it,  Mr.  Nightingale,'  said 
Jones,  '  do  net  call  her  by  so  \mgenerous  a 
name  :  when  you  promised  to  marry  her, 
ghe  became  your  wife  ;  and  she  hath  sinned 
more  against  prudence  than  virtue.  And 
vhat  is  this  world,  wiiich  you  would  be 
tahamel  to  face,  but  the  vile,  the  Ibolish, 


and  the  profligate  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  Ga^ 
such  a  shame  must  proceed  from  false  tn> 
dcsty,  which  always  attends  false  honoui 
as  its  shadow.  But  I  am  well  assured 
there  is  not  a  man  of  real  sense  and  good- 
ness in  the  world,  who  would  not  honour 
and  applaud  the  action.  But  admit  no 
other  would,  would  not  yo»ir  own  heait, 
my  friend,  applaud  it?  And  do  not  the 
warm',  rapturous  sensations,  which  we  feel 
from  the  consciousness  of  an  honest,  noble» 
generous,  benevolent  action,  convey  more 
delight  to  the  mind,  than  the  undeserveO 
praise  of  miHions  ?  Set  the  alternative 
fairly  before  your  eyes.  On  tlie  one  side 
see  this  poor,  unhappy,  tender,  believir 

firl,  in  the  arms  of  her  wretched  motlicj 
reathing  her  last.  Hear  her  breakii 
heart,  in  agonies,  sighing  out  your  name 
and  lam.enting,  rather  than  accusing,  th 
cruelty  which  weighs  her  down  to  destruc 
tion.  Paint  to  your  imagination  the  c" 
cumstances  of  her  fond  despairing  paren 
driven  to  madness,  or,  perliaps,  to  deaths 
by  the  lose,  of  her  lovely  daughter.  View 
the  poor,  helpless,  orphan  infant;  and, 
when  your  mind  hath  dwelt  a  moment  only 
on  such  ideas,  consider  yourself  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  ruin  of  this  poor,  little,  worthy, 
delenceless  family.  On  the  other  side, 
consider  yourself  as  relieving  tliem  from 
their  temporary  sufferings.  Think  with 
what  joy,  with  what  transports,  that  lovely 
creature  will  fly  to  your  arms.  See  her 
blood  returning  to  her  pale  cheeks,  lier  fiie 
to  her  languid  eyes,  and  raptures  to  her 
tortured  breast !  Consider  the  exultations 
of  her  mother;  the  iiappinessofall !  Think 
of  this  little  family,  made,  by  one  act  oi 
yo-jrs,  completely  happy.  Think  of  this 
alternative  ;  and  sure  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
friend,  if  it  requires  any  long  deliberation, 
whether  he  will  sink  these  wretches  doAvr. 
for  ever,  or,  by  one  generous,  noble  resolu- 
tion, raise  them  all  from  the  brink  of  misery 
and  despair,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human 
happiness.  Add  to  this  but  one  considera- 
tion more  :  the  consideration  that  it  is  youi 
duty  so  to  do — That  the  misery  from  which 
you  will  relieve  these  poor  people,  is  tht 
misery  which  you  yourself  have  wilfuliv 
brought  upon  them.' 

'  O,  my  dear  friend  !'  cries  Nightingale, 
'I  wanted  not  your  eloquence  to  rouse  me 
I  pity  poor  Nancy  from  my  soul,  and  would 
willingly  give  any  thing  in  my  power,  tliat 
no  familiarities  had  ever  passed  between 
us.  Nay,  believe  me,  I  had  many  strug« 
gles  with  my  passion  before  I  could  prevail 
with  myself  to  write  that  cruel  letter,  which 
hath  caused  all  the  misery  in  that  unhappy 
fimiily.  If  I  had  no  inclinations  to  consult 
but  my  own,  I  would  marry  her  to-morro\>' 
morning:  1  would,  by  Heaven  !  But  you 
will  easily  imagine  how  impossible  it  woula 
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6e  to  prevail  on  my  father  to  consent  to 
such  a  niatcli ;  besides,  he  halli  provided 
another  lor  me  ;  and  to-morrow,  by  liis  ex- 
press command,  I  am  to  wait  on  tlic  lady.' 

'I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your 
fatlicr,'  said  Jones  :  '  but  suppose  he  could 
l)c  persuaded,  would  you  yourself  consent 
to  the  only  means  of  preserving  these  i)oor 
people?' — 'As  eagerly  as  I  would  pursue 
iDV  happiness,'  answered  Nightingale  : 
'  lor  I  never  shall  find  it  in  any  other  wo- 
man. O,  my  dear  friend  !  could  you  ima- 
gine what  I  have  lelt  within  these  twelve 
hours  for  my  jioor  girl,  I  am  convinced  she 
would  not  engross  all  your  l)ity.  Passion 
leads  me  only  to  her ;  and  if  I  had  any 
foolish  scruples  of  honour,  you  have  fully 
satisfied  them  :  could  my  father  be  induced 
to  comply  with  my  desires,  nothing  would 
be  wanting  to  complete  my  own  happintss, 
or  that  of  my  Nancy.' 

'  Then  lam  resolved  to  undertake  it,' 
said  Jones.  '  You  must  not  be  angry  with 
me,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  necessary 
to  set  this  afiair,  which,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  could  not  otherwise  be  long  hid  from 
him :  for  things  of  this  nature  make  a  quick 
progress,  when  once  they  get  abroad,  as 
this  unhappily  hath  already.  Besides, 
should  any  latal  accident  follow,  as,  upon 
my  soul,  I  am  afraid  will,  unless  imme- 
diately prevented,  the  public  would  ring  of 
your  name  in  a  manner  which,  if  your  fa- 
ther hath  common  humanity,  must  offend 
him.  If  you  will,  therefore,  tell  me  where 
I  may  find  the  old  gentleman,  I  will  not 
lose  a  moment  in  the  business ;  which, 
while  I  pursue,  you  cannot  do  a  more  ge- 
nerous action  than  by  paying  a  visit  to  the 
poor  girl.  You  will  find  I  Have  not  exag- 
gerated in  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
wretchedness  of  the  family.' 

Nightingale  immediately  consented  to  the 
proposal :  and  now,  having  acquainted 
Jones  with  his  father's  lodging,  and  the 
cofii^e-house  where  he  would  most  proba- 
bly find  him,  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  '  My  dear  Tom,  you  are  going 
to  undertake  an  impossibility.  Ifyou  knew 
my  father,  you  would  never  think  of  ob- 
taining his  consent. — Stay,  there  is  one 
way — suppose  you  told  him  I  was  already 
married,  it  mjght  be  easier  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  fact  afier  it  was  done ;  and,  upon  my 
honour,  I  am  so  affected  with  what  you 
have  said,  and  I  love  my  Nancy  so  pas- 
sionately, I  almost  Avish  it  was  done,-  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence.' 

Jones  greatly  approved  the  hint,  and 
promised  to  pursue  it.  They  then  separa- 
ted, Nightingale  to  visit  his  Nancy,  and 
iooes  in  quest  of  the  old  gentleman. 


CHAl^TEll  VIII. 

What  passed  between  Jones  ind  old  Mr.  J^gkhrt' 
f;ale  ;  with  the  ai-rival  of  a  person  not  yet  men^ 
tioned  in  this  hisioiy. 

Notwithstanding  the  sentiment  of  the 
Roman  satirist,  which  denies  the  divinity 
of  fortune,  and  the  opinion  of  Seneca  to  the 
same  purpose,  Cicero,  who  was,  I  believe, 
a  wiser  man  than  cither  of  them,  expressly 
holds  the  contrary;  and  certain  it  is,  there 
are  some  incidents  in  life  so  very  strange 
and  unaccountable,  that  it  seems  to  require 
more  than  human  skill  and  foresight  in  pro- 
ducing them. 

Of  this  kind  was  what  now  liappened  to 
Jones,  who  found  Mr.  Nightingale  the 
elder  in  so  critical  a  minute,  that  Fortune, 
if  she  was  really  worthy  of  all  the  worsliip 
she  received  at  Rome,  coirid  not  have  con- 
trived such  another.  In  short,  the  old  <^en- 
tleman,  and  the  father  of  the  young  lady 
whom  he  intended  for  his  son,  had  been 
hard  at  it  for  many  hours ;  and  tlie  latter 
was  just  now  gone,  and  had  left  the  former 
delighted  with  the  thoughts  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  a  long  contention,  which  had 
been  betvi^een  the  two  fathers  of  the  future 
bride  and  bridegroom;  in  which  both  en- 
deavoured to  overreach  the  other  ;  and,  as 
it  not  rarely  happens  in  sucli  cases,  both 
had  retreated  fully  satisfied  of  havhig  ob 
tained  the  victory. 

This  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Jones  now 
visited,  was  what  they  call  a  man  of  the 
world;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  directa 
his  conduct  in  this  world,  as  one  who,  being 
fully  persuaded  there  is  no  other,  is  resolv- 
ed to  make  the  most  of  this.  In  his  early 
years  he  had  been  bred  to  trade  ;  but, 
having  acquired  a  very  good  f()rtune,he  had 
lately  declined  his  business;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  had  chanfred  it  from  dealing 
in  goods,  to  dealing  only  in  money,  of  which, 
he  had  always  a  plentiful  fund  at  command-^ 
and  of  which  he  knew  very  well  how  ti 
make  a  very  plentiful  advantage,  sometime^! 
of  the  necessities  of  private  men,  and  some 
times  of  those  of  the  public.  He  had,  in- 
deed, conversed  so  entirely  with  money, 
that  it  may  be  almost  doubted,  whether  he- 
imamned  there  was  anv  other  thinfj  really 
existing  in  the  world  :  this  at  least  may  be 
certainly  averred,  that  he  firmly  believed 
nothing  else  to  have  any  real  value. 

The  reader  will,  I  fancy,  allov/,  that  For- 
tune could  not  hav^e  culled  out  a  more  im- 
proper person  for  Mr.  Jones  to  attack  with 
any  probability  of  success ;  nor  could  the 
whimsical  lady  have  directed  this  attack  iV 
a  more  unseasonable  time. 

As  money,  then,  was  always  uppermost 
in  this  gentleman's  thoughts ;  so  ihe  nio 
ment  he  saw  a  strantrer  within  his  doors.  fU 
immediately  occurred  to  hie  imagmation 
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jiiat  sucli  stranger  was  either  come  (o  bnnrr 
riiin  money,  or  to  fetch  it  from  liim.  And, 
according  9S  one  or  other  of  tliese  thonirlits 
prevailed,  he  conceived  a  favourable  or  un 
favourable  idea  of  the  person  who  aj)- 
Droached  him. 

Unluckily  for  Jones,  the  latter  of  these 
was  the    ascendant   at  present ;  for  as  a 
voung  gentleman  had  visited  him  the  day 
before,  with  a  bill  from  his  son  for  a  j)lay 
ilebt,  he  apprehended,  at  tlie  first  sight  ol" 
Jones,  that  he  was  come  on  such  another 
errand.     Jones,  therefore,  had  no  sooner 
told  iiim,  tliat  he  was  come  on  his  son's  ac- 
count, than  tlie  old  gentleman,  being  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicion,  burst  fortli  into  an 
exclamation,  '  That  he  would  lose  his  la- 
bour.'— '  Js  it  then  possible,  sir,'  answered 
Jones,  'that  you  can  guess  my  business  ?' 
— '  If  I  do  guess  it,'  replied  the  other,  '  I 
repeat  again  to  you,  you  will  lose  your  la 
Dour.     What,  I  suppose,  you  are  one  of 
those  sparks  who  lead  my  son  into  all  those 
scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery,  which  will 
be  liis  destruction ;  but  I  shall  pay  no  more 
of  his  bills,  I  promise  you.     I  expect  he  will 
quit  all  such  company  for  the  future.     If  I 
had  imagined  otherwise,  I  should  not  have 
provided  a  wife  for  him ;  for  I  would  be  in 
Btrumental  in  the  ruin  of  nobody.' — '  How, 
sir,'  said  Jones,  'and  was  this  lady  of  your 
providing?' — '  Pray,  sir,'  answered  the  old 
gentleman,  '  iiow  comes  it  to  be  any  con 
cern  of  yours  ?' — '  Nay,  dear  sir,'  replied 
Jones,  '  be  not  offended  that  I  interest  my 
self  in  what  regards  your  son's  hapj)iness, 
for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  honour  and 
value.      It   was   upon  that  very  account 
I  came  to  w^ait  upon  you.     I  can't  express 
the  satisfactii)n  you  have  given  me,  by  whai 
you  say;  for  I  do  assure  you  your  son  is  a 
person  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  honouj 
Nay,  sir,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the  es 
teem  I  lia  ve  for  you,  who  could  be  so  gene 
rous,  so  gooti,  so  kind,  so  indulgent,  t()])ro- 
vide  such  a  match  for  your  son  ;  a  woman, 
who,  I  dare  swear,  will  make  him  one  of 
the  happiest  men  upon  earth.' 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  which  so  liap- 
pily  introduces  men  to  our  good-liking, 
as  having  conceived  some  alarm  at  their 
fir. I  appearance:  wdien  once  those  ap- 
orehensions  begin  to  vanish,  we  soon  fbr- 
jiet  the  fears  w^hich  they  occasioned,  and 
\it)ok  on  ourselves  as  indebted  for  our  ))re- 
fccnt  ease,  to  those  very  persons  who  at  first 
r.-jised  our  fears. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Nightingale,  who 
no  sooner  found  that  Jones  had  no  demand 
on  him,  as  he  suspected,  than  he  began  to 
Vje  pleased  with  liis  presence.  '  Pray,  good 
Bir,  said  he,  '  be  pleased  to  sit  down.  I  do 
not  remember  to  hav-e  ever  had  the  pleasure 
;of  seeinff  y^ri  before  ;  but  i^  you  are  a 
^IHend  o?  my  son^  and  have  any  thing  to 


say  concerning  this  young  lady,  1  shall  ht 
glad  to  hear  you.  As  to  her  making  him 
happy,  it  will  be  liis  own  fault  if  she  doth 
not.  I  have  discJiargcd  my  duty  in  taking 
care  of  the  main  article.  She  will  bring 
him  a  fortune  capable  of  making  any  rea- 
sonable, prudent,  sober  man,  Jiappy.' — 
'Undoubtedly,'  cries  Jones;  'for  she  is  'n 
herself  a  fortune;  so  beautiful,  so  gentee., 
so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  well  educated  : 
she  is  indeed  a  most  accomplished  young 
lady;  sings  admirably  well,  and  lialh  a 
most  delicate  hand  at  the  harpsicliord.' — '  I 
did  not  know  any  of  these  matters,'  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman,  '  for  I  never  saw 
the  lady;  but  I  do  not  like  her  ihe  worse 
for  what  you  lell  me  :  and  I  am  the  better 
l)leased  with  her  for  not  laying  any  stress 
on  these  qualifications  in  our  bargain.  I 
shati  always  think  it  a  jiroof  of  his  under 
standing.  A  silly  fellow  v/ould  have  brought 
in  these  articles  as  an  addition  to  her  for 
tune;  but,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never 
mentioned  any  such  matter;  though  to  be 
sure  they  are  no  disparagements  to  a  wo 
man.'-- 'I  do  assure  jou,  sir,' cries  Jones, 
'she  hath  them  a^l  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  :  for  my  part,  I  own,  I  was 
afraid  you  might  have  been  a  little  t)ack 
ward,  a  little  less  inclined  to  the  match; 
for  your  son  told  me,  you  had  never  seen 
the  lady ;  therefore  1  came,  sir,  in  that 
case,  to  entreat  you,  to  conjure  you,  as  you 
value  the  happiness  of"  your  son,  not  to  be 
averse  to  his  match  'vitli  a  woman  who 
hath  not  only  all  the  good  qualities  1  liave 
mentioned,  but  many  more.' 

'  ff  that  was  your  business,  sir,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  '  we  are  both  obliged  to 
you  ;  and  you  may  be  perfectly  easy ;  for 
I  give  you  my  word  I  was  very  well  satis- 
fie<l  with  her  fortune.' — 'Sir,'  answered 
Jones,  '  1  honour  you  every  moment  more 
and  m.ore.  To  be  so  easily  satisfied,  so 
very  moderate  on  that  account,  is  a  proot 
jf  the  soundness  of  your  understanding,  as 
well  as  the  nobleness  of  your  mind.' — '  Noi 
so  very  moderate,  young  gentleman,  not  so 
very  moderate,'  answered  the  father.  'Still 
more  and  more  noble,'  replied  Jones;  'and 
give  me  leave  to  add,  sensible:  for  sure  it 
is  little  less  than  madness  to  consider  mo 
ney  as  the  sole  foundation  of  happiness. 
Such  a  woman  as  this  WMth  her  httle,  her 
notliing  of  a  fortune.' — '1  find,'  cries  tiie 
old  gentleman,  'you  have  a  pretty  just 
opimoi"!  of  money,  my  friend  ;  or  else  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  person  of  tlie 
lady,  than  with  her  circumstances.  Wliv, 
pray,  what  fortune  do  you  imagine  this 
lady  to  have  r' — '  Wliat  f'^rtune  !'  criec* 
Jones  ;  '  why  too  contemptible  a  one  to  be 
named  for  your  son.' — 'Well,  well,  well*' 
said  the  other,  '  perhaps  he  migJit  have 
done  better.' — 'That  I  deny,'  ea'd  Jones 
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fbi  she  is  one  of  the  best  of  women.' — 

Av,  ay,  but  in  po;r\t  of  fortune,  I  mean,' 
answert'd  tlio  other:  'and  yet,  as  to  that 
now,  iiow  much  do  you  imagine  your  friend 
is  to  have  r' — '  How  nuicli,'  cries  Jones, 
'  how  much  !  Wiiy,  at  llie  utmost,  perliaj)s, 
two  hundred  pounds.' — '  Do  vou  mean  to 
banter  me,  youn<i^  genlleuian  r'  said  llic  fa- 
ther, a  little  an<jry. — 'No,  u\x)n  my  soul,' 
answered  Jones,  '  I  am  in  earnest :  nay,  I 
believe  I  have  gone  to  the  utmost  fiirtiiinr^. 
'f  I  do  tlic  lady  an  i'jjury,  I  ask  her  par- 
'lon.' — '  Indeed,  you  do,'  cries  the  fither  : 

I  am  certain  she  hath  fifty  times  that  sum  ; 
tnd  she  shall  produce  filly  to  that,  before  I 
consent  that  she  shall  marry  my  son.' — 
'  Nay,'  sai-d  Jones,  '  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of 
consent  now.  If  she  had  not  fifty  farthings, 
your  son  is  married.' — 'My  son  married'' 
answered  the  old  gentleman,  with  surprise. 
'  Nay,'  said  Jones,  '  I  thought  you  was  un- 
acquainted with  it.' — 'My  son  married  to 
Miss  Harris  !'  answered  he  again.  '  To 
Miss  Harris  !'  said  Jones  ;  '  no,  sir,  to  Miss 
Nancy  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
at  whose  liouse  he  lodged  ;  a  young  lady 
wlio,  though  her  mother  is  reduced  to  let 
lodgings' — 'Are  you  bantering,  or  are  you 
in  earnest?'  cries  the  father,  with  a  most 
soiemn  voice. — *  Indeed,  sir,'  answered 
Jones,  '  I  scorn  the  character  of  a  banterer. 
I  came  to  you  in  most  serious  earnest,  ima- 
gining, as  I  find  true,  that  your  son  had 
never  dared  to  acquaint  you  with  a  match 
so  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  fortune, 
though  the  reputation  of  the  lady  will  suffer 
it  no  longer  to  remain  a  secret.' 

While  the  father  stood  like  one  struck 
suddenly  dumb  at  thi^  news,  a  gentleman 
came  into  the  room,  and  saluted  him  by  the 
name  Oi  brotlier. 

Buc  though  tiiese  two  were  in  consan- 
guinity so  nearly  related,  they  were  in  their 
dispositions  almost  the  opposites  to  each 
':)ther.     The  brother  who  now  arrived  had 

ikewise  been  bred  to  trade,  in  which  he  no 
sooner  saw  himself  worth  six  thousand 
pounds,  than  he  purchased  a  small  estate 
with  tne  greatest  part  of  it,  and  retired 
mto  the  country ;  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman  ;  a 
v.3ung  iad^'',  vrho,  though  she  had  neither 
oeauty  nor  fortune,  had  recommended  lier- 
self  to  his  choice,  entirely  by  her  good  hu- 
mour, of  wliich  she  possessed  a  very  large 
share. 

With  this  woman  lie  had,  during  twenty- 
five  y^.irij  ived  a  life  more  resembling  the 
jriodel  which  certain  poets  ascribe  to  the 
^iden  age,  tha:i  any  of  those  patterns 
which  are  furnished  by  the  present  times. 
By  her  he  1:  -id  four  children,  but  none  of 
them  arrived  at  maturity,  except  only  one 
daughter,  whom  in  vulgar  language,  he 
ir.d  his  wife  had  spoiled  ;  that  is,  had  cdu- 
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cated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  :  Jid  fond 
ness,  wliich  she  returned  to  such  a  degree, 
that  slie  had  actually  refused  a  very  extra 
ordinary  match  with  a  gentleman  a  little 
turned  of  forty,  l)ecause  she  could  not  brina^ 
herself  to  part  with  her  parents. 

The  young  lady  whom  Mr.  NightingaiC 
had  inlendeci  lor  his  son,  was  anearneigli 
hour  of  his  brother,  and  an  acquaintance  o! 
his  niece;  and,  in  reality,  it  was  upon  the 
account  of  bis  projected  match,  that  he  v.'as 
now  ccoe  to  town  ;  not  indeed  to  forward, 
but  to  dissuade  his  brother  from  a  purpose 
which  he  conceived  would  inevitably  ruin 
his  nephew;  for  he  foresaw  no  other  event 
from  a  union  with  Miss  Harris,  notwith- 
standing the  largeness  of  her  fortune,  as 
neither  her  person  nor  mind  seemed  to 
him  to  promise  any  kind  of  matrimonial  fe- 
licity ;  f()r  she  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  very 
ugly,  very  aflfected,  very  silly,  and  very  iil- 
natured. 

His  brother,  therefore,  no  sooner  men- 
tioned thcmarriageof  his  nephew  with  Miss 
Miller,  than  he  expressed  the  utmost  satis- 
faction; and  v/hen  the  father  had  very  bit- 
terly reviled  his  son,  and  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  beggary  upon  him,  the  uncle 
began  in  the  following  maiMier: 

'If  you  was  a  little  cooler,  brother,  I 
would  ask  you,  whether  you  love  your  son 
for  his  sake  or  for  your  own  r  You  would 
answer,  I  suppose,  and  so  I  suppo?e  yoj 
think,  for  his  sake  ;  and  doubtless  it  is  hi« 
happiness  which  you  intended  in  ti?e  mar- 
riage you  proposed  fi)r  him., 

'  Now,  brother,  to  prescribe  rules  of  hap  '' 
piness  to  others,  hath  always  appeared  to 
me  very  absurd;  and  to  insist  on  doing  this, 
very  tyrannical.  It  is  a  vulgar  error.  I 
know  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  error.  A  in' 
if  this  be  absurd  in  other  things,  it  is  most 
ly  so  in  the  affair  of  marria/^e,  the  happi- 
ness of  Avhich  depends  entirely  on  the  anec- 
tion  which  subsists  between  the  parties. 

'I  have,  therefore,  always  thought  it  un- 
reasonable in  parents  to  desire  to  clioose  for 
their  children  on  this  occasion,  since  to 
force  affection  is  an  impossible  attempt; 
nay,  so  much  doth  love  aolior  force,  that  I 
know  not  whether,  througti  an  unfortunate 
but  incurable  perverseness  in  our  natures, 
it  may  not  be  even  impatient  of  persuasion. 

'  It  is,  however,  true,  that  though  a  pa- 
rent will  not,  I  think,  wisely  prescribe,  he 
ought  to  be  consulted  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
in  strictness,  perhaps,  should  at  least  nave 
a  negative  voice.  My  nephew,  therefore, 
I  own,  in  marrying  without  asking  voui 
advice,  hath  been  guilty  of  a  fault.  Bur. 
honestly  speakinij,  brother,  havj  you  iiot«i 
little  promoted  this  fault?  Have  not  your 
frequent  declarations  on  this  subject  giver 
him  a  moral  certainty  of  your  refusal,  wheie 
there  was  any  deficiency  in  point  of  fo?" 
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tunc  ?  Nay,  doth  nrA  your  present  ani^er 
arise  solely  from  that  deficiency?  And  ifhe 
hath  failed  in  his  duty  here,  did  you  lot  as 
Tiiuch  exceed  that  authority,  when  you  ah- 
solutely  barffained  with  liini  lor  a  woman 
without  his  knowledi^e,  whom  you  younselT 
never  saw,  and  whom,  if  you  had  seen  and 
krxown  as  well  as  I,  it  must  have  heen  mad- 
ness irn  you  to  liave  ever  thought  of  bring- 
mg  her  inio  your  family. 

'Still  I  own  my  nephew  in  a  fault;  but 
surely  it  is  not  an  unpardonable  fault.  He 
hath  acted  indeed  without  your  consent,  in 
a  matter  in  which  he  ought  to  have  asked 
it ;  but  it  is  in  a  matter  in  which  his  interest 
iS  principally  concerned.  You  yourself 
must  and  v/ill  acknowledge,  that  you  con- 
sulted his  interest  only;  and  if  he  unfor- 
tunately diilered  from  you,  and  hath  been 
mistaken  in  his  notion  of  happiness,  will 
you,  brother,  if  you  lov^e  your  brother,  if 
you  love  your  son,  carry  liim  still  wider 
from  the  point?  Will  you  increase  the  ill 
consequences  of  his  simple  choice  ?  Will 
you  endeavour  to  make  an  event  certain 
misery  to  him»  which  may  accidentally 
prove  so  ?  In  a  word,  brother,  because  he 
nath  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  make  liis 
circumstances  as  affluent  as  you  would, 
will  you  distress  them  as  much  as  you  can  ?' 

By  the  force  of  the  true  Catholic  faith 
St.  Anthony  won  upon  the  fishes.  Orpheus 
and  Amphion  went  a  little  farther,  and,  by 
thie  charms  of  music,  enchanted  things 
merdy  inanimate.  W^onderful,  both  !  But 
neither  history  nor  fable  have  ever  yet  ven- 
lured  to  record  an  instance  of  any  one, 
who,  by  force  of  argument  and  reason,  had 
triumphed  over  habitual  avarice. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  the  fiither,  instead  of 
attempting  to  answer  his  brother,  contented 
himself  with  only  observing,  that  they  had 
always  differed  in  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  education  of  their  children.  'I 
wish,'  said  lie,  '  brother,  you  would  have 
confined  j^our  care  to  your  own  daughter, 
and  never  have  troubled  yourself  with  my 
son,  who  hath,  I  believe,  as  little  profited 
hy  your  precepts,  as  by  your  example.' 
For  young  Nightingale  was  his  uncle's 
godson,  and  had  lived  more  with  him  than 
with  his  father.  So  that  the  uncle  had 
often  declared,  he  loved  liis  nephew  almost 
u^vally  with  liis  own  child. 

Jones  fell  into  raptures  with  this  good 
^ntleman;  and  when,  after  much  persua- 
sion, they  found  the  father  grew  still  more 
Rnd  more  irritated,  instead  of  appeased, 
Jones  conducted  the  uncle  to  his  nephew, 
at  the  hou%e  "»*'Mr3.  MiUer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Contairdjig  strange  mattirt. 

At  his  return  to  his  lodginors,  o,  es 
found  the  situation  of  affairs  greatly  alten:a 
from  what  they  had  been' in  at  his  depar- 
ture. The  mother,  the  two  daughters, 
and  youi:g  Mr.  Nightingale,  were  now  eat 
down  to  supper  together,  when  the  uncle 
was,  at  his  own  desire,  introduced  withou 
any  ceremony  into  tl^e  company,  to  all  o. 
whom,  lie  was  well  known ;  for  he  naa 
several  times  visited  his  nephevr  at  that 
house. 

The  old  gentleman  immediately  walked 
up  to  Miss  Nancy,  saluted  and  v/ished  her 
joy,  as  he  did  afterwards  the  nephew  and 
the  other  sister ;  and,  lastly,  he  paid  the 
proper  compliments  to  his  nephew,  with 
the  same  good  humour  and  courtesy,  as  il 
his  nephew  had  married  his  equal  or  supe 
rior  in  fortune,  with  all  the  previous  requi 
sites  first  performed. 

Miss  Nancy  and  her  supposed  husband 
both  turned  pale,  and  looked  rather  foolish 
than  otherwise  upon  the  occasion  ;  but 
Mrs.  Miller  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
withdrawing ;  and,  having  sent  for  Jones 
into  the  dining-room,  she  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and,  in  a  most  passionate  flood  o/ 
tears,  called  him  her  good  angel,  the  pre 
server  of  her  poor  little  family,  ■with  manj 
other  respectiul  and  endearing  appella 
tions,and  ma(Ie  him  every  acknowledgment 
which  the  highest  benefit  can  extract  from 
the  most  gratetul  heart. 

After  the  firs-  ..ust  of  h^r  passion  was  a 
little  over,  winch  she  declared,  if  she  had 
not  vented,  would  have  burst  her,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  Mr.  Jones,  that  all  mat- 
ters were  settled  between  Mr.  Nightingale 
and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  married  the  next  morning;  at  which 
Mr.  Jones  having  expressed  much  plea- 
sure, the  poor  woman  fell  again  into  a  fit 
of  joy  and  thanksgiviiiix,  which  he  at  length 
with  difficulty  silenced,  and  prevailed  on 
her  to  return  vrith  liim  back  to  the  com 
pany,  whom  they  found  in  the  same  good 
humour  in  which  they  had  left  them. 

This  little  society  now  passed  two  oi 
three  very  agreeable  hours  togettier  ;  m 
which  the  uncle,  who  was  a  very  great 
lover  of  his  bottle,  had  so  well  plied  hi« 
nephew,  that  this  latter,  though  not  drunk, 
began  to  be  somev,'hat  flustered  ;  and  now 
Mr.  Nightingale,  taking  the  old  gentlemau 
with  him  up  stairs  into  the  apartment  he 
had  lately  occupied,  unbosomed  himself  as 
follows : 

'As  you  have  been  always  the  besF:  and 
kindest  of  uncles  to  me,  and  as  you  have 
shown  such  unparalleled  goodness  in  for 
giving  this  match,  which,  to  be  sure,  mav 
Be  thought  a  little  improvident ;  I  shouii. 
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never  lur<^ivc  myRoif  if  I  aitcinpleil  to  ilo- 
ccive  you  in  any  lhin<jr.'  Ho  llien  confessed 
liie  truth,  and  oi)cncd  the  whole  rdiliir. 

'  How,  Jack  !    said    the  old  i^entleinan, 
'  and  are  you  really  tlicn  not  married  to  this 
youn^  woman?' — '  No,  upon  my  honour,' 
answered  Nijj^htinirale,  '  I  have  told  you  the 
simple   truth." — 'My  dear    hoy,"  cries  tiic 
iiRcle,  kissin<^  liim,  '  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
hear  it.     I  was  never  better  jjleased  in  my 
life,     ir  you    liad   been   married    I   should 
have  assisted  you  .is   much  as  was  in  my 
power  to  have  made  the  best  ofa  had  mat- 
ter; but  there  i^  a  great  diHcrence  between 
considering  a  tning  which  is  already  done, 
and  irrecoverable,  and  that  which  is  yet  to 
do.     Let  your  reason  have  rair-j)!ay,  Jack, 
and  you  will  see  this  match  in  so  l()olish  and 
preposterous  a  light,  that  there  will  ])e  no 
need  of  any  dissuasive  arguments.' — '  How, 
sir  1'  replies  young  Nightingale,  'is  tlicre 
tiiis    dilierence    between    having   already 
done  an  act,  and  being  in  bonour  engaged 
to  do  it  ?' — '  Fugh,'  said  1  he  uncle, '  honour 
is  a  creature  of  the  world's  making,  and  the 
world  hath  the  power  of  a  creator  over  it, 
•jmd  may  govern  and  direct  it  as  they  please. 
Now,   you    well    know   how  trivial   these 
breaches  of  coniract  are   thought ;    even 
\he  grossest  make  but  the  wonder  and  con- 
versation of  a  day.     Is  there  a  man,  who 
afterwards  will  be  more  backward  in  giving 
you  his  sister  or  daughter .''  Oris  there  any 
sister  or  daughter  would  be  more  backward 
to  receive  you  ?  Honour  is  not  concerned  in 
these    engagements.' — '  Pardon   me,   dear 
sir,'  criei!)  Nightingale,  '  I  can  never  think 
80 ;  and  not  only  honour,  but  conscience 
and  humanity  are  concerned.     I  am  well 
satisfied,  that,  was  I  nov/  to  disappoint  the 
young  creature,  her  death  would  be  the 
consequence,  and  I  should  look  upon  my- 
self as  her  murderer  ;  nay,  as  her  murderer 
by  the  cruelest  of  all  m.ethods,  by  breaking 
her  heart.' — '  Break  her  heart,  indeed  !  no, 
no.  Jack,'  cries   the  uncle,  '  the  hearts  of 
women  are  not  so  soon  broke :  they  are 
lough,  boy;  they  are  tough.' — 'But,  sir,' 
answered  Nightingale,  'my  own  alfcctions 
are  engaged  ;  and  I  never  could  be  happy  ! 
with  any  other  woman.     How  often  have 
I  heard  you  say,  that  children  should  be  al- 
ways suffered  to  choose  for  themselves,  and 
that  you  would  let  my  cousin  Harriet  do 
3»  !' — '  Why,  ay,'   replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, 'so  I  would  liave  them;  but  then  I 
r^^ould  have  them  choose  wisely.     Indeed, 
vaijk,  you  must  and  shall  leave  this  girl.' — 
*  Indeed,  uncle,'  cries  the  other,  '  I  must  and 
wit  have  her.'— '  You  will,  young  gentle- 
mai;.''  said  the  uncle;  'I   did  not  expect 
Buci)  a  word  from  you.     I  should  not  won- 
der if  yoM  had  used  such  language  to  your 
ather.  who  hath  always  treated  you  like  a 
ioj^,  and  kept  you  at  a  distance  which  a  ty- 


rant pres-irves  over  fiia  subjectfi ;  but  I,  wlio 
have  lived  with  you  u])on  an  equal  looting, 
might  surely  exi)ect  hetter  usage;  but  1 
know  how  to  account  lor  it  all !  It  is  all 
owing  to  your  ])rej)osterous  education,  in 
which  I  have  had  too  little  share.  There 
is  my  daughter,  now,  whom  I  have  brouglit 
up  as  my  friend,  never  doth  any  thing  with- 
out my  advice,  nor  ever  refuses  to  take  it 
when  I  give  it  her.' — '  Yon  have  never  yel 
given  her  advice  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,' 
said  Nightingale  ;  '  for  I  am  greatly  mista 
ken  in  my  cousin,  if  she  would  be  very 
ready  to  obey  even  your  most  positive  com- 
mands in  abandoning  her  inclinations.' — 
'  Don't  abuse  my  girl,'  answered  the  old 
gentleman,  with  some  emotion;  'don'? 
abuse  my  Harriet.  I  have  brought  her  up 
to  have  no  inclinations  contrary  to  my  own. 
By  suffering  her  to  do  whatever  she  pleases. 
I  have  inured  her  to  a  habit  of  being 
pleased  to  do  whatever  I  like.' — '  Pardon 
me,  sir,'  said  Nightingale  ;  '  I  have  not  the 
least  design  to  reflect  on  my  cousin,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  ;  and  in- 
deed I  am  convinced  you  will  never  put  her 
to  so  severe  a  trial,  or  lay  such  hard  com- 
mands on  her  as  you  would  do  on  me. 
But,  dear  sir,  let  us  return  to  the  company; 
for  they  will  begin  to  be  uneasy  at  our  long 
ab.sence.  I  must  beg  one  favour  of  my 
dear  uncle,  which  is,  tliat  he  would  not  say 
any  thing  to  shock  the  poor  girl  or  her 
mother.' 

'Oh!  you  need  not  fear  me,'  answered 
he  ;  '  I  understand  myself  too  well  to  aflront 
women  ;  so  I  will  readily  grant  you  that 
favour;  and  in  return  I  must  expect  an- 
other of  you.' — '  There  are  but  few  of  your 
commands,  sir,'  said  Nightingale,  '  which 
I  shall  not  very  cheerfully  obey.' — '  Nay, 
sir,  I  ask  nothing,'  said  the  uncle,  'but  the 
honour  of  your  company  home  to  my  lodg- 
ing, that  I  may  reason  the  case  a  little  more 
fully  with  you  ;  for  I  would,  if  possible, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  my 
fimily,  notwithstanding  the  headstrong 
folly  of  my  brother,  who,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, is  the  wisest  man  in  the  world.' 

Nightingale,  who  well  knew  his  uncle  tj 
be  as  headstrong  as  his  father,  submitted 
to  attend  him  home  ;  and  then  they  boxh 
returned  back  into  the  room,  where  the  old 
gentleman  promised  to  carry  himself  with 
the  same  decorum  which  he  had  before 
maintained. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Jl  short  chapter,  which  concludes  the  bctk. 

The  long  absence  of  the  uncle  and  ne 
phew  had  occasioned  some  disquiet  in  the 
minds  of  all  whom   they  had  lef\  behirin 
them;  and  Uie   more  as,  ^"^^"-i^  tbe  pr* 
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reding  dialonruc,  the  uncle  had  more  tlian 
3ncc  elevated  liis  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard 
downstairs;  whicli,  thouf^h  they  could  not 
distini^uish  wliat  lie  said,  h"a.d  caused  some 
evil  t9relx)ding  in  Nancy  and  her  mother, 
and  indeed  even  in  Jones  himself. 

When  tb.c  (rood  company,  therefore, 
cgain  assembled,  there  was  a  visible  altera- 
tion in  all  their  faces;  and  the  <Tood  humour 
which,  at  their  last  meeting,  universally 
shone  forth  in  evory  countenance,  was  now 
changed  into  a  much  less  agreeable  aspect. 
It  Vv-as  a  change,  indeed,  common  enough 
to  tlie  weather  in  this  climate,  from  sun- 
shine to  clouds,  from  June  to  December. 

This  alteration  was  not, however,  greatly 
remarked  by  any  present;  for  as  they 
xrcre  all  now  endeavouring  to  conceal  their 
own  thoughts,  and  to  act  a  part,  they  be- 
came all  too  busily  engaged  in  the  scene  to 
be  sj)ectators  of  it.  Thus  neither  tlie  uncle 
nor  nephew  saw  any  symptoms  of  suspi- 
cions in  the  mother  or  daughter;  nor  did 
the  mother  or  daughter  remark  the  over- 
acted compbisance  of  the  old  man,  nor  the 
counterfeit  satisfaction  which  grinned  in 
the  features  of  the  young  one. 

Something  like  this,  I  believe,  frequently 
happens,  where  the  whole  attention  of  two 
friends  bein^  engaged  in  the  part  which 
each  is  to  act,  in  order  to  impose  on  the 
other,  neither  sees  nor  suspects  the  art 
practised  against  himself:  and  thus  the 
thrust  of  both,  (to  borrow  no  improper 
mefaphor  on  the  occasion,)  alike  takes  place. 

From  the  same  reason,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  both  parties  to  be  overreached  in 
a  bargain,  though  the  one  nuist  be  always 
the  greater  loser;  as  was  he  who  sold  a  blind 
h>rse,  and  received  a  bad  note  in  Dayment. 


Our  company  in  aliout  iialf  an  hour  brcKf 
up,  and  the  unce  carrier,  olf  i:is  ncu-c^*" 
hut  not  belbre  the  latte-  had  assure .1  Mjsa 
Nancy,  in  a  whis{)er,  tnat  ne  w»)ii:o  airent 
her  early  in  the  mornaig,  and  fulfi.  all  rusi 
engagements. 

Jones,  who  was  the  .east  conccrne  I  ir. 
this  scene,  sav/  the  nu)st.  lie  did  mdeect 
suspect  the  very  fact ;  for,  besides  observ- 
ing the  great  alteration  in  the  behaviour  ol 
the  uncle,  the  distance  he  assumed,  and  iiia 
overstrained  civility  to  Miss  Nancy,  the 
carrying  ofl"a  bridegroom  from  liis  bride  at 
that  time  of  night,  was  so  extraordinary  a 
proceeding,  that  it  could  be  accounted  lor, 
only  by  iniagining  that  young  Nightinixale 
had  revealed  the  whole  trutli,  wliichth^- 
apparent  openness  of  his  temper,  ana  his 
being  flustered  with  liquor,  made  too  pro 
bable. 

While  he  was  reasoning  with  himse.i 
Avhctiier  he  should  acquaint  these  poo» 
people  Avitfi  his  suspicion,  the  maid  of  tlie 
liouse  inlbrmed  him,  that  a  gentle womar 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  went  im- 
mediately out,  and,  taking  the  candle  fronr: 
the  maid,  ushered  his  visitant  up  stairs, 
who,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Honour,  ac* 
quainted  him  with  such  dreadful  new^s  con- 
cerning his  Sophia,  that  he  immediately 
lost  ail  consideration  ior  every  other  per- 
son ;  and  his  whole  stock  of  compassion 
was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  reflections  on 
his  own  misery,  and  on  that  of  his  unfor- 
tunate angel. 

What  tliis  dreadful  matter  was,  the  rca.d- 
er  Avill  be  informed,  after  we  have  first  re- 
lated the  many  preceding  steps  which  pro- 
duced it,  and  those  will  be  the  subject  «^ 
the  followinir  book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

7'oo  short  to  need  a  preface. 

Therk  are  a  set  of  religious,  or  rather 
nriora!,  writers,  wh-o  teach  that  virtue  is  the 
certain  road  to  hajipiness,  and  vice  to  mise- 
ry, in  this  world.  A  very  wholesome  and 
comfortable  doctrine,  and  to  which  we  have 
out  one  objection,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
true. 

Indeed,  if  by  virtue  these  writers  mean 
ihe  exercise  of  those  cardinal  virtues,  which, 


like  good  housewives,  stay  at  liome,  ana 
mind  only  the  businessof  their  own  familv, 
I  shall  very  readily  concede  the  point ;  for 
so  surely  do  all  these  contribute  and  lead  to 
liappiness,  that  I  could  almost  wisli,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  usages, 
to  call  them  rather  by  the  name  of  wisdom, 
than  by  that  of  virtue  ;  for  with  regard  to 
this  life,  no  system,  I  conceive,  was  ever  wiser 
than  that  of  the  ancient  Epicurc,ans,  who 
held  this  wisdom  to  constitu'.e  the  d;iei 
good ;  nor  fboiisher  than  that  of  their  op 
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nosiles,  tluiso  nuxfcni  epicures,  who  pl-icc 
ftU  felicity  in  the  abundant  gratificati(y\  ol' 
every  sensua'.  appetite. 

But  if  by  virtue  is  meant,  (as  I  abuost 
think  it  ou^bt,)  a  certain  relative  quabty, 
whidi  is  always  busying  it^self  witliout 
doors,  and  seems  as  much  interested  in  pur- 
suing tlie  good  of  others  as  its  own,  1  can- 
not so  easily  agree  that  tiiis  is  the  surest 
way  to  liuman  happiness;  because  I  am 
aiVaid  we  must  then  include  poverty  and 
contemj>t;  with  all  the  mischiefs  which 
backbiting,  envy,  and  ingratitude,  can 
bring  on  mankind,  in  our  idea  of  liappiness; 
nay,  sometimes,  perhaps,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  wait  upon  the  said  happiness  to 
a  jail ;  since  many,  by  the  above  virtue, 
have  brought  themselves  thitlier. 

I  have  not  now  leisure  to  enter  upon  so 
large  a  field  of  speculation,  as  liere  seems 
opening  upon  me  :  my  design  was,  to  wii)e 
oil'  a  doctrine  that  lay  in  my  way:  since, 
while  Mr.  Jones  was  acting  the  most  vir- 
tuous part  imaginable,  in  labouring  to  pre- 
serve his  fellow-creatures  from  destruction, 
the  devil,  or  some  other  evil  spirit,  one 
perhaps  clothed  in  human  flesh,  was  hard 
at  work  to  make  him  completely  miserable, 
in  the  ruin  of  his  Sophia. 

This,  therefore,  would  seem  an  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  it*  indeed  it  was  a  rule  ; 
but  as  we  have,  in  our  voyage  through 
life,  seen  so  many  other  exceptions  to  it, 
v/e  choose  to  dispute  the  doctrine  on  wliich 
it  is  founded,  which  we  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  christian,  which  we  are  convinced  is. 
not  true,  and  which  is  indeed  destructive  of 
one  of  the  noblest  arguments  that  reason 
alone  can  furnish  for  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality. 

But  as  the  reader's  curiosity,  (if  he  hath 
any,)  must  be  now  awake  and  hungry,  we 
shall  proceed  to  feed  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 


CHAPTER  H. 

[n   which  is  opened  a  very  black  design  against 
Sophia. 

I  REMEMBER  a  wlse  old  gentleman,  who 
used  to  say,  '  When  children  are  doing 
nothing,  they  are  doing  mischief.'  I  will 
not  enlarge  this  quaint  saying  to  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creatjon  in  general ; 
but  so  far  I  may  be  allowed,  that  when  the 
eilects  of  female  jealousy  do  not  appear 
apenly  in  their  proper  colours  of  rage  and 
lury,  .we  may  suspect  that  mischievous 
passion  to  be  at  work  ])rivfitely,  and  at- 
tempting to  undermine  whai,  it  doth  not 
attack  above  ground. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
Lady  Bellaston,  who,  under  all  the  smiles 
which  8he  wore  in  her  countenance,  con- 
realed  much  indignatioi.  agiimst  Sophia; 


an(^,  as  she  plainly  saw  that  th  8  younj 
lady  stood  between  iier  and  the  full  iiidul 
gence  of  her  desires,  she  resnived  to  get 
rid  of  her  by  some  means  ar  other ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accomi)lishing  this  presented  itiself 
to  her. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  remcml)cr, 
that  when  Sophia  was  thrown  into  tliat 
consternation  at  the  playhouse,  by  the  wit 
and  humour  of  a  set  of  young  gentlemen, 
who  call  themselves  the  town,  we  informed 
him,  that  she  had  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
very  safely  conducted  her  to  her  chair. 

i'his  nobleman,  who  frecjuently  visitea 
Lady  Bellaston,  had  more  than  cnce  seen 
Sopliia  there,  since  her  arrival  in  town, 
and  had  conceived  a  very  great  liking  to 
her ;  which  liking,  as  beauty  never  looks 
more' amiable  than  in  distress,  Sophia  had 
in  this  fright  so  incrrased,  that  he  might 
now,  without  any  g.c-it  impropriety,  be 
said  to  be  actually  in  love  with  her. 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  so  handsome  an  occasion  of  im- 
proving his  acquaintance  witli  the  beloved 
object,  as  now  offered  itself,  to  elapse, 
when  even  frood-breedino;  alone  might  fiave 
prompted  him  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  after  this 
accident,  he  waited  on  Sophia,  with  the 
usual  compliments,  and  hopes  that  she  had 
received  no  harm  from  her  last  night's  ad- 
venture. 

As  love,  like  fire,  when  once  thoroughly 
kindled,  is  soon  bloivn  into  a  flame,  Sophia 
in  a  very  short  time  completed  her  con- 
quest. Time  now  flew  away  unperceived; 
and  the  noble  lord  had  been  two  hours  in 
company  with  the  lady,  before  it  entered 
into  his  head  that  he  had  made  too  long  a 
visit.  Though  this  circumstance  alone 
would  have  alarmed  Sophia,  wfio  was 
somewhat  more  a  mistress  of  computation 
at  present;  she  had  indeed  much  more 
pregnant  evidence  from  the  eyes  of  her 
lover  of  what  passed  within  his  bosom  ; 
nay,  though  he  did  not  make  any  open 
declaration  of  his  passion,  yet  many  of  his 
expressions  were  rather  too  warm,  and  too 
tender,  to  have  been  imputed  to  complai- 
sance, even  in  the  age  when  such  complai- 
sance was  in  fashion  ;  the  very  reverse  c?f 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  reigning 
mode  at  present. 

Lady  Bellasion  had  l>een  apprised  of  his 
lordship's  visit  at  his  first  arrival ;  and  the 
length  of  it  very  well  satisfied  her,  that 
things  went  as  she  wished,  and  as  indeed 
she  had  suspected  the  second  time  she  saw 
this  young  couple  together.  This  business 
she  rightly,  I  think,  concluded,  that  she 
should  by  no  means  forward  by  mixing  i.'i 
the  compapv  while  they  were  together ;  ti\t' 
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therefore  ordered  Let  servants,  that  vvlicn 
my  lord  was  going,  tliey  should  tell  hini, 
she  desired  to  speak  with  liirn ;  and  em- 
ployed the  intermediate  time  in  meditating 
now  best  to  accomplish  a  scheme,  which 
she  made  no  doubt  but  his  lordship  would 
verv  readily  embrace  the  execution  of. 

Lord  Fellamar,  (for  that  was  the  title  of 
this  young  nobleman,)  was  no  sooner  in- 
troduced to  her  ladyship,  than  she  attacked 
him  in  the  Ibllovving  strain :  '  Bless  me,  m}^ 
lord,  are  you  here  yet?  I  thought  my  ser- 
vant had  made  a  mistake,  and  let  you  go 
away;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  an 
wflairof  some  importance.' — 'Indeed,  Lady 
Bellaston,'  said  lie,  '  I  don't  Avonder  you  are 
astonished  at  the  length  of  my  visit ;  for  I 
have  staid  above  two  hours,  and  I  did  not 
think  I  had  staid  above  half  a  one.' — 'What 
am  I  to  conclude  from  thence,  my  lord  .^' 
eaid  she ;  '  the  company  must  be  very  agree- 
able, which  can  make  time  slide  away  so 
very  deceitfully.' — '  U]X)n  my  honour,'  said 
he,  '  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  saw.  Pray 
tell  me,  Lady  Bellaston,  who  is  this  blazing 
star  which  you  have  produced  among  us  all 
of  a  sudden?'— 'Whatblazing  star,  my  lord?' 
iaid  she,  affecting  surprise.  '  I  mean,'  said 
he,  *the  lady  I  saw  here  the  other  day, 
whom  I  had  last  night  in  my  arms  at  the 
playhouse,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  mak- 
'n^  that  unreasonable  visit.' — '0,  my  cousin 
Western !'  says  she.  '  Why  that  blazing 
Btar,  my  lord,  is  the  daughter  of  a  country 
oooby  squire,  and  hath  been  in  town  about 
a  fortnight,  lor  the  first  time.' — '  Upon  my 
soul,*  said  lie,  '  I  should  swear  she  had  been 
bred  up  in  a  court ;  for,  besides  her  beauty, 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  (jenteel,  so  sensi- 
ble, so  polite.' — '  O  brave  1  cries  the  lady  ; 
'  roy  cousin  hath  you,  I  find.' — '  Upon  my 
honour,'  answered  he,  '  I  wish  she  had;  for 
I  am  in  love  with  her  to  distraction.' — 
'  Nay,  rny  lord,'  said  she,  '  it  is  not  wishing 
yourself  very  ill  neither,  for  she  is  a  very 
great  fortune  :  I  assure  you,  she  is  an  only 
child, and  her  father's  estate  is  a  good  3000/. 
si-year.' — '  Then  I  can  assure  you,  madam,' 
answered  the  lord,  'I  think  her  the  best 
match  in  Enrr  and.' — '  Indeed,  my  lord,  re- 
plied she,  '  if  you  like  her,  I  heartily  wish 
you  had  her.'—'  If  you  tliink  so  kindly  of 
me,  madam,'  said  he,  '  as  she  is  a  relation 
of  yours,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose it  to  her  father?' — 'And  are  you  really 
then  in  earnest?'  cries  the  lady,  with  an  af- 
iectcd  gravity.  '  I  hope,  madam,'  answer- 
ed he,  'you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me, 
than  to  imagine  I  would  jest  with  your 
ladyship  in  an  aflair  of  this  kind.' — 'indeed, 
thcTi,'  said  the  lady,  '  I  will  most  readily 
propose  your  lordship  to  her  father;  and  I 
can,  I  believe,  assure  you  of  his  joyful  ac- 
ffeoiaiice  of  the  proposal ;  but  there  is  a  bar, 
<v».ich    am  almost  ashamed  to  mention ;  and 


yet  it  is  one  you  v/il  never  be  able  to  con 
quer.  You  have  a  rival,  my  lord  ;  ana 
rival  wiio,  though  I  blush  to  name  hini, 
neither  you,  nor  all  the  world,  will  ever  \>^ 
able  to  conquer.' — 'Upon  my  word,  Lady 
Bellaston,'  cries  he,  '  you  have  struck  a 
damp  to  my  heart,  which  hath  almost  de- 
prived me  of  being.' — '  Fie  !  my  lord,'  said 
she;  '  I  should  rather  hope  I  had  struck  fire 
into  you.  A  lover,  and  talk  of  damps  in 
your  heart!  'I  rather  imagined  you  would 
have  asked  your  rival's  name,  that  vou 
might  have  innnediately  entered  the  fists 
with  him.' 

'I  promise  you,  madam,'  answered  iie, 
'  there  are  very  few  things  1  w^ould  not 
undertake  for  your  charming  cousin :  but 
pray,  v/ho  is  this  happy  man?' — 'Why,  he 
is,'  said  she,  '  what  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
most  happy  men  with  us  are,  one  of  the 
lowest  I'ellows  in  the  world.  He  is  a  beg- 
gar, a  bastard,  a  foundling,  a  fellow  in 
meaner  circumstances  than  one  of  your 
lordship's  footmen.' — '  And  is  it  possible,' 
cried  he,  '  that  a  young  creature  with  such 
perfections  should  think  of  bestowing  her- 
self so  unAvorthily  ?' — '  Alas !  my  lord,'  an- 
swered she,  '  consider  the  country — the 
bane  of  all  young  women  is  the  country. 
There  they  learn  a  set  of  romantic  notions 
of  love,  and  I  know  not  what  folly,  v/hich 
this  town  and  good  company  can  scaroe 
eradicate  in  a  whole  w^inter.' — 'Indeed, 
madam,'  replied  my  k)rd,  'your  cousin  ia 
of  too  immense  a  value  to  be  thrown  away  : 
such  ruin  as  this  must  be  prevented.' — 
'  Alas  !'  cries  she,  '  my  lord,  how  can  it  be 
prevented  ?  The  family  have  already  done 
all  in  their  power  ;  but  the  girl  is,  I  think, 
intoxicated,  and  nothing  less  than  ruin  will 
content  her.  And,  to  deal  more  openly 
with  you,  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  she 
has  run  away  with  him. — '  What  you  teli 
me.  Lady  Bellaston,'  answered  his  lord- 
ship, '  aflccts  me  most  tenderly,  and  only 
raises  my  compassion,  instead  of  lessening 
my  adoration  of  your  cousin.  Some  means 
must  be  found  to  preserve  so  inestimable  a 
jewel.  Hath  your  ladyship  endeavouretl 
to  reason  with  her?'  Here  the  ladyaflected 
a  laugh,  and  cried,  'My  dear  lord,  sure 
you  know  us  better  than  to  talk  of  reason- 
ing a  young  woman  out  of  her  inclinations '' 
These  inestimable  jewels  are  as  deaf  as  the 
j'^wels  they  wear:  time,  my  lord,  time  i.i 
the  only  medicine  to  cure  their  folly:  but 
this  is  a  medicine  which  I  am  certain  she 
will  not  take;  nay,  I  live  in  hourly  horrors 
on  her  account.  In  short,  nothing  but  vio- 
lent methods  will  do.' — '  What  is  to  be 
done?'  cries  my  lord  :  'What  methods  are 
to  be  taken  ?  Is  there  any  method  upoc 
earth  ?  Oh  !  Lady  Bellaston,  there  is  no- 
thing which  I  would  not  undertake  for  sucn 
a  reward.' — '  I  really  know  not,'  answered 
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the  lady,  aflor  a  pause  ;  and  then,  ])au.sinrr 
again,  sho  cried  out,  '  Upon  my  sou!,  1  ani 
Rt  my  wit's  ends  on  this  irirl's  account.  Il 
she  can  he  preserved,  soniethinir  must  be 
Qone  immediately  ;  and,  as  I  say,  nothiuf^ 
but  violent  methods  will  do.  If  your  lord- 
Buip  hath  really  this  attachment  to  my 
cousin,  (and,  tv  do  her  justice,  except  in 
this!  silly  inclination,  ofwliich  she  will  soon 
see  her  folly,  sho  is  every  way  deservini^,) 
I  think  there  may  be  on'.»  way  :  mdeed  it  is 
a  very  disagreeable  one,  and  what  I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  think  of  It  requires  a  great 
spirit.  I  promise  you.' — 'I  am  not  conscious, 
madam,  said  lie,  '  of  any  defect  there  ;  nor 
am  I,  I  hope,  suspected  of  any  sucli.  It 
nmst  be  an  egregious  defect  indeed,  which 
could  make  me  backward  on  this  occasion.' 
— '  Nay,  my  lord,'  answered  she,  '  I  am  so 
far  from  doubting  you,  I  am  much  more 
inclined  to  doubt  my  own  courage ;  ibr  I 
must  run  a  monstrous  risk.  In  short,  I 
must  place  such  a  confidence  in  your  ho- 
nour, as  a  wise  woman  will  scarce  ever 
place  in  a  man  on  any  consideration.'  In 
this  point,  hkewise,  my  lord  very  well  satis- 
fied her  ;  for  liis  reputation  was  extremely 
clear,  and  common  fame  did  him  no  more 
than  justice  in  speaking  well  ofhim.  'Well, 
then,' said  she,  'my  lord, — I — I  vow,  I  can't 
bear  the  appreliension  of  it.  No,  it  must 
not  he.  At  least  every  other  method  shall 
he  ined.  Can  you  get  rid  of  your  engage- 
menis,  and  dine  here  to-day.'*  Your  lord- 
ship will  liave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
httle  more  of  Miss  Western.  I  promise 
you  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Here  will  be 
rtolx)dy  but  Lady  Betty,  and  Miss  Eagle, 
and  Colonel  Hamstead,and  Tom  Edwards : 
they  v/ill  all  go  soon,  and  I  shall  be  at  home 
to  nobody.  Then  your  lordship  may  be  a 
little  more  explicit.  Nay,  I  will  contrive 
come  method  to  convince  you  of  her  at- 
tachment to  this  fellow.'  My  lord  made 
proper  compliments,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  then  parted  to  dress,  it  being 
now  past  three  in  the  morning,  or,  to 
reckon  by  the  old  style,  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^further  txplanation  of  the  foregoing  design. 

Though  the  reader  may  liave  long  since 
concluded  Lady  Bellaston  to  be  a  member, 
(and  no  inconsiderable  one,)  of  the  great 
world,  she  was  in  reality  a  very  considera- 
ble member  of  the  little  world ;  by  which 
appellation  was  distinguished  a  very  w^or- 
thy  and  honourable  society,  which  not  long 
since  flourished  in  this  kingdom. 

Aniong  other  good  principles  upon  which 
this  society  was  founded,  there  was  one 
very  remarkable  :  for  as  it  was  a  rule  of  an 
bonourahli  club  of  heioes,  t'ho  L-isembled 


at  tlie  close  of  the  late  war,  that  all  the 
members  should  every  day  fight  o.ice  at 
least  ;  so  it  was  in  this,  lliat  (;very  membef 
should,  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  tell  at 
least  one  merry  fib,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
pagated ]>y  all  the  brethren  and  sisterhood. 
Many  idle  stories  were  told  about  this  so- 
ciety, which  from  a  certain  quality  may  bt\, 
perhaps  not  unjustly,  supposed  tt)  have 
come  from  the  society  themsclve.s.  As, 
that  the  devil  was  the  president,  and  that 
lie  sat  in  person  in  an  elbow-chair  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  taV'2 ;  but,  upon 
very  strict  inquiry,  I  find  there  Is  not  the 
least  truth  in  any  of  those  tales;  and  that 
the  assembly  consisted  in  reality  of  a  set  o! 
very  good  sort  of  people ;  and  the  fibs  which 
they  propagated  were  of  a  harmless  kind, 
and  tended  only  to  produce  mirth  and  good 
himiour. 

P"l,(hvards  was  likewise  a  member  of  this 
comical  society.  To  him,  therefore,  Lady 
Bellaston  applied  as  a  proper  instrument  for 
her  ))urpose,  and  furnished  him  with  a  fib. 
which  he  was  to  vent  whenever  the  lady 
gave  him  her  cue  ;  and  this  was  not  to  be 
till  the  evening,  when  all  the  company  but 
Lord  Fellamar  and  himself  were  gone,  and 
while  they  were  engaged  in  a  rubber  at 
whist. 

To  this  time,  then,  which  was  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  we  will 
convey  our  reader  ;  when  liady  Bellaston, 
JiOrd  Fellamar,  Miss  Western,  and  Tom, 
being  engaged  at  whist,  and  in  the  last 
game  of  their  rubbers,  Tom  receive<l  his 
cue  from  Lady  Bellaston,  which  was,  '  i 
protest,  Tom,  you  are  grown  intolerable 
lately ;  you  used  to  tell  us  all  the  news  Oi 
the  town,  and  now  you  know  no  more  ol 
the  world  than  if  you  lived  out  of  it.' 

Mr.  Edwards  then  began  as  follows  ; 
'The  fault  is  not  mine,  madam;  it  lies  in 
the  dulness  of  the  age,  that  doth  nothing 
worth  talking  of.  O  la !  though  now  1 
think  on't,  there  hath  a  terrible  accident 
befallen  poor  Colonel  Wilcox — Poor  Ned  ! 
You  knew  him,  my  lord;  every  body  knows 
him;  faith  !  I  am  very  much  concerned  lor 
him.' 

'  What  is  it,  pray  ?  says  Lady  Bellaston. 

'Why,  he  hath  killed  a  man  this  morn- 
ing in  a  duel,  that's  all.' 

His  lordship,  who  was  not  in  the  secret 
asked  gravely,  whom  he  had  killed  ?  To 
which  Edwards  answered,  'A  young  fel- 
low we  none  of  us  know  ;  a  Somersetshire 
lad,  just  come  to  town,  one  Jones  his  name 
is;  a  near  relation  of  one  Mr.  Allworthy, 
of  whom  your  lordship,  I  believe,  hath 
heard.  I  saw  the  lad  lie  dead  in  a  coffee 
house.  Upon  my  soul  he  is  one  of  thf 
finest  corpses  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' 

Sophia,  who  had  just  began  to  cteal,  as 
Tom  had  mentioned  that  a  man  iraa  killed 
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stopped  her  hand,  and  listened  with  attcn-  ' 
uon,(rar  all  stories  of  that  kind  a  fleeted  her;) 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  latter 
'xirt  of  the  story,  than  she  hegan  to  deal 
again;  and  having  dealt  three  cards  to  one, 
Riid  seven  to  anotlier,  and  ten  to  a  third,  at 
rast  dropped  the  rest  from  her  hand,  and 
fell  hack  in  her  chair. 

The  company  behaved  as  usual  on  these 
occasions,  ^he  usual  disturbance  ensued, 
the  usual  assistbuce  was  summoned,  and 
Sophia  at  last,  as  it  is  usual,  returned  again 
to  life,  and  was  soon  after,  at  her  earnest 
desire,  led  to  her  own  apartment ;  where, 
iit  my  lord's  request.  Lady  Bellaston  ac- 
quainted her  with  the  truth,  attempted  to 
carry  it  oil'  as  a  jest  of  her  own,  and  com- 
forted her  with  repeated  assurances  that 
neither  ids  lordship,  nor  Tom,  though  she 
Iiad  taught  him  the  story,  were  in  tlie  true 
secret  of^the  afliiir. 

There  was  no  firther  evidence  necessary 
to  convince  Lord  Fellamar  how  justly  the 
case  had  been  represented  to  him  by  Lady 
Bellaston  ;  and  now,  at  her  return  into  the 
room,  a  scheme  Avas  laid  between  these  two 
noble  persons,  which,  though  it  appeared  in 
no  very  heinous  light  to  his  lordship,  (as  he 
faithfully  promised,  and  faithfully  resolved, 
too,  to  make  the  lady  all  the  subsequent 
amends  in  his  power  by  marriage  ;)  yet 
many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  see 
with  just  detestation. 

The   next  evening,  at  seven,  was  ap- 

Eoinled  for  the  fatal  purpose,  wlten  Lady 
leilaston  undertook  that  Sophia  should  be 
alone,  and  his  lordship  should  be  introduced 
to  her.  The  whole  family  were  to  be  re- 
gulated for  the  purpose,  most  of  the  ser- 
vants despatched  out  of  the  house  ;  and  for 
Mrs.  Honour,  who,  to  prevent  suspicion, 
was  to  be  left  with  her  mistress  till  his  lord- 
ship's arrival,  Lady  Bellaston  herself  was 
to  engage  her  in  an  apartment,  as  distant 
as  possible  from  the  scene  of  the  intended 
mischief,  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  Sophia. 
Matters  being  thus  agreed  on,  his  lord- 
ship took  his  leave,  and  her  ladysliip  retired 
to  rest,  liighly  pleased  with  a  project,  of 
which  she  iiad  no  reason  to  doubt  the  suc- 
cess, and  which  promised  so  effectually  to 
remove  Sophia  from  being  any  future  ob- 
struction to  her  amour  with  Jones,  by  a 
nrieans  of  which  site  should  never  appear  to 
be  guilty,  even  if  the  fact  appeared  to  the 
world :  but  this  she  n.ade  no  doubt  of  pre- 
venting by  huddling  up  a  marriage,  to 
which  she  thought  the  ravished  Sophia 
would  easily  be  brought  to  consent,  and  at 
which  all  the  rest  of  her  famil}"  would  re- 
joice. 

But  affairs  were  not  in  so  quiet  a  situa- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  the  other  conspirator ; 
his  mind  was  tossed  in  all  the  distracting 
iiuxiety  so  nobly  described  by  Shakespeare  : 


Between  the  acting  of  a  dreaaiul  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream 
Tiic  genius  and  tiie  mortal  instrunienis 
Arji  then  in  council ;  and  the  stale  of  m&I), 
lj\kc  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  msurrection. 


Though  the  violence  of  his  passion  liad 
made  him  eagerly  embrace  the  first  tint  ot 
this  design,  especially  as  it  came  from  a  re- 
lation of  the  lady,  yet  when  that  friend  to 
reflection,  a  pillow,  had  placed  the  action 
itself  in  all  its  natural  black  colours  before 
his  eyes,  with  all  the  consequences  which 
must,  and  those  which  might,  probably  at- 
tend it,  his  resolution  began  to  abate,  or  ra- 
ther indeed  to  go  over  to  the  other  side  ; 
and  after  a  long  conflict,  which  lasted  a 
whole  night  between  honour  and  appetite, 
the  former  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  de- 
termined to  wait  on  Lady  Bellaston,  and  to 
relinquish  the  design. 

Lady  Bellaston  was  in  bed,  tliough  very 
late  in  the  morning,  and  Sophia  sitting  by 
her  bed-side,  when  the  servant  acquaintei^ 
her  that  Lord  Fellamar  was  below  in  the 
parlour;  upon  which  her  ladyship  desired 
him  to  stay,  and  that  she  would  see  him 
presently ;  but  the  servant  was  no  sooner 
departed,  than  poor  Sophia  began  to  en- 
treat her  cousin  not  to  encourage  the  visits 
of  that  odious  lord,  (so  she  called  him, 
though  a  little  unjustly,)  upon  her  account. 
'I  see  his  design,' said  she;  '  for  he  made 
downright  love  to  me  yesterday  morning; 
but,  as  I  am  resolved  never  to  admit  it,  I 
beg  your  ladyship  not  to  leave  us  alone  to 
gether  any  more,  and  to  order  the  servanta 
that,  if  he  inquires  for  me,  1  may  always  be 
denied  to  him.' 

'La  !  child,'  saj^s  Lady  Bellaston,  'you 
country  girls  have  nothing  but  sweethearts 
in  your  heads  ;  you  fancy  every  man  who 
is  civil  to  you  is  making  love.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  gallant  young  fellows  about 
town,  and  I  am  convinced  means  no  more 
than  a  little  gallantry.  Alake  love  to  you, 
indeed  !  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  would  ; 
and  you  must  be  an  arrant  mad  woman  to 
refuse  him.' 

'  But  as  I  shall  certainly  be  that  mad 
Avoman,'  cries  Sophia,  '  I  hope  his  v^iia 
shall  not  be  intruded  upon  me. 

'O  child!'  said  Lady  Bellaston,  'you  need 
not  be  so  fearful;  if  you  resolve  to  run  away 
with  that  Jones,  I  know  no  person  who  can 
hinder  you.' 

'Upon  my  honour,  madam,'  cries  Sophia, 
'  your  ladyship  injures  me.    I  Avill  never  run 
away  witli  any  man ;  nor  Avill  I  ever  mar 
ry  contrary  to  my  father's  inclinations.' 

'  Well,  Miss  Western,'  said  the  lady,  '  if 
you  are  not  in  a  humour  to  see  company 
this  morning,  you  may  retire  to  your  own 
apartment ;    for   1  am    not  frightened    at 
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his  Jo  daliip,  and  must  Jvcnd  lor  in  in  iij)  into 
my  diessinir-room.' 

'Soi>hia  thaiikod  her  ladyship,  and  with- 
drew; aivd  presently  ailerwa Ills  Fellamar 
was  admitted  uj)  stairs. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

By  which  \t  xcill  appear  how  dan^^crous  an  advocate 
a  lady  i.v,  ichcn  she  applies  her  eloquence  to  an  ill 
purpose. 

WiiEN  Lady  Bcllastou  licard  the  vounn- 
.ord  s  scruples,  she  treated  them  with  the 
same  disdain  with  which  one  of  those  sages 
of  the  law,  called  Newgate  solicitors,  treats 
the  quahiis  of  conscie-uce  in  a  young  wit- 
rjess.  '  Aly  dear  lord,'  said  she,  '  you  cer- 
tainly want  a  cordial  I  I  must  send  to  Lsdy 
Edgely,  for  one  of  her  best  drams.  Fie 
u{X)n  it!  liave  more  resolution.  Are  you 
(i-ighteued  by  the  word  rape?  Or  are  you 
apprehensive —  Well !  if  the  story  of 
Helen  was  modern,  I  should  think  it  un- 
natural :  I  mean  the  behaviour  of  Paris,  not 
the  fondness  of  the  lady ;  for  all  women 
love  a  man  of  spirit.  There  is  another 
story  of  the  Sabine  ladies, — and  that  too,  I 
thank  Heaven,  is  very  ancient.  Your  lord- 
ship, perlisps,  w^ill  admire  my  reading  ;  but 
I  think  Mr.  Hook  tells  us,  they  made  tole- 
rable good  wives  afterwards.  I  iancy  few 
of  "my  married  acquaintance  were  ravished 
by  their  husbands.' — '  Nay,  dear  lady  Bel- 
laston,'  cried  he,  '  don't  ridicule  me  in  this 
manner.' — '  Why,  my  good  lord,'  answered 
she,  '  do  you  think  any  woman  in  England 
would  not  laugh  at  you  in  her  heart,  what- 
ever prudery  she  might  wear  in  her  coun- 
tenance ?  You  force  me  to  use  a  strange 
kind  of  language,  and  to  betray  my  sex 
most  abominably ;  but  I  am  contented  with 
jinowing  my  intentions  are  good,  and  that 
I  am  endeavouring  to  serve  my  cousin  ;  for 
i  think  you  will  make  her  a  husband  not- 
v/itristanding  this;  or,  upon  my  soul,  I 
'vould  not  even  persuade  her  to  fling  her- 
self j.way  upon  an  empty  title.  She  should 
not  upbraid  me  hereafter  with  having  lost 
;i  man  of  spirit ;  for  that  his  enemies  allow 
this  poor  young  fellow  to  be.' 

Let  those,  who  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearir.g  reflections  of  tiiis  kind  from  a 
wife  or  mistress,  declare  whether  they  are 
at  all  sv/eetened  by  coming  from  a  female 
tongue.  Certain  it  is,  they  sunk  deeper 
into  his  lordship  than  any  thing  which  De- 
a.osthene;3  or  Cicero  could  have  said  on  the 
occasion. 

Lady  Bellaston,  perceiving  she  had  fired 
the  young  lord's  pride,  began  now,  like  a 
iTue  orator,  to  rouse  other  passions  to  its 
assistance.  '  My  lord,"  said  she,  in  a  grave 
voice,    '  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember, 
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you  mentioned  this  matter  (o  me  first;  Ibr 
i  would  not  api)ear  to  yc  u  in  the  lignt  of 
one  who  is  endeavouring  to  put  od  my 
cousin  upon  you.  Fourscore  thousand 
pounds  doth  not  stand  iw  need  of  an  advo« 
(•;it(!  to  reconunend  them.' — 'Nor  doth  Miss 
AVcstern,'  said  he,  'require  any  reconunen 
dation  from  her  ibv^iiiit :  for  in  my  opinion, 
no  womari  e&er  nad  half  her  charms.' — 
'  Yes,  yes,  my  lord,'  replied  the  lady,  look- 
ing in  the  glass,  '  tliere  have  been  women 
with  more  than  half  her  charms,  I  assure 
you  ;  not  that  I  need  lessen  her  on  that  ac- 
count :  she  is  a  most  aelicious  girl,  that's 
certain ;  and  within  these  few  hours  slue 
will  be  in  the  arms  of  one,  who  surely  doth 
not  deserve  her ;  though  I  will  give  him  his 
due,  1  believe  he  is  truly  a  man  of  spirit.' 

'  I  hope  so,  madam,'  said  my  lord  ; 
'  though  1  mu?it  own  he  doth  not  deserve 
her  ;  for  unless  Heaven,  or  your  ladyship, 
disappoint  me,  she  shall  within  that  time 
be  in  mine.' 

'  Well  spoken,  my  lord,'  an.^wercd  the 
lady ;  '  I  promise  you  no  disappointment 
shall  happen  from  my  side ;  and  within 
this  week  I  am  convinced  I  shall  call  your 
lordship  my  cousin  in  public' 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  consisted 
entirely  of  raptures,  excuses,  and  compi- 
ments,  very  pleasant  to  have  heard  from 
the  parties,  but  rather  dull  when  related  £t 
second  hand.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall 
put  an  end  to  this  dialogue,  and  hasten  to 
the  fatal  hour,  when  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared ibr  the  deidtruction  of  poor  Sophia. 

Bui  this  being  the  most  tragical  matter 
in  our  whole  history,  we  shall  treat  it  in  a 
chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Contaiyiing  some  matters  xokich  may  affect,  and 
others  which  may  sxirprise  the  render. 

The-  clock  had  now  struck  seven,  and 
poor  Sophia,  alone  and  melancFioly,  sat 
reading  a  tragedy.  It  was  The  Fatal 
Marriage  ;  and  she  was  now  come  to  that 
part  where  the  poor  distressed  Isabella  dis- 
poses of  her  wedding-ring. 

Here  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand, 
and  a  shower  of  tears  ran  down  into  her 
bosom.  In  this  situation  she  had  continue  d 
a  minute,  when  the  door  opened,  and  jn 
came  Lord  Fellamar.  Sophia  started  irom 
her  chair  at  his  entrance ;  and  his  lordship 
advancing  forwards,  and  making  a  low 
bow,  said,  '  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Western,  1 
break  in  upon  you  abruptly.' — -Indeed,  njy 
lord,'  says  she,  '  I  must  0';vn  myself  a  little 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  visit.' — '  II 
this  visit  be  unexpected,  madam,'  answered 
Lord  Fellamar,  '  my  eyes  must  have  been 
very  faithless  interpreters  of  my  heart,  wiir.n 
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I'.sust  1  had  the  hcriour  of  seeirii^  you;  for 
sarely  you  could  not  otherwise  have  hoped 
to  detain  my  heart  in  your  possession,  witli- 
mit  receiving  a  visit  li-om  its  owner.'  So- 
p.hia,  confused  as  siic  was,  answered  this 
nomhast,  (and  very  properly  I  think,)  with  a 
looic  of  inconceivable  disdain.  My  lord  then 
made  another  and  a  lonf^er  speech  of  the 
same  sort.  Uj)on  which  Sophia,  trembling, 
said,  'Am  I  really  to  conceive  your  lord- 
ship to  be  out  of  your  senses  ?  Sure,  my 
lord,  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  such  be- 
Imviour.' — 'I  am,  indeed,  madam,  in  the 
.'■situation  you  suppose,'  cries  his  lordship  ; 
•  and  sure  you  will  pardon  the  efiects  of  a 
frenzy  which  you  j^ourself  have  occasioned; 
(l)v  love  hath  so  totally  deprived  me  of  rea- 
son, that  I  am  scarce  accountable  for  any 
of  my  actions.' — 'Upon  my  word,  my  lord,' 
Kaid  Sophia,  'I  neither  understand  your 
words  nor  yoiir  behaviour.' — 'Suffer  me, 
then,  madam,'  cries  he,  '  at  your  feet  to  ex- 
plain both,  by  laying  open  my  soul  to  you. 
and  declaring  that  I  dote  on  you  to  the 
highest  dei^ree  of  distraction.  O,  most  ado- 
rable,most  divine  creature  !  what  language 
can  express  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  ?' — 
'  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,'  said  Sophia,  '  I 
hall  not  stay  to  hear  any  more  of  this.' — 
'  Do  not,'  cries  he,  '  think  of  leaving  me 
thus  cruelly:  could  you  know  half  the  tor- 
ments wiiich  I  feel,  that  tender  bosom  must 
pity  what  those  eyes  have  caused.'  Then 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  and  laying  hold  of  her 
iiand,  he  ran  on  for  some  minutes  in  a  strain 
which  would  be  little  more  pleasing  to  the 
r^?ader  than  it  was  to  the  lady  ;  an(l  at  last 
roncluirled  with  a  declaration,  '  That  if  he 
was  master  of  the  world,  he  would  lay  it  at 
her  feet.' 

Sophia  then  forcibly  pulling  away  her 
hand  from  his,  answered,  with  much  spirit, 
'  I  promise  you,  sir,  your  world  and  its 
master,  I  sho\dd  spurn  from  me  with  equal 
contempt,'  She  then  oflered  to  go  ;  and 
Lord  Fellamar  again  laying  hold  of  her 
hand,  said,  '  Pardon  me,  my  beloved  angel, 
freedoms  Vvdiich  nothing  but  despair  could 
have  tem^pted  me  to  take.  Believe  me, 
could  I  have  had  any  hope  that  my  title 
Hud  fortune,  neither  of  them  inconsiderable, 
unless  when  compared  to  your  worth, 
would  have  been  accepted,  I  had,  in  the 
humblest  manner,  presented  them  to  your 
acceptance.  But  I  cannot  lose  you.  "  By 
Heaven,  I  will  sooner  part  with  my  soul ! 
You  are,  you  must,  you  shall  be  only  mine.' 
— '  My  lord,'  says  she,  '  I  entreat  you  to 
desist  from  a  vain  pursuit;  for,  upon  my 
honour,  I  will  never  hear  you  on  this  sub- 
ject. Let  go  my  hand,  my  lord  ;  for  I  am 
resolved  to  go  from  you  this  moment ;  nor 
>vill  I  ever  see  you  more.' — '  Then,  madnm,' 
cries  his  lordship,  'I  nuist  make  the  best 
use  of  this  moment ;  lor  I  cannot  live  nor 


will  I  live,  without  you.' — '  What  do  vera 
mean,  my  lord  ?'  said  Sophia;  'I  will  raise 
the  family.' — '  I  have  no  fear,  madam,'  an- 
swered he,  '  but  of  losing  you,  and  that  I 
am  resolved  to  prevent,  the  only  way 
which  despair  points  to  me.'  He  then 
caught  her  in  his  arms ;  upon  which  she 
screamed  so  loud,  that  she  must  have 
alarmed  some  one  to  her  assistance,  had 
not  Lady  Bellaston  taken  care  to  remove 
all  ears. 

But  a  more  lucky  circumstance  happenei 
for  poor  Sophia  :  another  noise  no v/  broke 
forth,  which  almost  drowned  her  cries  ;  lor 
now  the  whole  house  rang  with,  'Where  is 
she?  D — n  me,  I'll  unkennel  her  this  instant! 
Show  me  licr  chamber,  I  say.  Where  is 
my  daughter?  I  know  she's  in  the  house, 
and  I'll  see  her  if"  she's  above  ground. 
ShoAv  me  where  she  is,'  At  which  lab( 
words  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  came 
Squire  Western,  with  his  parson,  and  a 
set  of  myrmidons  at  his  heels. 

How  miserable  must  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  poor  Sophia,  when  the  enraged 
voice  of  her  father  was  welcome  to  her 
ears?  Welcome  indeed  it  was ;  and  luckily 
did  he  come  :  for  it  was  the  only  accident 
upon  earth  which  could  have  preserved 
the  peace  of  her  mind  from  being  for  ever 
destroyed. 

Sophia,  notwithstanding  lier  fright,  pre- 
sently knew  her  fiither's  voice  ;  and  his 
lordship,  notwithstanding  his  passion,  knew 
the  voice  of  reason,  which  perem.ptorily  as- 
sured him,  it  was  not  now  a  time  for  tlie 
p/Crpet  ration  of  his  villany.  Hearing,  there- 
fore, the  voice  approach,  and  liearing  like- 
wise whose  it  was,  (for  as  the  squire  more 
than  once  roared  forth  the  w^ord  daughter, 
so  Sophia,  in  the  midst  of  her  struggling, 
cried  out  u])on  her  father,)  he  thought 
proper  to  relincpiish  his  prey,  having  only 
disordered  her  liandkerchietj  and  with  hu 
rude  lips  committed  violence  on  her  lovely 
neck. 

If  the  reader's  imagination  doth  not  as- 
sist me,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe 
the  situation  of  these  two  persons  when 
Western  came  into  the  room.  Sophia  tot- 
tered into  a  chair,  where  she  sat  disordered, 
pale,  breathless,  bursting  with  indignation 
at  Lord  Fellamar,  allrighted,  and  yet  more 
rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  her  father. 

His  lordshi})  sat  down  near  her,  with  the 
bag  of  Jiis  wig  hanging  over  one  of  his 
shoulders,  the  rest  of  his  dress  being  somo- 
what  disordered,  and  rather  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  linen  than  is  usual  appearing  ai 
ills  bosom.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was  amazed, 
aflrighted,  vexed,  and  ashamed. 

As  to  Squire  Western,  he  happened,  at 
this  time,  to  be  overtaken  by  an  enemy, 
which  very  irequently  pursues,  oud  seldom 
fiiiis  to  overtalx,  most  of  the  country  ire:  - 
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tloinen  in  this  ki.igdom.  He  w;is,  literally 
Mpeakinu^,  drunk ;  vvliich  eircuinstance,  to- 
jjether  with  his  natural  iini)ctu().sity,  could 
produce  no  other  ellect,  tl.an  his  running 
iinmedialely  up  to  his  daughter,  upon  whom 
}»e  r^i  foul  with  his  tongue  in  the  most  iii- 
velerate  manner;  nay,  he  had  ])roh;ihly 
conunittcd  violence  with  his  hands,  had 
not  the  parson  interposed,  saying,  '  For 
Heaven's  sake,  sir,  animadvert  that  you 
are  in  the  house  of  a  great  lady.  Let  me 
beg  you  to  mitigate  your  wrath  :  it  should 
minister  a  fulness  of  satisfaction  that  you 
have  found  your  daughter;  lor  as  to  rc- 
veng«:,  it  helongeth  not  unto  us.  I  discern 
great  contrition  in  tJie  countenance  of  the 
young  lady.  I  stand  assured,  if  you  will 
forgive  her,  she  will  repent  her  of  all  past 
offences,  and  return  unto  her  duty.' 

The  strength  of  the  parson's  arms  had 
at  first  been  of  more  service  than  the 
Btrength  of  his  rhetoric.  However,  his  last 
words  wrought  some  effect;  and  the  squire 
answered,  'I'll  forgee  her  if  she  wull  ha'un. 
(f  wot  ha'  un,  Sophy,  I'll  forgee  thee  ail. 
Why  dost  un  speak  ?  Shat  ha'  un  I  D — n 
me,  shat  ha'  un  !  Why  dost  unt  answer  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  stubborn  tuoad  ?' 

^  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  be  a  little 
aiore  moderate,'  said  the  parson ;  '  3^ou 
fnghten  the  young  lady  so,  that  you  de- 
prive her  of  all  power  of  utterance.' 

'  Power  of  mine  a — e !'  answered  the 
<quire.  '  You  take  her  part,  then,  do  you? 
A  pretty  parson  truly,  to  side  with  an  un- 
autiful  child.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  gee  you  a 
living  with  a  pox.  I'll  gee  thee  unto  the 
devil  sooner.' 

'  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,'  said  the 
parson  :  *  I  assure  your  worship  I  meant  no 
buch  matter.' 

My  Lady  Bellaston  now  entered  the 
room,  and  came  up  to  the  squire ;  who  no 
sooner  saw  her,  than,  resolving  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  his  sister,  lie  made  lier 
a  very  civil  bow,  in  the  rural  manner,  and 
])aid  her  some  of  his  best  compliments.  Ho 
then  immediately  proceeded  to  his  com- 
j)laints,  and  said,  '  There,  my  lady  cousin  ! 
there  stands  the  most  undutiful  child  in  the 
world;  she  hankers  after  a  beggarly  ras- 
cal, and  won't  marry  one  of  tlie  greatest 
matches  in  all  England,  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  her.' 

'  Indeed,  cousin  Western,'  answered  the 
lady,  '  I  am  persuaded  you  wrong  my 
cousin.  I  am  sure  she  hath  a  better  un- 
derstanding. I  am  convinced  she  wuli  not 
refuse  what  she  must  be  sensible  is  so  much 
-o  hr»r  advantage.' 

This  was  a  wilful  mistake  in  Lady  Bel- 
laston; for  she  well  knew  wliom  Mr.  Wes- 
tern meant;  though  perhaps  she  thought 
ae  would  easily  be  reconciled  to  his  V  rd- 
Khip's  proposals. 


'  Do  you  hear  theie,'quolh  the  equirc. 
'  what  her  ladyshij)  says  ?  All  y«).ir  family 
are  for  the  match.  Come,  Soj)liy,  be  l 
good  girl,  and  be  duiiful,  and  make  yo;u 
father  hap})y.' 

'If  my  death  will  inak<;  you  happv,  sir.' 
answered  So})hia,  '  you  will  shortly  ne  so.' 

'  It's  a  he,  Sophy  ;  it's  a  d — n'd  lie,  and 
you  know  it,'  said  the  squire. 

'Indeed,  Miss  Western,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
laston, 'you  injure  your  father:  he  hath 
nothing  in  view  but  your  interest  in  thi:^ 
match  ;  and  I  and  all  your  friends  must  ac- 
knowledge the  highest  houour  done  to  your 
family  in  the  proposal.' 

'  Ay,  all  of  us,'  quoth  the  squire  ;  '  nay, 
it  was  no  proposal  of  mine.  She  knows  ii 
was  her  aunt  proposed  it  to  me  first.  Come, 
Soph}'-,  once  more  let  me  beg  you  to  be  a 
good  girl,  and  gee  me  your  consent  before 
your  cousin.' 

'  Let  me  give  him  your  hand,  cousin, 
said  tiie  lady.  '  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-daya 
to  dispense  with  time  and  long  courtships.' 

'  Pugh,'  said  the  squire,  '  what  signifies 
time;  won't  they  have  time  enough  to  court 
afterwards?  People  may  court  very  v/eil 
after  they  have  been  a-bed  together.' 

As  Lord  Fellamar  was  very  well  assured, 
that  he  was  meant  by  Lady  Bellaston,  sc, 
never  having  heard  nor  suspected  a  word 
of  Blifil,  he  made  no  doubt  of  his  beinj:^ 
meant  by  the  father.  Coming  up  therefore 
to  the  squire,  he  said,  '  Though  I  have  no: 
the  honour,  sir,  of  being  personally  known 
to  you;  yet,  as  I  find  I  have  the  happiness 
to  liave  my  proposals  accepted,  let  me  ii;- 
tercede  in  behalf  of  the  young  lady,  that 
she  may  not  be  more  solicited  at  this  time.' 

'  You  intercede,  sir !'  said  the  squire  ; 
'  why  who  the  devil  are  you  ?' 

'  Sir,  lam  Lord  Fellamar,'  answered  he; 
'  and  am  the  happy  man,  wdiom  I  hope  you 
have  done  the  iionour  of  accepting  for  a 
son-in-law.' 

'  You  are  a  son  of  a  b ,'  replied  the 

squire,  '  for  all  your  laced  coat.     You  niy 
son-in-law,  and  be  d — n'd  to  you  !' 

'  I  shall  take  more  from  you,  sir,  thari 
from  any  man,'  answered  the  lord  ;  '  but  I 
must  inform  you,  that  I  am  not  used  to  hear 
such  language  without  resentment.' 

'  Resent  my  a — e,'  quoth  the  squire. 
'  Don't  think  ^am  afraid  of  such  a  fellow  as 
thee  art !  because  hast  got  a  spit  tJbere 
dangling  at  thy  side.  Lay  by  your  spir^ 
and  I'll  give  thee  enough  of  meddling  witli 
what  doth  not  belong  to  thee.  I'll  teach 
you  to  father-in-law  me.  I'll  lick  thy  jacket.' 

.'  It's  very  well,  sir,'  said  my  lord ;  '  I  shall 
make  no  disturbance  before  the  ladies.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied.  Your  humble  seivant, 
sir.     Lady  Bellaston,  your  most  obedient.' 

His  lordship  was  no  sooner  gone,  tnan 
Lady  Bellaston,  con:ing  up   to  Mr.  Wet- 
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tJcrn,  said,  '  Bloiif>  mf,  sir  what  have  you 
done?  You  know  not  whom  you  have  af- 
I'rontoil :  he  is  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  and  yesterday  made  proposals 
to  your  dau«ji:hler  ;  and  sucli  as  I  am  sure 
you  nuist  accept  with  the  highest  pleasure.' 

*  Answer  for  yourself,  lady  cousin,'  said 
the  squire  :  '  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
iiny  of  your  lords.  My  daughter  shall  have 
an  lionest  country  gentleman :  I  have 
Ditched  upon  one  for  her,  and  she  shall  ha' 
im.     {  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  she  hath 

f'iven  yovr  ladyship,  with  all  my  heart.' 
iady  Bellaston  made  a  civil  speech  upon 
the  word  trouble  ;  to  which  the  squire  an- 
swered, '  AVhy,  that's  kind  !  and  I  would 
do  as  much  for  your  ladyship.  To  be  sure, 
relations  should  do  for  one  another.  So  I 
wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night.  Come, 
madam,  you  must  go  along  with  me  by  fair 
means,  or  I'll  have  you  carried  down  to  the 
coach.' 

So])hia  said,  she  would  attend  him  with- 
out force ;  but  begged  to  go  in  a  chair,  for 
ghe  said  she  should  not  be  able  to  ride  any 
other  way. 

*  Prithee,'  cries  the  squire,  '  won't  unt 
persuade  me  canst  not  ride  in  a  coach, 
wouldst?  That's  a  pretty  thing,  surely. 
No,  no,  ril  never  let  thee  out  of  my  sight 

ny  more  till  art  married,  that  I  promise 
thee.  t5'  'phia  told  him,  she  saw  he  was 
resolved  tv»  break  her  heart.  '  0  break  thy 
heart,  and  be  d — n'd,'  quoth  he,  'if  a  good 
husband  will  break  it.  I  don't  value  a  brass 
varden,  not  an  halfpenny  of  any  undutiful 
b —  upon  earth.'  He  then  took  violently 
nold  of  her  hand  ;  upon  which  the  parson 
once  more  interfered,  begging  iiim  to  use 
gentle  methods.  At  that  the  squire  thun- 
dered out  a  curse,  and  bid  the  parson  liold 
Ills  tongue,  saying,  '  At'n't  in  pulpit  now  ! 
When  art  got  up  there,  I  never  mind  what 
dost  say  ;  but  I  won't  be  priest-ri-dden,  nor 
taught  how  to  behave  myself  by  thee.  I 
wisn  your  ladysliip  a  good  night.  Com.e 
along,  Sophy ;  be  a  good  girl,  all  shall  be 
well.  Shat  ha'  un,  d — n  me,  shat  ha'  un.' 
Mrs.  Honour  appeared  below  stairs,  and, 
with  a  low  courtesy  to  the  squire,  offered  to 
attend  her  mistress  ;  but  he  pushed  her 
away,  saying,  '  Hold,  madam,  hold ;  you 
come  no  more  near  my  house.' — '  And  will 
you  take  my  maid  away  frdhi  me  ?'  said 
Sophia.  '  l^es,  indeed,  madani,  will  I,' 
cries  tlie  squire:  'you  need  not  fear  being 
witnout  a  servant;  I  will  get  you  another 
maid,  ai'.a  a  better  maid  than  th.is,  who,  I'd 
lay  five  pounds  to  a  crown,  is  no  more  a 
maid  than  my  grannum.  No,  no,  Sophy ; 
Rhe  ehall  contrive  no  more  escapes,  I  pro- 
mise you.'  He  then  packed  up  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  parson  into  the  hackney-coach  ; 
after  which  he  mounted  himself,  and  ordered 
it  to  drive  Xi  his   lodgings.     In  the  way 


thither,  he  siifTered  Sophia  to  be  quiet,  njid 
entertained  himself  with  reading  a  lecturf 
to  the  parson  on  gpod  manners,  and  a  pro- 
per behaviour  to  his  betiei^. 

It  is  possihle  he  might  not  so  easily  have 
carried  ofi'his  daughter  from  Lady  Bellas- 
ton,  had  that  good  lady  desired  to  nave  de- 
tained her ;  but,  in  reality,  she  was  not  a 
little  pleased  with  the  confinement  into 
whicli  Sophia  was  going ;  and,  as  her  pro- 
ject with  Lord  Fellamar  had  failed  of  suc- 
cess, she  was  well  contented  that  other 
violent  methods  were  now  going  to  be 
used  in  favour  of  another  man. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

By  tchai  means  the  squire  came  to  discoT^er  hii 
daughter. 

Though  the  reader,  in  many  histories,  is 

obliged  to  digest  much  more  unaccountable 
appearances  than  this  of  Mr.  Westerr., 
without  any  satisfacti'^n  at  all ;  yet,  as  we 
dearly  love  to  oblige  him  wiic»iever  it  is  in 
our  power,  we  sliall  now  proceed  to  show 
by  what  method  the  squire  discovered 
where  his  daughter  was. 

In  the  third  chapter,  tlien,  of  the  precea- 
ing  book,  we  gave  a  hint,  (lor  it  is  not  our 
custom  to  unfold  at  any  time  more  than  is 
necessary  for  the  occasion,)  that  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  wlio  was  very  desirous  of  re- 
conciling herself  to  her  uncle  and  aunt 
Western,  thought  she  had  a  probable  op- 
portunity, by  the  service  of  preserving  So- 
])hia  from  committing  the  same  crime  which 
liad  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  her 
family.  After  much  deliberation,  therefore, 
she  resolved  to  inform  her  aunt  Western 
where  lier  cousin  was,  and  accordingly  shr 
writ  the  following  letter,  which  we  shall 
give  the  reader  at  length,  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 

"  HoifouRED  Madam, 

"  The  occasion  of  my  writing  this  will 
perhaps  make  a  letter  of  mine  agreeable  to 
my  dear  aunt,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  her 
nieces  ;  though  I  have  little  reason  to  hope 
it  will  be  so  on  the  account  of  another. 

"  Without  more  apology,  as  I  was  com- 
ing to  throw  my  unhappy  self  at  \our  feet, 
I  met,  by  the  strangest  accident  in  the 
workl,  my  cousin  Soj)hy,  whose  history 
you  are  better  acquainted  with  than  myself; 
though,  alas !  I  know  infinitely  too  much  : 
enough,  indeed,  to  satisfy  me,  that,  unless 
she  is  immediately  prevented,  she  is  in  dan- 
«?er  of  running  into  the  same  fatal  mischief, 
which,  by  foolishly  and  ignorantly  refusing 
your  most  wise  and  prudent  advice,  I  have 
unfortunately  brought  on  myself. 

"In  short,  I  have  seen  the  nr.ian  ;  nay,  I 
was  most  part  of  yesterday  in  h"s  com-jjan}^, 
ant''  a  charming  young  fellow,  I  promis 
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vnu,  he  is.  Bv  what  accident  he  caino  ac- 
i^uaiiilcd  \vi(li  me  is  too  tcNlious  to  fell  you 
now;  but  I  have  this  inoruinircharitred  rny 
l()(i^ini»;s  to  avoid  him,  lest  he  should  hy 
n)y  means  ({i.-^covcr  my  cousin  ;  for  he  doth 
not  yet  know  Aviiere  she  is,  and  it  is  advis- 
ahte  he  should  not,  till  my  uncle  hath  se- 
cured lier.  No  time,  therel()re,  is  to  he 
iost ;  and  I  need  only  iniorm  y(ni,  that  she 
IS  now  with  fjady  liellaston,  whom  I  have 
seen,  and  who  hath,  I  (ind,  a  desiirn  of'con- 
cealiui^  her  Irom  her  fami.'y.  You  know, 
madam,  she  is  a  stran<re  woman  ;  hutno- 
thinjr  could  misbecome  me  more  than  to 
presume  to  give  any  liint  to  one  of  your 
great  understandino;  and  threat  knowledge 
ol'  the  world,  besides  barely  informing  you 
of  the  matter  of  fact. 

"  I  hope,  madam,  the  care  which  I  have 
shown  on  this  occasion  for  the  good  of  my 
•iimily,  will  recommend  ine  again  to  the 
favour  of  a  lady  who  hath  always  exerted 
so  much  zeal  for  tiie  honour  and  true  in- 
terest of  us  all ;  and  that  it  may  ])e  a  means 
of  restoring  me  to  your  friendship,  which 
hath  made  so  great  a  part  of  my  l()rmer, 
and  is  so  necessary  to  my  future  happi- 
ness. I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect,  lio- 
noured  mail  am, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  obliged  niece, 
"  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Harriet   Fitzpatrick." 

Mrs.  Western  was  now  at  her  brother's 
house,  where  she  had  resided  ever  since  the 
flight  of  Sophia,  in  order  to  administer  com- 
fort to  the  poor  squire  in  his  affliction.  Of 
this  comfort,  which  she  doled  out  to  Iiim  in 
daily  portions,  we  have  formerly  given  a 
specimen. 

She  was  now  standing  with  her  back  to 
the  fire,  and,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  her 
hand,  was  dealing  forth  this  daily  allowance 
of  comfort  to  th.e  squire,  while  he  smoked 
his  afternoon  i)ipe,  when  she  received  the 
r\bove  letter;  w^liich  she  had  no  sooner  read, 
'han  she  delivered  it  to  him, saying,  'There, 
siir,  there  is  an  account  of  your  lost  sheep. 
Fortune  hath  again  restored  her  to  you ; 
and  if  you  will  be  governed  by  my  advice, 
it  is  possible  you  may  yet  preserve  her.' 

'  The  squire  had  no  sooner  read  the  let- 
ter, than  he  leaped  from  his  chair,  threw 
his  pipe  into  the  fire,  and  gave  a  loud  liuzza 
for  ]t)y.  He  then  summoned  his  servants, 
called  for  his  boots,  and  ordered  the  Cheva- 
lier and  several  other  horses  to  he  saddled, 
and  that  Parson  Supple  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  for.  Having  done  this,  he 
nirned  to  his  sister,  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  her  a  close  embrace,  saying, 
'■  Zounds !  you  don't  seem  pleased  ;  one 
would  imagine  you  wasoorry  I  have  found 
the  ffiri.' 

'Ur<»ther,'  answered   she,  '  thn  deenest 


politicians,  who  soo  to  the  f>jttom,  discover 
often  a  very  diliercuit  aspect  of  a  flairs,  from 
what  swirns  on  the  surliice.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, things  do  look  rather  less  desperate 
than  they  did  formet.y  in  Holland,  when 
liCwis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  th(^  gates  of 
Amsterciam;  l)ut  tluire  is  a  delicacy  re- 
quired in  this  matter,  which  you  will  par- 
don me,  brother,  if  1  suspect  you  want. 
There  is  a  decorum  to  be  used  with  a  avo- 
man  of  figure,  such  as  Lady  Bellaston, 
brother,  which  requires  a  knowledge  oi'tlie 
world  superior,  I  am  afraid,  to  yours.' 

'  Sister,'  cries  the  squire,  '  I  know  you 
have  no  opinion  of  my  parts;  but  Fil  show 
you  on  this  occasion  who  is  a  fool.  Know- 
ledge, quotha !  I  have  not  been  in  the 
country  so  long  without  havini;  some 
knowledge  of  warrants,  and  law  of  the  lan'^. 
I  know  I  may  take  my  own  wherever  I  can 
find  it.  Show  me  my  own  daughter,  and 
if  I  don't  know  how  to  come  at  her,  I'll 
sufier  you  to  call  me  a  fool  as  long  as  I 
live.  There  be  justices  of  the  peace  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  other  places.' 

'I  protest,'  cries  she,  'you  make  me 
tremble  for  the  event  of  this  matter,  which, 
if  you  will  proceed  by  my  advice,  you  may 
bring  to  so  good  an  issue.  Do  you  really 
imagine,  brother,  that  the  house  of  a  Wiy- 
man  of  figure  is  to  be  attacked  by  warrants 
and  brutal  justices  of  the  peace  ?  I  will  in- 
form you  how  to  proceed.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive  in  town,  and  have  got  yourself  into 
a  decent  dress,  (for  indeed,  brother,  you 
have  none  at  present  fit  to  appear  in,)  you 
must  send  your  compliments  to  Lady  Bel- 
laston, and  desire  leave  to  wait  on  her. 
When  you  are  admitted  to  her  presence, 
as  you  certainly  will  be,  and  have  told  her 
your  story,  and  have  made  proper  ihse  of 
my  name,  (for  I  think  you  just  know  one 
another  only  by  sight,  though  you  are  rela- 
tions,) I  am  confident  she  will  withdraw  her 
protection  from  my  niece,  who  hath  cer- 
tainly imposed  upon  her.  This  is  the  only 
method. — Justices  of  the  peace,  indeed  !  do 
you  imagine  any  such  event  can  arrive  to 
a  woman  of  figure  in  a  civilized  nation?' 

'  D — n  their  figures,'  cries  the  squire ; 
'  a  pretty  civilized  nation,  truly,  where  wo- 
men are  above  the  law.  And  w^hat  must  I 
stand  sending  a  parcel  of  compliments  to 
a  confounded  whore,  that  keeps  av\'ay  a 
daugiiter  from  her  own  natural  father.'*  I 
tell  vou,  sister,  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  you 
thiuK  me.  I  know  you  would  have  women 
above  the  law;  but  it  is  all  a  lie  ;  1  heard 
his  lordship  say  at  size,  that  no  one  is  above 
the  law.  But  this  of  yours  is  Hanover 
law,  I  supi)ose.' 

'Mr.  Western,'  said  she,  'I  think  you 
daily  improve  in  ignoranci  I  protest  you 
are  rrrown  an  arrant  bear.' 

'  No  ]:!ore   a  bear  than  vourself.  sister 
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Western,'  said  the  iquire.  '  Pox  !  you  may  j 
ralk  of  your  civility  an  you  will ;  I  am  sure 
you  never  show  any  to  me.  J  am  no  bear ; 
no,  nor  no  dog  neither,  thoujTh  I  l<no\v  some- 
body, that  is  something  begins  with  a  b — ; 
but,  pox!  I  will  show  you  1  have  got  more 
good  manners  tlian  some  folks.' 

'  Mr.  Western,'  answered  the  lady,  '  you 
may  say  what  you  please,  Je  vous  mesprise 
de  tout  moil  ccaur  I  shall  not  therefore  be 
angry.  Besides,  as  my  cousin  with  that 
odious  Irish  name  justly  says,  I  liave  tliat 
regard  for  the  honour  and  true  interest  of 
jny  family,  and  that  concern  for  rpy  niece, 
who  is  a  part  of  it,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
go  to  town  myself  upon  this  occasion;  for 
indeed,  indeed,  brotlier,  you  are  not  a  fit 
minister  to  be  employed  at  a  polite  court. 
Greenhnd  !  Greenland  !  should  always  be 
ihe  scene  of  the  tramontane  negotiation.' 

'I  thank  Heaven,' cries  the  squire,  'I 
•ion't  imderstand  you  now.  You  are  got 
to  your  Hanoverian  linguo.  However,  I'll 
Bhow  you  I  scorn  to  be  behind-hand  in  ci- 
vility with  you  ;  and  as  you  are  not  angry 
)br  what  I  have  said,  so  I  am  not  angry  lor 
what  you  have  said.  Indeed,  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  lolly  for  relations  to  quar- 
re. ;  and  if  they  do  now  and  then  give  a 
hasty  word,  why  people  should  give  and 
take  ;  for  my  part,  I  never  bear  malice  ; 
rind  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you  to  go  up  to 
London  ;  lor  I  never  was  there  but  twice 
i:i  my  life,  and  then  I  did  not  stay  above  a 
lbrtnif2:ht  at  a  time  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  can't 
be  expected  to  know  nrich  of  the  streets 
and  volks  in  iliat  time.  I  never  denied  that 
you  know'd  all  these  matters  better  than  I. 
For  me  to  dispute  that,  would  be  all  as  one, 
as  for  you  to  dispute  the  management  of  a 
pack  of  dogs,  or  the  finding  a  hare  sitting, 
with  me.' — '  Which  I  promise  you,'  says 
8he,  '  I  never  will.' — '  Well,  and  I  promise 
you,'  returned  lie,  '  that  I  never  will  dispute 
t'otiier.' 

Here  then  a  league  was  struck,  (to  bor- 
row a  ])}irase  from  the  lady,)  between  the 
oontending  parties  ;  and  now  the  parson 
arriving,  and  the  horses  being  ready,  the 
squire  departed,  having  promised  his  sister 
to  follow  her  advice,  and  she  prepared  to 
S)llow  him  the  next  day. 

But  having  communicated  these  matters 
to  the  parson  on  the  road,  they  both  agreed 
that  the  prescribed  formalities  might  very 
well  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  squire, 
having  clianged  his  mind,  proceedea  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  seen. 


Cn\l»TER  VII. 

In  V}^ich  varous  miafi/rhines  bejel  poor  Jones. 

Affairs  were  in  the  aforesaid  situation, 
when  Mrs.  Honour  arrived  at  Mrs.  Mi.- 


ler's,  and  called  Jones  out  from  the  codi 
pany,  as  we  liave  before  seen  ;  with  whom, 
when  she  Ibund  iierself  alone,  she  began  im 
l()llows : 

'  O  my  dear  sir!  liow  sliall  I  get  spirits 
to  tell  you ;  you  are  undone,  sir!  and  uiy 
poor  lady's  undone,  and  I  am  undone!'—- 
'  Hath  any  thing  happened  to  Sophia  .^' 
cries  Jones,  starinj^  like  a  madman.  'AIJ 
that  is  bad,'  cries  Honour;  '  O,  I  shall  never 
get  such  another  lady  !  O,  that  I  should  ever 
live  to  see  this  day  !'  At  these  words,  Jones 
turned  pale  as  ashes,  trembled  and  stam- 
mered ;  but  Honour  went  on,  '  O  !  Mr. 
Jones,  I  have  lost  my  lady  for  ever!'— 
'How!  what?  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me. 
O,  my  dear  Sophia  !' — '  You  may  well  call 
her  so,'  said  Honour  ;  '  slie  was  the  dearest 
lady  to  me.  I  shall  never  have  such  an- 
other place.' — '  D — n  your  place,'  cries 
Jones ;  '  where  is  she  ?  what,  what  has  be 
come  of  my  Sophia?' — 'Ay,  to  be  sure,' 
cries  she,  '  servants  may  be  d — n'd.  It  s!.g- 
nifies  nothing  what  becomes  of  them,  though 
they  are  turned  away,  and  ruined  ever  so 
much.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  flesh  and 
blood  like  other  people.  No,  to  be  sure,  it 
signifies  nothing  what  becomes  of  them.' — 
'If  you  have  any  pity,  any  compassion," 
cries  Jones,  'I  beg  you  will  instantly  tell 
nie  what  hath  happened  to  Sophia:' 

'  To  be  sure,  1  have  more  i)ity  for  you 
than  you  have  for  me,'  answered  Honour. 
'  I  don't  d — n  you  because  you  have  lost 
the  sv/eetest  lady  in  the  world.  To  be 
sure,  you  are  worthy  to  be  pitied,  and  I  am 
worthy  to  be  pitied  too  :  for  to  be  sure,  il 

ever  there  was  a  good  mistress '   'What 

hath  happened?'  cries  Jones,  in  almost  a 
raving  fit.  'What? — AVhatr'  saidHonour; 
'  why,  the  worst  that  could  have  happened 
both  for  you  and  me.  Her  father  is  come 
to  town,  and  hath  carried  her  away  Iron* 
us  both.'  Here  Jones  lell  on  his  knees  in 
thanksgiving  tliat  it,  was  no  v/orse.  '  No 
worse !'  repeated  Honour ;  '  what  could  be 
worse  for  either  of  us  ?  He  carried  her  ofl^ 
swearing slie  should  marry  Mr.Blifil:  that's 
for  your  comfort ;  and  for  poor  me,  1  am 
turned  out  of  doors.' — '  Indeed  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour,' answered  Jones,  '  you  friglitened  mt* 
out  of  my  wits.  I  imagined  some  most 
dreadful  sudden  accident  had  happened  to 
Sophia ;  something,  compared  to  whicli, 
even  the  seeing  her  married  to  Blifil  would 
be  a  trifle  ;  but  while  there  is  life,  there  are 
hopes,  my  dear  Honour.  Women  in  this 
land  of  liberty  cannot  be  married  by  actuai 
]>rutal  force.' — 'To  be  sure,  sir,'  said  she, 
'  that's  true.  There  may  be  some  hopea 
for  you ;  but  lack-a-day !  what  hopes  are 
there  for  poor  me  ?  And  to  be  sure,  sir,  yor; 
must  be  sensible  I  sufler  all  this  upon  your 
account.  All  the  quarrel  the  squire  liath  to 
me  is  for  taking  your  part,  as  I  have  dene 
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a irainst  Mr. Blifil.' — ' Indrod, Mrs.  Honour,' 
answered  Ijc,  '1  n.n\  s(Misil)l(;  of  my  ol)!i<.^i- 
i\ouii  Ij  yon,  and  will  leave;  nothing  in  my 
power  nndone  to  make  you  amends.' — 
'Alas  sir,'  said  she,  'what  can  mtiKe  a 
servant  amends  for  the  loss  of  one  i)lace, 
l>rit  the  <i:e(tinii;  another  altoo-other  as  irood?' 
'  Do  not  despair,  Mrs.  Honour,'  said  Jones  : 
'  1  h(>po  to  reinstate  you  attain  in  the  same.' 
— '  Alack-a-day,  sir,'  said  she,  'how  can  I 
Hatter  myself  with  such  hopes,  when  I  know 
It  is  a  thin<y  impossihle  ;  l()r  the  squire  is 
so  set  a^'ainst  nie;  ami  yet  if  you  should 
ever  have  my  lady,  as  to  be  sure  I  now 
hopes  heartily  you  will ;  for  you  are  a  f^ene- 
rous,  £rood-natured  gentleman,  and  I  am 
sure  you  loves  her,  and  to  be  sure  she  loves 
you  dearly  as  her  own  soul ;  it  is  a  matter 
in  vain  to  deny  it;  because  as  why,  every 
hody,  that  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
my  lady,  must  see  it;  for,  poor  dear  lady, 
•she  can't  dissemble  ;  and  if  two  people  who 
loves  one  another  a'n't  hai)py,  why,  who 
should  be  so  ?  Happiness  don't  always  de- 
pend upon  what  people  lias;  besides,  my 
.ady  lias  enough  for  both.  To  be  sure, 
therefore,  as  one  may  say,  it  would  be  all 
the  pity  in  the  world  to  keep  two  sucli 
loviers  asunder ;  nay,  I  am  convinced,  for 
my  part,  you  •will  meet  together  at  last ; 
for  if  it  is  to  be,  there  is  no  preventing  it. 
If  a  marriage  is  made  in  Heaven,  all  the 
justices  of  tiie  peace  upon  earth  can't  break 
it  off.  To  be  sure,  1  wishes  that  Parson 
Supple  had  but  a  little  more  spirit  to  tell  the 
Rquire  of  his  "wickedness  in  endeavouring  to 
force  his  daughter  contrary  to  her  liking ; 
but  then  his  whole  dependence  is  on  the 
nquire,  and  so  the  poor  gentleman,  though 
he  is  a  very  religious  good  sort  of  man,  and 
talks  of  the  badness  of  such  doings  behind 
the  squire's  back,  yet  he  dares  not  say  his 
*;oul  is  his  own  to  his  face.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  liim  make  so  bold  as  just  now  : 
I  was  afeard  the  squire  would  have  struck 
him.  I  would  not  have  your  honour  be 
nielanclioly,  sir,  nor  despair;  things  may 
go  better,  as  long  as  you  are  sure  of  my 
lad}--,  and  that  I  am  certain  ^^ou  may  be; 
for  she  never  will  be  brought  to  consent  to 
marry  any  other  man.  Indeed,  I  am  terri- 
bly aieard  the  squire  will  do  her  a  mischief 
in  his  passion ;  for  he  is  a  prodigious  pas- 
sionate gentleman  ;  and  I  am  afeard  too 
the  poor  lady  will  be  brought  to  break  her 
heart;  for  she  is  as  tender-hearted  as  a 
chicken :  it  is  a  pity,  methinks,  she  had  not 
a  fttle  of  my  courage.  If  I  was  in  love 
with  a  young  man,  and  my  father  offered 
to  lock  me  up,  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out,  but  I'd 
ccme  at  him  ;  but  then  there's  a  great  for- 
tune u  the  case,  v/hich  it  is  in  her  father's 
jiower  either  to  give  her  or  not ;  that,  to  be 
bure,  may  make  some  difference.' 

Wheth-:r  Jones  gave  strict  attention  to 


all  th(;  fi)re£roing  harangue,  or  whether 
was  l()r  want  of  any  vacancy  in  the  (lis 
c/ourse,  I  caimot  determiiK,';  but  he  never 
once  att('mj)ted  to  answer,  nor  did  she  onrx; 
stoj),  till  Partridge  came  runrnng  into  th«: 
room,  and  inlbrmed  him  that  the  grea» 
lady  was  upon  the  stairs. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  dilemma  tn 
which  Jones  was  now  reduced.  Jloriour 
knew  nothing  of  any  acquaintiince  that 
subsisted  between  him  and  Lady  Belhiston; 
and  she  was  almost  the  last  person  in  tlie 
world  to  whom  he  would  iiave  communi- 
cated it.  In  this  hurry  and  distress,  he 
took,  (as  is  common  enough,)  the  w^orst 
course  ;  and,  instead  of  exposing  her  to  the 
lady,  which  would  have  been  of  little  con^ 
sequence,  he  chose  to  expose  the  lady  Ui 
her  :  he  therefore  resolved  to  hide  Honour 
whom  he  liad  but  just  time  to  convey  be 
hind  the  bed,  and  to  draw  the  curtains. 

The  hurry  in  wliich  Jones  iiad  been  all 
day  engaged  on  account  of  his  poor  land- 
lady and  heq-  family,  the  terrors  occasioned 
by  Mrs.  Honour,  and  the  confusion  into 
which  he  Avas  thrown  by  the  sudden  ar- 
rival of  Lady  Bellaston,  had  altogethef 
driven  former  thoughts  out  of  his  head ;  so 
that  it  never  once  occurred  to  his  memory 
to  act  the  part  of  a  sick  man ;  which,  in 
deed,  neither  the  gayety  of  his  dress,  nor 
the  freshness  of  his  countenance,  would 
have  at  all  supported. 

He  received  her  ladyship  therefore  ra- 
ther agreeably  to  her  desires,  than  to  her 
expectations,  with  all  the  good  humour  lie 
could  muster  in  his  countenance,  and  with- 
out any  real  or  affected  appearance  of  the 
least  disorder. 

Lady  Bellaston  no  sooner  entered  the 
room,  than  she  squatted  herself  down  on  the 
bed  :  'So,  my  dear  Jones,'  said  she,  'you 
find  nothing  can  detain  me  long  from  you. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  angry  with  you^ 
that  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 
you  all  day  ;  for  I  perceive  your  distemper 
would  have  suffered  you  to  come  abroad  : 
nay,  I  suppose  3'ou  have  not  sat  in  j'our 
chamber  all  day,  dressed  up  like  a  fine  lady 
to  see  company  after  a  lying-in  ;  but,  how- 
ever, don't  think  I  intend  to  scold  you ;  for 
I  never  will  give  you  an  excuse  for  the  cold 
behaviour  of  a  husband,  by  putting  on  the 
ill-humour  of  a  wife.' 

'Nay,  Lady  Bellaston,'  said  Jones,  M. 
am  sure  your  ladystHp  will  not  upbraid  me 
with  neglect  of  duty,  when  I  only  waiied 
for  orders.  Who,  my  dear  creature,  hath 
reason  to  complain  ?  Who  missed  ar  Ap- 
pointment last  night,  and  left  an  unh  nppy 
man  to  expect,  and  wish,  and  sigl  ^  and 
languish?' 

'Do  not  mention  it,  my  dear  Jones,' 
cried  she.  '  If  you  knew  the  occasion, 
you  would  pity  me.    In  short,  it  is  import 
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sible  to  conceive  what  vvomer.  c  i'  condition 
are  obliged  to  sufler  iVom  the  impertinence 
of  fools,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the 
world.  I  am  glad,  however,  all  your  lan- 
fruishiniT  and  wishing  have  done  you  no 
harm  ;  for  you  never  looked  better  in  your 
life.  Upon  my  fuitii!  Jones,  you  mic'ht  at 
tliis  instant  sit  for  the  picture  of  Adonis.' 

There  are  certain  words  of  provocation, 
which  men  of  honour  hold  can  properly  be 
answered  only  by  a  blow.  Amonir  lovers, 
possibly,  there  may  be  some  expressions 
which  can  be  answered  only  by  a  kiss. 
This  compliment,  which  Lady  Bellaston 
nov/  made  Jones,  seems  to  be  of  this  kind, 
♦^specially  as  it  was  attended  with  a  look, 
in  v/hich  the  lady  conveyed  more  soft  ideas 
than  it  was  possible  to   express  with  her 

Jones  was  certainly  at  this  instant  in  one 
of  the  most  disa^CT^eable  and  distressed 
situations  imaginable  ;  for,  to  carry  on  the 
comparison  we  made  use  of  before,  tho\igh 
the  provocation  was  given  by  the  lady, 
Jones  could  not  receive  satisfaction,  nor  so 
much  as  ofler  to  ask  it,  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  person ;  seconds  in  tliis  kind  of  duels 
not  bsing  according  to  the  law  of  ai-ms. 
As  tliis  objection  did  not  occur  to  liady  Bel- 
laston, who  was  ignorant  of  any  other  wo- 
man ])eing  there  but  herself,  she  waited 
some  ume  in  great  astonishment  for  an  an- 
swer from  Jones,  who,  conscious  of  the 
ridiculous  figure  he  made,  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  not  daring  to  ffive  the  proper 
answer,  gave  none  nl  all.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  comic,  nor  yet  more  tragical, 
than  this  scene  would  have  been  if  it  had 
lasted  much  longer.  The  lady  had  al- 
ready changed  colour  two  or  tliree  times  : 
iiad  got  up  from  the  bed,  and  sat  dov/n 
again,,  while  Jones  was  wishing  the  ground 
to  sink  under  him,  or  the  house  to  fall  on 
his  head,  when  an  odd  accident  freed  him 
from  an  embarrassment,  out  of  which 
neither  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  nor  the 
politics  of  a  Machiavel,coidd  have  delivered 
him,  without  utter  disgrace. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  arrival  of 
young  Nigiitingale,  dead  drunk;  or  rather 
in  that  state  of  drunkenness,  wliich  de- 
prives men  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  with- 
out depriving  them  of  the  use  of  their  liziibs. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Iter  daughters  were  in 
bed,  and  Partridge  was  smoking  his  pipe 
by  the  kitchen -fire  ;  so  that  he  arrived  at 
Mr.  Jones's  chamber-door  vritkout  any  in- 
terruption. This  he  burst  open,  and  was 
-entering  without  any  ceremony,  when 
Jon<;s  started  from  liis  seat,  and  ran  to  op- 

R)se  him,  w\hich  he  did  so  effectually,  that 
ightingale  never  cam.e  far  enough  within 
the  door  to  see  who  was  sitting  on  the  bed. 
Nightingale    had,   in    reality,   mistaken 
lones'O  apartment  for  that  in  which  himself 


had  lodged  ;  he  therefoie  strongiy  insisted 
on  coming  in,  often  swearing  lliat  ne  would 
not  be  kept  from  his  own  bed.  JoneSj 
however,  prevailed  over  him,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Partridge,  whom  the 
noise  on  the  stairs  soon  summoned  to  his 
master's  assistance. 

And  now  Jones  was  unwillingly  obliger^ 
to  return  to  his  own  apartment,  where,  at 
the  very  instant  of  his  entrance,  he  heard 
Lady  Bellaston  venting  an  exclamation, 
though  not  a  very  loud  one  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  saw  her  flinging  Ijerself  into  a 
chair  in  a  vast  agitation,  which,  in  a  lady 
of  a  tender  constitution,  would  liave  been 
an  hysteric  fit. 

In  reality,  the  lady,  frighteoed  with  the 
struggle  between  the  two  men,  of  which 
she  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  issue, 
as  she  heard  Nightingale  swear  many 
oaths  he  would  come  to  his  own  bed,  at- 
tempted to  retire  to  her  known  place  oi 
hiding,  which  to  her  great  confusion  slie 
found  already  occupied  by  another. 

'Is  this  usage  to  be  borne,  Mr.  Jones? 
cries  the  lady.  '  Basest  of  men  !  What 
wretch  is  this  to  whom  you  have  exposed 
me?' — 'Wretch!'  cries  Honour,  bursting 
in  a  violent  rage  from  her  piace  of  conceal- 
ment,— 'Marry  coine  up! — AV retch,  for- 
sooth ! — as  poor  a  wretch  as  J  am,  I  am 
honest ;  that  is  more  than  some  fo.ks  who 
are  richer  can  say.' 

Jones,  instead  of  applying  himself  di- 
rectly to  take  oil  the  edge  of  Mrs.  Honour's 
resentment,  as  a  more  experienced  gallant 
would  have  done,  fell  to  c\irsing  his  stars, 
and  lamenting  himself  as  the  most  unfortu- 
nate man  in  the  world ;  and  presently  after, 
addressing  himself  to  Lady  Bellaston,  he 
fell  to  some  very  absurd  protestations  of 
innocence.  By  this  time,  the  lady  having 
recovered  the  use  of  her  reason,  which  she 
had  as  ready  as  any  woman  in  the  world, 
especially  on  such  occasions,  calmly  replied: 
'  Sir  you  need  make  no  apologies  ;  I  see 
now  who  the  person  is:  I  did  not  at  first 
kix)w  Mrs.  Honour;  Ixit  now  I  do,  I  can 
suspect  nothing  wrong  between  her  and 
you ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  a  woman  of  too 
good  sense  to  put  any  wrong  constructions 
upon  my  visit  to  you  ;  I  have  been  always 
her  friend,  and  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
be  much  more  hereafter.' 

Mrs.  Honour  was  altogether  as  placable 
as  she  v/as  passionate.  Hearing,  there- 
fore, Lady  Bellaston  as>  ime  the  sott  tonCj 
she  likewise  softened  hers.  '  I'm  sure,  ma- 
dam,'says  she,  'I  have  been  always  ready 
to  acknowledixe  your  ladyship's  friendships 
to  me  :  sure  I  never  had  so  good  a  friend 
as  your  ladyship  ;  and^  to  be  sure,  now  1 
see  it  is  your  ladyship  tliat  I  spoke  to,  1 
could  almost  bite  my  tongue  oil'  for  vejy 
mad.    I  constructior-s  uponyour  ladj'sliip  I 
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to  be  Kiire  it  doth  not  become  a  servant  as 
I  am  l(t  tliiiik  ahoiit  siicli  a  orcnt  lady — I 
moan  I  was  a  servant:  lurnnKM'd  I  am  no- 
body's Kcrvant  now,  the  most  miscrahle 
wretch  is  me  !  I  liave  lost  the  best  mis- 
tress '  Here  Honour  thou<z;ht  fit  to  ])ro- 
duce  a  shower  of  tears.  '  l^on't  cry,  child,' 
Bays  tihe  <2:ood  lady:  'ways  perhaps  may 
be  found  to  make  ycm  amends.  Come  to 
me  to-uiorrow  morninnr.'  {She  then  took 
up  her  fall,  which  lay  on  the  ground,  and, 
without  even  lookinir  at  Jones,  walked  very 
majestically  out  of  tlie  room  ;  there  being 
a  kind  of  dignity  in  the  impudence  of  wo- 
men of  quality,  which  their  inferiors  vainly 
aspire  to  att^iiii  to  in  circumstances  of  this 
nature. 

Jones  followed  her  down  stairs,  often 
offering  her  iiis  hand,  which  she  abso- 
lutely refused  him,  and  got  into  her  chair 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him  as  lie  stood 
bowing  belbre  her. 

At  iiis  return  up  stairs,  a  long  dialogue 
passed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Honour, 
while  she  was  adjusting  herself  after  the 
discomposure  she  had  itnderijone.  The 
subject  oi'  this  was,  his  infidelity  to  her 
young  lady ;  on  which  she  enlarged  with 
great  bitterne.ss  :  but  Jones  at  last  found 
means  to  reconcile  her  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  obtain  a  promise  of  most  inviolable 
secrecy,  find  thatslie  would  the  next  morn- 
ing endeavour  to  find  out  Sophia,  and  bring 
liim  a  further  account  of  the  proceedings  oi' 
the  squire. 

Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  adventure, 
to  the  satisfiiction  only  of  Mrs.  rionour ;  for 
n  secret,  (as  some  or  my  readers  will  per- 
iiaps  acknowledge  from  experience,)  is  often 
a  very  valuable  possession  ;  and  that  not 
only  to  those  who  faithfully  keep  it,  but 
sometimes  to  such  as  whisper  it  about  till  it 
comes  to  the  ears  of  every  one,  except  the 
ignorant  person  who  pays  for  the  supposed 
concealing  of  what  is  publicly  known. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Short  and  sweet. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obligations  she 
had  received  from  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller  could 
not  forbear  in  the  morning  sojme  gentle  re- 
monstrances for  the  hurricane  which  had 
happened  the  preceding  night  in  his  cham- 
ber. Tiiese  were,  however,  so  gentle  and 
BO  friendly ;  professing,  and  indeed  truly, 
to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  the  real  good 
of  Mr.  Jones  himself;  that  he,  far  from 
being  ofiended,  thankfully  received  the  ad-  _ 
monition  of  the  good  woman,  expressed 
much  concern  ibr  what  had  passed,  excused 
it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  promised  never 
more  to  bring  t!"  e  same  diiturbances  into  the 
house. 

VOL.  I.  u  U 


IJut  though  M  ",.  Miller  did  not  refrain 
from  a  short  expostuiation  in  j)rivatc  at  Ihei 
fii'st  meeting;  yet  \\vt  occasion  of  his  being 
summoned  down  stairs  that  m«)rning  was  Oi 
a  much  more  agreeable  kind,  l»eing  indeed 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  father  to  Miss 
Nancy,  and  to  give  her  in  wedlock  to  Mr. 
Niirhtingale,  who  v/as  iiov/  ready  dressed, 
and  full  as  sober  as  many  of  my  readers 
will  think  a  man  ought  to  be,  who  receives 
a  wife  in  so  imprudent  a  manner. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to 
account  for  the  escape  which  this  young 
H'entleman  had  made  from  his  uncle,  and 
for  his  appearance  in  the  condition  in  which 
we  have  seen  him  the  night  before. 

Now,  when  the  uncle  had  arrived  at  his 
lodgings  with  his  nephew,  partly  to  indulge 
his  own  inclinations,  (for  he  dearly  loved  his 
bottle,)  and  partly  to  disqualify  his  nephew 
from  the  immediate  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose, he  ordered  wine  to  be  set  on  the  ta- 
ble ;  with  which  he  so  briskly  plied  the 
young  gentleman,  that  this  latter,  who, 
though  not  much  used  to  drinking,  did  not 
detest  it  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  disobedience, 
or  want  of  complaisance,  by  refusing,  was 
soon  completely  finished. 

Just  as  the  uncle  had  obtained  this  vic- 
tory, and  was  preparing  a  bed  for  his  ne- 
phew, a  messenger  arrived  with  a  piece  &' 
news,  v^hich  so  entirely  disconcerted  and 
shocked  him,  that  he  in  a  moment  lost  all 
consideration  for  his  nephew,  and  his  who^e 
mind  became  entirely  taken  up  with  his 
own  concerns. 

This  sudden  and  afilicting  news  was  no 
less  than  that  his  daughter  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  almost  tlie  first  moment  of  hia 
absence,  and  had  gone  off  with  a  neighbour 
ing  young  clergyman ;  against  whom 
though  her  father  could  have  iiad  but  one 
objection,  namely,  that  he  was  worth  no- 
thing, yet  she  had  never  thought  proper  to 
communicate  her  amour  even  to  her  father  ; 
and  so  artfully  had  stie  managed,  that  it 
had  never  been  once  suspected  by  any,  till- 
now  that  it  was  consummated. 

Old  Mr.  Nightingale  no  sooner  received 
this  account,  than  in  the  utmost  confusion 
he  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  immediately 
got  ready :  and  having  recommended  Ida 
nephew  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  he  directly 
left  the  house,  scarce  knowing  wliat  he  did, 
nor  whither  he  went. 

The  uncle  being  thus  departed,  when  the 
servant  came  to  attend  the  nephew  to  bed, 
had  w^aked  him  for  that  purpose,  and  had 
at  Last  made  him  sensible  that  liis  uncle  was 
gone,  he,  instead  of  accepting  the  kind  offi- 
ces tendered  him,  insisted  on  a  chair  being 
called  :  with  tliis  the  servant,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  strict  orders  to  the  7on+rary, 
readily  complied  ;  and  thus  beincr  ccndaci- 
cd  hick  to  the  house  of  Mrs  Miller,  hf.had 
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Hiti^gercd  up  to  Mr.  Jones  s  cnaniber,  as 
hath  been  before  recounted. 

This  bar  of  the  uncle  beinr^  now  removed, 
(though  young  Nightingale  knew  not  as  yet 
in  what  manner,)  and  all  partiesbeingquick- 
y  ready,  the  mother,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Night- 
ngale  and  his  love,  stepped  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  conveyed  them  to  Doctors' 
Commons;  where  Miss  Nancy  was,  in  vul- 
gar language,  soon  made  an  honest  woman ; 
and  the  poor  mother  became,  in  the  purest ' 
sense  of  the  word,  one  of  the  happiest  of  all 
liuman  beings. 

And  now  Mr.  Jones,  having  seen  his 
good  oliices  to  that  ]DOor  woman  and  her 
family  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  be- 
gan to  apply  himself  to  his  own  concerns  ; 
but  here,  lest  many  of  my  readers  should 
censure  his  folly  for  thus  troubling  himself 
with  the  afiairs  of  others,  and  lest  some  few 
siiould  think  he  acted  more  disinterestedly 
than  indeed  he  did,  we  think  proper  to 
uosure  our  reader,  that  he  was  so  far  from 
bemg  unconcerned  in  this  matter,  that  he 
had  indeed  a  very  considerable  interest  in 
bringing  it  to  that  final  consummation. 

To  explain  l^is  seeming  paradox  at  once, 
lie  was  one  who  could  truly  say  with  him 
in  Terence,  Homo  sum  :  humani  tiihil  a 
me  alienum  piito.  He  was  never  an  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  the  misery  or  happiness 
ol"  any  one ;  and  he  felt  either  the  one  or 
tlie  other  in  great  proportion  as  he  himself 
contributed  to  either.  HecouW  not  there- 
fore be  the  instrument  of  raising  a  whole 
liimily  from  the  lowest  state  of  wretched- 
ness to  the  highest  pitch  of  J03',  without 
c-onveying  great  felicity  to  himself;  more 
perhaps  than  worldly  men  often  purchase 
to  themselves  by  undergoing  the  most  se- 
vere labour,  and  often  by  wading  through 
the  deepest  iniquity. 

Those  readers,  who  are  of  the  same  com- 
plexion with  him,  will  perhaps  think  this 
short  chapter  contains  abundance  of  mat- 
ter :  while  others  may  probably  wish,  short 
as  it  is,  that  it  had  been  totally  spared,  as 
impertinent  to  the  main  design;  which  I 
suppose  they  conclude,  is  to  bring  Mr. 
Jones  to  the  gallows :  or,  if  possible,  to  a 
more  deplorable  catastrophe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  love-letters  of  several  sorts. 

Mr.  Jones,  at  his  return  home,  found  the 
foaowing  letters  lying  on  his  table,  u^hich 
he  luckily  opened  in  the  order  they  were 
Rent. 

LETTER  I. 

"  Surely  I  am  under  some  strange  infatu- 
ation ;  I  cannot  keep  my  resolutions  a  mo- 
ment,   however    strongly  made  or  justly 


founded.     Last  night  I  ierolved  r.e\»jr  u3 

see  you  more  ;  this  morning  I  am  willing  tc 
liear  if  you  can,  as  you  say,  clear  up  tlfu 
aliair ;  and  yet  \  know  that  to  be  imj)05isi- 
ble.  I  have  said  every  thing  to  niyseli 
which  you  can  invent. — Perhaj)s  not.  Per- 
haps your  invention  is  stronger.  Come  to 
me,  thereibre,  the  moment  you  receive  this. 
If  you  can  forge  an  excuse,  I  almost  ])ro- 

mise  you  to  believe  it.     Betrayed  to 1 

will  think  no  more.  Come  to  me  directlv 
This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written;  the 
two  former  are  burnt — I  am  almost  inclined 
to  burn  this  too — I  wish  I  may  })reserve  my 
senses. — Come  to  me  presently." 

LETTER    II. 

"If  you  ever  expect  to  be  forgiven,  or 
even  suffered  within  my  doors,  come  to  mf, 
this  instaat." 

LETTER    III. 

"I  now  find  you  was  not  at  home  when 
my  notes  came  to  your  lodgings.  The  mo- 
ment you  receive  this,  let  me  see  you  -•  1 
shall  not  stir  out ;  nor  shall  any  body  be  let 
in  but  yourself.  Sure  nothing  can  detain 
you  long." 

Jones  had  just  read  over  these  three  bil- 
lets, when  Mr.  Nightingale  came  into  t]ie 
room.  '  Well,  Tom,'  said  he,  '  any  news 
from  Lady  Bellaston,  after  last  night's  ad- 
venture r  (for  it  was  now  no  secret  to  any 
one  in  that  house  who  the  lady  was.)  '  The 
Lady  Bellaston !'  answered  Jones,  very 
gravely. — '  Nay,  dear  Tom,'  cries  Nightin- 
gale, '  don't  be  so  reserved  to  your  I'riends. 
Though  I  v/as  too  drunk  to  see  her  last 
night,  I  saw  her  at  the  masquerade.  Do 
you  think  I  am  ignorant  who  tlie  queen  ol 
the  fairies  is  ?' — '  And  did  you  really  then 
know  tJie  lady  at  the  masquerade?'  said 
Jones.  '  Yes,  upon  my  soul,  did  I,'  said 
Nightingale  ;  '  and  have  given  you  twenty 
hints  of  it  since ;  though  you  seemed  al- 
ways so  tender  on  that  point,  that  I  would 
not  speak  plainly.  I  fancy,  my  friend,  by 
your  extreme  nicety  in  this  matter,  you  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  characte: 
of  her  lady,  as  with  her  person.  Don't  b« 
angry,  Tom ;  but,  upon  my  honour,  you 
are  not  the  first  young  fellow  she  liath  de- 
bauched. Her  reputation  is  in  no  danger, 
believe  me.' 

Though  Jones  had  no  reason  to  imagine 
the  lady  to  have  been  of  the  vestal  kind 
when  his  amour  began  :  yet,  as  he  was 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  town,  and  had 
very  little  acquaintance  in  it,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  that  character  which  is  vid- 
garly  called  a  demirep ;  that  is  to  say,  0 
woman  who  intrigues  with  everv  man  she 
likes,  under  the  nan.e  and  appearance  oi 
virtue;  and  wtxi,  though  poaie  ove'-oice 
ladies  will  not  be  sren  with  her,  is  *'i8*t#»d. 
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(as  iney  teril  it,)  by  the  wlioio  town  ;  in 
short,  whom  *7cry  body  knows  to  he  what 
noboily  calls   v?r. 

Wh'on  he  frnnd,  therefore,  that  Nii^htin- 
^rale  was  j)e .Meetly  acquainted  with  liis 
intriu^uc,  and  heiran  to  suspect  tliat  so  scru- 
jndous  a  delicacy  as  he  liad  hitherto  ob- 
served was  not  quite  necessary  on  the 
occasion,  lie  pave  a  latitude  to  his  frieivl's 
toui^ue,  and  desired  hini  to  si)eak  })lainly 
wiiat  he  knew,  or  had  ever  heard  of  the 
£1(1  y. 

Nightingale,  who  in  many  other  instan- 
ces was  rather  too  efleminate  in  his  dispo- 
sition, had  a  pretty  strong  inr^lination  to 
little-tattle.  He  had  no  sooner,  therefore^ 
received  a  full  liberty  of  speaking  from 
Jones,  than  he  entered  upon  a  long  narra- 
tive concerning  the  lady  ;  which,  as  it  con- 
tained many  particulars  highly  to  her  dis- 
honour, we  have  too  great  a  tentlerness  for 
all  women  of  condition  to  repeat.  We  would 
cautiously  avoid  giving  an  opportunity  to 
future  ct)mmentators  on  our  Avorks,  of  ma- 
king any  malicious  application  ;  or  of  forc- 
ing us  to  be,  against  our  will,  the  author  of 
scandal,  which  never  entered  into  our  head. 

Jones,  having  very  attentively  heard  all 
tliat  Nightingale  had  to  say,  fetched  a  deep 
sigh  ;  which  the  other  observing,  cried, 
'  Heyday !  why  thou  art  not  in  love,  I 
hope  !  Had  !  imagined  my  stories  would 
have  affected  you,  I  promise  you  should 
never  have  heard  them.' — '  O,  my  dear 
friend!'  cries  Jones, 'I  am  so  entangled 
with  this  woman,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
extricate  myself.  In  love,  indeed  !  no,  my 
friend ;  but  I  am  under  obligations  to  her, 
and  very  great  ones.  Since  you  know  so 
much,  I  will  be  very  explicit  with  you.  It 
is  owing,  perhaps,  solely  to  her,  that  I  have 
not,  before  this,  wantad  a  bit  of  bread. 
How  can  I  possibly  desert  such  a  woman  ? 
and  yet  I  must  desert  her,  or  be  guilty  of 
the  blackest  treachery  to  one,  who  de-serves 
infinitely  better  of  me  than  she  can  ;  a  wo- 
man, my  Nightingale,  for  whom  I  have  a 
passion  which  kw  can  have  an  idea  of.  I 
am  half  distracted  with  doubts  how  to  act.' 
— 'And  is  this  other,  pray,  an  honourable 
mistress.^'  cries  Nightingale.  '  Honoura- 
ole !'  answered  Jones  ;  '  no  breath  ever  yet 
durst  sully  her  reputa-Ion.  The  sweetest 
air  is  not  purer,  tlie  limpid  stream  not 
clearer,  than  her  honour;  she  is  all  over, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  consummate  per- 
fection. She  is  the  most  beautiful  creature 
in  the  universe  ;  and  yet  she  is  mistress  of 
such  noble,  elevated  qualities,  that  though 
she  is  nevur  from  my  thoughts,  I  scarce 
ever  think  c  f  her  beauty,  but  when  I  see  it.' 
■ — *  And  can  you,  my  good  fiiend,'  cries 
Nightingale,  '  with  su  cli  an  engagement  as 
this  upon  your  hands,  liesitate  a  moment 
uhout  quitting  such  a  -^ — '  Hold,'  said 


Jones,  '  no  more  abuse  of  her  ,  I  dett-ist  tiit 
thou<rhtof  infrratitude.'-  'Purli-'  answerer 
the  other,  '  you  are  iiottKc'  first  upon  whon: 
sh(3  hath  conferred  obligations  oi'this  kind. 
She  is  remarkably  liberal  where  she  hkes ; 
though,  let  me  tell  you,  her  favours  are  so 
priidently  bestowed,  that  they  should  rather 
raise  a  man's  vanity,  than  his  gratitude.' 
In  short.  Nightingale  i)rocceded  so  far  on 
this  head,  and  told  his  friend  so  many  Rto- 
ries  of  the  lady,  which  he  swore  to  the  truth 
of,  that  he  entirely  removed  all  esteem  for 
her  from  the  breast  of  Jones;  and  liis  gra- 
titude was  lessened  in  proportion.  Indeed, 
he  began  to  look  on  all  the  favours  he  had 
received  rather  as  wages  than  benefits, 
which  depreciated  not  only  her,  but  himself 
too  in  his  own  conceit,  and  put  him  quite 
out  of  Immour  with  both.  From  this  dis" 
gust,  his  mind,  by  natural  transition,  turned 
towards  Sophia  :  her  virtue,  her  purity,  hev^ 
love  to  him,  her  sufferings  on  his  account^ 
filled  all  his  thoughts,  and  made  his  com- 
merce w^ith  Lady  Bellaston  appear  still 
more  odious.  The  result  of  all  was,  that 
though  his  turning  himself  out  of  her  ser- 
vice, in  which  lif^ht  he  now  saw  his  affair 
with  her,  would  be  the  loss  of  his  bread; 
yet  he  determined  to  quit  her,  if  he  could 
but  find  a  handsome  pretence  ;  which  being 
communicated  to  his  friend.  Nightingale 
considered  a  little,  and  then  said,  'I  have 
it,  my  boy!  I  have  found  out  a  sure  me- 
thod :  propose  marriage  to  her,  and  I  would 
venture  hanging  upon  the  success.' — 'Mar- 
riage,' cries  Jones.  '  Ay,  propose  mar- 
riage,' answered  Nightingale,  '  and  she 
will  declare  off  in  a  moment.  I  knew  a 
young  fellow  whom  she  kept  formerly,  who 
made  the  offer  to  her.  in  earnest,  and  was 
presently  turned  off  for  his  pains.' 

Jones  declared  he  could  not  venture  the 
experiment.  '  Perliaps,'  said  he, '  she  may 
be  less  shocked  at  this  proposal  from  one 
man  than  from  another.  And  if  she  should 
take  me  at  my  word,  where  am  I  then 
Caught  in  my  own  trap,  and  undone  for 
ever.' — '  No,'  answered  Nightingale,  '  no^ 
if  I  can  get  you  an  expedient,  by  which 
you  nuiy,  at  any  time,  get  out  of  the  trap.' 
— 'What  expedient  can  that  be.''  replied 
Jones.  'This,'  answered  Nightingaie: — 
'  The  young  fellow  I  mentioned,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  intimate  acquaintances  I 
have  in  the  world,  is  so  angry  with  her  for 
some  ill  offices  she  liath  since  done  him, 
that  I  am  sure  he  would,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, give  you  a  sight  of  her  letters ;  upon 
which  you  may  decendy  break  with  her, 
and  declare  off  before  the  knot  is  tied,  if 
she  should  really  be  willing  to  tie  it,  which 
I  am  convinced  she  will  not.' 

After  some  hesitatior,  Jones,  upon  the 
strength  of  this  assurance,  consented  ;  but 
as  he  swore  he  wanted    the  confidence  t; 
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propose  the  n;alter  to  her  face,  he  wrote  the 
Iblltiwing  letter,  which  Nightingale  dic- 
tated : 

"Mauam, 

"  I  am  extreme.'y  concerned,  that,  by  an  i 
unfortunate  engairement  abroad.  I  should 
have  missed  receiving  the  honour  ot"  your 
ladyship's  commands  the  moment  they 
».ame  ;  and  the  delay  wliich  I  must  now 
puffer  of  vindicating  myselt'  to  your  lady- 
ship, creatly  adds  to  this  misfortune.  O 
Lady  iBellaston  !  what  a  terror  have  I  been 
in,  for  fear  your  reputation  should  be  ex- 
jcsed  by  these  perverse  accidents!  There 
IS  only  one  Avay  to  secure  it.  I  need  not 
name  what  that  is.  Only  permit  me  ti^  say, 
that  as  your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
own  ;  so  my  sole  ambition  is  to  have  the 
fflorv  of  laving  mv  libertv  at  vour  feet; 
and  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  I  can 
never  be  m.ade  completely  happy,  without 
vou  o-enerouslv  bestow  on  m^e  a  legal  right 
of  calling  you  mine  lor  ever. 

"I  am,  Madam. 

"  with  most  profound  respect, 
"  Your  ladyship's  most  obliged, 
"  obedient,  humble  servant, 
'•  Thomas  Joxes." 

To  this  she  presently  returned  tiie  fol- 
owing  answer : 

*'  "U'hcn  I  read  over  your  serious  epistle, 
I  could,  from  its  coldness  and  formality,  have 
Ewom  that  you  already  had  the  lecral  right 
you  mention ;  nay,  that  we  had.  lor  many 
vears,  composed  that  monstrous  animal,  a 
liusband  and  wife.  Do  you  really  then  ima- 
gine me  a  fool?  or  do  you  fancy  yourself! 
capable  of  so  entirely  persuading  me  out  of 
my  senses,  that  I  should  deliver  my  whole 
fortune  into  your  power,  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  support  your  pleasures  at  my  ex- 
pense .''    Are  these  the  proofs  of  love  which 

I  expected  r  Is  this  the  return  for but  I 

icorn  to  upbraid  you,  and  am  iyi  great  ad- 
miration of  your  profound  respecf. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  prevented  from  revising: — 
Perhaps  I  have  said  more  than  I  meant. — 
Come  to  me  at  eight  this  evening.'' 

Jones,  by  the  ?dvice  of  his  pri\y-councii, 
replied  ; 

"  Madam, 
"It  is  impossible  to  express  how  much  I 
am  shocked  at  the  suspicion  you  entertain 
of  me.    Can  Lady  Beilaston  have  conferred 
favours  on  a  man  whom  she  could  believe 
capable  Oi  &3  base  a  desiirn  ;  or  can  she 
irea'.  the  most  solemn  tie  of  love  with  con- 
tempt .'    Can  you  imagine,  madam,  that  if  j 
the  violence  of  my  pasiion,  in  an  unjjuarded  i 
mom-nt,  ove."camc  the  tenderness  which  1 1 
have  for  your  hoa.>ur,  I  would  think  of  in-  j 
dulgirg  mjTseif  in  the    continuance  o '  aii  ^ 


intercourse  which  could  not  possibly  eaca^v? 
k)ng  the  notice  of  the  world ;  and  which, 
when  discovered,  nuist  prove  so  fata/  to 
your  reputation  r  If  such  be  your  opinion 
ol*  mc,  i  must  pray  for  a  sudden  oprx)rtu- 
nity  of  returning  those  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, which  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  to 
receive  at  your  hands ;  and  for  those  of  a 
more   tender  kind,  I   shall  remain,   &.c*' 

And  so  concluded  in  the  very  words  with 
which  };e  had  concluded  the  former  letter. 

The  lady  answered  as  follows  ; 

'•I  see  you  are  a  villain;  and  I  despiir 
you  from  my  soul.  W  you  come  here,  1 
shall  not  be  at  home." 

Though  Jones  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  deliverance  fVom  a  thraldom  which  thoG« 
who  have  ever  experienced  it,  will.  I  appre- 
hend, allow  to  be  none  of  the  lightest,  he 
was  not,  however,  perfectly  easy  in  his 
mind.  There  was  in  this  scheme  too  much 
of  fallacy  to  satisfy  one  who  utterly  detested 
every  species  of  falsehood  or  disimnesty ; 
nor  would  he,  indeed,  have sr.bm.tU-fi  tfjput 
it  in  practice,  had  he  not  been  mvolved  in 
a  distressful  situation,  wh.ere  he  was  obliged 
to  be  guilty  of  some  dishonour,  either  to 
the  one  lady  or  the  other  ;  and  surely  the 
reader  will  allow,  that  every  good  principle 
as  well  as  love,  pleaded  strongly  in  favour 
of  Sophia. 

Nightingale  highlj-  exulted  in  the  success 
of  his  stratagem,  upon  vrhich  he  received 
many  thanks,  and  m.uch  applause,  from  his 
friend.  He  answered,  'Dear  Tom,  we 
have  conferred  very  different  obligation? 
on  each  other.  To  me  you  owe  the  re- 
iraining  of  your  liberty ;  to  you  I  owe  toe 
loss  of  mine.  But  if  you  are  as  happy  in 
the  one  instance  *as  I  am  in  the  otner, 
promise  you  we  are  tlie  two  happiest  fe.- 
lows  in  England.' 

The  two  gentlemen  were  now  summoned 
down  to  dinner,  where  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
performed  herself  the  office  of  cook,  had 
exerted  her  best  talents  to  celebrate  the 
wedding  of  her  daughter.  This  joj-ful  cir- 
cumstance she  ascribed  principally  to  the 
friendly  beha%*iour  of  Jones ;  her  whole 
soul  was  fired  with  gratitude  towards  him, 
and  all  her  looks,  words,  and  actions,  were 
so  busied  in  expressing  it,  that  her  daugh- 
ter, and  even  her  new  son-in-law,  were 
very  little  the  objects  of  her  consideration. 

Dinner  was  just  ended  when  Mrs.  Miller 
received  a  letter;  but  as  we  have  had  let 
ters  enow  in  this  chapter,  we  shall   com 
municate  the  contents  in  our  next. 


A  FOUNDLING. 
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CHAPTF.Il  X 

' ^x/nrul in [^ partly  ojfact^y  and parUy  ofobsirvnliuns 
vpon  thrm, 

Thl  It'tlcr  tlieii  whicli  urriv-cd  nt,  llu^  cud 
nf  the  precediiii^  chapter,  was  from  iMr. 
Allworlhy,  and  (he  purport  of  it  was,  his 
mtentioii  to  coitu*  immediate  to  town,  with 
his  nephew  IJIllil,  and  a  (h'sire  to  he  ao 
cominodaled  with  liis  usual  lodn^iui^s,  Avhirli 
v/ere  the  first  floor  lor  himself,  and  the 
second  for  his  nephew. 

The  cheerfuhiess  which  had  hpn)rc  dis- 
played itself  in  the  countenance  of  the  poor 
woman,  was  a  little  clouded  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  news  did  indeed  a  jrood  deal 
disconcert  her.  To  requite  so  disir.terested 
a  match  with  lier  dauo;hter  hy  presently 
turnino;  her  new  son-in-law  out  of  doors, 
appeared  to  her  very  imjustifiahle  on  the 
one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  she  could 
scarce  bear  the  thourrhts  of  makinii^  any  ex- 
cuse to  Mr.  Allworthy,  after  all  the  oblicra- 
iions  received  from  him,  for  deprivinir  him 
of  lod^nirs  whicli  were  indeed  strictly  his 
due;  for  that  o-entleman,  in  conferrinir  all 
his  numberlesa  benefits  on  others,  acted  by 
a  ruie  diametrically  opposite  to  what  is 
practised  by  most  generous  people.  He 
contrived,  on  ail  occasions,  to  hide  his  be- 
neficence, not  only  from  the  world,  but 
even  from  the  object  of  it.  He  constantly 
used  the  words  lend  and  pay,  instead  of 
grtrc;  and,  by  every  other  method  he  could 
invent,  always  lessened  with  his  tongue 
the  IVivour  he  conferred,  while  he  was 
heaping  them  with  both  his  hands.  When 
he  settled  the  annuity  of  50/.  a  year,  there- 
fore, on  Mrs.  Miller,  he  told  her,  '  it  was 
in  consineration  of  always  having  her  first 
floor  when  lie  was  in  town,  (which  he 
ficarce  ever  intended  to  be,)  but  that  she 
might  let  it  at  any  other  time,  for  that  he 
would  always  send  her  a  month's  warning.' 
He  was  now,  however,  hurried  to  town  so 
suddenly,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
giving  such  notice;  and  this  hurry  proba- 
bly prevented  him,  when  he  wrote  for  his 
lodgings,  adding,  if  they  were  then  empty  ; 
for  lie  would  most  certainly  have  been  well 
satisfied  to  have  relinquished  them,  on  a 
less  sulTiciont  excuse  than  what  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler could  now  have  made. 

But  there  are  a  sort  of  persons,  Avho,  as 
Prior  excellently  well  remarks,  direct  their 
conduct  by  something 

Beyond  the  fix'd  and  settled  rules 
Of  vice  an.l  virtue  in  the  schools  ; 
Beyona  the  letter  of  the  law. 

To  these  L^  is  so  far  from  being  sufficient 
that  their  defence  v/ould  acquit  them  at  the 
Old-Bailey,  that  they  are  not  even  con- 
tented, though  conscience,  the  severest  of 
sll  judges,  should  discharge  them.  Nothinrr 
short  of  the  fair  and  aonourable  will  satisly 


the  delicacy  of  tl  eir  minds' ;  an(f  if  any  oi 
their  actions  fidl  short  of  this  iiiarK,  they 
mope  and  pine,  and  are  as  une;isy  and  rest- 
less as  a  murderer,  who  ia  afraid  of  a  ghost, 
or  of  the  hangman. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  these.  She  could 
not  conceal  her  uneasiness  at  this  letter  ; 
with  the  contents  of  which  she  had  no 
sooner  acquainted  the  company,  and  given 
some  hints  of  her  distress,  than  Jones,  hei 
good  angel,  presently  relieved  her  anxiety. 
'As  for  myse.f,  madam,' said  he,  'myli>dg- 
ing  is  at  your  service  at  a  moment's  warrN 
ing;  and  Mr.  Nightingale,  I  am  sure,  as  he 
cannot  yet  prepare  a  house  fit:  t«)  receive 
his  lady,  will  consent  to  return  to  his  new 
lodging,  whither  Mrs.  Nighting;'.!e  will  cer- 
tainly consent  to  go.'  With  which  p.opo- 
sal  l)oi,h  husband  and  wife  instantly  agreed. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  tlic 
cheeks  ol'Mrs.  Miller  began  a<rain  to  ulow 
with  additional  gratitude  to  Jones;  l)ut, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade him,  thatyMr.  Jones  having  in  his 
last  speech  called  her  daughter  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale, (it  being  the  first  time  that  agree- 
able sound  had  ever  readied  her  ears,) 
gave  the  fond  mother  more  satisfaction, 
and  warmed  her  heart  more  towards  Jones, 
than  liis  having  dissipated  her  present 
anxiety. 

The  next  day  was  then  appointed  for 
the  removal  of  ^he  new-married  couple,  and 
of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  likewise  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  house  with  his  friend. 
And  now  the  serenity  of  the  company  was 
again  restored,  and  they  passed  the  day  in 
the  utmost  cheerfulness,  all  except  Jones, 
who,  though  he  outwardly  accompanied 
the  rest  in  their  mirth,  i'clK  many  a  bitter 
pang  on  the  account  of  his  Sophia  ;  wliich 
were  not  a  little  heightenea  .)y  the  news  of 
Mr.  Blifil's  coming  to  town,  (ibr  he  clearly 
saAV  the  intention  of  hi,s  journey  ;)  and  what 
greatly  aggravated  his  conccn  was,  that 
Mrs.  Honour,  who  liad  promised  to  inquire 
after  Sophia,  and  to  make  lier  report  to 
him  early  the  next  evening,  had  disap- 
pointed liim. 

In  the  situation  that  he  and  his  mistress 
were  in  at  this  time,  there  were  scarce  any 
grounds  for  him  to  hope,  that  he  should 
hear  any  good  news;  yet  he  was  as  impa- 
tient to  see  Mrs.  Honour,  as  if  he  liad  ex- 
pected she  would  bring  him  a  letter  with 
an  assignation  in  it  from  Sophia,  and  bore 
the  disap])ointment  as  ill.  Whetlier  this 
impatience  arose  from  that  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  which  makes  it 
desirous  to  know  the  worst,  and  renders 
uncertainty  the  most  intolerable  of  pains  ; 
or  whether  he  still  fiattered  himself  with 
some  secret  hopes,  we  will  not  determine. 
But  that  it  miglit  be  the  last,  whoever  h^^ 
loved   cannot   but   know  :    ibr  of  all   the 
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powers  exercised  by  tliLs  j/ASsion  over  our 
inindd,  one  of  Ifie  most  wo  rule  rful  is  that  of 
Biipportin<T  jiope  in  the  midst  of  despai'r. 
Dilliculties,  improbahihties,  nay,  impossi- 
hihties,  ore  quite  overlooked  by  it;  so  that, 
lo  any  man  extremely  in  love,  may  be  ap- 
plied what  Addison  says  of  Ciesar, 

*  The  Alps  and  Pyronx'ans  sink  before  him  !' 

Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  same  passion 
Avill  sometimes  make  mountains  of  mole- 
•Mlls,  and  produce  despair  in  the  midst  of 
nope  ;  but  these  cold  fits  last  not  long  in 
good  constitutions.  Which  temper  Jones 
was  now  in,  we  leave  the  reader  to  guess, 
having  no  exact  information  about  it ;  but 
this  is  certain,  tliat  he  had  spent  two  hours 
in  expectation,  when,  being  unable  any 
Ioniser  to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  he  retired 
\o  his  room  ;  where  liis  anxiety  had  almost 
made  him  frantic,  when  the  following  letter 
vv^as  brought  Jiim  from  Mrs.  Honour,  with 
v/hicii  we  shall  present  the  veDider  verbatim 
et  literatim, 

"Sir, 
"  I  shud  sartenly  haf  kaled  on  you  a  cor- 
din  to  my  prommiss  haddunt  itt  bin  that 
hur  lashipp  prevent  mee ;  for  to  bee  sur, 
sir,  you  nose  very  well  that  evere  persun 
must  luk  furst  vtt  ome,  and  sartenly  such 
anuther  ofiar  mite  not  ave  ever  hapned,  so 
as  I  shud  ave  bin  justly  to  blam,  had  I  not 
excepted  of  it  when  her  lashipp  was  soveri 
kind  as  to  offar  to  mak  mee  hur  one  uman 
without  mi  ever  askin  any  such  thing,  to 
bee  sur  shee  is  won  of  thee  best  ladis  in 
thee  wurld,  and  pepil  who  sase  to  the  kon- 
trari  musibee  veri  wikct  i)epil  in  there  harts. 
To  bee  sur  if  ever  I  ave  sad  any  tiling  of  1 
that  kine  it  as  bin  thru  ignorens,  and  1  am 
irirtill  sorri  lor  it.  I  nose  3^our  onur  to  be 
;••  gentcelman  of  more  onur  and  oncsty,  if  1 
iver  said  ani  such  thing,  to  repete  it  to  hurt 
J.  pore  servant  that  as  alwais  ad  thee  gratest 
res])eci  in  the  wurld  for  ure  onur.  To  be 
sur  won  shud  kepe  wons  tung  within  wons 
teeth,  for  no  boddi  nose  v/hat  ma}'-  hapen  ; 
and  to  bee  sur  if  ani  boddi  ad  tolde  mee 
yesterday,  that  I  shud  haf  bin  in  so  gud  a 
plase  to-day,  I  shud  not  haf  beleeved  it ;  for 
to  be  sur  I  never  was  a  dremd  of  ani 
such  thino;,  nor  shud  I  ever  have  soft  after 
ani  other  ooddi's  plase  ;  but  as  her  lashipp 
was3  so  kine  of  her  one  a  cord  too  give  it 
mee  without  askin,  to  be  sur  Mrs.  Etoff 
herself  nor  no  other  boddi  can  blam  mee  for 
cxceptln  such  a  thing  when  it  fals.  in  mi 
waye.  I  beg  ure  onur  not  to  menshion  ani 
thing  of  what  I  haf  sad,  for  1  wish  ure  onur 
Jill  thee  good  luk  in  thee  wurld ;  and  I  don't 
cuestion  butt  thatt  u  will  haf  Madame  So- 
fia ill  the  end  ;  butt  ass  to  miself  ure  onur 
nose  I  kant  bee  of  ani  farder  sarvis  to  u  in 
lliat  matar,  riou  bein  under  thee  cummand 
f>if  an  ithar  par&on.anj  nottmi  one  mistress. 


I  begg  ure  onur  to  hay  nothing  of  what 
past,  and  believe  mee  to  be,  sir, 

"  Ure  onur's  umbei  sarvam. 
"To  cumand  till  deth, 

"  Honour  Blackmore.' 

Various  were  the  conjectures  which  Jone"^ 
entertained  on  this  stc])of  Lady  Bellaston  : 
who,  in  realit}'-,  had  little  farther  desiL'-n 
than  to  secure  within  her  own  Ijouse  tiie 
repository  of  a  secret,  which  she  chose 
should  make  no  farther  progress  than  it  had 
made  already;  but  mostly,  she  desired  to 
keep  it  from  the  ears  of  Sophia  ;  for  1  hough 
that  youn<r  lady  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  would  never  have  repeated  it  again, 
her  ladyship  could  not  persuade  herself  of 
this ;  since,  as  she  now  hated  poor  Sophia 
with  most  implacable  hatred,  slie  conceived 
a  reciprocal  hatred  to  herself  to  be  lodged 
in  the  tender  breast  of  our  heroine,  where 
no  such  passion  had  ever  yet  found  an  en- 
trance. 

While  Jones  was  terrifying  him.self  with 
the  appreliension  of  a  thousand  dreadful 
machinations,  and  deep  political  designs, 
which  he  imagined  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  promotion  of  Honour,  fortune,  wlio 
hitherto  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  enemy 
to  his  match  with  Sophia,  tried  a  new  me- 
thod to  put  a  final  end  to  it,  by  throwing  a 
temptation  in  h/s  way,  which,  in  liis  present 
desperate  situation,  it  seemed  unlikely  he 
should  be  able  to  resist. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Cciitnining  airiousj  hut  not  unprecedented,  matter 

There  Avas  a  lady,  one  Mrs.  Hunt,  who 
had  often  seen  Jones  at  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  women  there,  and  indeed  a  very 
great  friend  to  Mrs.  Miller.  Her  age  wnsi 
about  thirty;  for  she  owned  six-and-twen- 
ty ;  lier  face  and  person  very  good,  only 
inclining  a  little  too  much  to  be  fat.  She 
had  been  married  young  by  her  relation-. 
to  an  old  Turkey  merchant,  who  having 
got  a  great  fortune,  had  left  off  trade. 
With  him  she  lived  without  reproach,  but 
not  without  pain,  in  a  state  of  great  selt- 
denial,  for  about  twelve  years ;  and  jier 
virtue  was  rewarded  by  his  dying,  and  leav- 
inir  her  verv  rich.  'I'he  first  year  of  her 
widowhood  was  just  at  an  end,  and  she  had 
passed  it  in  a  good  deal  of  retirement,  see- 
ing only  a  few  ])articular  friends,  and  divi- 
ding her  time  between  her  devotions  and 
novels,  of  which  f;he  was  always  extremelv 
ibnd.  Very  good  health, a  very  warm  consti- 
tution, and  a  good  deal  of  religion,  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  marry  again, 
and  she  resolved  to  please  herself  in  her 
SCI  ond  husband,  us  xhe  h;iddone  her  friend? 


A  FOJNDLINC; 
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m  Uie  firsj .     Fr^m  lin  the  f()lii)win<;  billet 
wa:;  brouo-ht  to  Jones  : 

"Sir, 
*'Fr():n  the  first  day  I  sinv  you,  I  douht 
mj  'jycs  have  told  you  too  pla-idy,  that,  you 
we?*!  not  indilierent  to  me  ;  hut  neither  my 
ton^TUC  nor  my  hand  siiould  ever  have 
avowed  it.  had'not  the  ladies  of  the  family 
where  you  are  lodged  o-jven  me  such  aeha- 
racter  of  you,  and  told  me  such  j)ro()ls  of 
your  virtue  and  o-oodness,  as  to  convince 
nie  vou  are  not  only  the  most  a":rceahle. 
but  the  most  worthy  of  men.  1  have  also 
ihe  saticfaction  to  hear  from  them,  that  nei- 
ther my  person,  understanding,  or  charao- 
fer,  are  disagreeable  to  you.  1  have  a  for- 
tune sufiicient  to  make  us  both  happy,  but 
ivhich  cannot  make  me  so  witliout  you.  In 
thus  disposing  of  myself,  I  know  I  shall 
.ncur  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  but  if  I  did 
not  love  you  more  than  I  fear  the  world,  I 
should  not  be  worthy  of  you.  One  only 
difficulty  stops  me  :  I  am  informed  you  are 
engaged  in  a  commerce  of  gallantry  with  a 
woman  of  fashion.  If  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  that  to  the  possession  of 
tne,  I  am  yours ;  if  not,  forget  my  weak- 
ness, and  let  this  remain  an  eternal  secret 
between  you  and 

"Arrabella  Hunt." 

^ -^  he  reading  of  this,  Jones  was  put 
;ra*Ui  a  violent  flutter.  His  fortune  w^as  then 
Et  a  very  low  ebb,  the  source  being  stopped 
from  \riiich  hitherto  he  had  been  supplied. 
Of  al  he  had  received  from  Lady  Bella ston, 
not  above  five  guineas  remained  :  and  that 
very  morning  he  had  been  dunned  by  a 
tradesman  for  twice  that  sum.  His-honour- 
abie  mistress  was  in  the  hands  of  her  father, 
ind  h'j  had  scarce  any  hopes  ever  to  get 
ncr  out  of  them  again.  To  be  subsisted,  at 
her  expense,  from  that  little  fortune  she 
had  independent  of  her  father,  went  much 
against  the  delicacy  both  of  Ids  pride  and 
his  love.  This  lady's  fortune  would  Jiave 
been  exceeding  convenient  to  him,  and  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  lier  in  any  re- 
spect. 0.1  the  contrary,  he  liked  her  as 
well  as  he  did  any  woman,  except  Sophia. 
But  to  aba-jdon  Sophia,  and  marry  another, 
that  was  in  possible  :  he  could  not  think  oi' 
it  upon  an:  account.  Yet  wdiy  should  he 
not,  since  it  was  plain  she  covid  not  be  his  ? 
Would  it  not  be  kinder  toher^  than  to  con- 
tinue her  lonjjer  engaged  in  a  liopeless  pas- 
sion for  himr  Ought  he  not  to  do  so  in 
friendship  to  her?  This  notion  prevailed 
some  moments,  and  lie  had  almost  deter- 
mined to  be  false  to  her  from  a  high  point 
nflionour;  but  that  refinement  was  not  able 
.o  stand  very  loi>g  against  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, which  cried  in  his  hea't,  that  such 
fr'ei  dahip  was  a  treason  tc   i'.vc.     At  last 


he  called  for  i)en,  ink,  and  paper,  and  urit 
as  l()llo\vs  to  Mrs.  Hunt. 

:  "  Madam, 

"  It  would  i)e  but  a  ])oor  return  to  the 
Oivoui  you  have  done  me,  to  sacrifice  anv 
gallant-y  to  the  possession  of  you  ;  and  I 
would  certainly  do  it,  though  I  were  not 
disengaged,  as  at  present  i  am,  from  any 
a/iiiir  of  that  kind.  But  I  should  not  be 
th(!  honest  man  you  think  me,  if  I  did  not 
tell  you,  that  my  affections  are  engaged  to 
another,  who  is  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  one 
that  I  never  can  leave,  thou<rh  it  is  probable 
I  shall  never  possess  her.  God  forbid  that, 
in  return  of  your  kindness  to  me,  I  shouu, 
do  you  such  an  injury,  as  to  give  you  r7jy 
hand,  when  I  cannot  give  you  my  heart. 
No  ;  I  had  much  rather  starve  than  be 
guilty  of  that.  Kven  though  my  mistress 
were  married  to  another,  I  would  not  marry 
you,  unless  my  lieart  had  entirely  defaced 
all  impressions  of  her.  Be  assured  that  your 
secret  v/as  not  more  safe  in  your  own  breast, 
than  in  that  of 

"  Your  most  obliged,  and 
"  Grateful  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Jones." 

When  our  hero  had  finished  and  sent 
this  letter,  he  went  to  his  scrutoire,  D3ok 
out  Miss  Western's  muff,  kissed  it  several 
times,  and  then  strutted  some  turns  about 
his  room,  with  more  satisfaction  of  mind 
tlian  ever  any  Irishman  felt  in  carrying  off 
a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

^1  discovery  made  by  Partndge. 

While  Jones  was  exulting  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  liis  integrity.  Partridge  came 
capering  into  the  room,  as  was  his  custom 
when  lie  brought,  or  fancied  he  broucrht, 
any  good  tidings.  He  had  been  despatched 
th.at  morning,  by  his  master,  with  orders 
to  endeavour,  by  the  servants  of  Lady  Bel- 
laston,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  discover 
whither  Sophia*^  had  been  conveyed  ;  and 
he  now  returned,  and  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance told  our  liero,  tliat  lie  had  found  the 
lost  bird.  'I  have  seen,  sir,'  says  he, 
'Black  George,  the  game-keeper,  who  is 
one  of  the  servants  whom  the  squire  hat}-, 
brought  with  him  to  town.  1  knew  him 
presently,  though  I  have  not  seen  him  thes<'. 
several  years  ;  but  you  know%  sir,  he  is  a 
very  remarkable  man,  or,  to  use  a  purer 
phrase,  he  hath  a  most  remarkable  beard, 
the  largest  and  blackest  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  some  time,  however,  before  Black 
George  could  recollect  me.' — 'Well,  bu 
what  is  your  good  news?'  cries  Jones* 
'  -Vhat  do  you  kitovv   of  my  Soplua :  - 
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'You  shall  know  presently,  sir,'  answered 
PartridiTO,  '  I  am  coinin<r  to  it  as  liist  as  I 
can.  You  arc  so  impatient,  sir,  you  would 
come  at  the  infinite  mood,  hefore  you  can 
get  at  the  imperative.  As  I  was  saying, 
sir,  it  was  some  time  before  he  recollecled 
my  face.' — 'Conlound  your  face!'  cries 
Jones,  '  what  of  my  8oi)hia  ?' — '  Nay,  sir,' 
answered  Partrid<re,  'I  know  nothing  more 
of  Madam  Sophia,  than  Avhat  I  am  goinir 
10  tell  you  ;  and  J  should  have  told  you  all 
hefore  this,  if  you  had  not  interrupted  me  ; 
but  if  you  look  so  angry  at  me,  you  will 
frighten  all  of  it  out  of  my  head,  or,  to  use 
a  purer  phrase,  out  of  my  memory.  I 
never  saw  you  look  so  angry  since  the  day 
we  left  Upton,  Avhich  I  shall  remember  if  I 
was  to  live  a  thousand  years.' — '  AVell, 
pray  go  on  in  your  own  w^ay,'  said  Jones  ; 
'you  are  resolved  to  make  me  mad,  I  find.' 
— '  Not  for  the  world,'  answered  Partridge, 
'I  have  suffered  enough  for  that  already; 
which,  as  I  said,  I  shall  bear  in  my  remem- 
brance the  longest  day  I  have  to  Uve.' — 
'Well,  but  Black  George?'  cries  Jones. 
Wei!,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  recollect  me;  for,  in- 
iieed,  I  am  very  much  altered  since  I  saw 
him.  JS'on  sum  qualis  cram.  I  have  ^.i:d 
troubles  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  alters  a 
man  so  much  as  grief.  I  have  heard  it 
will  change  the  colour  of  a  man's  hair  in  a 
night.  However,  at  last,  know  me  he  did, 
tJiat's  sure  enough  ;  for  we  are  both  of  an 
age,  and  were  at  the  same  charity-school. 
George  was  a  great  dunce  ;  but  no  matter 
for  that;  all  men  do  not  thrive  in  the  world 
according  to  their  learning.  I  am  sure  I 
have  reason  to  say  so;  but  it  will  be  all 
one   a  thousand  years  hence.     Well,  sir, 

where  was  I  ? O — well,  Ave  no  sooner 

knew  each  other,  than,  after  many  hearty 
shakes  uy  the  hand,  we  agreed  to  go  to  an 
alehouse  and  take  a  pot,  and  by  good  luck 
the  beer  was  some  of  the  best  I  have  met 
with  since  I  have  been  in  town.  Now,  sir. 
Cam  coming  to  the  point;  for  no  sooner 
did  I  name  you,  and  told  him.  that  you  and 
I  came  to  town  together,  and  had  lived  to- 
gether ever  since,  tiian  he  called  for  another 
pot,  and  swore  he  would  drink  to  your 
licrdth;  and  indeed  he  drank  your  health' 
so  heartily,  that  I  was  overjoyed  to  see 
there  was  so  much  gi-atitude  left  in  the 
world  ;  and  after  we  liad  emptied  that  pot, 
i  said  I  would  be  my  pot  too,  and  so  we 
drank  another  to  your  health ;  and  then  I 
made  haste  home  to  tell  you  the  news.' 

'What  news?'  cries  Jones,  'you  have 
aot  mentioned  a  word  of  my  Sophia.' — 
'  Bless  me  !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  that. 
Indeed,  we  mentioned  a  great  deal  about 
youn^  Madam  Western;  and  George  told 
nie  ail :  that  INIr.  Bhfil  is  coming  to  town, 
in  order  U^  he  married  to  her      He  had  best 


make  ha^te,  tiien,  says  I,  or  somebody  wil 
liave  her  belbre  he  con;es;  and,  indeed 
says  1,  Mr.  Seagrim,  it  is  a  thousanc 
pities  somebody  shoukl  not  have  her ;  foi 
lie  certainly  loves  her  above  all  women 
in  the  world.  I  would  have  both  you 
and  she  know,  ;hat  it  is  not  l{)r  her  ibr- 
tune  he  follows  her ;  I'or  I  can  assure 
you  as  10  matter  of  that,  tliere  is  anotjier 
lady,  one  of  mucn  greater  quality  and  for- 
tune than  she  can  ]jretend  to,  who  is  so 
fond  of  somebody,  that  she  comes  after  him 
day  and  night.' 

Here  Jones  fell  into  a  passion  with  Par- 
tridge, for  having,  as  he  said,  betrayed  him ; 
but  the  poor  fellow  answered,  he  had  men- 
tioned no  name :  '  besides,  sir,'  said  he,  *' I 
can  assure  you,  George  is  sincerely  your 
friend,  and  wished  Mr.  Blinl  at  the  devil 
more  than  once  ;  nay,  he  said  lie  would  do 
any  thing  in  his  power  upon  earth  to  serve 
you  ;  and  so  I  am  convinced  he  will.  Be- 
tray you,  indeed  I  why,  1  question  whether 
you  have  a  better  friend  than  George  upon 
earth,  except  myself,  or  one  that  would  go 
farther  to  serve  you.' 

"'Well,'  says  Jones,  a  little  pacified,  'you 
say  this  fellow,  who,  I  believe,  indeed,  is 
enougli  inclined  to  be  my  friend,  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  Sophia?' 

'In  the  same  house!'  answered  Partridge: 
'why,  sir,  he  is  one  of  the  servants  of  th:- 
lamily,  and  very  well  dressed  I  proniise 
you  he  is  ;  if  it  was  not  {()r  his  black  heard, 
you  would  hardly  know  him.' 

'One  service  then  at  least  he  may  do  me, 
says  Jones  ;  '  sure  he  can  certainly  convey 
a  letter  to  my  Sophia.' 

'  You  have  hit  the  nail  ad  nngvem,'  cries 
Partridge  :  '  how  came  I  not  to  tiiink  of  it 
I  will  engage  he  shall  do  it  upon  the  very 
first  mentioning.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Jones,  '  do  yow  leave 
me  at  present,  and  I  will  write  a  letter, 
wdiich  you  shall  deliver  to  him  to-morrow 
morning ;  for  I  suppose  you  know  where  to 
find  him.' 

'  O  yes,  sir,'  answered  Partridge  ;  '  I  shall 
certainly  find  him  again;  there  is  no  lear 
of  that.  The  liquor  is  too  good  for  him  to 
stay  away  long.  I  make  no  doubt  but  he 
will  be  there  every  day  he  st^ys  in  town.' 

'  So  you  don't  know  the  street,  then 
where  my  So])hia  is   odgedr'  cries  Jones. 

'Indeed,  sir,  I  do,'  says  Partridge. 

'  AVhat  is  the  name  of  the  street  ?'  criep 
Jones. 

'  The  name,  sir?  why  here,  sir,  just  by.* 
answered  Partridge,  '  not  above  a  street  or 
two  of]",  I  don't,  indeed,  know  the  very 
name ;  for  as  he  never  told  me,  if  I  had 
asked,  you  know,  it  might  have  put  some 
suspicion  into  his  head.  No.  no,  sir;  let 
me  alone  for  that.  I  am  too  cunning  fo 
that,  I  promise  you.' 
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*  Thou  art  n»  »i'  w  ru'lcrfiilly  cunning, 
jntlcoii.'  irplied  i>-)AC3  ^  •  liowcvor,  I  will 
tvriie  lo  iDv  charmer,  Since  I  behcvo  you 
•vill  be  cuuninir  enoiiirh  to  fine,  him  to- 
riorrow  at  tbe  aleiioiise.' 


And  now,  havin<^disnu  fled  liie  sagacious 
ParUidgi!,  Mr.  Jones  sat  liimsclt*  down  f>; 
wril(! ;  in  whic!i  employment  we  shaft  leav/' 
liim  l()r  a  time.  An(1  Ktc  wc  put  an  ond  uo 
Ihc  (iftcMith  li.'iok. 


BOOK  XVI. 


CONTAINING    THE    SPACE    OF    TIVE    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  prologues. 

I  iiAVK  lieard  of  a  dramatic  writer  v;ho 
nsed  to  say,  ho  would  rather  vvTite  a  play 
man  a  pi'^logue  ;  in  like  manner,  I  think,  I 
can  with  less  pains  write  one  of  the  books 
ot'this  history,  than  the  prefatory  cliapter  to 
each  of  them. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  believe  many  a  hearty 
curse  hath  been  devoted  on  tiie  head  of  that 
author,  who  first  instituted  the  method  of 
prefixing  to  his  play  that  portion  of  matter 
which  is  called  the  prologufi  ;  and  which  at 
first  was  part  of  the  piece  itself,  but  of  lat- 
ter years  hath  had  usu?vl'.yso  ilut.e  connex- 
ion with  the  drama  before  -which  it  stands, 
that  the  prologue  of  one  p.ay  might  as  well 
serve  for  any  other.  Those  indeed  of  more 
modern  date,  seem  all  to  be  written  on  the 
Kime  three  topics,  viz.  an  abuse  of  the  taste 
of  the  town,  a  condemnaTion  of  all  contem- 
porary authors,  and  an  eulogium  on  the 
performance  just  about  to  be  represented. 
The  sentiments  in  all  these  are  very  little 
varied,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should;  and 
indeed  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  great 
invention  of  authors,  who  have  been  capa- 
ble of  finding  such  various  phrases  to  ex- 
press the  same  thing. 

In  like  manner,  I  apprehend,  some  future 
historian,  (if  any  one  shall  do  me  the  honour 
of  imitating  my  manner,)  wall,  after  much 
scratching  his  pate,  bestow  some  good 
wishes  on  my  memory,  for  having  first 
established  these  several  initial  chapters  ; 
most  of  which^  like  modern  prologues,  may 
as  properly  be  fixed  to  any  other  book  in 
this  history  as  to  that  which  they  introduce. 
or  indeed  to  any  other  history  as  to  this. 

But  however  authors  may  suffer  by  either 
of  these  inventions,  the  reader  will  find 
sufficient  emolument  in  the  one,  as  the  spec- 
tator hath  long  founci  in  the  other. 

First,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  prologue 
vrves  the  critic  for  an  opportunity  to  try 
bis  faculty  of  hissing,  and  to  tune  his  cat- 
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call  to  the  best  advanUige;  by  vvhicli  mcaiLs. 
I  I'.ave  known  those  musical  instruments  so 
well  prepared,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
play  in  full  concert  at  the  first  rising  of  tlvj 
curtain. 

The  same  advantages  may  be  drawn 
from  these  chapters,  in  which  the  critic  will 
be  always  sure  of  meeting  with  something 
that  may  serve  as  a  whetstone  to  his  noble 
spirit;  so  that  he  may  fall  v.'itli  a  more 
hunj^ry  appetite  for  censure  on  the  history 
itselt.  And  here  his  sagacity  must  make 
it  needless  to  observe  how  artfully  these 
chapters  are  calculated  for  that  excelle.at 
purpose  ;  for  in  these  we  have  always  taken 
care  to  intersperse  somewhat  of  the  sour  or 
acid  kind,  in  order  to  sharpen  and  stimulate 
the  said  spirit  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  indolent  reader,  as  well  as 
spectator,  finds  great  advantage  from  both 
these  ;  for  as  they  are  not  obliged  either  to. 
see  the  one  or  read  the  other,  and  both  the- 
play  and  the  book  ar?  thus  protracted  ;  by 
the  former  they  have  a  quarter  cf  an  hour 
longer  allowed  them  to  sit  at  dinner,  and 
by  the  latter  they  have  the  advantage  cA 
beginning  to  read  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
page  instead  of  the  first ;  a  matter  by  no 
means  of  trivial  consequences  to  persons 
who  read  books  with  no  other  view  than 
to  say  they  have  read  them,  a  more  general 
motive  to  reading  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  from  which  not  only  law-books, 
and  good  books,  but  the  pages  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  of  Swill  and  Cervantes,  have 
been  often  turned  over. 

Many  other  are  the  emoluments  Avhich 
arise  from  both  these  ;  but  they  are  for  th< 
most  part  so  obvious,  that  we  shall  not  al 
present  stay  to  enumerate  them ;  especial'v 
since  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  principal  me nJ 
of  both  the  prologue  and  the  preface  is  thii'. 
they  be  short. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

wJ  tainnisical  adventure  which  be/el  the  squire,  with 
the  distressed  situation  of  Sophia. 

We  must  now  convey  the  reader  to  IMr. 
Western's  lodgings,  whicli  were  in  Ticca- 
dilly,  wtiere  lie  was  placed  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  landlord  at  the  Hercules 
Pillars  at  Hyde-Park  Corner;  for  at  the  inn, 
which  Avas  the  first  he  saw  on  his  arrival 
in  town,  he  placed  liis  horses ;  and  in  those 
•odgings,  which  were  the  first  he  heard  of, 
he  deposited  himself. 

Here,  when  Sophia  alighted  fiom  the 
hackney-coach  which  brought  her  from  the 
house  of  Lady  Bellaston,  she  desired  to  rt^- 
tire  to  tlie  apartment  provided  for  her  :  to 
wliicli  her  father  very  readily  agreed,  and 
whither  he  attended  her  himself.  A  short 
dialogue,  neither  very  material  nor  pleasant 
to  relate  minutely,  then  passed  between 
them,  in  which  he  pressed  her  vehemently, 
to  give  her  consent  to  the  marriage  with 
Blifil,  who,  as  he  acquainted  her,  was  to  be 
in  town  in  a  i'ew  days ;  but,  instead  of  com- 
plying, she  gave  a  more  peremptory  and 
reijolute  refusal  than  she  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. This  so  incensed  her  father,  that, 
after  many  bitter  vows  that  he  would  force 
her  to  have  liim  whether  she  would  or  no, 
he  departed  from  her  with  many  hard  words 
and  curses,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket. 

While  Sophia  was  left  with  no  other  com- 
pany than  what  attended  the  closest  state- 
prisoner,  namely,  fire  and  candle,  the  squire 
sat  down  to  regale  himself  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  with  his  parson,  and  the  landlord  of 
the  Hercules  Pillars ;  who,  as  the  squire  said, 
would  make  an  excellent  third  man,  and 
could  inform  them  of  the  news  of  the  toAvn, 
and  how  affairs  went ;  for  to  be  sure,  says 
he,  he  knows  a  great  deal,  since  the  horses 
of  many  of  the  quality  stand  at  his  house. 

In  this  agreeable  society  Mr.  Western 
passed  that  evening,  and  great  part  of  the 
succeeding  da}'',  during  which  period  no- 
thing happened  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
find  a  place  in  this  history.  All  this  time 
Sophia  passed  by  herself;  for  lier  father 
swore  she  should  never  come  out  of  her 
chamber  alive,  unless  she  first  consented  to 
marry  Blifil ;  nor  did  he  ever  suffer  the  door 
to  be  unlocked,  unless  to  rOnvey  her  fi)od,on 
A'hich  occasions  he  always  attended  himself. 

The  second  morning  after  his  arrival, 
while  he  and  the  parson  were  at  breakfast 
together  on  a  toast  and  tankard,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  gentleman  was  below  to  wait 
•)n  iiim. 

'  i  gentleman  !'  quoth  the  squire,  '  who 
the  devil  can  he  be  ?  Do,  doctor,  go  down 
and  see  who  'tis.  Mr.  Blifil  can  hanily  be 
rome  to  town  yet.  Go  down,  do,  nni"  know 
'vhat  his  business  is.' 


The  doctor  returned  with  an  arcount  that 
it  was  a  very  well  dressed  man,  and  by  tha 
riband  in  liis  hat,  he  took  him  for  an  officer 
oi'  the  army  ;  that  he  saia  he  had  some  par- 
ticular business,  which  he  could  deliver  to 
none  hut  Mr.  Western  h"imself. 

'  An  officer  !'  cries  the  squire  ;  '  what  caa 
any  such  fellow  have  to  do  with  me  ?  If  he 
wants  an  order  for  baggage- v/agons,  I  am 
no  justice  of  peace  here,  nor  can  I  grant  a 
warrant.  Letun  come  up,  then,  if  he  must 
speak  to  me.' 

A  very  genteel  man  now  entered  the 
room  ;  who,  having  made  his  compliments 
to  the  squire,  and  desired  the  favour  of 
being  alone  with  him,  delivered  himself  as 
follows : 

"  Sir,  I  come  to  wait  upon  you  by  the 
command  of  my  Lord  Fellamar ;  but  with 
a  very  different  messag,?  from  what  I  sup- 
pose you  expect,  after  what  passed  the 
other  night." 

'My  lord  who?'  cries  the  squire;  'J 
never  heard  the  name  o'  un.' 

'His  lordship,'  said  the  gentleman,  'is 
willing  to  impute  every  thing  to  the  effect 
of  liquor,  and  the  most  triffing  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  kind  will  set  every  thing 
right ;  for,  as  he  hath  the  most  violent  at- 
tachment to  your  daughter,  you,  sir,  are 
the  last  person  upon  earth  from  whom  he 
would  resent  an  affront;  and  happy  is  it 
for  you  both  that  he  hath  given  such  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  his  courage,  as  to  \4* 
able  to  put  up  with  an  affair  ol  this  kind, 
without  danger  of  any  imputation  on  his 
honour.  All  he  desires,  therefore,  is,  tliat 
you  will  before  me  make  some  acknowledg- 
ment; the  slightest  in  the  world  will  be 
sufficient ;  and  he  intends  this  afternoon  to 
pay  his  respects  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain 
your  leave  of  visiting  the  young  lady  on 
the  footing  of  a  lover. 

'I  don't  understand  much  of  "what  you 
say,  sir,'  said  the  squire ;  '  but  I  suppose, 
by  what  you  talk  about  my  daughter,  that 
this  is  the  lord  which  mv  cousin  Lady  Bel- 
laston mentioned  to  me,  and  said  something 
about  his  courting  my  daughter.  If  so  be, 
that  how,  that  be  the  case — you  may  give 
my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  un  the 
girl  is  disposed  of  already.' 

'  Perhaps,  sir,'  saift  ihe  gentleman,  'you 
are  not  sufficiently  apprised  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  offer.  I  believe  such  a  person., 
title,  and  fortune,  would  be  no  where  re- 
fused.' 

'  Lookee,  sir,'  answered  thL  squire,  '  tn 
be  very  plain,  my  daughter  is  bespoke  al- 
ready; but  if  she  was  not,  I  would  not 
marry  her  to  a  lord  upon  any  account :  I 
hate  all  lords  ;  they  are  a  parcel  of  courtiers 
and  Hanoverians,  and  I  will  nave  r  otb^Jig 
to  do  with  them.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  gentleman      if  that 
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is  year  re«*olutIon,  tlie  nicssa«ro  I  am  lo  do- 
liver  to  you  is,  tliat  my  lord  desires  l\\v. 
favour  of  vour  comj)any  lliis  niorniui^  in 
Hydo-ParkV 

'  You  may  tell  my  lord,'  answered  the 
*!quire,  *  that  I  am  busy,  and  cannot  come. 
I  have  enouiz;!!  to  look  after  at  home,  and 
can't  stir  abroad  on  any  account.' 

'  I  am  sure,  sir,'  quoth  the  other,  'you 
are  too  much  a  «^enllcman  to  send  such  a 
messai^e  ;  you  will  not,  I  am  convinced, 
liave  it  said  of  you,  that,  after  havini:^  af- 
fronted a  noble  peer,  you  refuse  him  satis- 
faction. His  lordsiiip  would  have  been 
willing,  from  his  great  regard  to  the  young 
lady,  to  have  made  up  matters  in  another 
way ;  but  unless  he  is  to  look  on  you  as  a 
father,  his  honour  will  not  suffer  his  putting 
up  such  an  indignity  as  you  must  be  sensi- 
ble you  offered  iiim.' 

'I  offered  him!'  cries  the  squire  ;  '  it  is  a 
d — n'd  He,  I  never  offered  him  any  tiling.' 

Upon  these  words  the  gentleman  return- 
ed a  very  short  verbal  reouke,  and  this  he 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  some 
manual  remonstrances,  wliich  no  sooner 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Western,  than  that 
wortiiy  squire  began  to  caper  very  briskly 
about  the  room,  bellowing  at  the  same  time 
with  all  his  might,  as  if  desirous  to  summon 
a  greater  number  of  spectators  to  behold 
his  agility. 

The  parson,  who  had  left  great  part  of 
the  tankard  unfinished,  was  not  retired  far; 
he  immediately  attended,  therefore,  on  the 
squire's  vociferation,  crying,  '  Bless  me ' 
sir,  what's  the  matter r' — '  Matter!'  quoth 
the  squire,  '  here's  a  highwayman,  I  be- 
lieve, who  wants  to  rob  and  murder  me  ; 
for  he  hath  fallen  upon  me  w^ith  that  stick 
there  in  his  hand,  when  I  wish  I  may  be 
d — n'd  if  I  gid  un  the  least  provocation.' 

'  How,  sir,'  said  the  captain,  '  did  you 
not  tell  me  I  lied  r' 

*  No,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,'  answered 
the  squire.  'I  believe  I  might  say,  'twas 
a  he  that  I  had  ottered  any  affront  to  my 
lord  ;  but  I  never  said  the  words  you  lie. 
I  understand  myself  better,  and  you  might 
nave  understoodyourself  better  than  to  fall 
upon  a  naked  man.  If  I  had  a  stick  in  my 
.land,  you  would  not  have  dared  to  strike 
me.  I'd  hav^e  knocked  thy  lantern  jaws 
about  thy  ears.  Come  down  into  the  yard 
this  minute,  and  Til  take  a  bout  with  thee 
at  single  stick  for  a  broken  head,  that  I 
will ;  or  will  go  into  a  naked  room,  and  box 
Uiee  for  a  belly-full.  At  unt  half  a  man,  at 
'int,  I'm  sure.' 

The  captain,  with  some  indignation,  re- 
plied, '  I  see,  sii-,  you  are  below  my  notice, 
and  [  shall  inform  his  lordshij)  you  are  be- 
low his.  I  am  scvrry  I  liave  dirtied  my  fin- 
gers with  you.'  At  which  words  he  with- 
drew, the  parson  interp^ising  to  prevent  the 


squire  from  stopping  him,  in  winch  he  easi- 
ly j)revailed,  as  the  other,  though  he  inadt- 
some  eflitrts  f(  r  the  i)urpose,  did  not  seem 
very  violently  bent  on  success.  However 
when  the  captain  was  departed,  the  squire 
sent  many  curses,  and  some  menaces,  after 
him  ;  but  as  these  did  not  set  out  from  \i'ts 
li[)s  till  the  ofiicer  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and^  grew  louder  and  louder  as  he 
was  more  and  more  remote,  they  did  not 
reach  his  ears,  or  at  least  did  not  retard  his 
departure. 

Poor  Sophia,  however,  who,  in  her  pri- 
son, heard  all  her  fathers' outcries  from  first 
to  last,  began  now  first  to  thunder  with  her 
foot,  and  afterwards  to  scream  as  loudly  as 
the  old  gentleman  himself  had  done  before, 
though  in  a  much  sweeter  voice.  These 
screams  soon  silenced  the  squire,  and  turned 
all  his  consideration  towards  his  daughter, 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  that  the  leas*, 
apprehension  of  any  harm  happening  to 
her,  threw  him  presently  into  agonies  ;  tor 
except  in  that  single  instance  in  whicli  the 
whole  future  happiness  of  her  life  was  con- 
cerned, she  was  sovereign  mistress  of  his 
inclinations. 

Having  ended  his  rage  a,^ainst  the  c.up- 
tain,  with  swearing  he  M'^uld  take  the  law 
of  him,  the  squire  now  rrijunted  up  stairs 
to  Sophia,  whom,  as  soon  as  he  had  un- 
locked and  opened  the  door,  he  found  all 
pale  and  breathless.  The  moment,  hov/- 
ever,  that  she  saw  her  father,  she  col.ected 
all  her  spirits,  and  catching  hold  of  him  by 
the  hand,  she  cried  passionately,  '  O,  my 
dear  sir,  I  am  almost  frightened  to  death !  I 
hope  to  heaven  no  harm  hath  happened  to 
you.' — '  No,  no,'  cries  the  squire,  '  no  great 
harm.  The  rascal  hath  not  hurt  me  much  ; 
but  rat  me  if  I  don't  ha'  the  la  o'  un.' — '  PrAy, 
dear  sir,'  says  she,  'tell  me  what's  the  mat- 
ter.'' Who  is  it  that  hath  insulted  you  .'*' — 
'  I  don't  knoAv  the  name  o'  un,'  answered 
Western ;  '  some  officer  felloAv,  I  suppose, 
that  we  are  to  pay  for  beating  us  ;  but  I'll 
make  him  pay  this  bout,  if  the  rascal  hath 
got  any  thing,  Avliich  I  suppose  he  hath  not. 
For  tho'f  he  was  dressed  out  so  vine,  I 
question  whether  he  had  got  a  vootof  land 
in  the  world.' — 'But,  dear  sir,' eries  she, 
'what  was  the  occasion  of  your  quarrel  V — 
'What  should  it  be,  Sophy,'  answered  the 
squire,  'but  about  }ou,  Sophy .''  All  my 
misfortunes  are  about  you  ;  you  will  be  the 
death  of  your  poor  father  at  last.  Here's  a 
varlet  of  a  lord,  the  Lord  knows  who.  foi- 
sooth  !  who  hath  taan  a  liking  to  you,  and 
because  I  would  not  gi  un  my  consent,  lie 
sent  me  a  kallenge.  Come,  do  be  a  goo! 
girl,  Sophy,  and  put  an  end  to  all  your 
father's  troubles  ;  come,  do  consent  lo  h;j' 
un  ;  he  will  be  in  town  within  this  day  or 
two  ;  do  but  promise  me  to  marry  un  ns 
soon  as  he  comes,  and  you  will  make  me  tin 
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happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  I  will  make 
you  the  liappiest  woman ;  j^ou  shall  have 
the  finest  clothes  in  London,  and  the  finest 
jewels,  and  a  coach-and-six  at  your  com- 
mand. I  promised  All  worthy  already  to 
g.ve  up  halt'  my  estate, — odrabhit  it!  I 
should  hardly  Slick  at  giving  up  the  whole.' 
— '  Will  my  papa  be  so  kind,'  says  she,  '  as 
to  hear  me  speak?' — 'Why  wout  ask,  So- 
piiy !'  cries  he,  'when  dost  know  I  had  ra- 
ther hear  thy  voice  than  the  music  of  the 
host  pack  of  doers  in  England.  Hear  thee, 
my  dear  little  girl !  I  hope  I  shall  hear  thee 
IKS  long  as  I  live ;  for  if  1  was  ever  to  lose 
that  pleasure,  1  would  not  gee  a  brass  var- 
den  to  live  a  moment  longer.  Indeed,  So- 
phy, you  do  not  know  how  I  love  you ; 
indeed,  you  don't,  or  you  never  could  have 
nui  away  and  left  your  poor  father,  who 
hath  no  other  joy,  no  other  comfort  upon 
earth,  but  his  httle  Sophy.' 

At  these  words  the  tears  stood  in  liis 
eyes;  and  Sophia,  (v/ith  the  tears  stream- 
ing from  hers,)  answered,  '  Indeed,  my  dear 
papa,  I  know  you  have  loved  me  tenderly, 
and  Heaven  is  my  witness  how  sincerely  I 
have  returned  your  affection;  norcouidany 
thing  but  an  apprehension  of  being  forced 
into  the  arms  of  this  man,  have  driven  me 
to  run  from  a  father  whom  I  love  so  pas- 
sionately, that  I  would,  Willi  pleasure,  sa- 
<!rifice  my  life  to  his  happiness  ;  nay,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  reason  myseli'  into  doing 
more,  and  had  almost  worked  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  endure  the  niost  miserable  of  all 
lives,  to  comply  with  your  inclination.  It 
was  that  resolution  alone  to  which  I  could 
not  force  my  mind  ;  nor  can  I  ever.'  Here 
the  squire  began  to  look  wild,  and  the  foam 
appeared  at  his  lips  ;  which  Sophia  ob- 
serving, begged  to  be  heard  out,  and  then 
proceeded  :  '  If  my  lather's  life,  his  health, 
or  any  real  happiness  of  his  were  at  stake, 
here  stands  your  resolved  daughter  ;  may 
Heaven  blast  me,  if  there  is  a  misery  I 
would  not  suffer  to  preserve  you !  No ; 
that  most  detested,  most  loathsome  of  all 
lots  would  I  embrace.  I  would  give  my 
hand  to  Blifil  for  your  sake.' — '  I  tell  thee, 
it  will  preserve  miC,'  answers  the  father; 
'  it  will  give  me  health,  happiness,  life, 
every  thing!  Upon  my  soul,  I  shall  die  if 
dost  refuse  me  ;  I  shall  break  my  heart ;  I 
.-[.all,  upon  my  sou!.' — 'Is  it  possible,'  says 
sh.e,  '  you  can  have  such  a  desire  to  make 
mo  miserable?' — 'I  can  tell  thee,  noa,'  an- 
swered he,  loudly  ;  '  my  whole  desire  is  to 
(unke  thee  happy  :  Me!  d — n  me  if  there  is 
.1  thing  upon  earth  I  would  not  do  to  see 
thee  happy.' — '  And  will  not  my  dear  papa 
«iiow  me  i  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
wiiat  will  make  me  so  ?  If  it  be  true  that 
happiness  consists  in  opinion,  what  must  be 
my  condition,  when  I  shall  think  myself  the 


most  miserable  of  all  the  wretciiea  ufx>B 
earth  ?' — '  Bettei'  think  3''ourself  so,'  said  he 
'  than  know  it  b}'-  being  married  to  a  pooi 
bastardly  vagabond.' — '  If  it  Avill  conteal 
you,  sir,'  said  Sojjhia,  'I  will  give  you  tn.e 
most  solemn  promise  never  to  marry  liim,  nor 
any  other,  wiiile  my  papa  lives,  without  hh 
consent.  Let  mc  fledicate  my  whole  life  to 
your  service  ;  let  me  be  again  your  poor 
Sopliy,  and  my  whole  business  and  pleasure 
be,  as  it  hath  been,  to  please  and  divert  you.' 
— '  Lookee,  Sophy,'  answer^ed  the  squire, 
'  I  am  not  to  be  choused  in  this  manner. 
Your  aunt  Western  would  then  have  rea- 
son to  think  me  the  foolslie  doth.  No,  no, 
Sophy,  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  have  a  got 
more  wisdom,  and  know  more  of  the  worKl 
than  to  take  the  word  of  a  woman  in  a  n:at- 
ter  where  a  man  is  concerned.' — '  How,  sir. 
have  I  deserved  this  want  of  confidence  ? 
said  she  ;  '  have  I  ever  broke  a  single  pro- 
mise to  you?  or  hav^e  I  ever  been  found 
guilty  of  a  falsehood  from  mj''  cradle?' — 
'  Lookee,  Sophy,'  cries  he,  '  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  am  determined  upon  this 
match,  and  liave  him  you  shall,  d — n  me  it 
sliat  unt.  D — n  me  if  shat  unt,  tnough  dost 
hang  thyself  the  next  morning.'  At  re- 
peating which  words  he  clenched  Ids  fist, 
knit  his  brows,  bit  Ids  lips,  and  thundered 
so  loud,  that  the  poor  afiiicted,  terrified  So- 
phia sunk  trembling  into  her  chair ;  and  haa 
not  a  flood  of  tears  come  immediately  to 
her  relief,  perhaps  worse  had  followed. 

Western  beheld  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  daughter  with  no  more  contrition  or 
remorse,  than  the  turnkey  of  Newgate 
feels  at  viewing  the  agonies  of  a  tender 
wife,  when  taking  her  last  Kirewell  of  hei 
condemned  husband ;  or  ratlier  he  looked 
down  on  her  with  the  same  emotions  which 
arise  in  an  honest  fair  tradesman,  who  sees 
his  debtor  dragged  to  prison  for  lOZ.  whicli, 
though  a  just  debt,  the  wretch  is  wickedly 
unable  to  pay.  Or,  to  hit  the  case  still  more 
nearly,  he  felt  the  same  compunction  with 
a  bawd,  when  some  poor  innocent,  whom 
she  hath  ensnared  into  her  hands,  falls  into 
fits  at  the  first  proposal  of  what  is  called 
seeing  company.  Indeed,  this  resemblance 
v/oulcl  be  exact,  was  it  not  that  the  bawd 
hath  an  interest  in  what  she  doth  ;  andthf. 
father,  though  perhaps  he  may  biindly 
think  otherwise,  can,  in  reality,  have  noi>«: 
in  urging  his  daugliler  to  almost  an  equal 
prostitution. 

In  this  condition  he  left  his  poor  Sophia  ; 
and  departing  with  a  very  vnlgar  observa- 
tion on  the  e fleet  of  tears,  he  locked  the 
room,  and  returned  to  the  parson,  who  said 
every  thing  he  durst  in  behalf  of  the  young 
lady;  which,  though  perhaps  it  was  noJ 
quite  so  much  as  his  duty  required,  yet  was 
it  sufficient  to  throw  the  squire  into  a  vio 
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lent  rugc,  and  into  many  indecent  reflec- 
tions on  the  whole  hody  ol'the  cler'.ry,  wliich 
we  have  too  "j^reatan  honour  for  th:ii.  siicrcd 
function  to  commit  to  paper. 


CHAPTER  III. 

)Vhat  happened  to  Sophia  during  her  conft.Hevxc7U. 

The  lanilla(]y  of  the  house  where  tlic 
squire  Iodised,  liad  be<2:un  very  early  to  en- 
tertain a  strange  oj>inion  of  her  guests. 
However,  as  she  was  inloruied  tiiat  the 
squire  was  a  man  of  vast  fortune,  and  as 
fiiie  had  taken  care  to  exact  a  very  extra- 
ordinary price  lor  her  rooms,  she  did  not 
think  proper  to  give  any  oficnce ;  for  though 
j;he  was  not  without  some  concern  lor  tiie 
confinement  of  poor  Sophia,  of  wh(ise  great 
sweetness  of  temper  and  aliabiUty  the  maid 
of  the  house  had  made  so  favourable  a  re- 
port, which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  squire's 
servants ;  yet  she  had  mucli  more  concern 
for  her  own  interest,  than  to  provoke  one, 
whom,  as  she  sai(i,  she  perceived  to  be  a 
very  hastish  kind  of  a  gentleman. 

Tiiough  Sophia  eat  but  little,  yet  she 
was  regularly  served  with  her  meals  ;  in- 
deed, I  "believe,  if  she  had  liked  any  one 
rarity,  that  the  S((uire,  however  angry, 
would  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 
to  have  procured  it  for  her  ;  since,  however 
gtrangc  it  may  appear  to  some  of  my  read- 
ers, he  really  doted  on  his  daughter,  and 
to  give  her  any  kind  of  pleasure  was  the 
highest  satisfaction  of  his  life. 

The  dinner  hour  being  arrived.  Black 
George  carried  her  up  a  pullet,  the  squire 
iiiniself,  (for  he  liad  sworn  not  to  part  with 
the  key.)  attending  the  door.  As  George 
deposited  the  dish, some  compliments  passed 
betvveen  him  and  Sophia,  (for  lie  had  not 
'>een  her  since  she  left  the  country,  and  she 
treated  every  servant  with  more  respect 
than  some  persons  show  to  those  who  are 
in  a  very  slight  degree  their  inferiors.) 
Sophia  would  have  liad  him  take  the  pullet 
back,  saying,  she  could  not  eat ;  but  George 
begged  iier  to  try,  and  particularly  recom- 
niended  to  her  the  egirs^  of  which  he  said 
it  was  fuU. 

All  this  time  the  squire  was  waiting  at 
{he  door :  but  George  was  a  great  favourite 
with  his  master,  as  his  employment  wms  m 
concerns  of  the  highest  nature,  namely, 
about  the  game,  and  was  accustomed  to 
take  many  dberties.  He  had  officiously 
carried  up  the  dinner,  being,  as  he  said, 
very  desirous  to  see  his  young  lady:  he 
made  therefore  no  scruple  of  keeping  liis 
master  standing  above  ten  minutes,  while 
civilities  were  passing  between  him  and 
Sophia,  for  which  he  received  only  a  good- 
hunKuired  lebuk?  at  the  door  when  he 
feturatd 


Tlie  eggs  of  pullets,  partridges,  phea 
sants,  &,c.  were,  as  George  well  knew,  the 
most  favourite  dainties  of  vSophia.  It  was 
therefore  no  wonder,  that  he,  who  was  a 
very  good-natured  fellow,  sliould  take  care 
to  .supj)Iy  her  with  this  kind  of  delicacy,  al 
a  time  when  all  the  servants  in  the  liouse 
were  afraid  she  would  be  starved  ;  for  si:e 
!  had  scarce  swallowed  a  single  morsel  in 
the  last  forty  hours. 

Though  vexation  hath  not  the  same 
effect  on  all  persons,  as  it  usually  hath  on 
a  widow,  whose  appetite  it  often  render;? 
sharper  than  it  can  be  rendered  by  the  ailt- 
on  liansted  Downs,  or  Salisbury  Blain ; 
yet  the  sublimest  grief,  notwithstanding 
what  some  people  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
will  cat  at  last:  and  Sophia  herself,  after 
some  little  consideration,  began  to  dissert 
the  fowl,  which  she  found  to  be  as  full  ol 
eggs  as  George  had  reported  it. 

But  if  she  v/as  pleased  with  these,  it  con- 
tained something  which  would  have  de- 
lighted tlie  Royal  Society  much  more  ;  for 
if  a  fowl  with  three  legs  be  so  invaluable 
a  curiosity,  when  perhaps  time  hath  pro 
duced  a  thousand  such,  at  what  price  shall 
we  esteem  a  bird  which  so  totally  contra- 
dicts all  the  laws  of  animal  economy,  a,"-; 
to  contain  a  letter  in  its  belly  .'*  Ovid  tells 
us  of  a  flower  into  which  Hyacinthus 
was  metamorphosed,  that  bears  letters  on 
its  leaves,  which  Virgil  recommended  as 
a  miracle  to  the  Royal  Society  of  his  day ; 
but  no  age  nor  nation  liath  ever  recorded 
a  bird  with  a  letter  in  its  rnaw. 

But  though  a  miracle  of  this  kind  miglit 
have  engaged  all  the  Academies  dcs  Sci- 
ences in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  a  fruitless 
inquiry ;  yet  the  reader,  by  barely  recol- 
lecting the  last  dialogue  which  passed  be- 
tween Messieurs  Jones  and  Partridge,  v^ill 
be  very  easiiy  satisfied  from  whence  this 
letter  came,  and  how  it  found  its  passage 
into  the  fowM. 

Sophia,  notwithstanding  her  long  fast, 
and  notwithstanding  her  favourite  dish  was 
there  before  her,  no  sooner  saw  the  letter, 
than  she  immediately  snatched  it  up,  tore 
it  open,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"Madam, 
"  Was  I  not  sensible  to  whom  I  have  tntj 
honour  of  writing,  I  should  endeavour 
however  dlflicult,  to  paint  the  horrors  ot 
my  mind,  at  the  account  brought  me  by 
Mrs.  Honour  ;  but  as  tenderness  alone  can 
have  any  true  idea  of  the  pangs  wdiich 
tenderness  is  capable  of  feeling,  so  can  this 
most  admirable  quality  which  my  Sophia 
possesses  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  suf- 
ficiently inform  her  Avhat  ;  .er  Jones  must 
have  sufiTered  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 
Is  there  a  circumstance  in  the  world  wdiich 
i  can  heighten  my  agoniea,  when  I  hear  ol 
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iny  niKsfoiiune  which  hatli  bcf.illen  you  ? 
Surely  there  is  one  only,  and  w.lh  that  I 
am  accursed.  It  is,  my  Sophia,  the  dread- 
W  consideration  that  I  am  myself  the 
wretched  cause.  Perhaps  I  here  do  myself 
'X)o  mucli  honour  ;  but  none  will  envy  me 
n  honour  wiiich  costs  me  so  extremely 
icar.  Pardon  me  this  presumption,  and 
pardon  me  a  o^reater  still,  if  I  ask  you 
whether  my  advice,  my  assistance,  my 
presence,  my  absence,  my  death,  or  my 
tortures,  can  bringyou  any  relief?  Can  the 
most  perfect  admiration,  the  most  watchful 
observance,  the  most  ardent  love,  the  most 
meltinij;  tenderness,  the  most  resigned  sub- 
mission to  your  will,  make  you  amends  for 
what  you  are  to  saf;rifice  to  my  happiness? 
Il'  tliey  can,  fly,  my  loyely  angel,  to  those 
arms  which  are  ever  open  to  receive  and 
urotect  you ;  and  to  which,  whether  you 
bring  yourself  alone,  or  the  riches  of  the 
world  v/ith  you,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  alter- 
native not  worth  regarding.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  wisdom  shall  predominate,  and, 
on  the  most  mature  rejection,  inform  you, 
that  the  sacrifice  is  too  great ;  and  if  there 
be  no  way  left  to  reconcile  your  father,  and 
restore  the  peace  of  your  dear  mind,  but 
by  abandoning  me,  I  conjure  you,  drive  me 
fcr  ever  lirom  your  thoughts,  exert  j^our 
resolution,  and  let  no  compassion  for  my 
Gulferings  bear  the  least  weight  in  that  ten- 
der bosom.  Believe  me,  madam,  I  so  sin- 
cerely love  you  better  than  myself,  that  my 
g''eat  and  principal  end  is  your  happiness. 
My  first  wish,  (why  would  not  Fortune  in- 
dulge me  in  it?)  was,  and  pardon  me  if  I 
Bay,  still  is,  to  see  you  every  moment  the 
happiest  of  women;  my  second  wish  is,  to 
hear  you  are  so :  but  no  misery  on  earth 
can  equal  mine,  while  I  think  you  owe  an 
uneasy  moment  to  him  who  is, 
"Madam, 

"  In  every  sense, 

"  and  to  every  purpose, 
"  Your  devoted 

'■'■  Thomas  Jones." 

What  Sophia  said,  or  did,  or  thought 
upon  this  letter,  h5w  often  she  read  it,  or 
whether  she  read  it  more  than  once,  shall 
all  be  left  to  our  r_"ader's  imagination.  The 
answer  to  it  he  may,  perhaps,  see  hereafter, 
but  not  at  present ;  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  she  did  not  now  write  any,^ 
and  that  for  several  good  causes,  one  of 
which  was  this,  she  had  no  paper,  pen,  nor 
131  k. 

In  the  evening,  while  Sophia  was  medi- 
tating on  the  letter  she  liad  received,  or  on 
something  else,  a  violent  noise  from  ])elow 
disturbed  her  meditations.  Tiiis  noise  was 
i\o  other  than  a  round  bout  at  altercation 
between  two  persons.  One  of  thfe  com- 
Dntants  by  his  voice,  she  immediately  dis- 


tinguished to  be  her  father ;  but  she  di^ 
not  so  soor  discover  the  shriller  pipes  tc 
bcloufj  to  the  or<;an  of  her  aunt  Western, 
who  was  just  arrived  in  town  ;  wlie.''€ 
having,  by  means  of  one  of  her  servants, 
who  stopped  at  the  Hercules  Pillars,  learnec 
where  her  brother  lodged,  she  drove  directly 
to  his  lodgings. 

We  shall  therefore   take   our   leave   at 
present  of  Sophia,  and  with  our  usuui  good 
breeding,  attend  her  ladyship. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Sophia  is  delivered  from  her  coufmemtnl. 

The  squire  and  the  parson,  ('for  the 
landlord  was  now  otherwise  engaged,) 
were  smoking  their  ])ipcs  together,  when 
the  arrival  oi'  the  lady  was  first  signified. 
The  squire  no  sooner  heard  her  name,  than 
he  immediately  ran  down  to  usher  her  up 
stairs;  for  he  was  a  great  observer  of  such 
ceremonials,  espec-ially  to  his  sister,  of  v/hom 
lie  stood  more  in  awe  than  of  any  otlier 
human  creature,  though  he  never  would 
own  this,  nor  did  lie  perhaps  know  it  Jiini- 
seli: 

Mrs.  Western,  on  her  arrival  in  the 
dining-room,  having  flung  herself  into  a 
chair,  began  thus  to  liarangue :  '  Well, 
surely,  no  one  ever  had  such  an  intolerable 
journey.  I  think  the  roads,  since  so  many 
turnpike  acts,  are  grown  worse  than  ever. 
La,  brother !  liow  could  you  get  into  this 
odious  place  ?  No  person  of  condition,  1 
dare  swear,  ever  set  foot  here  before.' — '  1 
don't  know,'  cries  the  squire,  '  I  think  they 
do  well  enough ;  it  was  landlord  recom- 
mended them.  I  thought,  ls  he  knew  most 
of  the  quality,  he  could  best  show  me  where 
to  get  among  um.' — 'Well,  and  where's 
my  niece  ?'  says  the  lady  :  '  liave  you  been 
lo  wait  upon  Lady  Bellaston  yet  ?' — '  Ay, 
ay,'  cries  the  squire,  'your  niece  is  s^'.V 
enough;  she  is  up  stairs  in  chamber.^- - 
'How!'  answered  the  lady,  'is  my  niece 
in  this  house,  and  doth  she  not  knoAv  of  my 
being  here  ?' — '  No,  nobody  can  well  get  to 
her,'  says  the  squire  ;  '  for  she  is  under  lock 
and  key.  I  have  her  sale ;  I  vetched  lier 
from  my  lady  cousin  the  first  niglit  I  came 
ir  town,  and  I  have  taken  care  o'  her  eve? 
&  ince  :  she  is  as  secure  as  a  fox  in  a  bag,  I 
promise  you.' — 'Good  Heaven!'  returned 
Mi-s.  AVestern, '  what  do  I  hear  !  I  thought 
what  a  fine  })iece  of  work  would  be  th€ 
consequence  of  my  consent  to  your  coming 
to  town  yourself;  nay,  it  was  indeed  your 
own  headstrong  will,  nor  can  I  charge  my. 
self  with  having  ever  consented  to  it.  Did 
not  you  ])roniise  me,  brother,  that  you 
would  take  none  of  these  headstrong  mea- 
sures ?     Was  it  not  by  these  headstrong 
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measures  that  you  forced  my  nioco  to  run 
Il^vay  from  you  in  the  country  ?  1  lave  you 
a  mind  to  ()hli«re  her  to  take  such  another 
Btep?* — 'Zounds  and  the  devi!  I'  cries  the 
8<iuire,  dasliin«r  Jiis  pipe  on  tisic  rrroun^l, 
*did  ever  mortal  liear  the  like  ?  when  I  ex- 
pected you  Avould  have  connne/Nled  me  for 
(ill  I  have  done,  to  be  fallen  u['(.n  in  this 
manner  !' — '  How  !  hrother,'  said  the  lady, 
*  have  I  ever  f^iven  you  the  least  reason  to 
imagine  I  should  commend  you  for  lockiuLT 
up  your  daughter  ?  Have  I  not  often  told 
you,  that  women  in  a  free  country  arc  not 
to  be  treated  with  such  arbitrary  i)ower? 
AVe  arc  as  free  as  tiie  men,  and  I  heartily 
wish  I  could  not  say  we  deserve  that  free- 
dom better.  If  you  expect  I  shoidd  stay  a 
moment  longer  in  this  wretched  house,  or 
that  I  should  ever  own  you  again  as  my 
relation,  or  that  I  should  ever  trouble  my- 
self again  v/ith  the  affairs  of  your  family',  I 
insist  upon  it,  that  my  niece  be  set  at  liberty 
this  instant.'  This  she  spoke  with  so  com- 
manding an  air,  standin<^  with  her  back  to 
the  fire,  with  one  hand  oehind  her,  and  a 
pinch  of  snuff  in  the  other,  that  I  question 
\yhether  Thalestris,  at  the  head  of  her 
Amazons,  ever  made  a  more  tremendous 
figure.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
poor  squire  was  not  proof  against  the  awe 
which  she  inspired.  '  There,'  he  cried, 
throwing  down  the  key,  '  there  H  is ;  do 
whatever  you  please.  I  intended  only  to 
have  kept  her  up  till  Blifil  came  to  town, 
which  can't  be  long  ;  and  now  if  any  harm 
happens  in  the  mean  time,  remember  Vv'ho 
IS  to  blame  for  it.' 

'  I  will  ap:)wer  it  with  my  life,'  cried  Mrs. 
Western;  •  but  I  shall  not  intermeddle  at 
all,  unless  upon  one  condition,  and  that  is, 
that  you  will  commit  the  whol-e  entirely  to 
my  care,  without  taking  any  one  measure 
yourself,  unless  I  shaL'  eventually  appoint 
you  to  act.  If  you  ratify  these  preliminaries, 
brother,  I  yet  will  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  honour  of  your  family;  if  not,  I  shall 
continue  in  a  neutral  state.' 

*  I  pray  you,  good  sir,'  said  tlie  parson, 
•permit  yourself  this  once  to  be  admonished 
by  her  "ladyship  ;  perad venture,  by  com- 
muning with  young  Madam  Sophia,  she 
will  effect  more  than  you  have  been  able  to 
perpetrate  by  more  rigorous  measures.' 

'  What,  dost  thee  open  upon  me  ?'  cries 
iht  squire:  '  If  thee  dost  begin  to  babble,  I 
shall  whip  thee  in  presently.' 

'Fie,  brother!'  answered  the  lady,  'is 
this  langiiage  to  a  clergyman  ?  Mr.  Sup- 
ple is  a  man  of  sense,  and  gives  you  the  best 
tidvlce  ;  and  the  whole  world,  I  believe,  will 
concur  in  his  opinion ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
I  expect  an  im.mediate  answer  to  my  cate- 
j-V-M-ical  proposals.  Either  cede  your  daugh- 
ter to  my  disposa-.  or  take  her  wholly  to 
youi"  own  jrrprisinr;;  discretion  ;  and  then  I 


here,  before  Mr.  Supple,  evacuate  the  gar- 
rison, and  renounce  you  and  your  family 
for  ever.' 

'  I  i)ray  you,  let  me  be  a  mediator,'  crie;* 
the  parson  ;  '  let  me  supplicate  you.' 

'  Why,  there  lies  the  key  on  the  table,' 
cries  the  squire.  '  She  may  take  un  up,  if 
she  |)leases  ;  who  liinders  Iht  ^ 

'  No,  brother,'  answered  the  lady,  '  I  in- 
sist on  the  formality  of  its  being  delivered 
me,  with  a  full  ratification  of  all  the  conces- 
sions stipulated.' 

'  Why  then  I  will  deliver  it  to  you. 
There  'tis,'  cries  the  squire.  'I  a'^^.  sure, 
sister,  you  can't  accuse  me  of  ever  denying 
to  trust  my  daughter  to  you.  She  hath  a 
lived  wi'  you  a  whole  year  and  muore  to  a 
time,  without  my  ever  zceing  her.' 

'And  rt  Avouhl  have  been  happy  for  her, 
answered  tlie  lady,  '  if  she  iiad  always  lived 
with  me.  Nothing  of  this  kind  would  have 
happened  under  my  eye.' 

'  Ay,  certainly,'  cries  he,  '  I  only  am  to 
blanie.' 

'Why,  you  are  to  blame,  brother,'  an- 
swered she.  '  I  liave  been  often  obliged  \a 
tell  you  so,  and  shall. always  be  o})liged  to 
tell  you  so.  However,  I  hope  you  \\\\\  now 
amend,  and  gather  so  much  experien.^'-^ 
from  past  errors  as  not  to  defeat  my  v/ises? 
machinations  by  your  blunders.  Indeed, 
brother,  you  are  not  qualified  for  these  ne- 
gotiations. All  your  Avhole  scheme  of  po- 
litics is  wrong.  I  once  more,  therefore, 
insist  that  you  do  not  intermeddle.  Re- 
member only  what  is  past.' 

'  Z ds   and   bl — d,  sister,'  criea  the 

squire,  '  what  would  you  have  me  say  ? 
You  are  enough  to  provoke  tlip  devil.' 

'  There,  now,'  said  she,  'just  according 
to  the  old  custom.  'I  see,  brother,  there  ia 
no  talking  to  you.  I  will  appeal  to  Mr 
Supple,  who  is  a  man  of  sense,  if  I  said  anj 
thing  which  could  put  any  luiman  creature 
into  a  passion ;  but  you  are  so  wrong 
headed  every  way.' 

'  Let  me  beg  you,  madam,'  said  the  par 
son,  '  not  to  irritate  his  worship.' 

'Irritate  him!'  caid  the  lady: — 'Sure, 
you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  liimself.  Wei , 
brother,  since  you  have  promised  not  to  in 
terfere,  I  will  once  more  undertake  the 
management  of  my  niece.  Lord  have  mer- 
cy upon  all  affairs  which  are  under  the  di- 
rections of  men  !  The  head  of  one  woman 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  yours.'  And  now, 
having  summoned  a  servant  to  show  her  to 
Sophia,  she  departed,  bearing  the  key  with 
her.^ 

She  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  squire, 
(having  first  shut  the  door,)  ejaculated 
twenty  bitches,  and  as  many  hearty  curfl*»s 
against  her,  not  sparing  iiimself  for  naving 
ever  thought  of  her  estate ;  but  added, 
'Now  one  hath  been  a  slave  so  long,  it 
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would  be  a  pi  /  to  lose  it  at  last,  for  want 
of  holding  01.I  a  little  longer.  The  bitch 
can't  live  for  ever,  and  I  know  I  am  down 
for  it  upon  the  will.' 

The  parson  irready  r.onrinionded  this  re- 
solution; and  now  the  squire  having  or- 
dered in  another  bottle,  which  was  his  usual 
n^ethod  v/lien  any  i]nn(r  either  pleased  or 
vexed  him,  did,  by  drinkinnr  plentifully  of 
ihis  r:pedicinal  julap,  so  totally  wash  away 
his  cholf^r,  that  his  temper  was  become  per- 
fectly pvacid  and  serene,  when  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern returned  with  Sophia  into  the  room.. 
The  youni;^  lady  had  on  her  hat  and  capu- 
chin ;  and  the  aunt  acquainted  Mr.  Wes- 
tern, 'that  she  intended  to  take  her  niece 
with  lier  to  her  own  lodgings  ;  for,  indeed, 
brother,^  says  she,  '  these  rooms  are  not  fit 
to  receive  a  christian  soul  in.' 

'  Very  well,  madam,'  quoth  Western  ; 
'  v/hatever  you  please.  The  girl  can  never 
t>e  in  better  hands  than  yours ;  and  the  par- 
son here  can  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that 
[  have  said  fifty  times  behind  your  back, 
tiiat  you  was  one  of  the  most  sensible  wo- 
men in  the  world.' 

'  To  this,'  cries  the  parson,  '  I  am  ready 
to  bear  testimony.' 

'  Nay,  brother,'  says  Mrs.  Western,  '  I 
have  alv/ays,  I'm  sure,  given  you  as  fa- 
vourable a  character.  You  must  own  you 
have  a  little  too  much  hastiness  in  your 
temper  ;  but  when  3'ou  will  allov/  yourself 
time  to  reflect,  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
reasonable.' 

'  Why,  then,  sister,  if  you  think  so,'  said 
the  squire,  '  here's  j^our  good  health  with 
all  my  heart.  I  am  a  little  passionate  some- 
times, but  I  scorn  to  bear  any  malice.  So- 
j;hy,  do  you  be  a  good  girl,  and  do  every 
thing  your  aunt  orders  you.' 

'1  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  her,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Western.  '  She  hath  had  al- 
ready an  example  before  her  eyes,  in  the 
behaviour  oi'  thai  wretch  her  cousin  Har- 
riet, who  ruined  herself  by  neglecting  my 
advice.  Oj'brother  !  what  think  you  ?  You 
^vas  hardly  gone  out  of  hearing,  when  you 
set  out  for  Ijondon,  when  who  should  ar- 
rive but  that  impudent  ft-llow  with  the  odi- 
ous Irish  name — that  Fitzpatrick.  He 
broke  in  abruptly  upon  me  without  notice, 
or  I  would  not  have  seen  him.  He  ran  on 
a  long,  unintelligible  story  about  his  wife, 
to  which  he  forced  me  to  give  him  a  bear- 
ing; but  I  made  him  very  little  answer, 
and  delivered  him  the  letter  from  his  wife, 
v/hich  I  bid  him  answer  himself.  I  sup- 
pose the  wretch  will  endeavour  to  find  us 
out ;  but  I  beg  you  wU  not  see  her,  for  I 
am  determined  I  will  17 '<t.' 

'  I  r.ee  her,'  answered  the  squire  ;  '  you 

need  not  fear  me.     I'll  ge  no  encourage- 

meiit  to  Buc.h  undutiful  wretches.     It  is  well 

'for  the  fellow,  her  husband,   I  was  not  at 


Imome.  Od-rabbitit!  he  should  have  taker 
a  dance  thru  the  horse-poatl,  I  pronnso  un. 
You  zee,  So])hy,  wlmtundutifulness  brings 
volks  to.  You  have  an  example  in  your 
own  family.' 

'  Brother,'  cries  the  aunt,  '  you  net'4  not 
shock  my  niece  by  such  odious  repetitions. 
Why  will  you  not  leave  every  thing  en- 
tirelj^  to  me  ?' — '  Well,  well ;  I  wull,  I  wull,' 
said  the  squire. 

And  now  Mrs.  Western,  luckily  for  So- 
phia, put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  by 
ordering  chairs  to  be  called.  I  say  luckily ; 
for  had  it  continued  much  longer,  fresh 
matter  of  dissension  would,  most  probably, 
have  arisen  betv^^een  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter; between  whom  education  and  sex 
made  the  only  difference;  lor  both  were 
equally  violent  and  equally  positive ;  tiiey 
had  both  a  vast  affection  for  Sophia,  and 
both  a  sovereign  contempt  lor  eadi  other. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  Jones  receives  a  letier  from  Sophia,  atui 
goes  to  a  play  v:ith  J\Irs.  Miller  and  Partridge. 

The  arrival  of  Black  Ge(»rge  in  town, 
and  tl.ie  good  offices  which  tliat  gratefu. 
fellow  had  promised  to  do  lor  his  old  bene- 
factor, greatly  comforted  Jones  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  he 
rhad  sufiered  on  the  account  of  Sophia  ; 
from  whom,  by  the  means  of  the  said 
George,  he  received  the  following  answer 
to  his  letter ;  which  Sophia,  to  whom  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  was  restored 
with  her  liherty,  wrote  the  very  evening 
when  she  departed  from  her  confinement  : 

"Sir, 
"  As  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity  in 
what  you  write,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  some  of  my  afllictions  are  at  an 
end,  by  the  arrival  of  my  aunt  Western, 
with  whom  I  ara  at  present,  and  with 
whom  I  enjoy  all  the  liberty  I  can  desire. 
One  promise  my  aunt  hath  insisted  on  my 
making,  which  is,  that  I  will  not  see  or  con- 
verse with  any  person  without  her  know- 
ledge and  consent.  This  promise  I  have 
most  solemnly  given,  and  shail  most  inviola- 
bly keep;  and  tlioughshe  lialh  not  expressly 
forbidden  me  writing,  yet  that  must  be  an 
omission  from  forget  fulness  ;  or  thic,  per- 
haps, is  included  in  the  word  conversing. 
However,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  this  a*? 
a  breach  of  her  generous  confidence  in  my 
honour,  you  cannot  expect  that  1  shall, 
after  ihis,  continue  to  write  myself'  or  to 
receive  letters,  without  lic-r  knowledge.  A 
promise  is  with  me  a  very  sacred  thin*;*, 
and  to  be  extended  to  every  thing  under- 
stood fi'om  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is  expressed 
by  it;  and  this  coiisideration  may,  perhap^s 
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on  reflection,  aflbul  you  soinc  comf()rt. 
But  vvliy  shoulil  I  mention  a  ci/ii»lort  to  you 
of  this  kind  "*  For  tlioiii^h  there  is  one  ti»in<r 
in  which  I  can  never  comply  with  the  best 
of  fathers,  yet  I  am  tinnly  resolved  never 
to  act  ill  (Jeilance  of  liim,  or  to  take  any 
3tej)  of  c(»nse(iuence  without  his  consent. 
A.  lu*m  i)ersua.\'ion  of  this,  must  teach  you 
to  divert  your  thoughts  from  wiiat  Fortune 
hath,  (perhaps,)  made  iiripossihle.  This 
your  own  interest  ])ersuades  you.  This 
may  reconcile,  I  hoi)e,  Mr.  Allworthy  to 
voii ;  and  if  it  will,  you  have  my  injunc- 
tions to  pursue  it.  Accidents  liave  laid 
t>ome  obligations  on  me,  and  your  good  in- 
tentions probably  more.  Fortune  may, 
perhaps,  be  some  time  kinder  to  us  both 
than  at  ])resent.  Believe  this,  that  I  shall 
Jilways  think  of  you  as  I  think  you  disserve  : 
ind  am, 

"Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  servant, 
"  Sophia  Western." 
"  I  charge  you  write  to  me  no  more — at 
present  at  least;  and  acce«pt  tiiis,  which  is 
now  of  no  service  to  me,  which  I  know  you 
must  Avant,  and  think  you  owe  the  trifle 
onlv  to  that  fortune  by  which  you  found 
it.'"'* 

A  child,  who  hath  just  learned  his  letters, 
would  have  spelled  this  letter  out  in  less 
time  than  Jones  took  in  reading  it.  The 
sensations  it  occasioned  were  a  nuxture  of 
joy  and  grief;  somewhat  like  what  divide 
tiie  mind  of  a  good  man,  Avhen  he  peruses 
the  will  of  his  deceased  friend,  in  which  a 
large  legacy,  v»'hich  his  distresses  make 
the  more  welcome,  is  bequeathed  to  him. 
Upon  the  Avhole,  however,  he  was  more 
'jleased  than  displeased  ;  and  indeed  the 
eader  may  probably  wonder  that  he  v/as 
lispleased  at  all;  but  the  reader  is  not 
quite  so  much  in  love  as  was  poor  Jones  ; 
itnd  lov^e  is  a  disease,  vv'hich,  though  it  may 
in  some  instances  resemble  a  consumptiim, 
(^which  it  sometimes  causes,)  in  others  pro- 
ceeds in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  this,  that  it  never  flatters  itself, 
'.»r  sees  any  one  symptom  in  a  favourable 
hght. 

One  thing  gave  him  complete  satisfac- 
cion, which  was,  that  his  mistress  had  re- 
gained her  liberty,  and  was  now  with  a 
\ady  where  she  might  at  least  assure  herself 
of  a  decent  treatment.  Another  comtort- 
able  circumstance  was,  the  reference  which 
ii'he  made  to  her  promise  of  never  marrying 
any  other  man;  for  liowever  disinterested 
he  might  imagine  his  passion,  and  notwith- 
stsr.uing  all  the  generous  overtures  made 
m  his  letter,  I  very  much  question  whether 
he  could  have  heard  a  more  afflicting  piece 
of  news,  tharj  that  Sophia  was  married  to 

*  Meani'ig,  perhaps,  (he  bai  k-bill  for  100/. 
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another,  though  the  niatch  liad  been  never 
so  great,  and  never  so  likely  to  end  in 
making  her  completely  happy.  That  re- 
fined degree  of  Platonic  affection  which  is 
absolutely  detached  from  the  flesh,  and  is. 
indeed,  entirely  and  purely  sj)iritua^,  is  a 
gift  confined  to  the  female  part  of  the  cre- 
ation ;  many  of  whom  I  liave  heard  de- 
clare, (and,  doubtless,  witli  great  truth,) 
that  they  would,  with  ♦.he  utmost  readiness, 
resign  a  lover  to  a  ri  rn\,  when  sucli  re- 
signation was  proved  to  be  necessary  for 
the  temporal  interest  of  such  lover.  Hence, 
therefore,  I  conclude,  that  this  aflection  is 
in  nature,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  Stz-y 
I  have  ever  seen  an  instance  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones  liaving  spent  three  hour^  'm 
reading  and  kissing  the  aforesaid  Jotter, 
and  being,  at  last,  in  a  state  of  good  spirits, 
from  the  last-mentioned  considerations,  fie 
agreed  to  carry  an  a}>pointment,  which  fie 
had  before  made,  into  execution.  Tliis 
was,  to  attend  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  young- 
est daughter,  into  the  galler/  at  the  pla\'- 
house,  and  to  admit  Mr.  Partridge  as  one 
of  the  company.  For  as  Jones  iiad  really 
that  taste  ibr  humour  which  many  affecl 
he  expecte(i  to  enjoy  much  entertainment 
in  the  criticisms  of  ?/artridge  ;  from  whom 
he  expected  the  .*>imple  dictates  of  nature, 
unimproved  indeed,  but  likev/ise  unaduh'e 
rated  by  art. 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  galler}', 
did  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller,  her  youngest 
daughter,  and  Partridge,  take  tl^eir  places. 
Partridge  immediately  declared,  it  was  tlie 
finest  place  he  fiad  ever  been  in.  Whei; 
the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  '  It  was 
a  Avonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play 
at  one  time,  without  putting  one  anotiier 
out.'  While  the  fellow  was  lightincr  (he 
uy)per  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs.  Miller, 
'  Lock,  look,  madam  !  the  very  picture  of 
the  man  in  the  end  of  the  common-prayer 
book,  before  the  gunpowder-treason  ser 
vice.'  Nor  could  he  help  observing,  with 
a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  v/ere  lighted, 
'  Tiiat  here  were  candles  enough  burned  in 
one  night,  to  keep  an  honest  poor  fam.ily 
for  a  wliole  twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  v.-as  Hamlef. 
Prince  of  Denmark,  began.  Partridge  was 
all  attention,  nor  did  he  break  silence  till 
the  entrance  of  the  ghost;  upon  which  he 
asked  Jones,  'What  man  that  was  in  the 
strange  dress;  something,'  said  he,  'Uke 
what  I  liave  seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  h 
not  armour,  is  it  ?'  Jones  answered,  '  that 
is  the  ghost.'  To  which  Partridge  replied, 
with  a  smile,  '  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if 
you  can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  ac- 
tually saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet  i  am  cer- 
tain I  should  know  one,  if  I  saw  him,  better 
than  that  comes  to.  No,  no.,  sir  ;  ghosts 
doi  t  appear  in  such  dresses  jis  that,  nei- 
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iher.'  In  this  niisiake,  wliicli  caused  much 
laugliter  in  the  neii^hbourhood  of  Partridge, 
he  was  suffered  to  continue,  till  the  scene 
between  the  Ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Par- 
tridge gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
which  he  had  denkd  to  Jones,  and  i'ell  iito 
so  violent  a  trembling,  that  Ids  knees 
Knocked  against  eacli  other.  Jones  asked 
/lim  what  was  the  matter,  and  whellier  he 
was  afraid  of  the  warrior  uj)on  the  stage? 
'  O,  la  !  sir,'  said  lie,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is 
what  you  told  me.  I  am  not  at  raid  of  any 
thing;  for  i  know  it  is  but  a  play.  And  if 
it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no 
harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much 
company ;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I 
am  not  the  only  person.' 

'  Why,  who,'  cries  Jones,  '  dost  thou  take 
to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides  thyself?' 
— '  Na}'',  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you 
will;  but  if  that  little  man  tliere  upon  the 
stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man 
friixhtened  in  my  life.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along 
with  you  !  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  Who's  fool 
then  ?  Will  you  ?  Lud  have  mercy  upon 
such  fool-hardiness! — Whatever  happens 
it  is  good  enough  for  you. — Follow  you  ? — 
I'd  follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  'perhaps, 
it  is  the  devil ;  for  they  say  he  can  put  on 
what  hkeness  he  pleases.  Oh  1  here  he  is 
a^jain. — No  farther  !  No,  you  hive  gone 
far  enough  already  ;  farther  than  Fd  have 
^ne  for  all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones 
offered  to  speak,hut  Partridge  cried,  'Hush, 
hush,  dear  sir !  don't  you  hear  him  ?'  And 
during  the  whole  speech  of  the  trhost,  he 
sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost, 
and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth 
open  ;  the  same  passions  which  succeeded 
each  other  in  Hamlet,  succeeding  hkewise 
in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  said, 
Why,  Partridge,  you  exceed  my  expecta- 
tions. You  enjoy  the  play  more  than  I  con- 
ceived possible.' — 'Nay,  sir,'  answered 
Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  r.fraid  of  the 
devil,  I  can't  help  it ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
natural  to  be  surprised  at  such  things, 
though  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  them  : 
not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  surprised  me, 
neither;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress  ; 
Imt  when  I  saw  the  little  man  so  frightened 
tiimself,  it  was  that  which  took  hold  of  me.' 
-  — '  And  dost  thou  imagine,  then,  Partridge,' 
cries  Jones,  'that  he  was  really  frightened?' 
—'Nay,  :"ir,'  said  Partridge,  'did  not  you 
ycurt^elf  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found 
It  was  his  own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he 
ivas  murdered  in  the  garden,  liow  his  fear 
ibrsook  Ikim  by  degrees,  ar.d  he  was  struck 
dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  case. 
But  hush !  O  la  !  what  noise  is  tliat  ? 
There  lie  is  airain !     Well,  to  be  certain, 


though  I  know  tiiere  is  nothing  at  all  in  it 
I  am  glad  1  am  not.  down  yonder,  where 
those  men  are.'  TheT  turning  his  eyes 
again  upon  Hamlet,  'Ay,  you  may  drau 
your  sword  ;  what  signifies  a  sword  againsl 
the  power  of  the  devil  ?' 

During  the  second  act,  Partridge  made 
very  few  remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the 
fineness  of  the  dresses  ;  nor  could  lie  help 
observing  upon  the  king's  countenance. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  how  people  may  be  de- 
ceived by  faces !  A''iiUa  fides  froiiii,  is,  1 
find,  a  true  saying.  Who  would  think,  by 
looking  in  the  king's  face,  that  he  had  ever 
committed  a  murder?'  He  then  inquired 
after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other 
satisfaction,  than,  '  that  he  might  possibly 
see  him  again  soon,  and  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  o.f 
this  ;  and  now,  when  the  ghost  made  hi.-^. 
next    appearance.    Partridge     cried     out. 

'  There,  sir,  now  !  what  say  you  now  i 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no  ?  As  much 
frightened  as  you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure, 
nobody  can  help  some  fears ;  I  would  not 
be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  what's  his  nanif , 
Squire  Hamlet,  is  there,  for  all  the  woni 
Bless  me  !  what's  become  of  the  spirit  ?  As 
I  am  a  living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink 
into  the  earth.' — 'Indeed,  you  saw  ri^ht,' 
answered  Jones.  '  Well,  well,' cries  Par- 
tridge, '  I  know  it's  only  a  play  ;  and  be^ 
sides,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  all  this, 
Madam  Miller  would  not  laugh  so;  for  as 
to  you,  sir,  you  would  not  be  afraid,  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  devil  was  here  in  ])ersGn. 
There,  there. — Ay,  no  wonder  you  are  in 
such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile  wicked 
wretch  to  pieces.  If  she  was  my  own  mo- 
ther, I  should  serve  her  so.  To  be  sure, 
all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such 
wicked  doings. — Ay,  go  about  your  busi- 
ness ;  I  hate  the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the 
play,  which  Hamlet  introduces  before  the 
king.  This  he  did  not  at  first  understand, 
till  Jones  explained  it  to  him;  but  he  no 
sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never 
committed  murder.  Then  turning  to  Mn:^ 
Miller,  he  asked  her,  'If she  did. not  ima- 
gine the  king  looked  as  if  he  was  touched! 
Though  he  is,'  said  he,  '  a  good  actor,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would 
not  have  so  much  to  answer  for,  as  that 
wicked  man  tiiere  hath,  to  sit  upon  a  much 
higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon.  No  won- 
der he  run  away  ; — for  your  sake,  I'll  never 
trust  an  innocent  face  again.' 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  Partridge,  who  expressed 
much  surprise  at  the  number  of  skulh 
thrown  upon  the  siage.  To  wh  ich  Jones 
ar  swercd,  'That  if  was  one  of  the  most 
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&nio  M  bn.ri;il-placcs  about  town.' — 'No 
rondtr,  then,' crifs  Partridge,  'thattho 
\t.ixs^z  is  iiauiitcd.  Bull  never  saw  in  my  lilc 
a  woise  <j^rav'e-(li<j^i^er.  I  liad  a  sexton,  when 
I  was  clerk,  tliat  should  liav^e  dui^  Ihrce 
i^raves  while  lie  is  d'^^'Ljin'r  one.  The  lel- 
lt)w  handles  a  spacle  as  il"  ii  was  the  first 
time  he  had  evtr  had  one  in  his  hand.  Ay, 
ay,  you  may  sin^r.  You  Iku!  rather  sin<^ 
than  work,  I  hclirve.' — Upon  Handel's  tak- 
ing uj)  the  skull,  lie  cried  out,  '  Well !  it  is 
siranjxe  to  see  how  learless  some  men  arc  : 
I  never  could  bring  mysell  to  touch  any  thing 
])elonging  to  a  dead  man,  on  any  account. 
He  seemed  frightened  enough  too  at  the 
ghost,  I  thought.  JVemo  omnibus  horis 
sapit.^ 

Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred 
during  the  play ;  at  the  end  of  which  Jones 
asked  him,  '  Which  of  the  players  he  had 
liked  best?  To  this  he  answered  with  some 
appearance  of  indignation  at  the  question, 
'  The  king,  without  doubt.' — '  Indeed,  Mi". 
Partridge,'  says  Mrs.  Miller,  'you  are  not 
of  the  same  opinion  with  the  town  ;  for  they 
are  all  agreed,  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the 
best  i)layer  who  was  ever  on  the  stage.' — 
'  He  the  best  player'.'  cries  Partridge,  with 
a  contemptuous  sneer,  'why,  1  could 
ant  as  well  as  he  myseif.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in 
the  very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he 
did.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  in  that  scene, 
as  you  call  it,  between  him  and  his  mother, 
where  you  told  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why, 
Lord  help  me  !  any  man,  that  is  any  good 
man,  tliat  had  such  a  mother,  would  have 
done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  are 
only  a  joking  with  me;  but,  indeed,  madam, 
I'lough  I  was  never  at  a  play  in  London, 
yet  I  liave  seen  acting  before  in  the  country  ; 
rind  the  king  for  my  money :  he  speaks  all  his 
rt'ords  dif-tinctly,  half  as  loud  again  as  the 
other.     Any  body  may  see  he  is  an  actor.' 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Partridge,  a  lady  came 
up  to  Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  immediately 
knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  She  said, 
siie  had  seen  him  t'rom  the  other  part  of  the 
gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him,  as  she  had  some- 
thing to  sav,  which  might  be  af  <i:reat  ser- 
vice  to  himself.  She  then  acquainted  him 
with  her  lodgings,  and  made  him  an  ap- 
pointment the  next  day  in  the  morning; 
which,  upon  recollection,  she  presently 
changed  to  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  time 
.Jones  |)romiGed  to  attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  play- 
house ;  where  Partridge  had  afforded  great 
mirth,  iiDt  only  to  Jones  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
hut  to  all  wPiisat  within  hearing,  who  were 
more  attentive  to  what  he  said,  than  to  any 
ihhi^  that  passed  on  the  stage. 

He  dursi  not  <jo  to  bed  all  that  nighr,  for 


fear  of  the  ghost;  and  for  many  nightB  aflei 
sweated  two  or  three  hours  before  lie  went 
to  sleep,  with  the  same  a])preiiensions,  and 
waked  several  times  in  great  lioiTors,  cry- 
ing out,  'Lord  have  mercv  upon  us!  there 
it  is!' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  the  history  is  obliged  to  lookbucK. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  best  pa; 211 1 
to  observe  an  exact  impartiality  to  his  chdd- 
ren,  even  though  no  superior  merit  should 
bias  his  affection;  but  sure  a  parent  can 
hardly  be  blamed,  when  that  superiority  de- 
termines his  preference. 

As  I  regard  all  the  personages  of  thi? 
history  in  the  light  of  my  children ;  so  I 
must  confess  the  same  inclination  of  par- 
tiality to  Sophia ;  and  for  that  I  hope  the 
reader  will  allow  me  the  same  excuse,  from 
the  superiority  of  her  character. 

This  extraordinary  tenderness,  which  I 
have  for  my  heroine,  never  suffers  me  to 
quit  her  any  long  time  without  the  utmost 
reluctance.  I  could  now,  therefore,  return 
impatiently  to  inquire  what  hath  happened 
to  this  lovely  creature  since  her  departure 
from  her  father's,  but  that  I  am  obliged 
first  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Blifil. 

Mr.  Western,  in  the  first  confusion  into 
which  his  mind  was  cast  upon  the  sudden 
news  he  received  of  his  daughter,  and  in 
the  first  hurry  to  go  after  her,  had  not  once 
thought  of  sending  any  account  of  the  dis- 
covery to  Blifil.  He  had  not  gone  far- 
however,  before  he  recollected  himself,  and 
accordingly  stopped  at  the  very  first  inn 
he  came  to,  and  despatched  away  a  mes- 
senger to  acquaint  Blifil  with  fiis  having 
found  Sophia,  and  with  liis  firm  resolution 
to  marry  her  to  liim  immediately,  if  lie 
would  come  up  after  him  to  town. 

As  the  love  which  Blifil  had  lor  Sophia 
was  of  that  violent  kind,  which  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  or  some  such 
accident,  could  lessen,  his  inclination  to  the 
match  was  not  at  all  altered  by  her  having 
run  away,  though  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
this  to  his  own  account.  He  very  readily, 
therefore,  embraced  this  ofi(.T.  Indeed,  he 
now  proposed  the  gratification  of  a  ver}*- 
strong  passion  besides  avarice,  by  marryini! 
this  young  lady,  and  this  was  liatred;  for 
he  concluded  that  matrimony  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  of  satisfying  either  ha- 
tred or  love  ;  and  this  opinion  is  very  pro- 
bably verified  by  much  experience.  To 
say  the  truth,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
ordinary  behaviour  of  married  persons  in 
each  other,  we  shall  perhaps  be  apt  to  coi.- 
clude,  that  the  generality  v-cek  the  indul- 
gence of  the  former  ])assion  only,  ii'  then* 
union  of  every  thing  but  cf  hearts- 
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There  was  one  difliculty,  however,  in 
his  way,  and  this  arose  from  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy.  i'hat  c^Cod  man,  when  he  jjund  by 
the  departure  of  Sophia,  (for  neither  that, 
nor  the  cause  of  it,  could  be  concealed  from 
him,)  the  great  aversion  which  she  had  for 
his  nephew, began  to  be  seriously  concerned 
iliat  he  iiad  been  deceived  into  carryino; 
matters  so  far.  He  by  no  means  concurred 
with  the  opinion  of  those  parents,  who 
(hink  it  as  immaterial  to  consult  the  incli- 
nations of  their  children  in  the  affair  of 
marriage,  as  to  solicit  the  good  pleasure  of 
iheir  servants  when  they  intend  to  take  a 
journey  ;  and  who  are,  by  law,  or  decency 
at  least,  withheld  often  from  using  absolute 
force.  On  the  contrary,  as  lie  esteemed 
the  institution  to  be  of  the  most  sacred 
kind,  he  thought  every  preparatory  caution 
necessary,  to  preserve  it  holy  and  invio- 
late ;  and  very  wisely  concluded,  that  the 
surest  Avay  to  effect  this,  was  by  laying  the 
foundation  in  previous  affection. 

Blifil  indeed  soon  cured  his  uncle  of  all 
anger  on  the  score  of  deceit,  by  many  vows 
and  protestations  that  he  had  been  deceived 
himself,  with  which  the  many  declarations 
of  Western  very  well  tallied;  but  how  to 
persuade  Al'v/orthy  to  consent  to  the  re- 
newing his  addresses,  was  a  matter  of  such 
apparent  difficulty,  that  the  very  appear- 
ance was  sufficient  to  have  deterred  a  less 
enterprising  genius ;  but  this  young  gen- 
tleman so  well  knew  his  own  talents,  that 
nothing  within  the  province  of  cunning 
seemed  to  him  hard  to  be  achieved. 

Here  then  he  represented  the  violence 
of  his  own  affection,  and  the  hopes  of  sub- 
duing aversion  in  the  lady  by  perseverance. 
He  begged  that,  in  an  affair  on  which  de- 
pended all  his  future  repose,  he  might  at 
least  be  at  lioerty  to  try  all  fair  means  of 
success.  Heaven  forbid,  he  said,  that  he 
ehould  ever  think  of  prevailing  by  any 
other  than  the  most  gentle  methods  1  'Be- 
EJdes,  sir,'  said  he,  '  if  they  fail,  you  may 
then,  (which  will  be  surely  time  enough,) 
den}''  your  consent.'  He  urged  the  great 
and  eager  desire  which  Mr.  Western  had 
tor  the  match :  and,  lastly,  he  made  great 
fise  of  the  name  of  Jones,  to  whom  he  im- 
•puted  all  that  had  happened  ;  and  from 
whom,  he  said,  to  preserv^e  so  valuable  a 
young  ady,  was  even  an  act  of  charity. 

Ali  th  e  arguments  were  well  seconded 
by  Thvvackum,  who  dwelt  a  little  stronger 
on  the  authority  of  parents  than  Mr.  Blifil 
himself  had  done.  He  ascribed  the  mea- 
sures which  Mr.  Blifil  was  desirous  to  take, 
to  christian  motives  :  'And  though,'  says 
he,  *  the  good  young  gentleman  hath  men- 
tioned charity  last,  lam  almost  convinced, 
:l  is  his  first  and  principal  consideration.' 

Square,  possibly,  had  he  been  present, 
\Tould  have  sung  to  the  same  tune,  though 


in  a  different  key,  ^nd  would  have  dis:-> 
vered  much  moral  fitness  in  the  pro^^ecdirig. 
but  he  was  now  gone  to  Bath  lor  the  re- 
covery  of  his  health. 

Allvvorthy,  though  not  withoutreluctance, 
at  last  yielded  to  tlie  desires  oi'his  nephew. 

He  said,  he  would  accompany  bin:  to 
liOndon,  where  he  might  be  at  liberty  i: 
use  every  honest  endeavour  to  gain  the 
lady :  '  But  I  declare,'  said  he,  '  1  will  never 
give  my  consent  to  any  absolute  force  being 
put  on  her  inclinations  ;  nor  shall  you  ever 
have  her,  unless  she  can  be  brought  freely 
to  compliance.' 

Thus  did  the  affection  of  Mr.  Allworthj/ 
for  his  nephew  betray  the  superior  under- 
standing to  be  triumphed  over  by  the  infe- 
rior ;  and  thus  is  the  prudence  of  the  best 
of  heads  often  defeated  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  best  of  hearts. 

Blifil  having  obtained  this  unhoped-for 
acquiescence  in  his  uncle,  rested  not  till  he 
carried  his  purpose  into  execution.  And 
as  no  immediate  business  required  Mr. 
Alhvorthy's  presence  in  the  country,  and 
little  preparation  is  necessary  to  men  for  a 
journey,  they  set  out  the  very  next  day, 
and  arrived  in  town  that  evening,  when 
Mr.  Jones,  as  we  have  seen,  was  diverting 
himself  with  Partridge  at  the  play. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Blifil 
waited  on  Mr.  Western,  by  whom  he  was 
most  kindly  and  graciously  received,  and 
from  whom  he  had  every  possible  assur- 
ance, (perhaps  more  than  was  possible.) 
tliat  he  should  very  shortly  be  as  happy  as 
Sophia  could  make  him;  nor  would  tiie 
squire  suffer  the  young  gentleman  to  re- 
turn to  his  uncle,  till  he  had,  almost  against 
his  will,  carried  him  to  his  sister. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  J\Ir.  Western  pays  a  visit  to  Itis  sister,  in 
company  xoith  Mr.  lilifil. 

Mrs.  Western  was  reading  a  lecture  on 
prudence,  and  matrimonial  politics,  to  her 
niece,  when  her  brother  and  Blifil  broke  in 
v/ith  less  ceremony  than  the  laws  of  visiting 
require.  Sophia  no  sooner  saw  Blifil,  than 
she  turned  pale,  and  almost  lost  the  use  of 
all  her  faculties ;  but  her  aunt,  on  the  con- 
trary, waxed  red,  and  having  all  lier  facu. 
ties  at  command,  began  to  exert  her  tongue 
on  the  squire. 

'  Brother,'  said  she,  '  I  am  astonished  a" 
your  behaviour :  will  you  never  learn  any 
regard  to  decorum .''  Will  you  still  look 
upon  every  apartment  as  your  own,  or  as 
belonging  to  one  of  your  country  tenants  r 
Do  you  think  yourself  at  liberty  to  invade 
the  privacies  of  women  of  condition,  withou: 
the  least  decency  or  notice  ?' — 'Why,  what 
a  pox  is   the    I'iiatter    novr :'     quoth   tht 
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one    wcL'Icl  think  I    had 


Fquirc ; 

vo«  al — '  '  None  of  your  brutality,  sir,  I 
i»e3cocli  yon,'  answorcrl  slie.  Yon  hav(; 
Rurprisoil  my  ])oor  niece  so,  tliat  slie  can 
iianliy,  I  see,  su])port  herself.  Go,  my 
ilear,  retire,  and  enth:avonr  to  recruit  your 
♦spirits  ;  lor  1  see  you  have  occasion.'  At 
which  words,  Sophia,  who  never  received 
a  more  welcome  command,  hastily  wilh- 
tlrew. 

'  To  be  sure,  sister,'  cries  the  sqnin*,  'you 
are  mad,  when  I  liave  brou<rht  Mr.  lilihl 
here  to  court  her,  to  force  her  away.' 

'  Sure.  ])rotlier,'  says  she,  '  you  are  worse 
than  mad,  when  you  know  in  what  situa- 
tion allairs  are,  to 1  am  sure,  1  ask  Mr. 

Blifil's  pardon;  but  he  knows  very  well  to 
tvhom  to  impute  so  disagreeable  a  recep- 
tion. For  my  OAvn  part,  i  am  sure,  I  shall 
always  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Blifil;  but 
iiis  own  good  sense  would  not  have  sutlbred 
l;im  to  proceed  so  abruptly,  had  you  not 
compelled  him  to  it.' 

Blifil  bowed  and  stammered,  and  looked 
like  a  fool ;  but  Western,  without  giving 
him  time  to  form  a  si)eech  for  the  pur])ose, 
answered,  'Well,  well,  I  am  to  blame,  if 
you  will ;  I  always  am,  certainly  ;  but  come, 
let  the  girl  be  fetched  back  again,  or  let  Mr. 
Blifil  go  to  her. — He's  come  up  on  purpose, 
and  tiiere  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

'  Brother,'  cries  Mrs.  Western.  'Mr. 
liliSl,  I  am  confident,  understands  himself 
Inttior  than  to  think  of  seeing  my  niece  any 
na.re  this  morning,  after  w^iat  hath  hap- 

*  *::ied.  Women  are  of  a  nice  contexture  ; 
aad  our  spirits,  when  disordered,  are  not  to 
be  recompoGed  in  a  moment.  Had  you 
suffered  Mr,  Blifil  to  have  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  my  niece,  and  to  have  desired  the 
favour  of  waiting  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  I 
should  pos^-.ibly  have  prevailed  on  her  to 
have  seen  him  ;  but  now  I  despair  of  bring- 
ing about  any  such  matter.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,'  cried  Blifil, 

*  that  Mr.  Western's  extraordinary  kind- 
ness to  me,  which  I  can  never  enougli  ac- 
knowledge, should  have  occasioned' — 'In- 
deed, sir,'  said  she  niterrupting  him,  'you 
need  make  no  apologies,  we  all  know  my 
brother  so  well.' 

'  I  don't  care  what  any  body  knows  of 
me,'  answered  the  squire  ;  '  but  when  must 
he  come  to  see  her  ?  for,  ccmsider,  I  tell  you 
he  is  come  up  on  purpose,  and  so  is  All- 
v/orthy.' — 'Brother,'  said  she,  'whatever 
message  Mr.  Blifil  thinks  proper  to  send  to 
my  niece,  shall  be  delivered  to  her ;  and  I 
suppose  she  wiFv  want  no  instructions  to 
make  a  proper  answer.  I  am  convinced 
bhe  will  no*  refuse  to  see  Mr.  Blifil  a'  a 
proper  time.' — 'The  devil  she  won't,'  an- 
swered the  v-,quire.  'Odsdub! — Don't  we 
know — I  say  nothirg*,  ^;ut  some  volks  are 
wi:;cr  than  all  t\i2  wor/u      If  I  rai^rht  have 


cauLrhL  had  my  will,  she  had  noi  I'un  awi.y before: 
and  now  I  exj)ect  to  hear  every  niomeni 
sh(!  is  guone  again.  F'or  as  great  a  fool  :i3 
some  volk  think  me,  I  know  very  well  slie 

hates .'     '  No  inatu.'r,  brother,'  replied 

Mrs.  Western,  '  I    Vv'ill   not  hear  my  niece 
abused.     It   is  a  reflection  on  niv  ("amilv. 


She  is  an  iionour  to  it;  and  she  will  be  an 
honour  to  it,  I  promise  you.  I  will  ])awn 
my  whole  rep\itation  in  the  world  on  her 
conduct.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  l>rother, 
in  the  afternoon;  tor  I  have  somewhat  ol 
importance  to  mention  to  you.  At  present, 
Mr.  Blifil,  as  well  as  you,  must  excuse  me', 
lor  I  am  in  liaste  to  dress.' — '  Well,  but," 
said  the  scpiire,  '  do  apj)oint  a  time.' — '  In- 
deed,' said  she,  '  I  can  appoint  no  time.  1 
tell  you  I  will  see  you  in  the  afternoon.' — 
'  Wliat  the  devil  would  you  have  me  do?' 
cries  the  squire,  turning  to  Blifil  ;  'I  cm  no 
more  turn  .her,  than  a  beagle  can  turn  an 
old  hare.  Perhaps  she  will  be  in  a  better 
humoiir  m  the  afternoon.' — '  I  am  con- 
demned, I  see,  sir,  to  misfortune,' answered 
Blifil ;  '  but  I  shall  always  own  my  obliga- 
tions to  you.'  He  then  took  a  ceremonious 
leave  of  Mrs.  Western,  who  was  altogether 
as  ceremonious  on  her  part ;  and  then  they 
departed,  the  squire  muttering  to  himself 
with  an  oath,  that  Mr.  Blifil  should  see  liis 
daughter  in  the  afternoon. 

If  Mr.  Western  was  little  pleased  with 
this  interview^  Blifil  was  less.  As  to  the 
former,  he  imputed  the  whole  behaviour  of 
his  sister  to  her  humour  only,  and  to  her 
dissatisfaction  at  the  omission  of  ceremony 
in  the  visit ;  but  Blifil  saw  a  little  deeper 
into  things.  He  suspected  somewhat  of 
more  consequence,  from  two  or  three  words 
which  dropped  from  the  lady;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  he  suspected  right,  as  v/ill  appear 
when  I  have  unfolded  the  several  malterE 
which  will  be  contained  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Schemes  of  Lady  Bellaslcn  for  the  niin  of  Jones. 

Love  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in  tiie 
mind  of  Lord  Fellamar,  to  be  plucked  up  by 
tlie  rude  hands  of  Mr.  Western.  In  the 
heat  of  resentment  he  had  indeed  given  a 
commission  to  Captain  Egglane,  Avhich  the 
captain  had  far  exceeded  in  the  execution  ; 
nor  had  it  been  executed  at  all,  had  his 
lordship  been  able  to  find  the  captain  after 
he  had  seen  Lady  Bellaston,  which  was  in 
tlie  afternoon  of  the  day  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  aftront;  but  so  industiious  wa!3 
the  captain  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
that  having,  after  long  inquiry,  found  out 
the  squire's  lodgings  very  late  in  the  eve 
ning,  he  sat  up  all  night  at  a  tavern,  that  he 
might  not  miss  the  squire  in  the  m)rmng. 
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and  by  that  means  missed  the   revocation 
'.vhich  my  lord  had  sent  to  his  lodgings. 

!n  the  afternoon  then  next  after  the  in- 
Icih'icd  rape  of  Sopiiia,  his  lordsliip,  as  we 
[lave  said,  made  a  visit  to  Lady  CeHaston, 
who  hiid  open  so  much  of  tlie  character  of 
the  squire,  that  his  lordsliip  plainly  saw  the 
absurdity  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  taking 
any  ofl'ence  at  his  worcls,  especially  as  he 
had  those  honourable  designs  on  his  daugh- 
ter. He  then  unbosomed  the  violence  of 
liis  passion  to  Lady  Bellaston,  who  readily 
undertook  the  cause,  and  encouraged  him 
with  certain  assurance  of  a  most  favoura- 
ble reception  from  all  the  elders  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  from  the  father  himself  when  he 
8iiouid  be  sober,  and  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  offer  made 
to  his  daughter.  The  only  danger,  she 
said,  lay  in  the  fellow  she  had  formerly 
mentioned ;  who,  though  a  beggar  and  a 
vagabond,  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
she  knew  not  what,  procured  himself  tole- 
rable clothes,  and  passed  for  a  gentleman. 

'Now,'  says  she,  'as  I  have,  for  the  sake 
of  my  cousin,  made  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire after  this  fellow,  I  have  luckily  found 
out  his  lodgings  ;'  with  which  she  then  ac- 
quainted his  lordship.  'I  am  thinking,  my 
lord,'  added  she,  ('  for  this  fellow  is  too  mean 
for  your  personal  resentment,)  Vv^hether  it 
(vould  not  be  possible  for  your  lordship  to 
contrive  some  method  of  having  him  pressed, 
and  sent  on  board  a  ship.  Neither  law  nor 
conscience  (brbid  this  project ;  for  the  fel- 
low, I  promise  you,  hovvever  well  dressed, 
is  but  a  vagabond,  and  as  proper  as  any 
fellow  in  the  streets  to  be  pressed  nito  the 
service ;  and  as  for  the  conscientious  part, 
surely  the  preservation  of  a  young  lady 
from  such  ruin  is  a  most  meritorious  act  ; 
nay,  with  regard  to  the  fellow  liimselfj  un- 
less he  could  succeed,  (which  Heaven  for- 
bid,) with  my  cousin,  it  may  probably  be 
the  means  of  preserving  him  from  the  gal- 
lows, and  perhaps  may  make  his  fortune  in 
an  honest  way.' 

Lord  Fellamar  very  heartily  thanked  her 
ladyship  for  the  part  which  she  was  pleased 
to  take  in  the affiiir, upon  thesuccessof  which 
his  whole  future  happiness  entirely  depend- 
ed. He  said,  iie  saw  at  present  no  objection 
to  the  pressing  scheme,  and  would  consider 
of  putting  it  in  execution.  He  then  most 
earnestly  recommonded  to  her  ladyship,  to 
<lo  him  the  honour  of  immediately  men- 
tioning hk  proposals  to  the  family;  to  whom 
lie  said,  ho  offered  a  carte  blanche,  and 
would  settle  his  fortune  in  almost  any  man- 
ner they  should  require  :  and  after  uttering 
many  ecstacies  and  raptures  concerning 
Sophia,  he  took  his  leave  and  departed ; 
bui  not  before  he  had  received  the  strong- 
est charge  to  beware  of  Jones,  and  to  lose 
BO  time  IP   tecuring  his  person  where  he 


should  no  longer  be  in  a  capacity  of  makina 
any  attempts  to  the  ruin  of  the  young  lady. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Western  was  arrived 
at  her  lodgings,  a  card  was  despatched 
Willi  her  compliments  to  Lady  Belkiston; 
who  no  sooner  receiv^ed  it,  than,  with  the 
im])atience  of  a  lover,  she  fiew  to  her  cousin  ; 
rejoicing  at  this  fair  opportunity,  which  be- 
yond her  hopes  offered  itself;  for  she  was 
mucli  better  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
making  the  proposals  to  a  woman  of  sense, 
and  who  knew  the  world,  than  to  a  gentle- 
man whom  she  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Hottentot;  though  indeed  from  li-m 
she  apprehended  no  danger  of  a  refusal. 

The  two  ladies  being  met,  after  very 
short  previous  ceremonials,  fell  to  business, 
which  was  indeed  almost  as  soon  concluded 
as  begun;  for  Mrs.  Western  no  sooner 
heard  the  name  of  Lord  Fellamar,  than  her 
cheeks  glowed  with  pleasure ;  but  when 
she  w'as  acquainted  with  the  eagerness  of 
his  passion,  the  earnestness  of  his  propo- 
sals, and  the  generosity  of  his  offer,  she 
declared  her  full  satisfaction  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms. 

In  the  progress  of  their  conversation, 
their  discourse  turned  to  Jones,  and  both 
cousins  very  pathetically  lamented  the  un- 
fortunate attachment  which  both  agreed 
Sophia  had  to  that  young  fellow  ;  and  Mrs. 
Western  entirely  attributed  it  to  the  folly  ol 
her  brother's  management.  She  concluded, 
however,  at  last,  with  declaring  her  confi- 
dence in  the  good  understanding  of  her 
niece,  who,  though  she  would  not  give  up 
her  affection  in  favour  of  Blifil,  will,  1  doubi 
not,  says  she,  soon  be  prevailed  upon  to 
sacrifice  a  simple  inclination  to  the  address- 
es of  a  fine  gentleman,  who  brings  her  both 
a  title  and  a  large  estate:  'For,  indeed,' 
added  she,  '  I  must  do  Sophy  the  justice  to 
confess,  this  Blifil  is  but  a  hideous  kind  oi 
fellow,  as  you  know,  Bellaston,  all  country 
gentlemen  are,  and  hath  nothing  but  his 
fortune  to  rccommeml  him.' 

'Nay,'  said  Lady  Bellaston,  'I  don't  then 
so  much  wonder  at  my  cousin  ;  for  I  pro- 
mise you,  this  Jones  is  a  very  agreeable 
felloAV,  and  hath  one  virtue,  wliich  Ihe  men 
say  is  a  great  recommendation  to  us. 
What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Western — I  shali 
certainly  make  you  laugh ;  nay  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  myself  for  laughing — Will  you  be- 
lieve that  the  fellow  hath  had  the  .assurance 
to  make  love  to  me  ?  But  if  j'ou  should  be 
inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  here  is  evidence 
enough, his  own  hand-writing,  I  assure  you.' 
She  then  delivered  her  cousin  the'  letter, 
with  the  pro])osals  of  marriage,  which,  ii 
the  reader  hath  a  desire  to  see,  he  will  find 
already  on  record  in  the  fifteenth  book  o! 
this  history. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  am  astonished,'  said 
Mrs.  Western  ;  '  this  is  ind.^ed  a  master- 
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piece  of  aaaurance.  Wiih  your  Icivc,  I 
may  possibly  make  soine  use  ofiliis  leittT.' 
— '\(ui  liave  my  Till  liberty,'  cries  Lady 
Bellaston,  '  to  apply  it  to  what  purpose  you 
[)lease.  However,  I  would  not  iiave  it  shown 
to  any  hut  Miss  Western,  nor  to  her,  utilcss 
you  lind  occasion.' — 'Well,  and  how  did 
you  use  the  lellow?'  returned  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern. '  Not  as  a  husband,'  said  tlie  lady  : 
*  I  am  not  married,  I  p*  omisc  you,  my  dear. 
You  know,  Mrs.  AVet;!ern,  I  have  tried  the 
comforts  once  alreatly  ;  and  once  I  think  is 
enough  for  any  reasoriable  woman.' 

Ti)is  letter  Lady  B()llaston  thought  would 
certainly  turn  the  balance  against  Jones  in 
the  mind  of  Soi)hia  ;  and  she  was  embold- 
ened to  give  it  up,  partly  by  iier  liopes  of 
having  him  instantly  despatched  out  of  the 
way,  and  partly  by  having  secured  the  evi- 
dence of  Honour  ;  who,  upon  sounding  her, 
she  saw  sufficient  reason  to  imagine,  was 
prepared  to  testify  whatever  she  pleased. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  why 
Lady  Bellaston,  who  in  her  heart  hated  So- 
phia, should  be  so  desirous  of  promoting  a 
match,  which  was  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
tlie  young  lady.  Now,  I  Avould  desire  such 
readers  to  look  carefully  into  human  nature, 
j:«age  almost  the  last,  and  there  he  will  find 
m  scarce  legible  characters,  that  women, 
notwithstanding  the  preposterous  beha- 
viour of  mothers,  aunts,  &.C.  in  matrimonial 
m3tters,  do  in  reality  think  it  so  great  a 
misfortune  to  have  their  inclinations  in  love 
thwarted,  that  they  imagine  they  ought 
never  to  carry  enmity  higher  than  u])on 
these  disappointments  :  again,  he  will  find 
it  written  much  about  the  same  place,  that 
a  woman,  who  hath  once  been  pleased  with 
the  possession  of  a  man,  will  go  about  half 
way  to  the  devil,  to  prevent  any  other 
woman  from  enjoying  the  same. 

If  he  Avill  not  be  contented  with  these 
reasons,  I  freely  confess  I  see  no  other  mo- 
tive to  the  actions  of  that  lady,  unless  we 
will  conceive  she  was  bribed  by  Lord  Fel- 
lamar,  which  for  my  own  part  I  see  no 
cause  to  suspect. 

Now  this  was  the  afiiir  which  Mrs. 
W^estern  was  preparing  .o  introduce  to 
Sophia,  by  some  prefatory  discourse  on  the 
folly  of  love,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  legal 
prostitution  lor  hire,  when  her  brother  and 
Blifil  broke  abruptly  in  upon  her;  and 
hence  arose  all  that  coldness  in  her  beha- 
viour toBlifil,  which,  though  the  squire,  as 
was  usual  with  him,  imputed  to  a  wrong 
cause,  infused  into  Blifil  himselt',  (he  being 
a  much  more  cunning  man,)  a  suspicion  of 
the  rer.  truth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  Jones  pay's  a  via'U  to  Mrs.  Fitzjatrick. 

Tmk  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
])leased  to  return  with  us  to  Mr.  Jones, 
who,  at  the  a])pointed  hour,  attended  on 
Mrs.  Fitzpa trick  ;  l)ut,  before  we  relate  the 
conversation  which  now  i)asse(l,  it  may  be 
proper,  according  to  our  method,  to  return 
a  little  back,  and  to  account  for  so  great  an 
alteration  of  behaviour  in  this  lady;  that, 
from  changing  lier  lodging  principally  to 
avoid  Mr.  Jones,  she  had  now  industriously, 
as  hath  been  seen,  souglit  this  intervievr. 

And  here  we  shall  need  only  to  resort  to 
what  happened  the  preceding  day,  when 
hearing  Irom  Lady  Bellaston,  that  Mr. 
Western  was  arrived  in  town,  she  went  to 
pay  her  duty  to  liim,  at  his  lodgings  at  Pic- 
cadilly, where  she  was  received  with  many 
scurvy  compellations  too  coarse  to  be  re- 
peated, and  was  even  threatened  to  be 
kicked  out  of  doors.  From  hence,  an  old 
servant  of  her  aunt  Western,  with  vvlion-. 
she  was  well  acquainted,  conducted  her  to 
the  lodgings  of  that  lady,  who  treated  lier 
not  more  kindly,  but  more  politely;  or,  to 
say  the  truth,  with  rudeness  in  another 
way.  In  short,  she  returned  from  both, 
plainly  convinced  not  only  that  her  scheme 
of  reconciliation  had  proved  abortive,  but 
that  she  must  for  ever  give  over  all  thoughts 
«f  bringing  it  about  by  any  means  whatever. 
From  this  moment,  desire  of  revenge  only 
filled  her  mind;  and  in  this  temper  meeting 
Jones  at  the  play,  an  opportunity  seemed 
to  lier  to  occur  of  effecting  this  purpose. 

The  reader  must  remember,  that  he  was 
acquainted  by  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  ac- 
count she  irave  of  her  own  story,  with  the 
fondness  Mrs.  Western  had  former!}' shown 
for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  at  Bath;  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  which,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
derived  the  great  bitterness  her  aunt  had 
expressed  towards  her.  She  had  therefore 
no  doubt  but  that  the  good  lady  would  as 
ea'sily  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Jones, 
as  she  had  before  done  to  the  other ;  for 
the  superiority  of  charms  was  cle^irly  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Jones ;  and  the  advance 
which  her  aunt  had  since  made  in  age,  she 
concluded,  (how  justly  I  will  not  say,)  was 
an  argument  ratlier  in  favour  of  her  pro- 
ject than  against  it. 

Therefore,  v/hen  Jones  attended,  after  a 
previous  declaration  of  her  desire  of  serving 
him,  arising,  as  she  said,  from  a  firm  as- 
surance how  much  she  should  by  so  doing 
oblige  Sophia  ;  and  after  some  excuses  for 
her  former  disappointment,  and  after  ao 
quainting  Mr.  Jones  in  whose  custody  his 
mistress  was,  of  which  she  thought  him  ig- 
norant ;  she  very  explicitly  mentioned  her 
scheme  to  h';m,  and  advised  him  to  make 
sb:iui  addresses  to  the  older  lady,  in  orcer 
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to  procure  an  easy  access  to  llie  youiifrcr, 
laformiiitj^  him  at  the  same  time  of  tlie  suc- 
cess wiiich  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  hail  formerly 
owed  to  the  very  same  stratagem. 

Mr.  Jones  expressed  great  gratitude  to 
the  lady  for  the  kind  intentions  towards 
him  which  she  had  expressed,  and  indeed 
testified,  by  this  proposal ;  but  besides  in- 
timating some  dillidcncc  of  success  from 
the  lady's  knowledge  of  his  love  to  her 
niece,  which  had  not  been  her  case  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  he  said  he  was 
afraid  Miss  Western  would  never  ai^ree 
to  an  imposition  of  this  kind,  as  well  from 
her  utter  detestation  of  all  fallacy,  as  from 
her  avowed  duty  to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  little  nettled  at 
this;  and  indeed,  if  it  may  not  be  called  a 
lapse  of  the  tongue,  it  was  a  small  devia- 
tion from  politeness  in  Jones;  and  into 
which  he  scarce  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
the  delight  he  felt  in  praising  Sophia,  hur- 
ried him  out  of  all  reflections  ;  lor  this 
commendation  of  one  cousin  was  more  than 
a  tacit  rebuke  on  the  other. 

'Indeed,  sir,'  answered  the  lady,  with 
some  warmth,  '  I  canLot  think  there  is  any 
thing  easier  than  to  cheat  an  old  woman 
with  a  profession  of  love,  when  her  com- 
j>lexion  is  amorous  ;  and^liough  she  is  my 
aunt,  I  must  say  mere  never  was  a  more 
liquorish  one  than  her  ladyship.  Can't  you 
pretend  that  a  despair  of  possessing  her 
niece,  from  being  promised  to  Blifil,  has 
made  you  turn  your  thoughts  towards  her? 
As  to  my  cousin  Sophia,  I  can't  imagine 
her  to  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  have  the 
least  scruple  on  such  an  account,  or  to  con- 
ceive any  harm  in  punishing  one  of  these 
hags  for  the  many  mischiefs  they  bring 
upon  families,  by  their  tragi-comic  pas- 
sions ;  for  which  I  think  it  is  pity  they  are 
not  punishable  by  law.  I  Iiad  no  such 
scruple  myself;  and  yet  I  hope  my  cousin 
Sophia  v/ill  not  think  it  an  afli-ont  when  I 
say  she  cannot  detest  ev'ery  real  species  ol' 
falsehood  more  than  her  cousin  Fitzpatrick. 
To  my  aunt,  indeed,  I  pretend  no  duty, 
nor  doth  she  deserve  any.  However,  sir, 
I  have  given  you  my  advice  ;  and  if  you 
decline  pursuing  it,  I  shall  have  the  "less 
opinion  of  your  understanding, — that's  all.' 

Jones  now  clearly  saw  the  error  he  had 
committed,  and  exerted  his  utmost  power 
to  rectify  it;  but  he  only  faltered  and  stut- 
tered into  nonsense  and  contradiction.  To 
say  the  truth,  it  is  often  safer  to  abide  by 
the  consequences  of  the  first  blunder,  than 
to  euilcavour  to  rectify  it;  for  by  such  en- 
deavouis,  we  generally  plunge  deeper,  in- 
stead of  extricating  ourselves  ;  and  few 
persons  will  on  such  occasions  liave  the 
;jood  nature,  which  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  dis- 
played to  Jones,  by  saying  wi*h  a  smile, 
•  Vou  need  attempt  no  more  excuses  ;  for 


I  can  easily  forgive  a  real  lover,  whatevei 
is  the  efiect  of  fondness  for  his  mistress.' 

She  then  renewed  herjjroposal,  and  very 
fervently  recommended  it,  omitting  no  ar- 
gument which  her  invention  could  suggest 
on  the  subject ;  for  she  was  so  violently 
incensed  against  her  aunt,  that  scarce  any 
thing  was  capable  of  aflbrding  her  equal 
pleasure  with  exposing  her ;  and,  like  a 
true  woman,  she  would  see  no  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  a  favourite  scheme. 

Jones,  liowever,  persisted  in  dechning 
the  undertaking,  which  liad  not,  indeed 
the  least  probability  of  success.  He  easily 
perceived  the  motives  which  induced  Mrs- 
Fitzpatrick  to  be  so  eager  in  pressing  lier 
advice.  He  said,  he  would  not  deny  the 
tender  and  passionate  regard  he  had  for 
Sophia  ;  but  was  so  conscious  of  the  in 
equality  of  their  situations,  that  he  could 
never  natter  himself  so  far  as  to  hope  so 
divine  a  young  lady  would  condescend  ic 
think  on  so  unworthy  a  man  ;  nay,  he  pro- 
tested, he  could  scarce  bring  liimself  to 
Avish  she  should.  He  concluded  wdth  a 
profession  of  generous  sentiments,  which 
w^e  have  not  at  present  leisure  to  insert. 
'  There  are  some  fine  women,  (for  1  dare 
not  here  speak  in  too  general  terms,)  with 
whom  self  is  so  predominant,  that  they 
never  detach  it  from  any  subject ;  and  asi 
vanity  is  with  them  a  ruling  principle,  they 
are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  praise  they 
meet  with  ;  and,  though  the  property  ol 
others,  convey  it  to  their  own  use.  In  the 
company  of  these  ladies,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  any  thing  handsome  of  another  woman 
which  they  will  not  apply  to  themselves 
nay,  they  often  improve  the  praise  they 
seize  ;  as  for  instance,  if  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  gentility,  her  good-humour,  de- 
serve so  much  commendation,  what  do  1 
deserve,  who  possess  those  qualities  in  so 
much  more  eminent  a  degree  ? 

To  these  ladies,  a  man  often  recommends 
himself  while  he  is  recommending  another 
woman;  and  while  he  is  expressing  ardour 
and  generous  sentiments  for  his  mistress, 
they  are  considering  what  a  charming  lover 
this  man  would  make  to  them,  who  can  feel 
all  this  tenderness  for  an  inferior  degree  o4 
merit.  Of  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
have  seen  many  instances  besides  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  to  whom  all  this  really  hap 
pened,  and  who  now  began  to  feel  a  some- 
what for  Mr.  Jones,  the  symptoms  of  which 
she  much  sooner  understood  than  poor  So 
phia  had  formerly  done. 

To  say  the  truth,  perfect  beauty  in  both 
sexes  is  a  miore  irresistible  object  than  it  is 
generally  thought  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
some  of  us  are  contented  with  more  homely 
lots,  and  learn  by  rote,  (as  children  are  apt 
to  repeat  what  gives  them  no  idea,)  tc 
despise  outside,  and  vo  value  more  «oii'J 
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ohamis;  yet  I  have  always  observed,  al  the 
approach  ol"  consummate  beauty,  that  these 
more  s«)hcl  cliarms  only  shine  with  that  kind 
of  histre  v/liicli  tiie  stars  have  after  the 
risinu:  of  the  sun. 

Wlien  Jones  iiad  finished  his  excl;ana- 
fions,  many  of  which  wouKl  Iiave  become 
tlie  moiith  of  Oroondates  liiniseU',  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  lieaved  a  deep  sii^h,  and  takin<r 
her  eyes  olflVom  Jones,  on  wlioin  they  had 
been  some  time  hxed,  and  dropping  them  on 
tlic  ground,  siie  cried,  '  Indeetl,  Mr.  Jones, 
I  pity  you  ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of  such  ten- 
derness to  be  tiirowii  away  on  tliosc  who 
are  insensible  of  it.  I  know  my  cousin 
Ixitterthan  you,  Mr.  Jones;  and  I  must  say, 
any  woman  that  makes  no  return  to  sucii  a 
passion,  and  such  a  person,  is  unwortliy  of 
both.' 

'Sure,  madam,'  said  Jones,  'you  can't 
mean' — '  Mean  !'  cries  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  'I 
know  not  what  I  mean  :  tiiere  issomethintr, 
I  think,  in  true  tenderness,  bewitching:  lew 
women  ever  meet  witli  it  in  men,  and  fewer 
still  know  how  to  value  it  when  they  do.  I 
never  heard  such  truly  noble  sentiments; 
and  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  you  ibrce  one 
to  believe  you.  Sure  she  must  be  the  most 
cont-emptible  of  women,  who  can  overlook 
such  merit. 

The  manner  and  look  with  which  all  this 
vras  spoke,  infused  a  suspicion  into  Jones, 
which  W8  don't  care  to  convey  in  direct 
vroTcs  to  the  reader.  Instead  of  making 
;tiny  answer,  he  said,  'I  am  afraid,  madam, 
I  have  made  too  tiresome  a  visit ;'  and 
offered  to  take  his  leave. 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,'  answered  Mrs.  Fitzpa- 
trick. '  Indeed  I  pity  you,  Mr.  Jones  ;  in- 
deed I  do  :  but  if  you  are  going,  consider 
of  the  scheme  I  have  mentioned.  I  am 
convinced  you  will  approve  it,  and  let  me 
see  you  again  as  soon  as  you  can.  To- 
morrow morning,  if  you  will,  or  at  least 
some  time  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  at  home 
all  day.' 

Jones,  then,  after  many  expressions  of 
thanks,  very  respectfully  retired  ;  nor  could 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  forbear  making  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  look  at  parting,  by  which,  if  he 
had  understood  nothing,  he  must  have  had 
no  understanding  in  the  language  of  the 
eyes.  In  reality,  it  confirmed  his  resolution 
of  returning  to  her  no  more;  for  faulty  as 
he  hath  hitherto  appeared  in  this  history, 
his  whole  thoughts  were  now  so  confined  to 
his  Soj>hia,  that  I  believe  no  woman  upon 
earth  could  have  now  drawn  him  into  txii 
act  of  inconstancy. 

Fortune,  however,  who  was  not  his  i'riend, 
resolved,  as  he  intended  to  give  her  no  se- 
cond opportunity,  to  make  the  best  of  this; 
and  accordingly  produced  the  tragical  inci- 
dent which  we  are  now  in  sorrowful  nole.3 
to  record. 

VOL.  I.  y  X 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tlic  comcquence  of  the  preceding  visit. 

Mr.    Fitzpatrick   having    received    the 

\ci\ov  hcfore  mentioned  from  Mrs.  Western, 
and  heing  hy  that  means  acquainted  with 
the  place  to  which  his  wife  was  retired,  re- 
turned directly  to  Bath,  and  thence  the  day 
after  set  forward  to  London. 

The  reader  hath  been  already  often  in- 
formed of  the  jealous  temper  ol'this  gentle- 
man. He  may  likewise  be  pleased  to  re- 
member the  suspicion  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  Mr.  Jones  at  Upton,  upon  his 
finding  him  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Waters ; 
and  though  sufficient  reasons  had  after- 
wards appeared  entirely  to  clear  up  that 
suspicion,  yet  now  the  reading  so  hand- 
some a  character  of  Mr.  Jones  from  his 
wife,  caused  him  to  reficct,  that  she  like- 
wise was  in  the  inn  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
jumbled  together  such  a  confus'on  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  head  which  was  naturally 
none  of  the  clearest,  that  the  whole  pro- 
duced that  green-eyed  monster  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare  in  his  tragedy  of  Othello. 

And^now,  as  he  was  inquiring  in  the 
street  after  liis  wife,  and  had  just  received 
directions  to  the  door,  imfortunately  Mr. 
Jones  was  issuing  from  it. 

Fitzpatrick  did  not  yet  recollect  the  fac?. 
of  Jones  :  however,  seeing  a  young  well- 
dressed  fellow  coming  from  his  wife,  he 
made  directly  up  to  him,  and  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  doing  in  that  house? 
'  For  I  am  sure,'  said  he,  '  you  must  have 
been  in  it,  as  I  saw  you  come  out  of  it.' 

Jones  answered  very  modestly,  'That  he 
had  been  visiting  a  lady  there.'  To  which 
Fitzpatrick  replied,  '  What  business  have 
you  with  the  lady  ?'  Upon  which  Jones^ 
who  now  perfectly  remembered  the  voicCy 
features,  and  indeed  coat,  of  the  gentleman, 

cried  out '  Ha,  my  good  friend  !  give 

me  your  hand;  1  hope  there  is  no  ill  blood 
remaining  between  us,  upon  a  small  mis- 
take wliich  happened  so  long  ago.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,  sir,'  said  Fitzpatrick,  'I 
don't  kr.ow  your  name,  nor  your  liice.'- 
'  Indeed,  sir,'  said  Jones,  'neither  have  I 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name  ;  bu? 
your  face  I  very  w^ell  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  at  Upton,  where  a  foolish 
quarrel  happened  between  us,  which,  if  it 
is  not  made  up  yet,  we  will  now  make  up 
over  a  bottle.' 

'At  Upton!'  cried  the  other  :  '  Ha!  upon 
my  soul,  I  believe  your  name  is  Jones. ' 
—'Indeed,'  answered  he, '  it  is.' — '0  !  ui)cn 
my  soul,'  cries  Fitzpatrick,  'you  are  the 
very  man  I  wanted  to  meet.  Upon  my 
soul  I  will  drink  a  bottle  with  you  presently ; 
but  first  I  will  give  you  a  great  knock  over 
the  pate.  There  is  for  you,  you  rascal, 
l.^pon  mv  soul,  if  vou  <lo  not  give  me  sails 
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faction  for  that  blow,  I  will  give  you  another.' 
And  then  drawing  his  sword,  put  himself 
m  a  posture  of  de!!ence,  which  was  the  only 
science  he  understood. 

Jones  was  a  little  staggered  by  the  blow, 
whicli  came  somewhat  unexpectedly;  but 
presently  recovering  himself,  he  also  drew, 
and  though  he  understood  nothing  of  lenc- 
ing,  pressed  on  so  boldly  upon  Fitzpatrick, 
that  he  beat  doAvn  his  guard,  and  sheathed 
one  half  of  his  sword  in  the  body  of  the 
said  gentleman,  who  had  no  sooner  received 
i*,  than  he  stepped  backwards,  dropped  the 
jjoint  of  his  sword,  and  leaning  upon  it, 
cried,  'I  have  satisfaction  enough:  1  am  a 
dead  man.' 

'I  hope  not,'  cries  Jones  ;  'but whatever 
be  the  consequence,  you  must  be  sensible 
you  have  drawn  it  upon  yourself.'  At  this 
instant  a  number  of  fellows  rushed  in,  and 
seized  Jones,  w^ho  told  them  he  should 
make  no  resistance,  and  begged  some  of 
them  at  least  would  take  care  of  the  wound- 
ed gentleman. 

'Ay,'  cries  one  of  the  fellows,  'the 
wounded  gentleman  will  be  taken  care 
^enough  of;  for  I  suppose  he  hath  not  many 
hours  to  live.  As  for  you,  sir,  you  have  a 
month  at  least  good  yet.' — ,  '  D — n  me, 
Jack,'  said  another,  '  he  hath  prevented 
his  voyage;  he's  bound  to  another  port 
now!'  and  many  other  such  jests  was  our 
poor  Jones  made  the  subject  of,  by  these 
fellows,  who  were  indeed  the  gang  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Fellamar,  and  had  dogged 
him  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
when  this  unfortunate  accident  happened. 

The  officer  who  commanded  this  gang, 
very  wisely  concluded,  that  his  business 
was  now  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  ordered 
him,  therefore,  to  be  carried  to  a  public- 
house,  where,  having  sent  for  a  constable, 
he  delivered  him  to  his  custody. 

The  constable  seeing  Mr.  Jones  very  well 
dressed,  and  hearing  that  the  accident  had 
happened  in  a  duel;  treated  his  prisoner 
with  great  civility,  and,  at  his  request, 
despatched"  a  messenger  to  inquire  after  the 
wounded  gentleman,  who  was  now  at  a  ta- 
vern under  the  surgeon's  hands.  The  re- 
port brought  back  was,  that  the  wound  was 
certamly  mortal,  and  there  were  no  hopes  of 
life.  jfKin  which  the  constable  hiformed 
Jones,   tJ.at   he  miint  go  before  a  justice. 


He  answered,  '  Wherever  you  pleane  :  i  zm 
indifl'erent  as  to  what  happens  to  me :  for 
though  I  am  convinced  I  am  not  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  yet  the  weight 
of  blood  I  find  inlolcrable  upon  my  mint!.' 

Jones  was  now  conducted  before  the  jus- 
tice, where  the  surgeon  who  dressed  Mr, 
Fitzpatrick,  appeared,  and  deposed,  that  he 
believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal  ;  upon 
which  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the 
Gatehouse.  It  was  very  late  at  night,  so 
that  Jones  would  not  send  for  Partridge  till 
the  next  morning ;  and  as  he  never  shut  hi« 
eyes  till  seven,  so  it  was  near  twelve  before 
the  poor  fellow,  who  v/as  greatly  frightened 
at  not  hearing  from  his  master  so  long,  re- 
ceived a  message,  which  almost  deprived 
him  of  his  being,  when  he  heard  it. 

He  went  to  the  Gatehouse  with  trembling 
knees  and  a  beating  heart,  and  wasno  sooner 
arrived  in  the  presence  of  Jones,  than  he  la- 
mented the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him, 
with  many  tears,  looking  all  the  while  fre- 
quently about  him  in  great  terror :  for  as  the 
news  now  arrived  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  wa-^ 
dead,  the  poor  felloAV  apprehended  every 
minute  that  his  ghost  would  enter  the  room. 
At  iast,  he  delivered  him  a  letter,  which  he 
had  like  to  have  forgot,  and  v/hich  came  froa 
Sophia,  by  the  liands  of  Black  George. 

Jones  presently  despatclied  everyone  out 
of  the  room,  and  having  eagerly  broke  open 
the  letter,  read  as  follows : 

"You  owe  the  hearing  from  me  again  to 
an  accident,  which  I  own  surprises  me.  My 
aunt  hath  just  now  shown  me  a  letter  from 
you  to  Lady  Bellaston,  which  contains  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  I  am  convinced  it  is 
your  own  hand;  and  what  more  surprises 
me,  is,  that  it  is  dated  at  the  very  tim.e 
when  you  w^ould  have  me  imagine  you  was 
under  such  concern  on  my  account.  I  leave 
you  to  comment  on  this  fact.  All  I  desire 
is,  that  your  name  may  never  more  be  men- 
tioned to  S.  W." 

Of  the  present  situation  of  Mr.  Jones's 
mind,  and  of  the  pangs  with  which  he  was 
now  tormented,  we  cannot  give  the  reader 
a  better  idea,  than  by  saying,  his  misery 
was  such,  that  even  Thwackum  would  al- 
most have  pitied  him.  But  bad  as  it  is,  we 
shall  at  present  leave  him  in  it,  as  his  ffood 
genius,  (if  he  really  had  any,)  seems  to  Rave 
done.  And  here  we  put  an  end  to  the  Bix 
teenth  book  of  our  history. 


A  FOUNDLING 


BOOK  XVll. 


CONTAINING    THREE    DAYS. 


CHAPTER  r, 

0(fntceining  a  portion  of  vitrGdnctor^y  writing. 

When  a  comic  writer  hath  made  liis 
principal  characters  as  happ3-as  he  can,  or 
urhen  a  tragic  writer  hath  hrou^rht  them  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  human  misery,  they 
both  conchide  their  business  to  be  done, 
and  that  tlicir  work  is  come  to  a  i)eriod. 

Had  we  l>cen  of  the  tragic  coiiiplexion, 
tlie  reader  must  now  allow  we  were  nearly 
arrived  at  this  period,  since  it  would  be 
dilFicult  for  the  devil,  or  any  of  his  repre- 
sentatives on  earth,  to  have  contrived  much 
greater  torments  for  poor  Jones,  than  those 
in  which  we  left  him  in  the  last  chapter; 
and  as  lor  Sophia,  a  good-natured  woman 
would  hardly  wisli  more  uneasiness  to  a 
rival,  than  what  she  must  at  present  be  sup- 
}K)sed  to  feel.  What  then  remains  to  com- 
plete the  tragedy,  but  a  murder  or  two,  and 
a  few  moral  sentences. 

But  to  bring  our  favourites  out  of  their 
present  anguish  and  distress,  and  to  land 
them  at  last  on  the  shore  of  happiness, 
beems  a  much  harder  task ;  a  task  indeed 
so  hani,  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  exe- 
cute it.  In  regard  to  Sophia,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  we  shall  somewhere  or 
other  provide  a  good  husband  for  her  in  the 
end,  either  Blifil,  or  my  lord,  or  somebod}'- 
else  ;  but  as  to  poor  loncs,  such  are  the 
calamities  in  which  he  is  at  present  in- 
volved, owing  to  his  imprudence,  by  which, 
if  a  man  doth  not  become  a  felon  to  the 
world,  he  is  at  least  nfelo  de  se  ;  so  desti- 
tute is  he  now  of  friends,  and  so  persecuted 
by  enemies,  that  we  almost  despair  of 
bnpging  him  to  any  good;  and  if  our 
reader  delights  in  seeing  executions,  I  think 
ne  ought  not  to  lose  any  time  in  taking  a 
first  row  at  Tyburn. 

This  \  faithfully  promise,  that  notwith- 
standing any  affection  which  we  may  be 
supposed  to  have  for  this  rogue,  whom  we 
have  unfortunately  made  our  hero,  we  will 
lend  him  none  of*  that  supernatural  assis- 
tance with  which  Ave  are  intrusted,  upon 
amdition  that  we  use  it  only  on  very  im- 
portant occasions.  If  he  doth  not,  there- 
fore, find  some  natural  means  of  fairly  ex- 
tricating himself  from  all  his  distresses,  we 
will  do  no  violmce  to  the  truth  and  diirnity 
of  history  for  his  sake  ;  for  we  had  rather 
rcbte  that  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
/wh't'.h  mav  very  proliahl/   l>e   the  case,) 


than  forfeit  our  integrity,  or  shock  the  faitVi 
of  our  reader. 

In  this  the  ancients  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  moderns.  Theh*  mytho!o<^y, 
which  was  at  that  *ime  more  firmly  be- 
lieved by  the  vulgar  than  any  religion  is  at 
present,  gave  them  always  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  a  favourite  hero.  Their  dei- 
ties were  always  ready  at  the  writer's 
elbow,  to  execute  any  of  his  purposes  ;  and 
the  more  extraordinary  the  invention  was. 
the  greater  was  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
the  credulous  reader.  Those  writers  could 
with  greater  ease  have  conveyed  a  hero 
from  one  country  to  another,  nay,  from  one 
world  to  another,  and  have  brought  lum 
back  again,  than  a  poor  circumscribed 
modern  can  deliver  him  from  a  jail. 

The  Arabiare  and  Persians  had  an  equal 
advantage  in  WTiting  their  tales  from  the 
Genii  and  Fairies,  which  they  believe  in  ae 
an  article  of  their  faith,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Koran  itself.  But  we  have  ncr.c  of 
these  helps.  To  natural  means  alone  are 
we  confined;  let  us  try,  therefore,  what  by 
these  rr.eans  may  be  done  for  poor  Jones  ; 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  something 
whispers  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  doth  not 
yet  know  the  worst  of  his  i^irtune  ;  and 
that  a  more  shocking  jxece  cf  news  than 
any  he  hath  yet  heard,  remains  for  him  in 
the  unonened  leaves  of  fate. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  genen'is  and  grateful  behaviour  of  Mrs,  Miller 

Mr.  Ai.LWORTiiY  and  Mrs,  Miller  were 
just  sat  dcwn  to  breakfast,  when  Biifil,  whc 
had  gone  out  very  early  that  mornmg,  re- 
turned to  make  one  of  the  company. 

He  had  not  been  long  seated,  before  he 
began  as  follows;    '  Good  Lord  !  my  dear 
uncle,  what  do  you  think  hath  happened  ? 
I  vow,  I  am  afraid  of  telling  it  you,  for  fear 
of  shocking  you  with  the  remembrance  o! 
ever  havinj;  shown  any  kindness  to  such  r 
villain.' — '  Wnat  is  the  matter,  child,'  said 
the  uncle :    '  I  fear  I  hav^e  shown  kindness- 
in  my  life  to  the  unworthy  nriore  than  once. 
But  charity  doth  not  adopt  the  vices  of  its 
objects.'— 'O,  sir !'  returned  Blifd,  'it  is  no 
without  the  secret  direction  of  Providence 
tiiat  you  mention  the  word  adoption.  You' 
adopted  son,  sir,  that  Jones,  that  wrc 
whom  you  nourished  to  your  bosom,  ht 
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)'»it)ved  one  of  the  irrcalest  villains  upon 
t^artb.' — 'By  all  that's  sacred,  'tis  false,' 
cries  Mrs.  Miller.  'Mr.  Jones  is  no  villain. 
Uc  is  one  of  the  wortliiest  crejilures  brealli- 
in^  ;  and  if  any  other  person  liad  called  him 
villain,  I  would  have  tlirown  all  this  boiling 
w'iter  in  his  face.'  Mr.  Allvvortliy  looked 
vT-ry  much  amazed  at  tliis  bcliaviour.  But 
«he'did  not  giv^e  him  leave  to  speak,  before 
turning  to  him,  she  cried,  'I  hope  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me  ;  I  would  not  offend 
you,  sir,  for  the  world ;  but  indeed  I  could 
not  bear  to  hear  him  called  so.' — '  ii  must 
own,  madam,'  said  Allvvorthy,  very  gravely, 
•  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  you  so 
warmly  defend  a  fellow  you  do  not  know.' 
'  O  !  I  do  know  liim,  Mr.  AUworthy,'  said 
she;  'indeed  I  do ;  I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  all  wretches  if  I  denied  it.  O ! 
ho  hath  preserved  me  and  my  little  family  : 
we  have  all  reason  to  bless  him  while  we 
live.  And  I  pra}''  Heaven  to  bless  liim,  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  his  malicious  enemies.  I 
biov/,  I  fmd,  J  see  he  hath  such.'— 'You 
surpr.se  inc,  madam,  still  more,'  said  All- 
wortliy ;  '  sure  you  must  mean  some  otlier. 
it.  is  impossible  you  should  have  any  such 
obligations  to  the  man  my  nephew  men- 
tions.'— '  Too  surely,'  answered  she  ;  'I 
have  obligations  to  him  of  the  greatest  and 
tenderest  kind.  He  liath  been  the  preserver 
'-ii'  me  and  mine.  Be  ieve  me,  sir,  he  hath 
been  abused,  grossly  abused  to  you  ;  I 
knov;-  he  hath  ;  or  you,  v/hom  1  know  to  be 
ail  goodness  and  honour,  would  not,  after 
the  many  kind  and  tender  thiuirs  I  have 
ijeard  you  say  of  this  poor  helj^less  child, 
have  so  disdainfully  called  him  fellow  !  In- 
deed, my  best  of  friends,  he  deserves  a 
kinder  ajppellation  from  you,  had  you  heard 
the  good,  the  kind,  the  grateful  things 
which  I  have  heard  him  utter  of  you.  He 
never  mentions  your  name  but  with  a  sort 
of  adoration.  In  this  very  room  I  have  seen 
liim  on  his  knees  imploring  all  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  upon  your  head.  I  do  not  love 
Uiat  child  there  better  than  lie  loves  you.' 

'  I  see,  sir,  now,'  said  Blifd,  with  one  of 
those  grinning  sneers  Avith  which  the  devil 
marks  his  best  beloved,  '  Mrs.  MUler  really 
doth  know  him.  I  suppose  yo'i  will  find 
she  is  not  the  only  one  of  your  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  he  hath  exposed  you.  As 
for  my  character,  I  perceive,  by  some  hints 
she  hath  thrown  out,  he  hath  been  very  free 
with  it,  but  I  formve  him.' — '  And  the  Lord 
tbrgive  you,  sir,  says  Mrs.  Miller :  '  we^ 
have  alfsins  enough  to  stand  in  need  of 
his  forgiveness.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Miller,'  said  All- 
worthy,  '  I  "do  not  take  this  behaviour  of 
yours  to  my  nephew  kindly  ;  and  I  do  as- 
Hure  you,  as  any  reflections  which  you  cast 
upon  him  must  come  only  from  that  wick- 
t?desl  of  men,  they  only  serve,  if  that  were 


possdjlc,  to  heighten  my  resentment  Lgainst 
him :  for  I  must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Miller,  the 
young  man  who  now  stands  before  you 
hath  ever  been  the  warmest  advocate  for 
the  ungrateful  wretch  who.'ie  cause  you 
espouse.  This,  I  think,  v/hen  you  hear  it 
from  my  own  mouth,  will  n:ake  you  won 
der  at  so  much  baseness  anc  ingratitude.' 

'You  are  deceived,  sir,'  answered  Mrs. 
Miller:  'if  they  were  the  k.'il  wo^d^^  which 
were  to  issue  from  my  lips, .  would  sv^y  you 
were  deceived;  and  I  once  more  repeat  it, 
the  Lord  forgive  those  wl>o  have  deceived 
you !  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  youni^i 
man  is  without  faults ;  but  they  are  all  the 
faults  of  wiidness  and  of  youth  ;  faults  which 
he  may,  nay,  which  I  am.  certain  he  will  re- 
linquish ;  and  if  he  should  not,  they  arc 
vastly  overbalanced  by  one  of  the  most  hu- 
mane, tender,  honest  hearts,  that  ever  maij 
was  blessed  with.' 

'Indeed^  Mrs.  Miller,'  said  Alhvorthy, 
'  had  this  been  related  of  you,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it.' — 'Indeed,  sir,' answered 
she,  'you  will  believe  every  thing  I  have 
said,  i  am  sure  you  will;  and  when  you 
have  heard  the  story  wdiich  I  shall  tell  you, 
(for  I  will  tell  you  all,)  you  will  be  so  far 
from  being  offended,  that  you  will  own,  (i 
know  your  justice  so  well,)  that  I  must  have 
been  the  most  despicable  and  most  ungrate- 
ful of  wretches,  if  I  had  acted  any  other 
part  than  I  have.' 

'Well,  madam,'  said  AUworthy,  'I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  any  good  excuse  for  a 
behaviour,  which,  I  must  confess,  I  think, 
wants  an  excuse.  And  now,  madam,  will 
you  be  pleased  to  let  my  nephew  proceed  u. 
his  story  without  ir  terruption.  He  would 
not  have  introduced  a  matter  of  slight  con- 
sequence with  such  a  preface.  Perhaps  evt  u 
this  story  will  cure  you  of  your  mistake.' 

Mrs.  Miller  gave  tokenb  jf  submission, 
and  then  Mr.  Blifil  began  th  js  :  '  I  am  sure, 
sir,  if  you  don't  think  proper  to  resent  the 
ill  usage  of  Mrs.  Miller,  I  shall  easily  for- 
give what  affects  me  only.  I  think  your 
goodness  hath  not  deserved  this  indignity 
at  her  hands.' — '  Well,  child,'  said  Alhvo  •- 
thy,  '  but  what  is  this  new  instance  r  What 
hath  he  done  of  late?' — '  What,'  cries  BlifiV 
'  notwithstanding  all  Mrs.  Mi.'ler  hath  said, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  relate,  and  what  you 
should  never  have  heard  from  me,  h.ad  it  not 
been  a  matter  impossible  to  conceal  from 
the  whole  world.  In  short,  he  hath  killed  a 
man  :  I  will  not  eay  nmrdered,  for  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  so  construed  in  law,  and  I 
hope  the  best  tor  his  sake.' 

AUworthy  looled  shocked,  and  blessed 
himself;  and  then  turning  to  Mrs.  MUler,  he 
cried,  '  WeU,  madam,  what  say  you  now  r 

'  Why,  I  say.  sir,'  answered  she,  '  that  I 
never  was  mc  re  concerned  at  any  thing  in 
mv  life ;  hut,  if  the  fact  he  true,  I  am  oji\ 
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nnced  the  man,  Avhocvcr  he  is,  Avas  in 
fault.  Heaven  knows  there  arc  many  vil- 
lains in  this  town,  who  make  it  their  luisi- 
ness  to  {)rovoke  you  hit  (rcntlcmcn.  No- 
tliing  hut  tl  c  jj^rcatoyt  provocation  could 
have  tempted  him  ;  for  ot"all  the  gentlemen 
I  ever  had  in  my  house,  I  never  saw  one  so 
trcntlo,  or  so  sweet-tcni])crcd.  He  was  hc- 
lovcd  hy  every  one  in  tlie  iiouse,  and  every 
one  who  came  near  it.' 

Wliile  ?hc  was  thus  running  on,  a  violent 
knocking  at  tlie  door  interrupted  their  cou- 
i'"ersation,  and  prevented  her  from  proceed- 
ing further,  or  from  receiving  any  answer; 
lor  as  she  concluded  tliis  was  a  visiter  to 
Mr.  Allworthy,  she  hastily  retired,  taking 
ivith  her  her  little  girl,  whose  eyes  were  all 
nver  blubhered  at  the  m.elancholy  news  she 
heard  of  Jones,  who  used  to  call  her  his 
little  wife,  and  not  only  gave  her  many 
playthings,  but  spent  wliole  hours  in  play- 
mg  with  her  liimself 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased 
with  these  minute  circumstances,  in  relating 
of  which  we  folloAV  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
one  of  the  best  of  our  brother  historians ; 
and  others,  to  whom  they  may  appear  tri- 
vial, will,  we  hope,  at  least  pardon  them,  as 
we  are  never  prolix  on  such  occasions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  mrival  of  Mr.  Western^  with  some  matters 
e«"..c.er,'yns"  ihe  paternal  authority. 

Mrs.  Miller  had  not  long  left  the  room, 
when  Mr.  Western  entered;  but  not  be- 
fore a  small  wrangling  bout  had  passed  be- 
tAveen  him  and  his  chairmen ;  for  the  fel- 
lows, who  had  taken  up  their  burden  at  the 
ifiercules  Pillars,  had  conceived  no  hopes 
uf  having  any  future  good  customer  in  the 
rquire  ;  and  they  were  moreover  farther 
encouraged  by  his  generosity,  (for  he  had 
^i^iven  them  of  his  own  accord  sixpence 
more  than  their  fare  ;)  they  therefore  very 
boldly  demanded  another  shilling,  which 
to  provoked  the  squire,  that  he  not  only 
bestowed  many  hearty  curses  on  them  at 
the  door,  but  retained  his  anger  after  he 
came  into  the  room  ;  swearing  that  all  the 
Londoners  were  like  the  court, and  thought 
of  nothing  but  plundering  country  gentle- 
men. '  D — n  me,'  says  he,  '  if  I  won't 
walk  in  the  rain  rather  than  get  into  one  of 
ti'^eir  hand-barrows  again.  They  have 
joited  me  more  in  a  mile  thaE  Brown  Bess 
would  in  a  long  fox-chase.' 

"V\'"hen  his  Avrath  on  this  occasion  was  a 
little  appeased,  he  resumed  the  same  pas- 
sionate tone  on  another.  'There,'  says  he, 
'  there  is  fine  business  forwards  now.  The 
hounds  l>ave  changed  ut  last,  and  when  we 
imaci-'ned  we  had  a  fox  to  deal  with,  od-rat 
it^  it   urns  out  to  be  n  ba  "igcr  at  last,' 


'  Pray,  my  good  neighbour,'  saivl  A.ll- 
worthy,  'drop  your  metaphors,  r.nd  speak 
a  little  plainer.' — 'Why  then,'  sayg  the 
squire,  'to  tell  you  plainly,  we  have  been 
all  this  time  afraid  of  a  eon  of  a  whore,  of 
a  bastard  of  somebody's,  I  don't  know 
who's, not  I — And  nowhere  is  a  confounded 
son  of  a  whore  of  a  lord,  who  may  be  a 
bastard  too  for  what  I  know  or  care,  for  iic 
shall  never  have  a  daughter  of  mine  by  my 
consent.  They  have  beggared  the  nation, 
but  they  shall  never  beggar  me.  My  land 
shall  never  be  sent  over  to  Hanover.' 

'  You  surprise  me  much,  my  good  friend,' 
said  Allworthy.  'Why,  zounds!  I  am 
surprised  myself!'  answered  the  squire. 
'  I  went  to  zee  sister  Western  last  nighi, 
according  to  her  own  appointment,  and 
there  I  v/as  had  into  a  whole  room  full  r>f 
women.  There  was  my  Lady  Bellaston, 
and  my  Lady  Betty,  and  my  Lady  Catha- 
rine, and  ray  Lady  I  don't  know  who; 
d — n  me,  if  ever  you  catch  me  among  such 
a  kennel  of  hoop-petticoat  b — 's.  D — rt 
me,  I'd  rather  be  run  by  my  own  dogs,  :i« 
one  Acton  was ;  that  the  story-book  says 
was  turned  into  a  hare,  and  his  own  doga 
killed  un,  and  eat  un.  Od-rabbit  it,  no 
mortal  was  ever  run  in  such  a  manner;  if 
I  dogged  one  way,  one  had  me;  if  I  offered 
to  clap  back,  another  snapped  me.  O 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  matches  .n 
England,  ssys  one  cousin,'  (here  he  at- 
tempted to  mimic  them :)  '  A  very  advan- 
tageous offer  indeed,'  cries  another  couriir 
(for  you  must  know  they  all  be  my  cousins 
tho'f  I  never  zeed  half  o'um  before.)  Surely, 
says  that  fat  a — se  b^ — ,  my  Lady  Bellas- 
ton,  "Cousin,  you  must  be  out  of  you- 
wits  to  think  of  refusing  such  an  offer.'  " 

'  Now  I  begin  to  understand,'  says  All 
worthy,  'some  person  hath  made  proposals 
to  Miss  Western,  which  the  ladies  of  the 
family  approve,  but  are  not  to  your  liking.' 

'My  liking!'  said  Western;  '  hoAV  the 
devil  should  it  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  a  k)rd,  and 
those  are  always  volks  whom  you  know  I 
always  resolv^ed  to  have  nothing  to  d-^  with. 
Did  unt  I  refuse  a  matter  of  vorty  year? 
purchase  now  for  a  bit  of  land,  which  one 
o'um  had  a  mind  to  put  into  a  park,  only 
because  I  would  have  no  deaings  with 
lords ;  and  dost  think  I  would  marry  my 
daughter  zu?  Besides,  bcn't  I  engaged  ta 
you,  and  did  I  ever  go  off  arjy  bargain 
when  I  had  promised  ? 

'  As  to  that  point,  neighbour,'  said  All- 
Avorthy,  '  I  entirely  release  you  from  any 
engagement.  No  contract  can  be  binding 
between  parties  who  have  not  a  full  power 
to  make  it  at  the  time,  nor  ever  £.ftevv.'ardj 
acquire  the  power  of  fulfilling  it."" 

'  S'ud  !  then,"  answered  Western,  '  I  tel« 
you  have  power,  and  I  Avill  fulfil  it.  Ccrnf 
along  with  n^e  directly  to  Doctors  r^orr 
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mons,  I  wih  get  a  license ;  and  I  will  go  to 
sister,  anci  take  away  the  wench  by  force ; 
and  she  shall  ha'  un,  or  I  will  lock  her  up, 
and  keep  her  upon  bread  and  water  as  long 
as  she  lives.' 

'Mr.  Western,'  said  AUworthy,  *  shall  I 
bcrr  you  will  hear  my  full  scntiinciits  on 
tliis  niatter  ?' — '  Hear  thee  !  ay,  to  be  sure 
I  will,'  answered  he.  'Why,  then,  sir,' 
cries  AUworthy,  'I  can  truly  say,  without 
a  compliment  either  to  you  or  the  young 
lady,  that  when  this  match  was  pro}X)sed, 
I  embraced  it  very  readily  and  heartily, 
from  my  regard  to  you  both.  An  alliance 
between  two  families  so  nearly  neighbours, 
and  between  whom  there  had  always  ex- 
isted so  mutual  an  intercourse  and  good 
narmony,  I  thougiit  a  most  desirable  event; 
and  with  regard  to  the  young  lady,  not 
only  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  who  knew 
her,  but  my  own  observation,  assured  me, 
that  she  would  be  an  estimable  treasure  to 
a  good  husband.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
ner  personal  qualifications,  which  certainly 
are  admirable  ;  her  good-nature,  her  chari- 
table disposition,  her  modesty,  are  too  v/ell 
known  to  need  any  panegyric :  but  she 
hath  one  quality  which  existed  in  a  high 
degree  in  that  best  of  women,  who  is  now 
wne  of  the  first  of  angels,  which,  as  it 
is  not  of  a  glaring  kind,  more  commonly 
escapes  observaticn ;  so  little  indeed  it  is 
n?marked,  that  I  want  a  word  to  express 
it.  I  must  use  negatives  on  this  occasion. 
I  never  heard  any  thing  of  pertness,  or 
what  is  called  repartee,  out  of  her  mouth; 
no  pretence  to  wit,  much  less  to  that  kind 
of  wisdom  w^hich  is  the  result  only  of  great 
learning  and  experience  ;  the  afiectation  of 
which,  in  a  young  woman,  is  as  absurd  as 
any  of  the  afiectations  of  an  ape.  No  dic- 
tatorial sentiments,  no  judicial  opinions,  no 
profound  criticisms.  Whenever  I  have 
seen  her  in  the  company  of  men,  siie  hath 
been  all  attention,  with  the  modesty  of  a 
learner,  not  the  forwardness  of  a  teacher. 
You'll  pardon  me  for  it,  but  I  once,  to 
try  her  only,  desired  her  opinion  on  a 
point  which  was  controverted  between  Pilr. 
Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square.  To  which 
Bhe  answered  with  much  sweetness,  "  You 
will  pardon  me,  good  Mr.  Allworth}',  I  am 
Bure  yon  cannot  in  earnest  think  n:^'^  capa- 
ble of  deciding  any  point  in  whicli  two  such 
gentlemen  disasrree."  Thwackum  and 
Square,  who  both  alike  thought  themselves 
sure  of  a  favourable  decision,  seconded  my 
request.  She  answered,  with  the  same 
good-humo\ir,  "  I  must  absolutely  be  ex- 
cused;  for  I  will  a fii'ont  neither  so  much, 
tts  to  give  my  judgment  on  his  side."  In- 
deed, she  always  showed  the  highest  de- 
ference to  the  understanding  oi'  men ;  a 
quality  absolutely  essential  to  the  making 
>f  a  good  wife.     I  shall  onl^>  ^dd,  that  as 


she  is  most  apparently  void  of  all  afiecta 
tion,  this  diiference  must  be  ceri.iinly  real. 

Here  Blifil  sighed  bitterly  ;  upon  which 
Western,  wliose  eyes  were  full  of  tears  at 
the  praise  of  Sophia,  blubbeied  out, '  Don'l 
bo  chicken-hearted,  for  shat  )ja'  he* ;  d — B 
me,  shat  ha'  her,  if  she  was  twenty  timta 
as  good.' 

'  Remember  your  promise,  sir-  cried  Ail- 
worthy,  'I  Avas  not  to  be  inttrrupted.' — 
'  Well,  shat  unt,'  answered  the  squire  ;  *  I 
won't  speak  another  word.' 

'  Now,  my  good  friend,'  continued  All- 
worthy,  '  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  merit 
of  this  young  lady,  partly  as  i  really  am  in 
love  with  her  character,  and  partly  that 
fortune,  (for  the  match  in  that  light  is  really 
advantageous  on  my  nephew's  side,)  might 
not  be  imagined  to  be  my  principal  vievr^ 
in  having  so  eagerly  embraced  the  propo 
sal.  Indeed,  I  he.-:rtily  wished  to  receivo 
so  great  a  jewel  into  my  fiimily  ;  but  though 
I  may  wish  for  many  good  things,  I  would 
not  therefore  steal  them,  or  be  guilty  of  any 
violence  or  injustice  to  possess  myself  of 
them.  Now,  to  force  a  woman  into  a  mar- 
riage contrary  to  herconsentor  approbation, 
is  an  act  of  such  injustice  and  oppression, 
that  I  wish  the  laws  of  our  country  could  re 
strain  it ;  but  a  good  conscience  is  never 
lawless  in  the  worst  regulated  state,  and  will 
provide  those  laws  for  itself,  which  the  ne- 
ixlect  of  legislators  hath  forgotten  to  supply 
This  is  surely  a  case  of  that  kind;  for  is  it  not 
cruel,  nay,  impious,  to  force  a  .woman  into 
that  state  against  her  will,  for  her  behaviour 
in  which  she  is  to  be  accountable  to  the 
highest  and  most  dreadful  court  of  judica 
ture,  and  to  answer  at  the  peril  of  her  soul  ? 
To  discharge  the  matrimonial  duties  in  an 
adequate  manner  is  no  easy  task  ;  and 
shall  we  lay  this  burden  upon  a  woman, 
while  we  at  the  same  time  deprive  her  oj 
all  that  assistance  which  may  enable  her  to 
undergo  it  ?  Shall  we  tear  her  very  heart 
fvdm  her,  while  we  enjoin  her  duties  to 
which  a  whole  heart  is  scarce  equal  ?  1 
must  speak  very  plainly  here  !  I  think 
parents  who  act  in  this  manner  are  accefr- 
saries  to  all  the  guilt  which  their  children 
afterwards  incur ;  and  of  course  must,  be- 
fore a  just  judge,  expect  to  partake  of  their 
punishment ;  but  if  they  could  avoid  this, 
good  Heaven !  is  there  a  soul  who  can 
bear  the  thought  of  having  contributed  to 
the  damnation  of  his  child  ? 

'  For  these  reasons,  my  beet  neighbour, 
as  I  see  the  inclinations  of  th.s  young  lady 
are  most  unhappily  averse  to  my  nephew, 
I  must  decline  any  farther  thoughts  of  the 
honour  you  intended  liim,  though  I  assure 
you,  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  it.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Western,  (the  froth 
bursting  forth  from  his  lipe  the  momer,< 
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thr.y  were  uncorked,)  '  you  cannot  say  hvA 
I  have  lieard  you  out,  and  now  I  expccl 
you'll  hear  nie  ;  and  ifl  don't  answer  every 
word  on't,  why  then  I'll  consent  to  gee  the 
matter  uj).  First  then,  I  desire  you  to  an- 
swer nie  one  question,  did  not  I  hen^et  ht;r? 
did  not  I  bei^et  her  ?  answer  me  that. 
Tliey  say,  indeed,  it  is  a  wise  father  that 
knows  his  own  child  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  liave 
the  hest  title  to  her,  for  I  hred  iier  up. 
But  I  believe  you  will  allow  me  to  be  her 
[iither  ;  and  if  I  be,  am  I  not  to  govern  niy 
own  child?  I  ask  you  that,  am  I  not  to 
fTOvern  my  own  child  ?  and  if  I  am  to  go- 
vern her  in  other  matters,  surely  I  am  to 
govern  her  in  this  whicli  concerns  her 
most.  And  what  am  I  desiring  all  this 
while?  Am  I  desiring  her  to  do  any  thing 
for  me  ?  to  give  me  any  thing  ?  Zu  much 
on  t'other  side,  that  I  am  only  desiring  her 
to  take  away  half  my  estate  now,  and 
t'other  half  when  I  die.  Well,  and  what 
Is  it  all  vor  ?  Why  is  unt  it  to  make  her 
happy  ?  It's  enough  to  make  one  mad  to 
hear  volks  talk.  If  I  was  going  to  marry 
myself,  then  she  should  lia'  reason  to  cry 
and  to  blubber  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  han't 
I  offered  to  bind  down  my  land  in  zuch  a 
manner,  that  I  could  not  marry  if  I  would, 
zeeing  as  narro'  woman  upon  earth  would 
na'  me.  What  the  devil  in  hell  can  I  do 
more  ?  I  contribute  to  her  damnation  ! — 
Zounds !  I'd  zee  all  the  world  d — n'd  be- 
vore  her  little  vinger  should  be  hurt.  In- 
deea,  Mr.  AUworthy,  you  must  excuse  me, 
but  I  an:  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  zuch 
a  manner ;  and  I  must  say,  take  it  how  you 
will,  that  I  thought  you  had  more  sense.' 

AUworthy  resented  this  reflection  only 
with  a  smile ;  nor  could  he,  if  he  would 
liave  endeavoured  it,  have  conveyed  into 
that  smile  any  mixture  of  malice  or  eon- 
tempt.  His  smiles  at  folly  were  indeed 
such  as  we  may  suppose  the  angels  bestow 
on  the  absurdities  of  mankind. 

Blifil  now  desired  to  be  permitted  to 
epeak  a  few  words.  '  As  to  using  any  vio- 
lence on  the  yovmg  lady,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  consent  to  it.  My  conscience  will 
not  permit  me  to  use  violence  on  any  one, 
much  less  on  a  lady,  for  whom,  however 
cruel  she  is  to  me,  I  shall  always  preserve 
the  purest  and  since  rest  affection  ;  but  yet 
[  have  read,  that  women  are  seldom  proof 
against  perseverance.  Why  may  I  not 
hope,  then,  by  such  perseverance,  at  last  to 
pain  those  inclinations,  in  which  for  the 
future  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  no  rival  ?  fo-r 
as  for  this  lord,  Mr.  Western  is  so  kind  to 
I)refer  me  to  him ;  and  sure,  sir,  you  will 
not  deny  but  that  a  parent  hath  at  least  a 
negative  voice  in  these  matters  ;  nay,  I 
have  heard  this  very  young  lady  herself  say 
so  more  than  once,  and  deciare,  that  she 
thought  children  inexcusable  who  married 


in  direct  opp*  liiion  to  the  will  of  iboir  pa- 
rents. JJcsides,  though  the  other  ladies  o( 
the  liimily  seem  to  favour  the  pretensionj 
of  my  lord,  I  do  not  find  the  lady  herself  if; 
inclined  to  give  liim  any  countenance; 
alas  !  I  am  too  well  .assured  she  is  ni}t ;  I 
am  too  sensible  that  wickedest  of  men  re- 
mains uppermost  in  her  heart. 

'  Ay,  ay,  so  he  does,'  cries  Wcsterr;. 

'But   surely,'   saj'-s    Blifil,    'when    sb 
hears  of  this  murder  whicli  he  hath  com- 
mitted, if  the  law  should  spare  Ids  life ' 

'What's  that?'  cries  Western:  'mur- 
der! hath  he  commit'i:d  a  murder,  and  is 
there  any  hopes  of  seeing  him  hanged  ? — 
Tol  de  rol,  tol  lol  de  rol.'  Here  lie  fel'  a 
singing  and  capering  about  the  room. 

'  Child,'  says  AUworthy,  '  this  unhappy 
passion  of  yours  distresses  me  beyond  mea- 
sure. I  heartily  pity  you,  and  would  do 
every  fair  thing  to  promote  your  success.' 

'I  desire  no  more,'  cries  Blifil:  'I  aro. 
convinced  my  dear  uncle  hath  a  better  opi- 
nion of  me  than  to  think  that  I  xnysulf 
would  accei)t  of  more.' 

'  Lookee,'  says  Alhvorthy,  'you  have  my 
leave  to  write,  to  visit,  if  she  will  pfL^Tiiit  it, 
but  I  insist  on  no  thoughts  of  violence.  I 
will  have  no  confinement,  nothing  of  that 
kind  attempted. 

'Well,  well,' cries  the  squire,  'nothing 
of  that  land  shall  be  attempted  ;  we  will 
try  a  little  longer  v/hat  fair  means  wil. 
effect  ;  and  if  this  fellow  be  but  hanged  cut 
of  the  way — Tol  lol  de  rol !  I  never  heard 
better  news  in  my  life — I  warrant  every 
thing  scoes  to  my  mind.  Do,  prithee  dear 
Aiiwonhy,  come  and  dine  with  me  at  ihr. 
Hercules  Pillars  :  I  have  bespoke  a  shoul 
der  of  mutton  roasted,  and  a  spare  rib  ci 
pork,  and  a  fowl  and  egg-sauce  There 
will  be  nobody  but  ourselves,  unless  we 
have  a  mind  to  have  the  landlord  :  for  I 
have  sent  Parson  Supp.e  down  to  Basing 
stoke,  after  my  tobacco-box,  which  I  left  at 
an  inn  there,  and  I  v/ould  not  lose  it  for  the 
Avorld ;  for  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  for 
above  tv/enty  years  standing.  I  can  tell 
you,  landlord  is  a  vast  comical  bitch  ;  you 
will  like  un  hugely.'  * 

Mr.  AUworthy  at  last  agreed  to  this  invi- 
tation, and  soon  after  the  squire  went  off, 
singing  and  capering  at  the  liopes  of  seeing 
the  speedy  tragical  end  of  poor  Jones. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  AUworthy  re- 
sumed the  aforesaid  subject  with  much 
gravity.  He  told  fiis  nephew,  '  He  wished, 
with  all  his  lieart,  he  would  endeavour  to 
conquer  t.  passion,  in  which  I  cannot,'  say.-* 
he,  '  flatter  you  with  any  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding. It  is  certainly  a  vulgar  erroi, 
that  av^ersion  in  a  woman  may  be  conquered 
by  perseverance.  Indifference  may,  per- 
haps, sometimes  yicid  lo  't;  oui  ine  u^ual 
triumphs  gained  by  perseverance  hi  a  lovci 
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are,  over  caprice,  i^r  ;dcnce,  affectalioff^ 
and  oilen  an  exorb' .-:-;t  degree  of  levity, 
which  excites  wome.  not  overwarm  in 
their  constitutions,  to  indulge  their  vanity 
by  prolonging  tde  time  of  courtship,  even 
when  they  are  well  enougli  pleased  with 
the  object,  and  resolve,  (if  they  «ver  re- 
solve at  all.)  to  make  him  a  very  pitiful 
amends  in  the  end.  But  a  fixed  dislike,  as 
I  am  afraid  this  is,  will  rather  gatlicr 
Btrength,  than  be  conquered  by  time.  Be- 
sides, my  dear,  I  have  another  apprchen- 
EJon  which  you  must  excuse.  I  am  afraid 
this  passion  which  you  liave  for  this  fine 
young  creature,  hath  her  beautiful  person 
too  much  for  its  object,  and  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  that  love  which  is  the  only 
foundation  of  matrimonial  felicity.  To  ad- 
mire, to  like,  and  to  long,  for  the  possession 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  without  any  regard 
to  her  sentiments  towards  us,  is,  I  am 
afraid,  too  natural ;  but  love,  I  believe,  is 
the  child  of  love  only  ;  at  leai;t,  I  am  pretty 
confident,  that  to  love  the  creature,  who, 
we  are  assured,  hates  us,  is  not  in  human 
nature.  Examine  your  heart,  therefore, 
thoroughly,  my  good  bo}'-,  and  if,  upon  ex- 
amniat.ion,you  have  but  the  least  suspicion 
of  this  kind,  I  am  sure  your  own  virtue  and 
religion  will  impel  you  to  drive  so  vicious  a 
passion  from  your  heart,  and  your  good 
sense  will  soon  enable  you  to  do  it  without 
pain.' 

The  reader  may  pretty  well  guess  Blifil's 
answer;  but  if  he  should  be  at  a  loss,  we 
are  not,  at  present,  at  leisure  to  satisfy  him, 
as  our  history  now  hastens  on  to  matters  of 
higher  importance,  and  we  can  no  longer 
bear  to  be  absent  from  Sophia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

»Stt  extrasrdinanj  scene  between   SopJna  aixd  her 
aunt. 

The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  bleating  ewe, 
in  herds  and  flocks,  may  ramble  safe  and 
^jnregarded  through  the  pastures.  These 
are,  indeed,  hereafter  doomed  to  be  the  prey 
*of  man  ;  yet  many  years  are  they  suflerc'd 
to  enjoy  their  liberty  undisturbed.  Rut  if 
a  plump  doe  be  discovered  to  have  escaped 
from  the  forest,  and  to  repose  herself  in 
some  field  or  grovC;  the  whole  parish  is  pre- 
sently alarmed,  every  man  is  ready  to  set  his 
dogs  after  her;  and  if  she  is  preserved  from 
the  rest  by  the  good  squire,  it  is  only  that 
he  may  secure  her  for  his  own  eatingl! 

I  have  often  considered  a  very  fine  young 
woman  of  fortune  and  fashion,  when  first 
found  strayed  from  the  pale  of  her  nursery, 
to  be  in  pretty  much  the  same  situation 
with  this  doe.  The  town  is  immediately  in 
in  ujvroar,  she  is  hunted  from  park  to  play, 
iVurn  court  to  assembly,  from  assembly  to 


her  own  chamber,  and  rarely  escapes  a  sin 
gle  season  from  the  jav/s  of  some  dcvourcf 
or  other ;  for  if  her  friends  protect  her  from 
some,  it  is  only  to  deliver  her  over  to  one  of 
their  own  choosing,  often  more  disagreeable 
to  her  than  any  of  the  rest;  while  whole 
herds  or  flocks  of  other  women  securely, 
and  scarce  regarded,  traverse  the  park,  the 
play,  the  opera,  and  the  assembly;  and 
though,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  tliey  are 
at  last  devoured,  yet  f()r  a  long  time  tljey 
wanton  in  liberty,  without  disturbance  or 
control. 

Of  q11  these  paragons,  none  ever  tasted 
more  of  this  persecution  than  poor  Sophia. 
Her  ill  stars  were  not  contented  with  all 
she  had  suffered  on  account  of  Blifil,  they 
now  raised  her  another  pursuer,who  seeme'd 
likely  to  torment  lier  no  less  than  the  other 
had  done.  For  though  her  aunt  was  less 
violent,  she  was  no  less  assiduous  in  teazing 
her,  than  her  father  had  been  before. 

The  servants  were  no  sooner  departed 
after  dinner,  than  Mrs.  Western,  who  had 
opened  the  matter  to  Sophia,  informed  her, 
'That  she  expected  his  lordship  that  very 
afternoon,  and  intended  to  take  the  first  op>- 
portunity  of  leaving  her  alone  with  him.' — 
'  If  you  do,  madam,'  answered  Sophia,  with 
some  spirit,  '  I  shall  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  leaving  him  by  himself.' — '  How, 
madam  I'  cries  the  aunt :  '  is  this  the  re- 
turn you  make  me  for  my  kindness,  in  re- 
lieving you  from  your  confinement  at  your 
lather's  r' — '  You  know,  madam,'  said  So- 
phia, '  the  cause  of  that  confinement  was  i 
refusal  to  comply  with  my  fatiier,  in  ac 
ce])ting  a  man  I  detested ;  and  will  my  dear 
aunt,  who  hath  relieved  me  from  that  dis 
tress^  involve  me  in  another  equally  badr' 
— 'And  do  you  think,  then,  madam,' an- 
swered Mrs.  Western,  '  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  my  Lord  Fellamar,  and 
Mr.  Blifil  ?' — '  Very  little,  in  my  opinion,' 
cries  Sophia  ;  '  and  if  I  must  be  condemned 
to  one,  1  Avould  certainly  have  the  merit  of 
sacrificing  myself  to  my  father's  pleasure.' 
— '  Then  my  ])leasure,  I  find,'  said  the  aunt, 
'  hath  very  little  weight  with  you  ;  but  that 
consideration  shall  not  move  me.  I  act 
from  notiler  nj^tives.  The  view  of  aggran- 
dizing my  limiily,  of  ennobling  yourself,  is 
what  I  proceed  upon.  Have  you  no  sense 
of  ambition  ?  Are  there  no  charms  in  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  coronet  on  your 
coach?' — 'None,  upon  my  honour,'  said 
Sophia.  '  A  pincushion  upon  my  coach 
would  please  me  just  as  well.' 

'  Never  mention  honour,'  cries  the  aunt. 
'It  becomes  not  the  mouth  of  such  a  WTetch. 
lam  sorry,  niece,  you  force  me  to  use  tliesa 
words  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  your  grovelling 
temper;  you  have  none  of  the  blood  of  the 
Westerns  in  you.  But,  however  mean  and 
base  your  own  ideas  are,  you  shall  "jrin^ 
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no  .n>"*.vitatioii  on  niiiio.  I  wi!:  never  suIHt 
the  world  to  say  of  mo.  llial  1  encouraged 
y(/u  in  refiisinjj^  one  of  the  l)(\st  malclios  in 
Knjrland  ;  a  niatcli,  \vl;icii,  besides  its  ad- 
v;'.ntai:^e  in  fortune,  avouKI  do  lionom*  to 
a. most  any  family ;  and  iiatli,  indeed,  in 
title,  the  advantac^e  of  ours.' — 'Surely,' 
Bays  Sophia,  '  I  am  horn  deficient,  and  have 
not  tlie  senses  with  which  oilier  ])e()j)le  are 
Messeil;  there  must  he  certainly  some  sense 
wiiick  can  relish  the  delights  of  sound  and 
i>ho\v,  which  I  have  not;  for  surely  man- 
kind would  not  labour  so  much,  nor  sacri- 
tice  CO  much,  for  the  obtainini^,  nor  Avould 
I  hey  be  so  elate  and  proud  with  possessing, 
what  appeared  to  them,  as  it  doth  to  me, 
the  most  insignificant  of  all  trifles.' 

•  No,  no,  miss,'  cries  the  aunt;  '^''ou  are 
horn  wit'i  as  many  senses  as  other  peoj)Ie; 
hut,  I  assure  you,  you  are  not  born  with  a 
suiTi<.ient  understanding  to  make  a  fool  of 
tne,  or  to  expose  my  conduct  to  the  world: 
so  I  declare  thus  to  you  upon  m.}'' word,  and 
you  know,  I  believe,  how  fixed  my  resolu- 
tions are,  unless  you  agree  to  see  his  lord- 
{ihip  this  afternoon,  I  will,  with  niy  own 
hands,  deliver  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  brother^  and  will  never  henceforth  in- 
terfere with  you,  nor  see  your  face  again.' 
Sophia  stood  a  icw  moments  silent  after  this 
speech,  which  was  uttered  in  a  most  anorry 
and  peremptory  tone  ;  and  then,  bursting 
mto  tears,  she  cried,  '  Do  v/ith  me,  madam, 
whatever  you  please  :  I  am  the  most  mise- 
rable undone  wretch  upon  earth;  if  my 
dear  aunt  forsakes  me,  where  shall  I  look 
for  a  protector?' — 'My  dear  niece,'  cries 
rdie,  'you  Avill  have  a  very  good  protector 
'.n  his  lordsli'.p;  a  protector,  Avhom  nothing 
but  a  hankering  after  that  vile  fellow  Jones 
:;an  make  you  decline.' — 'Indeed,  madam,' 
jiaid  Sophia,  '  you  wrong  me.  How  can 
«/oa  imagine,  after  what  you  have  shown 
•ne,  if  I  had  ever  any  such  thoughts,  that  I 
»:h<)uld  not  banish  them  for  ever  .'*  If  it  will 
satisfy  y^'^b  I  '^vill  receive  the  sacrament 
ij)on  it,  never  to  see  his  face  again.' — '  But, 
«-,hild,  dear  child,'  said  the  aunt,  '  be  rea- 
sonable :  can  you  invent  a  single  objection  ?' 
— 'I  have  already,  I  think,  told  you  a  suffi- 
cient objection,'  answered  Sophia.  '  What,' 
cries  the  aunt ;  '  I  remember  none.' — 'Sure, 
madam,'  said  Sophia,  '  I  told  you  he  had 
used  me  in  therudestand  vilest  manner.' — 
'Indeed,  child,'  answered  she,  'I  never 
heard  you,  or  did  not  understand  you;  but 
what  do  you  mean  by  this  rude,  vile  man- 
ner.^'— 'Indeed,  madam,'  said  Sophia,  'lam 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  you.  He  caught  me 
in  his  arms,  pulled  me  down  upon  ■'he  set- 
tee, and  thrust  kis  liand  into  nr.y  bosom, 
and  kissed  it  with  such  violence  thatlhav^e 
liie  mark  u])on  rr>.y  left  breast  at  this  mo- 
ment.'— 'Indeed i' said Mrs.Westerp.  'Yes, 
lideed,  madam,'  answered  Sophia:  'my 
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father  luckily  came  in  at  ?Jiat  iiistant,  tu 
Heaven  knows  what  rudeness  he  intended 
1()  have  proceeded  to.' — '1  am  astonished 
and  con'<>unded,'  cries  tlie  aunt.  'No  wo- 
man of  tne  name  of  Western  hath  been 
(jver  treated  so,  since  we  were  a  family.  1 
would  liave  torn  the  eyes  of  a  prince  out,  il 
he  had  attempted  such  freedoms  with  me. 
It  is  impossible  !  sure,  Sophia,  you  must  in- 
vent this  to  raise  my  indignation  against 
hiin.' — 'I  hope,  madam,'  said  Sophia,  'you 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me,  to  imagine 
me  capable  of  tellinip  an  untruth.  Upon  my 
soul  it  is  true.' — '  I  should  have  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  had  I  1)een  present,' re- 
turned the  aunt.  '  Yet  surely  he  could 
have  no  dishonourable  design  :  it  is  impos- 
sible !  he  durst  not :  l)csides,  his  proposals 
show  he  had  not :  for  they  are  not  only  ho- 
nourable, but  generous.  I  don't  know ;  the 
age  allows  too  great  freedoms.  A  distant 
salute  is  all  I  would  have  allowed  before 
the  ceremony.  I  have  had  lovers  for- 
merly, not  so  long  ago  neither;  several 
lovers,  thougli  I  never  would  consent  to 
marri<^,ge,  and  I  never  encouraged  the  least 
freedom.  It  is  a  foolish  custom,  and  what 
I  never  would  agree  to.  No  man  kissed 
more  of  me  than  my  cheek.  It  is  as  much 
33  one  can  bring  one's  self  to  give  lips  ;»p 
to  a  husband ;  and,  indeed,  could  I  evei 
have  been  persuaded  to  marry,  I  believe  1 
should  not  have  soon  been  brought  to  en 
dure  so  much.' 

'You  Vv'ill  pardon  me,  dear  madam,'  said 
Sophia,  '  if  1  make  one  observation  :  you 
own  you  have  had  many  lovers,  and  the 
world  knows  it,  even  if  you  should  deny  it. 
You  refused  them  all,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
one  coronet  at  least  among  them.' — 'You 
say  true,  dear  Sophy,'  answered  she ;  '  I  had 
once  the  oifer  of  a  title.' — '  Why,  then,'  said 
Sophia,  'will  you  not  suffer  me  to  refuse 
this  once?' — 'It  is  true,  child,'  said  she,  'I 
have  refused  the  offer  of  a  title ;  but  it  was 
not  so  good  an  offer  ;  that  is,  not  so  very, 
very  good  an  offer.' — '  Yes,  madam,'  said 
Sophia;  'but  you  have  had  very  great  pro- 
posals from  men  of  vast  fortunes.  It  was 
not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  tiiird, 
advantageous  match  that  offered  itself.' — 
'  I  own  it  was  not,'  said  she.  '  Well, 
madam,'  continued  Sophia,  '  and  why  may 
I  not  expect  to  have  a  second,  perhaps, 
better  than  this?  You  are  now  but  a 
young  woman,  and,  I  am  convinced,  would 
not  promise  to  yield  to  the  first  lover,  of 
fiirtune,  nay,  or  of  title  too.  I  am  a  very 
young  woman,  and  sure  I  need  not  despair. 
— '  Well,  my  dear,  dear  Sophy,'  cries  the 
aunt,  '  what  would  you  have  me  say  ?' — 
'  Why,  I  only  beg  thai  I  may  not  be  leff 
alone,  at  least,  this  evening :  grant  me  that, 
and  I  will  suijmit,  if  you  think,  after  whai 
is  passed,  I  ought  to  Gee  him  in  your  »om 
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pany.' — *  WeU,  J  wi.i  grant  it,'  ciics  tlie 
aunt.  '  Sopliy,  you  know  I  love  you,  and 
can  deny  you  notliin<r.  Yt)ii  know  the 
easiness  of  my  nature  ;  I  have  not  always 
been  so  easy.  I  liave  been  lornierly 
thought  cruel :  by  the  men,  I  mean.  I  was 
callecl  the  crue.  Parlhenissa.  1  have  broke 
xaiany  a  window  that  lias  had  verses  to  the 
3rucl  Parthenissa  on  it.  Sophy,  I  was  never 
Ko  handsome  as  you,  and  yet  I  liad  some- 
thing of  you  formerly.  I  am  a  litlle  al- 
tered. Kingd'^'^is  and  states,  as  Tully  Ci- 
cero says  in  lus  ipisllcs,  undergo  altera- 
tions, and  so  must  the  human  form.'  Thus 
run  she  on  for  near  half  an  hour  upon  Jier- 
self,  and  her  conquests,  and  her  cruelty,  till 
the  arrival  of  my  lord;  who,  after  a  most 
tedious  visit,  during  which  Mrs.  Westei'n 
never  once  oflbred  to  leave  the  room,  re- 
tired, not  much  more  satisfied  with  Ihe 
aunt,  than  with  the  niece.  For  Sophia 
had  brought  her  aunt  into  so  excellent  a 
temper,  that  she  consented  to  almost  every 
tiling  her  niece  said  ;  and  agreed,  that  a 
little  distant  behaviour  might  not  be  im- 
proper to  so  forward  a  lover. 

Thus  Sophia,  by  a  little  well-directed 
flattery,  for  which  surely  none  will  Idame 
her,  obtained  a  little  ease  l()r  herself,  and, 
at  least,  put  off  the  evil  day.  And  now  we 
have  seen  our  heroine  in  a  better  situation 
t}vdn  she  hath  been  for  a  long  time  before, 
we  will  look  a  little  after  JMr.  Jones,  whom 
we  left  in  the  most  deploiable  situation  that 
can  well  be  imatxined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JtSrt.  Jollier  and  Mr.  J^ightmgde  visit  Jones  {71 
the  pnson. 

When  Mr.  Allwortliy  and  his  nephew 
went  to  meet  Mr.  Western,  Mrs.  Miller 
^t  forwards  to  her  son-in-hnv's  lodgings, 
.n  order  to  acquaint  him  with  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  his  friend  Jones :  but 
lie  had  known  it  long  before  from  Partridge, 
(for  Jones,  when  he  left  Mrs.  Miller,  had 
been  furnished  with  a  room  m  the  same 
liouse  with  Mr.  Nightingale.)  The  good 
woman  found  her  daughter  under  great 
aflUction  on  the  account  of  Mr.  Jones, 
whom  having  comforted  as  well  as  she 
could,  she  set  forwards  to  the  Gatehouse, 
where  she  heard  he  was,  and  where  Mr. 
Nightingale  was  arrived  before  her. 

The  firmness  and  constancy  of  a  true 
friend  is  a  circumstance  so  extremely  de- 
lightful to  persons  in  any  kind  of  distress, 
that  the  distress  itself,  if  it  be  only  tempo- 
rary, and  admits  of  relief,  is  more  than 
ijompensated  by  bringing  this  comfort  with 
't.  Nor  are  instances  of  this  kind  so  rare, 
as  some  superficial  and  inaccurate  observ- 
ers have  reported.    To  say  the  trut}i,want 


of  compassion  is  not  to  be  nun  ocred  anionp 

our  general  limits.  The  black  ingredient 
which  fouls  our  disposition  is  envy.  Hence 
our  eye  is  seldom,  1  am  afraid,  turned  up 
ward  to  those  who  are  manifestly  greater, 
better,  wiser,  or  happier,  than  ourse.vcfv, 
without  some  degree  of  malignity;  while 
we  commonly  look  downwards  on  the  meap. 
and  miserable,  with  suflicicnt  benevo  encc 
and  pity.  In  fact  I  have  remarked,  that, 
most  of  the  defcclc  which  have  discovered 
themselves  in  the  friendships  within  my 
observation,  have  arisen  from  envy  only  ;  a 
hellish  vice  ;  and  yet  one  from  which  I  liave 
knov/n  very  few  absolutely  exempt.  Bui 
enough  of  a  subject,  which,  if  pursued, 
would  lead  me  too  far. 

Whether  it  was  that  Fortune  was  ap- 
prehensive lest  Jones  should  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  adversity,  and  that  she  might 
thus  lose  any  future  opportunity  of  tor- 
menting him  ;  or  whether  she  really  abated 
somewhat  of  her  severity  towards  hiin,  she 
seemed  a  little  to  relax  her  persecution,  b^ 
sending  him  the  company  of  two  such  faitli- 
ful  tli-iends,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  more  rarCj 
a  faithful  servant.  For  Partridge*  though 
he  had  many  imperfections,  wanted  not 
fidelity;  and  though  fear  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  hanged  fur  his  master,  yet  the 
world,  I  believe,  could  not  have  bribed  him 
to  desert  his  cause. 

While  Jones  was  expressintj  great  satis- 
faction in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  Par- 
tridge brought  an  account  that  Mr.  Fitz« 
patrick  was  still  alive,  though  the  surgeon 
declared  that  he  had  very  little  hopes. 
Upon  which  Jones  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
Nightingale  said  to  him,  '  My  dear  Tom, 
Avhy  should  you  alhict  yourself  so  upon  an 
accident,  which,  whatever  be  the  conse- 
quence, can  be  attended  with  no  danger  h: 
you,  and  in  which  your  conscience  cannot 
accuse  you  of  having  been  in  the  least  tn 
blame.  If  the  fellow  should  die,  what  have 
you  done  more  than  taken  away  the  life  o\ 
a  ruffian  in  your  own  defence  1  So  will  the 
coroner's  inquest  certainly  llnd  it;  and  ther 
you  Avill  be  easily  admitted  to  bail ;  and 
though  you  must  undergo  the  form  cf  y 
trial,  yet  it  is  a  trial  which  many  men 
would  stand  for  you  for  ashiliinn-.' — '  Come, 
come,  Mr.  Jones,'  says  Mrs.  Miller,  '  cheer 
yourself  up.  I  knew  you  could  not  be  the 
aggressor,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Allworthy,  and 
so  he  shall  acknowledge  too,  before  I  have 
done  with  him.' 

Jones  gravely  answered,  'That  what- 
ever might  be  his  fate,  he  should  always 
lament  the  having  shed  the  blood  of  one  of 
his  I'ellow-creatures,  as  one  of  the  highest 
misfortunes  which  could  have  befallen  him. 
But  I  have  another  misfortune  of  tlie  ten- 
dcrest  kind.  0  !  Mrs.  Miller,  I  have  lost 
wh  at  I  held  most  dear  upon  earth.' — '  That 
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must  be  a  niist.resSj'  said  Mrs.  Miller :  J  but 
come,  come ;  I  know  more  thiin  you  inia- 
n:ii»e  ;'  (lor  indeed  Fartrulire  liad  blabhed 
all,)  'and  I  bave  licard  u  ore  iban  you  know. 
Matters  i^o  better,  I  i)roniisc  you,  than  you 
think  ;  and  I  would  not  L!;ive  Blilil  sixi)cne(.^ 
lor  all  the  chance  which  he  hath  oi'the  lady.' 
'Indeed,  my  dear  Iriend,  indeed,'  answer- 
fd  Jones,  'you  are  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
cause  of  my  grief.     If  you  was  acquainted 


f()und  him  ;  lo  wnich  liappy  alteration  no 
Ihinfj^  so  niueii  contrihuted  as  the  kind  \\n 
derlaking  ol"Mrs.  Miller  to  deliver  his  let- 
ter to  Soj)iiia,  which  he  despaired  of'findii'^ 
any  means  to  accomplish  ;  for  when  Bhie.k 
Cieorge  produced  the  kist  fiom  Sophia,  he 
informed  Partridge,  th:it  she  l);ul  strictly 
charged  liim,  on  pain  ol"  iiuving  it  commu- 
nicated to  her  father,  not  to  bring  her  any 
answer.     He  was,  moreover,  not   a    little 


with  the  story,  you  would  allow  my  case  '  pleased,Jo  find  he  bad^  so  warm  an  advo- 
admitted  of  no  comfort.     I  n])j)rehend  no 


danger  from  Blifil.  I  have  undone  myself.' 
—'Don't  despair,'  replied  Mrs.  Miller; 
'  you  know  not  what  a  woman  can  do;  and 
if  any  thing  be  in  my  power,  I  promise 
you  I  will  do  it  to  serve  you.  It  is  my 
duty.  ^  My  son,  my  dear  Mr.  Nightiniz-ale, 
who  is  so  kind  to  tell  me  lie  hath  obliga- 
tions to  you  on  the  same  account,  knowG  it 
!S  ray  duty.  Shall  I  go  to  the  lady  myself? 
I  wiil  say  any  thing  to  iier  you  would  have 
me  say.' 

'  Thou  best  of  women,'  cries  Jones,  tak- 
ing her  by  the  liand,  'talk  not  of  obliga- 
tions to  me  ;  but,  as  you  have  been  so  kind 
t.o  mention  it,  there  is  a  favour  which  per- 
liaps  may  be  in  vour  power.  I  see  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  lady,  (how  you  came 
by  your  information  I  know  not,)  who  sits, 
indeed,  very  near  my  heart.  If  you  could 
contrive  to  aeiiver  this,' (giving  her  a  paper 
^r  >m  his  pocket,  'I  shall  for  ever  acknow- 
ledge your  goodness.' 

'  Give  it  me,'  said  Mrs.  Miller.  '  If  I 
fc~?e  it  not  in  her  OAvn  possession  before  I 
sleep,  may  my  next  sleep  be  my  last.  Com- 
fort yourself",  my  good  young  man  I  be  wise 
enough  to  take  warning  from  past  follies, 
and  I  warrant  all  shall  be  well,  and  I  shall 
yet  see  you  happy  with  the  most  charming 
young  lady  in  the  world  ;  for  I  so  hear  from 
every  one  she  is.' 

'  Believe  me,  madam,'  said  he,  *  I  do  not 
speak  the  common  cant  of  one  in  my  un- 
happy situation.  Before  this  dreadful  ac- 
cident happened,  I  had  resolved  to  quit  a 
life  of  which  I  was  become  sensible  of  the 
wickedness  as  well  as  folly.  I  do  assure 
you,  notwithstanding  the  disturbances  I 
have  unfortunately  occasioned  in  your 
house,  for  which  I  heartily  ask  your  par- 
don, I  am  not  an  abandoned  profligate 


caie  to  Mr.  Allworthy  himself  in  this  good 
woman,  who  was,  in  reality,  one  of  iht 
worthiest  creatures  in  tlie  world. 

After  abt)ut  an  hour's  visit  from  tlie  lady, 
(for  Nightingale  had  been  with  him  much 
k)nger,)  they  bo*h  took  tlieir  leave,  primiis- 
ing  to  return  to  him  soon  ;  during  which, 
Mrs.  Miller  said,  she  hoped  to  bring  hirii 
some  good  news  from  bis  mistress,  and  Mr. 
Nightingale  promised  to  inquire  into  i'n^ 
state  of  ilVIr.  Fitzpatrick's  wound,  ani  like- 
wise to  find  out  some  of  the  persons  wh<7 
were  present  at  the  rencounter. 

The  former  of  these  went  directly  in 
quest  of  Sophia,  whither  we  hkewise  shu',1 
now  attend  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  which  Mrs.  Miller  pays  a  visit  to  Sophia. 

Access  to  the  young  lady  was  by  no 
means  diflicult ;  for  as  she  lived  now  on  a 
perfect  friendly  footing  ivith  her  aunt,  she 
was  at  full  liberty  to  receive  what  visitants 
she  pleaj^ed. 

Sophia  was  dressing,  v/hen  she  was  ac- 
cpiainted  "ihat  there  was  a  gentlewoman 
below  to  wait  on  her.  As  she  was  neither 
afraid,  nor  ashamed,  to  see  any  of  her  owji 
sex,  Mrs.Miller  was  immediately  admitted 

Courtesies,    and   the   usual    ceremonief 
between  women  who  are  strangers  to  each 
other,  being  passed,  Sophia  said,  'I  havo 
not  the  pleasure  to  know  you,  madam.'— 
'  No,  madam,'  answered  Mrs.  Miller,  'and 
I  must  beg  pardon  for  intruding  upon  you 
But  Avhen  you  know  what  has  induced  mo 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  I   hope — '  '  Pray, 
what  is  your  business,  madam  ?'  said  So 
phia,  with  a  little  emotion.     '  Madam,  wc 
are  not  alone,'  replied  Mrs.Miller,  in  a  low 


Though  I  have  been  hurried  into  vices,  I   voice.     '  Go  out,  Betty,'  said  So]>hia. 


do  not  approve  a  vicious  character;  nor 
«i..  I  ever,  fi"om  this  moment,  deserve  it.' 
Mrs.  MiJler  expressed,  great  satisfaction 
n  these  declarations,  in  the  sincerity  of 
which  rjie  averred  she  had  an  entire  faith  ; 
and  now,  the  remainder  of  the  conversation 
Dassed  in  the  joint  attempts  of  that  good 
woman  and  Mr.  Nightingale  to  cheer  the 
nejected  spirits  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  which  they 
so  far  succeeded,  as  to  leave  him  much 
heAter   comforted  and  satisfied  than  thiJ-y 


When  Betty  was  departed,  Mrs.  Millei 
said,  'I  was  desired,  madam,  by  a  very 
unhappy  young  gentleman,  to  deliver  yoi- 
this  letter.'  Sopliia  changed  colour  when 
she  saw  the  direction,  well  knowing  thr; 
hand  ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  said,  '  J 
could  not  conceive,  madam,  from  your  a]) 
pearance,  that  your  business  had  \jeen  o 
such  a  nature.  Whomsoever  you  broughl 
this  letter  from,  I  shall  not  open  it.  I  shoul : 
be  sorry  to  entertain  an  unjust  suspicioi: 
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.i'  any  one;  l.iu(  yoi  arc  an  utlcr  stranirer 
\o  mo- ' 

'  Ifjou  will  have  paTienoe,  madam,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Miller,  '  I  Avill  acquaint  you 
who  I  am,  and  how  I  came  by  that  letter.' 
— 'I  have  no  curiosity,  madam,  to  know 
any  thino:,'  cries  Sophia  ;  '  hut  I  must  insist 
«M^  your  deliverinn;  that  letter  back  to  the 
person  who  gave  it  you.' 

Mrs.  Miller  then  fell  upon  h.er  knees,  and. 
in  the  most  passionate  terms,  implored  lier 
r-ompassion ;  to  which  Sophia  answered  : 
'Sure,  madam,  it  is  surprisinf^  you  should 
be  so  very  stronj^ly  interested  in  the  behalf 
ot  this  person.  I  would  not  think,  ma- 
,larn — '  'No,  madam,' says  Mrs. Miller,  'you 
shall  not  think  any  thing  but  the  truth.  I 
will  tell  you  all,  and  you  wilU  not  Avonder 
that  I  am  interested.  He  is  the  best  na- 
tured  creature  that  ever  was  born.'  She 
liien  be2;an  and  related  tli.3  story  of  Mr. 
Headerson.  After  this  she  cried,  'This, 
madam,  this  is  his  goodness;  but  I  have 
much  more  tender  obligations  to  him.  He 
hath  preserved  my  child.' .  Here,  after 
eliedding  some  tears,  she  related  every 
Jiing  concerning  that  fact,  suppressing 
miy  those  circumstances  which  would 
wave  most  reflected  on  her  daughter,  and 
.concluded  with  saying,  'Now,  madam, 
you  shall  judge  whether  I  can  ever  do 
enough  for  so  kind,  so  good,  so  generous  a 
young  man;  and  sure  he  is  the  best  and 
worthiest  of  all  human  beings.' 

Tlie  alterations  in  the  countenance  of 
Sophia  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  to  her 
disadvantage,  and  had  inclined  her  com- 
plexion to  too  great  paleness  ;  but  she  now- 
waxed  redder,  if  possible,  than  vermillion, 
and  cried,  '  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  cer- 
lainly  what  arises  from  gratitude  cannot  be 
olamed.  But  what  service  can  my  reading 
this  letter  do  your  friend,  since  I  am  re- 
solved never '     Mrs.  Miller  fell  again 

to  her  entreaties,  and  begged  to  be  for- 
given, but  she  could  not,  she  said,  carry  it 
back.  '  Well,  madam,'  says  Sophia,  '  I 
cannot  help  it,  if  you  will  force  it  upon 
me.  Certainly  you  may  leave  it  whether 
I  will  or  no.'  What  Sophia  meant,  or 
\vhether  she  meant  any  thing,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  determine ;  but  Mrs.  Miller  actually 
understood  this  as  a  hint,  and  presently  lay- 
ing the  letter  down  on  the  table,  took  her 
leave,  having  first  begged  permission  to 
v/ait  again  on  Sophia ;  which  request  had 
neither  assent  nor  denial. 

The  .etter  lay  upon  the  table  no  longer 
than  till  Mrs.  Miller  was  out  of  sight;  for 
tnen  Sophia  opened  and  read  it. 

This  letter  ulJ  very  little  service  to  his 
cause ;  for  it  consisted  of  little  more  than 
confessions  )f  his  ovvn  unworthiness,  and 
bitter  Innientat'.ons  of  despair,  together 
wiih  the  mos";  so'ert  n  protestations  of  his 


unalterable  fidelity  to  Sophia,  of  which  uj 
said,  he  hoped  to  convince  lier,  if  he  .aa 
ever  more  the  lionour  of  being  admitted  ta 
her  presence;  and  that  he  could  accouni 
f()r  the  letter  to  liady  Bellaston,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  though  it  would  not  entitle 
him  to  her  forgiveness,  he  hoped  at  least 
to  ol)tain  it  from  her  merry.  And  con- 
cluded with  vowinrr,  that  nothing  was  ever 
less  in  his  thoughts  than  to  marry  Lady 
Bellaston. 

Though  Sophia  read  the  letter  twice 
over  Avith  great  attention,  his  meaning  still 
remained  a  riddle  to  lier  ;  nor  could  her 
invention  sugijest  to  her  any  means  to  ex- 
cuse Jones.  She  certainly  remained  very 
angry  Avith  liim,  though  indeed  I^ady  Bel- 
laston took  up  so  much  of  her  resentment, 
that  her  gentle  mind  had  but  little  left  to 
bestow  on  any  other  person. 

That  lady  Avas  most  unluckily  to  din^, 
this  very  d'3*''  with  her  aunt  Western,  and^ 
in  the  afternoon,  they  Avere  all  three,  bv 
appointment,  to  w  together  to  the  opera, 
and  thence  to  Lndy  Thomas  Hatchet's 
drum.  Sophia  Avould  have  gladly  been 
excused  from  all,  but  she  AA'Ould  not  dis- 
oblige her  aunt ;  and  as  to  the  arts  of  coun  • 
terieiting  illness,  she  Avas  so  entirely  a 
stranger  to  them,  that  it  never  once  en- 
tered into  her  head.  When  she  Avat^ 
dressed,  tlierefore,  down  she  Avent,  re 
solved  to  encounter  all  the  liorrors  of  the 
day  ;  and  a  most  disagreeable  one  it  prov- 
ed ;  for  Lady  Bellaston  took  every  oppor- 
tunity very  civilly  and  slily  to  insult  her  ; 
to  all  Avhich  her  dejection  of  spirits  disabled 
her  from  making  any  return  ;  and  indeed, 
to  confess  the  truth,  she  Avas  at  the  A'ery 
best  but  an  indillerent  mistress  of  repartee. 

Another  misfortune,  Avhich  befel  poor 
Sophia,  Avas  the  coin})any  of  Lord  Fella- 
mar,  Avhoin  she  met  at  tlie  opera,  and  Avho 
attended  her  to  the  drum.  And  though 
both  places  Avere  too  public  to  admit  of  any 
particularities,  and  she  Avas  farther  reliev^ed 
by  the  music  at  the  one  place,  and  by  the 
cards  at  the  other,  she  could  not  liowever 
enjoy  herself  in  his  company;  for  there  is 
somethino;  of  delicacvin  AA'omen,  which  Avill 
not  sufler  them  to  be  even  easy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  Avhom  they  knoAv  to  liave 
pretensions  to  them,  Avhich  they  are  disin- 
clined to  favour. 

Having  in  this  chapter  tAvice  mentioned 
a  drum,  a  Avord  Avhicli  our  posterity,  it  is 
hoped,  Avill  not  understand  in  the  sense  it 
is  here  applied,  we  shall,  notAvithstanding 
our  present  haste,  stop  a  moment  to  de- 
scribe the  entertainment  liere  meant,  and 
the  rather  as  aa'C  can  in  a  moment  describe  it. 

A  drum,  then,  is  an  assembly  of  aa'cU- 
dressed  persons  of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom 
play  at  cards,  and  the  rest  do  nothing  a* 
all ;  ^'"hilc  tlie  nnstress  of  the  house  per 
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foiins  tiie  part  of  the  landlady  at  an  inn; 
and,  like  tiic  landlad^of  an  mn,  prides  hor- 
^elfi^  the  nunii)erol  iior  f^iiests,  thoiinrh  she 
dr:!i  not  always,  like  her,  g-et  any  thiii^ 
\)y  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  as  so  nuich  spirits  nuist 
be  required  to  support  any  vivaoity  in  these 
srencs  of  diilness,  that  we  hear  persons  of 
liisliion  eternally  coni]ihnnni<j^  of  the  want 
of  Ihein;  a  complaint  confined  entirely  to 
upper  life.  How  insui)portable  must  we 
imagine  this  round  of  imi)ertinencc  to  have 
been  to  vSophia  at  this  time;  how  dillicult 
must  she  have  found  it  to  (()rce  the  apj)ear- 
nnce  of  gayety  into  litr  looks,  when  her 
mind  dictated  nothirg  but  the  tenderest 
sorrow,  and  when  every  thought  was 
ciiarged  with  tormenting  ideas. 

Night,  however,  at  last  restored  her  to 
her  pillow,  where  we  Avill  leave  her  to  sooth 
lie-r  melancholy  at  least,  though  incapable, 
we  fear,  of  rest,  and  shall  pursue  our  his- 
tory, which,  something  whispers  us,  is  now 
arrived  at  the  ev^e  of  some  irreat  event. 


CHAPTER  yil. 

►S  pathetic  scene  beticeen  J\Ir.  Mlxoorthy  and  Mrs. 
Miller. 

Mrs.  Miller  had  a  long  discourse  with 
Mr.  Alhvorth}'-,  at  his  return  from  dinner, 
in  -^Ahich  she  acquainted  him  with  Jones's 
having  unfortunately  lost  all  which  he  was 
pleased  to  bestoAV  on  him  at  their  separa- 
tion ;  and  with  the  distresses  to  Avhich  that 
loss  had  subjected  him ;  of  all  which  she 
ivad  received  a  full  account  from  the  faithful 
retailer  Partridge.  She  then  explained  the 
obligations  she  had  to  Jones :  not  that  she 
♦vas  entirely  explicit  with  regard  to  her 
/laughter;  for  though  she  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  though 
there  could  be  no  hopes  of  keeping  an  af- 
fair secret,  which  was  unhappily  known  to 
more  than  half  a  dozen,  yet  she  could  not 
prevail  with  herself  to  mention  those  cir- 
cumstances which  reflected  most  on  the 
chastity  of  poor  Nancy :  but  smothered 
that  part  of  her  evidence  as  cautiously  as 
i*she  had  been  before  a  judge,  and  the  girl 
was  now  on  her  trial  lor  the  murder  of  a 
bastard. 

Allworthy  said,  there  were  few  charac- 
ters so  absolutely  vicious  as  not  to  have  the 
least  mixture  of  good  m  them.  'However,' 
6ays  he,  'I  cannot  deny  but  that  you  had 
some  obligations  to  the  feUow,  bad  as  he  is, 
and  I  shall  therefore  excuse  what  hath 
passed  already,  but  insist  you  never  men- 
tion his  name  to  me  more  ;  for  I  promise 
you,  it  was  upon  the  fullest  and  plainest 
evidence  that  I  resolved  to  take  the  mea- 
v\rt.i  I  have  taker.,' — '  Wei!,  sir,'  says  she, 
I  m^ike  not  the  least  doubt,  but  time  will 


show  all  matters  in  th(;ir  true  and  natural 
colours,  and  that  you  will  be  convinced  tfiis 
I)oor  young  man  deserves  better  of  you 
than  some  other  folks  that  shall  be  name- 
less.' 

'  Madam,'  cries  Allworthy,  a  little  (  jflled. 
'I  will  not  hear  any  reflections  on  my 
nej)hew ;  and  if  ever  you  say  a  word 
more  of  that  kind,  I  will  depart  from  your 
house  that  iiistant.  He  is  the  worthiest 
and  best  of  men  ;  and  I  once  more  repeat 
it  to  you,  he  h.ith  carried  his  friendship  to 
this  man  to  a  blameable  length,  by  too  long 
concealing  facts  of  the  blackest  die.  The 
incrratilude  of  the  wretch  to  this  good  young 
man  is  what  I  most  resent ;  for,  madam,  I 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  imagine  he  haa 
laid  a  plot  to  supplant  my  nephew  in  my 
favour,  and  to  have  disinherited  him.' 

'I  am  sure,  sir,'  answered  Mrs.  Miller,  a 
little  fi-ightened,  (for  though  Mr.  Allworthy 
had  the  utmost  sweetness  and  benevolence 
in  his  smiles,  he  had  great  terror  in  his 
frowns,)  •  I  shall  never  speak  against  any 
gentleman  you  are  pleased  to  think  Avell  of. 
I  am  sure,  sir,  such  behaviour  would  very 
little  become  me,  especially  when  the  gen 
tleman  is  your  nearest  relation ;  but,  sir, 
you  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  you  must 
not  indeed,  for  my  good  wishes  to  this  poor 
wretch.  Sure  I  may  call  him  so  now,  though 
once  you  would  have  been  angry  with  me,  ii 
I  had  spoke  of  him  with  the  least  disrespect. 
How  often  have  I  heard  you  call  him.  your 
son  ?  How  often  iiave  you  prattled  to  me 
ofhim  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent.^ 
Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  forget  the  many  tender 
expressions,  the  many  good  things  you 
have  told  me  of  his  beauty,  and  his  parts, 
and  his  virtues  ;  of  his  good-nature  and 
generosity.  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  cannot  forget 
them  ;  for  I  find  them  all  true.  I  have  ex- 
perienced them  in  my  own  cause.  They 
have  preserved  my  family.  You  must  par- 
don my  tears,  sir,  indeed  you  must.  AVhen 
I  consider  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune 
which  this  poor  youth,  to  whom  I  am  so 
much  obliged,  hath  suffered ;  when  I  con- 
sider the  loss  of  your  favour,  which  I  know 
he  valued  more  than  his  life,  I  must,  I  must 
lament  him.  If  you  had  a  dagger  in  your 
hand,  ready  to  plunge  into  my  heart,  I  must 
lament  the  misery  of  one  w^hom  you  have 
loved,  and  I  shall  ever  .ove.' 

Allworthy  was  pretty  much  moved  witli 
this  speech,  but  it  seemed  not  to  be  with 
anger ;  for  after  a  short  silence,  taking  Mr5. 
Miller  by  the  hand,  he  said  very  affection 
ately  to  her :  '  Come,  madam,  let  us  con 
sider  a  little  about  your  daughter.    I  cannot 
blame  you  for  rejr.icing  in  a  matcli  whicli 
promises  to  be  advantageous  to  her ;  but 
you  know  this  advantage,  in  a  greai  mea- 
sure, depends  on  the  lather's  reconciliation 
I   know  Mr.   Nightingale    verv  well,   and 
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have  formerly''  iiad  concerns  with  him  ;  I 
will  make  liim  a  visit,  and  endeavour  to 
sjerve  you  in  this  matter.  I  believe  he  is  a 
worldly  man;  but  as  tiiis  is  an  only  son,  and 
the  thing  is  now  rretrievahle,  perhaps  he 
may  in  time  he  brouglit  to  reason.  I  pro- 
mise you,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you. 

Many  were  the  acknowledgments  which 
the  poor  woman  made  to  Allworthy  for  tiiis 
kind  and  generous  ofler,  nor  could  she  re- 
frain from  taking  this  occasion  again  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude  towards  Jones,  'to 
whom,'  said  she,  '  I  owe  the  opportunity  of 
giving  you,  sir,  this  present  trouble.'  All- 
^vorthy  gently  stopj)ed  her ;  but  he  was  too 
good  a  man  to  he  really  offended  with  the 
elfects  of  so  noble  a  princijjie  as  now  actu- 
ated Mrs.  Miller;  and  indeed,  had  not  this 
new  affair  inflamed  his  former  anger  against 
Jones,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  been  a 
little  softened  towards  him,  by  the  re]K)rtof 
Hn  action  which  malice  itself  could  not  have 
derived  from  an  evil  motive. 

Mr.  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  had  been 
above  an  hour  together,  when  their  conver- 
sation was  put  ail  end  to  by  the  arrival  of 
Blifil,  and  another  person,  which  other  per- 
son was  no  less  than  Mr.  Dowling,  the  at- 
torney, who  was  now  become  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Mr.  Blifil,  and  whom  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  at  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  had 
made  his  steward;  and  had  likewise  re- 
commended liim  to  Mr.  Western,  from 
v/hom  the  attorney  received  a  pronfise  of 
being  promoted  to  the  same  office  upon  the 
first  vacancy ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
employed  in  transacting  some  affairs  which 
the  squire  then  had  in  London  in  relation  to 
a  mortgage. 

This  was  the  principal  afiair  which  then 
brought  Mr.  Dowling  to  town ;  tiierefore 
he  took  the  same  opportunity  to  charge! 
himself  with  some  money  for  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy, and  to  make  a  report  to  him  of  some 
other  business;  in  all  which,  as  it  was  of 
much  too  dull  a  natu-e  to  find  any  place  in 
this  history,  we  will  leave  the  uncle,  ne- 
phew, and  their  lawyer,  concerned,  and 
resort  to  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  various  malltrs. 

Before  we  return  to  Mr.  Jonec,  we  will 
take  one  more  view  of  Sophia. 

Though  that  young  lady  had  brought 
her  aunt  into  great  good  humour  by  those 
soothing  methods  which  we  have  before 
related,  she  had  not  brouixht  her  in  the  least 
to  abate  of  her  zeal  for  the  match  with  Lord 
Fellamar.  This  zeal  was  now  inflamed  by 
Lady  Beiiaston,  who  had  told  her  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  that  she  was  well 'satisfied, 
Crom  the  conduct  of  Sophia,  and  from  her 


carriage  to  Ills  lordshlj),  that  all  dtL'^ys 
would  be  dangerous ;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  succeed  was  to  press  the  match  for 
ward  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  young 
lady  should  have  no  linie  to  reflect,  and  he 
obliged  to  consent,  v/hile  she  scarce  knew 
what  she  did.  In  which  manner,  she  said, 
one-half  of  the  marriages  among  people  of 
condition  were  brought  about.  A  fact  very 
probably  true,  and  to  which  I  suppose  is 
owing  the  mutual  tenderness  which  after- 
wards exists  among  so  many  hap])y  couples. 

A  hint  of  the  same  kind  was  given  by 
the  same  lady  to  Lord  Fellamar  ;  and  both 
these  so  readily  embraced  tlie  advice,  that 
the  very  next  day  was,  at  his  lordship's  re- 
quest, appointed  by  Mrs.  Western  for  a 
private  interview  between  the  young  par 
ties.  This  w^as  communicated  to  Sophia 
by  her  aunt,  and  insisted  upon  in  such  high 
terms,  that,  after  having  urged  every  thing 
she  possibly  could  inv^ent  against  it,  with- 
out the  least  efil3ct,  she  at  last  agreed  to 
give  the  highest  instance  of  complaisance 
which  any  young  lady  can  give,  and  con 
sented  to  see  his  lordship. 

As  conversations  of  this  kind  afibrd  no 
great  entertainment,  we  shall  be  excused 
from  reciting  the  whole  that  passed  at  this 
interview  ;  in  which,  after  his  lordship  had 
made  many  declarations  of  the  most  pure 
and  ardent  passion,  to  the  silent,  blushing 
Sophia,  she  at  last  collected  hW  the  spirits 
she  could  raise,  and,  with  a  trembling 
low  voice,  said,  'My  lord,  you  must  be 
yourself  conscious  whetliervour  former  \a2- 
haviour  to  me  hath  been  consistent  with 
the  professions  you  now  make.' — '  Is  there, 
answered  he,  '  no  way  by  which  I  can  atone 
for  madness?  AVhat  I  did,  I  am  afraid 
must  have  too  plainly  convinced  you,  that 
the  violence  of  love  had  deprived  me  of  my 
senses.' — '  Indeed,  my  lord,'  said  she,  '  it  is 
in  your  power  to  give  me  a  proof  of  an 
affection  which  I  much  rather  wish  to  en- 
courage, and  to  which  I  should  think  my 
self  more  beholden.' — '  Name  it,  madam,' 
said  my  lord,  very  Avarndy.  'My  lord/ 
says  she,  looking  down  u])on  her  fan,  '] 
know  you  nmst  be  sensible  how  uneasy 
this  pretended  passion  of  yours  hath  maae 
mc.' — '  Can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  call  it 
pretended  r'  says  he.  '  Yes.  my  lord,'  an- 
swered Sophia,' '  all  professions  of  love  to 
those  v.'hom  we  persecute,  are  most  insult- 
ing pretences.  This  pursuit  of  yours  is  to 
me  a  most  cruel  persecution  ;  nay,  it  ig 
taking  a  most  ungenerous  advantage  of  my 
unlrappy  situation.' 

'  Most  lovely,  most  adorable  chnrmer.,  do 
not  accuse  m(i,'  cries  he,  '  of  taking  an 
ungenerous  acivantage,  while  I  have  no 
thoughts  but  what  are  directed  t«  your  ho- 
nour and  interest,  and  while  1  have  no 
view,  no  hope,  no  ambition,  but  to  throw 
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mysi-'lf    honour,    foriisne,  cvory    lliin(T    nt 
V'dur  foot.' — '  My  lord,'  siiys  slu;,  '  it,  is  llinl 
fortuno,  and    tlmsc  lionoui-s,   wliicli    f^ave 
you  the  advantage  of  wliich    .  complain. 
Thcsf   arc  tlie  charms  v>'\\fc(.  .:ave  seduced 
my  relations,  but  to  me  they  are  thinn;s  in- 
dilierent.     II'  your  lordship  will  nu^it   my 
•gratitude,  there  is  but  one  way.' — '  Pardon 
tne,  divine  creature,'  said  4ie,   '  there  can 
lio  none.     All  I  can  do  for  you  is  so  much 
your  due,  and  will  <^ive  me  so  much  plea- 
{■ure,  that  tluM-e  is  no  room  for  your  grali 
r.ude»' — 'Indeed,  my  lord,'  answered   sjie, 
'yo     may  obtain  my  o;ratitude,  my  good 
'•pinion,   every    kind   thouglit    and    wish 
.vhicli  it  is  in  n)y  power  to  bestow;  nay, 
)'ou   may  obtain  them  with  ease ;  for  sure 
to    a  generous  mind    it  wiust   be  easy  to 
grant  my   request.     Let  me  beseech  you 
llien,  to  cease  a  pursuit,  in  Avhich  you  can 
never  have  any  s-uccess.     For  your  own 
nake,  as  well  as  mine,  I  entreat  tiiis  favour ; 
lor   sure  you    are  too  noble  to  have  any 
pleasure  in  tormenting  an  unhappy  crea- 
ture.    What   can   your  lordship   propose 
but  uneasiness  to  yourself,  by  a  perseve- 
rance, which,  upon  my  honour,  upon  my 
soul,  cannot,    shall  not,  prevail  with   me, 
whatever  distresses  you  may  drive  me  to.' 
Here  my   lord   fetched  a    deep  sigh,  and 
then  said,  'Is  it  then,  madam,  that  I  am 
so  unhappy  to  be  the  object  of  your  dislike 
and  scorn?  or  will  you  pardon  me  if  i  sus- 
pect there  is  some  other  r'    Here  he  hesi- 
tated ;    and    Soj)hia   answered,  with  some 
spirit,  '  My  lord,  f  shall  not  be  accountable 
to  you  for  the  reasons  of  m;^  conduct.     I 
am  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  the  gene- 
rous offer  you  have  made  :  I  own  it  is  be- 
yond either  my   deserts  or  expectations  ; 
yet  [  hope,  my  lord,  you  w^ill  not  insist  on 
ny  reasons,  when  I  declare  I  cannot  ac- 
cept it,'     Lord  Fellamar  returned  much  to 
Uiis,  whicli  we  do  not  perfectly  understand, 
and  perha])S  it  could  not  all  be  strictly  re- 
ronciled  eiUier  to  sense  or  grammar,  but  he 
concluded  his  ranting  speech  with  saying, 
''  That  if  she  had  pre-engaged  herself  to 
uny  gentleman,  however  unha]Dpy  it  would 
make  him,  he  should  think  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  desist.'     Perh-aps  my  lord  laid 
too   much   emphasis  on  the  word  gentle- 
man ;  for  we  cannot  else  well  account  for 
the   indignation    with  which    he    inspired 
Sopliia,  who,  in  her  answer,  seemed  greatly 
to  resent  sonie  aifront  he  had  given  her. 

While  she  was  speaking,  with  her  voice 
more  raised  than  usual,  Mrs.  Western 
cmne  into  the  room,  the  fire  glaring  in  her 
cheeks,  and  the  flames  bursting  from  her 
eyes.  '  I  am  ashamed,'  says  she,  '  my  lord, 
of  the  reception  which  you  have  met  with. 
I  assure  your  lordship  vve  are  all  sensible  of 
the  honour  done  us:  and  I  must  tell  you. 
Miss  WeKfcrn,  Ihc  fimily  expects  a  dilTer- 


ent  behaviour  iTom  you.'  Here  mv  lorr, 
interfered  on  helwilf  ol"  tiie  young  lady,  but 
to  no  purpose;  the  aunt  i)rocee(led,  till  So- 
j)hia  pulled  out  her  liandherchiel^  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  tears. 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  be 
tween  Mrs.  Western  and  his  lordshij),  till 
the  latter  withdrew,  consisted  of  bitter  la- 
mentations on  his  side,  and  on  liers,  of  the 
strongest  assurances  tliat  her  niece  should 
and  Avould  consent  to  all  he  wished.  'In- 
deed, my  lord,'  says  she,  '  the  girl  hath 
had  a  foolish  education,  neither  ada])ted  to 
her  fortune,  nor  her  family.  Her  liither,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  to  blame  for  every 
thing.  The  girl  hath  silly  country  notion? 
of  bashfulness.  Nothing  else,  my  lord, 
upon  my  honour:  I  am  convinced  she  hath 
a  good  understanding  at  the  bottom,  ana 
will  be  brought  to  reason.' 

This  last  speech  was  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sophia;  for  she  had  some  time 
before  left  the  room,  with  more  appearance 
of  pas  ion  than  she  had  ever  shown  on  any 
occasion  .;  and  now  his  lordship,  after  many 
expressions  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Western, 
many  ardent  professions  of  passion  which 
nothing  could  conquer,  and  many  assuran 
ces  of  perseverance,  which  Mrs.  W^estem 
highly  encouraged,  took  his  leave  for  th'a 
time. 

Before  we  relate  what  now  passed  be- 
tween Mrs.  Western  and  Sophia,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent which  had  happened,  and  which  had 
occasioned  the  return  of  Mrs.  Western, 
with  so  much  fury  as  vre  ijave  seen. 

The  reader  must  then  know,  that  the 
maid,  who  at  present  attended  on  Sophia, 
was  recommended  by  Lady  Bellaston,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  for  some  time  in  ibp. 
capacity  of  a  comb-brush  ;  she  was  a  very 
sensible  girl,  and  had  received  the  strictest 
instructions  to  watch  her  young  lady  very 
carefully.  These  instructions,  we  are  sorrv 
to  say,  were  communicated  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Honour,  into  wdiose  favour  Lady  Bellaston 
had  now  so  ingratiated  herself,  that  the 
violent  affection  which  the  good  wsitinir- 
woman  had  formerly  borne  to  Sopjhia,  was 
entirely  obliterated  by  that  great  attacli- 
ment  which  she  Ihid  to  her  new  mistress. 

Now,  when  Mr...  Mil.er  was  departed. 
Betty,  (for  that  Avas  the  name  of  the  girl,) 
returning  to  her  young  lady,  found  her 
very  attentively  engaged  in  reading  a  'om." 
letter ;  and  the  visible  emotions  which  she 
betrayed  on  that  occasion  might  have  we  1 
accounted  for  some  suspicions  Avhich  ib.t 
girl  entertained  ;  but  indeed  they  had  ye' 
a  stronger  foundation,  for  she  had  over 
heard  the  v/hole  scene  which  massed  be- 
tween Sophia  and  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Western  was  icqu\iir.te     with  all 
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tiiis  iiiaiter  by  Betty,  \v\,o^  afler  icccivhifr 
iiiaiiy  comtiieiulatioiis,  and  some  rewards  i 
li)r  lier  (idelity,  was  ordered,  Uiat.  if  the  wo- 
man wln'j  broun;ht  tlie  h.'tler  came  afjrain, 
elie  should  introduce  lier  to  Mrs.  Western 
licrseir. 

Unluckily,  Mrs.  Miller  returned  at  the 
very  time  when  vSoi)hia  was  enirao-ed  with 
his  lordship.  Betty,  according  to  order, 
sent  her  directly  to  the  aunt;  who,  being 
mistress  of  so  many  circumstances  relating 
to  what  had  passed  the  day  before,  easily 
miposcd  upon  the  ])oor  woman  to  believe 
that  Sophia  had  communicated  the  whole 
•itfair ;  and  so  ])umped  every  thing  out  of 
her  which  she  knew,  relating  to  the  letter, 
and  relating  to  Jones. 

This  poor  creature  might,  indeed,  be 
called  simplicity  itself.  She  was  one  of  that 
order  of  mortals,  who  are  apt  to  believe 
every  thing  which  is  said  to  them ;  to  whom 
nature  hath  neither  indulged  the  ofi'ensive 
nor  defensive  weapons  of  deceit,  and  who 
are  consequently  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
i)y  any  one,  who  will  only  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  falsehood  for  that  purpose. 
Mrs.  Western  havmg  drained  Mrs.  Miller 
oi  all  she  knew,  which,  indeed,  was  but 
iittle,  but  whi-ch  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
aunt  suspect  a  great  deal,  dismissed  her 
with  assurances  that  Sophia  would  not  see 
)]er,  that  she  would  sei^l  n^  answer  *o  the 
letter,  nor  ever  receive  another ;  nor  did 
she  suffer  her  to  depart  without  a  handsome 
'ccture  on  the  merits  of  an  office,  to  which 
Lhe  could  aflbrd  no  better  name  than  that 
of  procuress.  This  discovery  had  greatly 
discomposed  her  temper,  when  coming  into 
the  apartment  next  to  that  in  wiiich  the 
lovers  were,  she  overlicard  Sophia  very 
v/armly  protesting  against  his  lordship's 
addresses:  at  which  the  rage  already  kin- 
dled burst  forth,  and  she  rushed  in  upon 
lier  niece  in  a  most  furious  manner,  as  we 
have  already  described,  together  with  wdiat 
passed  at  that  time  till  liis  lordship's  de- 
parture. 

No  sooner  was  Lord  Fellamar  gone,  than 
Mrs.  Western  returned  to  Sophia,  whom 
she  upbraided  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  for 
the  ill  use  she  had  made  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her  ;  and  for  her  treachery  in 
conversing  wirJi  a  man  with  whom  she 
had  offered  the  day  before  to  bind  herself 
in  the  most  sok.mn  oath,  never  more  to  have 
any  conversation.  Sophia  protested  she 
hnd  maintained  no  such  conversation. — 
*  How,  how  !  Miss  Western,'  said  the 
aunt;  '  will  y;u  deny  your  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  him  yesterday?' — '  A  letter_,  ma- 
dam V  answered  Sophia,  somewhat  sur- 
praied.  '  It  is  not  very  well  bred,  miss,' 
replies  the  aunt,  '  to  repeat  my  words.  I 
say  a  letter,  and  I  insist  upon  your  showing 
it  rrje  imrnediatelv.' — '  I  scorn  a  lie,  ma- 


dam,' said  S:)i)hia,  '!  did  leccive  a  letter 
but  it  was  without  my  dcsi'-e  ;  and  indeed, 
I  may  say,  against  my  consent.' — 'Indeed, 
indeed,  miss,' cries  the  aunt,  'you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  owning  you  liad  received 
it  at  all ;  but  where  is  the  letter  ;  for  I  will 
see  it.' 

To  this  peremptory  demand,  Sophia 
paused  some  t^nc  before  she  returned  an 
answer;  and  at  last  only  excused  herself 
by  declaring  she  had  not  the  letter  in  her 
pocket,  which  was  indeed  true;  upon  v/hich 
her  aunt,  losing  all  manner  of  patienre;  ask- 
ed her  niece  tliis  short  question,  whether 
she  would  resolve  to  marry  Lord  FcHamar 
or  no  ?  to  which  she  received  the  strongest 
negative.  Mrs.  Western  then  replied,  with 
an  oath,  or  something  very  like  one,  that, 
she  w^ould  early  {lie  next  morning  deliver 
her  back  into  her  father's  hand. 

Sophia  then  began  to  reason  with  her 
aunt  in  the  following  manner  :  'Why,  ma^ 
dam,  must  I  of  necessity  be  forced  to  marrjf 
at  all?  Consider  hov/  cruel  you  would 
have  thought  it  in  your  own  case,  and  hoiv 
much  kinder  your  parents  were  in  leaving 
you  to  your  liberty.  What  have  I  done  tc 
forfeit  this  liberty?  I  will  never  marry  con- 
trary to  my  fiither's  consent,  nor  without 
asking  yours.  And  when  I  ask  the  consent 
of  eitlier  improperly,  it  will  be  then  time 
eii^ugh  to  force  some  other  marriage  upon 
me.' — '  Can  I  bear  to  hear  this,'  cries 
Mrs.  AVestern,  '  from  a  girl  who  hath  now 
a  letter  from  a  murderer  in  her  pocket:' 
— '  I  have  no  vSuch  letter,  I  promise  you, 
answered  Sophia;  'and  if  he  be  a  mur- 
derer, he  will  soon  be  in  no  condition  to 
give  you  any  farther  disturbance.' — '  How, 
Miss  Western/ said  the  aunt,  'have  you 
the  assurance  to  speak  of  him  in  this 
manner;  to  own  your  affection  for  such  a 
villain  to  my  face!' — '  Sure,  madam,'  salt. 
Sophia,  'you  put  a  very  strange  construc- 
tion on  my  -words.' — '  Indeed,  Miss  AVes 
tern,'  cries  the  lady,  '  I  shall  not  bear  this 
usage ;  you  have  learned  of  your  lather  this 
manner  of  treating  me  ;  lie  hath  taught  you 
to  give  me  the  lie.  He  hath  totally  ruined 
you  by  his  false  system  of  education  ;  and, 
please'  Heaven,  he  shall  have  the  comfort  of 
its  fruits ;  for  once  more  I  declare  to  you, 
ihat  to-morrow  morning  I  will  cany  you 
back.  I  will  withdraw  all  my  forces  from 
the  field,  and  remain  hencetorth.  like  the 
wise  king  of  Prussia,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neutrality.  You  are  both  too  wise  to  be 
regulated  by  my  measures ;  so  prepare 
yourself,  for  to-morrow  morning  you  t5hall 
evacuate  this  house.' 

Sophia  rem.onstrated  all  she  could  ;  but 
her  aunt  was  deaf  to  all  she  said.  In  this 
resolution  therefore  we  must  at  prcaeni 
leave  her,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  hopes  i^i 
bringing  her  to  change  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
What  hapfaied  to  J\Ir.  Jontsin  the  prison. 

Mu.  JoNKS  piissod  above  twenty-four 
niolaiu-holy  hours  hy  liiniself,  unless  avMkmj 
relieved  l>y  the  eonipany  of  Partriilirc,  \w- 
t«re  J\I.'\  Ni^htiui^ale  returned  :  not  that 
this  worthy  yomii;  man  had  deserted  or 
{'orimt  his  Ivieiui ;  lor,  indeed,  he  had  been 
niueli  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  employ- 
ed in  his  service. 

He  hail  lieard,  upon  inqtiiry,  that  the 
onlv  persons  wlio  had  seen  the  bcfrinninn- 
ol  the  unfortunate  rencounter,  were  a  crew 
belongini^  to  a  man-of-war,  which  then  lay 
at  Deptford.  To  Deptfbrd,  therefore,  he 
went  in  search  of  this  crew,  where  he  was 
iedbrmed  that  the  men  he  sought  after, 
were  all  gone  ashore.  He  then  traced  them 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  he  found  two 
of  them  drinking  together,  with  a  third  per- 
son, at  a  hedge-tavern  near  Aldersgate. 

Nightingale  desired  to  speak  with  Jones 
by  himself,  (Ibr  Partridge  was  in  the  room 
when  he  came  in.)  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  Niglitingale,  taking  Jones  by  the 
hand,  cried,  '  Come,  my  brave  friend,  be 
not  too  much  dejected  at  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you — I  am  sorry  I  am  the  messenger 
of  bad  news ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you.' — '1  guess  already  what  that  bad  news 
]£,'  cries  Jones.  The  poor  gentleman  then 
is  dead.' — '  I  hope  not,'  answered  Nightin- 

fale  'He  was  alive  this  morning;  though 
will  not  flatter  you ;  I  fear,  from  the  ac- 
counts I  could  get,  that  his  wound  is  mortal. 
But  if  the  alliiir  be  exactly  as  you  told  it,  your 
own  remorse  would  be  all  you  have  reason 
to  apprehend,  let  what  would  happen  ;  but 
forgive  me,  my  dear  Tom,  if  I  entreat  you 
to  make  the  worst  of  your  story  to  your 
{'riends.  If  you  disguise  any  thing  to  'is, 
you  will  only  be  an  enemy  to  yourself.' 

'What  reason,  my  dear  Jack,  have  I  ever 
given  you,'  said  Jones,  '  to  stab  me  with  so 
cruel  a  suspicion  ?' — '  Have  patience,'  cries 
Nightingale,  'and  I  will  tell  you  all.  After 
ihe  most  diligent  inr^uiry  I  could  make,  I  at 
Jast  met  with  two  of  the  fellows  that  were 
present  at  this  unhappy  accident,  and  I  am 
Borry  to  say,  they  do  not  relate  the  story  so 
much  in  your  favour  as  you  yourself  have 
told  it.' — '  Why,  wriat  do  they  say  ,^'  cries 
Jones.  'Indeed,  what  I  am  sorry  to  repeat, 
as  I  am  afraid  o^  the  consequence  of  it  to 
you.  They  say  that  they  were  at  too  great 
adistancetj  overhear  any  words  that  passed 
be-tween  you  ;  but  they  both  agree  that  the 
first  b  ow  was  given  by  you.' — '  Then, 
upon  my  soul,'  answered  Jones,  '  tliey  in- 
jure me.  He  not  only  struck  me  first,  but 
struck  me  without  the  least  provocation. 
What  should  inxluce  those  villains  to  accuse 
me  falsely  ?'--' Nay,  that  I  cannot  guess,' 
;a:d  Nightingale;  'and  if  you  yourself,  and 
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I,  who  am  so  heartily  your  fiiejid,  ranno^ 
conceive  a  reason  why  tlity  ;,iH>uli  lx:!ie 
you,  what  reason  will  an  indid'erent  court 
of  justice  be  able  to  assign,  why  tliey  should 
not  believe  tliem  ?  I  repe:>te(l  the  question 
to  them  several  times,  and  so  did  anoth(T 
genUemen  who  wasj)resen(,  who,  I  heliev**, 
is  a  seafarinjr  man,  and  who  really  acted  a 
very  friendly  part  by  you  ;  for  he  l)egged 
them  often  to  consider,  that  there  was  the 
life  of  a  man  in  the  case  ;  and  asked  them 
over  and  over,  if  they  were  certain ;  to 
which  they  both  answered,  that  they  were, 
and  would  abide  by  their  evidence  upon 
oath.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  friend, 
recollect  yourself;  for  if  this  should  appear 
to  be  the  fact,  it  will  be  your  business  to 
think  in  time  of  making  the  best  of  your  in- 
terest. 1  would  not  shock  you  ;  but  you 
know,  I  believe,  the  severity  of  the  hiw, 
whatever  verbal  provocations  may  have 
been  given  you.' — 'Alas  !  my  friead,'  cries 
Jones,  '  what  interest  hath  such  a  wretch 
as  I  .'*  Besides,  do  you  think  I  would  even 
wish  to  live  with  the  reputation  of  a  mur 
derer.''  If  I  had  any  friends,  (as  alas!  1 
have  none,)  could  I  have  the  confidence  tc 
solicit  *hem  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  a  man 
condemned  for  the  blackest  crime  in  human 
nature  ?  Beheve  me,  I  have  no  such  hope  . 
but  I  have  some  reliance  on  a  throne  still 
greatly  superior  ;  which  will,  I  am  certaic, 
alibrd  me  all  the  protection  I  merit.' 

He  then  concluded  with  many  solemn 
and  vehement  protestations  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  at  first  asserted. 

The  fiiith  of  Nightingale  was  now  again 
staggered,  and  began  to  incline  to  credit 
his  friend,  when  Mrs.  Miller  appeared  and 
made  a  sorrowful  report  of  the  success  of 
her  embassy:  which  v/hen  Jones  had  heard, 
he  cried  out  most  heroically,  '  Well,  my 
friend,  I  am  now  indifferent  as  to  what  shall 
happen,  at  least  Avith  regard  to  my  Ufe:  and 
if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  make 
an  atonement  with  that  fi)r  the  blood  I  have 
spilt,  I  hope  the  Divine  Goodness  will  one 
day  S'lfier  mv  honour  to  be  cleared,  and 
that  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  at  least, 
will  be  believed,  so  far  as  to  justify  his 
character.' 

A  very  mournful  scene  now  passed  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  his  /riends :  at 
which,  as  few  readers  would  have  been 
pleased  to  be  present,  so  few,  I  believe,  will 
desire  to  hear  it  particularly  related.  We 
will,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  entrance  oI 
the  turnkey,  who  acquainted  Jones  thai 
there  was  a  lady  v/ithout  -who  desired  to 
speak  with  him,  when  he  was  at  leisure. 

Jones  declared  his  sui prise  at  This  mes 
sage.     He  said,  '  He  knew  no  lady  m  the 
world  whom  he  could  possibly  expert  to 
see  there,'     However,  as  he  saw  no  reason 
to  decline  seeing  any  person,  Mrs.  Miiler 
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fciid  Mr.  Ni^litlncralc  presently  look  their 
leave,  and  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  lady 
admitted. 

U  J3ncs  was  surprised  at  the  news  of  a 
visit  from  a  lady,  how  «^reatly  Avas  he  as- 
tonished when  Jie  discovereil  this  lady  to 
be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Waters!  In  this  as- 
tonishment, then,  we  shall  leave  liim  a 
while,  in  order  to  cure  tiie  surprise  of  the 
reader,  who  will  likewise,  ])rohably,  not  a 
little  wonder  at  the  arrival  of  thw  lady. 

Who  this  Mrs.  Waters  was,  the  reader 
pretty  well  knows  ;  what  she  was,  lie  must 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  He  will  therefore  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  this  lady  de- 
parted from  Upton  in  the  same  coach  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  other  Irish  gentle- 
man, and  in  their  company  travelled  to 
J3ath. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  office  in  the 
^:ift  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  that  time  vacant, 
liumeiy,  that  of  a  will? ;  lor  the  lady  who 
had  lately  filled  that  office  had  resigned,  or 
^t  least  deserted  her  duty.  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
triclv,  therefore,  having  thoroughly  ex- 
amined Mrs.  Waters  on  the  road,  found 
her  extremely  fit  for  the  place,  which,  on 
their  arrival  at  Bath,  he  presently  confer- 
red upon  her,  and  she,  without  any  scruple, 
accepted.  As  husband  and  wife  this  gen- 
tleman and  lady  continued  together  all  the 
tune  they  stayed  at  Bath,  and  as  husband 
and  wife  they  arrived  together  in  town. 

Whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  so  Avise  a 
man  as  not  to  part  with  one  good  thing  till 
he  had  secured  another,  which  he  had  at 
present  only  a  prosj)ect  of  regaining,  or 
whether  Mrs.  Waters  had  so  well  dis- 
charged her  office,  that  he  intended  still  to 
retain  I;cr  as  principal,  and  to  make  his 
wife,  (as  is  often  the  case,)  only  her  deputy, 
I  will  not  say;  but  certain  it  is,  he  never 
mentioned  his  wife  to  her,  never  communi- 
cated to  her  the  letter  given  him  by  Mrs. 
Western,  nor  ever  once  hinted  his  purpose 
of  reposocssing  his  wife;  much  less  did  he 
(.ver  mention  the  nauie  of  Jones.  For 
though  he  intended  to  fight  with  him, 
wherever  J. e  met  him,  he  did  not  imitate 
those  prudent  persons  who  think  a  wife,  a 
mother,  a  sister,  or  sometimes  a  whole 
family,  the  safest  seconds  on  these  occa- 
eions.  The  first  account,  therefore,  which 
she  had  of  all  this,  was  delivered  to  her 
from  his  hps,  aflcr  he  was  brought  home 
ff  om  the  tavern  where  his  wound  had  been 
dressed. 

As  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  liowever,  had  not 
the  clearest  way  of  telling  a  story  at  any 
tjiiie,  and  was  now,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
coniused  than  usual,  it  was  some  time  be- 
luir  ^he  discovered  that  the  gentleman  who 
hsd  sWen  him  this  wound  was  the  very 
R'anie  person  from  whom  her  heart  had  re- 
ceived a  wound   which,  though    not  of  a 


mortal  kind,  was  yet  so  deep,  that  it  had 
left  a  considerable  scar  behind  it.  But  n(' 
sooner  was  she  acquainte  J  that  ISIr.  Jones 
liimself  was  the  man  who  had  been  con>- 
mittea  to  the  Gatehouse  for  this  supposed 
murder,  than  she  took  the  first  opportimity 
of  committing  Air.  t'itzpatrick  to  lije  care 
of  his  nurse,  and  hastened  away  to  vif.it 
the  conqueror. 

8he  now  entered  the  room  with  an  air 
of  gayet}'-,  which  received  an  immediate 
check  from  the  melancholy  aspect  of  poor 
Jones,  w^ho  started  and  blessed  liimsell 
when  he  saw  her.  Upon  which  she  said, 
'  Nay,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise  :  I 
believe  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  ;  for 
few  gentlemen  are  troubled  here  A-ith  visiti? 
from  any  lady,  unless  a  wife.  You  see 
the  power  you  have  over  me,  Mr.  Jones. 
Indeed,  I  little  thought,  when  we  parted  at 
Upton,  that  our  next  meeting  would  have 
been  in  such  a  place.' — '  Indeed,  madam,' 
says  Jones,  'I  must  look  upon  this  visit  as 
kind;  lew  will  follow  the  miserable,  espe- 
cially to  such  divsmal  habitations.' — 'I  pro- 
test, Mr.  Jones,'  says  she,  'I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  you  are  the  same  agree- 
able fellow  I  saw  at  Upton.  W^hy,  your 
face  is  more  miserable  tlian  any  dunge-on 
in  the  universe!  Wiiat  can  be  the  matiei 
with  you.'" — 'I  thought,  madam,'  said 
Jones,  '  as  you  knew  of  my  being  here 
you  knew  the  unhappy  reason.' — '  Pugh 
sa^'S  S5he,  '  you  have  pinked  a  man  in  a 
duel,  that's  all.'  Jones  expressed  sc^me  in- 
dignation at  this  levity,  and  spoke  with  the 
utmost  contrition  for  what  had  happened. 
To  wliich  she  answered,  'Well  then,  su'. 
if  you  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  I  will  re- 
lieve you  :  the  gentleman  is  not  dead ;  and, 
I  am  pretty  confident,  is  in  no  d-^anger  of 
dying.  The  surgeon,  indeed,  who  first 
dressed  him,  was  a  young  fellow,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  representing  his  case  to 
be  as  bad  as  possible,  that  he  might  have 
the  more  honour  from  curing  him  :  but  the 
king's  surgeon  hath  seen  iiim  since,  a:ui 
says,  unless  from  a  fever,  of  which  there 
are  at  present  no  symptoms,  he  apprehends 
not  the  least  danger  of  life.'  Joues  showed 
great  satisfaction  in  his  countenance  at  tliis 
report ;  upon  which  she  alhrmed  the  truth 
of  it,  adding,  'By  Uie  m()i>t  extr^^ordinary 
accident  in  the  world,  I  lodge  at  the  same 
house,  and  have  seen  the  gentleman  ;  and 
I  promise  you  he  doth  you  justice,  aad 
says,  whatever  be  the  consequence,  that  he 
was  entirely  the  aggressor,  and  that  you 
was  not  in  the  least  lo  blame.' 

Jones  expressed  the  utmost  satisfactioK 
at  the  account  which  Mrs.  Waters  brough' 
1  um.  He  then  informed  her  of  many 
things  which)  she  well  knew  before,  as  whc 
Mr.  Fitzpa'.rick  W3S,  the  occasion  of  his 
resentment,    'ic.     Ke    likewise    told    Ia-i 
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Kcvcral  facts  of  which  she  Was  iirnorant,  as 
the  adventure  of  the  iniifT,  and  otljcr  \y.ir- 
ticulars,  conccalini^  only  the  name  of  So- 
[>hia.  He  then  hunented  the  follies  and 
vices  of  which  he  had  heen  i^uilty;  every 
one  of  wliich,  lie  said,  had  been  attended 
with  such  ill  consequences,  that  he  should 
he  unpardonable  if  lie  did  not  take  vvarninir, 
and  quit  those  vicious  courses  for  Ihe  fu- 
ture. He  lastly  concluded  with  assurintr 
iier  of  his  resolution  to  sin  no  more,  lest  a 
worse  thinf]^  sliould  happen  to  him. 

Mrs.  Waters,  with  c:reat  pleasantry, 
ridiculed  all  this,  as  the  effects  of  low  spirits 
and  confinement.  She  repeated  some  wit- 
ticisms about  the  devil  when  lie  was  sick, 
and  told  him,  '  She  doubted  not  but  shortly 
to  see  him  at  liberty,  and  as  lively  a  fellow 
as  ever ;  and  then,'  says  she,  '  I  don't 
v{uestion  but  your  conscience  will  be  salely 
delivered  of  all  those  qualms  that  it  is  now 
KO  sick  in  breeding.' 

Many  more  things  of  tliis  kind  she  ut- 
tered, some  of  which  it  would  do  her  no 
great  honour,  in  the  opinion  of  some  read- 
ers, to  remember ;  nor  are  we  quite  cer- 
tain but  that  the  answers  made  by  Jones 


wou.ld  be  treated  with  riilicule  by  othor!-'.. 
We  shall  therefore  suppress  the  rest  of  this 
conversation,  and  only  ohscrve^  that  it 
ended  at  last  with  perfect  innocence,  and 
much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  Jc^et] 
than  of  tiie  lady ;  for  the  former  was  gready 
trans[)orted  with  the  news  slic  brouglit 
him;  but  the  latter  was  not  altogether  so 
pleased  with  the  penitential  behaviour  of  a 
man,  whom  she  had,  at  her  first  interview, 
conceived  a  very  diflcrent  opinion  of  i'^'om 
what  she  now  entertained  of  him. 

Thus  the  melancholy  occasioned  by  th« 
report  of  Mr.  Nightingale  was  pretty  we.'l 
efiiiced  ;  but  the  dejection  into  which  Mrs. 
Miller  liad  thrown  him  still  continued.  The 
account  she  gave  so  well  tallied  with  the 
w^ords  of  Sophia  herself  in  her  letter,  that 
he  made  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  she 
had  disclosed  his  letter  to  her  aunt,  ar;d 
had  taken  a  fixed  resolution  to  abandcn 
him.  'I'he  torments  this  thouglit  gave 
him,  were  to  be  equalled  only  by  a  piec^i 
of  news  which  Fortune  had  yet  in  store 
for  liim,  and  which  we  shall  communicate 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  ensuirrg 
book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

»i  fareioeU  to  the  reader. 

We  are  now,  reader,  arrived  at  the  last 
stage  of  our  long  journey.  As  we  have, 
therefore,  travelled  together  through  so 
many  pages,  let  us  behave  to  one  another 
ike  fellow-travellers  in  a  stage-coach,  who 
iiave  passed  several  days  in  the  company 
of  each  other ;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
any  bickerings  or  little  animosities  which 
may  have  occurred  on  tlie  road,  generally 
make  all  up  at  last,  and  mount,  for  the  last 
time,  into  their  vehicle  with  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour;  since  after  this  one  stage, 
it  may  possibly  happen  to  us,  as  it  commonly 
happens  to  them,  never  to  meet  more. 

As  I  have  here  taken  up  this  simile,  give 
me  leave  to  carry  it  a  little  farther.  I  in- 
tend, tlien,  in  tliis  last  book,  to  imitate  the 

Cid  company  I  have  mentioned  in  their 
rt  jou^r|e3^  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that 
*  }«/kcs  and  raillery  are  at  this  time  laid 
ashle  :  wnatever  characters  anyofthepas- 
sciit^ers  have,  f(.  •  the  jest-sake,  personated, 


on  the  road,  are  now  thrown  off,  and  the 
conversation  is  usually  plain  and  serious. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  I  liave  now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  indulged 
any  pleasantry  for  thy  entertainment,  I 
shall  here  lay  it  down.  The  variety  ol 
matter,  indeed,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
cram  into  this  book,  will  aff'ord  no  room  for 
any  of  those  ludicrous  observations  w^hich 
I  have  elsewhere  made,  and  wdiich  may, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  have  prevented  thee 
from  taking  a  nap  when  it  was  "beginning 
to  steal  upon  thee.  In  this  last  book,  thou 
wilt  find  nothing,  (or  at  most  very  little,)  of 
that  nature ;  all  will  be  plain  narrative 
only  ;  and,  indeed,  when  thou  hast  perused 
the  many  great  events  which  this  book  Wiil 
produce,  thou  w^ilt  think  the  number  of 
pages  contained  in  it  scarce  sufficient  to 
tell  the  story. 

And  now,  riy  friend,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, (as  I  si  lall  have  no  other,)  of  heartiiv 
wishing  thee  well.  If  I  have  been  an  en- 
tertaining companion  to  thee,  I  promise 
thee  it  is  what  I  have  desired      If  in  an'; 
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tbing  I  have  offended,  it  was  really  without 
any  intention.  Some  thini^s,  perhaps,  liere 
Raid,  may  have  hit  thee  or  ti)y  friends  ;  but 
I  do  most  solemnly  declare  tiiey  were  not 
pointed  at  thee  or  them.  I  question  not 
nut  thou  hast  been  told,  among  other  sto- 
ne.s  of  me,  tiiat  thou  wast  to  travel  with  a 
very  scurrilous  fellow  ;  but  Avhoever  told 
thee  so,  did  me  an  injiuy.  No  man  detests 
and  despises  scurrility  more  than  myself; 
nor  hath  any  man  more  reason;  for  none 
hath  ever  been  treated  with  more;  and 
what  is  a  very  severe  fate,  I  have  iiad  some 
of  the  abusive  writings  of  those  very  men, 
fathered  upon  me,  who,  in  other  of  their 
works,  have  abused  me  themselves  with 
the  utmost  virulence. 

All  these  works,  however,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, will  be  dead  long  befiire  this  page 
shall  otier  itself  to  thy  perusal ;  lor,  how- 
ever short  the  period  may  be  of  my  own 
performances,  they  will  most  probably  out- 
live their  own  infirm  author,  and  the  weekly 
"Productions  of  Lis  abusive  contemporarie^s. 


CHAPTER  II. 

C'cntaining  a  very  tragical  incident. 

While  Jones  was  employed  in  those  un- 
pleasant meditations,  with  which  we  left 
\iim  tormenting  liimself.  Partridge  came 
stumbling  into  the  room  with  his  face  paler 
than  ashes,  his  eyes  fixed  in  his  head,  his 
hair  standing  an  end,  and  every  limb  trem- 
bUng.  In  short,  lie  looked  as  he  would 
have  lone  had  he  seen  a  spectre,  or  had  he, 
indeed,  been  a  spectre  himself. 

Jones,  who  was  little  subject  to  fear, 
eould  not  avoid  being  somewliat  shocked 
with  this  sudden  appearance.  He  did,  in- 
deed, himself  change  colour,  and  his  voice 
a  little  faltered,  while  he  asked  him,  What 
was  the  matter  ."^ 

'  I  hope,  sir,'  said  Partridge,  '  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me.  Indeed,  I  did  not 
listen,  but  I  was  obliged  t.o  stay  in  the  out- 
ward room.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had  been  a 
hundred  miles  off,  rather  tlmn  have  heard 
whati  have  heard.' — '  Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter.'" said  Jones.  'The  matter,  sir.'  O,  good 
Heaven!'  answered  Partridge;  'was  that 
p/oman  wlio  is  just  gone  out,  the  woman 
vho  was  with  you  at  Upton  .'" — '  She  was, 
"Cartridge,'  cries  Jones.  '  And  did  you  re- 
ally, sir,  go  to  bed  with  tliat  woman.'"  said 
lie,  trembling.  '  I  am  afraid  what  passed 
between  us  is  no  secret,'  said  Jones.  '  Nay, 
nut  pr&y,  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  an- 
BTver  me,'  cries  Partridixe.  '  You  know  I 
d  d,'  cries  Jones.  'Why,  then,  the  Lord 
h-ivc  mercy  upon  your  soul,  and  forgive 
you .'  cries   PartriQge ;   '  but  as  sure  as  I 


stanc'  licre  alive,  you  b.ave  bcc«  ^  beiivrith 

youi  owr,  mother.' 

Upon  these  words,  Jojies  became  in  a 
moment  a  greater  picture  of  horror  than 
Partridge  liimself.  He  was,  indeed,  for 
some  time,  struck  dumb  with  ama/.emen<^ 
and  botli  stood  staring  wildly  at  each  other. 
At  last  his  words  found  way,  and,  in  an 
interrupted  voice,  he  said,  'How!  how', 
what's  this  you  tell  me .'' — '  Nay,  sir,^  criea 
Partridge,  '  I  have  not  breath  enough  left 
to  tell  you  now;  but  what  I  liave  said  is 

most  certainly  true. Tfiat  woman  who 

now  went  out  is  your  ov.-n  mother.  How 
unlucky  was  it  fl>r  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not 
happen  to  see  her  at  that  time,  to  have  pre- 
vented it  ?  Sure  the  devil  himself  must  have 
contrived  to  bring  about  this  wickedness.' 

'  Sure,'  cries  Jones,  '  Fortune  will  never 
liave  done  with  me,  till  she  hath  driven  me 
to  distraction.  But  why  do  I  blame  For 
tune .'  I  am  myself  the  cause  of  all  my 
misery.  All  the  dreadful  mischiefs,  which 
Iiave  befallen  me,  are  the  consequences  only 
of  my  own  foil}''  and  vice.  Wliat  thou  has* 
told  me.  Partridge,  hath  almost  deprived 
me  of  my  senses  !  And  was  Mrs.  Waters 
then — but  why  do  I  ask.*"  For  thou  mus< 
certainly  know  her.  If  thou  hast  any  affec 
tion  for  me  ;  nay,  if  thou  hast  any  pity,  le< 
me  beseech  thee  to  fetch  this  miserable  wo- 
man back  again  to  me.     O,  good  heavens 

Incest with  a  mother  !    To  avIkH  air;  I 

reserved  .'*'  He  then  fell  into  the  most  vio- 
lent and  frantic  agonies  of  grief  and  de- 
spair, in  which  Partridge  declared  he  would 
not  leave  him  ;  but  at  last,  having  vented 
the  first  torrent  of  passion,  he  came  a 
little  to  himself;  and  then,  having  ac- 
quainted Partridge,  that  he  would  find  this 
Avretched  woman  in  the  same  house  where 
the  wounded  gentleman  was  lodged,  he  de- 
spatched him  in  quest  of  her. 

If  the  reader  will  please  to  refresh  hia 
memory,  by  turning  to  the  scene  at  Upton, 
in  the  ninth  book,  he  will  be  apt  to  admire 
the  many  strange  accidents  which  unfortu- 
nately prevented  any  interview  between 
Partridge  and  Mrs.  Waters,  wlien  she  spen  . 
a  whole  day  there  with  Mr.  Jones.  Instan- 
ces of  this  kind  we  may  frequently  observe 
in  life,  Avhere  the  greatest  events  are  pro- 
duced by  a  nice  train  of  little  circumstan- 
ces;  and  more  than  one  example  of  this 
may  be  discovered,  by  the  accurate  eye,  in 
this  our  history. 

After  a  fruiuess  search  of  two  or  three 
hours,  Partridge  returned  back  to  his  mas 
ter,  without  haWng  seen  Mrs.  Waters. 
Jones,  who  was  in  a  state  of  desperation 
at  his  delay,  was  almost  raving  mad  wher 
he  brought  him  this  account.  He  was  no* 
long,  however,  in  this  condition,  before  \v 
received  the  following  letter : 
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''  Since  I  left  yj..i,  1  have  se<Mi  a  fientlc- 
ttian,  friMn  whom  I  h.'U'^t  learned  soiiu.tliini^ 
roncernin^  you,  which  <j;rcat.ly  Kurj)rise.s 
Riul  allocts  me  ;  but  as  I  nave  not,  at  pre- 
sent, leisure  to  communicate  a  matter  of 
Kuch  hit^h  importance,  you  must  suspend 
voair  curiosity  till  our  next  meetini^^  which 
;>hall  be  the  first  moment  I  am  able  to  sec 
you.  O,  Mr.  Jones!  little  did  I  think,  when 
I  passed  that  happy  day  at  Upton,  the  re- 
flection upon  which  is  like  to  embitter  all 
my  future  life,  who  it  was  to  whom  !  owed 
such  perfect  happiness.  Believe  me  to  be 
ever  sincerely,  your  unfortunate 

"  J.  Waters." 

"  P.  S.  I  would  have  you  comfort  your- 
^*lf  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick  is  in  no  manner  of  dantrer;  so  that 
whatever  other  grievous  crimes  you  may 
have  to  repent  of,  the  guilt  of  blood  is  not 
ainonff  the  number." 


Jones,  having  received  the  letter,  let  it 
drop,  (for  he  was  una  hie  to  hold  it,  and, 
ladced,  had  scarce  the  use  of  any  one  of 
ais  faculties.)  Ptirtridge  took  it  up,  and 
having  received  consent  by  silence,  read  it 
likewise  ;  nor  had  it  upon  him  a  less  sensi- 
ble effect.  The  pencil,  and  not  the  pen, 
jihould  describe  the  horrors  which  appeared 
in  both  their  countenances.  While  they 
lK)th  remained  speechless,  the  turnkey  en- 
tered the  room,  and  without  taking  any 
Dotice  of  what  sufficiently  discovered  itself 
la  the  faces  of  them  both,  acquainted  Jones 
that  a  man  without  desired  to  speak  with 
liim.  This  person  was  presently  intro- 
duced, and  was  no  other  than  Black 
George. 

As  sights  of  horror  were  not  so  usua  to 
George  as  they  were  to  the  turnkey,  he 
instantly  sav/  the  great  disorder  which  ap- 
peared in  the  face  of  Jones.  This  he  im- 
puted to  the  acqident  that  had  happened, 
■which  was  reported  in  the  very  worst  light 
in  Mr.  Western's  family  :  he  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  gentleman  was  dead, 
and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
coming  to  a  shameful  end.  A  thoucjlit 
V  hich  gave  iiim  much  uneasiness  :  for 
George  was  of  a  compassionate  disposition  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  a  small  breach  of 
friendship  which  he  had  been  ov^r-tempted 
to  commit,  was,  in  the  main,  not  insensible 
of  th(!  oblif.mtions  he  had  formerly  received 
from  Mr.  Jones. 

The  poor  fellow,  therefore,  scarce  re- 
frained from  a  tear  at  the  present  sight. 
He  told  Jones,  he  v/as  heartily  sorry  lor 
dis  raisfortunes,  and  begged  him  to  consi- 
her,  L!"  he  could  be  of  any  manner  of  ser- 
vice. '  Perha  -js,  SiF,'  said  he,  '  you  may 
wait  a  little  inatter  of  money  upon  this 


occasion :  if  you  do,  sir,  wliat  little  I  have 
is  heartily  at  your  service.' 

Jones  shook  him  very  licartJy  by  thf» 
hand,  and  gave  liim  many  thanks  i()r  the 
kind  oll<LT  he  had  made;  but  answered 
'  He  iiad  not  the  least  want  of  that  kind. 
Upon  v/hich  George  began  tc  press  his 
services  more  eagerly  than  before.  JoneF 
no-ain  thanked  him,  with  assurances  that  he 
wanted  nothing  which  was  in  the  ix)wer  oi 
any  man  living  to  give.  '  Come,  come,  my 
good  master,'  answered  George,  '  do  no: 
take  the  matter  so  much  to  heart.  Tilings 
may  end  better  than  you  imagine  :  to  be 
sure,  you  an't  the  first  gentleman  who  hatl: 
killed  a  man,  and  yet  come  off.' — '  You  an; 
wide  of  the  matter,  George,'  said  Par- 
tridge :  '  the  irentleman  is  not  dead,  not 
like'^to  die.  Don't  disturb  my  master,  a  I 
present,  for  he  is  troubled  about  a  matter, 
in  which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  do  him 
any  ^ood.' — '  You  don't  know  what  I  may 
be  a  rile  to  do,  Mr.  Partridge,'  answered 
George  :  '  if  his  concern  is  about  my  youn^ 
lady,  1  have  some  news  to  tell  my  master. 
— 'What  do  you  say,  Mr.  George.'"  crier. 
Jones  :  '  Hatfi  any  thing  lately  happened 
in  wdiich  my  Sophia  is  concerned  ?  My 
Sopliia !  How  dares  such  a  wretch  as  I 
mention  her  so  profanely.' — '  I  hope  she 
will  be  your's  yet,'  answered  George. — 
'  Why,  3'"es,  sir,  I  have  something  to  tel; 
you  about  her.  Madam  Western  hath  just 
brought  Madam  Sophia  home,  and  there 
hath  been  a  terrible  to  do.  I  could  noi 
possibly  learn  the  very  right  of  it ;  but  my 
master  he  hath  been  in  a  vast  big  passion, 
and  so  was  Madam  Western,  and  I  heard 
her  say,  as  she  went  out  of  doors  in  lier 
chair,  that  she  would  nev^er  set  her  foot  in 
master's  house  again.  I  don't  know  wdiat's 
the  matter,  not  I ;  but  ev^ery  thing  was 
very  quiet  when  I  came  out :  but  Rohin, 
w^ho  waited  at  supper,  said,  he  had  never 
seen  the  squire,  lor  a  long  while,  in  such 
good-humour  with  young  madam  ;  that  he 
kissed  her  several  times,  and  swore  she 
should  be  her  own  mistress,  and  he  never 
wouW  think  of  confining  her  any  more.  I 
thought  this  news  would  please  you,  and 
so  I  slipped  out,  though  it  was  so  lat°,  t«"; 
inform  you  of  it.'  Mr.  Jones  assured 
George  that  it  did  greatly  please  him ;  for 
though  he  should  never  more  presume  to 
lift  his  eyes  towards  that  incomparable 
creature,  nothing  could  sc  much  relieve  his 
misery,  as  the  satisfactioL  he  should  always 
have  in  hearing  of  her  welfare. 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  which  passt  o 
at  the  visit  is  not  important  enough  to  ue 
here  related.  The  reader  will  therelbr<^ 
forgive  us  this  abrupt  breaking  off,  and  be 
pleased  to  hear  how  this  great  gfX)d-will 
of  the  squire  towards  his  daughter  was 
brought  about.  04 


yjs 
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Mrs.  Weslcrn,  on  her  first  arrival  at  licr 
brother's  lo(l<^in<^,  began  to  set  forth  the 
great  honours  and  advantaores  wliich  Avould 
accrue  to  the  family  by  the  match  with 
Lord  Fellamar,  which  her  niece  had  abso- 
lutely refused  ;  in  which  refusal,  when  the 
Bquire  took  the  part  of  his  daufT^iter,  she 
fell  immediately  into  the  most  violent  fKis- 
sion,  and  so  irritated  and  provoked  the 
squire,  that  neither  his  patience  nor  liis 
prudence  could  bear  it  any  lonnrcr  ;  upon 
which  there  ensued  between  them  both  so 
warm  a  bout  at  altercation,  that  perhaps 
the  re2;ions  of  Billinfrsgate  never  equalled 
It.  In  the  heat  of  this  scoldinir,  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern departed,  and  had  consequently  no 
leisure  to  acquaint  her  brother  with  the 
letter  which  Sophia  received,  which  might 
have  produced  ill  effl:,'cts  ;  but,  to  say  truth, 
I  believe  it  never  once  occurred  to  her 
memory  at  this  time. 

When  Mrs.  Western  was  gone,  Sophia, 
who  had  been  hitherto  silent,  as  well  indeed 
from  necessity  as  inclination,  began  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  which  her  fiilher  had 
made  her,  in  taking  her  part  against  her 


extraordinary  kind  ;  one  indeed  of  thosf 
strange  clmnces,  whence  very  good  ana 
grave  men  have  concluded  that  Providence 
often  interposes  in  thediscovery  of  themost 
secret  villany,  in  order  to  caution  men  from 
quitting  the  paths  of  honesty,  however  wa- 
rily they  tread  in  those  of  vice. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  at  li-is  entrance  into  Mr. 
Nightingale's,  saw  Black  George  :  he  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  did  Black  George 
imagine  he  had  perceived  him. 

However,  when  their  conversation  on 
the  principal  point  was  over,  Allworthy 
asked  Nigiitingale,  AVhether  he  knew  one 
George  Seagrim,  and  upon  what  business 
he  came  to  his  house?  ' Yes,' answered 
Nightingale,  'I  know  him  very  well,  and  i.. 
most  extraordinary  fellow  he  is,  who,  ir. 
these  days,  hath  been  able  to  hoard  up  rC.O/. 
from  renting  a  very  small  estate  of  SOL  a 
year.' — '  And  is  this  the  story  which  he  hath 
told  you  .^'  cries  Allworthy.  '  Nay,  it  is 
true,  I  promise  you,'  said  Nightingale  : 
'for  I  have  the  money  now  in  my  own 
hands,  in  five  bank-bills,  which  I  am  to  lay 
out  either  in  a  mortgage,  or  in  some  pui- 


aunt,   by  taking  his  likewise  against  the    chase  in  the  North  of  England.'    The  bank 


lady.  This  was  the  first  time  of  her  so 
doing,  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  ac- 
ceptable to  the  squire.  Again,  he  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Allworthy  had  insisted  on 
an  entire  relinquishment  of  all  violent 
means ;  and,  indeed,  as  he  made  no  doubt 
but  that  Jones  would  be  hanged,  he  did 
not  in  the  least  question  succeeding  with 
his  daughter  by  fair  means ;  he  now,  there- 
fore, once  more  gave  a  loose  to  his  natural 
fondness  for  her ;  which  had  such  an  eflect 
m  the  dutiful,  grateful,  tender,  and  afiec- 
tionate  heart  of  Sophia,  that  had  her  ho- 
nour given  to  Jones,  and  something  else 
perhaps  in  which  he  was  concerned,  been 
removed,  I  much  doubt  whether  she  would 
not  have  sacrificed  herself  to  a  man  she  did 
not  like,  to  have  obliged  her  father.  She 
promised  him,  she  would  make  it  the  whole 
business  of  her  life  to  oblige  him,  and  would 
never  nnrry  any  man  against  his  consent ; 
which  brought  the  old  man  so  near  to  his 
highest  happiness,  that  he  w^iS  resolved  to 
take  the  other  step,  and  went  to  bed  com- 
pletely drunk. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JSlworth,  visits  old  Nightingale ;  xoith  a  stra7ii 
diACOveri,  that  he  made  on  thai  occasion. 


The  morning  after  these  things  liad  hap- 
'wned,  Mr.  Allworthy  iv-ent,  according  to 
Kis  promise,  to  visit  old  Nightingale,  with 

whom  liis  authority  was  so  great,  that  after    that  he  had  brought  Mr.  Nightingale  to 

consent  to  see  his  son;  and  did  not  in  the 


bills  were  no  sooner  produced  at  Allwor 
thy's  desire,  than  he  blessed  himself  at  tht 
strangeness  of  the  discovery.  He  presently 
told  Nightingale,  fJiat  these  bank-bills  were 
formerly  his;  ana  then  acquainted^nm  with 
the  whole  afl'air.  As  there  are  no  men  who 
complain  more  of  the  frauds  of  business 
than  higbvraymen,  gamesters,  and  otkcr 
thiev^es  of  that  kind;  so  there  are  none  who 
so  bitterly  exclaim  against  the  frauds  o{ 
gamesters,  &c.  as  usurers,  brokers,  ana 
other  thieves  of  this  kind  ;  whether  it  !x 
that  the  one  way  of  cheating  is  a  discoun- 
tenance or  reflection  upon  the  other,  or 
that  money,  which  is  the  common  mistress 
of  all  cheats,  makes  them  regard  each  other 
in  the  light  of  rivals  ;  but  Nightingale  no 
sooner  heard  the  story,  than  lie  exclaimed 
against  the  iellow  in  terms  much  severer 
than  the  justice  and  honesty  of  Allworthy 
had  bestowed  on'him. 

Allworthy  desired  Nightingale  to  retain 
both  the  money  and  the  secret  till  he  should 
hear  liirther  from  him;  and  if  he  sliould  ir, 
the  mean  time  see  the  fellow,  that  he  would 
not  take  the  least  notice  to  him  of  the  dis- 
covery which  lie  had  made.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings,  where  he  found  Mrs. 
Miller  in  a  very  dejected  condition,  on  ac 
count  of  the  information  she  had  receivei 
from  her  son-in-law.  Mr.  Allworthy^  v/ith 
great  cheerfulness,  told  her,  that  he  had 
much  good  news  to  communicate;  and, 
with   little  further  preface,  acquaint^^d  her, 


having  sat  with  him  three  hours,  be  at  last 

prevailed  w'.th  him  to  consent  to  see  his  son. 

ixerr  nr.  accident  happened  of  a  very 


least  doubt  to  eflect  a  perfect  reconciliatiort 
betAveen  their  :  tlunigli  he  found  the  iathei 
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more  soured  by  ;u>3iher  accident  of  the 
kind,  wiiicl)  liad  liapponcd  in  his  liiniily. 
He  l.licn  meutioiicd  the  running  avv;iy  of 
tlie  uncle's  daughter,  wiiich  lie  had  hc^en 
told  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  which  Mrs. 
iNIiller',  and  her  son-in-law,  did  not  yet 
know. 

The  reader  may  suppose  Mrs.  Miller  re- 
ceived this  account  with  great  thankfulness, 
and  no  less  pleasure;  but  so  uncommon  was 
her  friendship  to  Jones,  that  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  uneasiness  she  suflered  for 
his  sake,  did  not  overbalance  her  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  a  piece  of  news  tending  so 
much  to  the  happiness  of  her  own  family  ; 
nor  whether  even  this  very  news,  as  it  re- 
minded her  of  the  obligations  she  had  to 
Jones,  did  not  hurt  her  as  well  as  please 
her;  when  her  grateful  heart  said  to  hei. 
'  While  my  own  family  is  happy,  how  mise- 
rable is  the  poor  creature,  to  whose  gene- 
rosity we  owe  the  beginning  of  all  this  hap- 
piness !' 

Allworthy  havinir  left  her  a  little  while 
to  chew  the  cud,  (il  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion,) on  these  first  tidings,  told  her,  he 
had  still  something  more  to  impart,  which 
he  believed  would  give  her  pleasure.  '  I 
tliink,'  said  he,  '  I  have  discovered  a  pretty 
considerable  treasure  belono-inn;  to  the 
young  gentleman,  your  friend ;  but,  per- 
haps, indeed,  his  present  situation  may  be 
such,  that  it  will  be  of  no  service  to  him.' 
The  latter  part  of  the  speech  gave  Mrs. 
Miller  to  understand  who  was  meant,  and 
she  answered  with  a  sigh,  '  I  hope  not, 
sir.' — '  1  hope  so  too,^  cries  Allworthy, 
'  with  all  my  heart ;  but  my  nephew  told 
me  this  morning,  he  had  heard  a  very  bad 
account  of  the  affair.' — 'Good  Heaven! 
sir,'  said  she — 'Well,  I  must  not  speak, 
and  yet  it  is  certainly  very  liard  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  one's  tongue  when  one 
hears — '  'Madam,'  said  Allworthy,  ' you 
may  say  whatever  you  please  ;  you  know 
me  too  well  to  think  I  have  a  prejudice 
against  any  one  ;  and,  as  for  that  young 
man,  I  assure  you  I  should  be  heartily 
pleased  to  find  he  could  acquit  himself  of 
every  thing  and  particularly  of  this  sad 
affair.  You  can  testify  the  affection  I  have 
formerly  borne  him.  The  world,  I  know, 
censured  me  for  lov^ing  him  so  much.  I 
did  net  withdraw  that  affection  from  him 
without  thinking  I  had  the  justest  cause. 
Believe  me,  Mrs.  Miller,  I  should  be  glad 
to  find  I  have  been  mistaken.'  Mrs.  Miller 
was  going  eagerly  to  reply,  when  a  servant 
acquainted  her,  her  a  gwentleman  without 
desired  to  speak  with  her  immediately. 
Allworthy  then  inquired  for  his  nephew, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  in  his  room  with  the  gentleman  who 
used  to  ccmc  to  him,  and  whom  Mr.  All- 
worthy  guessing  rightly  to  be  Mr.  Dow- 


!ing,   he  desired  present.y  to  sf/cak    with 
liim. 

When  Dowling  attended,  Allworthy  put 
the  case  ol'  the  bank-notes  to  him,  without 
mentioning  any  name,  and  asked  in  what 
manner  such  a  person  might  he  puiij.shed 
To  which  Dowling  answered,  he  thought 
he  might  be  indicted  on  the  iilac'k  A:i, 
but  said,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  some  nicety, 
it  would  be  proper  to  go  to  counse  .  He 
said,  he  was  to  attend  counsel  presently 
upon  an  affair  oi'  Mr.  Western's,  and,  if 
Mr.  Allworthy  pleased,  lie  would  lay  the 
case  before  them.  This  was  agreed  to; 
and  then  Mrs.  Miller  opening  the  door, 
cried,  '  I  ask  pardon,  I  did  not  know  you 
had  company;'  but  Allworthy  desired  her 
to  come  in,  saying,  he  had  finished  liis 
business.  Upon  which  Mr.  Dowling  with- 
drew; and  Mrs.  Miller  introduced  Mr. 
Nightingale  the  younger,  to  return  thanks 
fo."  the  great  kindness  done  him  by  Allwor- 
thy •  but  she  had  scarce  patience  to  let  the 
youn^T  gentleman  finish  his  speech,  before 
"she  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  O,  sir  1  Mr. 
Nightingale  brings  great  news  about  poor 
Mr.  Jones  :  he  hath  l)een  to  see  the  wound- 
ed gentleman,  who  is  out  of  all  danger  of 
death,  and,  what  is  more,  declares  he  leJi 
upon  poor  Mr.  Jones  himself,  and  beat 
him.  I  am  sure.,  sir,  you  would  not  have 
Mr.  Jones  be  a  cowi.rd.  If  I  Avas  a  man 
myself,  I  am  sure,  if  any  man  was  to  strike 
me,  I  should  draw  my  sword.  Do  pray, 
my  dear,  tell  Mr.  Allworthy,  tell  liim  ail 
yourself.'  Nightingale  then  confirmed  what 
Mrs.  Miller  had  said  :  and  concluded  with 
many  handsome  things  of  Jones,  v/ho  was, 
he  said,  one  of  the  best-natuted  fellows  in 
the  world,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to 
be  quarrelsome.  Here  Nightingale  was 
going  to  cease,  Avhen  Mrs.  Miller  again 
begged  him  to  relate  all  the  many  dutiful 
expressions  he  had  heard  him  make  use  of 
towards  Mr.  Allworthy.  '  To  say  the  ut- 
most good  of  Mr.  Allworthy,'  cries  Night- 
ingale, '  is  doing  no  more  than  strict  justice, 
and  can  have  no  merit  in  it ;  but,  indeed,  I 
must  say,  no  man  can  be  more  sensible  ol 
the  oWigations  he  hath  to  so  good  a  man, 
than  is  poor  Jones.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  w^eight  of  your  displeasure  is  the 
heaviest  burden  he  lies  under.  He  hath 
often  lamented  it  to  me,  and  hath  as  often 
protested,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  lie 
liath  never  been  intentionally  guilty  of  air; 
offence  towards  you  ;  nay,  he  hatli  sworn 
he  w^ould  rather  die  a  thousand  dti.ths  than 
he  would  have  his  conscience  upbraid  him 
with  one  disrespectful,  ungrateliil,  or  unuu- 
tiful  thought  towards  you.  But  I  ask  par- 
don, sir;  I  am  afraid  I  presume  to  inter- 
meddle too  far  in  so  tender  a  point.' 

'You  have  spoke  no  more  than  what  a. 
Christian  ou^ht,'  cries  Mrs.  Miller.     '  in- 
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deed  J  Mr.  Ni;^htln^'r:  c,'  answered  All- 
worthy,  'i  applaud  '.x'Jr  generous  friend- 
tfhip,  ai  d  \  wish  he  n  ;  merit  it  of  you.  I 
confess,  I  am  jj^iad  to  luar  the  report  you 
hrinfT  from  tliis  unlbrtunale  gentleman; 
and  if  that  matter  sriould  turn  out  to  be  as 
you  represent  it,  (and,  indeed,  I  doubt  no- 
thing of  what  you  say,)  I  may,  perhaps,  in 
time,  be  brou;^lit  to  tliiiik  hettcr  than  lately 
I  have  of  this  youi^g  man;  for  this  good 
gentlewoman  here,  nay,  all  who  know  me, 
can  witness  that  I  loved  him  »«•  dearly  as  ii" 
he  had  been  my  own  son.  Indeed,  I  have 
considered  him  as  a  child  sent  by  Fortune 
u)  my  care.  I  still  remember  the  innocent, 
the  helpless  situation  in  which  I  found  him. 
i  feel  the  tender  pressure  of  his  little  liands 
at  this  moment.  He  was'my  darling  ;  in- 
deed he  was.'  At  which  words  he  ceased, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

As  the  answer  which  Mrs.  Miller  made 
may  lead  us  iato  fresh  matters,  we  will 
here  stop  to  account  for  the  visible  aUera- 
rion  in  Mr.  A II worthy's  mind,  and  the 
abatement  of  his  anger  to  Jones.  Revo- 
lutions of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  do  frequently 
occur  in  histories  and  dramatic  Avriters,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  the  history  or 
p'ay  draws  to  a  conclusion,  and  are  justi- 
fied by  authority  of  authors  ;  yet,  though 
we  insist  upon  as  much  authority  as  any 
nutlior  whatever,  we  shall  use  this  power 
'very  sparingly,  and  never  but  when  we 
are  driven  to  it  by  ncta^ssity,  wliich  wc  do 
not  at  present  foresee  will  happen  in  this 
work. 

This  alteration  then  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
AUworthy  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  lie 
iiad  just  received  from  Mr.  Square,  and 
which  we  shall  o-ive  the  reader  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  hco  letters  in  veiij  different  styles. 

"My  worthy  Friend, 

"  I  INFORMED  you  iu  my  last,  that  I  was 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  waters,  as  they 
were  found  by  experience  rather  to  increase 
than  lessen  the  symptoms  of  my  distemper. 
I  must  now  acquaint  you  Avith  a  piece  of 
ne^-s,  which,  I  believe,  will  afllict  my 
friends  more  than  it  hath  afflicted  me.  Dr. 
Harrington  and  Dr.  Brewster  have  in- 
formed me,  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  my  re- 
covery. 

"I  have  somewhere  read,  that  the  great 
use  of  philosophy  is  to  learn  to  die.  I  will 
not  therefore  so  far  disgrace  mine,  as  to 
show  any  surprise  at  receiving  a  lesson 
which  I  must  be  tliought  to  have  so  long 
Btudied.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  one  page 
of  the  Gospel  teaches  this  lesson  better 
.U»an  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern 


philosophers.     Tie  assurance  it  givea  ui 

of  another  life  '.a  a  much  stronger  suppoit 
to  a  good  mind,  than  all  the  consolations 
that  are  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture, the  emptiness  or  satiety  of  our  enjoy- 
ments here,  or  any  other  topic  of  those 
declamations,  which  are  sometimes  capable 
of  arming  our  minds  with  a  stubborn  pa- 
tience in  bearing  thoughts  of  death  ;  but 
never  of  raising  them  to  a  real  contempt  oi 
it,  and  much  less  of  making  us  think  it  is  a 
real  good.  I  would  not  here  be  understood 
to  throw  the  horrid  censuie  of  atheism,  or 
even  the  absolute  denial  of  immortality,  on 
all  who  are  called  philosophers.  Many  oi 
that  sect,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  have, 
from  the  light  of  reason,  discovered  some 
hopes  of  a  future  state  ;  but,  in  reality,  that 
light  was  so  liiint  and  glimmering,  and  the 
hopes  were  so  uncertain  and  precarious, 
that  it  may  be  justly  douhted  on  v/hich 
side  their  belief  turned.  Fiato  himself 
concludes  his  Pha^don  with  declaring,  that 
his  best  arguments  amount  only  to  raise  a 
probability;  and  Cicero  himself  seems  ra- 
ther to  profess  an  inclination  to  believe, 
than  any  actual  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
immortality.  As  to  myself,  to  be  very  sin- 
cere with  you,  I  never  was  much  in  earnest 
in  this  lhith,till  I  was  in  earnest  a  Christian. 

"  You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  latter 
expression;  but  I  assure  you  it  hath  net 
been  till  very  lately  that  I  could,  with  truth, 
call  myself  so.  The  }>ride  of  philosophy 
had  intoxicated  my  reason,  and  the  sul> 
limest  of  all  wisdom  appeared  to  me,  as  it 
did  to  the  Greeks  of  old,  to  be  f()olishness 
God  hath,  however,  been  so  gracious  to 
show  me  my  error  in  time,  and  to  bring 
me  into  the  way  of  truth,  before  i  sunk  into 
utter  darkness  for  ever. 

"  I  find  myself  beginning  to  grow  Aveak  , 
I  shall  thereibre  hasten  to  the  nuiin  pui-past 
of  this  letter. 

"When  I  reflect  on  the  actions  of  my 
past  life,  I  know  of  nothing  which  sits  hea- 
vier on  my  conscience,  than  the  injustice  ] 
have  been  guilty  of  to  that  poor  wretch, 
your  adopted  son.  I  have  indeed  not  only 
connived  at  the  villany  of  others,  but  been 
mvself  active  in  injustice  towards  him. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  tell  you, 
on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  he  hath  been 
basely  injured.  As  to  the  princij)al  fact, 
upon' the  misrepresentation  of  v.i.uch  you 
discarded  him,  1  solemnly  assure  you  he  ia 
innocent,  ^^'hen  you  lay  upon  your  sup- 
posed death-bed,  he  was  the  only  person  ii, 
the  house  who  testified  any  real  concern; 
and  what  haj)]K'ned  afterwards  arose  from 
the  wildness  of  his  joy  on  your  recovery  ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  .o  say  it,  from  the  basenesii 
of  another  person,  (but  it  is  my  desire  to 
iustify  the  innocent,  and  to  accuse  none.] 
Believe  me,  my  ^riend,  thi:  young  man  hatli 
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it\c  noblest  ^enensify  of  lioar":,  the  most 
i>€i/*ect  capacity  lor  iVienilsliip,  tlie  hicrlicst 
'atoo;rity,  and  indeed  every  virtue  which 
Cnii  enn<»hl('  a  man.  Me  hath  some  faults, 
hut  nmon<;-  them  i.s  not  to  h(;  mnnhered  the 
least  want  of  (hity  or  gratitude  towards 
you.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied,  when 
vou  dismissed  him  irom  your  house,  his 
heart  hied  for  you  more  than  for  liimseH'. 

"Worldly  motives  were  the  wicked  and 
base  reasons  of  my  concealing  this  from 
you  so  lon/x :  to  reveal  it  now  I  can  have 
no  inducement,  but  the  desire  of  servinir 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  doing  right  to  the 
innocent,  and  malving  all  the  amends  in  my 
power  for  a  past  olience.  I  hope  this  de- 
claration, therefore,  will  have  the  efiect  de- 
sired, and  will  restore  this  deserving  young 
man  to  your  favour;  the  liearing  of  which, 
while  I  am  yet  alive,  will  atiord  the  utmost 
consolation  to, 

"Sir, 
"Your  most  oblifjed, 

"obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Sq.uare." 

The  reader  will,  after  this,  scarce  wonder 
nt  the  revolution  so  visibly  appearing  in 
Mr.  Alhvorthy,  notwithstanding  he  receiv- 
ed from  Thwackum,  by  the  same  post,  an- 
other letter  of  a  very  different  kind,  which 
we  shall  here  add,  as  it  may  possibly  be  the 
last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
txie  name  of  that  gentleman. 

"Sir, 

"I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  hearing 
from  your  worthy  nephew  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  villany  of  Mr.  Square  the  atheist's 
young  pupil.  I  shall  not  w^onder  at  any 
murders  he  may  commit ;  and  I  heartily 
pray  that  your  own  blood  may  not  seal  up 
his  final  commitment  to  the  place  of  wail- 
ing and  gnashinti;  of  teeth. 

"  Though  you  cannot  want  sufficient 
calls  to  repentance  for  the  many  unwar- 
rantable weaknesses  exemplified  in  your 
behaviour  to  this  wretch,  so  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  own  lawful  famih?-,  and 
of  your  character ;  I  say,  though  these  may 
sufficiently  be  supposed  to  prick  and  goad 
your  conscience  at  this  season  ;  I  should 
yet  be  wanting  to  my  duty,  if  I  spared  to 
give  you  some  admonition  in  order  to  bring 
you  to  a  due  sense  of  your  errors.  I  there- 
fore pray  you  seriously  to  consider  the 
judgment  which  is  likely  to  overtake  this 
wicked  villain  ;  and  let  it  serve  at  least  as 
a  warning  t.)  you.  that  you  may  not  l<)r  the 
future  despse  the  advice  of  one  who  is  so 
indcfatig;i})'3  in  his  prayers  for  your  wel- 
fare. 

"  Had  not  my  hand  been  withheld  from 
due  correction,  I  had  scourged  much  of  this 
diaiiolical  spirit  out  of  a  boy,  of  whom,  from 
his  irfancy,  I  discovered  the  devil  had  taken 
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such  entire  poseession.     But  refjYctions  o 
this  kind  now  come  too  late. 

"  I  am  sorjy  you  have  given  away  the 
living  of  W(^stcrton  so  hastily.  I  slioidd 
hav<;  ap[)li('d  on  that  occjision  earli(;r,  had 
I  thought  you  would  not  have  acquainted 
me  previous  to  the  disjjosition.  Your  olv 
jcction  to  pluralities  is  being  righteous  over- 
much. If  there  were  any  crime  in  the 
I)ractice,  so  many  godly  men  would  not 
agree  to  it.  If  the  vicar  of  Alderirrove 
sliould  die,  (as  we  hear  lie  is  in  a  declining 
v/ay,)  I  hope  you  will  think  cf  me,  since  I 
am  certain  you  must  be  convjiv-ed  of  my 
most  sincere  attachment  to  your  highest 
welfare — a  welfare  to  which  all  worldly  con 
siderations  are  as^trifling  as  the  small  tithes 
mentioned  in  scripture  are,  when  compared 
to  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law. 
"I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  liiithful  humble  servant, 

"  Roger  Thwackum." 

This  was  the  first  time  Thwackum  ever 
wrote  in  this  authoritative  style  to  AJlvvor- 
thy,  and  of  this  he  had  afterwards  sufficient 
reason  to  repent,  as  is  the  case  of  those  who 
mistake  the  highest  degree  of  goodness  for 
the  lowest  degree  of  weakness.  Alhvorthy 
had,  indeed,  never  liked  this  man.  He 
knew  him  to  be  proud  and  ill-natured;  he 
also  knew  that  his  divinity  itself  was  tinc- 
tured with  his  temper,  and  such  as  in  many 
respects  he  himself  did  by  no  means  ap- 
prove ;  but  he  was  at  the  s-'xme  time  an  ex 
cellent  scholar,  and  niost  indefatigable  ih 
teaching  the  two  lads.  Add  to  this,  the 
strict  severity  of  his  life  and  manners,  an 
unimpeached  honesty,  and  a  most  devout 
attachment  to  religion.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  though  Alhvorthy  did  not  esteem  nor 
love  the  man,  yet  he  could  never  bring  hnn- 
self  to  ])art  with  a  tutor  to  the  boys,  who 
was,  both  by  learning  and  industry,  e\ 
tremely  Avell  qualified  lor  his  oflice  ;  and  lie 
hoped,  that  as  they  were  bred  up  in  his 
own  house,  and  under  liis  own  eye,  he 
should  be  able  to  correct  whatevet  \Vr\3 
wrong  in  Thwackum's  instructions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  the  history  is  conliiuied. 

Mr.  Allworthy,  in  his  last  speech,  bad 
recollected  some  tender  ideas  concerning 
Jones,  v/hich  hadbrought  tears  mtothe  good 
man's  eyes.  This  Mrs.  Miller  observing, 
said,  'Yes,  yes,  sir,  your  goodness  to  thw 
poor  young  man  is  known,  notwithstanding 
all  your  care  to  conceal  it ;  but  there  is  noi 
a  single  syllable  of  truth  in  what  those  vii- 
lains  said.  Mr.  Nightingale  hath  now  dis- 
covered the  whiole  matter.  It  seems,  thest- 
fellows  were  emplovcd  by  a  lord,  who  iu  a 
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rival  (jf  poor  Mr.  Jones,  to  liave  pressed  him 
on  board  a  sliij).  I  assure  them,  I  don't 
{.now  wlio  they  will  press  next.  Mr. 
Nio-htiniTale  liere  hath  seen  the  officer  him- 
♦eil,  Avho  is  a  very  i)retty  gentleman,  and 
lath  told  him  all,  and  is  very  sorry  for 
tviiat  he  undertook  ;  which  he  would  never 
nave  done,  had  he  known  Mr.  Jones  to  have 
been  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  told  that  he 
was  a  common  strolling  vagabond.' 

Allworthy  stared  at  all  this,  and  declared 

he  was  a  stranger  to  every  word  she  said. 

Yes,  sir,'  answered  she,  '  [  believe  you  are. 

It  is  a  very  diilerent  story,  I  believe,  from 

what  those  fellows  told  the  lawyer.' 

*What  lawyer,  madam?  What  is  it  you 
mean.'''  said  Allworthy.  '  Nay,  nay,'  said 
she,  '  this  is  so  like  you,  to  deny  your  own 
iToodness  ;  but  Mr.'  Nightingale  'here  saw 
him.' — '  Saw  whom,  madam  .'''  answered 
he.  'Why,  your  lawyer,  sir,'  answered 
she,  '  that  you  so  kindly  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  afliiir.'— '  I  am  still  in  the  dark, 
upon  my  lionour,'  said  Alhvorthy.  '  AYhy 
tlien  do  you  tell  liim,  my  dear  sir,'  crie's 
she.  '  Indeed,  sir,'  said  Nigniingale,  '  I  did 
see  til  at  very  lawyer  v/ho  went  from  you 
when  I  came  into  the  room,  ai  an  aleho^use 
in  Aldersgate,  in  company  with  two  of  the 
fellows  who  were  employed  by  Lord  Fella- 
mar  to  press  Mr.  Jones,  and  who  were  by 
that  means  present  at  the  unhappy  ren- 
counter between  him  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.' 
— *  I  own  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Miller,  '  when  I 
8aw  this  gentleman  come  into  the  room  to 
you,  I  told  Mr.  Nightingale  that  I  appre- 
pended  you  had  sent  him  thither  to  inquire 
'nto  the  affair.'  Allworthy  showed  marks 
of  astonishment  in  his  countenance  at  this 
news,  and  was  indeed  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes struck  dumb  by  it.  At  last  address- 
mg  himself  to  Mr.  Nightingale,  he  said,  'I 
must  confess  myself,  sir,  more  surprised  at 
what  you  tell  me,  than  I  have  ever  been 
before  at  any  thing  in  my  whole  life.  Are 
you  certain  this  was  the  gentleman?' — 'I 
am  most  certain,'  answered  Nightincrale. 
'At  Aldersgate?'  cries  Allworthy.  C\nd 
was  you  in  company  with  this  lawyer  and 
the  two  fellows?' — 'I  was,  sir,'  said  the 
other,  'very  near  half  an  hour.' — 'Well, 
sir,'  sail  Allworthy,  'and  in  what  manner 
did  the  lawyer  betiave  ?  Did  you  liear  all 
that  passed 'between  him  and  the  fellows?' 
— '  No,  sir,' answered  Nightingale;  'they 
had  been  together  before  I  came.  In  my 
presence  the  lawyer  said  iittle  ;  but  after  I 
had  several  times  examined  the  fellows, 
who  persisted  in  a  story  directly  contrary 
to  what  I  had  heard  from  JNIr.  Jones,  and 
which  I  find  by  M^-.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  rank 
falsehood,  the  lawyer  then  desired  the  fel- 
lows  to  say  nothing  but  w^hat  was  the  truth, 
and  seemed  to  speak  so  much  in  favour  of 
Vr.  Jonr^i,  tliat  when  I  saw  the  same  per- 


son with  you,  I  coiiclude  I  your  gooJuess 
had  prompted  you  to  send  liim  Ihiiher.' — 
'And  did  you  not  send  him  thither?'  saye 
Mrs.  Miller.  'Indeed  I  did  not,'  answered 
Allworthy;  'nor  did  I  know  he  had  gone 
on  such  an  errand  till  this  moment.' — 'Isee 
it  all!'  said  Mrs.  Miller,  •  up(m  my  soul  1 
see  it  all !  No  wonder  they  have  been  clo- 
seted so  close  lately.  Son  Nightingale,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  run  for  these  fellows  im- 
mediately— find  them  out  if  they  are  above 
ground.  I  will  go  myself — '  Dear  madam, 
said  Allworthy,  'be  patient,  and  do  me  the 
favour  to  send  a  servant  up  stairs  to  call 
Mr.  Dowling  hither,  if  he  be  in  the  house, 
or  if  not,  Mr.  Blifil.'  Mrs.  Miller  went  out 
muttering  something  to  lierself.  and  pre- 
sently returned  "with  an  answer,  'That  Mr. 
Dowling  was  gone  ;  but  that  the  t'other,' 
as  she  called  him,  '  was  coming.' 

Allworthy  w.'is  of  a  cooler  disposition 
than  the  good  woman,  "whose  s])irits  were 
all  up  in  arms  in  the  cause  of  her  friend. 
He  was  not,  however,  witfiout  some  suspi- 
cions which  were  near  a-kin  to  hers.  W^hen 
Blifil  came  into  the  room,  he  asked  him  with 
a  very  serious  countenance,  and  with  a  less 
friendly  look  than  he  had  ever  before  given 
him,  '  Whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  Mr. 
Dowling's  having  seen  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  duel  between 
Jones  and  another  gentleman  ?'  . 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  ques- 
tion which  comes  by  surprise  on  a  man, 
whose  business  it  is  to  conceal  truth,  or  to 
defend  fiilsehood.  For  which  reason  those 
worthy  personages,  whose  noble  office  it  is 
to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures  at 
tlie  Old  Bailey,  take  the  utmost  care,  by 
frequent  previous  examination,  to  divine 
every  question  which  may  be  asked  their 
clients  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  they  may  be 
supplied  with  proper  and  ready  answers, 
which  the  most  fertile  invention  cannof 
supply  in  an  instant.  Besides,  the  sudden 
and  violent  impulse  on  the  blood,  oeca 
sionedby  these  surprises,  causes  frequently 
such  an  alteration  in  the  countenance,  thai 
tlie  man  is  obliged  to  give  evidence  againsi 
himself.  And  such  indeed  were  the  altera- 
tions which  the  countenance  of  Blifil.  under 
went  from  this  sudden  question,  that  we 
cannot  scarce  blame  the  eagerness  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  immediately  cried  out,  'Guilty^ 
upon  my  honour!  Guilty,  upon  my  soul!' 

IMr.  Allwortijv  sharply  rebuked  her  for 
tiiis  imj^etuosity  ;  and  then  turning  to  Bli- 
fil, who  seemed  sinking  into  the  earth,  lie 
said,  '  Why  do  you  hesitate,  sir,  at  giving 
me  an  answer?  You  certainly  must  have 
employed  him  ;  for  he  v/ould  not,  of  hi;-? 
own  accord,  I  believe,  have  undertaken 
such  an  errand,  and  especially  without  ac 
quainting  me.' 

Blifil  then  answered,  '  I  own.  sir,  I  hav? 
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iicen  guilty  of  an  "iTci  re,  y^t  may  I  ho[)c 
your  panlon  ?' — '  My  pardon,'  said  Allwor- 
tliy,  vo  /  aiii^riiy.  'Nay,  sir,' answered 
Blilil,  '  I  knew  you  would  he  ollended  ;  yet 
surely  mv  dear  uncle  wll  fort^ive  the  clFects 
of  the  most  amiable  of  luunan  weaknesses. 
Compassion  for  those  who  do  not  deserve 
it,  I  own  is  a  crime  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  crime 
from  which  you  yourself  arc  not  entirely 
free.  I  know  I  liave  been  ii^uilty  of  it  in 
more  than  one  instance  to  this  very  person  ; 
and  I  will  own  I  did  send  Mr.  Dowlintr,  not 
on  a  vain  and  fruitless  inquiry,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  witnesses,  and  to  endeavour  to 
soflen  their  evidence.  This,  sir,  is  tlie 
trutli ;  whicli,  though  I  intended  to  conceal 
from  you,  I  will  not  deny.' 

*I  confess,'  said  Nightingale,  'tliis  is  the 
light  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  from  the 
gentleman's  behaviour.' 

'  Now  madam,'  said  Alhvorthy,  'I  believe 
you  Avill  once  in  your  life  own  you  have  en- 
tertained a  wrong  suspicion,  and  are  not  so 
ano^ry  with  my  nephew  as  you  was.' 

Mrs.  Miller  was  silent;  for  though  she 
could  not  so  hastily  be  pleased  with  Blifil, 
whom  she  looked  upon  to  liave  been  the 
ruin  of  Jones,  yet  in  this  particular  instance 
he  liad  imposed  upon  her  as  w^ell  as  upon 
the  rest;  so  entirely  had  tlie  devnl  stood  his 
friend.  And,  indeed,  I  look  upon  the  vul- 
gar observation,  '  that  the  devil  often  de- 
serts his  friends,  and  leaves  them  in  the 
.urch,'  to  be  a  great  abuse  on  that  gentle- 
man's  character.  Perhaps  he  may  some- 
times desert  those  who  are  onlv  his  cud  ac- 
quamiance ;  or  who,  at  most,  are  but  half 
his  ;  but  he  generally  stands  by  those  who 
aie  thoroughly  his  servants,  and  helps  them 
oifin  allextremities,  till  their  bargain  expires. 

As  a  conquered  rebellion  strengthens  a 
government,  or  as  health  is  more  perfectly 
established  by  recovery  from  some  diseases, 
so  anger,  when  removed,  often  gives  new 
life  to  affection.  This  Avas  the  case  of  Mr. 
Aliworthy;  for  Blifil  having  wiped  off  the 
greater  suspicion,  the  lesser,  Avhich  had 
been  raised  by  Square's  letter,  sunk  of 
course,  and  was  forgotten;  and  Thwack- 
um,  with  whom  he  was  greatly  offended, 
oore  alone  oil  the  reflections  which  Square 
had  cast  on  the  enemies  of  Jones. 

A3  for  that  young  man.  the  resentment  of 
Mr.  A.lworthy  began  more  and  more  to 
abate  towards  him.  He  told  Blifil,  'He 
did  not  only  lorgi /e  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  his  good-nature,  but  would  give 
him  the  pleasure  of  following  his  example.' 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  with  a  smile 
which  Avould  have  become  air.  angel,  he 
cried,  'What  say  you,  madam?  shall  we 
take  a  hackney-coach,  and  all  of  us  toge- 
ther pay  a  visit  to  your  friend  ?  I  promise 
you,  it  is  not  the  first  visit  I  have  made  in 
'*  p  risor  ' 


FiVery  reader,  I  ])elic»ve,  will  .je  able  to 
answer  for  tiic  worthy  woman  ;  but  they 
must  liave  a  great  deal  o/"  good- nature,  and 
be  Avell  acquainted  witi..  friendship,  whc 
can  feel  what  she  felt  ai  this  occasion. 
Few,  I  hope,  are  capable  of  feeling  what 
now  i)assed  in  the  mind  of  Blifil;  l)ut  those 
who  are  will  acknowledge,  that  it  was  iin- 
])ossiblc  for  liim  to  raise  any  objection  to 
this  visit.  Fortune,  howevTr,  or  the  gen 
tleman  lately  mentioned  above,  stood  hLs 
friend,  and  prevented  his  undergoing  so 
great  a  shock  ;  for,  at  the  very  instant  when 
the  coach  was  sent  for,  Partridge  arrived, 
and  having  called  Mrs,  Miller  from  the  com- 
pany, acquainted  her  with  the  dreadful  ac- 
cident lately  c<:)me  to  light ;  and  hearini^ 
Mr.  Allworthy's  intention,  begged  lier  to 
find  some  means  of  stopping  him ;  '  For, 
says  he,  '  the  matter  must  at  all  hazards  be 
kept  a  secret  from  him ;  and  if  he  should 
now  go,  he  will  find  Mr.  Jones  and  his  mo- 
ther, who  arrived  just  as  I  left  him,  lament- 
ing over  one  another  the  horrid  crime  they 
have  ignorantly  committed.' 

The  poor  woman,  who  Avas  almost  de 
prived  of  her  senses  z  t  this  dreadful  news, 
Avas  never  less  capable  of  invention  than  at 
present.  HoAvever,  as  women  are  much 
readier  at  this  than  men,  she  bethought 
herself  of  an  excuse,  and  returning  to  AU- 
Avorthy,  said,  '  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  be 
surprised  at  hearing  any  objection  Irom  me 
to  the  kind  proposal  you  just  noAV  made  ; 
and  yet  I  am  afraid  of  the  consequence  ot 
it,  if  carried  immediately  into  execution. 
You  must  imagine,  sir,  that  all  the  calami- 
ties which  have  lately  befallen  this  poor 
young  felloAA'',  must  have  throAvn  him  into 
the  loAvest  dejection  of  spirits ;  and  noAV, 
sir,  should  Ave  all  on  a  sudden  fling  him 
into  such  a  violent  fit  of  joy,  as  I  know  you)' 
presence  will  occasion,  it  may,  I  am  afraid, 
produce  some  fatal  mischief,  especially  a« 
his  servant,  Avhc  is  Avithout,  tells  me  he  ia 
very  far  from  being  Avell.' 

'  Is  his  servant  Avithout  ?'  cries  Alhvorthy; 
'pray  call  him  hither.  I  Avill  ask  him  some 
questions  concerning  his  master.' 

Partridge  Avas  at  first  afraid  to  appear 
before  Mr.  Aliworthy  ;  but  ^vas  at  .ength 
persuaded,  after  Mrs.  Miller,  aamio  had  often 
iieard  his  Avhole  story  iVom  hfs  OAvn  mouth, 
had  promised  to  introduce  him. 

Alhvorthy  recollected  Partridge  the  mo- 
ment he  came  into  the  room,  though  many 
years  had  jmssed  since  he  had  seen  him. 
Mrs.  Miller,  therelbre,  mii^ht  have  spared 
here  a  formal  oration,  in  Avliich,  indeed,  she 
was  something  prolix  ;  for  the  reader,  1 
believe,  may  have  observed  already,  that 
the  good  Avoman,  among  other  tilings,  had 
a  toui^ue  always  ready  for  the  service  of 
her  friends. 

'And  are  you,'  said  Allwort-hv  to  Par 
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tridse.     the   servant    #r  Mr.  Jones  r' — '  I 
can^t  say,  sir,'  answered  he,  '  that  I  am  a 
renrular  servant ;  but  I  live  with  him,  an't  I 
please  yowr  hon:^ur  at  preient.     JS'oii  sum  I 
qualis    erani,   as    your   lionour   very   well 
knows.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  asked  him  many 
questions  concerninij  Jones,  as  to  his  health, 
and  other  matters;  to  all  which  PartridfT'e 
answered,  without  having  the  least  regard 
to  what  was,  but  considered  only  what  he 
xvould  have  things  appear ;  for  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  truth  was  not  amonji  tlie  arti- 
cles of  this  honest  fellow's  morality,  or  his 
religion. 

During  this  dialogue,  Mr.  Nifrhtinnrale 
took  his  leave,  and  presently  after  Mrs. 
Miller  left  the  room,  when  Allworthy  like- 
wise despatched  Blifd;  for  he  imagined  that 
Partridge,  when  alone  with  him,  would  be 
m.ore  explicit  than  before  company.  They 
were  no  sooner  left  in  private  together, 
than  Allworthy  began  as  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

i.l  iokich  the  history  w  farther  contimted, 

'Sure,  friend,'  said  the  good  man,  *  you 
are  the  strangest  of  all  human  beings. 
Not  only  co  have  suffered,  as  you  have 
K^rmer.y,  for  obstinately  persisting  in  a 
falsehood,  but  to  persist  in  it  thus  to  the 
4asi.  and  to  pass  thus  upon  the  world  for  a 
servant  ot  your  own  son  ?  What  interest 
can  you  have  in  all  this  ?  AVhat  can  be 
your  motive  ?' 

*i  see,  sir,'  said  Partridge,  falling  down 
upon  his  knees,  '  that  your  honour  is  pre- 
possessed against  me,  and  resolved  not  to 
nelieve  any  thing  I  say,  and,  therelore, 
ivhat  signifies  my  protestations ;  but  yet 
there  is  one  above  who  knows  that  I  am 
not  the  father  of  this  young  man.' 

'  How  r  said  Allworthy,  *  Avill  you  yet 
deny  what  you  was  formerly  convicted  of 
upon  such  imanswerable,  such  manifest 
evidence?  Nay,  what  a  confirmation  is 
your  beinfj  now  found  with  this  very  man, 
of  all  which  twenty  years  ago  appeared 
against  you.  1  thought  you  had  left  the 
country ;  nay.  I  thought  you  had  been  long 
fince  dead.  In  what  manner  did  you  know 
any  thing  of  this  younnr  man .''  Where  did 
vDu  meet  with  him,  unless  you  had  kept 
soma  correspondence  toijether  ?  Do  not 
deny  this  ;  for  I  promise  you  i*  will  greatly 
raise  ymr  son  in  my  o])inion,  to  find  that 
i<e  hal/i  such  a  sense  of  filial  duty,  as  pri- 
viitely  to  support  his  flither  for  so  many  | 
years-  I 

'  If  your  i;onour  will  have  patience  to  I 
hear  me,' said  Partridge,  'I  will  tell  you  | 
w;! '     Being  bid  go  on,  he  proceeded  tlius  :  j 


'When  your  k  onour  conceived  t\iat  di.i 
pleasure  against  me,  it  ended  in  my  ruin 
soon  alter;  for  I  lost  my  little  school ;  and 
the  minister,  thinkinir,  I  suppose,  it  would 
be  arrreeable  to  your  honour,  turned  me 
out  from  the  office  of  clerk ;  so  that  I  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  barber's  shop, 
which,  in  a  country  place  like  that,  is  a 
poor  livelihood;  and  when  my  wife  died, 
(for  till  that  time  I  received  a  pension  o! 
twelve  pounds  a-year  from  an  unknown 
hand,  which  indeed  I  believe  was  your  ho- 
nour's own,  for  nobodv  that  ever  I  heard  ol 
doth  these  things  besides;)  bui,  as  I  v\'af 
saying,  when  she  died,  tliis  pension  fi)rsock 
me;  so  that  now,  as  I  owed  two  or  threv" 
small  debts,  which  began  to  be  troublesome 
to  me,  particularly*  one  which  an  attorney 
brought  up  by  law-charges  from  fifteen 
shillings  to  near  thirty  pounds;  and  as  I 
found  all  my  usual  means  of  living  had  for- 
sook me,  I  packed  m.y  little  all  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  went  off. 

'  The  first  place  I  came  to  was  Salisbury, 
where  I  got  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  law,  and  one  of  the  best 
gentlemen  that  ever  I  knew ;  for  he  was 
not  only  good  to  me,  but  I  know  a  thousand 
good  and  charitable  acts  which  he  did 
while  1  staid  with  him  ;  and  I  have  known 
him  often  to  refuse  business,  because  it 
was  paltry  and  oppressive.' — '  You  need 
not  be  so  particular,'  said  Allworthy ;  '  I 
know  this  gentleman,  and  a  very  worth;*- 
man  he  is,  and  an  honour  to  his  profession." 
— 'Well,  sir,'  continued  Partridge,  'from 
hence  I  removed  to  Lymington,  where  I 
was  above  three  years  in  the  service  ol 
another  lawyer,  who  was  likewise  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  man,  and,  to  be  sure,  one  o( 
the  merriest  irentlemen  in  Ennland.  Well, 
sir,  at  the  end  of  three  years  I  set  up  a  little 
school,  and  was  likely  to  do  well  again,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  most  unlucky  accident. 
Here  I  kept  a  pig ;  and  one  day,  as  ill-for- 
tune would  have  it,  this  pig  broke  out,  and 
did  trespass,  I  think  they  cail  it,  in  a  gar- 
den belonging  to  one  of  my  neighbours, 
who  was  a  proud  revengeful  man,  and  em- 
ployed a  lawyer,  one — one — I  can't  think 
of  iiis  name  ;  but  he  sent  for  a  writ  against 
me,  and  had  me  to  size.  When  1  came 
there.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  to  hear 
what  the  counsellors  said.  There  was  one 
that  told  my  lord  a  parcel  of  the  confound- 
edest  lies  about  me  :  he  said,  tliat  I  used  t.") 
drive  my  hogs  into  other  folks'  gardens. 

*  This  is  a  fact  which  I  knew  happen  to  a  poor 
clergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  villanv  of  an  allor 
ney,  who  not  contented  with  the  exorbitant  costs  ta 
wnicb  the  poor  man  was  put  by  a  single  action 
brougr  ?fter^vards  another  action  on  the  judgment 
es  it  was  called  ; — a  method  frequently  used  to  op' 
press  the  poor,  and  bring  money  into  tiie  pockets  o 
attorneys,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  law,  cf  the  na 
tion,  of  Christianity  anr:  even  of  human  nature  ilseV 
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anJ  1  (Trent  doalmorc;  and  at  last,  ho  said, 
lie  toped  I  had  at  lasc  hr()Uf]i;ht  my  hojjrs  to 
a  fair  ninrUet.  To  ho  sine,  cue  would 
have  tliou<j^lil  that,  instead  ol  boinir  owner 
only  of  one  poor  little  j)io:,  I  had  heen  the 
rrroatest  honr-merchant  in  England.  Well,' 
— 'Pray,'  said  Alhvorthy,  'do  not  he  so 
particular  :  I  have  heard  nothing  of  your 
son  yet.' — 'O,  it  was  a  great  many  years,' 
answered  Partridge,  '  before  I  saw  my  son, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him.  I  went 
over  to  Ireland  after  this,  and  taught  school 
at  Cork,  (for  that  one  suit  ruined  me  again, 
and  I  lay  seven  years  in  Winchester  jail.') 
— '  Well,'  said  Aliworthy,  '  pass  that  over 
till  you  return  to  England.' — '  Then,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  it  was  about  half  a  year  ago  that 
I  landed  at  Bristol,  where  I  staid  some 
lime,  and  not  finding  it  do  there,  and  hear- 
ing of  a  place  between  that  and  Glouces- 
ter, where  the  barber  was  just  dead,  I  went 
thither,  and  there  I  ha^  been  about  two 
months  when  Mr.  Jones  came  thither.'  He 
<hen  gave  Aliworthy  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  their  first  meeting,  and  of  every 
tiiinrr.  as  wdl  as  he  could  remember,  which 
ha(i  hap])ened  from  that  day  to  this  ;  fre- 
ouentiy  mteriarding  his  story  with  pane- 
gyrics on  Jones,  aijd  not  forgetting  to  in- 
smuate  the  great  love  and  resi)ect  which 
he  tiad  for  Aliworthy.  He  concluded  with 
saying,  •  Now.  sir,  I  have  told  your  honour 
the  whole  truth.'  And  then  repeated  the 
most  solemn  protestation,  '  That  he  was 
no  m3re  the  father  of  Jones  than  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome;  and  imprecated  the  most 
bitter  curses  on  his  head,  if  he  did  not 
speak  the  truth. 

'What  am  I  to  think  of  this  matter.'" 
cries  Aliworthy.  '  For  what  purpose  should 
\''0U  so  strongly  deny  a  fact,  which  I  think 
it  would  be  rather  your  interest  to  own  ? — ' 
'  Nay,  sir,'  answered  Partridge,  (for  he  could 
hold  no  longer,)  '  if  your  honour  will  not  be- 
fieve  me,  you  are  like  soon  to  have  satisfac- 
tion enough.  I  wish  you  had  mistaken  the 
iRother  ot  this  young  man,  as  well  as  you 
have  his  father.'  And  now,  being  asked 
what  he  meant,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
horror,  both  in  his  voice  and  countenance, 
}ie  told  Aliworthy  the  whole  story,  which 
he  had  a  little  before  expressed  such  desire 
to  Mrs.  Miller  to  conceal  from  him. 

Aliworthy  was  almost  as  much  shocked 
at  this  dircovery  as  Partridge  himself  had 
been  while  he  related  it.  '  Good  Heavens !' 
Giiys  he ;  '  in  what  miserable  distresses  do 
vice  and  imprudence  involve  men  !  How 
much  (""jyond  our  designs  are  the  effects  of 
wickedness  sometimes  carried !'  He  had 
tjcarce  uttered  these  words,  when  Mrs.  W^a- 
rers  came  hastily  and  abruptly  into  the 
room.  Partridge  no  sooner  saw  her^  than 
he  cried,  '  Here,  sir,  here  is  the  very  wo- 
r.au  herself.     This  is  the  unfortunate  mo- 


ther of  Mr.  Jones  :  I  am  sure  shci  will  ac- 
(|uit  me  before  your  honour.  Pray,  ma- 
dam  ' 

Mrs.  Waters,  without  paying  any  regaru 
to  what  Partridge  said,  anci  almost  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him,  advanced  to  Mr. 
Aliworthy.  'I  believe,  sir,  it  is  so  long 
since  I  had  tlie  honour  of  seeing  you,  that 
you  do  not  recollect  me.' — '  Indeed,'  an- 
swered Aliworthy,  'you  are  so  very  much 
altered,  on  many  accounts,  that  had  not  this 
man  already  acquainted  me  who  you  are,  I 
should  not  have  immediately  called  you  to 
my  remembrance.  Have  you,  madam,  any 
])articular  business  which  brings  you  to  me .''' 
Aliworthy  spoke  this  with  great  reserve  ; 
for  the  reader  may  easily  believe  he  was 
not  well  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  this 
lady;  neither  with  what  he  had  formerly 
heard,  nor  with  what  Partridge  had  now 
dehvered. 

Mrs.  Waters  answered,  'Indeed,  sir,  I 
have  very  particular  business  with  you : 
and  it  is  such  as  I  can  impart  only  to  your- 
self. I  must  desire,  therelbre,  the  favour 
of  a  word  with  you  alone ;  for  I  assure  you, 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.' 

Partridge  was  then  ordered  to  withdrair; 
but  before  he  went,  he  begged  the  lady  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Aliworthy  that  he  was  per- 
fectly innocent  To  which  she  answered, 
'  You  need  be  under  no  apprehens*'n.  sir  ; 
I  shall  satisfy  Mr.  Aliworthy  vsrypenectly 
of  that  matter.' 

Then    Partridge    withdrew,    and    tha 
passed  between   Mr.  Aliworthy  and  Mrs 
Waters    which    is    written    m    the    next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Continuation  of  the  history. 

Mrs.  Waters  remaining  a  fev/  moments 
silent,  Mr.  Aliworthy  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  'I  am  sorry,  madam,  to  perceive, 
by  Avhat  I  have  since  heard,  that  you  have 
made  so  very  ill  a  use '  '  Mr.  Aliwor- 
thy,' said  she,  interrupting  him,  '  I  know  1 
have  iaults.  But  ingratitude  to  you  is  not 
one  of  them.  £  never  can  nor  shall  ibrgci 
yo'ir  goodnes'],  which  I  own  I  have  very 
little  aeServed;  hut  be  pleased  to  waive  ail 
upbraiding  me  at  f)resent,  as  I  have  so  im- 
portant an  alRiir  to  communicate  to  yoa 
concerning  this  young  man,  to  whom  you 
have  given  my  maiden  name  of  Jones.' 

'  Have  I,  then,'  said  Allwortiiy,  'ignorani- 
ly  punished  an  innocent  man,  in  the  person'' 
of  him  who  ha^h  just  left  us.''  Was  he  not 
the  father  of  the  child.'" — 'Indeed  he  was 
not,'  said  Mrs.  Waters.  'You  may  h-e 
pleased  to  remember,  sir,  I  former'y  told 
you,  you  should  one  day  know ;  and  I  ac- 
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jcnowedge  myself  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
cruel  neglect,  in  not  liavaiir  (iiscovered  it 
to  you  helbre.  Indeed,  I  little  knew  how 
necessary  it  was.' — -Well,  madam,'  said 
Allwortliy,  '  be  pleased  to  proceed.' — 'You 
must  remember,  sir,'  said  she,  '  a  young 
fellow,  whose  name  was  Summer.' — '  Very 
well,'  cries  Allworthy;  '  he  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  of  great  learning  and  virtue, 
for  wiiom  I  had  the  highest  friendship.' — 
'  So  it  appeared,  sir,'  answered  she  ;  '  for  I 
Delieve  you  bred  the  young  man  up,  and 
iTiaintained  him  at  the  University;  where, 
I  think,  he  had  finished  his  studies,  when 
he  came  to  reside  at  your  house ;  a  finer 
man,  I  must  say,  the  sun  never  shone  upon  ; 
for,  besides  the  handsomest  person  I  ever 
eaw,  he  was  so  genteel,  and  had  so  much 
wit  and  good-breeding.' — '  Poor  gentleman,' 
Baid  Allworthy,  'he  was  indeed  untimely 
snatched  away;  and  little  did  I  think  he 
had  any  sins  of  this  kind  to  answer  for ;  for 
I  plainly  perceive  you  are  going  to  tell  me 
he  was  the  father  of  your  child.' 

'Indeed,  sir,'  answered  she,  'he  was  not.' 
— '  How  ?'  said  Allworthy :  '  to  what  then 
tends  all  this  preface .'" — '  To  a  story,  sir,' 
said  she,  '  which  I  am  concerned  falls  to  my 
otto  unfold  to  you.  O,  sir!  prepare  to 
hear  something  which  will  suprise  you,  will 
grieve  you.' — 'Speak,'  said  Allworthy ;  'I 
am  conscious  of  no  crime,  and  cannot  be 
be  afraid  to  hear.' — '  Sir,'  said  she,  '  that 
Mr.  Summer,  the  son  of  your  friend,  educa- 
ted at  your  expense,  who,  after  living  a  year 
in  the  house  as  if  he  had  been  your  own  son, 
died  there  of  the  small  pox,  was  tenderly 
lamented  by  you,  and  buried  as  if  he  had 
been  your  own  ;  that  Simmier,  sir,  was  the 
father  of  this  child.' — '  How  !'  said  Allwor- 
thy :  'you  contradict  yourself.' — 'That  I 
do  not,  answered  she  ;  'lie  w^as  indeed  the 
father  of  this  child,  but  not  by  me.' — '  Take 
care,  madam,'  said  Allworthy^,  '  do  not,  to 
shun  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  be  guilty 
of  any  falsehood.  Remembo?  [here  is  one 
from  whom  you  can  conceal  nothing,  and 
before  whose  tribunal  falsehood  will  only 
aggravate  your  guilt.' — '  Indeed,  sir,'  says 
she,  'lam  not  his  mother;  nor  would  I 
now  think  myself  so  lor  the  world.' — '  I 
know  your  reason,'  said  Allworthy,  'and 
shall  rejoice  as  much  as  y  ^u  to  find  it  other- 
»vjse  ;  yet  you  must  rerr\^mber,  you  your- 
self confessed  it  before  n.e.' — '  So  far,  what 
I  conli?ssed,'  said  she,  '  was  true,  that  these 
hands  conveyed  the  infant  to  your  bed ; 
ccnveyed  it  thither  at  the  command  of  its 
motner ;  at  her  commands  I  afterwards 
owned  it ,  and  thought  myself,  by  her  gene- 
rosity, i  obly  rewarded,  both  lor  my  se- 
crecy and  my  shame.' — '  Who  could  this 
woman  be.'"  said  Allworthy.  'Indeed,  I 
trcmb'e  to  nrmc  her,'  answered  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters.      By  all  this   preparation,   I   am  to 


guess  that  she  was  a  re  atlon  ol  uime, 
cried  he.  'Indeed,  slie  was  a  near  one. 
At  which  words  Allworthy  started,  and 
she  continued  :  '  You  had  a  sister,  sir.' — 
'A  sister!'  repeated  lie,  looking  aghast 
'  As  there  is  truth  in  Heaven,'  cries  slie, 
'your  sister  was  the  mother  of  that  chile 
you  found  between  your  sheets.' — '  Can  '( 
be  possible  r  cries  he  :  '  Good  Heavens  '' — 
'Have  patience,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Waten;, 
'and  I  will  unfold  to  you  the  whole  story. 
Just  after  your  departure  for  London,  Miss 
Bridget  came  one  day  to  the  house  of  my 
mcther.  She  was  pleased  to  say,  she  had 
heard  an  extraordinary  character  of  me, 
for  my  learning  and  superior  understanding 
to  all  the  young  women  there  ;  so  she  was 
pleased  to  say.  She  then  bid  me  come  to 
her  to  the  great  house  ;  where,  wiien  I  at- 
tended, she  employed  me  to  read  to  her. 
She  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  my 
reading,  showed  great  kindness  to  me,  and 
made  me  many  presents. 

'  At  last  she  began  to  catechise  me  on  the 
subject  of  secrecy;  to  which  I  gave  her 
such  satisfactory  answers,  that,  at  last, 
having  locked  the  door  of  her  room,  she 
took  me  into  lier  closet,  and  then  locking 
that  door  likewise,  she  said,  she  should  con- 
vince me  of  the  vast  reliance  she  had  on 
my  integrity,  by  communicating  a  secret 
in  which  her  honour,  and  consequently  her 
ife,  was  concerned.  She  then  stopped, 
and,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  she  often  wiped  her  eyes,  she  in- 
quired of  me,  if  I  thought  my  mother  might 
be  safely  confided  in.  I  answered,  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  her  fidelity.  She  then  im- 
parted 10  me  the  great  secret  which  la- 
boured in  her  breast,  and  which,  I  believe, 
was  delivered  with  more  pains  than  she 
afterwards  suffered  in  child-birth.  It  was 
then  contrived,  that  my  mother  and  myseli 
only  should  attend  at  the  time,  and  that 
Mrs.  Wilkins  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
way,  as  she  accordingly  was,  to  the  very 
farthest  part  of  Dorsetshire,  to  inquire  tlie 
character  of  a  servant ;  for  the  lady  had 
turned  away  her  own  maid  near  three 
months  before ;  during  all  which  time  I 
officiated  about  her  person  upon  trial,  as 
she  said;  though,  as  she  afterwards  de- 
clared, I  was  not  sufficiently  hancW  for  the 
place.  This,  and  many  other  such  things*^ 
which  she  used  to  say  of  me,  were  ail 
thrown  out  to  prevent  any  suspicion  whi:h 
Mrs.  Wilkins  might  liereafter  have,  when 
I  was  to  own  the  child;  fcr  she  thcuglit  it 
could  never  be  believed  she  would  venture 
to  hurt  a  young  woman  with  whom  she 
had  intrusted  such  a  secret.  You  may  be 
assured,  sir,  I  was  well  paid  for  all  theoe 
affronts,  which,  together  with  being  in- 
formed of  the  occasion  of  them,  very  well 
contented    me.     Indeed,   the   iady   had   a 
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prealer  riuspicioii  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  tlmii  of 
*iny  other  person;  no.  Ilint  .siic  hrid  flu; 
lc;ist  aversion  to  Iho  <r('ntlc\V()in:in,  l)Ut,  slio 
^hoiiirht  luT  incapable  of  kcopin^jr  a  st^crct, 
espcc.iallv  from  you,  sir;  for  I  iiavc  often 
hoard  Miss  Bridiret  say,  that  if  Mrs.  Wil- 
li ins  had  coniniitted  ;i  murder,  she  be- 
lieved she  would  acquaint  you  with  it.  At 
last  the  expected  day  came  :  and  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  Avho  was  kept  a  week  m  readi- 
ness, and  put  olF  from  time  to  time,  upon 
some  pretence  or  other,  that  she  might  not 
return  too  soon,  was  despatched.  Then 
the  child  was  born,  in  tlie  presence  only  of 
myself  and  my  mother,  and  was  by  my 
mother  conveyed  to  iier  own  house,  where 
Kt  was  privately  kept  by  her,  till  the  eve- 
nincr  oi  your  return  ;  when  I,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Miss  Bridget,  conveyed  it  into  the 
bed  where  you  found  it.  And  all  suspi- 
cions Avere  afterv/ards  laid  asleep  by  the 
urtful  conduct  of  your  sister,  in  pretending 
ill-vvill  to  the  boy,  and  that  any  regard  she 
t^howed  him  was  out  of  mere  compliance  to 
you.' 

Mrs.  Waters  then  made  many  protesta- 
tions of  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  '  Thus,  sir,  you  have  at 
last  discovered  your  nephew ;  for  so  I  am 
sure  you  will  hereafter  think  him  ;  and  I 
qtiestion  not  but  he  will  be  both  an  honour 
and  a  comfort  to  you  under  that  appella- 
tic.i. 

*I  need  not",  madam,'  said  Allworthy, 
*  express  my  astonishment  at  what  you 
havfe  told  me  ;  and  yet  surely  you  would 
not,  and  could  not,  have  put  together  so 
many  circumstances,  to  evidence  an  un- 
truth. I  confess,  I  recollect  some  passages 
relating  to  that  Sunjmer,  Avhich  formerly 
I  rave  me  a  conceit  that  my  sister  had  some 
(.king  to  him.  I  mentioned  it  to  her;  for 
I  had  such  a  regard  to  the  young  man,  as 
weW  on  his  account  as  on  his  father's,  that 
I  should  willingly  have  consented  to  a 
match  between  tliem ;  but  she  expressed 
the  highest  disdain  of  my  unldnd  suspicion, 
as  she  called  it ;  so  that  I  never  spoke  more 
on  the  subject.  Good  Heavens  1  W^ell  the 
liOrd  disposeth  all  things.  Yet  sure  it  was 
a  most  unjustifiable  conduct  in  my  sister  to 
carry  thissecret  with  her  out  of  the  world.' 

'I  promise  you,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Waters, 
'  she  always  professed  a  contrary  intention; 
and  frequently  told  me,  she  intended  one 
day  to  communicate  it  to  you.  She  said, 
Hideed,  she  was  highly  rejoiced  that  her  plot 
hao  succeeded  so  well ;  and  that  you  had 
of  your  own  accord  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
ihe  child,  til  at  it  was  yet  unnecessary  to 
make  any  express  declaration.  Oh!  sir, 
had  that  lad  r  lived  to  have  seen  this  poor 
young  man  turned  like  a  vagabond  from 
jour  honse  ;  nay,  sir,  could  she  have  lived 
lo  hear  that  you  had   yourself  employed  a 


lawyer  to  prosecute  him  for  a  murder  ol 
which  he  was  not  guilty  ! — Forgive  mr. 
Mr.  Allworthy,  I  muot  say  it  was  unkind. 
Indeed,  you  have  been  abused;  he  neve- 
deserved  it  of  you.'-  '  Indeed,  madam^ 
said  Allworthy,  '  I  have  been  abused  by  thii 
person,  whoever  he  was,  that  told  you  so. 
— '  Nay,  sir,'  said  she,  '  I  Avovdd  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  I  did  not  presume  to  say  that  ynu 
were  guilty  of  any  wrong.  'i.\ie  gentle- 
man who  came  to  me  proposed  no  such 
matter ;  he  only  said,  taking  me  for  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  wife,  that  if  Mi.  Jones  had 
nnirdered  my  husband,  I  should  be  a.ssistcd 
with  any  money  I  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
prosecution,  by  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
who,  he  said,  was  well  apprised  what  a  vil- 
lain I  had  to  deal  Avith.  It  Avas  by  this  man 
I  found  out  Avho  Mr.  Jones  Avas  ;  and  this 
man,  Avhose  name  is  DoAvling,  Mr.  Jones 
tells  me,  is  your  stCAA^ard.  I  discovered  his 
name  by  a  very  odd  accident :  for  he  him- 
self refused  to  tell  it  me ;  but  Partridge, 
Arho  met  him  at  my  lodgings  the  second 
time  he  came,  knew  him  ibrmerly  at  Salis- 
bury.' 

*  And  did  this  Mr.  DoAvling,'  says  AJV- 
Avorthy,  Avith  grea.  astonishment  ir.  his 
countenance,  'tell  you,  that  I  Avould  assist 
in  the  prosecution  r' — '  No,  sir,'  ansAvered 
she,  '  I  Avill  not  char£re  him  Avrongfui.y. 
He  said  I  should  be  assisted,  but  he  men- 
tioned  no  name.  Yet  you  must  pardon 
me,  sir,  if  from  circumstances  I  thought  it 
could  be  no  other.'  '  Indeed,  madam, '  says 
Allworthy,  '  from  circumstances  I  am  too 
Avell  convinced  it  Avas  another.  Good  Hea- 
ven !  by  Avhat  Avonderful  means  is  the  black- 
est and  deepest  villany  sometimes  discover- 
ed !  Shall  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  stay  till 
the  person  you  have  mentioned  comes  ;  for 
I  expect  him  every  minute  ;  nay,  he  may 
be,  perhaps,  already  in  the  house. 

Allworthy  then  stepped  to  the  door,  in 
order  to  call  in  a  servant,  Av^hen  in  came, 
not  Mr  DoAvling,  but  the  gentleman  Avho 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Further  continuation. 

The  gentleman  Avho  noAV  arrived  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Western.  He  no  sooner 
saAV  Allworthy,  than,  Avithout  considering 
in  the  least  the  presence  of  Mrs.  W^aters, 
he  began  to  vociferate  in  the  folloAving  man- 
ner :  '  Fine  doing  at  my  house  !  A  rare 
kettle  of  fish  I  have  discovered  at  last ! 
Who  the  devil  would  be  plagued  Avitli  a 
daughter?' — 'What's  the  matter,  neigh 
hour  ?'  said  Allworthy.  '  Matter  enough,' 
ansAA'ered  Western ;  '•  when  I  thought  she 
Avas  just  a  coming  to  ;  Avhen  she  had  in  a 
manner  promised  me  to  do  ad  I  Avould  h« 
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her  £p  vi  when  I  was  a  hoped  to  have  iio- 
thiLi^  more  to  do  than  to  have  sent  for  tlie 
lawyer,  and  finished  all :  wh-^t  li:  yoi."  thi'J: 
[  have  found  out?  ihat  l)ie  IjtTi^  "t:^ —  hitn 
bin  playing  tricks  with  me  all  the  while, 
and  carryinir  on  a  carref^^Donc'cnce  with  that 
oastard  of  yours.     Sr.ier  Western,  whom 

have  quarrelled  v/ith  upon  her  account, 
Kent  me  word  o'  t,  ?j  c  ci  :.erea  ner  pock- 
ets to  be  searched  when  sne  was  asleep, 
and  here  I  have  go,  un  fe/frned  with  the  son 
of  a  whi>re's  own  name.  I  have  not  had 
patience  to  read  half  o' t,  for  'tis  longer 
than  one  of  Parson  Supple's  sermons;  but 
I  find  plainly  it  is  all  about  love;  and  in- 
deed whatshould  it  be  else?  I  have  packed 
her  up  in  chamber  again,  and  t:)-morrow 
morning  down  she  goes  into  the  country, 
unless  she  consents  to  be  married  directly 
and  there  she  shall  live  in  a  garret  upon 
bread  and  water  all  her  da^s ;  and  the 
sooner  such  a  b —  breaks  her  heart,  the 
better;  though,  d — n  her,  that  I  helieve  is 
too  tough.  She  will  live  long  enough  to 
plague  me.' 

'  Mr.  Western,'  answered  Alhvorthy, 
'you  know  I  have  always  protested  against 
force,  and  you  yourself  consented  that  none 
should  be  used.' — 'Ay,'  cries  lie,  'that 
was  only  upon  condition  that  she  would 
consent  without.  What  the  devW  and 
Doctor  Faustus !  shan't  I  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own  daughter,  especially  when  I 
desire  nothing  but  her  own  good  ?' — '  Well, 
neighbour,'  answered  Alhvorthy,  'if  you 
will  give  rne  leave,  I  will  undertake  once 
to  argue  with  the  young  lady.' — 'Will 
you?'  said  Western;  'why  that  is  kind 
now  and  neigh  hour  Jy,  and  mayhap  you 
will  do  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
with  her;  for  I  promise  you  she  hath  a 
very  good  opinion  of  3''ou.' — '  Well,  sir,' 
said  Allworthy,  '  if  you  will  go  home,  and 
release  the  young  lady  from  her  captivity, 
I  will  wait  upon  her  Avithin  this  half 
nour.' — '  But  suppose,'  said  Western,  'she 
should  run  away  with  un  in  the  mean 
time?  For  Lawyer  Dowling  tells  me,  there 
is  no  hopes  of  hanging  the  fellow  at  last; 
for  that  the  man  is  alive,  and  like  to  do 
well,  and  that  he  thinks  Jones  will  be  out 
of  prison  again  presently.' — 'How!'  said 
\llworthy,  '  what,  did  you  employ  him 
then  to  inquire,  or  to  do  any  thing  in  that 
matter?' — '  Not  I,'  answered  Western  :  '  he 
mentioned  it  to  me  just  now  of  his  own  ac- 
cord.'— 'Just now!' cries  Allworthy;  'why, 
where  aid  you  see  him,  then  ?  I  want  much 
to  see  Ml .  Dowling.' — '  Why  you  may  see 
un  an  yoii  will  presently  at  my  lodgings  ; 
(or  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  lawyers 
there  this  morning,  about  a  mortgage. 
'Icod !  I  shall  lose  two  or  dree  thousand 
jxjunds,  I  believe,  by  that  honest  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Nin;htino:ale.' — '  Well,  sir,'  said 


Allwortny,  'I  \,i!l  be  witJi  you  withiri   tno 

half  hour.' — 'And  do  for  once,'  cries  tjt 
f-'^uir3.  'T.si:£  a  fool's  ailvice;  never  think 
cf  cjeajing  with  her  by  gentle  methods , 
take  my  word  for  it  those  will  never  do;  ] 
have  tried  'um  loriij^  enouf^h.  She  must 
he  frightened  into  it;  theie  is  no  olher 
w;?y  Tell  her,  I'm  her  father;  and  of  ihc 
horrid  sin  of  disobedience,  and  of  the  dread 
ful  punishment  of  it  in  t'other  world;  anci 
then  tell  her  about  being  locked  up  all  her 
lile  in  a  garret  in  this,  and  being  kept  only 
on  bread  and  water.' — '1  will  do  all  1  can, 
said  Alhvorthy;  'for  I  promise  you,  there 
is  nothing  I  wish  for  more  than  an  alliance 
with  this  amiable  creature.' — '  Nay,  the 
o;irl  is  wel/  enough  for  matter  o'  that,'  cries 
the  squire ;  '  a  man  may  go  farther,  and 
meet  with  Avorse  meat ;  that  I  may  declare 
o'  her,  tho'f  she  be  my  own  daughter. 
And  if  she  will  be  but  obedient  to  me,  there 
is  narrow  a  father  within  a  hundred  miles 
o'  the  place,  that  loves  a  daughter  better 
than  I  do  ;  but  I  see  you  are  busy  with  the 
lady  here,  so  I  will  go  liuome  and  expect 
you  ;  and  so  your  humble  servant.' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Western  was  gone,  xrlrs. 
Waters  said,  'I  see,  sir,  the  squire  haih 
not  the  least  remembrance  of  my  face.  I 
believe,  Mr.  Alhvorthy,  you  would  Slot 
iiave  known  me  neitiier.  I  am  very  con- 
siderably altered  since  that  day  when  you 
so  kindly  gave  me  that  advice,  which  I  had 
been  happy  had  I  followed.' — '  Indeed,  ma 
dam,'  cries  Alhvorthy,  'it  irave  me  grea» 
concern  when  I  first  heard  to  the  contrary.' 
— 'indeed,  sir,'  says  she,  'I  was  ruined  by 
a  very  deep  scheme  of  villany ;  which,  iJ 
you  knew,  though  I  pretend  not  to  think  it 
would  justily  me  in  your  opinion,  it  wouid 
at  least  mitigate  my  ofience,  and  induce 
you  to  pity  me  :  you  are  not  now  at  lei- 
sure to  hear  my  whole  story;  but  this  I  as- 
sure you,  I  was  betrayed  by  the  mosi 
solemn  promises  of  marriage  ;  nay,  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven  I  was  married  to  him ;  for^ 
after  much  reading  on  the  subject,  I  an- 
convinced  that  particular  ceremonies  art- 
only  requisite  to  give  a  legal  sar.ction  to 
marriage,  and  have  only  a  worldly  use,  in 
giving  a  woman  the  privileges  of  a  wife  ; 
but  that  she  who  lives  constant  to  one 
man,  after  a  most  solemn  private  afliance, 
whatever  the  world  may  call  her,  halli 
little  to  charge  on  her  own  consc"encc.' — '  1 
am  sorry,  madam,'  said  Aliworthv,  'you 
have  made  so  ill  an  use  of  your  learning. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  well  that  you 
had  been  possessed  of  much  more,  or  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  And 
yet,  madam,  I  am  afraid  you  have  more 
than  this  sin  to  answer  for.' 

'  During  his  life,'  answered  she,  which 
was  above  a  dozen  years,  I  most  solemnly 
assure  you,  I  had  not.     An:i  consider,  sir 
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Dn  my  belialC  vvhiif-  is  in  'ne  power  of  a 
woman  s,ri])po(i  oflier  repuiation,  and  Icfl 
destifuto  ;  wiiofher  the  <ro()(l-natiire(l  world 
will  siiUcr  Hucli  n  stray  sheep  to  return  to 
the  road  of  v;rtiic,  even  if  she  was  never 
io  dcMroii?.  1  proies'.,  tncn,  I  would  have 
shose  It.  had  it  been  in  my  power;  but 
necessity  drove  mc  into  the  arms  of  C;ip- 
tain  Waters,  with  wliom,  t,hou!:^h  still  un- 
married, I  lived  as  a  Avife  for  many  years, 
and  went  by  his  name.  I  parted  with  this 
gentleman  at  Worcester,  on  his  march 
against  the  rebels,  and  it  was  then  I  acci- 
dentally met  with  Mr.  Jones,  wiio  rescued 
mc  from  the  hands  of  a  villain,  indeed, 
lie  is  the  worthiest  of  men.  No  young 
gentleman  of  his  age  is,  I  believe  freer  from 
vice,  and  few  have  the  twentieth  part  of 
his  virtues  ;  nay,  whatever  vices  he  bath 
had,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  be  hath  now 
taken  a  resolution  to  abandon  them.' — 'I 
hope  he  hatn,'  cries  Allworthy, '  and  I  liope 
he  will  preserve  that  resolution.  I  must 
say,  I  have  still  the  same  hopes  with  re- 
crard  to  yourself.  The  world,  I  do  af^ree, 
are  apt  to  be  too  unmerc;lul  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  yet  time  and  perseverance  will 
get  the  better  ()f  this  their  disinclination, 
a.-g  I  may  call  it,  to  pity  ;  for  though  they 
are  not,  like  Heaven,  ready  to  receive  a 
peniten*  jinner,  yet  a  continued  repentance 
will  at  length  obtain  mercy  even  with  the 
worlf!.  This  you  m.aybe  assured  of,  Mrs. 
Waters,  that  whenever  I  find  you  are  sin- 
cere in  siicli  good  intentions,  you  shall 
want  no  assistance  m  my  power  to  make 
them  effectual.' 

Mrs.  Waters  fell  now  upon  her  knees 
before  him,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears,  made 
him  many  most  passionate  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  goodness,  which,  as  she  truly 
said,  savoured  more  of  the  divine  than  hu- 
man nature. 

Allworthy  raised  her  up,  and  spoke  in 
the  most  tender  manner,  making  use  of 
every  expression  which  his  invention  could 
suggest  to  comfort  lier,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dowling ; 
who,  upon  his  first  entrance,  seeing  Mrs. 
Waters,  started,  and  appeared  in  some 
confusion  ;  from  which  lie  soon  recovered 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  said, 
he  wa3  in  utmost  haste  to  attend  counsel 
at  Mr.  Western's  lodgings  ;  but,  however, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  call  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  opinion  of  counsel,  upon  the 
case  which  ha  had  before  told  him,  which 
i'/ii3,  that  the  conversion  of  the  moneys  in 
that  case,  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
criminal  cajsi;  but  that  an  action  of  tro- 
ver might  be  brought,  and  if  it  appeared 
to  the  jury  to  be  th(;  moneys  of  plaintiff, 
tiiat  plaintiff  would  recover  a  verdict  for 
the  value. 

Allwortny,  without  makinij  any  answer 
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to  this,  liolted  the  jloor,  and  then,  advanc 
in<^  with  a  stern  look  to  Dowling,  he  saio. 
'  Whatever  be  your  haste,  sir,  1  must  firsf 
receive  an  answer  to  some  quest'ons.  Do 
you  know  tliis  lady  ?' — '  That  lady,  sir 
answered  Dowling,  with  great  hesitation. 
Allworthy  then,  with  the  most  '<olemn 
voice,  said,  '  Look  vcu,  Mr.  Dowlinir,  as 
you  value  my  lavour.  or  your  continuance 
a  moment  longer  in  my  service,  do  not 
hesitate  nor  ])revaricate  ;  but  answer  faith- 
fully and  truly  to  every  question  I  ask. 
Do  you  know  this  lady  r' — '  Yes,  sir,'  said 
Dowling,  'I  have  seen  the  lady.' — 'Where, 
sir  ?' — '  At  her  own  lodgings.' — '  Upon 
what  business  did  you  go  thither,  sir  ;  and 
Avho  sent  you  ?' — '  I  went,  sir,  to  inquire, 
sir,  about  Mr.  Jones.' — '  And  who  sent 
you  to  inquire  about  him  .'" — '  Who,  sir  ? 
why,  sir,  Mr.  Blifil  sent  me.' — '  And  what 
did  you  say  to  the  lady  concerning  that 
matter?' — 'Nay,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
collect every  word.' — '  Will  you  please, 
madam,  to  assist  the  gentleman's  memory .'" 
— '  He  told  me,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Waters, 
'  that  if  Mr.  Jones  had  murdered  my  hus- 
band, I  should  be  assisted  by  any  money  I 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  prosecution,  by  a 
very  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  well  ap 
prised  what  a  villain  I  had  to  deal  with. 
These,  I  can  safely  swear,  were  the  very 
words  he  spoke.' 

'Were  these  the  words  s.r.  ff.x  Ax- 
worthy. '  I  cannot  charge  ny,r  memory 
exactly,'  cries  Dowling ;  '  but  1  believe  i 
did  speak  to  that  purpose.' — '  And  did  Mr. 
Blifil  order  you  to  say  so .'" — '  I  am  sure, 
sir,  I  should  not  have  gone  on  my  own 
accord,  nor  have  willingly  exceeded  my 
authority  in  matters  of  this  kind.  If  I  said 
so,  I  must  have  so  understood  Mr.  Blifil's 
instructions.' — 'Look  you,  Mr.  Dowling,' 
said  Allworthy;  'I  promise  you,  before 
this  lady,  that  whatever  you  have  done  m 
this  affair  by  Mr.  Blifil's  order,  I  will  for- 
give, provided  you  now  tell  me  strictly  the 
truth ;  for  I  believe  what  you  say,  that 
you  would  not  have  acted  of  your  owa 
accord,  and  without  authority  in  this  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Blifil  then  likewise  sent  you  tc 
examine  the  two  iello7/s  at  Aldersgate  ?' — 
'  He  did,  sir.' — '  Well,  and  v/hat  instruc- 
tions did  he  then  give  you  ?  Recollect  as 
well  as  you  can;  and  ted  me,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  very  words  he  used.' — '  Why, 
sir,  Mr.  Blifil  sent  me  to  find  out  the  per- 
sons who  were  eye-witnesses  oC  "Ji^  fight, 
He  said,  he  feared  they  might  be  tampered' 
with  by  Mr.  Jones,  or  some  of  hiS  fr^eids 
He  said,  blood  required  blood ;  and  that 
not  only  all  wno  concealed  a  murderer,  but 
those  who  omitted  any  thing  in  their  power 
to  bring  him  to  justice,  were  sharers  in  hid- 
guilt.  He  saiil,  he  found  you  was  ver;' 
desirous  of  bavincr  the  villain   brouorht  Vr 
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justice,  thoii^li  it  was  not  proper  you  should 
appear  in  it.' — '  He  did  so?'  said  Alhvorthy. 
'  Yes,  sir.'  cries  Do\vlin«^  ;  '  I  should  not,  I 
nrn  sure,  liave  proceeded  such  lenrrUis  Tor 
the   sake  of  any  other  person  iivinir  but 
your  worship.' — '  Wiiat  lengtlis,  sir  ?'^  said 
Allworthv.     ' Nay,  sir,' cries  DovvHno;,  'I 
would  nt"*  have  your  worsiiip  tliink  I  would, 
on  any  account,  he  fruiity  oi' subornation  ol" 
perjury ;  but  th.^e  arc  two  Avays  of  deli- 
verintr  evidence.     I  told   them,  therefore, 
that  if  any  offers  sliould  be  made  them  on 
the  other  side,  they  should  refuse  them : 
and  that  they  miorht  bt  vssm'ed  they  shouKJ 
lose  nothing   by   being   honest   men,  and 
telling  the   truth.     I  said,  we   were    told 
that  Mr.  Jones  had   assaulted  the  gentle- 
man first,  and  that,  if  that  was  the  truth, 
they  should  declare  it ;  and  I  did  give  them 
Bome  hints,  that  they  should  be  no  losers.' 
—'I  think  you  went  lengths,  indeed,'  cries 
Alhvorthy.     'Nay,  sir,'  answered  Dowling, 
'I  am  sure  I  did  not  desire  them  to  tell  an 
untruth ;  nor  should  I  have  said  what  I  did, 
unless  it  had  been  to  oblige  you.' — '  You 
would  not  have  thought,  1  believe,'  saj^s 
Alhvorthy,  'to  have  obliged  me,  had  you 
known  that  this  Mr.  Jones  was  my  own 
nephew.' — 'I  am  sure,  sir,'  ansAvered  lie, 
'it  did  not  become  me  to  take  any  notice 
of  what  I  thought  you  desired  to  conceal.' 
— 'Howl'  cries  Alhvorthy,  'and  did  you 
inow  it,  then.'' — 'Nay,  sir,  answered  Dow- 
img,  '  if  your  worship  bids  me  speak  the 
truth,  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  it.     Indeed,  sir, 
I  did  know  it ;  lor  they  were  almost  the 
last  words  which  Madam  Blifil  ever  spoke, 
which   she   mentioned  to   me  as   I   stood 
alone  by  her  bed-side,  when  she  delivered 
me  the  letter  I  brought  your  worship  from 
her.' — 'What  letter.^'    cries   Alhvorthy. — 
'  The  letter, sir,'  answered  Dowling,  'which 
I  brought  from  Salisbury,  and  which  I  de- 
Hvered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blifil.'— 'O 
Heavens!'  cries  Alhvorthy.      'Well,  and 
what  were  the  words?  What  did  my  sister 
say  to  yeu  ?' — '  She  took  me  by  the  hand,' 
answered  he,  '  and  as  she  delivered  me  tJie 
letter,  said,  "I  scarce  know  what  I  have 
written.     Tell  my  brother,  Mr.  Jones  is  his 
nephew — He  is  my  son — Bless  him  !"  says 
she,  and  then  fell  backward,  as  if  dying 
away.     I  presently  called  in  the  people,  and 
she    aever  spoke   more   to  me,  and   died 
witoiii   a   few  minutes  afterwards.'     All- 
worthy  ctood  a  minute  silent,  lifting  up  his 
e>eB;  and  ther   turring  to  Dowling,  said, 
'How  came  you,  sir,  not  to  deliver  me  this 
message  ?' — '  Your  worship,'  answered  he, 
*must  remember   that  you   was,  at   that 
lime,   ill  in  bed :  and  being  in   a   violent 
buriy,  as,  indeed,  I  always  am,  I  delivered 
the  Jetter  and  message  to  Mr.  Blifil,  who 
lold  me  he  would  carry  them  both  to  you. 
ivhich  he  liath  since  told  me  he  did,  and 


that  ywjr  worsiiip,  partly  out  of  fiicndshi]: 
to  Mr.  Jones,  and  partly  out  of  regard  to 
your  sister,  would  never  lia  ve  it  mentioned ; 
and  did  intend  to  conceal  it  from  the  world  : 
and,  therefbrc,  sir,  if  you  had  not  men- 
tioned it  to  me  first,  I  am  certain  I  shouirt 
never  have  thought  it  belonged  to  me  tc 
say  any  thing  of  the  matter,  either  to  your 
worshij)  or  any  other  person.' 

We  have  remarked  somewhere  already 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  convey  a 
lie  in  the  words  of  truth  :  this  was  the  case 
at  present:  for  Blifil  liad,  in  fact,  told 
Dowling  what  he  now  related ;  but  had 
not  imposed  upon  him,  nor,  indeed,  harl 
imagined  he  was  able  so  to  do.  In  reality, 
the  promises  which  Blifil  had  made  to 
Dowling,  were  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  secrecy  ;  and  as  he  now  very 
plainly  saw  Blifil  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
them,  he  thought  proper  now  to  make  this 
confession,  which  the  promises  of  forgive- 
ness, joined  to  the  threats,  the  voice,  the 
looks,  of  Alhvorthy,  and  the  discoveries 
he  had  made  before,  extorted  from  him, 
who  was,  besides,  taken  unawares,  and 
liad  no  time  to  consider  of  evasions. 

Alhvorthy  appeared  well  satisfied  with 
this  relation  ;  and  having  enjoined  on  Dow- 
ling strict  silence  as  to  what  had  passed, 
conducted  that  gentleman  himself  to  Ihe 
door,  lest  he  should  see  Blifil,  who  was  re- 
turned to  his  chamber,  where  he  exulted 
in  the  thoughts  of  this  last  deceit  on  his 
uncle,  and  litt.e  suspected  what  had  since 
passed  below  stairs. 

As  Alhvorthy  was  returning  to  his  room, 
he  met  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  entry,  who,  with 
a  face  all  pale  and  full  of  terror,  said  to 
him,  '  O  !  sir,  I  find  this  wicked  woman 
hath  been  with  you,  and  you  know  all; 
yet  do  not  on  this  account  abandon  the 
poor  young  man.  Consider,  sir,  he  was 
ignorant  it  was  his  own  mother  ;  and  the 
discovery  itself  will  most  probably  break 
his  heart,  w^ithout  your  unkindness.' 

'  Madam,'  says  Alhvorthy,  '  I  am  under 
such  an  astonishment  at  what  I  have  heard 
that  I  am  really  unable  to  satisfy  you  ;  but 
come  with  me  into  my  room.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Miller,  I  have  made  surprising  discoveries, 
and  you  shall  soon  know  them.' 

The  poor  woman  followed  him  trem- 
bling ;  and  now  Alhvorthy  going  up  to 
Mrs.  Waters,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
then  turniuij  to  Mrs.  Miller,  said,  '  What 
reward  shall  I  bestow  upon  this  gentle- 
woman, for  the  services  she  hath  done  me  '' 

0  !  Mrs.  Miller,  you  have  a  thousand  timer.; 
heard  me  call  the  young  man  to  whom  you 
are  so  fliithful  a  friend,  my  son.     Little  did 

1  then  think  he  was,  indeed,  related  to  me 
at  all.  Your  friend,  madam,  is  my  ne- 
phew :  he  is  the  brother  of  that  wicked 
viper  which  I  liave  so  long  nou^i^dled  iji 
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my  l>osorr..  She  will  licrsi^f  tell  yon  tljc 
whole  story,  and  iiow  the  youth  caine  to 
pass  for  licr  son.  Indcfdj  Mrs.  Miller,  I 
um  convinced  that  lie  hath  heen  wron«^ed, 
and  that  I  have  been  abusied  ;  abused  by 
one  whom  y<^u  too  justly  suspected  ofbeiriiT 
a  villain,  lie  is,  in  truth,  the  wor^t  oi"  vil- 
lains.' 

The  joy  which  Mrs.  Miller  now  felt,  be- 
reft lier  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  mi^ht, 
perJiaps,  have  deprived  her  of  her  senses, 
if  not  of  life,  had  not  a  frituidly  shower  oi' 
tears  come  seasonably  to  her  relief.  At 
.ength,  recoverin<i;  so  far  from  her  transport 
as  to  be  able  to  speak,  she  cried,  '  And  is 
my  dear  Mr.  Jones,  then,  your  nephew,  sir? 
and  not  the  son  of  this  lady  ?  And  are 
your  eyes  opened  to  him  at  last.''  And 
shall  I  live  to  see  him  as  happy  as  he  de- 
serves .'" — '  He  certainly  is  my  nephew,' 
.Uys  All  worthy,  '  and  I  hope  all  the  rest.' 
— '  And  is  this  dear  good  woman,  the  per- 
ixjn,'  cries  she,  '  to  whom  all  this  discovery 
is  owing  r" — '  She  is,  indeed,'  says  Allwor- 
thy.  '  Why,  then,'  cried  Mrs.  Miller,  upon 
her  knees,  '  may  Heaven  shower  down  its 
choicest  blessings  upon  her  head,  and  for 
this  one  good  action  forgive  her  all  her 
eins,  be  they  never  so  many.' 

Mrs.  Waters  then  informed  them,  that 
i>he  believed  Jones  would  very  shortly  be 
released  ;  for  that  the  surgeon  was  gone, 
in  company  with  a  nobleman,  to  the  justice 
who  committed  him,  in  order  to  certify 
that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  out  of  all  manner 
of  danger,  and  to  procure  the  prisoner  his 
liberty. 

AUworthy  said,  he  should  be  glad  to  find 
his  nephew  iheve  at  his  return  home;  but 
that  he  was  then  obliged  to  go  on  some 
business  of  consequence.  He  then  called 
to  a  servant  to  fetch  him  a  chair,  and  pre- 
sently left  the  two  ladies  together. 

Mr.  Blifil,  hearing  the  chair  ordered, 
came  down  stairs  to  attend  upon  his  uncle; 
lor  he  never  was  deficient  in  such  acts  of 
duty.  He  asked  his  uncle  if  he  was  going 
out ;  which  is  a  civil  way  of  asking  a  man 
whither  he  is  going :  to  which  the  other 
making  no  answer,  he  again  desired  to 
know  when  he  would  be  pleased  to  return  ? 
AUworthy  made  no  answer  to  this  neither, 
till  he  was  just  going  into  his  chair,  and 
then  turning  about,  he  said,  'Harkee,  sir, 
do  you  find  out,  before  my  return,  the  let- 
ter which  your  mother  sent  me  on  her 
death-bed.'  AUworthy  th.en  departed,  and 
<ft  Blifil  in  a  situation  to  be  er  nedcn.y  by 
1  man  whs  is  just  going  to  be  ha^iged. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

^^ further  continuation. 

ALi/.voaTiiY  took  an  opportunity,  whilst 
he  was  in  the  chair,  of  reading  the  letter 
from  Jones  to  iSophia,  which  Western  de- 
livered him  ;  and  there  were  some  expiX'S- 
s' JUS  in  it  concerning  himself,  which  drew; 
t(;ars  from  his  eyes.  At  length  h.e  arrived 
at  Mr  Western's,  and  was  introduced  to 
Soj)hia. 

When  the  first  ceremonies  were  passed, 
and  the  gentleman  and  lady  had  taken 
their  chairs,  a  silence  of  some  minutes  en- 
sued ;  during  which  the  latter,  who  had 
been  prepared  for  the  visit  by  her  father,^ 
sat  playing  with  her  fan,  and  had  every, 
mark  of  confusion  both  in  her  countenance 
and  behaviour.  At  length  AUworthy,  who 
was  himself  a  little  disconcerted,  began 
thus :  '  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Western,  my 
family  hath  been  the  occasion  of  giving 
you  some  uneasiness ;  to  which,  I  fear,  I 
have  innocently  become  more  instrumental 
than  I  intended.  Be  assured,  madam,  had 
I  at  first  known  how  disagreeable  the  pro- 
posals had  been,  I  should  not  have  sufiered 
you  to  have  been  so  long  persecuted.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  think  the  de- 
sign of  this  visit  is  to  trouble  you  with  any 
further  solicitations  of  that  kind,  but  en- 
tirely to  relieve  you  from  them.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Sophia,  with  a  little  modest 
hesitation,  '  this  behaviour  is  most  kind  and 
generous,  and  such  as  I  could  expect  only 
from  Mr.  AUworthy ;  but  as  you  have  been 
so  kind  to  mention  this  matter,  ^''ou  will 
pardon  me  for  saying,  it  hath,  indeed,  giv^en 
me  great  uneasiness,  and  hath  been  the 
occasion  of  n\y  suffering  mucn  cruel  treat- 
ment from  a  liither  who  was,  till  that  un- 
happy afliiir,  the  tenderest  and  fondest  of 
all  parents.  I  am  convinced,  sir,  you  are 
too  good  and  genennis  to  resent  my  refusal 
of  your  nephew.  Our  inclinations  are  not 
in  our  own  power  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
his  merit,  I  cannot  force  them  in  his  fiivour-.' 
— '  I  assure  you,  most  amiable  young  lady, 
said  AUworthy,  '  I  am  capable  of  no  such 
resentment,  had  the  person  been  my  own 
son,  and  had  I  entertained  the  highest  es 
teem  for  him.  For  you  say  truly,  madam 
we  cannot  force  our  inclinations,  much  less 
can  they  be  directed  by  another.' — 'Ohl 
sir,'  answered  Sophia,  'every  word  you 
speak  proves  you  to  deserve  that  good, 
that  great,  that  benevolent  character  the 
whole  world  allows  you.  I  assure  you,  sir, 
nothing  less  than  the  certain  prospect  ol 
future  misery  could  have  made  me  resis* 
the  conunands  of  my  father.' — 'I  sincereh 
believe  you,  madam,'  re])lied  AUworthy 
'and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  yoC 
prudent  foresigl  t,  since  byso  ju'vtifiabJe  a  re 
Histance  vou  have  avoided  rnistvy  indeefi 
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'■  You  speak  now,  Mr.  Alhvortliy,'  cries 
*:.he  *  witii  a  delicacy  wiiicli  few  m(?n  are 
r-apable  of  feeling;  but  surely,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  lead  cur  lives  with  one  to  whom 
we  are  indifierent,  mu«;t  be  a  state  of 
nn'etchedness. — Perhaps  that  wretchedness 
woisIJ  be  even  increased  by  a  sense  of  the 
merits  of  an  object  to  whom  we  cannot 
U^ive  our  affections.     If  I  had  married  Mr. 

Blifil '  '  Pardon  my  interrupting  you, 

madam,'  answered  Allwortjiy,  '  but  I  can- 
not bear  the  supjwsition.  BeHeve  me, 
Miss  Western,  I  rejoice  from  my  heart,  I 
rejoice  in  your  escape.  I  have  discovered 
the  wretch,  for  Avhom  you  have  suffered 
all  this  cruel  violence  li'om  your  father,  to 
be  a  villain.' — 'How,  sir!'  cries  Sophia, 
•  you  must  believe  this  surprises  me.' — '  it 
nath  surprised  me,  madam,'  answered  All- 
worthy,  '  and  so  it  will  the  world :  but  I 
nave  acquainted  you  with  the  real  truth.' 
— '  Nothing  but  truth,'  says  Sophia,  '  can, 
I  am  convinced,  come  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Ailworthy.  Yet,  sir,  such  sudden,  such 
unexpected  news — Discovered,  you  say — 
may  villany  be  ever  so  !' — '  You  will  soon 
enough  hear  the  stor}^,'  cries  Ailworthy ; 
'  at  present,  let  us  not  mention  so  detested 
a  name.  I  have  another  matter  of  a  very 
serious  nature  to  propose.  O  !  Miss  Wes- 
''.ern,  I  know  your  vast  worth,  nor  can  I  so 
easily  part  with  the  ambition  of  being 
allied  to  it.  I  liave  a  near  relation,  madam, 
IS  youcg  man  v/hose  character  is,  J  am  con- 
'v'-mced,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  this 
wretch,  and  whose  fortune  I  Avill  make 
equal  to  what  his  Avas  to  have  been.  Could 
f,  madam,  hope  you  would  admit  a  visit 
nt}m  him  V  Sophia,  after  a  minute's  si- 
ience,  answered,  '  I  will  deal  with  the  ut- 
toost  sincerity  with  Mr.  Ailworthy.  His 
'.haracter,  and  the  obligation  I  have  just 
received  from  him,  demand  it.  I  have  de- 
termined at  present  to  listen  to  no  such 
proposals  from  any  person.  My  only  de- 
sire is  to  be  restored  to  the  affection  of  my 
father,  and  to  be  again  the  mistress  of  his 
family.  This,  sir,  t  hope  to  owe  to  your 
good  offices.  Let  me  beseech  you,  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  all  the  goodness  which  I, 
and  all  who  know  you,  have  experienced ; 
do  not,  the  very  moment  when  you  have 
released  me  from  one  persecution,  do  not 
engage  me  in  another  as  miserable  and  as 
Ihiitless.' — 'Indeed,  Miss  Western,'  re- 
plied Ailworthy,  '  I  am  capable  o^  no  such 
•:Gnduct;  and  if  this  be  your  resolution,  he 
must  submit  to  the  disappointment,  what- 
ever tjrments  he  may  suffer  under  it.' — '  I 
.niist  smile  now,  Mr.  Ailworthy,'  answered 
Sophia,  '  when  you  mention  the  torments 
if  a  nian  whom  I  do  not  know,  and  who 
can  consequently  have  so  little  acquamt- 
9 nee  with  me.' — '  Pardon  me,  dear  young 
iiuly,'  rries  Alhvorthy  ;  '  I  beg-in  now  to  be 


afraid  h.e  hath  had  too  much  acqua  jitanca 
for  the  repose  of  his  future  days  ;  yince,  \\ 
ever  man  was  capable  of  a  sincere,  violent, 
and  noble  passion,  such,  I  am  convinced,  is 
my  unhappy  nephew's  for  Mi?*i  W^estern.' 
'A  nephew  ofyour's,  Mr.  Ailworthy  !'  an- 
swered  Sophia.     'It  is   surely   strange  I 
never  heard  of  him  before.' — 'Indeed!  ma 
dam,' cries  Ailworthy,  'it  is  only  the  c:r 
cumstance  of  his  being  my  nephew  to  which 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  which  till  this  day 
was  a  secret  to  me.     Mr.  Jones,  who  has 
long  loved  you,  he  !  he  is  my  nephew  !' — 
'  Mr.  Jones  your  nephew,  sir  !'  cries  So- 
phia ;  '  can  it  be  possible  ?' — '  He  is,  indeed, 
madam,'  answered  Ailworthy  ;  '  he  is  my 
own  sister's  son — as  such  I  shall  always 
own  him ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  own  him. 
I  am  much  more  ashamed  of  my  past  be- 
haviour to  him  ;  but  I  was  as  ignorant  of 
his   merit   as  of  Iris  birth.     Indeed,  Miss 
Western,  I  have  used  him  cruelly — Indeed 
I  have.'     Here   the  good  man  wiped  his 
eyes,  and  after  a  short  pause  proceeded — 
'  I  never  shall  be  able  to  reward  him  for  his 
sufferings   without  your   assistance.     Be- 
lieve me,  most  amiable  young  lady,  I  must 
have  a  great  esteem  of  that  offering  which 
I  make  to   your  worth.     I  know  he  hath 
been  guilty  of  faults ;  but  there   is  grea 
goodness  of  heart  at  the  bottom.     Believe 
me,  madam,  there  is '     Here  he  stop- 
ped, seeming  to  expect  an  answer,  whicn 
he   presently  received  from  Sophia,  alter 
she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the 
hurry  of  spirits  into  which  so  strange  and 
sudden   information   had   thrown   her:  'I 
sincerely  wish  you  joy,  sir,  of  a  discovery 
in  which  you  seem  to  have  such  satisfac- 
tion.    I  doubt  not  but  you  Avill   have  all 
the  comfi)rt  you  can  promise  yourself  Irom 
it.     The  voung  gentleman  hath  certainlv 
a  thousand  good  qualities,  which  makes  it 
impossible  lie  should   not  behave  well   tc 
such  an  uncle.' 

'I  hope,  madam,'  said  Ailworthy,  'he 
hath  those  good  qualities  which  must  make 
him  a  good  husband.  He  must.  I  am  sure, 
be  of  all  men  the  most  abandoned,  if  a  lady 
of  your  merit  should  condescend — '  '  You 
must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Ailworthy,'  answered 
Sophia;  'I  cannot  listen  to  a  proposal  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  convinced, 
hath  much  merit;  but  I  shall  never  re- 
ceive IVIr.  Jones  as  one  who  is  to  be  my 
husband — Upon  my  honour  I  never  will.* 
— 'Pardon  me,  madam,'  cries  Ailworthy, 
'  if  I  am  a  little  surprised,  after  Avhat  I  hav? 
heard  from  Mr.  Western.  I  hope  the  ur 
happy  young  man  hath  done  nothing  to 
forteit  your  good  opinion,  if  he  had  evci 
the  honour  to  enjoy  it.  Perhaps  he  m^iy 
have  been  misrepresented  to  you,  as  he 
was  to  me.  The  same  villany  niay  have 
injured  him  every  where.     He  is  no  mur- 
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Jerer,  1  assure  you,  as  he  hath  been  called.' 
— 'Mr.  Allwortljy,'  answered  S()j)liia,  '1 
have  toltl  you  my  resolution.  I  wondc^r 
not  at  wluit  my  liither  hath  lold  you  ;  hul 
whatever  liis  apj)rchensions  or  lears  have 
been,  if  I  know  my  lieart,  1  ha-'^e  given  no 
occaiaoa  for  tiiem  ;  since  it  hath  always 
heea  a  fixed  princijilo  witii  me,  never  to 
nave  married  without  liis  consent.  This 
N,  I  thinif,  the  duty  of  a  child  to  a  parent ; 
and  this,  I  hope,  notiiing  could  ever  have 
prevailed  with  me  to  swerve  from.  1  do 
not  indeed  conceive,  that  the  authority  of 
any  parent  can  oblige  us  to  many  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  inclinations.  To  avoid  a 
Vbrce  of  tiiis  kind,  which  I  had  reason  to 
suspect,  I  left  my  fatlier's  house,  and  sought 
protection  elsewhere.  This  is  the  truth  of 
my  story  ;  and  if  the  world,  or  my  father, 
carry  my  intentions  any  farther,  my  own 
conscience  will  acquit  mc.' — '  I  hear  you. 
Miss  Western,'  cries  AUworthy,  '  with  ad- 
miration. I  admire  the  justness  of  your 
sentiments ;  but  surely  tiicre  is  more  in 
this.  I  am  cautious  of  offendinir  you, 
young  kdy  ;  but  am  I  to  look  on  all  which 
1  have  hitherto  heard  or  seen  as  a  dream 
only.''  And  have  you  suffered  so  much 
cruelty  from  your  father  on  the  account  of 
a  man  to  vWiom  you  have  been  always  ab- 
solutely indifierent  ?' — '  I  beg,  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy,'  answered  Sophia,  '  you  \v\\\  not  insist 
on  my  reasons — Yes,  I  have  suffered  in- 
deed ;  I  will  not,  Mr.  Alhvorthy,  conceal — 
1  will  be  very  sincere  v/ith  you — I  own  I 
had  a  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones — I  be- 
lieve— I  know  I  have  suffered  for  my  opi- 
nion.— I  have  been  treated  cruelly  by  my 
Runt,  as  well  as  by  my  father;  but  that  is 
now  past.  I  beg  I  may  not  be  farther 
pressed ;  for  whatever  hath  been,  my  reso- 
lution is  now  fixed.  Your  nephew,  sir, 
hath  many  virtues — he  hath  great  virtues, 
Mr.  AUworthy.  I  question  not  but  he 
Vv'ill  do  you  lionour  in  the  world,  and  make 
you  happy.' — '  I  wish  I  could  make  him  so, 
madam,  replied  AUworthy;  but  that  I  am 
convinced  is  only  in  your  power.  It  is 
that  conviction  which  hath  made  me  so 
earnest  a  solicitor  in  his  favour.' — '  You 
are  deceived,  indeed, sir;  you  are  deceived,' 
Baid  Sophia.  '  I  hope  not  by  him — it  is 
sufficient  to  have  deceived  me.  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  I  must  insist  on  being  pressed  no 
farther  on  this  subject.  I  should  be  sorry 
— nay,  I  will  not  injure  him  in  your  favour. 
I  wsh  Mr.  Jones  very  avcII.  I  sincerely 
wish  him  well ;  and  I  repeat  it  again  to 
70U,  whatever  demerit  he  may  have  to 
aie,  I  am  certain  he  hath  many  good  quali- 
ties. I  do  not  disown  my  former  thoughts, 
but  inthing  can  ever  recall  them.  At 
present  tliere  is  not  a  r;ian  upon  earth 
n1u>m  I  would  more  resolutely  reject  than 


Mr.  Joiie3;  nor  would  the  addresses  of 
iMr.  Bli/i!  himself  be  less  agreeable  to  me. 
Western  had  been  bng  impatient  for 
the  ev(.'nt  of  this  conference^  and  was  nu-l 
now  arrived  at  the  door  to  listen ;  wheii 
having  heard  the  last  sentiments  cf  in? 
daughter's  heart,  lie  lost  all  tcmpc^r,  and, 
hursling  open  the  door  in  a  rage,  cried  on*, 
'It  is  a  lie.  It  is  a  d — n'd  lie.  It  is  ai^ 
owing  to  that  d — n'd  rascal,  Jones  ;  and  il 
she  could  get  at  un,  she'd  ha'  un  any  hour 
of  the  day.'  Here  AUworthy  interposed, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  squire  with 
some  anger  in  his  look,  lie  said,  '  Mr.  Wes- 
tern you  liave  not  kept  your  word  with 
me.  You  promised  to  abstain  from  ail 
violence.' — 'Why,  so  I  did,'  cries  Wes- 
tern, '  as  long  as  it  Avas  possible  ;  but  to 
hear  a  wench  tellir.g  such  confounded  liefr;. 
Zounds  !  doth  she  think  if  she  can  make 
vools  of  other  volk,  she  make  one  of  mc  f 
No,  no,  I  know  her  better  man  thee  dost.^ 
— '  I  am  sorry  to  tel'  you,  sir,'  answered 
AUworthy,  '  it  doth  not  appear,  by  your 
behaviour  to  this  young  lady,  that  you 
know  her  at  all.  I  ask  pardon  for  what  3 
say;  but  I  think  our  intimacy,  your  own 
desires,  and  tlie  occasion,  justify  me.  Slie 
is  your  daughter,  Mr.  Western,  and  I  thiiik 
she  doth  honour  to  your  name^  If  I  was 
capable  of  envy,  I  should  sooner  envy  you 
on  this  account,  than  any  other  man  what- 
ever.'— '  Od-rabbit  it,'  cries  tlie  squire,  'I 
wish  she  was  thine,  with  all  my  heart — 
wouldst  soon  be  glad  to  bo  rid  of  the  trou- 
ble o'  her.' — '  Indeed,  my  good  friend,'  an- 
swered AUworthy,  'you  yourself  are  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  you  complain  of. 
Place  that  confidence  in  the  young  lady 
Avhich  she  so  well  deserves,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain you  Avill  be  the  happiest  father  on 
earth.' — 'I  confidence  in  herl'  cries  the 
squire;  ''Sblood!  what  confidence  can  I 
place  in  her,  when  she  won't  do  a«  I  would 
ha'  her  ?  Let  her  gi  but  her  consent  to 
marry  as  I  would  ha'  her,  and  I'll  place  as- 
much  confidence  in  her  as  wouldst  ha'  me.' 
— '  You  have  no  right,  neighbour,'  an- 
swered AUworthy,  'to  insist  on  any  such 
consent.  A  negative  voice  your  daughtei 
allows  you,  and  God  and  Nature  have 
thought  proper  to  allow  you  no  more.' — 
'  A  negative  voice !'  cries  the  squire.  'Ay  ' 
ay  !  I'll  show  you  what  a  negative  voice  1 
ha' — Go  along,  go  into  your  chamber,  go, 
you  stubborn — '  '  Indeed,  Mr.  Western;* 
said  AUworthy  ;  '  indeed  you  use  her  crti 
elly — I  cannot  bear  to  see  this — You  shall, 
you  must  behave  to  her  in  a  kinder  man- 
ner. She  deserves  the  best  of  treatment. 
— 'Yes,  yes,'  said  the  squire;  'I  know 
what  she  dcj^erves :  now  she's  gone  I'll  ."^how 
yju  what  she  deserves.  See  here,  sir;  heitf 
is  a  letter  froiT    mv  cousin,  my  Lady  Bel 
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laston,  in  which  she  is  so  kind  to  f^i  me  to 
jnderstand,  that  the  fellow  is  got  out  of 
prison  again;  and  here  siie  advises  me  to 
take  all  the  cai'e  I  can  o'  the  wench.  Od- 
Kookcrs !  neifihboiir  Allvvorthy,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  govern  a  daughter.' 

Tlie  squire  ended  iiis  speech  with  fsome 
compliments  to  his  own  sagacity ;  and  then 
Allwortliy,  after  a  formal  preface,  acquaint- 
ed liim  with  the  whole  discovery  which  he 
had  made  concerning  Jones,  with  his  an- 
ger to  Blifil.  and  with  every  particular 
which  liad  been  disclosed  to  the  reader  in 
the  preceding  chapters. 

Men  over-violent  in  their  dispositions 
are,  for  the  most  part  as  changeable  in 
them.  No  sooner,  then,  was  Western  in- 
formed of  Mr.  Alhvorthy's  intention  to 
make  Jones  Jiisheir,  than  he  joined  heartily 
with  the  uncle  in  every  commendation  of 
the  nephew,  and  became  as  eager  for  her 
marriage  with  Jones,  as  he  liad  before  been 
to  couple  her  to  Blifil. 

Here  Mr.  Allvvorthy  was  again  forced  to 
interpose,  and  to  relate  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Sophia,  at  which  he  tes- 
tified great  surprise. 

The  squire  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
looked  wild  with  astonishment  at  this  ac- 
count. At.  last  he  cried  out,  '  Why,  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  neighbour  All- 
worthy  .''  Vond  o'  un  slie  Avas,  that  I'll  be 
Bworn  to.  Od-zookers !  I  have  hit  o't.  As 
eure  as  a  gun,  I  have  hit  o'  the  very  right 
o't.  It's  all  along  o'  zister.  The  girl 
hath  got  a  hankering  after  this  son  of 
a  whore  of  a  lord.  I  vound  em  together 
at  my  cousin,  my  Lady  Bcllaston's.  He 
hath  turned  the  head  o'  her,  that's  certain : 
but  d — n  me  if  he  shall  ha'  her — I'll  ha' no 
lords  nor  courtiers  in  my  vamily.' 

Allvvorthy  now  made  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  repeated  his  resolution  to  avoid 
ail  violent  measures,  and  very  earnestly 
recommended  "gentle  methods  to  Mr.  Wes- 
tern, as  those  by  which  he  might  be  as- 
sured of  succeeding  best  v/ith  his  daughter. 
He  then  took  his  leave,  and  returned  back 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  but  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  squire, 
in  promising  to  bring  Mr.  Jones  to  visit 
him  that  afternoon,  Ihat  he  might,  as  he 
t;aid,  'make  all  matters  up  with  the  young 
gentleman.'  At  Mr.  Alhvorthy's  depar- 
ture, Western  promised  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice, m  his  behaviour  to  Sophia,  sayino-, 
'  I  don't  know  how  'tis,  but  d — n  me,  All- 
worthy,  if  you  don't  make  me  always  do 
lust  aa  you  please  ;  and  yet  I  have  as  good 
an  estate  as  you,  and  am  in  the  commission 
of  f ne  ^acc  318  well  as  yourself.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

Wherein  the  hislcny   bc*rms  to  draw   taaards    < 
conclusiwu 

When  Allworthy  returned  to  his  lodg'- 
ings,  he  heard  Mr.  Jones  was  just  arrived 
before  him.  He  hurried  therefore  instantijr 
into  an  empty  chamber,  whither  he  ordered 
Mr.  Jones  to  be  brought  to  him  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  tender 
or  moving  scene,  than  the  meeting  between 
the  uncle  and  nephew,  (for  Mrs.  Waters, 
as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  had  at  her 
last  visit  discovered  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
birth.)  The  first  agonies  of  joy  which 
were  felt  on  both  sides  are,  indeed,  beyond 
my  power  to  describe :  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, attempt  it.  After  Allworthy  had 
raised  Jones  ti-om  his  feet,  where  he  had 
prostrated  himself,  and  received  him  into 
his  arms,  '  O,  my  child!'  he  cried,  'how 
have  I  been  to  blame!  how  have  I  injured 
you  !  What  amends  can  I  ever  make  you 
for  those  unkind,  those  unjust  suspicions, 
which  I  have  entertained;  and  for  all  the 
sufferings  they  have  occasioned  to  \^ou  ?' — 
'  Am  I  not  now  made  amends?'  cries  Jones  : 
'  Would  not  my  sufierings,  if  they  had  been 
ten  times  greater,  liave  been  now  richly 
repaid  .''  O,  my  dear  uncle  !  this  goodness, 
this  tenderness,  overpowers,  unmans,  de- 
stroys me.  I  cannot  bear  the  transports, 
which  flow  so  fast  upon  me.  To  be  again 
restored  to  your  presence,  to  your  favour; 
to  be  once  more  thus  kindly  received  by  my 
great,  my  noble,  my  generous  benefiictor — ' 
'  Indeed,  child,'  cries  Allworthy,   '  I  have 

used  you  cruelly.' He  then  explained 

to  him  all  the  treachery  of  Blifil,  and  again 
repeated  expressions  of  the  utmost  concern, 
for  having  been  induced  by  that  treachery 
to  use  him  so  ill.  '  O,  talk  not  so !'  an- 
swered Jones;  'indeed,  sir, you  have  used 
me  nobly.  The  Avisest  man  might  be  de- 
ceived as  you  were;  and  under  such  a  de- 
ception, the  best  must  have  acted  just  ai 
you  did.  Your  goodness  displayed  itsell 
in  the  midst  of  your  anger,  just  as  it  then 
seemed.  I  owe  every  thing  to  that  good- 
ness of  Avliich  I  have  been  most  unworthy. 
Do  not  put  me  on  self-accusation,  by  carry- 
ing your  generous  sentiments  too  far.  Alas! 
sir,  I  have  not  been  punished  more  than  ! 
have  deserved ;  and  it  shall  be  the  who^e 
business  of  my  future  life  to  deserve  that 
happiness  you  now  bestow  on  me  ;  for  be- 
litn-e  me,  my  dear  uncle,  my  punishment 
hath  not  been  thrown  away  upon  me : 
though  I  have  been  a  great,  I  am  not  a 
hardened  sinner ;  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
had  time  to  reflect  on  my  past  life,  where, 
tiiough  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  any 
i  gross  vjllany,  yet  I  can  discern  follies  Hnd 
j  vices  more  tlian  enow  lo  repent  and  to  b> 
'ashamed  of;  foiiies  which  iiave  been  a 
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tended  with  dreadful  con.sequencoR  (o  niy- 
se\i\  and  have  brought  mc  lo  the  nriiik   o! 

ilcstniction.' 'I   am    rejoiced,    my    dear 

child,'  answered  Allworthy,  '  to  hear  you 
talk  thus  sensibly ;  for  as  I  am  convinced 
hypocrisy,  (ujood  Heaven !  how  have  I 
been  imj)osed  on  by  it  in  other!)  was  never 
amoMf^  your  faults;  so  1  can  readily  be- 
lieve all  you  say. 

'  You  now  see,  Tom,  lo  what  dangers 
imprudence  alone  may  subject  virtue,  (lor 
virtue,  I  am  now  convinced,  you  love  in  a 
great  degree.)  Prudence  is  indeed  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves;  and  if 
we  will  be  vso  much  our  own  caiemies  as  to 
neglect  it,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  world 
is  deficient  in  disciiarging  their  duty  to  us  ; 
for  when  a  man  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
own  ruin,  others  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  too 
apt  to  build  upon  it.  You  say,  however, 
you  have  seen  your  errors,  and  will  reform 
them.  I  firmly  believe  you,  my  dear  child  ; 
and,  therefore,  from  this  moment,  you  shall 
never  be  reminded  of  tiiem  by  me.  Re- 
member them  only  yourself  so  far,  as  for 
the  future  to  teach  you  the  better  to  avoid 
them ;  but  still  remember,  for  your  com- 
fort, that  there  is  tliis  great  difl'erence  be- 
tween those  faults  which  candour  may 
construe^into  imprudence,  and  those  which 
can  be  deduced  from  villany  only-  The 
former,  perhaps,  are  even  more  apt  xo  sub- 
ject a  man  to  ruin;  but  if  he  reform,  his 
character  will,  at  length,  be  totally  re- 
trieved ;  the  world,  though  not  immediate- 
ly, will,  in  time,  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and 
he  may  reflect,  not  without  some  mixture 
of  pleasure,  on  the  dangers  he  hath  escaped; 
but  villany,  my  boy,  when  once  discovered, 
is  irretrievable  ;  the  stains  which  this  leaves 
behind,  no  time  will  wash  away.  The 
censures  of  mankind  v/ill  pursue  the  wretch, 
their  scorn  will  abash  him  in  public  ;  and 
if  shame  drives  him  into  retirement,  he 
will  go  to  it  with  all  those  terrors  with 
which  a  weary  child,  who  is  afraid  of  hob- 
goblins, retreats  from  company  to  go  to 
bed  alone.  Here  his  murdered  conscience 
will  haunt  him.  Repose,  like  a  false  friend, 
will  fly  from  him.  Wherever  he  turns  his 
eyes,  horror  presents  itself;  if  he  looks 
backward,  unavailable  repentance  treads 
on  his  lieels  ;  if  forward,  incurable  despair 
stares  him  in  the  face  ;  till,  like  a  con- 
demned prisoner  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
i;e  detests  his  present  condition,  and  yet 
dreads  the  consequence  of  that  hour  which 
is  to  re.ieve  him  from  it.  Comfort  your- 
self, I  say,  my  child,  that  this  is  not  your 
case ;  and  rejoice,  with  thankfulness  to 
him  who  hath  suffered  you  to  see  your 
errc  rs,  before  they  have  brought  on  you 
Ojal  destruction,  to  which  a  persistance  in 
''^cn  those  errors  must  have  led  y:)u.  You 
have  dpserted  them  :  and  t!ie  propoect  now 


before  you  is  such,  that  happiness  ueeraa 
in  your  power.'  At  these  words  Jone* 
ii'tciied  a  (lee[)  sigh;  upon  which,  when 
Allworthy  remonstrated,  he  said,  'hir,  1 
will  conceal  nothing  from  you  :  I  fear  triere 
is  one  conseqAience  of  my  vices  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  retrieve.  O,  my  dear  uncle  !  I 
have  lost  a  treasure.' — '  You  need  say  no 
more,'  answered  Allworthy  ;  '  1  will  be  ex- 
plicit with  you  ;  I  know  what  you  lament ; 
I  have  seen  the  young  lady,  and  have  dis- 
coursed with  her  concerning  you.  This  I 
must  insist  on,  as  an  earnest  of  your  sin- 
cerity in  all  you  l.ave  said,  and  of  the  stead- 
fiistness  of  your  resolution,  that  you  obey 
me  in  one  instance — To  abide  entirely  by 
the  determination  of  the  young  lady,  whe- 
ther  it  shall  be  in  your  favo.ur,  or  no.  She 
hath  already  sufli^red  enough  from  solici- 
tations which  I  hate  to  think  of;  she  shall 
owe  no  further  constraint  to  my  family : 
I  know  her  father  will  be  as  ready  to  tor- 
ment her  now  on  your  account,  as  lie 
hath  formerly  been  on  another's;  but  I 
am  determined  she  shall  sufler  n.3  more 
confinement,  no  more  violence,  no  more 
uneasy  liours.' — '  O,  my  dear  uncle  I'  an- 
swered Jones,  '  lay,  I  beseech  you,  some 
command  on  me,  in  which  I  shall  have 
some  merit  in  obedience.  Believe  me,  sir^ 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  could  disobe}/ 
you,  would  be  to  give  an  uneasy  moment 
lo  my  Sophia.  No,  sir,  if  I  am  so  misera 
ble  to  have  incurred  her  displeasure  beyond 
af.  hopes  of  forgiveness,  that  alone,  with 
the  dreadful  reflection  of  causing  her  mise- 
ry, will  be  sufficient  to  overpower  me. 
To  call  Sophia  mine  is  the  greatest,  and 
now  the  only  additional  blessing  which 
Heaven  can  bestow ;  but  it  is  a  blessing 
which  I  must  owe  to  her  alone.' — 'I  will 
not  flatter  you,  child,'  cries  Allworthy  ;  '  J 
fear  your  case  is  desperate  :  I  never  saw 
stronger  marks  of  an  unalterable  resc-lutior 
in  any  person,  than  appeared  in  her  vehe- 
ment declarations  against  receiving  your 
addresses;  for  which,  perhaps,  you  can 
account  better  than  myself.' — "^  Oh,  sir !  1 
can  account  too  well,'  answered  Jones ;  '  1 
have  sinned  against  her  beyond  all  hope  ol 
pardon;  and,  guilty  as  I  am,  my  guilt  un- 
fortunately appears  to  her  in  ten  times 
blacker  than  the  real  colours.  O,  my  dear 
uncle !  I  find  my  follies  are  irretrievable ; 
and  all  your  goodness  cannot  save  me  from 
perdition.'  A  servant  now  acquainted  therj., 
that  Mr.  Western  was  below  stairs;  for  his 
eagerness  to  see  Jones  could  not  wait  til! 
the  afternoon.  Upon  which  Jone5.\  whose 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  begged  his  uncie  to 
entertain  Western  a  i^cw  minutes,  till  he  a 
little  recovered  himself:  to  wliich  the  good 
man  consented;  and  having  ordered  Mr. 
Western  to  be  shov/n  into  a  parlour,  weut 
down  to  him. 
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Mrs.  Miller  no  sooner  heard  that  Jones 
was  alone,  (for  she  had  not  yet  seen  him 
Eince  his  release  from  prison,)  than  she 
came  eairerly  into  the  room,  and  advancinir 
towards  Jones,  wisiied  him  heartily  joy  of 
his  new-found  uncle,  and  his  happy  recon- 
cdiation  ;  addinfr,  'I  wish  I  could  ;Lrive  you 
jOy  on  another  account,  my  dear  child  ;  hut 
any  thing  so  inexorahle  1  never  saw.' 

Jones  with  some  appearance  of  surprise, 
asked  her  what  she  meant.  'Why.  then,' 
says  she,  '  I  have  been  with  your  younjr 
lady,  and  have  explained  all  matters  to 
her,  as  they  were  told  me  by  my  son  Nitrht- 
in<TaIe.  She  can  have  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  letter  ;  of  that  I  am  certahi ;  f()r 
1  told  her  niy  son  Nightingale  was  ready 
to  take  his  oath,  if  sho  ])leased,  that  it  was 
all  his  own  invention,  and  the  letter  of  his 
inditing.  I  told  her  the  vcr}^  reason  of 
sending  the  letter  ought  to  reconmiend 
you  to  her  the  more,  as  it. was  all  upon  her 
account,  and  a  plain  proof,  that  you  was 
resolved  to  quit  all  your  profligacy  for  the 
future;  that  you  had  never  been  guilty  of 
a  single  instance  of  infidelity  to  her  since 
your  seeing  her  in  town :  I  am  afraid  I 
went  too  far  there ;  but  Heaven  forgive 
me !  I  hope  your  future  behaviour  will  be 
my  justification.  I  am  sure  I  have  said  all 
I  can  ;  but  ail  to  no  purpose.  She  remains 
inflexible.  She  says,  she  had  forgiven 
many  faults  on  account  of  youth;  but  ex- 
pressed such  detestation  of  the  character  of 
a  libertine,  that  she  absolutely  silenced  me. 
[  often  attempted  to  excuse  you ;  but  the 
justness  of  her  accusation  flew  in  my  face. 
Upon  my  honour  she  is  a  lovely  woman, 
and  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  sensible 
creatures  I  ever  saw.  I  could  have  almost 
kissed  her  for  one  expression  she  made  use 
of.  It  was  a  sentiment  worthy  of  Seneca, 
or  of  a  bishop.  "J  once  fancied,  madam," 
said  she,  "  I  had  discovered  great  good- 
ness of  heart  in  Mr.  Jones ;  and  for  that  I 
own  I  had  a  sincere  esteem;  but  an  entire 
profligacy  of  manners  will  corrupt  the  best 
heart  in  the  world;  and  all  which  a  good 
natured  libertine  can  expect,  is,  that  we 
should  mix  some  grains  of  pity  with  our 
contempt  and  abhorrence."  She  is  an 
angelic  creature,  that  is  the  truth  on't.' — 
•O.Mrs.  Miller!'  answered  Jones,  'can  I 
bear  to  think  I  have  lost  such  an  angel !' — 
'  Lost !  no,'  cries  Mrs.  Miller  ;  '  I  liope  you 
have  not  lost  her  yet.  llesolv^e  to  leave 
&uch  vicious  courses,  and  you  may  yet  have 
hopes  ;  nav,  if  she  should  remain  inexora- 
ble, there  is  another  young  lad,y,  a  sweet 
pretty  young  lady,  and  a  swiniiieing  for- 
tune, who  is  absolutely  dying  for  love  of 
vou.  1  heard  of  it  this  very  morning,  and 
\  told  it  to  Miss  Western  ;  nay,  I  went  a 
little  beyond  the  truth  ?gain ;  for  I  told  her 
you  had  refjeed  her;  but  indeed  I  knew 


you  i^ould  refiwe  her.  A)id  here  I  inii.-t 
give  you  a  little  comfort:  when  I  h.cl- 
tioned  the  young  lady's  name,  who  is  n» 
other  than  the  pretty  wid()\v^  Hunt,  I 
thought  she  turned  pale  ;  but  when  1  said 
you  had  refused  her,  I  will  be  sworn  he' 
face  was  all  over  scarlet  in  an  instant;  ana 
these  were  her  very  words,  "I  will  no< 
deny  l)ut  that  I  believe  he  has  seme  afTcc 
tion  for  me."  ' 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Western,  who  could  no 
longer  be  kept  out  of  the  room  even  by  the 
authority  of  AUworthy  Iiimself;  though 
this,  as  we  have  often  seen,  had  a  wonder- 
ful power  over  him. 

Western  immediately  went  up  to  Jones, 
crying  out,  '  My  old  friend,  Tom,  I  cm 
glad  to  see  thee  with  all  my  heart.  All 
past  must  be  forgotten.  I  could  not  intend 
any  affront  to  thee,  because,  as  AUworthy 
here  knows,  nay,  dost  know  it  thyself,  *I 
took  thee  for  another  person  ;  and  where 
a  body  means  no  liarm,  what  s'gnifies  a 
hasty  Vv^ord  or  two  ?  One  Christian  must 
forget  and  forgive  another.' — 'I  hope,  sir,' 
said  Jones,  '  I  shall  never  forget  llie  many 
obligations  I  have  had  to  you ;  but  as  for 
any  oflence  towards  me,  I  declare  I  am 
an  utter  stranger.' — '  A't,'  says  W^estern  ; 
'then  give  me  thy  fist;  a't  as  hearty  ar 
honest  cock  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Come 
along  with  me  ;  I'll  carry  thee  to  thy  mis- 
tress this  moment.'  Here  AUworthy  inter- 
posed ;  and  the  squire,  being  unable  to 
prevail  either  with  the  uncle  or  nephew 
was,  after  some  litigation,  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  delay  introducing  Jones  to  Sophia 
till  the  afternoon ;  at  which  time  AUworthy, 
as  well  in  compassion  to  Jones,  as  in  com 
pliance  with  the  eager  desires  of  Western, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  promise  to  attend 
at  the  tea-table. 

The  conversation  which  now  ensued 
was  pleasant  enough;  and  with  which, 
had  it  happened  earlier  in  our  history,  wc 
would  have  entertained  our  reader  ;  but  as 
we  have  now  leisure  only  to  attend  to  what 
is  very  material,  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  thaf 
matters  being  entirely  adjusted  as  to  the 
afternoon  visit,  Mr.  Western  again  re- 
turned home. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  history  draics  nearer  to  a  conch'sion. 

When  Mr.  Western  was  departed,  Jone:^ 
began  to  inform  Mr.  AUworthy  and  Mm. 
Miller,  that  his  liberty  had  been  procured 
by  two  noble  lords,  who,  together  with 
two  surgeons,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Night- 
ingale's, had  attended  the  magistrate  bi^ 
whom  lie  had  been  committed,  and  by 
whom,   on  the  surgeon's  oaths,  that  tht 
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voundcJ  f)er3on  was  out  of  all  m.'inner  of 
dani^cT  from  his  wound,  he  wa  >  (lisch:ir<r('(l. 

One  only  of  tiiese  lords,  he  said,  he  had 
ever  seen  hofore,  and  that  no  more  than 
(Mice  ;  but  the  other  had  greatly  surprised 
hitn,  by  asking  his  ])ardon  lor  an  ollenee 
ne  had  been  guilty  of  towards  him,  occa- 
sioned, he  said,  entirel}  by  his  ignorance 
who  he  was. 

Now  the  reality  of  the  case,  with  which 
joncs  was  not  acquainted  till  afterwards, 
v/as  this  : — The  lieutenant  whom  Lord 
Fellamar  had  employed,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Lady  Bellaston,  to  press  Jones, 
as  a  vagabond,  into  the  sea-service,  when 
he  came  to  report  to  his  lordship  the  event 
wliich  we  have  before  seen,  spoke  very  fa- 
vourably of  the  beliaviour  of  Mr.  Jones  on 
all  accounts  and  strongly  assured  that  lord, 
that  he  must  have  mistaken  the  person,  for 
that  Jones  was  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  in- 
somuch that  his  lordship,  wlio  was  strictly 
a  man  of  honour,  and  would  by  no  means 
have  been  guilty  of  an  action  which  the 
world  in  o;eneral  would  liave  condemned, 
began  to  oe  much  concerned  for  the  ad- 
vice which  he  had  taken. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Lord 
Fellamar  happened  to  dine  with  the  Irish 
peer,  v/ho,  in  a  conversation  upon  the  duel, 
acquainted  his  company  Avith  the  character 
of  Fitzpatrick;  to  which  indeed  he  did  not 
do  strict  justice,  especially  in  what  related 
to  liis  lady.  He  said,  she  was  the  most 
innoccntj  the  most  injured  woman  alive, 
and  that  from  compassion  alone  he  had 
undertaken  her  cause.  He  then  declared 
an  intention  of  going  the  next  morning  to 
Fitz Patrick's  lodgings,  in  order  to  prevail 
with  him,  if  possible,  to  consent  to  a  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife,  who,  the  peer  said, 
was  in  apprehensions  for  her  life,  if  she 
should  ever  return  to  be  under  the  power 
of  her  husband.  Lord  Fellamar  agreed  to 
go  with  him,  that  he  might  satisly  himself 
more  concerning  Jones,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  duel ;  ibr  he  was  by  no 
means  easy  concerning  the  part  he  had 
acted.  The  moment  his  lordship  gave  a 
hint  of  his  readiness  to  assist  in  the  deli- 
very of  the  lady,  it  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  other  nobleman,  who  depended 
much  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Fellamar, 
^3  he  thought  it  would  greatly  contribute 
to  awe  Fitzpatrick  into  a  compliance ;  and 
perhaps  he  was  in  the  right ;  for  the  poor 
irishman  no  sooner  saw  these  noble  peers 
had  undertaken  the  cause  of  his  wife,  than 
he  submitted,  and  articles  of  separation 
were  soon  drawn  up,  and  signed  between 
the  parties. 

Fitzpatrick  had  been  so  well  satisfied  by 

Mrs.  Waters  concerning  the  innocence  of 

his  wife  with  Jones  at  Upton,  or  perhaps, 

horn  some  othei  Tcksons,  wat  p.  w  become 
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so  indifferent  to  that  matter,  that  he  spoiic 
highly  in  favour  of  Jones  to  liOrd  Fellamar 
look  all  the  blame  ujjon  himself,  and  said 
the  other  had  behaved  very  much  like  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  hortiur ;  Lud 
upon  that  lord's  further  inquiry  concc]n- 
ing  Mr.  Jones,  Fitzpatrick  tola  him,  he 
was  n('i)hew  to  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
fashion  and  fortune,  which  was  the  account 
he  had  just  received  from  Mrs.  Waters, 
after  her  interview  with  Dowling. 

Lord  Fellamar  now  thought  it  behooved 
him  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make 
satisfaction  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
so  grossly  injured  ;  and,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  rivalship,  (for  he  liad  novv 
given  over  all  thoughts  of  Sophia,)  deter- 
mined to  procure  Mr.  Jones's  liberty,  being 
satisfied,  as  well  from  Fitzpatrick  as  his 
surgeon,  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 
He  therefore  prevailed  with  the  Irish  pee- 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  wliere 
Jones  was  confined,  to  whom  he  behaved 
as  we  have  already  related. 

When  Allworthy  returned  to  his  Jbdg- 
ings,  he  immediately  carried  Jones  into  hii 
room,  and  then  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  matter,  as  well  what  he  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Waters,  as  what  he  had  JLsco- 
vered  from  Mr.  Dowling. 

Jones  expressed  great  astonishment  and 
no  less  concern  at  this  account ;  but  without 
making  any  comment  or  observation  upon 
it.  And  now  a  message  was  brought  from 
Mr.  Blifil,  desiring  to  know  if  his  uncle  was 
at  leisure,  that  he  might  wait  upon  him. 
Allworthy  started  and  turiied  pale,  and 
then,  in  a  more  passionate  tone  than  I  be- 
lieve he  had  ever  used  before,  bid  the  ser- 
vant tell  Blifil  he  knew  him  not.  'Con- 
sider, dear  sir,'  cries  Jones,  in  a  tremblinnr 
voice.  '  I  have  considered,'  answered  All- 
worthy  ;  '  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  my 
message  to  the  villain.  No  one  can  carry 
him  the  sentence  of  his  own  ruin  so  pro- 
perly, as  the  man  Avhose  ruin  he  hath  so 
villanously  contrived.' — '  Pardcm  me,  dear 
sir,'  said  Jones ;  '  a  moment's  reflection 
will,  I  am  sure,  convince  you  of  the  con- 
trary. What  might  perhaps  be  but  justice 
from  another  tongue,  would  from  mine  be 
insult ;  and  to  whom  ?  my  own  brother, 
and  your  nephew.  Nor  did  he  use  me  so 
barbarously.  Indeed  that  would  have  been 
more  inexcusable  than  any  thing  he  hath 
done.  Fortune  may  tempt  men  of  no  very 
bad  dispositions  to  injustice;  but  ins  : its 
proceed  only  from  black  and  rancorous 
minds,  and  have  no  temptations  to  excuse 
them.  Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  to  do  no- 
thing by  him  in  the  present  height  of  your 
anger.  Consider,  my  dear  uncle,  I  was  not 
myself  condemned  unheard.'  Allwortny 
stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then  embraclnt, 
Jones,  he  said,  with  tears    oaishitg  f'f^'n 
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nconaintcd  Jones  wilh  the  discovery  wliicli 
he  had  made  conccrnin;^  the  500/.  hank- 
notes.  *  1  have,'  said  he,  '  already  consult- 
ed a  lawyer,  who  tells  me,  to  my  great  as- 
tonisimient,  that  there  is  no  punishment  for 
a  fraud  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  when  I  con- 
sider the  black  in<jratitude  of  this  follow 
towards  you,  I  think  a  highwayman,  com- 
pared to  him,  is  an  innocent  person.' 

*  Good  Heaven  i'  said  Jones, '  is  it  possi- 
ble ?  I  am  shocked  beyond  measure  at  this 
news.  I  thought  there  was  not  an  honester 
fellow  in  the  world.  The  temptation  of 
such  a  sum  was  too  great  for  liim  to  with- 
stand ;  for  smaller  matters  have  come  safe 
to  me  through  his  hand.  Indeed,  my  dear 
uncle,  you  must  sutler  me  to  call  it  weak- 
ness rather  than  ingratitude ;  for  I  am 
convinced  the  poor  li^llow  loves  me,  and 
hath  done  me  some  kindnesses,  which  I  can 
never  forget ;  nay,  I  believe  he  hath  re- 
pented of  this  very  act;  for  it  is  not  above 
a  day  or  two  ago,  when  my  aflairs  seemed 
in  the  mosl  desperate  situation,  that  he  vi- 
Bited  me  in  my  confinement,  and  offered 
me  any  money  I  wanted.  Consider,  sir, 
wnat  a  temptation  to  a  man  who  haih 
tasted  such  bitter  distress,  it  must  be,  to 
have  a  sum  in  his  possession,  which  must 
put  him  and  lii3  family  beyond  any  future 
possibility  of  suffering  the  like.' 

'Child,'  cries  Allworthy,  'you  carry  this 
forgiving  temper  too  far.  Such  mistaken 
mercy  is  not  only  weakness,  but  borders 
on  injustice,  and  is  very  pernicious  to  so- 
ciety, as  it  encourages  vice.  The  disho- 
nesty of  this  fellow,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned,  but  never  his  ingratitude.  And 
give  me  leave  to  say,  when  we  suffer  any 
temptation  to  atone  tor  dishonesty  itself,  we 
are  as  candid  and  merciful  as  we  ought  to 
be  ;  and  so  far  I  confess  I  have  gone ;  for 
I  have  often  pitied  the  fate  of  an  highway- 
man, when  I  have  been  on  the  grand  jury ; 
and  have  more  than  once  applied  to  the 
judge  on  the  behalf  of  such  as  have  had 
any  mitigating  circumstances  in  their  case ; 
but  when  dishonesty  is  attended  with  any 
blacker  crime,  such  as  cruelty,  murder,  in- 
gratitude, or  the  like,  compassion  and  for- 
giveness then  become  faults.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  fellow  is  a  villain,  and  he  shall 
be  punished ;  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  punish 
him.' 

Tbis  was  spoke  with  so  stern  a  voice, 
that  Jones  did  not  think  proper  to  make 
any  ren!y;  besides,  the  hour  appointed  by 
M'.  Vv'estern  now  drew  so  near,  that  he 
had  barely  time  left  to  dress  himself.  Here, 
therefore,  ended  the  present  dialogue,  and 
Jooes  retired  to  another  room,  where  Par- 
tridcre  attended,  according  to  order,  with 
his  ciothea. 

Partridge  had  scarce  seen  his  master 
since  the  ha^pv  discovery.     Tlie  Door  fel- 


low wa.s  unable  either  to  contain  orerpre:is 
his  transports.  He  behaved  like  one  frau 
tic,  and  made  almost  as  many  mistakn 
while  he  was  dressing  Jones,  as  I  iiaveaeen 
made  by  Harlequin  in  dressing  himself  on 
tkc  stage. 

His  memory,  however,  was  not  in  the  least 
deficient  He  recollected  now  manj'omenb 
and  presages  of  this  happy  event,  some  of 
which  he  had  remarked  at  the  time,  but 
many  more  he  no;v  remembered  ;  nor  did 
he  omit  the  dream  he  had  dreamt  that 
evening  before  his  meeting  with  Jones ; 
and  concluded  with  saying,  'I  always  told 
your  honour  something  boded  in  my  mind 
that  you  would  one  time  or  other  have  il 
in  your  power  to  make  my  fortune.'  Jone* 
assured  him  that  this  boding  should  as  cer- 
tainly be  verified  with  regard  to  liim,  as  ail 
the  other  omens  had  been  to  himself;  which 
did  not  a  little  add  to  all  the  raptures  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  already  conceived  on 
account  of  his  master. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Approaching  still  nearer  to  the  end, 

Jones  being  now  completely  dressed,  at- 
tended his  uncle  to  Mr.  Western's.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  figures  ever 
beheld,  and  his  person  alone  would  have 
charmed  the  greater  part  of  womankiiKl ; 
but  we  hope  it  hath  already  appeared  in 
this  history,  that  nature,  when  she  formed 
him,  did  not  totally  rely,  as  she  sometimes 
doth,  on  this  merit  only,  to  recommend  her 
work. 

Sophia,  who,  angry  as  she  was,  was 
hkewise  set  forth  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  which  I  leave  my  female  readers  to  ac- 
count, appeared  so  extremely  beautiful, 
that  even  Allworthy,  when  he  saw  her, 
could  not  forbear  whispering  Western, 
that  he  believed  she  was  the  finest  creature 
in  the  world.  To  which  Western  answered, 
in  a  whisper  overheard  by  all  present,  '  So 
much  the  better  for  Tom  ;  for  d — n  me  if 
he  shan't  ha'  the  tousling  her.'  Sophia 
was  all  over  scarlet  at  these  words,  while 
Tom's  countenance  was  altogether  as  pale, 
and  he  was  almost  ready  to  sink  from  his 
chair. 

The  tea-table  was  scaro?  removed,  be- 
fore Western  lugged  Allworthy  out  of  the 
room,  telling  him  he  had  business  of  conse- 
quence to  impart,  and  must  speak  with  him 
that  instant  in  private,  before  he  forgot  it. 

The  lovers  were  now  alone ;  and  it  will, 
I  question  not,  a])pear  strange  to  nian37 
readers,  that  those  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  one  another  when  danger  and  diffi- 
culty attended  their  conversation,  and  who 
seemed  so  eauer  to  rush  into  each   ^the^-'s 
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arms,  when  so  many  bars  lay  in  their  way, 
now  that  with  i^afciy  they  Avere  at  Hbcrty 
lo  say  or  do  wiiatever  they  pleased,  should 
hoth  remain  for  some  time  silent  and  mo- 
.ionless  ;  insomuch  that  a  stranger  of  mo- 
derate sag-acity  might  have  well  concluded, 
r.hey  were  mutually  indilTerent;  but  so  it 
was,  however  strange  it  may  seem  ;  both 
sat  with  Iheir  eyes  cast  downwards  on  the 
ground,  and  for  some  minutes  continued  in 
perfect  silence. 

Mr.  Jones,  during  this  interval,  attempted 
once  or  twice  to  speak,  but  was  absolutely 
rncapable,  muttering  only,  or  rather  sighing 
out  some  broken  words  ;  when  Sophia  at 
length,  partly  out  of  pity  to  him.  and  partly 
to  turn  the  discourse  from  the  subject 
which  she  knew  well  enough  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  open,  said  : 

'Sure,  sir,  you  are  the  most  fortunate 
man  in  the  world  in  this  discovery.' — '  And 
can  you  really,  madam,  think  me  so  for- 
tunate,' said  Jones,  sighing,  '  while  I  have 
incurred  your  displeasure  r' — '  Nay,  sir,' 
says  she,  '  as  to  that,  you  best  know 
whether  you  hav^e  deserved  it.' — '  Indeed, 
madam,'  answered  he,  '  you  yourself  are 
ns  well  apprised  of  all  my  demerits.  Mrs. 
Miller  hath  acquainted  you  with  the  whole 
truth.  O,  my  Sophia  !  am  I  never  to  hope 
for  forgiveness?' — 'I  think,  Mr.  Jones,' 
said  she.  'I  may  almost  depend  on  your 
own  justice,  and  leave  it  to  yourself  to  pass 
sentence  on  your  own  conduct.' — '  Alas  ! 
madam,'  answered  he,  'it  is  mercy,  and 
not  justice,  which  I  implore  at  your  hands. 
Justice  I  know  must  condemn  me.  Yet 
not  for  the  letter  I  sent  to  Lady  Bellaston. 
Of  that  I  most  solemnly  declare  you  have 
had  a  true  account.'  He  then  insisted 
much  on  the  security  given  him  by  Night- 
mgale,  of  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking  off, 
if,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  her  lady- 
ship should  have  accepted  his  offer;  but 
confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
indiscretion,  to  put  such  a  letter  as  that 
into  her  power,  'which,'  said  he,  'I  have 
dearly  paid  for,  in  the  effect  it  has  upon 
you.' 

*I  do  not,  I  cannot,' says  she,  'believe 
otherwise  of  that  letter  than  you  would 
have  me.  My  conduct,  I  think,  shows  you 
C  early  1  do  not  believe  there  is  much  in 
that.  And  yet,  Mr.  Jones,  have  I  not 
enough  to  resent?  After  what  passed  at 
Upton  so  soon  to  engage  in  a  new  amour 
with  anotlier  woman,  while  I  fancied,  and 
you  pretended,  your  heart  was  bleeding 
\nr  me  ?  Indeed,  you  have  acted  strangely. 
Can  I  believe  the  passion  you  have  pro- 
fessed to  ire  to  be  sincere?     Or,  if  I  can, 

hat  happiness  can  I  assure  myself  of  \yith 

It  nian  capable  of  so  much  inconstancv  ?' — 

f  > '  my  Sophia,'  '^"■rics  he.  *  do  not  doubt 

the  oinVerity  of  the  purest  passicr  that 


ever  infiamed  a  human  breast.  ThiuV, 
most  adorable  creature,  of  my  I'nhappy 
situation,  of  my  de.sj)air.  Could  I,  my  So- 
phia, have  flattered  myself  witli  the  most 
distant  hopes  of  being  ever  permitted  to 
throw  myself  at  your  i'vci  in  the  mani;er  I  do 
now,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power 
of  any  other  woman  to  have  inspired  a 
thought  which  the  severest  chastity  could 
have  condemned.  Inconstancy  to  you  !  O 
Sophia  !  if  you  can  liave  goodness  enough 
to  pardon  what  is  past,  do  not  let  any  cruel 
future  apprehensions  shut  your  mercy 
against  me.  No  repentance  was  ever 
more  sincere.  O !  let  it  reconcile  me  to 
my  Heaven  in  this  dear  bosom.' — '  Sincere 
repentance,  Mr.  Jones,'  answered  she, 
'  will  obtain  the  pardon  of  a  sinner  ;  but  it 
is  from  one  who  is  a  perfect  judge  of  that 
sincerity.  A  human  mind  may  be  imposed 
on  ;  nor  is  there  any  infallible  method  to 
prevent  it.  You  must  expect,  however, 
that  if  I  can  be  prevailed  on  by  your  re- 
pentance to  pardon  you,  I  will  at  least  in- 
sist on  the  strongest  proof  of  its  sincerity.' 
'  Name  any  proof  in  my  power,'  answer- 
ed Jones,  eaijerly.  '  Time,'  replied  siie  : 
'time  alone,  Mr.  Jones,  can  convince  me 
that  you  are  a  true  penitent,  and  have  re- 
solved to  abandon  these  vicious  courses, 
which  I  sliould  detest  you  for,  if  I  imagined 
you  capable  of  persevering  in  them.' — 'Dd 
not  imagine  it,'  cries  Jones.  '  On  my  knees 
I  entreat,  I  implore  your  confidence,  a  con- 
fidence which  it  shall  be  the  business  of  my 
life  to  deserve.' — '  Let  it,  then,'  said  she, 
'be  the  business  of  /some  part  of  your  life 
to  siiow  me  you  deserve  it.  I  think  I  have 
been  explicit  enough  in  assurino;  you,  that 
when  I  see  you  merit  my  confidence,  you 
will  obtain  it.  After  what  is  past,  sir,  car 
you  expect  I  should  take  you  upon  youi 
word  ?' 

He  replied,  '  Don't  believe  me  upon  my 
word ;  I  have  a  better  security,  a  pledge 
for  my  constancy,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
see  and  to  doubt.' — '  What  is  that  ?'  said 
Sophia,  a  Httle  surprised.  'I  will  shov.' 
3'ou,  my  charming  angel,'  cries  Jones,  seiz- 
inor  her  hand,  and  carrying  her  to  the  glass. 
'  There,  behold  it  there  in  that  lovely 
figure,  in  that  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes, 
tliat  mind  which  shines  through  those  eyes  : 
Can  the  man  who  shall  be  in  possession  ol 
these  be  inconstant?  Impossible',  my  So- 
phia: they  would  fix  a  Dorimant,  a  Lo'-d 
Rocliester.  Y'ou  could  not  doubt  it,  if  jou 
could  see  yourself  with  any  eyes  but  your 
own.'  Sophia  blushed,  and  half  smiled  ; 
but  forcing  an-ain  her  brow  into  a  frown— 
'  If  I  am  to  judge,'  said  she,  '  of  the  future 
by  the  past,  my  image  Avill  no  more  remaii, 
in  your  heart  when  I  am  out  of  your  sight 
than  it  will  in  this  glass  when  I  am  out  o 
thf  rooni.' — '  By  lieavf-in.  by  a"  that's  sa 
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rr'J,  8ai(?  Jones,  'it  nsvet  was  out  of  my 
hea't.  The  'lelicacy  dF  your  sex  cuimot 
conceive  tiie  grossncss  of  ours,  nor  liow 
itltlt  one  8on  of  amour  lias  to  do  with  the 
heait' — '1  will  never  marry  a  man,'  re- 
f)lie(l  Sophia,  very  <^rave!y,  'who  shall  not 
learn  refinement  en()u<rh  to  be  as  incai)al)lc 
OS  I  am  myself  of  maKiuir  such  a  (li.stinc- 
'ian.' — '  I  will  learn  it,'  said  Jones.  '  I  have 
learned  it  already.  The  first  moment  of 
hope  that  my  Sophia  miglit  be  my  wife, 
taui^ht  it  me  at  once  ;  and  all  the  rest  oi* 
her  sex  from  that  moment  became  as  little 
the  objects  of  desire  to  my  sense,  as  of  pas- 
sion to  my  heart.' — 'Well,'  said  Sophia, 
'  tiie  proof  of  this  must  l)e  from  time.  Your 
situation,  Mr.  Jones,  is  now  altered,  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  great  satisfiiction  in  the 
alteration.  You  will  now  want  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  near  me,  and  convincing 
me  that  your  mind  is  altered  too.' 

'  0  !  my  angel,'  cries  Jones,  '  how  shall 
I  thank  thy  goodness?  And  are  you  so 
good  to  own,  that  you  have  a  satisfaction 

in  my  prosperity  ? Believe  me,  believe 

me,  madam,  it  is  you  alone  have  given  a 
relish  to  that  pros])erity,  since  I  owe  to  it 
the  dear  hope — 0  !  my  Sophia,  let  it  not  be 
a  distant  one.  I  will  be  all  obedience  to 
your  commands.  I  will  not  dare  to  press 
any  thing  further  than  you  permit  me. 
Yet  let  me  entreat  you  to  appoint  a  short 
tria..  O  !  tell  me,  when  I  may  expect  you 
ivill  be  convinced  of  what  is  most  solemnly 
true.' — '  When  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
thus  far,  Mr.  Jones,'  said  she,  '  1  expect 
not  to  be  pressed.  Nay,  I  will  not.' — now 
do  not  look  so  unkindly  thus,  my  Sophia,' 
cries  he.  'I  did  not,  I  dare  not  press  you. 
Yet  permit  me  at  least  once  more  to  beg 
you  would  fix  the  period.  0 !  consider 
the  impatience  of  love  !' — '  A  twelvemonth, 
perhaps,' said  she.  '  O  !  my  Sophia,'  cries 
he,  'you  have  named  an  eternity.' — '  Per- 
haps, it  may  be  something  sooner,'  says 
she:  '  I  will  not  be  teazed.  If  your  passion 
for  me  be  what  I  would  have  it,  I  think 
you  may  now  be  easy.' — '  Easy,  Sophia, 
call  not  such  an  exulting  happiness  as  mine 
by  so  cold  a  name.  O!  transportingthought! 
am  I  not  assured  that  the  blessed  day  will 
come,  when  I  shall  call  you  mine ;  when 
fears  shall  be  no  more  ;  when  I  shall  have 
that  dear,  that  vast,  that  exquisite,  ecstatic 
delight  of  making  my  Sophia  happy?' — 
indeed,  sir,'  said  she,  'that  day  is  in  your 
own  power.' — '  0 1  my  d  3ar,  my  divine  angel,' 
cried  Ifie,  '  these  wordvS  have  made  me  mad 
with  jo/.  But  I  must,  I  will  thank  those 
dear  lips  wliich  },ave  so  sweetly  pronounced 
my  bliss.'  He  then  caught  her  in  Ins 
iirnji,  and  kissed  her  Avitli  an  ardour  he 
knd  never  ventured  before. 

4t  this  instant  Western,  vrho  had  stood 
?onie  time  hstening,  burst  into  tlie  room, 


and  witli  liis  hunting  voice  and  pKras*.-, 
cried  out,  'To  her,  hov  !  to  her!  go  to 
her  !  That's  it,  little  honeys.  O,  thaPs  it ! 
AVell,  what  is  it  all  over?  Hatli  she  ap- 
pointed the  day,  boy  '  What,  shall  it  be 
to-morrow  or  next  day  It  shan't  be  put 
off  a  minute  longer  than  next  day,  I  am  re» 
solved.' — 'Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,'  saya 
Jones,  'don't  let  me  be  the  occasion.—-' 

'Beseech  mine  a ,'  cries  Western;  'i 

thought  thou  hadst  been  a  lad  of  higher 
mettle,  than  to  give  way  to  a  parcel  ol 
maidenish  tricks.  I  tell  thee  'tis  all  flim- 
flam. Zocdikers!  she'd  have  the  wedding 
to-night  WMth  all  her  heart.  Would 'st  not, 
Sophy?  Come,  confess,  and  be  an  iionest 
girl  for  once.  What,  art  dumb?  Why 
dost  not  speak  ?' — 'Why  should  I  confess, 
sir,' says  Sophia,  'since  it  seems  you  aie 
so  well  acquainted  with  my  thoughts.' — 
'That's  a  good  girl,'  cries  he;  'and  dost 
consent  then  ?' — '  No  indeed,  sir,'  says  So- 
phia ;  'I  have  given  no  such  consent.' — 
'  And  wunt  nut  ha'  un  then  to-morrow,  nor 
next  day  ?'  says  Western.  '  Indeed,  sir,' 
says  she,  'I  have  no  such  intention.'-- 
'  But  I  can  tell  thee,'  replied  he,  'why  hast 
nut;  only  because  thou  dost  love  to  be  dis- 
obed'ent,  and  to  plai^ue  and  vex  thy  fa 
ther.' — 'Pray,  sir,'  said  Jones, interfering- 
'I  tell  thee  thou  art  a  puppy,'  cries  he. 
'  When  I  vorbid  her,  then  it  was  all  no- 
thing but  sighing  and  whining,  and  lan- 
guishing and  writing;  and  now  I  am  vor 
thee,  she  is  against  thee.  All  the  spirit  of 
contrary,  that's  all.  She  is  above  being 
guided  and  governed  by  her  father,  that  is 
the  \rhole  truth  on't.  It  is  only  to  disoblige 
and  contradict  me.' — '  What  would  my 
papa  have  me  do?'  cries  Sophia.  'Wiiat 
would  I  have  thee  do  ?'  says  he,  '  why  gi 
un  thy  hand  this  moment.' — '  Well,  *^sir,' 
said  Sophia,  'I  will  obey  you.  There  is 
my  hand,  Mr.  Jones.' — 'Well,  and  wiL 
you  consent  to  ha'  un  to-morrow  morning?' 
says  Western.  'I  will  be  obedient  to  yoU; 
sir,'  cries  she.  'Why  then  to-morrow 
moriing  be  the  day,'  cries  he,  '  Wh;- 
thei  to-m.orrow  morning  ehall  be  the  day, 
papa,  since  you  will  have  it  so,'  says  So- 
phia. Jones  then  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
kissed  her  hand  in  an  agony  g^  joy,  while 
Western  began  to  caper  .ind  dance  about 
the  room,  presently  cryh.g  out,  'Where 
the   devil   is   Allworthy?  lie   is   without 

now,  a  talking  with    that  d d  lawyer 

Dowling,  when  lie  should  be  minding  other 
matters.'  He  then  sallied  out  in  quest  ol 
him,  and  very  opportunely  left  the  lovers 
to  enjoy  a  few  tender  minutes  alone. 

But  he  soon  returned  with  Allworthy, 
saying,  '  If  you  won't  believe  me,  you  may 
ask  her  yourself.     Hast  nut  gin  thy  con 
sent,  Sophy,  to  be  mrrried  to-morrow  ^'- 
'  Such  are  v?ur  commands,  sii,' cries  Siv 
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phja;  *  and  !  dare  not  be  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience.'— '1  hope,madiimj'  cries  Allworthy, 
'  my  nephew  will  merit  so  much  goodness, 
and  will  be  always  as  sensible  as  myself 
with  the  great  honour  you  liave  done  my 
(ami.y.  An  alliance  with  so  charming  and 
BO  excellent  a  young  lady  would  indeed  be 
an  honour  to  the  greatest  in  England.' — 
'  Yes,'  cries  Western  ;  '  but  if  I  iiad  sufTer- 
td  her  to  stand  shill  I  shall  I,  dilly  dally, 
you  might  not  have  had  that  honour  yet 
;;  while  :  I  was  forced  to  use  a  little  fatlier- 
.y  authority  to  bring  her  to.' — '  I  hope  not, 
Bifj'  cries  Allworthy,  '  I  hope  tliere  is  not 
the  least  constraint.' — '  Why,  there,' cries 
Western, '  you  may  bid  her  unsay  all  again, 
if  you  will.  Dost  repent  heartily  of  thy 
promise,  dost  not, Sophy  ?' — '  Indeed,  papa,' 
cries  she, '  I  do  not  repent,  nor  do  I  believe 
I  ever  shall,  of  any  promise  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Jones.'  '  Then,  nephew,'  cries  AU- 
worth}'', '  I  felicitate  you  most  heartily ;  for 
I  think  you  are  the  happiest  of  men.  And, 
madam,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  this  joyful  occasion  :  indeed, 
I  am  convinced  you  have  bestowed  your- 
self on  one  who  will  be  sensible  of  your 
OTeat  merit,  and  who  will  at  least  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  deserve  it.' — '  His  best 
endeavours  1'  cries  Western ;  '  that  he  will, 
I  warrant  un.  Harkee,  Allworthy,  I'h  bet 
thee  five  pounds  to  a  crown  we  have  a  boy 
tomorrow  nine  months  ;  but  prithee  tell 
me  what  wut  ha  1  Wut  ha'  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  or  what?  for,  please  Jupiter, 
we'll  make  a  night  on't.' — 'Indeed,  sir,' 
said  Allworthy, '  you  must  excuse  me  ;  both 
my  nephew  and  I  were  engaged,  before  I 
suspected  this  near  approach  of  his  happi- 
ness.'  '  Engaged  !'    quoth    the   squire, 

'  never  tell  me.  I  won't  part  with  thee  to- 
night upon  any  occasion.  Shalt  sup  here, 
please  the  Lord  Harry.' — '  You  must  par- 
don me,  my  dear  neighbour,'  answered 
Allworthy ;  '  I  have  given  a  most  solemn 
promise,  and  that,  you  know,I  never  break.' 
'  W^hy,  prLthee,  who  art  engaged  to?'  cries 
the  squire.  Allworthy  then  informed  him, 
as  likewise  of  the  company.  '  Odzookers  !' 
answered  the  squire,  'I  will  go  with  thee, 
and  so  shall  Sophy;  for  I  won't  part  with 
thee  to-night;  and  it  would  be  barbarous 
to  part  Tom  and  the  girl.'  This  offer  v/as 
presently  cuibraced  by  Allworthy;  and 
Sophia  consented,  having  first  obtained  a 
private  promise  from  her  father,  that  he 
would  not  mention  a  syllable  concerning 
fier  marriajre. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

In  tchich  the  histoid  is  concltuUd, 

Yovna  Nightingale  had  been  that  after- 
noon hy  appointment,  to  wait  on  his  fathrr. 


who  received  him  nmch  more  kindly  tlian 
he  expected.  There  likewise  he  met  hjs 
uncle,  who  was  returned  to  town  in  quest 
of  his  new-married  daughter. 

This  marriage  was  the  luckiest  incident 
which  could  have  liappcncd  to  the  young 
gentleman;  for  these  orothers  lived  in  a 
constant  state  of  contention  about  the  go- 
vernment of  their  children,  both  heartily 
despising  the  method  wliich  each  other 
tooK.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  now  en- 
deavoured, as  much  as  he  could,  to  palliate 
the  ofliince  which  his  own  child  had  com 
mitted,  and  to  aggravate  the  match  of  the 
other.  This  desire  of  triumphing  over  his 
brother,  added  to  the  many  arguments 
which  Alhvorthy  had  used,  so  strongly 
operated  on  the  old  gentleman,  that  he  met 
his  son  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
actually  agreed  to  sup  with  him  that  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  Miller's. 

As  for  the  other,  who  really  loved  his 
daughter  with  the  most  immoderate  afii^c- 
tion,  there  w^as  little  difficulty  in  inclining 
him  to  a  reconciliation.  He  was  no  sooner 
informed  by  his  nephew,  where  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  were,  than  he  declared 
he  would  instantly  go  to  her.  And  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  scarce  suffered  Iier  to 
fall  upon  her  knees,  before  he  took  her  up, 
and  embraced  her  with  a  tenderness  which 
affected  all  who  saw  him  ;  &nd  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  as  well  reconciled 
to  both  her  and  her  liusband,  as  if  lie  had 
himself  joined  their  liands. 

In  this  situation  were  affairs,  when  Mr. 
Allworthy  and  his  company  arrived  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Miller,  who  no 
sooner  saw  Sophia,  than  she  guessed  every 
thing  that  had  happened  ;  and  so  great 
was  her  friendship  to  Jones,  that  it  added 
not  a  few  transports  to  those  she  felt  on 
the  happiness  of  her  own  daughter. 

There  have  not,  I  believe,  been  many 
instances  of  a  number  of  people  met  to- 
gether, where  every  one  was  so  perfectly 
happy,  as  in  this  company.  Amongsl 
whom  the  father  of  young  Nightingale  en- 
joyed the  least  perfect  content ;  lor,  not- 
withstanding his  affection  for  his  son,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  and  the  argu- 
ments of  Allworthy,  together  with  the 
other  motive  mentioned  before,  tie  could 
not  so  entirely  be  satisfied  with  his  son  « 
choice  ;  and  perhaps  the  presence  of  Sophia 
herself  tended  a  little  to  aggravate  and 
heighten  his  concern,  as  a  thought  now 
and  then  suggested  itself,  that  his  sn"L 
might  have  iiad  that  lady,  or  some  other 
such.  Not  that  any  of  tiie  charms,  which 
adorned  either  the  person  or  mind  of  Sc 
phia,  created  the  uneasiness ;  it  was-  the 
contents  of  her  father's  coHers  which  set 
his  heart  a  longing.  These  were  the 
cnarms  which  he  could   not  bear  to  think 
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ins  Sim  had  sacrificed  to  tlie   dau/^htcr  of 
Mrs.  Miller. 

The  [)ri(ies  were  botli  very  pretty  wo- 
men ;  but  so  totally  Avere  they  eclipsed  by 
the  beauty  of  Sophia,  that  iiad  they  not 
been  ivro  of  the  best-tempered  <^iil.s  in  the 
world,  it  would  have  raised  some  envy  in 
their  breasts;  for  neither  of  their  tiusbands 
could  Ion<^  keep  his  eyes  from  Soi)hia,  who 
sat  at  the  table  Hke  a  queen  receiving  iio- 
mage,  or  rather  like  a  superior  being  re- 
ceivinij  adoration  from  all  around  her.  But 
It  was  an  adoration  whicli  tliey  gave,  not 
which  she  exacted ;  for  she  was  as  mucii 
distinguished  by  her  modesty  and  affa- 
bility, as  by  all  her  other  perfections. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  much  true 
mirth.  All  were  liappy ;  but  those  the 
most,  who  had  been  most  unhappy  before. 
Their  former  sullerings  and  fears  gave 
such  a  relish  to  their  felicity,  as  even  love 
and  (brtune,  in  their  fullest  flow,  could  not 
iiave  given  without  the  advantage  of  such 
a  cojuparison.  Yet,  as  great  'foy,  especially 
after  a  sudden  change  and  revolution  of 
circumstances,  is  apt  to  be  silent,  and 
dwells  rather  in  the  heart  than  on  the 
tongue,  Jones  and  Sopliia  appeared  the 
least  merry  of  the  whole  company  :  which 
Western  observed  with  great  impatience, 
often  crying  out  to  them,  '  Why  do'st  not 
talk.  Doy?  Why  do'st  look  so  grave  ?  Hast 
est  thy  tongue,  girl?  Drink  another  glass 
of  wine,  sha't  drink  another  glass.'  And 
the  more  to  enliven  her,  he  v/ould  some- 
times sing  a  merry  song,  which  bore  some 
relation  to  matrimony,  and  the  loss  of  a 
maidenhead.  Nay,  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded so  far  on  that  topic,  as  to  have 
driv^en  her  out  of  the  room,  if  Mr.  All  wor- 
thy had  not  checked  him  sometimes  by 
looks,  and  once  or  twice  by  a — 'Fie!  Mr. 
Western!'  He  began  indeed  once  to  debate 
the  matter,  and  assert  his  right  to  talk  to 
his  own  daughter  as  he  thought  fit ;  but  as 
nobody  seconded  him,  be  was  soon  reduced 
to  order. 

Notwithstanding  this  little  restraint,  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  cheerfulness  and 
gx)od~humour  of  the  company,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  their  meeting  the  next  day  at  his 
lodgings.  They  all  did  so;  and  the  lovely 
Sophia,  who  was  now  in  private  become  a 
bride  too,  ofTiciated  as  the  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,  or,  in  the  polite  phrase,  did  the 
honours  of  the  table.  She  had  that  morn- 
.ng  given  her  hand  to  Jones,  in  the  chapel 
at  Doctors  Commons,  where  Mr.  Allwor- 
wcrthy,  Mr.  Western,  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
were  the  only  persons  present. 

Sophia  had  earnestly  desired  her  father, 
that  ro  others  of  tiie  company,  who  were 
tWat  day  to  dme  with  Ihem,  should  be  ac- 
bu»:nted  with  iier  marriage.  The  same 
secrtcy  was  ei>jf^ined  lo  Mrs.  Miller,  and 


Jones  undertook  for  Alhvorthv.  This  some 
vvhat  reconciled  the  delicacy  of  i:><>phia  to 
the  public  entertainment,  which,  in  com- 
j)lian(-e  with  her  fiither's  will,  she  was  ob- 
liged to  go  lo,  greatly  against  her  own  in- 
clinations, in  confidence  of  tliis  oecrecy, 
she  went  through  the  day  pretty  well,  til 
the  squire,  who  was  now  advanced  into  tlie 
second  bottle,  could  contain  his  joy  no  long- 
er ;  but,  filling  out  a  buni|)er,  drank  a  health 
to  the  bride.  Tiie  health  was  immediately 
pledged  by  all  present,  to  the  great  confu- 
sion of  our  poor  blushing  Sopliia,  and  the 
great  concern  of  Jones  upon  her  account. 
To  say  truth,  there  was  not  a  person  pre- 
S(!nt  made  wiser  by  this  discovery;  for 
Mrs.  Miller  had  whispered  it  to  her  daugh- 
ter, her  daughter  to  her  husband,  her  hus- 
band to  his  sister,  and  she  to  all  the  rest. 

Sophia  now  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  with  the  ladies,  and  the  squire 
sat  in  to  his  cups,  in  which  he  was  by  de- 
grees deserted  by  all  the  company,  except 
the  uncle  of  young  Nightingale,  who  loved 
his  bottle  as  well  as  Western  himself. 
These  two,  therefore,  sat  stoutly  to  it,  du- 
ring the  whole  evening,  and  long  after  that 
happy  hour  which  had  surrendered  the 
charming  Sophia  to  the  eager  arms  of  her 
enraptured  Jones. 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  at  length  brought 
our  history  to  a  conclusion  ;  in  which,  to 
our  great  pleasure,  though  contrary,  per- 
haps, to  thy  expectation,  Mr.  Jones  ap- 
pears to  be  the  happiest  of  all  humankind; 
for,  what  happiness  this  world  afl()rd6  equa. 
to  the  possession  of  such  a  woman  as  So- 
phia, I  sincerely  own  I  have  never  yet  di/*- 
covered. 

As  to  the  other  persons  v/ho  have  made 
any  considerable  figure  in  this  history,  as 
some  may  desire  to  know  a  little  more  con- 
cerning them,  we  will  proceed,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Allworthy  hath  never  yet  been  prevailed 
upon  to  see  Blifil;  but  he  hath  yielded  to 
tfie  importunity  of  Jones,  backed  by  So- 
phia, to  settle  200/.  a-year  uiK)n  him ;  to 
which  Jones  hath  privately  added  a  third. 
Upon  this  income  he  lives  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  about  200  miles  distant 
from  London,  and  lays  up  200/.  a-year  out 
of  it,  in  order  to  purchase  a  seat  in  the  next 
parliament,  for  a  neigiibouring  borough; 
which  he  hath  bargained  for  with  an  attor- 
ney there.  He  is  also  lately  turned  me- 
thodist,  in  hopes  of  marrying  a  very  rich 
widow  of  that  sect,  whose  estate  lies  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Square  died  soon  after  he  writ  the  be- 
f^)re-mentioned  letter  ;  and  as  to  Thwack- 
um,  lie  continues  at  his  vicarage.  He  hath 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  Allworthy,  or  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Jones,  both  of  wliom  he  flat- 
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ters  to  tlieir  faces,  and  abuses  behind  their 
ha.cks.  But,  in  his  stead,  Mr.  AlUvorthy 
hath  iately  taken  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  in- 
to his  house,  of  whom  Sophia  is  grown  im- 
moderately fond,  and  declares  he  shall  have 
the  tuition  of  licr  children. 

Mrs.  Fit/,pa trick  is  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  retains  the  little  remains  of 
her  fortune.  She  lives  in  reputation  at  the 
polite  end  of  the  town,  and  is  so  good  an 
economist,  that  she  spends  three  times  the 
income  of  her  fortune,  without  running  in 
debt.  She  maintains  a  perfect  intimacy 
with  the  lady  of  the  Irish  j)eer ;  and,  in 
acts  of  friendship  to  her,  repays  all  the  ob- 
ligations she  owes  to  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Western  was  soon  reconciled  to 
her  niece  Sophia,  and  hatli  spent  two 
months  together  with  her  in  the  country. 
Lady  Bellaston  made  the  latter  a  formal 
hirAi  at  her  return  to  town,  where  she  be- 
vaved  to  Jones  as  to  a  perfect  stranger, 
and,  with  great  civility,  wished  him  joy  on 
his  marriage. 

Mr.  Nightingale  hath  purchased  an  es- 
tate for  his  son  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jones,  wiiere  the  young  gentleman,  his 
lady,  Mrs.  Miller,  and  her  little  daughter, 
reside,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourse 
subsists  between  the  two  families. 

As  to  those  of  lower  account,  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters returned  into  the  countr}'^,  had  a  pen- 
sion of  60Z.  a-year  settled  upon  her  by  Mr. 
Allworthy,  and  is  married  to  Parson  Supple ; 
on  whom,  at  the  instance  of  Sophia,  Wes- 
tern hath  bestowed  a  considerable  living. 

Black  George,  hearing  the  discovery 
that  had  been  made,  ran  away,  and  \Vas 
ne\'er  since  heard  of;  and  Jones  bestowed 
the  money  on  his  family  ;  but  not  in  equal 
proportions,  for  Molly  had  much  the  great- 
est share. 

As  for  Partridge,  Jones  hath  settled  501. 
3 -year  on  him;  and  lie  hath  again  set  up 
a  school,  in  which  he  meets  with  much 
better  encouragement  than  formerly  ;  and 
there  is  nov/  a  treaty  ol*  marriage  on  foot 
between  him  and  Miss  Molly  Sea;^rim, 
which,  through  the  mediation  of  Sophia,  is 
likely  to  take  etiect. 

We  now  return  to  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  Sophia,  who,  v/ithin  two  days 
«fier  their  marriage,  attended  Mr.  Wes- 
tern and  Mr.  Allworthy  into  the  country. 
W^-estern  hath  resij^ned  his  fami.y-seat,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  to  his  son-in- 


law,  and  hath  retired  to  a  icsiier  house  C'l 
his,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  whicn 
is  better  lor  iumting.  Indeed,  he  is  often 
as  a  visitant  with  Mr.  Jones,  who,  as  well 
as  his  daughter,  lialh  an  infinite  delight  in 
doing  every  thing  in  tlieir  power  to  please 
him.  And  this  desire  of  theirs  is  attended 
with  such  success,  that  the  old  gentleman 
declares  he  was  never  happy  in  his  life  till 
now.  He  hath  iicre  a  ])arlour  and  anti- 
chamber  to  himself,  where  he  gets  drunk 
with  whom  he  pleases;  and  his  daughter 
is  still  as  ready  as  f()rmerly  to  })lay  to  him 
whenever  he  desires  it;  lor  Jones  hath  as- 
sured her  that,  as  next  to  pleasing  her,  one 
of  his  highest  salisfactions  is  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  the  old  man  ;  so  the 
great  duty  which  she  expresses  and  per- 
ibrms  to  her  father,  renders  her  almost 
eq-ually  dear  to  him,  with  the  love  which 
she  bestows  on  himself. 

Sophia  hath  already  produced  him  two 
fine  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  whom 
the  old  gentleman  is  so  lbnd,lhat  he  spends 
much  ol  his  time  in  the  nursery ;  where  he 
declares  the  tattling  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter, who  is  above  a  vear  and  a  half 
old,  is  sweeter  music  than  the  finest  cry  of 
doirs  in  England. 

Allworthy  was  likewise  greatly  liberal  to 
Jones  on  the  marriage,  and  hath  omitted 
no  instance  of  showing  his  afiection  to  him 
and  his  lady,  who  love  him  as  a  father. 
Whatever  in  the  nature  of  Jones  had  a 
tendency  to  vice,  has  been  corrected  by 
continual  conversation  with  this  good  man, 
and  by  his  union  with  tlie  lovely  and  vir 
tuous  Sophia.  He  hath  also,  by  reflection 
on  his  past  follies,  acquired  a  discretion 
and  prudence  very  uncommon  in  one  ol 
his  lively  parts. 

To  conclude,  as  there  are  not  to  l)e  found 
a  w^orthier  man  and  woman  than  this  li)nd 
couple,  so  neither  can  any  be  imagine^ 
more  happy.  They  preserve  the  purest 
and  tenderest  affection  for  each  other,  an 
affection  daily  increased  and  confirmed  by 
mutual  endearments,  and  mutual  esteem. 
Nor  is  their  conduct  towards  tlieir  relations 
and  friends  less  amiable  than  towards  onz 
another.  And  such  is  their  condescension, 
their  indulgence,  and  their  beneficence  tc 
those  below  them,  that  there  is  no^  a  neigh- 
bour, a  tenant,  or  a  servant,  who  doth  no( 
most  gratefully  bless  the  day  when  Mr 
Jones  was  married  to  liis  Sophia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  tjntiug  liveit   in  genera! j  and  parliadarly  of 

Pamela  :  icith  a  xcordbn  the.  hxj  of  Collcy  Cibber 

and  others. 

It  is  a  iritc  but  true  observation,  tliat 
examples  work  more  forcibly  on  the  mind 
than  precepts  :  and  if  this  be  just  in  what 
is  odious  and  blameable,  it  is  more  strongly 
so  in  what  is  amiable  and  praiseworthy. 
Here  emulation  most  cirectually  operates 
upon  us,  and  inspires  our  imitation  in  an 
irresistible  manner.  A  good  man  there- 
lore  is  a  standing  lesson  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  of  far  greater  use  in  that  narrow 
circle  than  a  good  book. 

But,  as  it  often  happens,  that  the  best 
men  are  but  little  known,  and  consequent- 
ly cannot  extend  the  usefulness  of  their 
examples  a  great  way  ;  the  writer  may  be 
called  in  aid  to  spread  their  history  farther, 
and  to  present  the  amiable  pictures  to  those 
who  have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing 
the  originals ;  and  so,  by  communicating 
such  valuable  patterns  to  the  world,  he 
may  perhaps  do  a  more  extensive  service 
to  mankind,  than  the  person  whose  life  ori- 
ginally afforded  the  pattern. 

In  this  light  I  have  always  regarded 
those  biographers  who  have  recorded  the 
actions  of  great  and  worthy  persons  of 
both  sexes.  Not  to  mention  those  ancient 
writers  which  of  late  days  are  little  read, 
being  written  in  obsolete,  and,  as  they  are 
generally  thought,  uniiitelligible  langua- 
ges, such  as  Plutarch,  Nepos,  and  others 
which  I  heard  of  in  my  youth  ;  our  own 
language  affords  many  of  excellent  use  and 
instruction,  finely  calculated  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  virtue  in  youth,  and  very  easy  to 
be  comprehended  by  persons  of  moderate 
capacity.  Such  as  the  history  of  John  the 
Great,  who,  by  his  brave  and  heroic  ac- 
tions a<;ainst  men  of  laro-e  and  athletic 
bodies,  obtained  the  glorious  appellation  of 
the  Giant-killer;  that  of  an  earl  of  War- 
wick, v/hose  Christian  name  was  Guy ; 
the  lives  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia ;  and 
uDove  all,  the  history  of  those  seven  wor- 


thy personages,  the  Champions  of  Chria. 
tendom.     In  all  these  delight  is  ni  ixed  witli  I 
instruction,    and  the   reader  is  almost  at* 
much  improved  as  entertained. 

But  I  pass  by  these  and  many  others,  to 
mention  two  books  lately  published,  which 
represent  an  admirable  pattern  of  the  amia 
ble  in  either  sex.  Tlie  former  of  these., 
which  deals  in  male  virtue,  was  written  l)y . 
the  great  person  himself,  who  lived  the 
life  he  hath  recorded,  and  is  by  many 
thought  to  have  lived  such  a  life  only  m 
order  to  write  it.  The  other  is  commu* 
nicated  to  us  by  an  historian  who  borrows 
his  lights,  as  the  common  method  is,  from 
authentic  papers  and  records.  The  read- 
er, I  believe,  already  conjectures  I  mean 
the  lives  of  Mr.  CoUey  Cibber,  and  of  Mrs. 
Pamela  AndrcAvs.  How  artfully  doth  the 
former,  by  insinuating  that  he  escaped  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  highest  stations  m 
church  and  state,  teach  us  a  contempt  of 
worldly  grandeur !  how  strongly  doth  tie 
inculcate  an  absolute  submission  to  our 
superiors!  Lastly,  how  completely  doth  he 
arm  us  against  so  uneasy,  so  wretched  a 
passion  as  the  fear  of  shame !  how  clearly 
doth  he  expose  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  that  phantom,  rei)utation! 

What  the  female  readers  are  taught  by 
tlie  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  is  so  well 
set  forth  in  the  excellent  essays  or  letters 
prefixed  to  the  second  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  that  work,  that  it  would  be  here  a 
needless  repetition.  The  authentic  histo- 
ry with  which  I  now  present  the  public, 
is  an  instance  of  the  great  good  that  book 
is  likely  to  do,  and  of  the  prevalence  of 
example  which  I  have  just  observed  : 
since  it  will  appear  that  it  was  ty  keeping 
the  excellent  pattern  of  his  sister's  virtues 
before  his  eyes,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews 
was  chiefly  enabled  to  preserve  his  purity 
in  the  midst  of  such  great  temptations.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  this  character  of  male 
cliastity,  though  doubtless  as  desirable  and 
bcconiiiig  in  one  part  of  the  human  spe- 
cies as    in  the   other,   is  almost  me  only 
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vhlne  wliicli  ihe  o^reat  Apolofrist  liath  not 
givt'i)  himself  for  the  sake  ol"  giving  the 
L'iaii]j")le  to  his  readers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Mr.  Joseph  Jlndrexcs,  his  birth,  parentage^  eilu- 
calmi,  and  great  endowments ,  toith  a  word  or 
tico  concerning  ancestors. 

Mr.  Josepli  Andrews,  the  hero  of  our 
ensuing  history,  was  esteemed  to  he  tlie 
only  son  of  Gaifer  and  Gammer  Andrews, 
and  hrother  to  the  illustrious  Pamela, 
whose  virtue  is  at  present  so  famous.  As 
to  his  ancestors,  we  have  searched  with 
o-reat  diligence,  but  little  success ;  being 
unable  to  trace  them  farther  than  his  great 
irrandfather,  who,  as  an  elderly  person  in 
the  parish  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
Hither  say,  was  an  excellent  cudgel-play- 
er. Whether  he  had  any  ancestors  be- 
fore this,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  opinion 
of  our  curious  reader,  finding  nothing  of 
sufficient  certainty  to  rely  on.  Ho^vever, 
we  cannot  omit  inserting  an  epitaph  which 
un  ingenious  friend  of  ours  hath  commu- 
icated : 

Stay,  traveller,  for  underneath  this  pevv 
Lies  fast  asleep  that  merry  man  Andrew  : 
When  the  last  day's  great  sun  shall  gild  the  skies, 
Then  he  shall  from  his  tomb  get  up  and  rise. 
Be  merry  while  thou  canst,  for  surely  thou 
Shalt  shortly  be  as  sad  as  lie  is  now. 

The  wDrds  are  almost  out  of  the  stone  with 
antiquity.  But  it  is  needless  to  observe 
that  Andrew  here  is  wrote  without  an  5, 
and  is,  besides,  a  christian  name.  My 
friend  moreover  conjectures  this  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  laughing 
philosophers,  since  called  Merry-Andrews. 
To  waive  therefore  a  circumstance, 
wliich,  though  mentioned  in  conformity  to 
the  exact  rules  of  biography,  is  not  great- 
ly material,  I  proceed  to  things  of  more 
consequence.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain, that  he  had  as  many  ancestors  as  the 
best  man  living;  and  perhaps,  if  we  look 
five  cr  six  hundred  years  backwards,  might 
be  related  to  some  persons  of  very  great 
figure  at  present,  whose  ancestors  within 
Jialf  the  last  century  are  buried  in  as  great 
obscurity.  But  suppose,  for  argument's 
sake,  we  should  admit,  that  he  had  no  an- 
cestors at  all,  but  had  sprim^up  according 
to  the  modern  phrase,  out  ofa  dung-hill,  as 
the  Athenians  pretended  they  themselves 
did  from  the  earth,  would  not  this  autoko- 
pros*  have  been  justly  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  arising  from  hisown  virtues?  Would 
It  not  be  hard,  that  a  man  who  hath  no  an- 
cestors, should  therefore  be  rendered  incapa- 


*  In  English,  sprung  from  a  dung-lull 


blc  of  acquiring  lionour;  when  we  see  many 
who  liave  no  virtues,  enjoying  the  honour 
of  their  forefathers?  At  ten  years  old,  (ny 
which  time  his  education  was  advanced  to 
writing  and  reading,)  he  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice, according  to  the  stalute,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Booby,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Booby's 
hy  the  father's  side.  Sir  Thomas  having 
then  an  estate  in  his  own  hands,  tlie  youn^ 
Andrews  was  at  first  employed  in  what  in 
the  country  they  call  keeping  birds.  His 
office  was  to  perform  tlie  part  the  an- 
cients assigned  to  the  god  Priapus,  which 
deity  the  moderns  call  by  the  name  of 
Jack  o'Lent ;  but  liis  voice  being  so  ex- 
tremely musical,  that  it  rather  allured  the 
birds  than  terrified  them,  he  was  soon 
transplanted  from  the  fields  into  the  dog 
kennel,  where  he  was  placed  under  tlie 
huntsman,  and  made  what  sportsmen  term 
whipper-in.  For  this  place  likcAvise  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  disqualified  him; 
the  dogs  preferring  the  melody  of  his  chid- 
ing to  all  the  alluring  notes  of  the  hunts- 
man ;  who  soon  became  so  incensed  at  it, 
that  he  desired  Sir  Thomas  to  provide 
otherwise  for  liim ;  and  constantly  laid 
every  fault  the  dogs  were  at  to  th(!  account 
of  the  poor  boy,  who  was  now  transplanted 
to  the  stable.  Here  he  soon  gave  proofs 
of  strength  and  agility  beyond  his  years, 
and  constantly  rode  the  most  spirited  and 
vicious  horses  to  Avater,  with  an  intrepidity 
Avhich  surprised  every  one.  W^hile  he  was 
in  this  station  he  rode  several  races  lor  Sir 
Thomas,  and  this  with  such  expertness  and 
success  that  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
frequently  solicited  the  knight  to  permit 
little  Joey  (for  so  he  was  called)  to  ride 
their  matches.  The  best  gamesters,  be- 
fore they  laid  their  money,  always  inquir- 
ed which  horse  little  Joey  was  to  ride;  and 
the  bets  were  rather  proportioned  by  the 
rider  than  by  the  horse  himself;  especially 
after  he  had  scornfully  refused  a  consider- 
able bribe  to  play  booty  on  sucli  an  oc- 
casion. This  extremely  raised  his  charac- 
ter, and  so  pleased  the  Lady  Booby,  that  she 
desired  to  have  him,  (being  noAv  seven- 
teen years  of  age,)  for  her  own  footboy. 
Joey  was  now  preferred  from  the  stable  to 
attend  on  his  lady,  to  go  on  errands,  stand 
behind  her  chair,  wait  at  her  tea-table,  and 
carry  her  praj'^er-book  to  church  ;  at  whim. 
place  his  voice  gave  him  an  opportunity  ot 
distinguishing  himself  by  singing  psaims: 
he  behaved  likewise  in  everv  other  respect 
so  well  at  divine  service,  that  it  recora- 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams,  the  curate ;  who  took  an  oppor- 
tunity one  day,  as  he  was  drinking  a  cup 
of  ale  in  Sir  Tliomas's  kitclien,  to  ask  ihe 
young  man  several  questions  concerninj]; 
religion ;  with  his  ansvrers  to  which  he 
was  wonderfully  pleased. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  J^h".  »,ibrnhain  .Idams  the  cnrnle.,  J\Irn.  Slipslop 
titc  cliambc)  maid,  and  others. 

Mk.  Abniliani  Adams  Avas  an  cxrcIhMil, 
5ch()la'\  He  was  a  perlcct  ma.stcr  of  tlie 
GiTok  and  Latin  kiniriiai^cs ;  to  vvliicli  he 
added  a  i^reat  sliare  of  knowlcdii^c  in  the 
(uiental  tonuiiues ;  and  could  read  and 
translate  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
He  had  a{)i)ried  many  years  to  the  most 
severe  study,  and  ha(l  treasured  up  a  fund 
of  IcarninfT  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an 
miiversity.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of 
^ood  sense,  prood  i)arts,  and  <rood  nature  ; 
but  was  at  tlie  same  time  as  entirely  i<rno- 
rant  of  the  ways  of  this  world  as  an  infant 
just  entered  into  it  could  possibly  be.  As 
he  liad  never  any  intention  to  deceive,  so 
he  never  susj)ected  such  a  desii^n  in  others. 
He  was  generous,  friendly,  and  brave,  to 
an  excess  ;  but  simplicity  was  his  charac- 
teristic :  he  did,  no  more  than  Mr.  CoUey 
Gibber,  apprehend  any  such  passions  as 
malice  and  envy  to  exist  in  mankind ; 
which  was  mdeed  less  remarkable  in  a 
c-ountry  parson,  than  in  a  gentleman  who 
hath  passed  his  life  behind  the  scenes, — a 
place  which  hath  been  seldom  thought  the 
[.chool  of  innocence,  and  where  a  very  little 
observation  Avould  liave  convinced  the 
great  Apologist  that  those  passions  have  a 
real  existence  in  the  human  mind. 

His  virtue,  and  his  other  qualifications, 
as  they  rendered  him  equal  to  his  office, 
so  they  made  him  an  agreeable  and  valua- 
ble companion,  and  had  so  much  endeared 
and  well  recommended  him  to  a  bishop, 
that  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  was  provided 
with  a  handsome  income  of  twen-ty-three 
pounds  a-year  ;  which,  however,  he  could 
not  make  any  great  figure  with,  because 
b.e  lived  in  a  dear  country,  and  was  a  little 
encumbered  with  a  wife  and  six  children. 

It  was  this  gentleman  who  having,  as  I 
have  said,  observed  the  singular  devotion 
of  young  Andrews,  had  found  means  to 
question  him  concerning  several  particu- 
lars ;  as,  how  many  books  there  were  in 
the  New  Testament.'*  which  were  they? 
how  many  chapters  they  contained  .^  and 
suchlike;  to  all  wdiich,  Mr.  Adams  pri- 
vately said,  he  answered  much  better  than 
Sir  Thomas,  or  two  other  neighbouring 
justices  of  the  peace,  could  probably  have 
done, 

Mr.  Adams  was  wonde^u^^y  solicitous 
to  knovr  at  a\  hat  time,  and  by  what  op- 
portunity, the  youth  became  acquainted 
with  these  nia'tters :  Joey  told  him,  that 
he  had  very  early  "iearnt  to  read  and  write 
V  ^he  goodness  of  his  lamer,  who,  though 
he  had  not  interest  enough  to  get  him  into 
a  charily  school,  because  a  cousin  of  his 
faihers  landlord  did  not  vote  on  the  riirht 


side  for  a  churchwarden  in  a  borougii 
town,  yet  h  id  been  himsc-irat  the  expens3 
of  sixpence  a  week  for  liis  learning.  He 
told  him,  likewise,  that  ev(;r  since  he  was 
in  Sir  Thomas's  family,  he  liad  emj)loycd 
all  his  hours  of  leisure  in  reading  good 
books;  that  he  liad  read  the  Bible,  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  Thomas  h 
Kernj)is;  and  that  as  offen  as  he  could, 
without  being  perceived,  he  had  studied  a 
great  book  which  la}'"  oi)en  in  the  hall  win- 
dow, where  he  had  read,  'as  how  the 
devil  carried  away  half  a  church  in  ser- 
mon-time, without  hurting  one  of  tlie  con- 
gregation ;  and  as  how  a  field  of  corn  ran 
down  a  hill  with  all  the  trees  upon  it,  and 
covered  another  man's  meadow.'  This 
sufficiently  assured  Mr.  Adams,  that  the 
good  book  meant  could  be  no  other  than 
Baker's  Chronicle. 

The  curate,  surprised  to  find  such  in- 
stances of  industry  and  application  in  a 
young  man  who  had  never  met  with  the 
least  encouragement,  asked  him,  if  lie  did 
not  extremely  regret  the  want  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  not  having  been  born 
of  parents  who  might  have  indulged  his 
talents  and  desire  of  knowledge.''  To  which 
he  answered,  '  He  hoped  he  had  profited 
somewhat  better  from  the  books  he  had 
read,  than  to  lament  his  condition  in  this 
world.  That,  for  his  part,  he  was  perfect- 
ly content  with  the  state  to  which  he  was 
called ;  that  he  should  endeavour  to  im- 
prove his  talent,  which  was  all  required  ol 
him ;  but  not  repine  at  his  own  lot,  nor 
envy  those  of  his  betters.' — 'Well  said  my 
lad,'  replied  the  curate  ;  '  and  I  wish  some 
who  have  read  many  more  good  books, 
nay,  and  some  Vvdio  have  written  good 
books  themselves,  had  profited  so  much  by 
them.' 

Adams  had  no  nearer  access  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas or  my  lady,  tlian  through  the  waiting- 
gentlewoman  ;  for  Sir  Thom.as  was  too 
apt  to  estimate  men  merely  by  their  dress, 
or  fortune  ;  and  my  lady  was  a  woman  of 
gaiety,  who  had  been  blessed  with  a  town- 
education,  and  never  spoke  of  any  of  her 
country  neighbours  by  any  other  appella- 
tion than  that  of  the  Brutes.  They  both 
regarded  the  curate  as  a  kind  of  domestic 
oniy,  belonging  to  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
who  was  at  this  time  at  variance  with  the 
knight;  for  the  parson  had  for  many  years 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  civil  war,  or, 
whic^  is  perhaps  as  bad,  of  civil  law,  with 
Sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants  of  his 
manor.  The  foundation  of  this  quarrel 
was  a  modus,  by  setting  which  aside  an 
advantage  of  several  shillings,  j^er  annum 
would  have  accrued  to  the  rector :  but  he 
had  not  yti  oeen  able  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  ;  and  had  reaped  hitherto  nothing 
better  from  the  suits  than  the  pleasure 
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^which  lie  used  indeed  frequently  to  say 
«vas  no  small  one,)  of  reflecting  that  he  had 
nttcrl^''  undone  many  of  the  poor  tenants, 
iiough  he  had  at  the  same  time  greatly 
inpoverished  himself. 

Mrs.  Slipslop,  the  waiting-gentlewoman, 
^cing  herself  the  daughter  of  a  curate,  pre- 
served some  respect  lor  Adams  :  she  pro- 
fessed great  regard  for  his  learning,  and 
would  frequently  disj)ute  with  him  on 
■K)ints  of  theology ;  but  always  insisted  on 
J  deference  to  be  paid  to  her  understand- 
ing, as  she  had  been  frequently  at  London, 
and  knew  more  of  the  world  than  a  coun- 
try parson  could  pretend  to. 

She  had  in  these  disputes  a  particular 
advantage  over  Adams  ;  for  she  was  a 
mighty  affecter  of  hard  words,  which  she 
used  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  parson, 
who  durst  not  offend  her  by  calling  her 
words  in  question,  was  frequently  at  some 
.OSS  to  guess  her  meaning,  and  would  have 
been  much  less  puzzled  by  an  Arabian 
manuscript. 

Adams  therefore  took  an  opportunity 
one  day,  after  a  pretty  long  discourse  with 
her  on  the  essence,  (or,  as  she  pleased  to 
term  it,  the  incense,)  of  matter,  to  mention 
the  case  of  young  Andrews  :  desiring  her 
to  recommena  mm  to  ner  lady  as  a  youth 
very  susceptible  of  learning,  and  one  whose 
msfruction  in  Latin  he  would  himself  un- 
dertake ;  by  which  means  he  might  be 
qualified  for  a  higher  station  than  that 
of  a  footman  ;  and  added,  she  knew  it  was 
in  his  master's  power  easily  to  provide  for 
him  in  a  better  manner.  He  therefore  de- 
sired that  the  boy  might  be  left  behind  un- 
der his  care. 

'  La  1  Mr.  Adams,'  said  Mrs.  Slipslop, 
'  do  you  think  my  lady  will  suffer  any  pre- 
ambles about  any  such  matter.''  She  is 
going  to  London  very  concisely,  and  I  am 
confidous  would  not  leave  Joey  behind  her 
on  any  account ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  gen- 
teelest  young  fello^vs  you  may  see  in  a 
summer's  day ;  and  I  am  confidous  she 
would  as  soon  think  of  parting  v/ith  a  pair 
of  her  gray  mares,  for  she  values  herself  as 
much  on  the  one  as  the  other.'  Adams 
would  have  interrupted  her,  but  she  pro- 
ceeded :  '  And  wdiy  is  Latin  more  necessi- 
tous for  a  footman  than  a  gentleman  ?  It 
is  very  proper  that  you  clergymen  must 
learn  it,  because  you  can't  preach  without 
it:  but  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say  in 
liOidon,  ihat  it  is  fit  for  nobody  else.  I 
inn  confidous  my  lady  Avould  be  angry 
•wu.it  me  lor  mentioning  it;  and  I  shall 
draw  myself  into  no  such  delemy.'  At 
which  words  l\er  lady's  bell  rung,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  forced  to  retire ;  nor  could  he 
gam  a  second  opportunity  with  her  before 
iheir  London  journey,  which  happened  a 
hw  days  afterwards.     Hvnvever,  Andrews 


behaved  very  thankfully  and  gratefuly  to 
him  for  Ids  intended  kindness,  v;hich  he 
told  him  he  never  would  forget,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  from  the  "ood  man 
many  admonitions  concerning  tie  reirula- 
tions  of  his  future  conduct,  and  liis  perse 
verance  in  innocence  and  industrv 


CHAPTER  IV. 

What  happened  after  their  jmirtiey  to  London, 

No  sooner  was  young  Andrews  arrived 
at  London,  than  he  l>eg;m  to  scrape  an  ae- 
quaintance  with  his  party-coloured  breth- 
ren, who  endeavoured  to  make  him  despise 
his  former  course  of  life.  His  hair  was  cut 
after  tlie  newest  fashion,  and  became  his 
chief  care;  he  went  abroad  with  it  all  the 
morning  in  papers,  and  dressed  it  out  in 
the  afternoon.  They  could  not  howevci 
teach  him  to  game,  swear,  drink,  nor  any 
other  genteel  vice  the  town  abounded  with. 
He  applied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  to  mu- 
sic, in  which  he  greatly  improved  liimself ; 
and  became  so  perfect  a  connoisseur  in  thai 
art,  that  he  led  the  opinion  of  all  the  othei 
footmen  at  an  opera,  and  they  never  con- 
demned or  applauded  a  single  song  contra- 
ry to  his  approbation  or  dislike.  He  was 
a  little  too  forward  in  riots  at  the  play- 
houses and  assemblies  ;  and  when  he  at- 
tended his  lady  at  church,  (which  was  but 
seldom,)  he  behaved  with  less  seeming  de- 
votion than  formerly :  however,  if  he  waa 
outwardly  a  pretty  fellow,  his  morals  re- 
mained entirely  uncorrupted,  though  he 
was  at  the  same  time  smarter  and  gen- 
teeler  than  any  of  the  beaus  in  town, 
either  in  or  out  of  livery. 

His  lady,  who  had  often  said  of  him  that 
Joey  was  the  handsomest  and  genteelest 
footman  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  wanted  spirit,  began  now  to  find 
that  fiiult  no  longer ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  frequently  heard  to  cry  out.  Ay,  there 
is  some  life  in  this  fellow.  She  plahily 
saw  the  effects  which  the  town  air  hath 
on  the  soberest  constitutions.  She  would 
now  walk  out  with  him  into  Hyde  Park  in 
a  morning,  and  when  tired,  which  liap- 
pened  almost  every  minute,  would  lean  or. 
his  arm,  and  converse  with  him  in  great 
familiarity.  Whenever  she  stept  out  ot 
her  coacli,  she  would  take  him  bv  the 
hand,  and  sometimes,  for  fear  of  stumbling, 
press  it  very  hard ;  she  admitted  him  to 
deliver  messages  at  her  bedside  in  a  morn 
ing,  leered  at  him  at  table,  and  indulged 
him  in  all  those  innocent  freedoms  which 
women  of  figure  may  permit  without  the 
least  sully  of  their  virtue. 

But  though  their  virtue  remains  unsulli- 
ed, yet  now  and  then  some  small  arrows 
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Urill  glance  on  the  shadow  of  it,  their  repu- 
lation ;  and  so  it  fe.I  out  to  Lady  IJooby, 
who  ha])pcned  to  be  walking  ann-i!i-arm 
with  Joey  one  morning  in  Hyde  Park, 
^vhcn  Lady  Tittle  and  Lady  Tattle  came 
accidentally  by  in  tlieir  coach.  'Bless  me,' 
Bays  Lady'Tittle,  'can  I  believe  my  eyes? 
Is  that  Lady  Booby  ?' — 'Surely,'  says  Tat- 
tle. '  But  what  makes  you  surprised  ?' — 
'  Why,  is  not  that  her  footman  ?'  repliet4 
Tittle.  At  which  Tattle  laughed,  and  cri- 
ed, '  an  old  business,  I  assure  you :  is  it 
possible  you  should  not  have  heard  it?  The 
whole  town  hath  known  it  this  half  year.' 
The  consequence  of  this  interview  was  a 
whisper  through  a  hundred  visits,  which 
were  separately  performed  by  the  two  la- 
dies* the  same  afternoon,  and  might  have 
had  a  mischievous  effect,  had  it  not  been 
stopt  by  two  fresh  reputations  which  were 
published  the  day  afterwards,  and  engross- 
ed the  whole  talk  of  the  town. 

But  whatever  opinion  or  suspicion  the 
scandalous  inclination  of  defamers  might 
entertain  of  Lady  Booby's  innocent  free- 
doms, it  is  certain  they  made  no  impression 
on  young  Andrews,  who  never  ollered  to 
encroach  beyond  the  liberties  which  his 
lady  allowed  him, — a  behaviour  which  slie 
imputed  to  the  violent  respect  he  preserved 
for  her,  and  which  served  only  to  heighten 
a  something  she  began  to  conceive,  and 
which  the  next  chapter  will  open  a  little 
farther. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  death  of  sir  Thomas  Booby,  with  the  affection- 
ate and  moiaiifid  behaviour  of  his  loidoWf  and 
the  great  putity  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened,  which 
)Kit  a  stop  to  those  agi-eeable  walks  which 
f>robabiy  would  have  soon  puffed  up  the 
i-heeks  of  Fame,  and  caused  her  to  blow 
her  brazen  trumpet  through  the  town ; 
ami  this  was  no  other  than  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Booby,  who  departing  this  life, 
left  his  disconsolate  lady  confined  to  her 
house,  as  closely  as  if  she  herself  had  been 
attacked  by  some  violent  disease.  During 
the  first  six  days  the  poor  lady  admitted 
none  but  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and  three  female 
friends,  who  made  a  party  at  cards  ;  but 
on  the  seventh  she  ordered  Joey,  whom, 
for  a  good  reason,  we  shall  hereafter  call 
Joseph,  to  bring  up  her  tea-kettle.  The 
.'ady  being  in  bed,  called  Joseph  to  her, 
bade  him  sit  down,  and  having  accidentally 
laid  her  hand  on  his,  she  asked  him,  if  he 


*  It  may  seem  an  absurdity  that  Tattle  should  visit,  as 
8l>e  actually  diJ,  Jo  spread  a  known  scandal :  but  the 
reader  may  reconcile  this,  by  supposing,  with  me,  that 
noiwjthsiaiulinjj  w.'iat  ehe  says  this  w-as  her  first  ac- 
]<iiiittHucu  with  is 


had  ever  been  in  love.     Joseph  answered, 
with  some  confusion,  it  was  time  enough 
(or  one  so  young  as  himself  to  think  on 
such  things.     'As  young  as  you  are,'  re 
plied  the  lady,  '  I  arn  convinced  you   are 
no  stranger  to  that  passion.     Come,  Joey, 
says  she,  '  tell  me  truly,  who  is  the  happy 
girl  whose  eyes  have  made  a  conquest  of 
you  ?'    Joseph  returned,  that  all   tlie  wo- 
men he  had  ever  seen,  were  equally  indif- 
ferent to   him.     '  O  then,'  said  the  lady, 
'you    are  a  general    lover.     Indeed,  you 
handsome  fellows,  like  handsome  women, 
are  very  long  and  difficult  in  fixing;  but 
yet  you  shall  never  persuade  me  that  your 
heart   is  so   insusceptible  of  affection ;  I 
rather  impute  what  you  say  to  your  secre- 
cy, a  very  commendable  quality,  and  what 
I  am  far  from  being  angry  with  you  for. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unworthy  in  a  young 
man  than  to  betray   any  intimacies  with 
the  ladies.'     '  Ladies  1   madam,'  said  Jo- 
seph, '  I  am  sure  I  never  had  the  impu- 
dence to  think   of  any  that  deserve  that 
name.'     '  Don't  pretend  to  too  much  mo- 
desty,' said  she,  '  for  that  sometimes  may 
be  impertinent :  but  pray,  answer  me  this 
question.     Suppose  a  lady  should  happen 
to  like  you ;  suppose  she  should  prefer  you 
to  all  your  sex,  and  admit  you  to  the  same 
familiarities  as  you  might  have  hoped  for  i. 
you  had  been  born  her  equal,  are  you  cer- 
tain that  no  vanity  could  tempt  you  to  dis- 
cover her  ?    Answer  me  honestly,  Joseph ; 
have  you  so   much   more  sense,  and  so 
much   more  virtue,  than  you   handsome 
young  fellows  generally  have,  who  make 
no  scruple  of  sacrificing  our  dear  reputa- 
tion to  your  pride,  without  considering  the 
great  obligation  we  lay  on  you  by  our  con- 
descension and  confidence  ?    Can  you  keep 
a  secret,  my  Joey  ?'  '  Madam,'  says  he,  '  I 
hope  your  ,adyship   can't   tax    me   W'ith 
ever  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  family  : 
and  I  liope,  if  you  was  to  turn  me  away,  1 
might  have  that  character  of  you.'      '  I 
don't  intend  to  turn  you  away,  Joey,'  said 
she,  and  sighed,  '  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  in 
my  power.      She  then  raised  herself  a  little 
in  her   bed,   and   discovered   one  of  the 
whitest   necks   that    ever   was  seen;    at 
which  Joseph  blushed  ;  '  La  !'  says  she,  in 
an  affected  surprise,    'what  am  I  domg? 
I  have  trusted  myself  with  a  man  alone, 
naked  in  bed  ;  suppose  you  should  liave 
any  wicked  intentions  upon  my  honour 
how  should  I  defend  myself?'   Joseph  pro- 
tested that  he  never  had  the  least  evil  de- 
sign against  her.     'No,'  says  she,  'per- 
liaps  you  may  not  call  your  designs  wick- 
ed;  and  perhaps  they   are  not  so.' — He 
swore  they  were  not.     'You  misunder- 
stand me,'  says  she  ;  '  I  mean,  if  they  wei  e 
against  my  lionour,  they  may  not  be  wick- 
ed ;  but  the  world   calls    them   so      But 
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then,  says  you,  tlie  world  ivill  never  know 
any  tiling  of  the  matter ;  yet,  would  not 
that  be  trusting  to  your  secrecy  ?  must  not 
my  reputation  be  then  in  your  power? 
would  you  not  then  be  my  master?'  Jo- 
seph begged  her  ladyship  to  be  comforted; 
for  that  he  would  never  imagine  the  least 
wicked  thinar  against  her,  and  that  he  had 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  give  her 
any  reason  to  suspect  him.  '  Yes,'  says 
she,  '  I  must  have  reason  to  suspect  you. 
Are  you  not  a  man  ?  and  without  vanity  I 
may  pretend  to  some  charms.  But  per- 
haps you  may  fear  I  should  prosecute  you  ; 
indeed  I  hope  you  do  ;  and  yet  Heaven 
knows  I  should  never  have  the  confidence 
to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  and 
you  know,  Joey,  I  am  of  a  forgiving  tem- 
ter.  Tell  me,  Joey,  don't  you  think  I 
should  forgive  you  ?'  '  Indeed,  madam,' 
says  Joseph,  '  I  will  never  do  any  thing  to 
disoblige  your  ladyship.'  '  How,'  says 
she,  '  do  you  think  it  would  not  disoblige 
me  then  ?  do  you  think  I  would  willingly 
suffer  you  ?'  '  I  don't  understand  you,  ma- 
dam,' says  Joseph.  '  Don't  you  ?*  said 
she,  '  then  you  either  are  a  fool,  or  pretend 
to  be  so ;  I  find  I  was  mistaken  in  you  : 
?o  get  you  down  stairs,  and  never  let  me 
Bee  your  face  again  :  your  pretended  inno- 
J5ence  cannot  impose  on  me.'  '  Madam,' 
said  Joseph,  '  I  would  not  have  your  lady- 
ship think  any  evil  of  me.  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  be  a  dutiful  servant  both 
to  you  and  my  master.'  '  O  thou  villain  !' 
answered  my  lady,  '  why  didst  thou  men- 
tion the  name  of  that  dear  man,  unless  to 
torment  me,  to  bring  his  precious  memory 
to  my  mind,'  (and  then  she  burst  into  a  fit 
of  tears.)  *  Get  thee  from  my  sight,  I 
shall  never  endure  thee  more.'  At  which 
words  she  turned  away  from  him  ;  and 
Joseph  retreated  from  the  room  in  a  most 
disconsolate  condition,  and  writ  that  letter 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next 
chapter 


CHAPTER  VI. 

How  Joseph  Andrews  tcrote  a  letter  to  his  sinter 
Pamela. 

To  Mrs.   Pamela  Andrews,  living  with 
Squire  Booby. 
*Dear  Sister, 

*  Since  I  received  your  letter  of  your 
^od  lady's  death,  we  have  had  a  misfor- 
tune of  the  same  kind  in  our  family.  My 
worthy  master  Sir  Thomas  died  about  four 
days  ago ;  and  what  is  worse,  my  peor 
lady  is  certain.y  gone  distracted.  None 
of  the  servants  expected  her  to  take  it  so  to 
heart,  because  they  quarrelled  almost  every 
day  of  their  lives :  but  no  more  of  that,  be- 
cause vou  know,  Pamela,  I  never  loved  to 


tell  the  secrets  of  my  master's  family ;  hvU 
to  be  sure  you  must  have  known  they  utver 
loved  one  another ;  and  I  have  heard  her 
ladyship  wish  his  honour  dead  above  a 
thousand  times ;  but  nobody  knows  what 
it  is  to  lose  a  friend  till  they  have  lost  him. 

'  Don't  tell  any  body  what  I  write,  be- 
cause I  should  not  care  to  have  folks  say  I 
discover  what  passes  in  our  family ;  but  il 
it  had  not  been  so  great  a  lady,  I  should 
have  thought  she  had  had  a  mind  to  me. 
Dear  Pamela,  don't  tell  any  body :  but  she 
ordered  me  to  sit  down  by  her  bed-side, 
when  she  was  naked  in  bed ;  and  she  held 
my  hand  and  talked  exactly  as  a  lady  does 
to  her  sweetheart  in  a  stage-play,  which  I 
have  seen  in  Covent-Garden,  while  she 
wanted  him  to  be  no  better  than  he  should 
be. 

'  If  madam  be  mad,  I  shall  not  care  ibr 
staying  long  in  the  family ;  so  I  heartily 
wish  you  could  get  me  a  place,  either  at  the 
squire's  or  some  other  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman's, unless  it  be  true  that  you  are 
going  to  be  married  to  Parson  Williams,  as 
folks  talk,  and  then  I  should  be  very  willing 
to  be  his  clerk ;  for  which  you  know  I  am 
qualified,  being  able  to  read,  and  to  set  a 
psalm. 

*  I  fancy  I  shall  be  discharged  very  soon ; 
and  the  moment  I  am,  unless  I  hear  from 
you,  I  shall  return  to  my  old  master's 
country-seat,  if  it  be  only  to  see  Parson 
Adams,  who  is  the  best  man  in  the  world. 
London  is  a  bad  place,  and  there  is  so  little 
good  fellowship,  that  the  next  door  neif^h- 
bours  don't  know  one  another.  Pray  give 
my  service  to  all  friends  that  inquire  for 
me ;  so  I  rest 

'  Your  loving  brother, 

'  Joseph  Andrews.' 

As  soon  as  Joseph  had  sealed  and  di- 
rected this  letter,  he  walked  down  stairs, 
where  he  met  Mrs.  Slipslop,  with  whom 
we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  the 
reader  a  little  better  acquainted.  She  was 
a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  who  having  made  a  small  slip 
in  her  youth,  had  continued  a  good  maid 
ever  since.  She  was  not  at  this  time  re- 
markably handsome;  bein^  very  short, 
and  rather  too  corpulent  in  body;  and 
somewhat  red,  with  the  addition  of  pimples, 
in  the  face.  Her  nose  was  likewise  rather 
too  large,  and  her  eyes  too  little ;  nor  did 
she  resemble  a  cow  so  much  in  her  breath, 
as  in  two  brown  globes  ^vliich  she  carried 
before  her ;  one  of  her  legs  was  also  a  little 
shorter  than  the  other,  which  occasioned 
her  to  lim])  as  she  walked.  This  fair  crea 
ture  had  long  cast  ♦he  eyes  of  affection  on 
Joseph,  in  which  she  had  not  met  with 
quite  so  good  success  as  she  probably 
wished,  though,  beside  the  allurements  ot 
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her  native  clinnns,  she  had  ir'ivc.n  hhn  tea, 
Bwcctinea's,  wine,  and  many  other  delica- 
cies, ofwliich  hy  l<e(>i)in<^  the  keys  shi^  had 
the  ah.sohite  coinniaiKh  J()sej)h,  howc^ver, 
had  not  returned  the  least  "ralitude  to  all 
these  Ilivours,  not  even  so  much  as  a  kiss : 
lliouirh  I  would  not  insinuate  she  Avas  so 
easily  to  he  satisfied  ;  (or  surely  then  lie 
ivould  have  hecMi  highly  hlanu^ihle.  The 
truth  is,  she  was  arrived  at  an  aj^c  when 
ehe  t!u)ug-ht  she  might  indulge  herself  in 
any  liherties  with  a  man,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  bringing  a  third  person  into  tlie 
world  to  bell-ay  them.  She  imagined,  tliat 
by  so  long  a  self-denial  she  had  not  only 
made  amends  for  tiie  small  slip  of  her  youth 
above  hinted  at,  but  had  likewise  laid  up  a 
quantity  of  merit  to  excuse  any  future  liiil- 
mgs.  In  a  word,  she  resolved  to  give  a 
loose  to  lie-r  amorous  inclinations,  and  to 
pay  olf  the  debt  of  pleasure  she  Ibund  she 
owed  herself,  as  fast  as  possible. 

With  these  charms  of  person,  and  in  tliis 
disposition  of  mind,  she  encountered  poor 
Joseph  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  some- 
thing good  this  morning.  Joseph,  whose 
•spirits  were  not  a  little  cast  down,  very 
readily  and  thankfully  accepted  the  offer ; 
and  together  tliey  went  into  a  closet,  where 
having  delivered  him  a  full  glass  of  ratafia, 
and  desired  him  to  sit  down,  Mrs.  Slipslop 
Uius  began  ; 

*  Sure  nothing  can  be  a  more  simple  con- 
tract in  a  woman,  than  to  place  her  affec- 
tions on  a  boy.  If  I  had  ever  thought  it 
would  have  been  my  fate,  I  should  have 
wished  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  tlian 
live  to  see  that  day.  If  we  like  a  man,  the 
lightest  hint  sophisticates.  Whereas  a 
boy  proposes  upon  us  to  break  through  all 
the  regulations  of  modesty,  before  we  can 
make  airy  oppression  upon  him.'  Joseph, 
who  did  not  understand  a  word  she  said, 
answered,  '  Yes,  madam.' — '  Yes,  madam  !' 
replied  Mrs.  Slipslop  with  some  warmth, 
'  Do  you  intend  to  result  my  passion  ?  Is 
it  not  enough,  ungrateful  as  you  are,  to 
make  no  return  to  all  the  favours  I  have 
done  you ;  but  you  must  treat  me  with 
ironing?  Barbarous  monster  !  how  have 
I  deserved  that  my  passion  should  be  re- 
sulted and  treated  with  ironing?'~'Madam,' 
answered  Joseph,  'I  don't  understand 
your  hard  words :  but  I  am  certain  yau 
have  no  occasion  to  call  me  ungrateful ;  for, 
8o  far  from  intending  you  any  wrong,  I 
have  always  loved  you  as  well  as  if  you  had 
been  my  own  mother.'  '  How,  sirrah  !' 
»ay3  Mrs.  Slipslop  in  a  rage  :  '  Your  own 
mother .''  Do  you  assinuate  that  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  j'our  mother .''  I  don't  know 
what  a  stripling  may  think,  but  I  believe  a 
man  would  refer  me  to  any  green-sickness 
idly  'rirl  vhatsomd  :ver :  but  I  ought  to  de- 


sjjise  you  rather  than  \)e  angry  witli  you. 
f()r  reli-rring  the  convtrsjtion  of  girls  to 
that  of  a  woman  of  sense.' — '  Madam,'  f-avs 
J()sej)h,  'I  am  sure  I  have  always  valued 
the  honour  you  did  me  by  your  convcrsa 
tion,  for  I  know  you  arc  a  woman  of  learn- 
ing.'— '  Yes,  but  Joseph,'  said  she,  a  little 
sofi(Mied  ])y  the  compliment  to  her  learning, 
'If  you  had  a  value  f()r  me,  you  certainly 
would  have  f()und  some  method  of  w/iowing 
it  me  ;  for  I  am  convicted  you  must  see  the 
value  I  have  for  you.  Yes,  Joseph,  my 
eyes,  whether  I  would  or  no,  must  have 
declared  a  passion  I  cannot  conquer. — Oh  ! 
Joseph !' 

As  when  a  hungry  tigress,  who  long  has 
traversed  the  woods  in  fruitless  search,  sees 
within  the  reach  of  her  claws  a  lamb,  she 
prepares  to  leap  on  her  prey ;  or  as  a  vora- 
cious pike  of  immense  size,  surveys  through 
the  liquid  element  a  roach  or  gudgeon, 
which  cannot  escape  her  jaws,  opens  them 
wide  to  swallow  the  little  fish  ;  so  did  Mrs. 
Slipslop  prepare  to  lay  her  violent  amorous 
hands  on  poor  Joseph,  when  luckily  lier 
mistress's  bell  rung,  and  delivered  the  in- 
tended martyr  from  her  clutches.  She  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  abruptly,  and  to  defer 
the  execution  of  her  purpose  till  some  other 
time.  We  shall  therefore  return  to  the 
Lady  Booby,  and  give  our  reader  some  ac- 
count of  her  behaviour,  after  she  was  left 
by  Joseph  in  a  temper  of  mind  not  greatly 
different  from  that  of  the  inflamed  Slipslop. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Sayings  of  wise  men.  Jl  dialogue  between  the  lady 
and  her  maid;  and  a  panegyric,  or  rather  satire, 
071  the  passion  of  love  in  the  suhlime  style. 

It  is  the  observation  of  some  ancient 
sage,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  that  pas- 
sions operate  differently  on  the  human 
mind,  as  diseases  on  the  body,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  or  Aveakness,  sound- 
ness or  rottenness,  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

We  hope,  therefore,  a  judicious  reader 
will  give  himself  some  pains  to  observe, 
what  we  have  so  greatly  laboured  to  de 
scribe,  the  different  operations  of  this  pa^ 
sion  of  love  in  the  gentle  and  cultivated 
mind  of  the  Lady  Booby,  from  those  which 
it  effected  in  the  less  poiished  and  coarser 
disposition  of  Mrs.  Slipslop. 

Another  philosopher,  whose  name  also 
at  present  escapes  my  memory,  hath  some- 
where said,  that  resolutions  taken  in  the 
absence  of  the  beloved  object,  are  very  apt 
to  vanish  in  its  presence ;  on  both  which 
wise  sayings,  the  following  chapter  may 
serve  as  a  comment. 

No  sooner  had  Joseph  left  the  room  in 
,  the  manner  we  have  before  rt^lated,  thaa 
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the  lady,  enrajref]  at  her  disappointment, 
bei^an  to  rellect  with  severity  on  her  con- 
duct. Her  love  was  now  changed  to  dis- 
dain, which  pride  assisted  to  torment  lier. 
vSlie  despised  herself  lor  tiie  meanness  of 
her  passion,  and  Joseph  for  its  ill  success. 
However,  she  had  now  got  the  better  of  it 
in  her  own  opinion,  and  determined  imme- 
diately to  dismiss  the  object.  After  much 
tossing  and  turning  in  her  bed,  and  many 
Boliloquies,  which  if  we  had  no  better  mat- 
ter for  our  reader  we  would  give  him,  she 
at  last  rung  the  bell  as  above  mentioned, 
and  was  presently  attended  by  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop, who  was  not  much  better  pleased 
with  Joseph  than  the  lady  herself. 

'Slipslop,'  said  lady  Booby,  'when  did 
you  see  Joseph?'  The  poor  woman  was 
so  surprised  at  the  unexpected  sound  of 
his  name  at  so  critical  a  time,  that  she  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  conceal  the  con- 
fusion she  was  under,  from  her  mistress ; 
whom  she  answered,  nevertheless,  with 
pretty  good  confidence,  though  not  entirely 
void  of  fear  of  suspicion,  that  she  had  not 
seen  him  that  morning.  '  I  am  afraid,'  said 
Lady  Booby,  'he  is  a  wild  young  fellow.' — 
'That  he  is,'  said  Slipslop,  'and  a  wicked 
one  too.  To  my  knowledge  he  games, 
drinks,  swears,  and  fights  eternally ;  be- 
sides, he  is  horribly  indicted  to  wenching.' 
— 'Ay !'  said  the  lady,  'I  have  never  heard 
that  of  him.  '  O  madam!'  answered  the 
other,  'he  is  Sl  lewd  a  rascal,  that  if  your 
ladyship  keeps  n..Ti  much  longer,  you  will 
not  have  one  virgin  in  your  house  except 
myself.  And  yet  I  can't  conceive  what 
the  v/enches  see  in  him,  to  be  so  foolishly 
fond  as  they  are  ;  in  my  eyes,  he  is  as  ugly 
a  scarecrow  as  I  ever  opheld.' — 'Nay,'  said 
the  lady,  'the  boy  is  well  enough.' — 'La! 
ma'am,'  cries  Slipslop,  'I  think  him  the 
ragamaticallest  fellow  in  the  family.' — 
'Sure,  Slipslop,'  said  she,  'you  are  mista- 
ken: but  v/hich  of  the  women  do  you  most 
suspect?'-' Madam,'  says  Slipslop,  'there  is 
Betty  the  chambermaid,  I  am  almost  con- 
victed, is  with  child  by  him.' — 'Ay!'  says 
the  lady,  'then  pray  pay  her  her  wages  in- 
stantly. I  will  keep  no  such  sluts  in  my 
family.  And  as  for  Joseph,  you  may  dis- 
card him  too.' — 'Would  your  ladyship  hav^e 
him  paid  off  immediately  ?'  cries  Slipslop, 
Mbr  perhaps  when  Betty  is  gone,  he  may 
mend ;  and  really  the  boy  is  a  good  ser- 
vant, and  a  strong,  healthy,  luscious  boy 
enough.' — '  This  morning,'  answered  the 
lady,  with  some  vehemence.  'I  wish,  ma- 
dam,' cries  SUpslop,  'your  ladyship  would 
be  so  good  as  to  try  him  a  little  longer.' — 
'I  wil  not  have  my  commands  disputed,' 
said  the  lady;  *sure  you  are  not  tond  of 
hira  yourse4l.' — 'I,  madam  !'  cries  Slipslop, 
reddening,  if  not  blushing,  'I  should  be 
burry  to  think  your  ladyship  had  any  rea- 


son to  respec":  me  ol' fondness  for  a  fellow; 
and  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  shall  fulfil  i' 
with  as  much  reluctance  as  possible.' — *  As 
little,  I  suppose  you  mean,'  said  the  lady ; 
'and  so  about  it  instantly.'  Mrs.  Slipslop 
went  out,  and  the  lady  had  scarce  taken 
two  turns,  before  she  lell  to  knocking  and 
ringing  with  great  violence.  Slipslop,  Avho 
did  not  travel  post  haste,  soon  returned, 
and  was  countermanded  as  to  Joseph,  but 
ordered  to  send  Betty  about  her  business 
without  delay.  She  went  out  a  second 
time  with  much  greater  alacrity  than  be- 
fore ;  when  the  lady  began  immediately 
to  accuse  herself  of  want  of  resolution,  and 
to  apprehend  the  return  of  her  affection, 
with  its  pernicious  consequences ;  she  there- 
fore applied  herseiT  a^^ain  to  the  bell,  and 
re-summoned  Mrs.  Shpslop  into  her  pres' 
ence ;  Vv'ho  again  returned,  and  was  tolo 
by  her  mistress,  that  she  had  considered 
better  of  the  matter,  and  was  absolutely 
resolved  to  turn  away  Joseph ;  which  she 
ordered  her  to  do  immediately.  Slipslop), 
who  knew  the  violence  of  her  lady's  tem- 
per, and  would  not  venture  her  place  for 
any  Adonis  or  Hercules  in  the  universe, 
left  her  a  third  time ;  which  she  had  nc 
sooner  done,  than  the  little  god  Cupid» 
fearing  he  had  not  yet  done  the  lady's  busi- 
ness, took  a  fresh  arrow  with  the  sharpest 
point  out  of  his  quiver,  and  shot  it  directly 
into  her  heart :  in  other  and  plainer  lan- 
guage, the  lady's  passion  got  the  better  o/ 
her  reason.  She  called  back  Slipslop  once 
more,  and  told  her  she  had  resolved  to  see 
the  boy,  and  examine  liim  herself;  therefore 
bid  her  send  him  up.  This  wavering  in 
her  mistress'  temper  probably  put  some- 
thing into  the  waiting-gentlewoman's  head 
not  necessary  to  mention  to  the  sagacious 
reader. 

Lady  Booby  was  going  to  call  her  back 
a^ain,  but  could  not  prevail  with  herself. 
The  next  consideration  therefore  Avas,  how 
she  should  behave  to  Joseph  when  he  came 
in.  She  resolved  to  preserve  all  the  dig- 
nity of  the  woman  of  fashion  to  her  ser- 
vant, and  to  indulge  herself  in  this  last 
view  of  Joseph,  (for  that  she  was  most 
certainly  resolved  it  should  be,)  at  his  own 
expense,  by  first  insulting  and  then  dis- 
carding liim. 

O  Love,  what  monstrous  tricks  dost  thou 
play  with  thy  votaries  of  both  sexes!  How 
dost  thou  deceive  them,  and  make  them 
deceive  themselves!  Their  follies  are  thy 
delight!  Their  sighs  make  thee  laugh, 
and  their  pangs  are  thy  merriment ! 

Not  the  great  Rich,  who  turns  men  into 
monkeys  and  wheelbarrows,  and  whatever 
else  best  humours  his  fancy,  hath  so  strange- 
ly metamorphosed  the  human  shape  ;  nor 
the  great  Gibber,  who  confounds  all  num 
ber,  gender,  and  breaks  through  every  r"ule 
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of  grammar  at  iiif!  will,  h:ith  so  distorted 
the  Engli.sli  lant.ni;ii]^^  as  thou  dost  meta- 
jnorphose  and  distort  tlie  human  senses. 

Tliou  puttest  out  our  eyes,  stoppest  uj) 
our  ears,  and  takest  away  the  jwwer  ofour 
nostrils  ;  so  that  we  can  neither  see  the 
lari^est  ohjects,  hear  the  loudest  noise,  nor 
smell  tlie  most  poii^nant  perfume.  Ajrain, 
vvhen  thou  pleasest,  thou  canst  make  a 
molehill  appear  as  a  mountain,  a  Jew's- 
harj)  sound  like  a  trumpet,  and  a  dai.>-y 
Bmell  like  a  violet.  Thou  canst  make  cow- 
ardice brave,  avarice  generous,  pride  hum- 
hie,  and  cruelty  tender-hearted.  In  short, 
thou  turncst  the  heart  of  a  man  inside  out, 
as  a  juggler  doth  a  petticoat,  and  bringest 
whatsoever  pleaseth  thee  out  from  it.  If 
there  be  any  one  who  doubts  all  this,  let 
them  read  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

ill  tchich,  after  some  very  fine  wriling,  the  histoivj 
goes  on,  and  relates  the  inteiineio  between  the 
lady  and  Joseph;  where  the  latter  hath  set  an 
example  which  we  despair  of  seeing  followed  by 
his  sex  in  this  vicious  age. 

Now  the  rake  Hesperus  had  called  for 
his  breeches,  and,  having  well  rubbed  his 
drowsy  eyes,  prepared  to  dress  himself  for 
all  night ;  by  whose  example  his  brother 
rakes  on  earth  likewise  leave  those  beds  in 
which  they  had  slept  away  the  day.  Noav 
Thetis,  the  good  housewife,  began  to  put 
on  the  pot  in  order  to  regale  the  good  man 
Phcebus  after  his  daily  labours  were  over. 
In  vulgar  language,  it  was  in  the  evening 
when  iJoseph  attended  his  lady's  orders. 

But  as  it  becomes  us  to  preserve  the 
character  of  tliis  lady,  who  is  the  heroine 
of  our  tale ;  and  as  we  have  naturally  a 
wonderful  tenderness  for  that  beautiful  part 
of  the  human  species  called  the  fair  sex ; 
before  we  discover  too  much  of  her  frailty 
Id  our  reader,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him 
A  livel}''  idea  of  the  vast  temptation,  which 
overcame  all  the  eflbrts  of  a  modest  and 
virtuous  mind ;  and  then  we  humbly  hope 
his  good-nature  will  rather  pity  than  con- 
demn the  imperfection  of  human  virtue. 

Nay,  the  ladies  themselves  will,  we  hope, 
be  induced,  by  considering  the  uncommon 
variety  of  charms  which  united  in  this 
young  man's  person,  lo  bridle  their  rampant 
passion  for  chastity,  and  be  at  least  as  mild 
RS  their  violent  modesty  and  virtue  will 
permit  them,  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  a 
womar  who,  perhaps,  was  in  her  own  dis- 
position as  chaste  as  those  pure  and  sancti- 
fied virgins,  who,  after  a  life  innocently 
BLHjnt  in  the  gaieties  of  the  town,  begin 
iDout  fifty  to  attend  twice  joer  diem  at  the 
1  oilie  churches  and  cliapels,  to  return 
2* 


thanks  for  the  grace  which  preserved  them 
Ibrmerly  amongst  beans  from  temutatior.a 
l)erhaps  less  powerful  than  wJiui  now 
i'.ttacked  the  Lady  Booby. 

Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  was  now  In  tlic 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  of  the  highest  degree  of  middle  stature. 
His  liud)S  were  put  together  v/ith  great 
elegance,  and  no  less  strength.  His  legs 
and  thighs  were  formed  in  the  exaclest 
j)rop()rtion.  His  shoulders  were  broad 
and  brawny;  but  yet  his  arms  hung  so 
easily,  that  lie  liad  all  the  symptoms  of 
strength  without  the  least  clumsiness. 
His  hair  was  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  and 
was  displiwed  in  w'anton  ringlets  down  his 
back.  His  forehead  was  high,  his  cycH 
dark,  and  as  full  of  sweetness  as  of  fire. 
His  nose  a  little  inclined  lo  the  Roman. 
His  teeth  white  and  even.  His  lips  full, 
red,  and  soft.  His  beard  was  only  rough 
on  his  chin  and  upper  lip ;  but  his  cheeks 
in  which  his  blood  glowed,  were  overspread 
with  a  thick  down.  His  countenance  had 
a  tenderness  joined  with  a  sensibility  inex- 
pressible. Add  to  this  the  most  perfect 
neatness  in  his  dress,  and  an  air  which  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  many  noblemen, 
would  give  an  idea  of  nobility. 

Such  was  the  person  who  now  appeared 
before  the  lady.  vShe  viewed  him  some 
time  in  silence,  and  twice  or  thrice  before 
she  spoke  changed  her  mind  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  should  begin.  At  length 
she  said  to  him,  '  Joseph,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  such  complaints  against  you :  I  am 
told  you  behave  so  rudely  to  the  maids, 
that  they  cannot  do  their  business  in  quiet; 
I  mean  those  who  are  not  wricked  enough 
to  hearken  to  your  solicitations.  As  to 
others,  they  may,  perhaps,  not  call  you 
rude  ;  for  there  are  wicked  sluts,  who  make 
one  ashamed  of  one's  own  sex,  and  are  a.i 
ready  to  admit  any  nauseous  familiarity,  ai, 
fellows  to  offer  it :  nay,  there  are  such  in 
my  family;  but  they  shall  not  stay  m  it; 
that  impudent  trollop  who  is  with  child  by 
you  is  discharged  by  this  time.' 

As  a  person  who  is  struck  through  the 
heart  v/ith  a  thunder-bolt,  looks  extremely 
surprised,  nay,  and  perhaps  is  so  too — thus 
the  poor  Joseph  received  the  false  accusa- 
tion of  his  mistress  ;  he  blushed  and  looked 
confounded,  which  she  misanrcrpreted  t« 
be  symptoms  of  his  guilt,  and  thus  went  on. 
'  Come  liither,  Joseph  :  another  mistress 
might  discard  you  for  these  offences  ;  but 
I  have  a  compassion  for  your  youth,  and 
if  I  could  be  certain  you  would  be  no  more 
guilty — Consider,  child,'  (laying  her  hand 
carelessly  upon  his,)  '  you  are  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  might  do  better ;  you 
might  make  your  fortune.' — '  Madam,'  said 
Joseph,  '  I  d  J  assure  your  ladyship,  I  don'i 
know  whet  aer  any  maid  in  the  house  is 
^  C 
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man  or  woman.' — '  O  fy !  Joseph,'  an- 
Bwered  the  lady,  '  don't  commit  another 
crime  in  denyin^^  tlie  truth.  I  could  par- 
don the  first ;  l)ut  I  hate  a  har.' — '  Madam,' 
cries  Joseph,  '  I  liope  your  ladyship  will 
not  be  offended  at  my  asserting  my  inno- 
cence; for  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I  have 
never  offered  more  than  kissing.'  '  Kiss- 
ing!' said  the  lady,  with  great  discompo- 
sure of  counter.ance,  and  more  redness  in 
'/.er  cheeks,  than  anger  in  her  eyes  ;  '  Do 
you  call  tha'^  r  c  crime  ?  Kissing,  Joseph, 
IS  as  a  pro.ogue  to  a  play.  Can  I  believe 
a  young  fellow  of  your  ai^e  and  complexion 
will  be  conter.t  with  kissing*  No,  Joseph, 
there  is  no  woman  who  ^ranty  that,  but 
will  grant  more ;  and  1  am  deceived 
greatly  in  you,  if  you  would  not  put  her 
closely  to  :t  What  would  you  think,  Jo- 
seph, if  I  admitted  you  to  kiss  me?'  Jo- 
seph replied,  '  He  would  sooner  die  than 
have  any  such  thought.'  'And  yet,  Joseph,' 
returned  she,  '  ladies  have  admitted  their 
footmen  to  such  familiarities ;  and  foot- 
men, I  confess  to  you,  much  less  deserving 
them  ;  fellows  without  half  your  charms, — 
for  such  might  almost  excuse  the  crime. 
Tell  me  therefore  Joseph,  if  I  should  ad- 
mit you  to  such  freedom,  what  would  you 
tlimk  of  me  ?  tell  me  freely.' — '  Madam,' 
eaid  Joseph,  'I  should  think  your  ladyship 
condescended  a  great  deal  below  yourself.' 
— '  Pugh  !'  said  she,  '  that  I  am  to  answer 
to  myself:  but  would  you  not  insist  on 
more  ?  Would  you  be  contented  with  a 
kiss  .''  Would  not  your  inclinations  be  all 
on  fire  rather  by  such  a  favour  ?' — '  Ma- 
dam,' said  Joseph,  'if  they  were,  I  hope  I 
should  be  able  to  control  them,  without 
sufferin(T\hem  to  get  the  better  of  my  vir- 
tue.'— You  have  heard,  reader,  poets  talk 
of  the  statue  of  surprise ;  you  have  heard 
likewise,  or  else  you  have  heard  very  little, 
how  surprise  made  one  of  the  sons  of  Croe- 
sus speak,  though  he  was  dumb.  You 
have  seen  the  faces,  in  the  eighteen-penny 
gallery,  when,  through  the  trap-door,  to 
soft  or  no  music,  Mr.  Bridgwater,  Mr. 
William  Mills,  or  some  other  of  ghostly 
appearance,  hath  ascended,  with  a  tiice  all 
pale  with  powder,  and  a  shirt  all  bloody 
with  ribands ;  but  from  none  of  these,  nor 
from  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  if  they  should 
return  to  life — no,  not  from  the  inimitable 
pencil  of  my  friend  Hogarth,  could  you  re- 
ceive such  an  idea  of  surprise,  as  would 
have  entered  in  at  your  eyes  had  they  be- 
held the  Lady  Booby,  when  those  last  words 
issued  out  from  the  lips  of  Joseph. — '  Your 
virtue  !'  said  the  lady,  recovering  after  a 
fcilence  of  two  minutes,  '  I  shall  never  sur- 
vive it.  Your  virtue  ! — intolerable  confi- 
dence !  Have  you  the  assurance  to  pre- 
tend, that  when  a  lady  demeans  herself  to 
throw  aside  the  rules  of  decencv,  in  order 


to  honour  you  with  the  highest  favour  in 
her  poAver,  your  virtue  should  resist  her 
inc'ination?  that  when  she  had  c()nquere(i 
her  own  virtue,  she  sliould  find  an  ob- 
struction in  yours?' — 'Madam,'  said  Jo- 
seph, 'I  can't  see  why  lier  having  no  vir- 
tue should  be  a  reason  against  my  having 
any  :  or  why,  because  I  am  a  man,  oi  be- 
cause I  am  poor,  my  virtue  must  be  suin 
servient  to  her  pleasures.' — '  I  am  out  of 
patience,'  cries  the  lady  :  '  Did  ever  mor- 
tal hear  of  a  man'e-  virtue  !  Did  ever  the 
greatest  or  the  gravest  men  pretend  to 
any  of  this  kind'  Will  magistrates  who 
punish  lewdness,  or  parsons  who  preach 
against  it,  make  any  scruple  of  committing 
it  ?  And  can  a  boy,  a  stripling,  have  tlio 
confidence  to  talk  of  his  virtue  ?' — '  Ma- 
dam,' says  Joseph,  '  that  boy  is  the  bro- 
ther of  Pamela,  and  would  be  ashamed 
that  the  chastity  of  his  family,  which  i 
preserved  in  her,  sliould  be  stained  in  him 
If  there  are  such  men  as  your  ladyship 
mentions,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  and  I  wish 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  over 
those  letters  which  my  father  liath  sent 
me  of  my  sister  Pamela's  ;  nor  do  I  doubt 
but  such  an  example  would  amend  them.' 
'  You  impudent  villain,'  cries  the  lady  in 
a  rage,  '  do  you  insult  me  with  the  follies 
of  my  relation,  who  hath  exposed  himself 
all  over  the  country  upon  your  sister's  ac- 
count? a  little  vixen,  whom  I  have  always 
wondered  my  late  Lady  Booby  ever  kept  in 
her  house.  Sirrah  !  get  out  of  my  si^ht, 
and  prei)are  to  set  out  this  night ;  for  I 
will  order  you  your  wages  immiediatel3^ 
and  you  shall  be  stripped  and  turned 
away.' — '  Madam,'  says  Joseph,  '  I  am 
sorry  I  have  offended  your  ladyship,  I  am 
sure  I  never  intended  it.'  Yes,  sirrah, 
cries  she,  'you  have  had  the  vanity  to 
misconstrue  the  little  innocei  t  freedom  I 
took,  in  order  to  try  whether  wliat  I  heard 
was  true.  O,  my  conscience,  you  have 
had  the  assurance  to  imagine  I  was  fond 
of  you  myself  Joseph  answered,  he  had 
only  spoke  out  of  tenderness  for  his  virtue; 
at  which  words  she  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  and,  refusing  to  licar  more,  ni- 
dercd  him  instantly  to  leave  the  room. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  she  burst 
forth  into  the  following  exclamation  : 
'  Whither  doth  this  violent  passion  hurr\ 
us  ?  what  meannesses  do  we  submit  tc 
from  its  impulse?  Wisely  we  resist  its 
first  and  least  approaches;  for  it  is  then 
only  we  can  assure  ourselves  the  victory. 
No  woman  could  ever  safely  say,  so  far 
onl}'  will  I  go.  Have  I  not  exposed  myself 
to  the  refusal  of  my  footman  ?  I  cannot 
bear  the  reflection.'  Upon  which  she  ap- 
plied herself  to  t'le  bell,  and  rung  it  with 
infinite  more  violence  than  was  necessary  , 
the    faithful    Slipslop     attending   near    at 
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naml.  fo  say  the  trutli,  she  h;ul  con- 
ceived A  suspicion  at  her  last  interview 
witii  her  mistress,  and  Iwul  waited  ever 
since  in  tlie  antecljaniher,  liavin<r  carel'ully 
:il)pUed  her  ears  to  the  key-liole  durinir  tlie 
whole  time  that  the  ])reee(Hni:r  conversa- 
♦  iou  passed  between  Joseph  and  tlie  lady. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Vhat  passed  between  the  lady  and  Mrs.  Slipslop,  in 
ichich  ice  prophesy  there  ere  some  strokes  which 
every  one  xoill  not  tndy  comprehend  at  the  first 
reading. 

'  Slipslop,'  said  the  lady,  'I  find  too  much 
.  \son  to  believe  all  thou  liast  told  me  of 
L  ..s  wicked  Joseph  ;  I  have  determined  to 
p./.  t  with  him  instantly;  so  go  you  to  the 
St.  ward,  and  bid  him  pay  him  Ids  wages.' 
Sh;>sJop,  who  had  preserved  hitherto  a  dis- 
faiiGO  to  her  lady,  rather  out  of  nee  'ssity 
tluiA  inclination,  and  v/ho  though  the 
knowledge  of  this  secret  had  thrown  .-"^wn 
all  distinction  between  them,  answered  her 
mistress  very  pertly,  '  She  wished  she 
knew  her  own  mind,  and  that  she  was  cer- 
tain she  would  call  her  back  again  before 
she  was  got  half  way  down  stairs.'  The 
lady  replied,  'she  had  taken  a  resolution, 
and  wao  resolved  to  keep  it.'  '  I  am  sorry 
for  it,'  cries  Slipslop  ;  '  and  if  I  had  knoAvn 
you  would  have  punished  the  poor  lad  so 
severely,  you  should  never  have  heard  a 
particle  oi  the  matter.  Here's  a  fuss  in- 
deed about  nothing.'  '  Nothing  !'  return- 
ed the  lady  ;  '  Do  you  think  I  will  counte- 
nance lewdness  in  my  house?'  'If  you 
will  turn  away  every  footman,'  said  Slip- 
slop, '  that  is  a  lover  of  the  sport,  you 
must  soon  open  the  coach-door  yourself, 
or  get  a  set  of  mephrodites  to  wait  upon 
you;  and  I  am  sure  I  hated  the  sight  of 
them  singing  even  in  an  opera.'  '  Do  as 
I  bid  you,'  says  my  lady,  '  and  don't  shock 
my  ears  with  your  beastly  language.' 
'  Marry-come-up,'  cries  Slipslop,  '  people's 
ears  are  sometimes  the  nicest  part  about 
them. 

The  lady,  w^ho  began  to  admire  the 
new  style  in  which  lier  waiting  gentle- 
woman delivered  herself,  and  by  the  con- 
clusion of  her  speech  suspected  somewhat 
of  the  truth,  called  her  back,  and  desired 
tc  Vnow  what  she  meant  by  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  freedom  in  which  she 
thouglit  proper  to  indulge  her  tongue. 
'  Freedom  !'  says  Slipslop,  *  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  freedom,  madam  ;  servants 
liave  tongues,  as  well  as  their  mistresses.' 
'\e.s,  and  saucy  ones  too,'  answered  the 
lady  :  '  but  I  assure  you  I  shall  hear  no 
such  impertinence.'  '  Impertinence  !  I 
il<-'U* t   know  that  I  am  impertinent,'  says 


Slij)slop.  '  Yes,  indeed,  you  ire,' cries  my 
lady,  'and  unless  you  mend  yourmanneiH 
this  house  is  no  j^iace  for  you.'  'Man 
ners  !'  cries  Slipslo]>,  '  I  never  was  thouglit 
to  want  manners  nor  modesty  neither  ; 
and  for  yilaces,  there  are  more  places  than 
one,  an(l  I  know  what  I  know.'  '  What 
do  you  know,  mistress?'  answered  the 
lady.  'I  am  not  oliliged  to  tell  that  to 
every  body,'  says  Slijj^^lop,  '  any  more 
than  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  a  secret.'  '  I 
desire  you  would  provide  yourself,'  an- 
swered the  lady.  '  With  all  my  heart,'  re- 
plied the  waiting  gentlewoman  ;  and  so 
departed  in  a  passion,  and  slapped  the 
door  after  her. 

The  lady  too  plainly  perceived  that  her 
waiting  gentlewoman  knew  more  than  she 
would  willingly  have  had  her  acquainted 
with  ;  and  this  she  imputed  to  Joseph's 
having  discovered  to  her  what  past  at  the 
first  interview.  This,  therefore,  blew  up 
her  rage  against  him,  and  confirmed  her 
in  a  resolution  of  parting  with  him. 

But  the  dismissing  Mrs.  Slipslop  was  a 
point  not  so  easily  to  be  resolved  upon  ; 
she  had  the  utmost  tenderness  for  Iier 
reputation,  as  she  knew  on  that  dependea 
many  of  the  most  valuable  blessings  ot 
life  ;  particularly  cards,  making  curt'siea 
in  public  places,  and,  above  all,  the  plea- 
sure of  demolishing  the  reputation  ol 
others,  in  which  innocent  amusement  she 
had  an  extraordinary  delight.  She  there- 
fore determined  to  submit  to  any  insult 
from  a  servant  rather  than  run  a  risk  of 
losing  the  title  to  so  many  great  privi- 
leges. 

She  therefore  sent  for  her  steward,  Mr. 
Peter  Pounce,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  Jo- 
seph his  wages,  to  strip  off  his  livery,  and 
turn  him  out  of  the  doors  that  evening. 

She  then  called  Slipslop  up,  and  after 
refreshing  her  spirits  with  a  small  cordial 
which  she  kept  in  her  closet,  she  began  in 
the  following  manner : 

'  Slipslop,  why  will  you,  who  know  my 
passionate  temper,  attempt  to  provoke  me 
by  your  answers  ?  I  am  convinced  you  are 
an  honest  servant,  and  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  part  with  j^ou.  I  believe,  like- 
wise, you  have  found  me  an  indulgent 
mistress  on  many  occasions,  and  have 
as  little  reason  on  your  side  to  desire  a 
change.  I  can't  help  being  surprised, 
therefore,  that  you  will  take  the  surest 
method  to  offend  me :  1  mean,  repeating 
my  words,  which  you  know  I  have  always 
detested.' 

The  prudent  waiting  gentlewoman  liad 
duly  weighed  the  whole  matter, and  found, 
on  mature  deliberation,  that  a  good  place 
in  possession  was  better  tlian  one  in  ex- 
pectation. As  she  found  lier  mistress 
therefore   it-c>''»:^d  *<>  relent,  she  'houghl 
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proper  also  to  put  on  some  small  condc- 
■icension,  which  Avas  as  readily  accepted; 
and  so  the  a  (Fair  was  reconciled,  all  offen- 
ces foririven,  and  a  present  of  a  gown  and 
Cetticoat  made  her,  as  an  instance  of  her 
idy's  future  favour. 

She  offered  once  or  twice  to  speak  in  fa- 
vour of  Josepli ;  but  found  her  lady's  heart 
so  obdurate,  that  she  prudently  dropt  all 
such  efforts.  §he  considered  there  Avere 
more  footmen  in  the  house,  and  some  as 
stout  fellows,  though  not  quite  so  hand- 
some, as  Joseph  ;  besides,  the  reader  hath 
already  seen  lier  tender  advances  liad  not 
met  with  that  encouragement  she  miffht 
have  reasonably  expected.  She  thought 
she  had  thrown  away  a  great  deal  of  sack 
and  sweetmeats  on  an  ungrateful  rascal ; 
and  being  a  little  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
that  female  sect  wholiold  one  lusty  young 
fellow  to  be  near  as  good  as  another  lusty 
young  felloAV,  she  at  last  gave  up  Joseph 
vnd  his  cause,  and,  with  a  triumph  over 
her  passipn,  highly  commendable,  walked 
off  with  tier  present,  and  with  great  tran- 
quillity paid  a  visit  to  a  stone-bottle,  which 
is  of  sovereign  use  to  a  philosophical  tem- 
per. 

She  left  not  her  mistress  so  easy.  The 
poor  lady  could  not  reflect  without  agony, 
that  her  dear  reputation  was  in  the  power 
of  her  servants.  All  her  comfort,  as  to  Jo- 
seph, was,  that  she  hoped  he  did  not  un- 
derstand her  meaning;  at  least,  she  could 
say  for  herself,  she  had  not  plainly  expres- 
sed any  thing  to  him  ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop, she  imagined  she  could  bribe  her  to 
secrecy. 

But  what  hurt  her  most  was,  that  in  re- 
ality she  had  not  so  entirely  conquered 
her  passion;  the  little  god  lay  lurking  in 
her  heart,  though  anger  and  disdain  so 
hoodwinked  her,  that  she  could  not  see  him. 
She  was  a  thousand  times  on  the  brink  of 
revoking  the  sentence  she  had  passed 
against  the  poor  youth.  Love  became  his 
advocate,  and  whispered  many  things  in 
his  favour.  Honour  likewise  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  his  crime,  ami  Pity  to  miti- 
gate his  punishment;  on  the  other  side, 
rride  and  Revenge  spoke  as  loudly  against 
him  ;  and  thus  the  poor  lady  was  tortured 
with  perplexity,  opposite  passions  distract- 
mg  and  tearing  her  mind  different  Av^ays. 

So  have  I  seen  in  the  hall  of  Westmin- 
ster, Avhere  Serjeant  Bramble  hath  been 
detained  on  the  right  side,  and  Serjeant 
Puzzle  on  the  left,  the  balance  of  opinion 
(so  equal  Avere  their  fees)  alternately  in- 
cline to  either  scale.  Noav  Bramble  throAvs 
in  an  argument,  and  Puzzle's  scale  strikes 
tJie  beam  ;  and  again,  Bramble  shares  the 
.ike  fate,  overpoAvered  by  the  Aveight  of 
Puzzle.  Here  Bramble  hits,  there  Puzzle 
strikes;  here  one  has  you,  there  t'other 


has  you,  till  at  lar.t  all  becomes  oi.c  s<vnc 
of  confusion  in  the  tortured  minds  of  the 
hearers ;  equal  wagers  are  laid  on  the  suc- 
cess, and  neither  judge  nor  jury  can  pos- 
sibly make  any  thing  of  the  matter;  al 
things  are  so  enveloped  by  the  careful 
Serjeants  in  doubt  and  obscurity. 

Or  as  it  happens  in  the  conscience, 
Avhere  Honour  and  Honesty  pull  one  Avay. 
and  a  Bribe  and  Necessity  another. — If  it 
Avas  our  ])resent  business  only  to  make 
similes,  Ave  could  produce  many  more  to 
this  purpose  :  but  a  simile  (as  Avell  as  a 
Avord)  to  the  Avise  We  shall  therefore 
see  a  little  after  our  hero,  for  Avhom  the 
reader  is,  doubtless,  m  some  pain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Joseph  writes  another  letter  :  His  transactions  xcUh 
J\Ir.  Peter  Pounce,  «^c.  with  his  departure  frw\ 
Lady  Booby. 

The  disconsolate  Joseph  would  not  have 
had  an  understanding  sufficient  for  the 
principal  subject  of  such  a  book  as  this,  il 
he  had  any  longer  misunderstood  the  drift 
of  his  mistress  ;  and  indeed,  that  he  did  not 
discern  it  sooner,  the  reader  Avill  be  pleas- 
ed to  impute  to  an  unAvillingness  in  liim  to 
discover  Avhat  he  must  condemn  in  her  as 
a  fault.  Having  therefore  quitted  her 
presence,  he  retired  into  his  oAvn  garret 
and  entered  himself  into  an  ejaculation  on 
the  numberless  calamities  A\"hich  attended 
beauty,  and  the  misfortune  it  Avas  to  be 
handsomer  than  one's  neighboiu's. 

He  then  sat  doAvn  and  addressed  him 
self  to  his  sister  Pamela,  in  the  folloAvinfj 
Avords : 

'Dear  sister  Pamela — Hoping  you  are 
Avell,  Avhat  neAA^s  have  I  to  tell  you !  O 
Pamela!  my  mistress  has  fallen  in  loA'e 
Avit.li  me — that  is,  Avhat  great  folks  call 
falling  in  loA^e, — she  has  a  mind  to  ruin  me  i 
but  I  hope  I  shall  haA^e  more  resolution  anc 
more  grace  than  to  part  Avith  myA'irtueto 
any  lady  upon  earth. 

'  Mr.  Adams  hath  often  told  me,  that 
chastity  is  as  great  a  virtue  in  a  man  as  in 
a  AA'oman.  He  says  he  ncAer  kncAV  any 
more  than  his  Avife,  and  I  shall  cndea\'oui 
to  folloAV  his  example.  Indeed,  it  is  OAvino 
entirely  to  his  excellent  sermons  and  ad- 
A'ice,  together  Avitli  your  letters,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  resist  a  temptation,  Avliich,  he 
says,  no  man  complies  with,  but  he  repents 
in  this  AA'orld,  or  is  damned  for  it  in  the 
next;  and  Avhy  should  I  trust  to  reper.t- 
ance  on  my  death  bed,  since  I  may  die  in 
my  sleep?  What  fine  things  are  good  ad- 
vice and  good  examples !  But  I  am  glad 
she  turned  me  out  ot  th?,  chamber  as  she 
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did  ;  for  I  luid  once  almost  forfi^otton  every 
vvonl  Parson  Adams  liad  over  said  to  me. 
'I  don't  doubt,  dear  sister,  but  yo"  will 
have  p;racc  to  preserve  your  virtue  a<rain8t 
all  trials ;  and  I  bec^  you  earnestly  to  pray 
I  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  min :  ;  for 
truly  it  is  very  severely  attacked  by  more 
than  one  ;  but  I  hone  I  shall  copy  yonr  ex- 
ample, and  that  of*  Joseph  my  namesake, 
and  maintain  my  virtue  against  all  tempt.i- 
♦ions.' 

Joseph  had  not  finished  his  letter,  wlien 
he  was  summoned  down  stairs  by  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Pounce,  to  receive  his  wages ;  for,  be- 
sides that  out  of  eight  pounds  a  year  he 
allowed  his  father  and  mother  four,  he  had 
been  obliged,  in  order  to  furnish  himself 
with  musical  instruments,  to  apply  to  the 
generosity  of  the  aforesaid  Peter,  who,  on 
urgent  occasions,  used  to  advance  the  ser- 
vants their  wages  :  not  before  they  were 
due,  but  before  they  were  payable  ;  that 
is,  perhaps,  half  a  year  after  they  were  due; 
and  this  at  the  moderate  premium  of  fifty 
per  cent,  or  a  little  more  :  by  which  chari- 
table methods,  together  with  lending  money 
to  other  people,  and  even  to  his  own  mas- 
ter and  mistress,  the  honest  man  had,  from 
nothing,  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  small 
Bum  of^  twenty  thousand  pounds  or  there- 
abouts. 

Joseph  having  received  his  little  remain- 
•der  of  wages,  and  having  stript  off  liis  live- 
ry, was  forced  to  borrow  a  frock  and  breech- 
es of  one  of  the  servants,  (for  he  was  so 
beloved  in  the  famhy,  that  they  would  have 
all  lent  him  any  thing:)  and  being  told  by 
Peter,  that  he  must  not  stay  a  moment 
longer  in  the  house  than  was  necessary  to 
pack  up  his  linen,  which  he  easily  did  in  a 
very  narrow  compass,  ne  took  a  melan- 
choly leave  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  set 
out  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

He  had  proceeded  the  length  of  two  or 
three  streets,  before  he  absolutely  deter- 
mined with  liimself  whether  he  should  leave 
the  town  that  night,  or,  procuring  a  lodg- 
ing, wait  till  the  morning.  At  last,  the 
moon  shining  very  bright  helped  him  to 
came  to  a  resolution  of  beginning  his  journey 
immediately,  to  which  likewise  he  had  some 
other  inducements  ;  which  the  reader,  with- 
but  being  a  conjurer,  cannot  possibl}'^  guess, 
till  we  have  given  him  those  hk'Js  which 
it  may  be  now  proper,  to  ope  * 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  several  new  matters  not  expected. 

It    is  an  observation  sometimes  made, 

that  to  indicate  our  idea  of  a  simple  fellow, 

wc  say  he  s  easily  to  be  seen  through  :  nor 

dj  I  believe  it  a  more  im])roper  denotation 


of  a  simple  hook.  Instead  of  applying  thi? 
to  any  ])articular  performance,  we  choose 
rather  to  remark  the  contrary  in  this  his- 
tory, where  the  scene  oi)ens  itself  by  small 
degrees  ;  and  lie  is  a  sagacious  reader  whf* 
can  see  two  chapters  before  him. 

For  this  reason,  we  liave  not  hitherto 
hinted  a  matter  which  now  seems  necessarv 
to  be  explained,  since  it  may  be  wondered 
at,  first,  that  Joseph  made  such  extraordi 
nary  haste  out  of  town,  wliich  hatli  been 
already  shown ;  and  secondly,  which  will 
be  now  shown,  that,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  habitation  of  his  father  and  mother, 
or  to  his  beloved  sister  Pamela,  he  chose 
rather  to  set  out  full  speed  to  the  Lady 
Booby's  country-seat,  which  he  had  left  on 
his  journey  to  London. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  in  the  same  pa- 
rish where  this  seat  stood,  there  lived  a 
young  girl  Avhom  Joseph,  (though  tlie  best 
of  sons  and  brothers,)  longed  more  impa- 
tiently to  see  than  his  parents  or  sister. 
She  was  a  poor  girl,  who  had  formerly- 
been  bred  up  in  Sir  John's  family;  whence 
a  little  before  the  journey  to  London,  she 
had  been  discarded  by  Mrs.  Slipslop,  oi. 
account  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  :  for 
I  never  could  find  any  other  reason. 

This  young  creature,  (who  now  lived 
with  a  farmer  in  the  parish,)  had  been  al- 
ways beloved  by  Joseph,  and  returned  his 
affection.  She  was  two  years  only  younger 
than  our  hero.  They  had  been  acquainted 
from  their  infancy,  and  had  conceived  a 
very  early  liking  for  each  other ;  which 
had  ^rown  to  such  a  degree  of  affection, 
that  Mr.  Adams  liad  with  much  ado  pre- 
vented them  from  marrying,  and  persuad- 
ed them  to  wait  till  a  few  years  service 
and  thrift  had  a  little  improved  their  ex])e- 
rience,  and  enabled  them  to  live  comforta- 
blv  together. 

They  followed  this  good  man  s  advice, 
as  indeed  his  word  was  little  less  than  a 
law  in  his  parish  ;  for  as  he  had  shown 
his  parishioners,  by  an  uniform  behaviour 
of  thirty-five  years'  duration,  that  he  had 
their  good  entirely  at  heart,  so  they  con- 
sulted him  on  every  occasion,  and  very 
seldom  acted  contrary  to  his  opinion. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tender 
f..an  was  the  parting  between  these  two 
lovers.  A  thousand  sighs  heaved  the  bo- 
som of  Joseph,  a  thousand  tears  distilled 
from  the  lovely  eyes  of  Fanny,  (for  that 
was  her  name.)  Though  her  modesty 
would  only  suffer  her  to  admit  his  eager 
kisses,  her  violent  love  made  her  more  than 
passive  in  his  embraces;  and  she  often 
pulled  him  to  her  breast  with  a  soft  pres- 
sure, which,  though  perhaps  it  would  no* 
have  squeezed  an  insect  to  death,  caused 
more  emotion  in  the  heart  of  Joseph,  than 
the  closest  Cornish  huir  could  have  done. 
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The  reader  may  pcrhnps  wonder,  that  so 
fond  a  pair  should,  duriii;r  twelve  months' 
absence,  never  converse  with  one  another: 
nuleed,  tliere  was  but  one  reason  which 
did,  or  could,  have  prevented  them ;  and 
this  was,  that  i)oor  Fanny  could  neither 
write  nor  read ;  nor  could  she  be  prevailed 
upon  to  transmit  the  delicacies  ofiier  ten- 
der and  chaste  passion  by  the  hands  of  an 
amanuensis. 

They  contented  themselves  therefore 
with  frequent  inquiries  after  eacli  other's 
health,  with  a  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other's  fidelity,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
future  happiness. 

Havinir  explained  these  matters  to  our 
reader,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  satisfied 
all  his  doubts,  we  return  to  honest  Joseph, 
whom  we  left  just  set  out  on  his  travels  by 
the  Ii<^ht  of  the  moon. 

Those  who  have  read  any  romance  or 
poetry  ancient  or  modern,  must  have  been 
informed  that  Love  hath  wings  ;  by  which 
they  are  not  to  understand,  as  some  J'oung 
ladies  by  mistake  have  done,  that  a  lover 
can  fly  ;  the  writers,  by  this  ingenious  al- 
egory,  intending  to  insinuate  no  more, 
than  that  lovers  do  not  march  like  horse- 
guards  ;  in  short,  that  they  put  the  best 
leg  foremost :  which  our  lusty  youth,  who 
could  Avalk  with  any  man,  did  so  heartily 
on  this  occasion,  that  within  four  hours  he 
reached  a  famous  liouse  of  hospitality  Aveli 
known  to  the  western  traveller.  It  pre- 
sents you  a  lion  on  the  sign-post :  and  the 
master,  who  was  christened  Timotheus,  is 
commonly  called  plain  Tim.  Some  have 
conceived  that  he  hath  particularly  chosen 
the  lion  for  his  sign,  as  he  doth  in  counte- 
nance greatly  resemble  that  magnanimous 
beast,  tliough  his  disposition  savours  more 
of  the  SAveetness  of  the  lamb.  He  is  a  per- 
son well  received  among  all  sorts  of  men, 
being  qualified  to  render  himself  agreeable 
to  any  ;  as  he  is  well  versed  in  history  and 
politics,  hath  a  smattering  in  law  and  di- 
vinity, cracks  a  good  jest,  and  plays  won- 
derfully on  the  French  horn. 

A  violent  storm  of  hail  forced  Joseph  to 
take  shelter  in  this  inn,  where  lie  remem- 
hercd  Sir  Thomas  had  dined  in  his  way  to 
town.  Joseph  had  no  sooner  seated  him- 
self by  the  kitchen  fire,  than  Timotheus, 
observing  his  liv^ery,  began  to  condole  the 
loss  of  iiis  late  master,  who  was,  he  said,  his 
very  particular  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
with  whom  he  had  cracked  many  a  merry 
bottle,  ay,  many  a  dozen  in  his  time.  He 
then  remarked,  that  all  those  things  were 
over  now,  all  past,  and  just  as  if  tliey  had 
never  beea  ;  and  concluded  with  an  excel- 
lent observation  on  the  certainty  of  death, 
which  his  wife  said  was  indeed  very  true. 
A  fellow  now  arrived  at  the  same  inn  with 
i',vo  horses,  one  of  which  he  was  leading 


further  down  into  the  country  to  meet  his 
master;  these  he  i)ut  into  the  stable,  and 
came  and  took  his  place  by  Joseph's  side, 
who  immediately  knew  him  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who 
used  to  visit  at  their  liouse. 

This  fellow  was  likewise  forced  in  by  the 
storm ;  for  he  liad  orders  to  fjo  twenty 
miles  iiirther  that  evening,  and  luckily  on 
the  same  road  which  Joseph  himself  in- 
tended to  take.  He  therefore  embraced 
this  opportunity  of  complimenting  his 
friend  with  his  master's  horse,  (notwith- 
standing he  had  received  express  com- 
mands to  the  contrary,)  which  Avas  readily 
accepted ;  and  so,  alter  they  had  drank  a 
loving  pot,  and  the  storm  Avas  over,  they 
set  out  toirether. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Containing  many  sxirprising  advenhires  which 
Joseph  Jlndrews  met  with  on  the  roailj  scarce 
credible  to  those  who  have  never  travelled  ir,  c 
stage-coach. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  on  the 
road,  till  their  arrival  at  the  inn  to  which 
the  horses  were  ordered;  whither  they 
came  about  two  in  the  morning.  The  moon 
then  slione  very  bright ;  and  Joseph,  ma- 
king his  friend  a  present  of  a  pint  of  wine, 
and  thanking  him  for  the  favour  of  his 
horse,  notwithstanding  all  entreaties  to  the* 
contrary,  proceeded  on  his  journey  on  foot. 

He  had  not  gone  above  two  miles,  charm- 
ed with  the  hopes  of  shortly  seeing  liis  be- 
loved Fanny,  when  he  was  met  by  two 
fellows  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  ordered  to 
stand  and  deliver.  He  readily  gave  them 
all  the  money  he  had,  which  was  some- 
what less  than  two  pounds;  and  told  them, 
he  hoped  they  would  be  so  generous  as  to 
return  him  a  kw  shillings,  to  defray  his 
charges  on  his  way  home. 

One  of  the  rulhans  answered  with  an 
oath,  'Yes,  Av-e'll  give  you  something  pre- 
sently :  but  first  strip  and  be  d — d  to  you.' 
'  Strip,'  cried  the  other,  '  or  I'll  blow  your 
brains  to  the  devil.'  Joseph,  remember- 
ing that  he  had  borrowed  his  coat  and 
breeches  of  a  Iriend,  and  that  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  making  any  excuse  for  not  re- 
turning them,  replied,  he  lioped  they  would 
not  insist  on  his  clothes,  which  were  not 
worth  much,  but  consider  the  coldness  of 
the  night.  '  You  are  cold,  are  you,  you 
rascal !'  says  one  of  the  robbers  ;  '  I'll  warm 
you  with  a  vengeance;'  and,  damning  his 
eyes,  snapped  a  pistol  at  his  head  ;  wnich 
he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  other  lev- 
elled a  blow  at  him  with  his  stick;  "^Hiich 
Joseph,  who  Avas  expert  at  cudgel-piayirg, 
caught  with  his,  and  returned  the  favour 
so  successfully  on  his  adversary,  that  he 
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laid  him  v«;|iravviin<:!^  at  lus  feet,  and  at  the 
same  irstant  received  a  ])l()\v  from  be- 
liiiUi,  with  the  butt  end  oC  a  ))ist()l,  from 
llie  other  villai»i,  whicli  felk'd  hiiu  to  the 
ground,  and  totally  deprived  him  of  his 
senses. 

The  thief  who  had  been  knocked  down, 
bad  now  recovered  liimself ;  and  both  to- 
irether  fell  to  bcIaboiirin<r  poor  Joseph 
with  their  sticks,  till  they  were  convinced 
tliey  had  put  an  end  to  liis  miserable 
beinor:  they  then  stripped  him  entirely 
naked,  threw  him  into  a  ditch,  and  de- 
parted with  their  booty. 

The  poor  wretch,  who  lay  motionless  a 
long  time,  just  began  to  recover  his  senses 
as  a  stage-coach  came  by.  The  postillion 
hearing  a  man's  groans,  stopped  his  liorses, 
and  told  the  coachman,  he  was  certain 
there  was  a  dead  man  lying  in  the  ditch, 
for  he  heard  him  groan.  '  Go  on,  sirrah,^ 
says  the  coachman,  '  we  are  confounded 
late,  and  Iiave  no  time  to  look  after  dead 
men.'  A  lady,  who  heard  what  the  pos- 
tillion said,  and  likewise  heard  the  groan, 
called  eagerly  to  the  coachman  to  stop  and 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Upon  which 
he  bid  the  postillion  alight,  and  look  into 
the  ditch.  He  did  so  and  returned,  '  That 
there  was  a  man  sitting  upright,  as  naked 
as  ever  he  was  born.' — '  O  J-sus  1'  cried 
the  lady;  'A  naked  man!  Dear  coach- 
man, drive  on  and  leave  hmi.'  Upon 
this  the  gentlemen  got  out  of  the  coach ; 
and  Joseph  begged  them  to  have  mercy 
upon  him:  for  that  lie  had  been  robbed, 
and  almost  beaten  to  death.  '  Robbed,' 
cries  an  old  gentleman :  'Let  us  make  all 
the  haste  imaginable,  or  we  shall  be  rob- 
bed too.'  A  young  man,  who  belonged  to 
the  law^,  answered  '  He  wished  they  had 
passed  by  Avithout  taking  any  notice  :  but 
that  now  they  might  be  proved  to  have 
been  last  in  his  company  ;  if  he  should 
die,  they  might  be  called  to  some  account 
for  his  murder.  He  therefore  thought  it 
advisable  to  sav^e  the  poor  creature's  Ufe 
CiT  their  own  sakes,  if  possible  ;  at  least,  if 
he  died,  to  prevent  the  jury's  fmding  that 
they  fled  for  it.  He  was  therefore  of 
opinion,  to  take  tlie  man  into  the  coach, 
and  carry  him  to  the  next  inn.'  The 
ady  insisted,  '  That  he  should  not  come 
.nto  the  coach.  That  if  they  lifted  him  in, 
she  would  herself  alight ;  for  she  had 
rather  stay  in  that  place  to  all  eternity, 
than  ride  with  a  naked  man.'  The  coach- 
man objected,  '  That  he  could  not  suffer 
liim  to  be  taken  in,  unless  somebody  would 
pay  a  shilling  for  his  carriage  the  four 
nmles.'  Which  the  two  gentlemen  refused 
to  do.  But  the  lawyer,  who  was  afraid  of 
tome  mischief  happening  to  himself,  if  the 
wretch  was  left  behind  in  that  condition. 
Baying,  no  man  could  be  too  cautious  in 


these  matters,  and  that  he  remembered 
very  ^oxtraordinary  cases  in  the  books, 
threatened  the  coachman,  and  bid  hi:i* 
deny  taking  him  up  at  bis  peril ;  for  thai 
if  he  died,  he  should  be  indicteu  for  his 
murder;  and  if  he  lived,  and  brought  an 
action  against  him,  he  would  willingly 
take  a  brief  in  it.  These  words  had  a 
sensible  efl'ect  on  the  coachman,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  tiie  person  whj  spoke 
them  ;  and  tiie  old  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned, thinking  the  naked  man  would 
afl()rd  him  frequent  opportunities  of  show- 
ing his  wit  to  the  lady,  offered  to  join  with 
the  company  in  giving  a  mug  of  beer  for 
his  fare  ;  till  partly  alarmed  by  the  threats 
of  the  one,  and  partly  by  the  promises  of 
the  other,  and  being  perliaps  a  little  mov- 
ed with  compassion  at  tfie  poor  creature's 
condition,  who  stood  bleeding  and  shiver- 
ing with  the  cold,  he  at  length  agreed  ; 
and  Joseph  was  now  advancing  to  the 
coach,  where,  seeing  the  lady,  who  held 
the  sticks  of  her  fan  before  her  eyes,  abso- 
lutely refused,  miserable  as  he  w^as,  to 
enter,  unless  he  was  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient covering  to  prevent  giving  the  least 
oiTence  to  decency, — so  perfectly  modest 
was  this  young  man  ;  such  mighty  eflects 
had  the  spotless  example  of  the  amiable 
Pamela,  and  the  excellent  sermons  of  Mr. 
Adams,  wrought  upon  him. 

Though  there  were  several  great-coats 
about  the  coach,  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  which  Joseph  had 
started.  The  two  gentlemen  complained 
they  were  cold,  and  could  not  spare  a  raof ; 
the  man  of  wit  saying  with  a  laugh,  that 
charity  began  at  home  ;  and  the  coach- 
man, who  had  two  great.-c.'Jits  S7>read 
under  him,  refused  to  lend  eitner,  lest  they 
should  be  made  bloody  :  the  lady's  foot- 
man desired  to  be  excused  for  the  same 
reason,  which  the  lady  herself,  notwith- 
standing lier  abhorrence  of  a  naked  man, 
approved ;  and  it  is  more  than  probabie 
poor  Joseph,  who  obstinately  adhered  to 
his  modest  resolution,  must  have  perished, 
unless  the  postillion,  (a  lad  who  ham  been 
since  transported  for  robbing  a  henroost,) 
had  voluntarily  stripped  ofl'  a  great-coat, 
his  only  garment,  at  the  same  time  swear- 
ing a  great  oath,  (for  which  he  -was  re- 
buked by  the  passengers,)  '  That  he  w^oukl 
rather  ride  in  his  shirt  all  his  hfe,  than 
suffer  a  fellow-creature  to  lie  in  so  misera- 
ble a  condition.' 

Joseph,  liaving  put  on  the  great-coat, 
was  lifted  into  the  coach,  which  now  pro- 
ceeded on  its  journey.  He  declared  him 
self  almost  dead  v/ith  the  cold,  which  gave 
tiic  man  of  wit  an  occasion  to  ask  the 
lady,  if  she  could  not  accommodate  hini 
with  a  dram.  She  answered,  with  soEfie 
resentment,  '  Sfie  wondered  at  his  asking? 
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Ker  such  a  question ;  hut  assured  Jiim  she 
never  tasted  any  such  thino;.' 

Tlie  lawyer  was  inquirmg  into  tlic  cir- 
cumstances of  tlic  rol)heryj  when  the  coach 
stoppaJ,  and  one  of  tlie  rutfians,  putting  a 
pistol  in,  demanded  their  money  of  the 
passen'f^ers ;  wi)0  readily  gave  it  them; 
and  the  I'ady,  in  lier  fright,  delivered  up  a 
little  silver  bottle,  of  ahout  a  hall-j^int  si/e, 
which  the  rogue,  clapping  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  drinking  her  health,  declared,  held 
some  of  the  best  Nantes  lie  had  ever 
tasted  :  this  the  lady  afterwards  assured 
the  company  was  the  mistake  of  her  maid, 
for  that  she  had  ordered  lier  to  fill  the 
bottle  with  Hungary-wa'.er. 

As  soon  as  the  fellow\s  Avere  departed, 
the  lawyer,  who  liad,  it  seems,  a  case  of 
pistols  in  the  seat  of  the  coach,  irdormed 
the  company,  that  if  it  had  been  daylight, 
and  he  could  liave  come  at  liis  pistols,  lie 
would  not  have  submitted  to  the  robbery : 
he  likewise  set  fortli,  that  he  had  often 
met  highwaymen  Vv'hen  he  travelled  on 
horseback,  but  none  ever  durst  attack  him; 
concluding,  that  if  he  liad  not  been  more 
afraid  for  the  lady  than  for  himself,  lie 
should  not  have  now  parted  with  liis  mo- 
ney so  easily. 

As  wit  is  generally  observed  to  love  to 
rc^xie  lii  emoty  pockets,  so  the  gentleman 
whose  ingenuity  we  have  remarked,  as 
soon  as  he  naa  parted  with  his  money, 
began  lo  grow  wonderfully  facetious.  He 
made  frequent  allusions  to  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  said  manv  excellent  things  on  figs 
and  fig-leaves;  which  perliaps  gave  more 
offence  to  Joseph  than  to  any  other  in  the 
company. 

The  lawyer,  likewise,  made  several  very 
pretty  jests,  withoiit  departing  from  his 
profession.  He  said,  '  If  Josei)h  and  the 
lady  wore  alone,  he  would  be  more  capa- 
])le  of  making  a  conveyance  to  her,  as  liis 
affairs  were  not  fettered  with  any  incum- 
brance ;  lie'd  warrant  he  soon  suffered  a 
recovery  by  a  WM'lt  of  entry,  which  was 
the  proper  way  to  create  heirs  :n  tail ; 
tiiat  for  his  OAvn  part,  he  would  engage  to 
n.ike  so  firm  a  settlement  in  a  coach,  that 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  an  eject- 
ment ;'  WMth  an  inundation  of  the  like  gib- 
berish, which  he  continued  to  vent  till  the 
?oach  arrived  at  an  inn,  where  one  ser- 
vant-maid only  was  up,  in  readiness  to 
attend  the  coachman,  and  furnish  liim 
With  cold  meat  and  a  dram.  Joseph  de- 
siied  to  aiight,  and  that  he  might  have  a 
bed  prepared  for  him,  wliicli  the  maid 
readily  promised  to  ]x.'rform ;  and  being 
a  g(wd-natured  wenclu  and  not  so  squea- 
mish as  the  lady  had  been,  she  clapped 
a  large  fagge)i:  on  the  fire,  and  furnish- 
ing Joseph  witli  a  great-coat  belonging  to 
0M«»    of  the    hosti'ers.    desired    him    to   sit 


down,  and  warm  himself  while  she  mcd« 
his  bed.  The  coachman,  in  the  mean 
time,  took  an  opportunity  to  call  up  a  sur- 
geon, who  lived  within  a  few  doors  ;  after 
which  fie  reminded  liis  passengers  how 
late  they  were,  and,  after  they  had  taken 
leave  of  Joscj)!),  hurried  them  off  as  ^ast  ao 
he  could. 

The  wench  soon  got  Joseph  to  bed,  and 
promised  to  use  her  interest  to  borrow  him 
a  shirt ;  but  imaginin«j,  as  she  afterwards 
said,  by  his  bein<x  so  bloody,  that  he  must 
he  a  dead  man,  she  ran  with  all  speed  to 
liasten  the  surgeon,  Avho  was  more  than 
half  dressed,  a])prehcnding  that  the  coach 
had  been  overturned  and  some  i^entleman 
or  lady  hurt.  As  soon  as  the  wench  had 
informed  him  at  his  window,  that  it  was  a 
poor  foot-passenger  who  had  been  stripped 
of  all  he  had,  and  almost  murdered,  he  chid 
her  f()r  disturbing  him  so  early,  slipped  of! 
his  ckithes  again,  and  very  quietly  returned 
to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Aurora  now  began  to  show  her  blooming 
cheeks  over  the  hills,  whilst  ten  millions  ot 
feathered  songsters,  in  jocund  chorus,  re- 
peated odes  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than 
those  of  our  laurcat,  and  sung  both  the 
day  and  the  song,  when  the  master  of  the 
inn,  Mr.  Tow-wouse,  arose,  auL  .taming 
from  his  maid  an  account  of  the  robbery, 
and  the  situation  of  liis  poor  naked  guest, 
he  shook  his  head  and  cried,  '  good-lack-a 
day  !'  and  then  ordered  the  girl  to  carry 
him  one  of  his  own  shirts. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse  was  just  awake,  and 
had  stretched  out  her  arms  in  vain  to  fold 
her  departed  husband,  when  the  maid  en 
tered  the  room.  '  Who's  there  ?  Betty  !' — 
'Yes,  madam.' — 'Where's  your  master? 
— '  He's  without,  madam  ;  he  hath  sent  me 
for  a  shirt  to  lend  a  poor  naked  man,  whc 
hath  been  robbed  and  murdered.' — '  Touch 
one,  if  you  dare,  you  slut,'  said  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  :  '  your  master  is  a  pretty  sort  of  a 
man,  to  take  in  naked  vagabonds,  and 
clothe  them  with  his  own  clothes.  1  shail 
have  no  such  doings.  If  you  offer  to  touch 
any  thing,  I'll  throw  the  chamberpot  at 
your  head.  Go,  send  your  master  to  me.' 
— '  Yes,  madam,'  answered  Betty.  As 
soon  as  he  came  in,  she  thus  began  :  '  What 
the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Tow- 
wouse  ?  Am  I  to  buy  shirts  to  lend  to  a  set 
of  scabby  rascals?' — 'My  dear,'  said  Mr. 
Tow-wouse,  '  this  is  a  poor  wretch.' — 
'  Yes,'  says  she,  '  I  know  it  is  a  poor 
wretch  ;  but  what  the  devd  have  we  to  do 
Avith  poor  wretches?  the  law  makes  us 
provide  for  too  many  already.  We  shall 
have  thirty  or  forty  poor  w '■etches  in  red 
coats  shortly.' — '  My  dear,'  cries  Tow- 
wouse,  '  th is  man  hath  been  robbed  of  all 
he  hath.' — '  Well  then,'  says  she,  *  where's 
his   monev   to  Dav  his  reck«^ning '     Why 
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Roth  not  Such  a  fellow  (jp  to  ;m  al(  house  : 
I  sliall  Send  him  packinti;  as  soon  as  I  am 
up,  I  assure  you.' — 'My  dear,'  said  he, 
•  sonunoii  cliarity  Avon't  sufler  you  to  do 
that.'  '  Commou  charity,  a  f — t !'  says 
Khe,  'conunoii  charily  teaches  us  toprovicU' 
for  ourselves,  and  our  families  ;  and  I  and 
mine  won't  he  ruin'd  by  your  charity,  I  as- 
sure yoii.' — '  Well,'  says  he,  '  my  dear,  do 
as  you  will,  wlien  you  are  up  ;  you  know  I 
never  contra(hct  you.' — '  No,'  says  she,  '  if 
the  devil  was  to  contradict  me,  I  would 
make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  him.' 

With  such  like  discourses  they  consumed 
near  half  an  hour,  whilst  Betty  provided  a 
Blurt  from  the  hostler,  w^ho  was  one  of  lier 
kjvveethearts,  and  put  it  on  poor  Joseph. 
The  surgeon  had  likewise  at  last  visited 
him,  and  washed  and  dressed  his  wounds, 
and  w^as  now  come  to  acquaint  Mr.  Tow- 
wouse,  that  his  guest  was  in  such  extreme 
danger  of  his  liie,  that  he  scarce  saw  any 
hopes  of  his  recovery. — '  Here's  a  i)retty 
kettle  offish,'  cries  Mrs.  Tow-Avouse,  'you 
Iiave  brought  upon  us  !  We  are  like  to  have 
a  funeral  at  pur  own  expense.'  Tow- 
vrouse,  (who,  notwithstanding  liis  charity, 
would  have  given  his  vote  as  freely  as  ever 
he  did  at  an  election,  that  any  other  house 
in  the  kingdom  should  have  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  guest,)  answered,  •  My  dear,  I 
am  not  to  blsrne  :  he  was  brought  hither 
by  the  sta^e-coach ;  and  Betty  had  put  him 
to  bed,  belore  I  was  stirring.' — '  I'll  Betty 
her,'  says  she — At  wliicli,  with  Iralf  her 
garments  on,  the  other  half  under  her  arm, 
she  sallied  out  in  quest  of  the  imfortunate 
Betty,  whilst  Tow-wouse  and  the  surgeon 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  poor  Joseph,  and 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  this  me- 
lancholy affair. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

What  happened  to  Joseph  (hiri^ighis  sickness  at  the 
hin^  with  the  ctirious  discourse  beticeeii  him  and 
Mr.  Barnabas  the  parson  of  the  pansh. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  had  communicated  a 
particular  history  of  the  robbery,  together 
with  a  short  account  of  himself,  and  his  in- 
tended journey,  he  asked  the  surgeon,  if 
Ive  apprehended  him  to  be  in  any  danger  : 
lo  which  the  surgeon  very  honestly  an- 
swered, '  He  feared  he  was  ;  for  that  his 
pulse  was  very  exalted  and  feverish,  and 
if  his  fever  should  prove  more  than  sj^mp- 
tomatic,  it  would  be  impossible  to  save 
tiim.'  Joseph,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  cried, 
•  Poor  Fanny,  I  would  I  could  have  lived 
to  see  thee  !  but  God's  will  be  done.' 

The  surgeon  tlien  advised  him,  if  he  had 
any  worldly  affairs  to  settle,  that  he  would 
ilo  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  though   lie 


hoped  he  might  recover,  yet  he  thou^'jjl 
hiniself  obliged  to  acquaint  him  he  was  in 
great  danger  ;  and  if  the  maligii  coiicoc- 
tion  of  his  humours  should  cause  a  susci- 
tation  of  his  liver,  he  might  soon  grow 
delirious,  and  incapable  to  make  his  wij'. 
J()se])h  ansAvered,  '  That  it  was  impossible 
for  any  creature  in  the  universe  to  be  in  a 
poorer  condition  than  liimself;  for  since 
the  robbery,  he  had  not  one  thing  of  any 
kind  Avhatever,  which  he  could  call  lus 
own.' — '  I  had,'  said  he,  '  a  poor  little  piece 
of  gold,  Avhicli  they  took  away,  that  wouid 
have  been  a  comfort  to  me  in  all  my  afflic- 
tions ;  but  surely,  Fanny,  I  want  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  thee.  I  have  thy  dear 
image  in  my  lieart,  and  no  villain  can  ever 
tear  it  thence.' 

Joseph  desired  paper  and  pens,  to  write 
a  letter,  but  they  Avere  refused  him ;  and 
he  was  advised  to  use  all  his  endeavourrj 
to  compose  himself.  They  then  left  him  ; 
and  Mr.  ToAV-Avouse  sent  to  a  clergyma-n 
to  come  and  administer  his  good  offices  10 
the  soul  of  poor  Joseph,  since  the  surgec^ii 
despaired  of  making  any  successful  appli- 
cations to  his  body. 

Mr.  Barnabas  (for  that  was  the  clergy- 
man's name.)  came  as  soon  as  sent  lor: 
and  having  first  drank  a  dish  of  tea  with 
the  landlady,  and  afterAvards  a  bowl  ol 
punch  Avith  the  landlord,  he  Avalked  up  to 
the  room  wliere  Joseph  lay ;  but  finding 
him  asleep,  returned  to  take  the  other 
sneaker  ;  Avhich  when  he  liad  finished,  he 
again  crept  softly  up  to  the  chamber-door, 
and,  having  opened  it,  heard  the  sick  man 
talking  to  himself  in  the  folloAA^ing  manner  : 

'O  most  adorable  Pamela  '  most  virtuous 
sister !  Avhose  example  could  alone  enable 
me  to  Avithstand  all  the  temptations  ol 
riches  and  beauty,  and  to  preserve  my  A'ir- 
tue  pure  and  chaste,  for  the  arms  of  my 
dear  Fanny,  if  it  had  pleased  HeaA'en,  that 
I  should  ever  have  come  unto  them.  What 
riches,  or  honours,  or  pleasures,  can  make 
us  amends  for  the  loss  of  innocence  r  Doth 
not  that  alone  afford  us  more  consolation, 
than  all  Avorldly  acquisitions?  What  biji 
innocence  and  virtue  could  give  any  com 
fort  to  such  a  miserable  wretch  as  I  am '' 
Yet  these  can  make  me  prefer  this  sick  anJ 
painful  bed  to  all  the  pleasures  I  should 
haA'e  found  in  my  lady's.  These  can  make 
me  face  death  Avithout  fear ;  and  thougli  I 
love  my  Fanny  more  than  ever  man  lovec' 
a  Avoman,  these  can  teach  me  to  resigi 
myself  to  the  divine  will  Avithout  repiniiig 
O,  thou  delightful  charming  creature  !  i 
Heaven  had  indulged  thee  to  my  arms,  the 
poorest,  numblest  state,  Av^ould  have  beer 
a  paradise  ;  I  could  have  lived  with  thee 
in  the  lowest  cottage,  Avithout  enA'ying  tht 
palaces,  the  dainties,  or  the  riches  ol'  ain 
man  breathinir.     Bui,  i  must  leave  thee 
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leave  thee  for  ever,  my  dearest  angel!  J 
must  think  of  another  world  ;  and  1  heartily 
pray  that  thou  niay'st  meet  comfort  in 
tiiis.' — Barnabas  thouijht  lie  had  heard 
enough  ;  so  down  stairs  he  Avcnt,  an<l  told 
Tow-wouse  lie  oouid  do  his  guest  no  ser- 
vice ;  for  that  iie  was  very  light-headed, 
and  had  uttered  nothing  hut  a  rhaj)sody  ol" 
i.onsense  ali  the  time  he  stayed  in  the 
room. 

The  surgeon  returned  'n  the  afternoon, 
and  found  his  patient  in  a  higher  fever,  as 
he  said,  than  when  he  left  him,  though 
not  delirious ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Barnabas's  opinion,  he  had  not  been  once 
out  of  his  senses  since  his  arrival  at  the 
inn. 

Mr.  Barnabas  was  again  sent  for,  and 
with  much  difliculty  prevailed  on  to  /nake 
another  visit.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
room,  he  told  Joseph,  '  He  was  come  to 
pray  by  him,  and  to  prepare  him  for  an- 
other -world  :  in  the  first  place,  therefore, 
he  hoped  he  had  repented  of  all  his  sms.' 
Joseph  answered,  '  He  hoped  he  had : 
but  there  was  one  thing  which  he  knew 
not  whether  he  should  call  a  sin :  if  it 
was,  he  feared  he  should  die  in  the  com- 
mission of  it;  and  that  was,  the  regret  of 
parting  with  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
loved  as  tenderly  as  he  did  his  hcart- 
Btrings.'  Barnabas  bade  him  be  assured, 
'that  any  repining  at  the  divine  will  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  he  could  commit; 
that  he  ought  to  tbrget  all  carnal  affections, 
and  think  of  better  things.'  Joseph  said, 
That  neither  in  this  v/orld  nor  the  next, 
he  could,  forget  his  Fanny;  and  that  the 
ihought,  liowever  grievous,  of  parting 
irom  her  for  ever,  was  not  half  so  tor- 
menting, as  the  fear  of  what  she  would 
Rulfer,  when  she  knew  his  misfortune.' 
Bareabas  said,  'That  such  fears  argued 
a  diffidence  and  despondence  very  crimi- 
nal ;  that  he  must  divest  liimself  of  all  hu- 
r^j^n  passions,  and  fix  his  heart  above.' 
Joseph  ansAvered,  '  That  was  what  he  de- 
sired to  do,  and  should  he  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.' 
Barnabas  replied,  '  That  must  be  done  by 
grace.'  Joseph  besought  him  to  discover 
how  he  might  attain  it.  Barnabas  an- 
swered, '  By  prayer  and  faith.'  He  then 
questioned  him  concerning  his  forgiveness 
of  the  thieves.  Joseph  answered,  '  He 
feared  that  was  more  than  he  could  do  ; 
ior  nothing  would  give  him  more  pleasure 
than  to  hear  they  were  taken.' — 'That,' 
cries  Barnabas,  '  is  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
nce.' — 'Yes,'  said  Joseph,  'but  if  I  was 
to  meet  them  again,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
attack  them,  and  kill  them  too,  if  \  could.' 
— 'Doubless,'  aiisvered  Barnabas,  'it  is 
lawful  to  kill  a  thief:  but  can  ycu  say, 
yiu   iorg  ve    -hem  as  a  christiai.   ought?' 


Joseph  desired  to  know  what  that  fiir- 
giveness  was.  '  That  is,'  answered  Bar- 
nabas, 'to  forgive  them  as — as — it  is  tr, 
lorgive  them  as — in  short,  it  is  to  forgive 
them  as  a  christian.'  Joseph  replied, 
'  He  forgave  them  as  much  as  he  could.' 
— '  Well,  well,'  said  Barnabas,  '  that  will 
do.'  He  then  demanded  of  him,  'If  he 
remembered  any  more  sins  unrepented 
of;  and  if  he  did,  he  desired  him  to  make 
haste  and  rc])ent  of  them  as  liist  as  he 
could,  that  they  might  repeat  over  a  few 
l)ray(;rs  together.'  Joseph  answered,  '  He 
could  not  recollect  any  great  crimes  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  and  that  those  he  had 
committed  he  was  sincerely  sorry  for  it.' 
Barnabas  said  that  was  enough,  and  the'i 
proceeded  to  prayer  with  all  the  expedition 
he  was  master  of;  some  company  then 
waiting  for  him  below  in  the  parlour,  wher2 
the  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readi- 
ness ;  but  no  one  would  squeeze  the  oranges 
till  he  came. 

Joseph  complained  he  was  dry,  and  de- 
sired a  little  tea  ;  which  Barnabas  report- 
ed to  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  who  answeied, 
'  She  had  just  done  drinking  it,  and  could 
not  be  slopping  all  day ;'  but  ordered 
Betty  to  carry  him  \ip  some  small  beer. 

Betty  obeyed  her  mistress's  command ; 
but  Joseph,  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  i% 
said,  he  leared  it  would  increase  liis  feve), 
and  that  lie  longed  very  much  for  tea;  to 
which  the  good-natured  Betty  answered, 
he  should  have  tea,  if  there  was  any  in 
the  land  ;  she  accordingly  went  and 
bought  some  herself,  and  attended  fiim 
with  it ;  where  we  will  leave  her  and  Jo- 
seph together  for  some  time,  to  enterta-n 
the  readers  with  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Being  very  fxdl  cf   advenhtres,  which  mcceiutd 
each  other  at  the  Inn. 

It  was  now  the  dusk  of  tlie  evening, 
when  a  grave  person  rode  into  the  inn, 
anxl  committing  his  horse  to  the  hostler, 
went  directly  into  the  kitchen,  and  having 
called  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took  fiis  place 
by  the  fireside ;  where  several  otfier  persons 
were  likewise  assembled. 

The  discourse  ran  altogether  on  the 
robbery  which  was  committed  the  Rght 
before,  and  on  the  pcwr  wretch  wlio  (ay 
above,  in  the  dreadful  condition  in  which 
we  have  already  seen  him.  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  said,  'She  wondered  what  the 
devil  Tom  Whipwell  meant,  by  bringing 
such  guests  to  her  liouse,  when  there 
were  so  many  ale-houses  on  the  road 
proper  for  their  reception.  But  she  as' 
sured  him,  if  fie  died,  the  parish  should  he 
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;it  the  cxpenfic  of  the  funeral.  She  added, 
'  Notl/iiiiT  would  serve  the  fel.'ow's  turn 
but  tea,  she  would  assure  him.'  Betty, 
who  was  just  returned  from  lier  charitable 
oflice,  answered,  she  believed  lie  was  a 
rr<*ntleman,  for  she  never  saw  a  finer  skin 
n  her  Ihfe.'  '  Pox  on  his  skin!'  replied 
Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  '  I  suppose  that  ls  all 
^e  are  like  to  have  for  the  reckonino;.  I 
desire  no  such  o^enliemen  should  ever  call 
at  the  Drai^on,'  (wliich  it  seems  was  the 
sign  of  the  inn.) 

The  <^entleman  lately  arrived,  discov- 
ered a  great  deal  of  emotion  at  the  distress 
of  this  poor  creature,  whom  he  observed 
to  be  fallen  not  into  the  most  compassion- 
ate hands.  And  indeed,  if  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  had  fi^ven  no  utterance  to  the 
Bweetness  of  her  temper,  nature  had 
taken  such  pains  in  her  countenance,  that 
Hogarth  himself  never  gave  more  expres- 
sion to  a  picture. 

Her  person  was  short,  thin,  and  crook- 
ed. Her  forehead  projected  in  the  middle, 
and  thence  descended  in  a  declivity  to  the 
lop  of  her  nose,  which  w^as  sharp  and  red, 
and  would  have  hung  over  her  lips,  had 
not  nature  turned  up  the  end  of  it.  Her 
lips  were  two  bits  of  skin,  which,  when- 
ever she  spoke,  she  drew  together  in  a 
purse.  Her  chin  Avas  peaked  ;  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  that  skin,  which  composed 
her  cheeks,  stood  two  bones,  that  almost 
hid  a  pair  of  small  red  eyes.  Add  to  this 
a  voice  most  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  it  was  to  convey,  being  both 
k)ud  and  hoarse. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  the  gen- 
tleman had  conceived  a  greater  dislike  for 
his  landlady,  or  compassion  for  her  un- 
happy guest.  He  inquired  very  earnestly 
of  the  surgeon,  who  was  now  come  into 
the  kitchen,  whether  lie  had  any  hopes  of 
his  recovery?  He  begged  him  to  use  all 
possible  means  towards  it,  telling  him,  'It 
was  the  duty  of  men  of  all  professions,  to 
a])ply  their  skill  gratis  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  necessitous.'  The  surgeon  an- 
sw^ered,  '  He  should  take  proper  care  ; 
but  he  defied  all  the  surgeons  in  London 
to  do  ?iim  any  good.' — 'Pray,  sir,'  said  the 
gentleman,  'what  are  his  wounds?' — 
'  Why,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  wounds?' 
Bays  the  surgeon  (winking  upon  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse.)  '  Sir,  I  liave  a  small  smat- 
terino-  in  surgery,'  answered  the  gentle- 
..  *n.  '  A  smattering, — ho,  ho,  ho  !'  said 
the  surgeon,  '  I  believe  it  is  a  smattering 
indeea.' 

The  company  were  all  attentive,  expect- 
ing to  hear  the  doctor,  wdio  was  what  they 
call  a  dry  fellow,  expose  the  gentleman. 

He  began  therefore  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph: '  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled?' 
No  really,  ?ir,'  said  the  gentlem.an.    '  IIo  ! 


!  then  you  liave  i)ractised  in  the  n«»rtpiials 
])eriiaps.' — 'No,  sir.' — 'Hum!  not  that  nei- 
ther? Whence,  sir,  then,  if  I  nuiy  be  80 
bold  to  inquire,  [lave  you  got  your  know- 
ledge in  sur<Tery?' — 'Sir,'  answered  thp 
gentleman,  'I  do  not  pretend  to  much 
but  the  little  I  know  I  have  from  books.' — 
'  IJooks  !'  cries  the  doctor.  '  What,  I  sup- 
pose you  have — you  liave  read  Galen  and 
Hippocrates!' — 'No.  sir,'  said  the  gentle- 
man. 'How!  you  understand  surgery  1' 
answers  the  doctor,  '  and  not  read  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  ?'  '  Sir,'  cries  the  otfier, 
'  I  believ^e  there  are  many  surgeons  who 
have  never  read  these  authors.' — 'I  believe 
so,  too,'  says  the  doctor,  "  more  shame  for 
them  ;  but  thanks  to  my  education,  I  have 
them  by  heart,  and  very  seldom  go  with- 
out them  both  in  my  j)ocket.' — '  They  are 
pretty  large  bookf^,'  said  the  gentleman. 
'Ay,'  said  the  doctor,  'I  believe  I  know 
how  large  they  are,  better  than  3^0 u.'  (At 
which  he  I'ell  a  winking,  and  the  whOiC 
company  burst  into  a  laugh.) 

The  doctor,  pursuing  his  triumph,  asked 
the  gentleman,  'If  he  did  not  understand 
])hysic  as  well  as  surgery.' — '  Rather  bet- 
ter,' answered  the  gentleman.  '  Ay,  like 
eiiough,'  cneH  the  doctor,  with  a  wink. 
'  Why,  I  know  a  little  of  physic  too.' — '  i 
wish  I  knew  half  so  much,'  said  Tow- 
wouse,  '  I'd  never  wear  an  apron  again.' — 
'  W^hy,  I  believe,  landlord,'  cries  the  doctor, 
'  there  are  few  men,  though  I  say  it,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  place,  that  handle  u 
fever  better. —  Veniente  accurite  morbo  . 
that  is  my  method.  I  suppose,  brother, 
you  understand  Latiii?^ — 'A  little,'  says 
the  gentleman.  '  Ay,  and  Greek  now,  I")i 
warrant  you  :  Toit  dapomibominos  polu- 
Jiosboio  i/ialasses.  But  I  have  almost  for- 
got these  things :  I  could  have  repeate(i 
Homer  by  heart  once.' — '  Ifags !  the  gentle- 
man has  caught  a  traitor,'  says  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  ;  at  which  they  all  fell  a  laughinc 

The  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  least 
affection  for  joking,  very  contentedly  suf 
fered  the  doctor  to  enjoy  his  victory ; 
which  he  did  with  no  small  satisfaction  ; 
and  having  sulTiciently  sounded  his  deptlj, 
he  told  him,  '  He  was  thoroughly  convinc- 
ed of  his  great  Icarnino;  and  abilities;  and 
that  lie  would  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he 
would  let  him  know  liis  opinion  of  '^is  pa- 
tient's case  above  stairs.' — 'Sir,'  says  tiK3 
doctor,  '  his  case  is  that  of  a  dead  man — 
The  contusion  on  his  head  has  perforated 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  occiput,  and 
diveliicated  that  radical  small  minute  in- 
visible nerve,  which  coheres  to  the  pericra- 
nium ;  and  this  was  ittended  with  a  iev\:T 
at  first  symptomatic,  then  Dneumatic;  anu 
he  is  at  .ength  grown  de.iriuus,  or  ueiin* 
ous,  as  the  vulgar  express  it.' 

He  was  proceeding  in  ''his  learned  maiA- 
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fier,  when  a  mighty  noise  interrupted  him. 
Some  younir  fellows  in  the  neiirhhourhood 
had  taken  one  of  the  thieves,  and  were 
hringinfr  jdni  into  tlie  inn.  Betty  ran  np 
stairs  with  this  news  to  .Josej)li ;  who  heg- 
ged  they  might  search  for  a  httle  piece  of 
hroken  gold,  wliich  had  a  rihhand  tied  to  it, 
and  which  he  could  swear  to  amongst  all 
ihe  hoards  of  the  richest  men  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

Notwithstanding  the  fellow's  persisting 
in  his  innocence,  the  mob  Avere  very  busy 
in  searching  him,  anrl  presently,  among 
Diner  things,  pulled  out  tfie  piece  of  gold 
just  mentioned  ;  which  Betty  no  sooner 
saw,  than  siie  laid  violent  hands  on  it,  and 
conveyed  it  up  to  .Joseph,  who  received  it 
with  raptures  of  joy,  and,  hugging  it  in  his 
bosom,  declared  lie  could  now  die  con- 
sented. 

Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  came 
in  some  otlier  fellows,  with  a  bundle  which 
tliey  JKid  l()und  in  a  ditch,  and  which  was 
indeed  the  clothes  which  had  been  stripped 
oif  from  Joseph,  and  the  other  things  they 
iiad  taken  from  liim. 

The  gentleman  no  sooner  saw  the  coat, 
than  lie  declared  he  knew  the  livery  ;  and, 
'.X  it  had  been  taken  Irom  the  poor  creature 
3  bove  stairs,  desired  he  might  see  him ;  for 
that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
family  to  whom  that  livery  belonged. 

He  was  accordingly  conducted  up  by 
Betty  ;  but  what,  reader,  was  the  surprise 
on  both  sides,  when  he  saw  Joseph  y/as 
tiie  person  in  bed;  and  when  Joseph  dis- 
covered the  face  of  his  good  friend  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  ! 

It  Avould  he  impertinent  to  insert  a  dis- 
course which  chiefly  turned  on  the  relation 
of  matters  already  well  known  to  the  read- 
er ;  for  as  soon  as  the  curate  had  satisfied 
Joseph  concerning  the  perfect  health  of 
his  Fanny,  he  was  on  his  side  very  inquisi- 
tive into  all  the  particulars  which  had  pro- 
duced this  unfortunate  accident. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  kitchen,  where 
a  great  variety  o*'  company  were  now  as- 
sembled from  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  as 
v^eil  as  the  neighbourhood:  so  much  de- 
light do  men  take  in  contemplating  the 
countenance  of  a  thief. 

Mr.  Tow-wouse  began  to  rub  his  hands 
with  pleasure,  at  seeing  so  large  an  assem- 
bly; who  would,  he  hoped,  shortly  adjourn 
into  several  apartments,  in  order  to  dis- 
course over  the  robbery,  and  drink  a  health 
lo  all  honest  men.  But  Mrs.  Tow-wouse, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  commonly  to  see 
hings  a  little  perversely,  began  to  rail  at 
hose  who  brought  the  fellow  into  her 
ouse  :  telling  her  husband,  '  They  were 
ery  likely  to  thrive,  who  kept  a  house  of 

tertainment  for  beggars  and  thieves.' 

The  mob  had  now  linished  their  search  ; 


and  could  find  nothing  about  tliC  captive 
likely  to  prove  any  evidence  ;  for  as  lo  the 
clothes,  though  the  mob  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  that  proof,  yet,  as  the  sur- 
geon observed,  they  could  not  convict  him, 
because  they  were  not  found  in  his  custo- 
dy ;  to  which  Barnabas  agreed,  and  added, 
that  these  were  bonawaviala,  and  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

'  How,'  says  the  surgeon,  '  do  you  say 
these  goods  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor.^'— 'I  do,'  cried  Barnabas.  'Then  1 
deny  it,'  says  the  surgeon :  '  what  can 
the  lord  of  tlie  manor  have  to  do  in  the 
case  ?  Will  any  one  attempt  to  persuade 
me  that  what  a  man  finds  is  not  his  own?* 
'  I  have  heard,'  (says  an  old  fellow  in  the 
corner,)  justice  "VViseone  say,  that  if  every 
man  had  his  right,  whatever  is  found  be- 
longs to  the  king  of  London.' — '  That  may 
be  true,'  says  Barnabas,  '  in  some  sense  ; 
for  the  law  makes  a  diflTerence  between 
things  stolen  and  thino;s  found ;  for  a  thing 
may  be  stolen  that  is  never  lound ;  and  a 
thing  may  be  found  that  never  was  stolen 
Now  goods  that  are  both  stolen  and  founi 
are  ivaviata  ;  and  they  belong  to  the  loru 
of  the  manor.' — 'So  the  lord  of  the  manor 
is  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,'  (says  the 
doctor;)  at  which  there  was  an  universal 
laugh,  being  first  begun  by  himself. 

While  the  prisoner,  by  persisting  in  his 
innocence,  had  almost,  (as  there  was  no 
evidence  against  him,)  brought  over  Bar- 
nabas, the  surgeon,  Tow-wouse,  and  seve- 
ral others  to  his  side;  Betty  intbrmed  them, 
that  they  had  overlooked  a  little  piece  of 
gold,  which  she  had  carried  up  to  the  man 
in  the  bed  ;  and  which  he  ofi'ered  to  swear 
to  amongst  a  million,  ay,  amongst  ten  thou- 
sand. This  immediately  turned  the  scale 
against  the  prisoner ;  and  every  one  now 
concluded  him  guilty.  It  was  resolved 
therefore,  to  keep  him  secured  that  nighi, 
and  early  in  the  moining  to  carry  him  l>e 
tore  a  justice. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

^hmvin^  how  JSIrs.  Tow-woxist  was  a  lilne  molli- 
fied;  and  how  ojfficioits  jMr.  Barnabas  and  the 
su7'geon  were  lo  prosecute  the  thief:  with  a  dis. 
sertatio7i  accounting  for  their  zeal,  and  that  uj 
viany  other  persons  not  mentioned  in  this  history. 

Betty  told  her  mistress,  she  believed 
the  man  in  bed  was  a  greater  man  than 
they  took  him  for ;  for,  besides  the  extreme 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  and  the  softness  ol 
his  hands,  she  observed  a  very  great  fa- 
miliarity between  the  gentleman  and  him  , 
and  added,  she  v/as  certain  they  were  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  if  not  relations. 

This  somewhat  abated  the  seve'ilv  of 
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Mrs.  Tow-woiise's  counten.ince.  She  said, 
'  God  forhul  she  should  not  disch;ir«je  tlie 
duty  of  :i  christian,  since  the  poor  gen- 
tleman was  l)r')un;ht  to  her  liouse.  Siie 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  vagabonds; 
but  could  pity  the  misfortunes  of  a  Chris- 
tian as  soon  as  ariCthcr.'  Tovv-wouse 
said,  *  If  the  traveller  be  a  gentleman, 
though  he  hath  no  money  about  liim  now, 
\ye  shall  most  likely  be  paid  liereafter;  so 
you  may  begin  to  score  wlienever  you 
will.'  Mrs.  Tow-wouse  answered,  '  Hold 
your  simple  tongue,  and  don't  instruct  me 
in  my  business.  I  am  sure  I  am  sorrv  for 
the  gentleman's  misfortune  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  I  hope  the  villain  who  hath 
used  him  so  barbarously  will  be  hanged. 
Betty,  go  sec  what  he  wants.  God  forbid 
lie  should  want  any  thing  in  my  house.' 

Barnabas  and  the  surgeon  went  up  to 
Joseph,  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning 
the  piece  of  gold.  Joseph  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  upon  to  show  it  them ;  but 
would  by  no  entreaties  be  brought  to  de- 
liver it  out  of  his  own  possession.  He 
however  attested  this  to  be  the  same  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  ;  and  Betty  was 
ready  to  swear  to  the  finding  it  on  the 
thief. 

The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was, 
how  to  produce  this  gold  before  the  jus- 
tice ;  for  as  to  carrying  Joseph  himself,  it 
8»-:enied  impossible  ;  nor  was  there  any 
great  likelihood  of  obtaining  it  from  him; 
k)r  he  had  fastened  it  with  a  riband  to  his 
arm,  and  solemnly  vowed,  that  nothing 
but  irresistible  force  should  ever  separate 
them ;  in  which  resolution,  Mr.  AdamSj 
clenching  a  fist  rather  less  than  the 
knuckle  of  an  ox,  declared  he  would  sup- 
port him. 

A  dispute  arose  on  this  occasion  con- 
cerning evidence,  not  very  necessary  to 
be  related  here  ;  after  which  the  surgeon 
dressed  Mr.  Joseph's  head  ;  still  persisting 
in  the  imminent  danger  in  which  his  pa- 
tient lay  ;  but  concluding,  with  a  very  im- 
{)ortant  look,  '  That  he  began  to  have  some 
hopes;  that  he  should  send  him  a  sanative 
soporiferous  draught,  and  would  see  him 
in  the  morning.'  After  which  Barnabas  and 
he  departed,  and  left  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Adams  together. 

Adams  informed  Joseph  of  the  occasion 
cf  this  journey  which  he  was  making  to 
London,  namely,  to  publish  three  volumes 
cf  sermons  ;  being  encouraged,  as  he  said, 
by  an  advertisement  lately  set  forth  by  the 
society  of  booksellers,  who  pn)posed  to 
purchase  any  copies  offered  to  them,  at  a 
price  to  be  settled  by  two  persons ;  but 
though  he  imagined  he  should  get  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  on  this  occasion, 
which  his  larnily  were  in  urgent  need  of, 
he  protested  he  would  not  leave  Joseph  in 


his  present  condition  ;  finally,  lie  toid  nim- 
'  He  had  nine  shillings  and  three  pence  liaii- 
penny  in  his  ])ocket,  which  he  was  welcome 
to  use  as  he  pU^ased.' 

Tliis  goodness  of  Parson  Adams  brought 
tears  into  Joseph's  eyes  ;  '  He  declared  he 
had  now  a  second  reason  to  desire  life, 
that  he  might  show  his  gratitude  to  such 
a  friend.'  Adams  bade  him  be  clieerful  ; 
for  that  he  plainly  saw  the  surgeon,  besides 
his  ignorance,  desired  to  make  a  merit  of 
curing  him,  though  the  wounds  in  his  head, 
he  perceived,  were  by  no  means  dangerous ; 
that  he  was  convinced  he  had  no  fever,  and 
doubted  not  but  he  would  be  able  to  trav-e' 
in  a  day  or  two.' 

These  words  infused  a  spirit  into  Jo- 
seph ;  he  said,  '  He  found  himself  very 
sore  from  the  bruises,  but  had  no  reason 
to  think  any  of  his  bones  injured,  or  that 
he  had  received  any  harm  in  his  inside ; 
unless  that  he  felt  something  very  odd  in 
his  stomach  ;  but  he  knew  not  whether 
that  might  not  arise  from  not  having  eaten 
one  morsel  for  above  twenty-four  hours.' 
Being  then  asked,  if  he  had  any  inclination 
to  eat,  he  answered  in  the  affirmativti. 
Then  Parson  Adams  desired  him  to  name 
what  he  had  the  greatest  fancy  for  ;  '  whe- 
ther a  poached  egg,  or  chicken  broth  :'  h€ 
answered  '  He  could  eat  both  very  well  , 
but  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
appetite  for  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and 
cabbage.' 

Adams  was  pleased  with  so  perfect  a 
confirmation  that  he  had  not  the  least  ferer ; 
but  advised  him  to  a  lighter  diet  that  eve- 
ning. He  accordingly  ate  either  a  rabbit  oi* 
a  fowl,  I  never  could  with  any  tolerable  cer- 
tainty discover  which ;  after  this  he  was, 
by  Mrs.  Tow-wouse's  order,  conveyed  into 
a  better  bed,  and  equipped  with  one  of  her 
husband's  shirts. 

In  the  morning  early,  Barnabas  and 
the  surgeon  came  to  the  inn,  in  order  to 
see  the  thief  conveyed  before  the  justice. 
They  had  consumed  the  whole  night  in 
debating  what  measures  they  should  take 
to  produce  the  piece  of  gold  in  evidence 
agairst  him  ;  for  they  were  extremely  zea 
lous  in  the  business,  though  neither  of 
them  were  in  the  least  interested  in  the 
prosecution  ;  neither  of  them  had  ever  re- 
ceived any  private  injury  from  the  fellow, 
nor  had  either  of  them  ever  been  suspected 
of  loving  the  public  well  enough,  to  give 
them  a  sermcn  or  a  dose  of  physic  for 
nothing. 

To  help  our  reader,  therefore,  as  much' 
as  possible  to  account  for  this  zeal,  w- 
must  inform  him,  that,  as  this  parish  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  lawyer  ir.  it, 
there  had  been  a  constant  contention  be- 
tween the  two  doctors,  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal, concerning  their  abilities  in  a  science. 
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•11  which,  air  neither  of  tliem  professed  it, 
ihcy  lud  eqf  al  pretensions  to  dispute  each 
enher's  opinions.  These  disjnites  were 
carried  on  with  great  contenript  on  both 
sides,  and  liad  almost  divided  the  parish  ; 
Mr.  Tow-wouse  and  one  half  of  the  neigh- 
l>ours  inclined  to  the  surgeon,  and  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse  with  the  other  half  to  the  par- 
son. The  surgeon  drew  ins  knowledge 
from  those  inestimable  fountains,  called 
The  Attorney's  Pocket  Companion,  and 
Mr.  Jacob's  Law  Tables  ;  Barnabas  trust- 
ed entirely  to  Wood's  Institutes.  It  hap- 
])ened  on  this  occasion,  as  was  pretty  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  these  two  learned 
men  differed  ahout  the  sufficiency  of  evi- 
dence ;  the  doctor  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  maid's  oath  v/ould  convict  the  prisoner 
without  producing  the  gold ;  the  parson, 
fi  contra^  totis  viribus.  To  display  their 
parts,  therefore,  before  the  justice  and  the 
])arish,  was  the  sole  motive,  which  we  can 
discover,  to  this  zeal,  which  both  of  them 
pretended  to  have  for  public  justice. 

0  Vanity  1  how  little  is  thy  force  ac- 
knowledged, or  thy  operations  discerned  ! 
How  wantonly  dost  thou  deceive  mankind 
under  different  disguises!  Sometimes  thou 
dost  wear  the  face  of  pity,  sometimes  of 
generosity:  nay,  thou  hj.st  the  assurance 
even  to  put  on  those  glorious  ornaments 
which  belong  only  to  heroic  virtue.  Thou 
odious,  deformed  monster !  whom  priests 
liave  railed  at,  philosophers  despised,  and 
poets  ridiculed  ;  is  there  a  wretch  so  aban- 
doned as  to  own  thee  for  an  acquaintance 
in  public?  Yet,  how  few  will  refuse  to 
enjoy  thee  in  private?  nay,  thou  art  the 
pursuit  of  most  men  through  their  lives. 
The  greatest  villanies  are  daily  practised 
to  please  thee ;  .-or  is  the  meanest  thief 
below,  or  the  gn  atest  hero  above,  thy  no- 
t.ce.  Thy  embraces  are  often  the  sole 
aim  and  sole  reward,  of  the  private  robbery 
and  the  plundered  province.  It  is  to  pam- 
per up  tliee,  thou  harlot,  that  we  attempt 
to  withdraw  from  others  what  we  do  not 
want,  or  to  withhold  from  them  what  they 
do.  All  our  passions  are  thy  slaves.  Ava- 
rice itself  is  often  no  more  than  thy  hand- 
maid, and  even  Lust  thy  pimp.  The 
bully  Fear,  like  a  coward,  flies  before  thee, 
and  Joy  and  Grief  liide  their  heads  in  tliy 
presence. 

1  know  thou  wilt  think,  that  whilst  I 
ubuse  thee  I  court  thee,  and  that  thy  love 
hath  inspired  me  to  write  this  sarcastical 
panegyric  on  thee  ;  but  thou  art  deceived  : 
lvalue  thee  not  of  a  farthing;  nor  will  it 
give  me  any  pain,  if  thou  shouldst  prevail 
on  the  reader  to  censure  this  digression  as 
arrant  nonsense ;  for  know,  to  thy  con- 
fusion, that  I  have  introduced  thee  flir  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lengthen  out  a  short 
chapter  ;  ind  so  '  return  to  my  history. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  escape  of  the  thief.  J\Ir.  ^Idanu  s  disuppttnl 
ineiit.  1  he  arrival  (f  tico  very  exlruordi'-.Tn 
persona fres,  and  the  introduction  of  Partus 
Adatns  to  Pai-so7i  Barnabas. 

Barnabas    and  the    surgeon    being   rt 
turned,   as  we  have   said,  to  the   inn, 
order  to  convey  the  thief  before   the  jus- 
tice, were  greatly  concerned  to  find  a  sinaL 
accident  had   happened,  which   somewhat 
disconcerted  them  ;  and  this  was  no  other 
than  the  thief's  escape,  who  had  modestly 
withdrawn  himself  by   night,  declining  all 
ostentation,  and  not  choosing,  in  imitation 
of  some  great  men,   to  distinguish  liimsell 
at  the  expense  of  being  pointed  at. 

When  the  company  had  retired  the 
evening  before,  the  thief  was  detained  in 
a  room  v/here  the  constable,  and  one  of 
the  young  fellows  who  took  him,  were 
planted  as  his  guard.  About  the  second 
watch,  a  general  complaint  of  drought 
was  made  both  by  the  prisoner  and  his 
keepers.  Among  whom  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  that  the  constable  should  remain 
on  duty,  and  the  young  fellow  call  up  the 
tapster  ;  in  which  disposition  the  latter  ap- 
prehended not  the  least  danger,  as  the 
constable  was  well  armed,  and  could  be- 
sides easily  summon  him  back  to  his  as- 
sistance, if  the  prisoner  made  the  least  at- 
tempt to  gain  ills  liberty. 

The  young  fellow  liad  not  long  left  the 
room,  before  it  came  into  the  constable's 
head,  that  the  prisoner  might  leap  on  him 
by  surprise,  and  thereby  prevent mg  him 
of  the  use  of  liis  weapons,  especially  the 
long  staff  in  which  he  chiefly  confided, 
might  reduce  the  success  of  a  struggle  to 
an  equal  chance.  He  wisely,  therefore, 
to  prevent  ihis  inconvenience,  slipped  out 
of  the  room  himself,  and  locked  the  door, 
waiting  without  with  his  stafV  in  his  hand, 
ready  lifted  to  fell  the  unhappy  prisoner,  it 
hy  ill  fortune  he  should  attempt  to  break 
out. 

But  human  life,  as  hath  been  discovered 
by  some  great  man  or  other,  (for  I  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  affect  the 
lionour  of  making  any  such  discovery.) 
very  much  resemi)les  a  game  at  chess ; 
for  as  in  the  latter,  Vvh.ile  a  gamester  is 
too  attentive  to  secure  himself  very  strong- 
ly on  one  side  the  board,  he  is  apt  to  leave 
an  unguarded  opening  on  the  otl.«r ;  so 
doth  it  often  happen  in  life;  and  so  die  it 
happen  on  this  occasion ;  for  whiUt  the 
cautious  constable,  with  such  wonderful 
sagacity,  had  ]wssessed  himself  of  the 
door,  he  most  unhappily  forgot  the  wii." 
dow. 

The  thief,  who  played  on  the  otner 
side,  no  sooner  perceived  this  openino- 
than   he   began  to  move   that   way;   a:>d 
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'^ibdiusr  tiic  p;issa£re  easy,  he  took  with 
nini  the  yoiin*^  fellow's  hat,  and  without 
Huy  ceremony  stepped  into  the  street  and 
I'.uide  tlie  hest  of  liis  way. 

The  yoiini^  fellow  re^urninfj^  with  a 
douhle  nniii:  of  stronrr  beer,  was  a  little 
Kiirprised  to  find  the  constahle  at  the  door; 
hut  much  more  so,  wlien,  the  door  hcinjr 
opened,  lie  perceived  the  prisimer  liad 
made  his  escape,  and  which  Avay.  He 
threw  down  the  heer,  and  without  utter 
ing  any  thintr  to  the  constahle,  except  a 
[learty  curse  or  two,  he  nimbly  leaped  out 
.>r  the  window,  and  Avent  ai^ain  in  pursuit 
)f  ids  prey  ;  being  very  unwilling  to  lose 
'iie  reward  which  lie  had  assured  him- 
Milf  of. 

The  constable  hath  not  been  discharged 
>f  suspicion  on  this  account ;  it  hath  been 
'said,  that  not  being  con(;erned  in  the  tak- 
ing the  thief,  lie  could  not  liave  been  en- 
titled to  any  part  of  the  reward,  if  he  had 
been  convicted  ;  that  the  thief  had  several 
guineas  in  his  pocket ;  that  it  was  very 
unlikely  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  such 
an  oversigh-t ;  that  his  pretence  for  leaving 
the  room  was  abused ;  that  it  was  his  con- 
stant maxim,  that  a  wise  man  never  re- 
fused money  on  any  conditions ;  that  at 
every  election  he  always  had  sold  his  vote 
to  both  parties,  &c. 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  many 
other  such  allegations,  1  am  sufficiently 
convincea  of  his  innocence  ;  having  been 
positively  assured  of  it,  by  those  who  re- 
ceived their  informations  from  his  own 
mouth;  whi^h,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
moderns,  is  the  best  and  indeed  only  evi- 
dence. 

All  the  family  were  now  up,  and  with 
many  others  assembled  in  the  kitchen, 
where  Mr.  Tow-wouse  was  in  some  tribu- 
lation ;  the  surgeon  havino;  declared,  that 
.by  law  he  was  liable  to  he  indicted  for 
the  thief's  escape,  as  it  w^as  out  of  his 
house  ;  he  was  a  little  comforted  however 
by  Mr.  Bp.rnabas's  opinion,  that  as  the  es- 
cape was  by  night,  the  indictment  would 
not  lie. 

Mrs.  Tow-wouse  delivered  herself  in 
the  following  words ;  '  Sure  never  was 
such  a  fool  as  my  husband  !  would  any 
otlier  percon  living  have  left  a  man  in  the 
custody  cf  such  a  drunken,  drowsy  block- 
head, as  Tom  Suckbribe,'  (which  was  the 
toi.stabl  3's  name :)  '  and  if  he  could  be 
•ndicted  without  any  harm  to  his  wife  a.wd 
children,  I  sho  ild  be  glad  of  it.'  (Then 
the  bell  rung  in  Jo.^eph's  room.)  "  Why, 
Betty,  John,  chamberlain,  where  the  devil 
are  you  all .''  Have  you  no  ears,  or  no 
conscience,  not  to  'tend  the  sick  better? — 
See  what  the  gentleman  wants.  Why 
loi-'t  you  ^o  yourself,  Mr.  Tow-wouse  r 
Hut  an    \)ne  may  die  for  j'-ou ;  you  have 


no  more  feeling  tlian  a  deal  hoard.  If  3 
u\i\n  hved  a  fortnight  in  your  liouse  with 
out  spending  a  penny,  you  would  never 
put  him  in  mind  of  it.  See  wh(;the'*  he 
ilrinks  tea  or  codise  for  breakfast.' — '  Y^en, 
my  dear,'  cried  Tow-wouse.  She  then 
ask(Ml  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Barnahas  what 
morning's  draught  they  chose,  who  an- 
swered, they  had  a  pot  of  cyder-and  at 
the  fire  ;  which  we  will  leave  them  merry 
over,  and  return  to  Josej)li. 

He  had  rose  pretty  early  this  morning  ; 
but  though  his  wounds  were  far  from 
threatening  any  danger,  he  was  so  sore 
with  the  bruises,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  think  of  undertaking  a  journey  yet; 
Mr.  Adams  therefore,  wiiose  stock  was 
visibly  decreased  with  the  expenses  ol 
supper  and  breakfast,  and  which  could  not 
survive  that  day's  scoring,  began  to  consi- 
der how  it  was  possible  to  recruit  it.  At 
last  he  cried,  '  He  had  luckily  hit  on  a  sure 
method,  and  thou<ih  it  would  oblifre  him 
to  return  himself  home  together  with  Jo- 
seph, it  mattered  not  much.'  He  then 
sent  for  Tow-Avouse,  and  taking  him  into 
another  room,  told  him,  '  He  wanted  to 
borrow  three  guineas,  for  which  he  would 
put  ample  security  into  his  liands.'  Tow- 
wouse.,  who  expected  a  watch  or  ring,  or 
something  of  double  the  value,  answered, 
'  He  believed  he  could  furnish  iiim.'  Up- 
on Avhich  Adams,  pointing  to  his  saddle- 
bag, told  him  with  a  face  and  voice  full  of 
solemnity,  '  that  there  were  in  that  bag  no 
less  than  nine  volumes  of  manuscript  ser- 
mons, as  well  worth  d  hundred  pound  as  a 
shilling  was  worth  twelve  pence,  and  that 
he  would  deposit  one  of  the  volumes  in  his 
hands  by  way  of  pledge  ;  not  doubting  but 
that  he  would  have  the  honesty  to  return  it 
on  his  repayment  of  the  money  ;  for  other- 
wise he  must  be  a  very  great  loser,  seeing 
that  every  volume  would  at  least  bring 
him  ten  pounds,  as  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  neighboring  clergyman  in  the  country: 
'  for,'  said  he,  '  as  to  my  own  part,  having 
never  yet  dealt  in  printing,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  ascertain  trie  exact  value  of  such 
things.' 

Tow-wouse,  who  was  a  little  surprised 
at  the  pawn,  said,  (and  not  without  some 
truth,)  '  that  he  was  no  judge  of  the  price 
of  such  kind  of  goods  ;  and  as  for  money, 
he  really  was  very  short.'  Adams  an 
swered,  'Certainly  he  w^ould  not  scruple 
to  lend  him  three  guineas,  on  what  Avas 
undoubtedly  Avorth  at  least  ten.'  The 
landlord  replied,  '  He  did  not  believe  he 
had  so  mucn  money  in  tne  nouse,  and  be 
sides,  he  Avas  to  make  up  a  sum.  He  VA'as 
very  confident  the  books  Avere  of  much 
higher  value,  and  heartily  sorry  it  did  not 
auit  him.'  He  then  cr-ed  out,  'Coming, 
sir !'  though  nobody  called  :  and  ran  dowi. 
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stn'.re  w.thoii :  any  fear  of  breaking  liis 
ivco.k 

Pot  Adniiis  was  extremely  dejected  at 
Miis  driipijcintnicnt,  nor  knew  he  what 
further  '  vrata^T;eri  t<>  try.  He  immediately 
applied  to  his  pipe,  his  constant  friend  and 
comfort  in  his  aHlictions ;  and,  leaning 
over  the  rails,  he  devoted  himself  to  medi- 
tation, assisted  by  the  inspiring  fumes  of 
t.)bacco. 

He  had  on  a  nightcap,  drawn  over  liis 
wig,  and  a  short  great-coat,  which  half  co- 
vered his  cassocif, — a  dress  which,  added 
to  sometliing  comical  enough  in  liis  coun- 
tenance, composed  a  figure  likely  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  overgiven 
to  observation. 

Whilst  lie  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  this 
posture,  a  coach  and  six,  wiih  a  numerous 
attendance,  drove  into  the  inn.  There 
alighted  from  the  coach  a  young  fellow, 
and  a  brace  of  pointers,  after  which  ano- 
ther young  fellow  leapt  from  the  box,  and 
shook  tlie  former  by  the  hand  ;  and  both, 
together  with  the  dogs,  were  instantly 
conducted  by  Mr.  Tow-wouse  into  an 
ipartment ;  whither  as  they  passed,  they 
entertained  themselves  with  the  following 
short  facetious  dialogue. 

'  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  coach- 
man, Jack  !'  says  he  from  the  coach  ;  '  you 
had  almost  overturned  us  just  now.' — 
•  Pox  take  you  V  say»  the  coachman  ;  '  if  I 
iiad  only  broke  your  neck,  it  would  have 
been  saving  somebody  else  the  trouble; 
but  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  the  poin- 
ters.'— '  Why  you  son  of  a  b — ,'  answered 
the  other,  'if  nobody  could  shoot  better 
than  you,  the  pointers  would  be  of  no  use.' 
— '  D — n  me,'  says  the  coachman,  '  I  will 
shoot  with  you  five  guineas  a  shot.' — '  You 
be  hang'd,'  says  the  other ;  '  for  five  gui- 
neas you  shall  shoot  at  my  a — .' — '  Done,' 
says  the  coachman ;  '  I'll  pepper  you  better 
than  ever  you  was  peppered  by  Jenny 
Bouncer.' — 'Pepper  your  grandmother,' 
says  the  other ;  '  Here's  Tow-wouse  will 
let  you  shoot  at  him  for  a  shilling  a  time.' 
— '  I  know  his  honour  better,'  cries  Tow- 
wouse  ;  '  I  never  saw  a  surer  shot  at  a  par- 
tridge. Every  man  misses  now  and  then  ; 
but  if  1  could  shoot  half  as  well  as  his 
honour,  I  would  desire  no  better  livelihood 
than  I  could  get  by  my  gun.' — '  Pox  on 
you,'  said  the  coachman,  '  you  demolish 
more  game  now  than  your  head's  worth. 
There's  a  bitch,  Tow-wouse  :  by  G —  she 
never  blinked*  a  bird  in  her  life.' — '  I  have 
a  puppy,  not  ii  year  old.  shall  hunt  with 
her  for  a  hundred,'  cries  the  other  gentle- 
man.— '  Done,'  says  the  coachman:  '  but 
vou  will  be  pox'd  before  you  make  the 
t)et.  — '  If  you  have  a  mmd  for  a  bet,'  cries 

*  To  blink,  is  a  terr.i  used  to  sign.fy  the  dog  s 
Mrsing  bv  a  b  rd  without  p<>iQting  at  it. 


the  coachman,  'I  will  maich  ^  ;  spotttc 
dog  with  your  white  bitch  for  a  nundrcjJ, 
play  or  pay.' — '  Done,'  says  the  other : 
'  and  ril  run  Baldfiice  against  Slouch  with 
you  l()r  another.' — '  No,  cries  he  from  thr 
box  ;  '  but  I'll  venture  Miss  Jenny  againsi 
Baldface,  or  Hannibal  either.' — '  Go  to 
the  devil,'  cries  lie  from  the  coach  :  '  I  will 
make  every  bet  your  own  way,  to  be  sure  ! 
I  will  match  Hannibal  with  Slouch  for  a 
thousand,  if  you  dare ;  and  I  say  done 
first.' 

They  were  now  arrived ;  and  the  reader 
will  be  very  contented  to  leave  them,  and 
repair  to  the  kitchen ;  wliere  Barnabas, 
the  surgeon,  and  an  exciseman,  were 
smoking  their  pipes  over  some  cidcr-and; 
and  where  the  servants,  who  attended  the 
two  noble  gentlemen  we  have  jusl  seen 
alight,  were  now  arrived. 

'  Tom,'  cries  one  of  the  footmen,  'there's 
Parson  Adams  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
gallery.'  '  Yes,'  says  Tom  ;  '  I  pulled  of! 
my  hat  to  him,  and  the  parson  spoke  to 
me.' 

'Is  thj3  gentleman  a  clergyman,  then?' 
says  Barnat)as,  (for  his  cassock  had  been 
tied  up  when  he  first  arrived.)  *  Yes,  sir,' 
answered  the  footman  ;  '  and  one  there  be 
but  few  like.' — '  Ay,'  said  Barnabas  :  '  if  I 
had  known  it  sooner,  I  should  have  desired 
his  company ;  I  would  always  show  a  pro- 
per respect  for  the  cloth ;  but  what  say 
you,  doctor,  shall  we  adjourn  into  a  room, 
and  invite  him  to  take  part  of  a  bowl  of 
punch?' 

This  proposal  was  immediately  agreed 
to,  and  executed  ;  and  Parson  Adams  ac- 
cepting the  invitation,  much  civility  passed 
between  the  two  clergymen,  who  both  de- 
clared the  great  honour  they  had  for  the 
cloth.  They  had  not  been  long  together 
before  they  entered  into  a  discourse  on 
small  tithes,  which  continued  a  full  hour, 
without  the  doctor  or  exciseman's  liaving 
one  opportunity  to  offer  a  word. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  begin  a  genera 
conversation,  and  the  exciseman  opened 
on  foreign  affairs;  but  a  word  unluckily 
dropping  from  one  of  them,  introduced  a 
dissertation  on  the  hardchips  suflered  by 
the  inferior  clergy ;  which,  after  a  long 
duration,  concluded  with  bringing  the  nijUfi 
volumes  of  sermons  on  the  carpet. 

Barnabas  greatly  discouraged  poor 
Adams;  he  said  '  the  age  was  so  wicked, 
that  nobody  read  sermons ;  would  you 
think  it,  Mr.  Adams,'  said  he,  '  I  once  in- 
tended to  print  a  volume  of  sermons  my 
self,  and  they  had  the  approbation  of  i\v3 
or  three  bishops ;  but  what  do  you  think  a 
bookseller  offered  me  ?' — '  Twelve  guineas, 
perhaps,'  cried  Adams.  '  Not  twelve  pence, 
I  assure  you,'  answered  Barnabas :  '  nay, 
the    doer   refused   me  a  Concordance   ia 
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PXchintTe. — At  last  I  oflered  i<r.  <2^ive  him  the 
printintr  tlKMii,  for  tlic:  sake  of  dedicating 
them  li)  that  very  i^cnitleman,  who  just  now 
drove  hi.s  own  coach  into  the  inn  ;  and,  I  as- 
sure y<ni,  lie  had  the  imj)ud(Mice  to  refuse 
niy  olfer ;  by  which  means  I  lost  a  g(M)d 
LvincT,  that  was  afterwards  nrivcn  in  ex- 
change lor  a  pointer,  to  one  uho — hut  I  will 
riU  say  any  thin.ti;  against  ihe  cloth.  80 
you  may  guess,  Mr.  Adams,  what  you  are 
to  expect ;  for  if  sermons  would  have  gone 
down,  I  believe — I  will  not  be  vain  ;  but  to 
be  concise  with  you,  three  bishops  said  they 
were  the  best  that  ever  were  writ:  but  in- 
deed there  are  a  pretty  moderate  number 
])rinted  already,  and  not  all  sold  yet.' — 
'  Pray,  sir,'  said  Adams;  '  to  what  do  you 
think  the  numbers  may  amount?' — 'Sir,' 
answered  Barnabas,  '  a  bookseller  told  me, 
he  believed  five  thousand  volumes  at  least.' 
— '  Five  thousand !'  quoth  the  surgeon  : 
'  Whai.  can  they  be  writ  upon  ?  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  read  one 
Tillotson's  sermons;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  a 
man  practised  half  so  much  as  is  in  one  of 
those  sermons,  he  will  go  to  heav^en.' — 
'  Doctor,'  cried  Barnabas,  '  you  have  a  pro- 
fane way  of  talking,  for  which  I  must  re- 
prove you.  A  man  can  never  hav^e  his  duty 
too  frequently  inculcated  into  him.  And 
as  for  Tillotson,  to  be  sure,  he  was  a  good 
writer,  and  said  things  very  well ;  but  com- 
parisons are  odious ;  another  man  may  write 
sis  well  as  he — I  believe  there  are  some  of 
ray  sermons,' — and  then  he  applied  the 
candle  to  his  pipe. — '  And  I  believe  there 
are  some  of  nr.y  discourses,'  cries  Adams, 
•  which  the  bishops  would  not  think  totally 
unworthy  of  being  printed ;  and  I  have 
been  informed  {  miglit  procure  a  very  large 
sum,  (indeed  £  n  immense  one,)  on  them.' — 
'  I  doubt  that,'  answered  Barnabas  ;  '  how- 
ever, if  you  desire  to  make  some  money  of 
them,  perhaps  you  may  sell  them  by  adver- 
tising the  manuscipi  sermons  of  a  clergy- 
man lately  deceased,  all  warranted  originals, 
and  never  printed.  And  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  if  there  be  ever  a 
funeral  one  among  them,  to  lend  it  me  ;  for  I 
am  iv's  very  day  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon, 
for  vviiich  I  have  not  penned  a  line,  though 
I  am  to  have  a  double  price.'  Adams  an- 
swered :  '  He  had  but  one,  which  he  feared 
would  not  serve  his  purpose,  being  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  a  magistrate,  who  had  ex- 
erted himself  very  singularly  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  morality  of  his  neighbours, 
msomuch  that  he  had  neither  ale-house  nor 
lewd  women  in  the  parish  where  he  lived.' 
— '  No,'  replied  Barnal  as ;  '  that  will  not  do 
quite  so  well ;  ibr  the  deceased,  upon  whose 
virtues  I  am  to  harangue,  was  a  little  too 
much  addicte  I  to  liquor,  and  publicly  kept 
u  mistress. — 1  believe  I  must  lake  a  common 
!>crmon,  and  trust  10  my  memory,  to  intro-i 


duce  something  handsome  on  him.' — '  Tr] 
your  invention  rather,"  H/i(i  the  doctor: 
•  your  memory  will  be  apte  ••  to  put  you  out : 
for  no  man  living  rememhe"  s  any  thing  good 
of  him.' 

With  such   kind  of  sp'ritual    discourse 
they  emptied  the  bowl  of  punch,  jiaid  theii 
reckoning,  and  separated  :   Adams  and  the 
doctor  went  up  to  Joseph,  y^arson  Barna 
has  departed  to  celebrate  the  aforesaid  dt 
ceased,  and    the  exciseman  descended  int 
the  cellar  to  gauge  the  vessels. 

Joseph  was  now  ready  to  sit  down  to  a 
loin  of  mutton,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Adams, 
when  he  and  the  doctor  came  in.  The 
doctor  having  felt  his  pulse,  and  examined 
his  wounds,  declared  liim  much  better, 
which  he  imputed  to  that  sanative  soporife- 
rous  draught,  a  medicine,  'whose  virtues,' 
lie  said,  '  were  never  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tolled.' And  great  indeed  they  must  be,  it 
Joseph  was  so  much  indebted  to  them  as  the 
doctor  imagined ;  since  nothing  more  than 
those  efHuvia,  w^iich  had  escaped  the  cork, 
could  have  contributed  to  his  recovery ;  for 
the  medicine  had  stood  untouched  in  the 
window  ever  since  its  arrival. 

Joseph  passed  that  day,  and  the  three 
following,  with  his  friend  Adams,  in  which 
nothing  so  remarkable  happened,  as  the 
swift  progress  of  his  recovery.  As  he  had 
an  excellent  habit  of  body,  his  w^ounds 
were  now  almost  healed;  and  his  bruises 
gave  him  so  little  uneasiness,  that  he  pressed 
Mr.  Adams  to  let  him  depart ;  told  him  he 
should  never  be  able  to  return  sufficient 
thanks  for  all  his  favours,  but  begged  that 
he  might  no  longer  delay  his  journey  to 
liOndon. 

Adams,  notwithstandmg  the  ignorance, 
as  he  conceived  it,  of  Mr.  Tow-w^ouse,  and 
the  envy,  (for  such  he  thought  it,)  of  Mr. 
Barnabas,  had  great  expectations  from  his 
sermons :  seeing  therefore  Joseph  in  so  good 
a  w^ay,  he  told  him  he  would  agree  to  his 
setting  out  tiie  next  morning  in  the  stage- 
coach, that  he  believed  he  should  have  suffi- 
cient after  the  reckoning  paid;  to  procure 
him  one  day's  conveyance  in  it,  and  after- 
wards he  would  be  able  to  get  on,  on  foot,  or 
might  be  favoured  with  a  lift  in  some  neigh- 
bour's w^aggon,  especially  as  there  Avas  then 
to  be  a  fair  in  the  town  whither  the  coach 
would  carry  him,  to  which  nvimbers  from 
his  parish  resorted. — And  as  to  himself,  he 
agreed  to  proceed  to  the  great  city. 

They  were  now  walking  in  the  inn  yard, 
when  a  fat,  fair,  short  person  rode  in,  and 
alighting  from  his  horse,  went  directly  up  to 
Barnabas,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  a 
bench.  The  parson  and  the  stranger  shootf 
one  another  very  lovingly  by  the  hand,  ano 
went  into  a  room  together. 

The  evening  now  coming  on,  Jotcph  re 
rtred    to   his   chamber,   whither   the    good 
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A(lam3  acconinanied  him ;  aixl  took  this  op- 
portunity  to  expatiate  on  the  great  mercies 
God  had  lately  sliown  him,  of  which  he 
oufrht  not  oi>ly  to  have  the  deepesf  inward 
?iense,  l)ut  hkewise  to  express  outward 
thankfuhicss  for  tliem.  They  tlierelbre  leli 
botli  on  their  knees,  and  spent  a  considera- 
ble time  in  prayer  and  thanksgivino;. 

They  liad  just  finished,  when  Betty  came 
in  and  told  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Barnabas  de- 
sired to  speak  to  him  on  some  business  of 
consequence  below  stairs.  Joseph  desired, 
if  it  was  likely  to  detain  him  long,  he  would 
let  lum  know  it,  that  he  might  go  to  bed, 
which  Atlams  promised,  and  in  that  case 
they  wislicd  one  another  good  night. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  pleasant  discourse  beticeen  the  two  parsons  and 
the  bookseller,  ichich  %cas  broke  off  by  an  unlncky 
accident  happenin;r  in  the  inn,  which  produced  a 
dialogic  between  J\Irs.  Tow-wouse  and  her  maid 
of  no  gentle  kind. 

As  soon  as  Adams  came  into  the  room, 
Mr.  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the  stran- 
ger, who  was,  he  told  him,  a  bookseller,  and 
would  be  as  likely  to  deal  with  him  for  his 
sermons  as  any  man  whatever.  Adams, 
saluting  the  stranger,  answered  Barnabas, 
that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him  ;  that 
nothing  could  be  more  convenient,  for  he 
had  no  other  business  to  the  great  city,  and 
was  heartily  desirous  of  returning  with  tlie 
young  man,  who  was  just  recovered  of  his 
misfortune.  He  then  snapped  his  fingers, 
(as  was  usual  with  him,)  and  took  two  or 
three  turns  about  the  room  in  an  ecstacy. 
And  to  induce  the  bookseller  to  be  as  expe- 
ditious as  ])ossible,  as  likewise  to  ofier  him 
'i  better  price  for  his  commodity,  lie  assured 
tiiem  their  meeting  was  extremely  lucky  to 
fiimself ;  for  that  he  liad  the  most  pressing 
occasion  for  money  at  that  time,  his  own 
being  almost  spent,  and  having  a  friend 
then,  in  the  same  inn,  who  was  just  recov- 
ered from  some  wounds  he  had  received 
from  robbers,  and  was  in  a  most  indigent 
condition. — '  So  that  nothing,'  says  he, 
'  could  be  o'o  opportune,  for  the  su])plying 
both  our  necessities,  as  my  making  an  im- 
mediate bargain  with  you.' 

As  soon  as  he  had  seated  liimself,  the 
stranger  began  in  these  w^ords:  '  Sir,  I  do 
not  care  absolutely  to  deny  engaging  in 
wliat  my  friend  Mr.  Barnabas  reconmiends ; 
])ut  sermons  are  mere  drugs.  The  trade  is 
so  vastly  stocked  with  them,  that  really,  un- 
less they  coAie  out  with  the  name  of  White- 
field  or  Wesley,  3r  some  other  such  great 
rnan,  as  a  bishop,  3r  tnose  sort  of  people,  I 
'.lon't  care  to  touch ;  unless  now  it  was  a 
Hprmon  preached  on  the  SOth  of  January;  or 
He  rxjuld  say  in  the  title-'jage,  Publisiied  at 


the  earnest  request  of  the  congregati(  n,  or 
the  inhabitants;  but,  truly,  for  a  dry  pie« 
of  sermons,  1  had  rather  be  excused  ;  es;e 
cially   as   my  hands  are  so  full  at  present 
However,  sir,  as  Air.  Barnabas  mentioneu 
them  to  me,  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  the 
manuscriyjt  with  me  to  town,  and  send  yo« 
my  opinion  of  it  in  a  very  short  time.' 

'  O  !'  said  Adams,  'if  you  desire  it,  I  wii) 
read  two  or  three  discourses  as  a  specimen. 
This,  Barnabas,  who  k)ved  sermons  no  bel- 
ter than  a  grocer  doth  figs,  immediately  ob- 
jected to,  and  advised  Adams  to  l^t  the 
bookseller  have  )iis  sermons ;  telling  hini; 
'  If  he  gave  him  a  direction,  he  might  be 
certain  of  a  sueedv  answer :'  addini;,  he 
need  not  scruple  trusting  iliem  in  his  pos- 
session. '  No,'  said  the  bookseller,  '  if  it  was 
a  play  that  had  been  acted  twenty  nights 
together,  I  believe  it  would  be  safe.' 

Adams  did  not  at  all  relish  the  last  ex- 
pression ;  he  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  ser 
mons  compared  to  plays.  '  Not  by  me, 
assure  you,'  cried  tlie  bookseller,  '  though 
don't  know  whether  the  licensing  act  niav 
not  shortlv  brin";  them  to  the  same  footinor: 
but  I  have  formerly  known  a  hundred 
guineas  given  for  a  play.' — '  More  shame 
for  those  who  gave  it,^  cried  Barnabas. 
'  Why  so  r'  said  the  bookseller,  '  for  they 
got  hundreds  by  it.' — '  But  is  tliere  no  dif- 
ference between  conveying  good  or  ill  in- 
struction to  mankind  r'  said  Adams :  '  Would 
not  an  honest  mind  rather  lose  money  by 
the  one  than  gain  it  by  the  other  ?' — '  If  you 
can  find  any  such,  I  will  not  be  their  hin- 
drance,' answered  the  bookseller;  'but  I 
think  those  persons  who  get  by  preaching 
sermons,  are  the  properest  to  lose  by  print- 
ing them  :  for  my  part,  the  copy  that  sells 
best,  will  be  always  the  best  copy  in  my 
opinion  ;  I  am  no  enemy  to  sermons,  but 
because  they  don't  sell :  for  I  would  as  won 
print  one  of  Whitefield's,  as  any  farce  what- 
ever.' 

'  Whoever  prints  such  heterodox  stuti 
ought  to  be  hang'd,'  says  Barnabas.  '  Sir,' 
said  he,  turning  to  Adams,  '  this  fellow's 
writings,  (I  know  not  whether  you  have 
seen  them,)  are  levelled  at  tlie  clergy.  He 
would  reduce  us  to  the  example  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  forsooth !  and  would  insinuate 
t*")  the  ])eople,  that  a  clergyman  ouixhttobe 
always  preaching  and  praying.  He  pre- 
tends to  understand  the  Scripture  literally; 
and  would  make  mankind  believe,  that  the 
poverty  and  low  estate,  wliich  v.as  recom- 
mended to  tiie  church  in  its  infancy,  and 
was  only  temporary  doctrine  adapted  to  her 
under  persecuti(m,  was  to  be  preserved  in 
lier  flourishing  and  established  state.  S.ir. 
the  principles  of  Toland,  Woolston,  and  all 
the  free-thinkers,  are  not  calcv'.ated  to  d'» 
half  the  mischief,  as  those  professed  by  this 
fellow  and  his  followers.' 
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'^t'  answprcfl''.  Adams,  '  if  Mr.  White 
Ue'd  had  carried  hir;  (h)ctrin(;  no  tiirtiier  than 
yoi  ir.ention,  1  should  liave  remained,  as  1 
once  was,  liis  well-wisher.     I  am  myself  as 
lircat  an  enemy  to  the  luxury  and  splendor 
f)\  tiie  eleriiy,  as  lie  can  he.     I  do  not,  more 
than    he,    by  the    Hourishinij^  state   of  the 
church,  understand  the  i)alaces.  equipages, 
drc-cis,  furniture,  ricli  dainties,  and  vast  for- 
funes,  of  her  ministers.   Surely  those  things, 
which  savour  so  strongly  of  this  world,  be- 
come not  the  servants  of  one  wiio  })rofessed 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  it;  but  when  he 
began  to  call  nonsense  and  enthusiasm  to 
his  aid,  and  set  up  the  detestable  doctrine 
ol"  faith    against    good   works,    I   was   his 
friend  no  longer ;  lor   surely  that  doctrine 
was  coined  in  hell;  and  one  would  think 
none  but  the  devil  himself  could  have  the 
confidence  to  preach  it.     For  can  any  thing- 
be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God, 
than  for  men  to  imagine  that  tiie  all-wise 
Being  will  liereafter  sav  to  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous,  '  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  thy 
life,  notwithstanding  that  constant  rule  of 
virtue  and  goodness,  in  which  thou  Vv'alk- 
edst  upon  eerth,  still  as  thou  didst  not  be- 
lieve every  thing  in  the  true  orthodox  man- 
ner, thy  want  of  faith  shall  condemn  thee  ?' 
Or,  on  the  otiier  side,  can  any  doctrine  have 
a  more  pjernicious  influence  on  society,  than 
a  persuasion,  that  it  will  be  a  good  plea  for 
the  villain,  at  the  last  day ; — '  Lord,  it  is 
tnie,  I  never  obeyed  one  of  thy  command- 
ments, yet  punish  me  not,  for  I  believe  them 
all?'' — 'I  suppose,  sir,'  said  the  bookseller, 
'  your  sermons  are  of  a  different  kind.' — '  Ay, 
sir,'  said   Adams  ;  '  the   contrary,  I  thank 
Heaven,  is  inculcated  in  almost  every  page, 
or  I  should  belie  my  own  opinion,  which 
hath  always  been,  that  a  virtuous  and  good 
Turk  or  Heathen,  are  more  acceptable   in 
he  sight  of  their  Creator,  than  a  vicious 
and  wicked  Christian,  though  ids  faith  was 
as  perfectly  orthodox  as  St.  Paul's  himself.' 
— '  I  wish  you  success,'  says  the  bookseller, 
'  but  must  beg  to  be  excused,  as  my  hands 
are  so  very  full  at  present ;  and,  indeed,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  find  a  backwardness  in 
the  trade  to  engage  in  a  book  which  tlie 
rlergy  would  be  certain  to  cry  down.' — '  God 
forbid,'  says  Adams,  '  any  books  should  be 
propagated  which   the   clergy  would   cry 
down;  but  if  you  mean  by  the  clergy  some 
few  designing  factious  men,  who  have  it  at 
heart  to  establish  some  favourite  schemes  at 
tlie  price  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  the 
very  essence  of  religion,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  sucii  y)ersons  to  decry  any  book 
they  please ;  witness   that  excellent  book 
called,  "  A  Plain  Accouit  of  the  Nature  and 
End  of  the  Sacrament;"  a  book  written, 
(if  I  may  venture  on  the  expression,)  with 
the  pen  of  an  angel,  and  calculated  to   re- 
ilcic  i]v»  true  use  of  Christianity,  and  of 


that  .sacred  institution  ;  for  what  co.ild  lend 
more  to  the  noble  {)ur]W8es  of  religion,  than 
frequent  cheerlijl  meetings  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  society,  in  which  they  should,  in 
the  presence  of  one  another,  and  in  the 
service  of  tiie  Supreme  Being,  make  pro- 
mises of  being  good,  friendly,  and  benevo- 
lent to  eacli  other  r  Now,  this  excellent 
book  was  attacked  liy  a  party,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully.' At  these  Avords  Barnabas  fell  a- 
ringing  witli  all  tiie  violence  imaginable; 
ui)on  wliich  a  servant  attending,  he  hid  liim 
bring  a  bill  immediately  ;  for  that  lie  was 
in  company,  for  aught  he  knew,  with  the 
devil  himself;  and  he  expected  to  hear  the 
Alcoran,  the  Leviathan,  or  Woolston  com 
mended,  if  he  staid  a  few  minutes  longer.' 
Adams  desired,  '  as  he  was  so  much  moved 
at  his  mentioning  a  book,  which  he  did 
witliout  appreiiending  any  jwssibility  of  or- 
fence,  that  lie  would  be  so  kind  to  propose 
any  objections  he  had  to  it,  which  he 
would  endeavom-  to  answer.' — '  I  propose 
objections  !'  said  Barnabas,  '  I  never  read  a 
syllable  in  any  such  wicked  book ;  I  never 
saw  it  in  my  life,  I  assure  you.' — Adams 
was  going  to  answer,  when  a  most  Iddeous 
uproar  began  in  the  inn.  Mrs.  Tow-wouse, 
Mr.  Tow-wouse,  and  Betty,  all  lifting  up 
their  voices  together ;  but  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse's  voice,  like  a  bass-vioi  in  a  conceit, 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  distinguished 
among  the  rest,  and  was  heard  to  articu- 
late the  following  sounds  : — '  O  you  damned 
villain !  is  this  the  return  to  all  the  care  1 
have  taken  of  your  family  f  This  the  re- 
ward of  my  virtue.''  Is  this  the  manner  in 
which  you  behave  to  one  who  brought  you 
a  fortune,  and  preferred  you  to  so  many 
matches,  all  your  betters  ^  To  abuse  my 
bed,  my  own  bed,  with  my  own  servant', 
but  ril  maul  the  slut,  PU  tear  her  nasty  eye^ 
out ;  was  ever  such  a  pitiful  dog,  to  take  u] 
with  such  a  mean  trollop?  If  she  had  beet 
a  gentlewoman,  like  myself,  it  had  been  some 
excuse;  but  a  beggarly,  saucy,  dirty  ser- 
vant maid !  Get  you  out  of  my  house,  you 
whore.'  To  which  she  added  another 
name,  which  we  do  not  care  to  stain  our  pa- 
per with.  It  was  a  monosyllable  beginninsr 
with  a  b — ,  and  indeed  was  the  came,  as  if 
she  had  pronounced  the  words,  she-dog 
Which  term  we  shall,  to  avoid  offence,  use 
on  this  occasion,  though  indeed  both  the 
mistress  and  maid  uttered  the  above  men- 
tioned b — ,  a  word  extremely  disgustful  to 
females  of  the  lower  sort.  Betty  had  borne 
all  hitherto  with  patience,  and  had  uttered 
only  lamentations ;  but  the  last  appellation 
stung  her  to  the  quick.  '  I  am  a  woman  as 
well  as  yourself,'  she  roar'd  out,  '  and  no  she- 
dog ;  and  if  I  have  been  a  little  naughty,  1 
am  not  the  first ;  if  I  have  been  no  better 
than  I  should  be,'  cries  she,  sobbing, '  that's- 
no  reason  you  should  call  me  out  of  my 
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name  ;  my  be-betters  an  wo— rse  than  me.' 
-'  Huzzy,  huzzy,'  say.v  Mrs.  Tovv-vvouse, 
have  you  the  impudc. iCe  to  answer  me.'' 
Dill  I  not  catch  you,  you  saucy' — and  then 
again  repeated  *.he  *erril)le  word  so  ochous 
tv/  t'emale  cars.  'I  can't  bear  that  name,' 
answered  Betty  :  '  If  I  have  been  wici<ed, 
(  am  to  answer  for  it  myself  in  tlie  other 
world  ;  but  I  have  done  nothing  tliat's  un- 
natural;  and  I  will  go  out  of  your  house 
this  moment ;  for  I  will  never  be  called 
"  she  dog"  by  any  mistress  in  England.' 
Mrs.  Tovv-wouse  then  armed  herself  with 
the  spit,  but  was  prevented  from  executing 
any  dreadful  purpose  by  Mr.  Adams,  who 
confined  her  arms  with  the  strength  of  a 
wrist  which  Hercules  would  not  have  been 
ashamed  of.  Mr.  Tow-vvouse  being  caught, 
as  our  lawyers  express  it,  with  the  manner, 
and  having  no  defence  to  make,  very  pru- 
dently withdrew  himself;  and  Betty  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  protection  of  the  host- 
ler, who,  though  she  could  not  conceive 
him  pleased  with  what  had  happened,  was 
in  her  opinion,  rather  a  gentler  beast  than 
her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Tow-vvouse,  at  the  intercession  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  finding  the  enemy  vanish- 
ed, began  to  compose  herself,  and  at  length 
recovered  the  usual  serenity  of  her  temper, 
in  which  we  will  leave  her,  to  open  to  the 
reader  the  steps  which  led  to  a  catastrophe, 
common  enough,  and  comical  enough  too 
perhaps,  in  modern  history,  yet  often  fatal 
to  the  repose  and  well-being  of  families, 
ar.d  the  subject  of  many  tragedies  both  in 
he  and  on  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  history  of  Betty  the  chambermaid^  and  ari  ac- 
count of  what  occasioned  the  violent  scene  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Betty,  who  was  the  occasion  of  all  this 
hurry,  had  some  good  qualities.  She  had 
good  nature,  generosity,  and  compassion, 
l)ut  unfortunately  her  constitution  was  com- 
posed of  those  w^arm  ingredients,  which, 
though  the  purity  of  courts  or  nunneries 
might  have  happily  controlled  them,  were 
by  no  means  able  to  endure  the  ticklish  si- 
tuation of  a  chambermaid  at  an  in:i,  who 
is  daily  liable  to  the  solicitations  of  lovers 
of  all  complexions ;  to  the  dangerous  ad- 
ilresses  of  fine  jjentlemeB.  of  the  armv,  who 
sometimes  are  obliged  t:  reside  with  them 
a  who.e  year  together;  and,  above  all,  are 
exposed  to  the  caresses  of  footmen,  stage- 
coachmen,  and  drawers;  all  of  whom  em- 
Dloy  the  whole  artillery  of  kissing,  flatter- 
ing, bribing,  and  every  other  weapon  which 
s  to  be  found  n  the  whole  armoury  of  love, 
against  tliem 


Betty,  who  was  butonc  and-twenly,  htc 
now  lived  three  years  in  this  dangerous  si- 
tuat'iMi,  during  which  she  liad  escaped 
pretty  well.  An  ensign  of  foot  was  the  first 
person  who  made  an  in)i)ressi<)n  on  iier 
iieart;  he  did  indeed  raise  a  fiame  in  ntr 
which  re(|uired  the  care  of  a  surgeon  to 
cool. 

While  she  l)urnt  for  liim,  several  othtrc 
burnt  l()r  her.  Ollicers  of  tlje  army,  younjj 
gentleuien  travelling  the  western  circuit, 
inofi'ensive  squires,  and  some  of  graver  cha- 
racter, were  set  afire  by  her  charms  ! 

At  length,  having  perfectly  recovered 
the  effects  of  her  first  unhappy  passion,  siie, 
seemed  to  have  vowed  a  state  of  j)erpetual 
chastity.  She  was  long  deaf  to  ail  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  lovers,  till  one  day,  at  a  neigh- 
bouring fair,  the  rhetoric  of  John  the  host- 
ler, with  a  new  straw  hat,  and  a  pint  o: 
v.'ine,  made  a  second  conquest  over  her. 

She  did  not,  however,  feel  any  of  those 
flames  on  this  occasion,  which  had  been  the 
consequence  of  her  farmer  amour  ;  nor  in 
deed  those  other  ill  effects,  which  pruden 
young  women  very  justly  apprehend  froic 
too  absolute  an  indulizence  to  the  pressing 
endearments  of  their  lovers.  Tlfis  latter, 
perhaps,  was  a  little  owing  to  her  not  being 
entirely  constant  to  John,  with  whom  she 
permitted  Tom  Whipwell  the  stage-coach- 
man, and  now  and  then  a  handsome  young 
traveller,  to  share  lier  favours. 

Mr.  Tow-wouse  had  for  some  time  capt 
the  languishing  eyes  of  alTection  on  this 
young  maiden.  He  had  laid  hold  on  every 
oj)portunity  of  saying  tender  things  to  her, 
squeezing  her  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes 
kissing  her  lips ;  for  as  the  violence  of  Win 
p-assion  had  considerably  abated  to  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse,  so,  like  water  which  is  stopped 
from  its  usual  current  in  one  place,  it  na- 
turally sought  a  vent  in  another.  Mrs. 
Tow-vvouse  is  thought  to  have  perceived 
thks  abatement,  and  probably  it  added  very 
little  to  the  natural  sweetness  of  her  tem- 
per ;  for  though  she  was  as  true  to  her  lius- 
band  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  she  was  rather 
more  desirous  of  being  shone  on,  as  being 
more  capable  of  feeling  Ids  warmth. 

Kvcv  since  Joseph's  arrival,  Betty  liad 
conceived  an  extraordinary  liking  to  him 
which  discovered  itself  more  and  more,  as 
he  grew  better  and  better;  till  that  fata' 
evening,  wl  en,  as  she  was  warming  his  bed, 
her  passion  grew  to  such  a  height,  and  so 
perfectly  mastered  both  her  modesty  and 
her  reason,  that,  after  many  fruitless  hints 
and  sly  insinuations,  she  at  last  threw  down 
the  warming-pan,  and,  embracing  him  w^th 
great  eagerness,  swore  he  was  the  hai.d 
somest  creature  she  had  ever  seen. 

Joseph  in  iireat  contusion  leapt  from  her. 
and  toUl  her,  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  youno 
woman  cast  off  all  regard  to  moilesty  ;  but 
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s!]e  had  fj^mc  too  fnr  to  recc(1(^  and  grew  | 
BO  very  indoccnt  tlia*  Joseph  was  ohli^v.'d 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  use  some  vii) 
loncc  to  her ;  and,  takinir  lier  in  liis  arnis. 
he  sliut  her  out  of  tlic  room,  and  locked  th; 
door. 

How  on<rht  man  to  rejoice,  that  his  chas- 
tity is  always  in  hi.s  own  power  ;  that  if  i.e 
hath  sullicient  strength  of  mind,  he  liath  al- 
ways a  com|)e tent  strength  of  hody  to  defend 
himself,  and  cannot,  like  a  poor  weak  wo- 
man, be  ravished  against  his  will. 

J3etty  was  in  the  most  violent  agitation  at 
tliis  disappointment.  Rage  and  lust  pulled 
her  heart,  as  with  two  strings,  two  differ- 
rnt  ways ;  one  moment  sh.e  thought  of 
stal)bing  Joseph  ;  the  next,  of  taking  him 
m  her  arms,  and  devouring  him  with  kisses.; 
but  tlie  latter  passion  was  fir  more  preva- 
lent. Then  she  thought  of  revenging  his 
refusal  on  herself;  but  whilst  she  was  en- 
gaged in  this  meditation,  happily  death  pre- 
sented himself  to  her  in  so  many  shapes  of 
drowning,  hanging,  poisoning,  Stc.  that  her 
distracted  mind  could  resolve  on  none.  In 
this  perturbation  of  spirit,  it  accidentally 
occurred  to  her  memory,  that  her  master's 
Ded  was  not  made ;  she  therefore  went  di- 
r^'ctly  to  his  room ;  where  he  happened  at 
;'-at  time  to  be  engaged  at  his  bureau.  As 
*  lon  as  she  saw  liim,  she  attempted  to  re- 


tire; but  he  called  hei  back,  and  AkmL» 
her  by  the  hand,  squeezed  her  so  t;,nderly. 
at  the  same  time  whisj)ering  so  many  sofi 
things  into  iier  ears,  and  then  pressed  hei 
so  closely  witli  kisses,  that  the  vanquished 
fiir  one,  whose  passions  were  already  rais- 
ed, and  which  were  not  so  whimsically  ca- 
priciouM  that  one  man  only  could  lay  the^n. 
thouirh,  perhaps,  she  would  have  rather 
preferred  that  one ;  the  vanquished  fair  one 
quietly  submitted,  I  say,  to  lier  masters 
will,  who  had  just  attained  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  bliss,  when  Mrs.  Tovv-wouse 
unexpectedly  entered  the  room,  and  caused 
all  that  confusion  which  we  have  before 
seen,  and  which  is  not  necessary,  at  present 
to  take  any  farther  notice  of;  since  witliout 
the  assistance  of  a  single  hint  from  us,  eve- 
ry reader  of  any  speculation,  or  experience, 
though  not  married  himself,  may  easily 
conjecture,  that  it  concluded  with  the  dis- 
charge of  Betty,  the  submission  of  Mr. 
Tovv-wouse,  with  some  things  to  be  per- 
f()rmed  on  his  side  by  way  ol  gratitude  for 
his  w^ife's  goodness  in  being  reconciled  to 
him,  with  many  hearty  promises  never  to 
offend  anymore  in  the  like  manner;  and 
lastly,  his  quietly  and  contentedly  bearing 
to  be  reminded  of  his  transgressions,  as  a 
kind  of  penance,  once  or  twice  a  day,  dur 
ing  the  residue  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  divisions  in  authors. 

There  are  QSXiainm^gteaes  or  secrets  in 
all  trades,  from  the^'TTghest  to  the  lowest; 
from  that  of  prime  ministering,  to  this  of 
authoring,  which  are  seldom  discovered, 
uniess  to  members  of  the  same  calling. 
Among  those  used  by  us,  gentlemen  of  the 
latter  occupation,  I  take  this  of  dividing  our 
works  into  Books  and  Chapters,  to  be  none 
of  the  least  considerable.  Now,  for  want 
of  being  truly  acquainted  with  this  secret, 
common  readers  imagine,  that  by  this  art  of 
dividing,  we  mean  only  to  swell  our  works 
to  a  nuich  larger  bulk  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  extended  to.  These  several 
places  therefore  in  our  paper,  which  are  fill- 
ed with  our  books  and  chapters,  are  under- 
stood as  so  much  buckram,  stays,  and  stay- 
tai>e  in  a  tailor's  bill,  serving  only  to  make 
up  the  sum  total,  commonly  found  at  the 
bottom  of  our  first  page,  and  of  his  last. 

But  in  reality  the  case  is  .otherwise,  and 
m  this,  as  well  as  in  all  othe:  instances,  we 


consult  the  advantage  of  our  reader,  r  ot 
our  own;  and  indeed  many  notable  uses 
arise  to  him  from  this  method :  lor,  f:rst, 
those  little  spaces  between  our  chapters  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inn  or  resting-place 
where  he  may  stop  and  take  a  glass,  or  any 
other  refreshment,  as  it  pleases  him.  Nay, 
our  hne  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  scarce 
ablf  to  travel  farther  than  through  one  of 
them  in  a  day.  As  to  those  vacant  pages 
which  are  placed  between  our  books,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  those  stages,  where, 
in  long  journeys,  the  traveller  stays  some 
time  to  repose  himself,  and  consider  of  what 
he  hath  seen  in  the  parts  he  hath  already 
passed  through :  a  consideration  which  I 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  a  littiC  to  the 
reader  ;  for  however  swift  his  capacity  may 
be,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  travel  throuirh 
these  pages  too  fast:  for  if  he  doth,  he  may 
probably  miss  the  seeing  some  cuiious  pro-  • 
ductions  of  nature  which  will  be  obser\'ed 
by  the  slower  and  more  accurate  ^eade^ 
A  volume  without  an}'^  such  places  of  rest,  / 
resembles    the  opening  of  wilds   or  stas,/ 
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ivliich  tiros  the  eye  and  fatigues  tlie  spirit 
ivhen  entered  upon. 
'J  Secondly,  what  are  the  contents  prefixed 
to  every  chapter,  but  so  many  inscriptions 
over  the  gates  of  inns,  (to  continue  the 
s.'ime  nietaphor,)  iuforming  the  reader  what 
entertainment  he  is  to  expect,  which,  if  lie 
hl<e  not,  he  may  travel  on  to  the  next:  for, 
in  biography,  as  we  are  not  tied  down  to  an 
exact  concatenation  equally  with  other  his- 
torians ;  so  a  cha])tcr  or  two,  (lor  instance, 
this  I  am  now  writing,)  may  be  often  passed 
over  without  any  injiuy  to  the  whole.  And 
in  these  inscriptioiiij  I  iiave  been  as  faithful 
as  possible,  not  imitating  the  celebrated 
Montaigne,  who  ])romises  you  one  thing 
and  gives  you  another:  nor  some  title-page 
authors,  who  promise  a  great  deal  and  pro- 
duce nothing  at  all. 

There  are,  besides  these  more  obvious  be- 
nefits, several  others  which  our  readers  en- 
joy from  this  art  of  dividing;  though  per- 
haps most  of  them  too  mysterious  to  be 
vj  presently  understood  by  any  who  are  not 
initiated  into  the  science  of  authoring.  To 
mention  therefore  but  one  which  is  most 
obvious,  it  prevents  spoiling  the  beauty  of 
a  book  by  turning  down  its  leaves,  a  me- 
thod otherwise  necessary  to  those  readers, 
who,  (though  ihey  read  with  great  improve- 
ment and  advantage,)  are  apt,  when  they 
return  to  their  study,  after  half  an  hour's 
absence,  to  forget  where  they  left  off. 

These  divisions  have  the  sanction  of  great 
antiquity.  Homer  not  only  divided  his  great 
vv^ork  into  twenty-lour  books,  (in  comj^li- 
ment  perhaps  to  the  twenty-four  letters,  to 
which  he  had  very  particular  obligations,) 
but,  according  to  the  o])inion  of  some  very 
sagacious  critics,  hawked  them  all  separate- 
ly, delivering  only  one  book  at  a  tune,  (pro- 
bably by  subscription.)  He  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  art  which  hath  so  long  lain 
dormant,  of  publishing  by  numbers  ;  an  art 
now  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  even 
dictionaries  are  divided  and  exhibited  piece- 
meal to  the  public:  nay,  one  bookseller  hath, 
(to  encourage  learning  and  ease  the  public,) 
contrived  to  give  them  a  dictionary  in  this 
divided  manner,  for  only  fifteen  shillings 
more  than  it  would  have  cost  entire. 

Virgil  hath  given  us  his  poem  in  twelve 
books,  an  argument  of  his  modesty  ;  for  by 
that,  doubtless,  he  would  insinuate  that  he 
pretends  to  no  more  than  half  the  merit  of 
the  Greeks;  for  the  same  reason,  our  Mil- 
ton went  originally  no  farther  than  ten;  till 
being  puffed  up  by  the  praise  of  his  friends, 
he  put  himself  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Roman  poet. 

I  shall  not  however  enter  so  deep  into  this 
matter  as  some  very  learned  critics  have 
done;  who  have,  with  infinite  labour  and 
acute  discernment,  discovered  what  books 
are  proper   for  emtellishment,   and   what 


require  simj)licity  only,  particularly  with 
regard  to  similes,  A^hich  1  think  are  n'  w 
generally  agreed  to  become  any  book  but 
the  fir!*t. 

I  will  dismiss  this  chapter  with  the  follow- 
ing observation  ;  that  it  becomes  an  author 
generally  to  divide  a  book,  as  it  does  a 
butcher  to  joint  his  meat,  lor  such  assistance 
is  of  great  help  to  both  the  reader  and  the 
carver.  And  now,  liaving  indulged  mysell 
a  little,  I  will  endeavour  to  indulge  the  curi- 
osity of  my  reader,  who  is  nt)  doubt  impa- 
tient to  know  what  he  will  find  in  the  suo- 
sequent  chapters  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Jl  surprising  instance  of  Mr.  Mams^s  short  me^ 
mm-y,  with  the  xmforlunale  consequences  which 
it  brought  on  Joseph. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Joseph  were  now  ready 
to  depart  dilterent  ways,  when  an  accident 
determined  the  former  to  return  with  hi? 
friend,  wdiich  Tow-wouse,  Barnabas,  and 
the  bookseller  had  not  been  able  to  do.  This 
accident  was,  that  those  sermons,  which  the 
parson  was  travelling  to  London  to  publisti, 
were,  O  my  good  reader  I  left  behind  ;  what 
he  had  mistaken  for  them  in  the  saddlebags 
being  no  other  than  three  shirts,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  some  other  necessaries,  wliich 
Mrs.  Adams,  who  thought  her  husband 
would  want  shirts  more  than  sermons  or 
his  journey,  had  carefully  provided  him. 

This  discovery  was  now  luckily  owing  tc 
the  presence  of  Joseph  at  the  opening  the 
saddleba";s  ;  who  havino;  heard  his  friend 
say  he  carried  with  him  nine  volumes  ol 
sermons,  and  not  being  of  that  sect  of  phi- 
losophers who  can  reduce  all  the  maUerof  the 
world  into  a  nut-shell,  seeing  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  bags,  where  the  par- 
son Irad  said  they  were  deposited,  had  the 
curiosity  to  cry  out,  '  Bless  me,  sir,  where 
are  your  sermons  ?'  The  parson  answered, 
'  There,  there,  child  :  there  they  are,  imder 
my  shirts.'  Now  it  happened,  that  he  had 
taken  forth  his  last  shirt,  and  the  vehicle 
remained  visibly  empty.  'Sure,  sir,'  says 
Joseph, '  there  is  nothing  in  the  bags.'  Upon 
which  Adams  starting,  and  testifying  some 
surprise,  cried,  '  Hey  !  fie,  fie  upon  it !  they 
are  not  her;,  sure  enough.  Ay,  they  are 
certainly  left  behind.' 

Joseph  was  ureatly  concerned  at  the  un- 
easiness which  he  apprehended  his  friend 
must  i'eel  from  this  disappcintment;  he 
begfTcd  him  to  pursue  his  journey,  and  pro- 
mised he  would  himself  return  with  the 
books  to  him  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
'  No,  thank  you,  child,'  answered  Adams, 
'  it  shall  not  be  so.  What  would  it  avail 
me,  to  tarry  in  the  great  city,  unless  I  had 
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njy  (Ilscowsos  with  mc,  wliicli  are,  iU  ila 
dicam^  the  solo  cau.se,  the  ailia  monolalc  of 
my  pererrrhiatioii.  No,  ciiild,  as  this  acci- 
dent liath  ljapi)ene(l,  I  am  resolved  to  re- 
turn back  to  my  cure,  tofrether  with  you ; 
which  indeed  my  inclination  sulliciently 
leads  me  to.  Tiiis  disai)j)ointment  may 
|>erhaps!  bo  intended  for  my  frood.'  He 
concluded  with  a  verse  out  of  'riieocritus, 
which  signilies  no  more  than,  That  some- 
times it  rains,  and  sometimes  the  sun  shines. 

Joseph  bowed  with  obedience  and  thank- 
fulness for  the  inclination  which  the  {)arson 
expressed  of  returning  wit.h  him;  and  now 
the  bill  was  called  for,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, amounted  within  a  shilling  tothe  sum 
Mr.  Adams  liad  in  his  pocket.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  wonder  how  he  was  able  to 
produce  a  sulHcient  sum  for  so  many  days  ; 
that  he  may  not  be  surprised  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  unnecessary  to  acquaint  him  that 
lie  liad  borrowed  a  guinea  of  a  servant 
belonging  to  the  coach  and  six,  who  had 
been  formerly  one  of  his  parishioners,  and 
whose  master,  the  owner  of  the  coach,  then 
lived  within  three  miles  of  him  ;  lor  so  good 
was  the  credit  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  even  Mr. 
Peter,  the  lady  Booby's  steward,  would 
ijave  lent  him  a  guinea  v.'ith  very  little  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Adams  discharged  the  bill,  and  they 
were  both  setting  out,  having  agreed  to  ride 
and  tie  ;  a  method  of  travelling  much  used 
by  persons  who  have  but  one  horse  between 
them,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  two  tra- 
vellers set  out  together,  one  on  horseback, 
the  other  on  loot ;  now,  as  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  he  on  horseback  out-goes  him  on 
loot,  the  custom  is,  that  when  he  arrives  at 
the  distance  agreed  on,  lie  is  to  dismount, 
tie  the  horse  to  some  gate,  tree,  post,  or 
other  thing,  and  then  proceed  on  foot ;  when 
the  other  comes  up  to  the  horse,  unties  him, 
mounts,  and  gallops  on,  till,  having  passed 
by  his  fellow  traveller,  he  likewise  arrives  at 
the  place  of  tying.  And  this  is  that  method 
of  traveUing  so  much  in  use  among  our  pru- 
dent ancestors,  who- knew  thai  horses  had 
mouths  as  well  as  legs,  and  that  they  could 
not  use  the  latter  without  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  suffering  the  beasts  themselves  to 
use  the  former.  This  was  the  method  in 
U3e  in  those  days,  when,  instead  of  a  coach 
and  six,  a  member  of  parliament's  lady 
used  to  mount  a  pillion  behind  her  husband : 
and  a  grave  Serjeant  at  law  condescended 
to  amble  to  Westminster  on  an  easy  pad, 
with  his  clerk  kicking  his  heels  behind  him. 

Adams  was  now  gone  some  minutes,  hav- 
ing insisted  on  Joseph's  beginning  the  jour- 
ney on  hoi'seback,  and  Joseph  had  his  foot 
m  the  stirrup,  when  the  hostler  present- 
ed him  a  hill  for  the  horse's  board  during 
hi9  residence  at  the  inn.  Joseph  said  Mr. 
Adams  liad  paid  all  5  but  this  matter  being 


referred  to  Mr.  Tow-wourp,  was  by  him 
(li;ci(led  in  favor  of  tlie  ho'stitr,  and  indeed 
with  truth  and  justice;  lor  thii?  was  a  fresh 
instance  of  that  shortness  of  jnemory  which 
did  not  arise  from  want  of  ])arts,  but  that 
contimial  hurry  in  which  Parson  Adams 
was  always  involved. 

Joseph  was  now  reduced  to  a  dilemma 
which  extremely  puzzled  him.  The  sum 
due  for  horsemeat  was  twelve  shillings,  lor 
Adams,  who  had  borrowed  the  beast  of  his 
clerk,  had  ordered  him  to  be  led  as  well  as 
they  could  ieed  him,)  and  the  cash  in  h\% 
pocket  amounted  to  sixpence,  (ior  Adam:? 
had  divided  the  last  shilling  with  him.) 
Now,  though  there  have  been  some  ingeni- 
ous persons  who  have  contrived  to  pai, 
twelve  shillings  with  sixpence,  Joseph  wa"« 
not  one  of  them.  He  had  never  contractec 
a  debt  in  his  life,  and  was  consequently  tht 
less  ready  at  an  expedient  to  extricate  him 
self.  Tow-wouse  was  w^illing  to  give  him 
credit  till  next  time,  to  which  Mrs.  Tow 
wouse  would  probably  have  consented,  (for 
such  was  Joseph's  beauty,  that  it  had  made 
some  impression  even  on  that  piece  of  flint 
which  that  good  woman  wore  in  her  bo- 
som by  way  of  heart.)  Joseph  would  have 
l()und  therefore,  very  likely,  the  passage  free, 
had  he  not,  when  he  honestly  discovered 
the  nakedness  of  his  pockets,  pulled  out 
that  little  piece  of  gold  which  we  have 
mentioned  before.  This  caused  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse's  eyes  to  water;  she  told  Joseph, 
she  did  not  conceive  a  man  could  want  mo- 
ney Avhilst  he  had  gold  in  his  pocket.  Jo- 
seph answered,  he  had  such  a  value  for  that 
little  piece  of  gold,  that  he  would  not  part 
with  it  for  a  hundred  times  the  riches  wdiich 
the  greatest  esquire  in  the  country  was 
worth.  'A  pretty  way,  indeed,' said  Mrs. 
Tow-wouse,  '  to  run  in  debt,  and  then  re- 
fuse to  part  with  your  money,  because  yor 
have  a  value  for  it.  I  never  knew  an\ 
piece  of  gold  of  more  value  than  as  raan^ 
shillings  as  it  would  change  for.' — '  Not  U 
preserve  my  life  fiom  starving,  nor  to  re 
deem  it  from  a  robber,  would  I  part  with 
this  dear  piece !'  answered  Joseph.  '  W^hat, 
says  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  '  I  sui)pose  it  wa«i 
given  to  you  by  some  vile  trollop,  some  misa 
or  other ;  if  it  had  been  the  present  of  a 
virtuous  woman  you  would  not  have  had 
such  a  value  for  it.  My  husband  is  a  fool 
if  he  parts  with  the  horse  without  being 
paid  for  him.' — '  No,  no.  I  can't  part  v/iti; 
the  horse,  indeed,  tin  i  nave  the  money,' 
cried  Tow-wouse.  A  resolution  highly  com- 
mended by  a  lawyer  then  in  the  yard,  who 
declared  Mr.  Tow-wouse  might  justify  the 
detainer. 

As  we  cannot  therefore  at  present  get  Mi . 
Joseph  out  of  the  imi,  we  shall  leave  him  in 
it,  and  carry  our  reader  on  after  Parson 
Adams    who    his  mind   being  j>erfectly  av 
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ease,  fell  into  n  conlcmplatlon  on  a  passa^^e 
m  jEscliylus,  which  entertained  him  l()r 
lliree  miles  togctlicr,  witliout  sufi'ering  him 
once  to  reilccton  liis  fellow-traveller. 

At  length,  having  spun  out  his  thread, 
and  beinn;  now  at  the  sunniiit  of  a  hill,  he 
cast  his  eyes  backwanls,  and  wondered  that 
he  could  not  see  any  sign  of  Joseph.  As 
he  left  him  rea«]y  to  mount  the  horse,  lie 
I'ould  not  apprehend  any  mischief  had  haj)- 
pened,  neither  could  lie  sus])rct  that  he 
missed  lus  way,  it  being  so  Iwoad  and  plain  ; 
the  only  reason  whicli  presented  itself  to 
him  v/as,  that  he  had  met  with  an  acquaint- 
ance wlio  liad  prevailed  with  him  to  delay 
some  time  in  (Hscourse. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  slowly 
forwards,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should 
be  shortly  overtaken  ;  and  soon  came  to  a 
large  water,  which,  tilling  the  whole  road, 
he  saw  no  method  of  passing  unless  by 
wading  through,  Avhich  he  accordingly  did 
np  to  his  middle  ;  but  was  no  sooner  got  to 
the  other  side  tha.n  he  j)crceivcd,  if  he  had 
looked  over  the  licdge,  he  would  have  found 
a  foot-path  capable  of  conducting  him  with- 
out wetting  his  shoes. 

His  surprise  at  Joseph's  not  coming  up 
grew  now  very  troublesome  :  he  began  to 
Tear  he  knew  not  what ;  g,nd  as  he  deter- 
mined to  move  no  farther,  and,  if  he  did  not 
shortly  overtake  him,  to  return  back,  he 
wished  to  find  a  house  of  ])ublic  entertain- 
ment, wdiere  lie  might  dry  his  clothes,  and 
refresh  himself  with  a  pint :  but  seeing  no 
?uch,  (for  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
did  not  cast  his  eyes  a  hmidred  yards  for- 
wards,) he  sat  himself  down  on  a  stile,  and 
pulled  out  his  iEschylus. 

A  fellov/  passing  presently  by,  Adams 
asked  him  if  he  could  direct  him  to  an  ale- 
house. The  fellow,  who  had  just  left  it,  and 
perceived  the  house  and  sign  to  be  v/ithin 
fc'ight,  thinking  he  had  jeered  him,  and  being 
of  a  morose  temper,  bade  him  '  follow  his 
'lose  and  be  d — n'd.'  Adams  told  him  he 
was  a  saucy  jackanapes  ;  upon  which  the 
fellow  turned  about  angrily;  but  perceiving 
Adams  clench  his  fist,  he  thought  proper  to 
go  on  without  taking  any  further  notice. 

A  horseman  following  immediately  after, 
and  being  asked  the  same  question,  an- 
Bwered, '  Friend,  there  is  one  within  a  stone's 
tlu'ow  ;  I  believe  you  may  see  it  before  you.' 
Adams,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried,  ' !  protest, 
and  so  there  is  ;'  and  thanking  his  informer, 
proceeded  directly  to  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  upinmn  of  txco  laicyers  concerning  the  sajne 
gentleman,  with  Mr.  jidams^s  inquiry  into  the 
religion  of  his  host. 

He  had  just  entered  the  house,  had  called 
for  bis  pint,  and  seated  himself,  when  two 


horsemen  came  to  the  door,  and  fastening, 
their  liorses  to  the  rails,  alighted.  They 
said  there  was  a  violent  shower  of  rail' 
coming  on,  which  they  intended  to  wcathtr 
there,  and  went  into  a  'ittle  room  by  theni 
selves,  not  perceiving  Mr.  Ad;ims. 

One  (»f  these  immediately  asked  the  other, 
'If"  he  had  seen  a  more  comical  adventure 
a  great  while  ?'  U])on  which  the  other  said, 
'  He  doubted  whether,  by  law,  the  landlord 
could  justify  detaining  the  horse  for  his  corn 
and  hay.'  But  tlic  l()rmer  answered,  '  Un- 
doubtedly he  can;  it  is  an  adjudged  case, 
and  I  have  known  it  tried.' 

Adams,  who  though  he  was,  as  the  reader 
may  sus'pect,  a  little  inclined  to  forgetful- 
ness,  never  wanted  more  than  a  hint  to 
remind  him,  overhearing  their  discourse, 
immediately  suggested  to  himself  that  this 
was  his  own  horse,  and  tiiat  he  had  forgot 
to  pay  for  him,  which,  upon  inquir}'',  lie  was 
certified  of  by  the  gentleman  ;  wiio  added, 
that  the  horse  was  hkely  to  have  more  rest 
than  food,  unless  he  was  paid  for. 

The  poor  parson  resolved  to  return  pre- 
sently to  the  inn,  though  he  knew  no  more 
than  Joseph  how  to  ])rocure  his  horse  his 
liberty  ;  he  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to 
stay  under  covert,  till  the  shower,  which 
was  now  very  violent,  was  over. 

The  three  travellers  then  sat  down  toge 
ther  over  a  mug  of  good  beer;  Avhen  Adams, 
who  had  observed  a  gentleman's  house  as 
he  passed  along  the  road,  inquired  to  whon\ 
it  belonged ;  one  of  the  horsemen  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  the  owner's  name,  than 
the  other  began  to  revile  him  in  the  most 
opprobrious  terms.  The  English  language 
scarce  aflbrds  a  single  reproachful  word, 
which  he  did  not  vent  on  this  occasion. 
He  charged  him  likewise  with  many  parti- 
cular tacts.  He  said, — '  He  no  more  re- 
garded a  field  of  wheat  when  he  was  hunt 
ing,  than  he  did  the  highway  ;  that  he  had 
injured  several  poor  farmers  by  tramplini^ 
their  corn  under  his  horse's  heels ;  and  it 
any  of  them  begircd  him  w^ith  the  utmost 
submission  to  refrain,  iiis  horsewhip  wao 
always  ready  to  do  them  justice.'  He  saia, 
'  That  he  was  the  greatest  tyrant  to  the 
neighbours  in  every  otiier  instance,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  farmer  to  keep  a  gun, 
though  he  might  justify  it  by  law  ;  an<l  in 
his  own  family  so  cruel  a  master,  that  he 
never  kept  a  servant  a  twelvemonth,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  justice,'  continued  he,  '  he 
beliaves  so  partially,  that  he  commits  or  ac- 
quits just  as  iie  is  in  the  humour,  without 
any  regard  to  truth  or  evidence  ;  the  de  di 
may  carry  any  one  before  him  lor  me  ;  I 
would  rather  be  tried  before  some  jud^js, 
than  be  a  prosecutor  before  liim  :  if'  I  had 
an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  would  sell 
it  for  half  the  value  rather  than  live  neai 
him.' 
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Adams  :.l;ook  his  liead,  and  srud  '  He  was 
?ony  yucli  III': II  were  sutierod  to  proceed 
witli  impuiiity,  and  that  riciies  could  set 
my  mail  aliove  the  law.'  The  reviler,  a 
iiltle  atler  reliriniij  into  the  yard,  the  <rcntle- 
iiian  who  lias  lirst  mentioned  his  name  to 
Adams  U*jr;m  to  assure  him,  '  that  his  com- 
panion was  a  priijudiced  person.  It  is  true,' 
says  he,  '  perhaps,  that  lie  may  have  some- 
time5»  pursued  his  <rame  over  a  field  of  corn, 
hut  he  hath  always  made  the  party  Ainpie 
satisfaction:  that  so  lUr  from  tyraimi/iiifr 
over  his  neighbours,  or  taking  away  their 
guns,  lie  himself  knew  several  farmers  not 
qiialilied,  who  not  only  kept  guns,  but  killed 
game  with  them;  that  he  was  the  best  of 
masters  to  his  servants,  and  several  of  them 
had  grown  old  in  Iiis  service  ;  that  he  was 
the  best  justice  of  peace  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  decided 
many  diificult  points,  whicli  were  referred 
(o  him,  with  the  greatest  equity,  and  the 
highest  wisdom;  and  he  verily  believed, 
several  persons  would  give  a  year's  pur- 
chase more  for  an  estate  near  him,  than 
under  the  wings  of  any  other  great  man.' 
He  had  just  linished  his  encomium,  when 
his  companion  returned,  and  acquainted 
him  the  storm  w^as  over.  Upon  which 
they  presently  mounted  their  horses  and 
aeparted. 

Adams,  v»-ho  was  in  the  utmost"  anxiety 
at  those  different  characters  of  the  same 
l>erson,  asked  his  host  if  he  knew  the  gentle- 
man ;  for  he  began  to  imagine  they  had  by 
mistake  been  speaking  of  two  several  gen- 
tlerasn.  'No,  no,  master,'  answered  the 
host,  (a  shrewd,  cunning  fellow,)  '  I  know 
the  gentleman  very  well  of  whom  they  hav'e 
been  speaking,  as  I  do  tlie  gentlemen  who 
spoke  of  him.  As  for  riding  over  other 
men's  corn,  to  my  knowledge  he  hath  not 
been  on  liorseback  these  tv/o  years.  I 
never  heard  he  did  any  injury  of  tliat  kind; 
and  as  to  making  reparation,  lie  is  not  so 
free  of  his  money  as  tiiat  comes  to,  neither. 
Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  his  taking  away  any 
man's  gun ;  nay,  I  know  several  who  have 
jXuns  in  their  houses;  but  as  for  killing  game 
with  them, no  man  is  stricter  ;  and  I  believe 
'ic  would  ruin  any  who  did.  You  heard 
•ns  of  the  gentlemen  say,  he  w^as  the  w^orst 
aaster  in  the  world,  and  the  other  that  he 
I?  the  best ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  know 
all  liis  servants,  and  never  heard  from  any 
of  thern,  that  he  was  either  one  or  the  other.' 
—'  Ay !  ay !'  says  Adams  ;  '  and  how  doth 
be  behave  as  a  justice,  pray  ?' — '  Faith, 
fiiend,'  answered  the  host,  '  I  question  whe- 
ther he  is  in  the  commission ;  the  only 
cause  I  have  heard  he  hath  decided  a  great 
v.'hile,  was  one  bet^\een  those  very  two  per- 
6ons  who  just  went  out  of  this  house  ;  and 
\  srr.  sure  he  determined  that  justly,  for  I 
neard  the  Avhole  matter.' — 'Whijhdidhe 


decide  it  in  favour  of?'  quoth  Adams.  'I 
tijink  I  need  not  answer  that  (question/  cried 
the  host,  'after  the  diflcTcnt  characters 
you  liave  heard  of  him. — It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  contradict  gentlemen,  while  they 
are  drinking  in  my  house;  but  I  knew  nei- 
ther of  them  sjK)ke  a  syllable  of  truth. 
'  God  forbid!'  said  Adams, '  that  men  should 
arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness  to  be 
lie  the  character  of  their  neighbour  from  a 
uitle  private  aflection,  or,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  a  private  spite.  J  rather  be'ieve  we 
have  mistaken  them,  and  they  mean  two 
other  persons ;  for  there  are  many  houses 
on  the  road.' — '  Why,  pr'ythee,  friend,' 
cries  the  host,  'dost  thou  pretend  never  to 
have  told  a  lie  in  thy  life.''' — '  Never  a  mali- 
cious one,  I  am  certain,'  answered  Adams, 
'  nor  with  a  design  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  any  man  living.' — '  Pugh  !  malicious!  no, 
no,'  replied  the  host,  '  not  malicious  with  a 
design  to  hang  a  man,  or  bring  him  into 
trouble  !  but  surely,  out  of  love  to  one's 
self,  one  must  speak  better  of  a  friend  than 
an  enemy.' — '  Out  of  love  to  yourself,  you 
should  confine  yourself  to  truth,'says  Adams, 
'lor  by  doing  otherwise  you  injure  the 
noblest  part  of  yourself,  your  immortal  soul. 
I  can  hardly  believe  any  man  such  an  idiot 
to  risk  the  loss  of  that  by  any  trifling 
o-ain,  and  the  greatest  gain  in  this  world  is 
but  dirt  in  comparison  oi  what  shall  be  re- 
vealed hereafter.'  Upon  wdiich  the  host, 
taking  up  the  cup,  with  a  smile,  drink  a 
health  to  hereafter;  adding,  he  was  for 
something  present. — '  Why,'  says  Adams, 
very  grav^ely,  '  do  not  you  believe  another 
world?'  To  which  tlie  host  answered. 
'Yes;  he  was  no  atheist.' — '  And  you  believe 
you  have  an  immortal  soul .'''  cries  Adamp. 
— He  ansv/ered,  '  God  forbid  he  should 
not.' — '  And  heaven  and  hell  ?'  said  the  par- 
son. The  host  then  bid  him,  '  not  to  pro- 
fane ;  for  those  were  things  not  to  be  men- 
tioned nor  thought  of  but  in  church.'  Adam.s 
asked  him,  '  why  he  went  to  church,  if 
what  he  learned  there  had  no  influence  on 
his  conduct  in  life?' — '  I  go  to  church,'  an- 
swered the  host,  '  to  say  my  prayers  and 
behave  godly.' — '  And  dost  not  thou,'  cried 
Adams,  'believe  Avliat  thou  hearest  at 
church  ?' — '  jNlost  part  of  it,  master,'  re- 
turned the  host.  '  And  dost  not  thou  then 
tremble,'  cries  Adams,  '  at  the  thought  of 
eternal  punishment?' — 'As  for  that,  mas- 
ter,' said  he,  'I  never  once  thought  about 
it ;  but  what  signifies  talking  about  mattei-s 
so  far  off?  The  mug  is  out,  shall  I  draw 
another  ?' 

Whilst  he  was  going  for  that  purpose, 
a  stage-coach  drove  up  to  the  door.  The 
coacliman  coming  into  the  house,  was  asked 
by  the  mistress,  what  passengers  he  had  ia 
his  coach :  '  A  parcel  of  squinny -giit  l>--s. 
says  he:  'I  have  a  good  mind  to  overlurr 
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them:  you  won't  prevail  noon  them  to  drink 
;u)y  thing,  I  assure  3''0u.'  Adams  asked 
him,  'if"  he  had  not  seen  a  youn<r  man  on 
iiorsc-back  on  the  road,'  describin<r  Josepli. 
'  Ay,'  said  the  coaciiman,  'a  gentlewoman 
in  my  coacii  that  is  his  acquaintance  re- 
deemed him  and  his  liorse  :  he  would  have 
been  here  before  this  time,  liad  not  the  storm 
driven  him  to  shelter.'  '  God  bless  her,'  said 
Adams  in  a  rapture :  nor  could  he  delay 
walking  out  to  satisfy  himself  who  this 
c}iarital)le  woman  was ;  but  what  was  his 
surprise  v/lien  he  saw  his  old  acquaintance 
madam  Slipslop  ?  Hers  indeed  was  not  so 
great,  because  she  had  been  informed  by 
Joseph  that  he  was  on  the  road.  Very 
«Mvil  were  the  salutations  on  ])Oth  sides ;  and 
Mrs.  Slipslop  rebuked  the  hostess  lor  deny- 
ing the  gentleman  to  be  there  when  she 
asked  for  him  ;  but  indeed  the  poor  woman 
had  not  erred  designedly;  for  Mrs.  Slipslop 
asked  lor  a  clergyman,  and  she  had  unhap- 
pily mistaken  Adams  for  a  person  travelling 
io  a  neighbouring  fair  with  the  thimble  and 
button,  cr  some  other  such  operation ;  for 
he  marched  in  a  swingeing  great  but  short 
white  coat  v/ith  black  buttons,  a  short 
wig,  and  a  hat,  which,  so  far  from  having  a 
black  hatband,  had  nothing  black  about  it. 

Joseph  was  now  come  up,  and  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop would  have  had  him  quit  his  horse  to 
rhe  parson,  and  come  himself  into  the  coach  ; 
hut  he  absolutely  refused,  saying,  he  thanked 
Heaven  he  was  well  enough  recovered  to  be 
very  able  to  ride  ;  and  added,  he  hoped  he 
Knew  his  duty  better  than  to  ride  in  a  coach, 
while  Mr.  Adams  was  on  horseback. 

Mrs.  Slipslop  would  have  persisted  longer, 
had  not  a  lady  in  the  coach  put  a  short  end 
to  the  dispute,  by  refusing  to  suffer  a  fellow 
m  a  livery  to  ride  in  the  same  coach  with 
herself;  so  it  was  at  length  agreed  that 
z\dams  should  fill  the  vacant  place  in  the 
coach,  and  Joseph  should  proceed  on  horse- 
buck. 

They  liad  not  proceeded  far  before  Mrs. 
Slipslop,  addressing  herself  to  the  parson, 
Sj)oke  thus:  'There  hath  been  a  strange 
nlteraiion  in  our  family,  Mr.  Adams,  since 
Sir  Thomas's  death.' — '  A  strange  alteration 
indeed  !'  says   Adams,  '  as  I   gather  from 
«ome  hints  which  have  dropped  from  Jo- 
sepli.' — 'Ay,  says  she,  I  could  never  have 
believed  it ;  but  the  longer  one  lives  in  the 
v.'orld,  th'j  more  one  sees.     So  Joseph  hatii  [ 
given  you  hints.' — 'But   of  what   nature,  | 
will  aiways  remain  a  pericct  secret  with  me,'  I 
nries  the  parson  :  '  he  forced  me  to  promise,  | 
I>ofore  he  would  communicate  anv  thing. 
{  am  indeed  cx)nccrned  to  find  her  ladyship  ' 
l>ehav.e  in  so  unbecoming  a  rianner.     I  al-  I 
ways  thought  her  in  the  main  a  good  lady,  I 
and  &]»ould   never  have  suspected  her  of 
thoughts  so  unworthy  a  Christian,  and  with 
a  young   lad    her   own   servant.' — 'These 


things  arc  no  secrets  to  me,  1  assure  vtKJ, 
cries  Slipslop, '  and  I  believe  they  will  bi* 
none  any  where  shortly  ;  for  ever  since  the 
boy's  departure,  she  hath  behaved  more 
like  a  mad  woman  tlian  any  thing  else.' — 
'  Truly,  I  am  heartily  concerned,'  saiti 
Adams,  '  for  sire  was  a  good  sort  of  a  lady. 
Indeed,!  have  often  wisliedglie  iiad  attended 
a  little  more  constantly  af  the  service,  but 
she  liath  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
parish.' — '  O,  Mr.  Adams,'  says  Slipslop, 
'  people  that  don't  see  all,  often  know  no- 
thing. Many  things  have  been  given  away 
in  our  family,  I  do  assure  you,  without  her 
knowledge.  I  have  heard  you  say  in  the 
pulpit  we  ought  not  to  brag ;  but  indeed  I 
can't  avoid  saying,  if  she  had  kept  the  keys 
herself,  the  poor  would  have  wanted  many 
a  cordial  which  I  have  let  them  have.  Aa 
for  my  late  master,  he  was  as  worthy  a 
man  as  ever  lived,  and  would  have  done 
infinite  good  if  lie  had  not  been  controlled  ; 
but  he  loved  a  quiet  life.  Heavens  rest  his 
soul !  I  am  confidous  lie  is  there,  and  enjoys 
a  quiet  life,  which  some  folks  would  not  al- 
low liim  here.'  Adams  answered,  '  He  had 
never  heard  this  before,  and  was  mistaken 
if  she  herself,'  (for  he  remembered  she  used 
to  commend  her  mistress  and  blame  her 
master,)  '  had  not  formerly  been  of  another 
opinion.' — '  I  don't  know,'  replied  she, '  what 
I  mig-jit  once  think  ;  but  now  I  am  confi- 
dous matters  are  as  I  tell  you ;  the  world 
will  shortly  see  who  hath  been  deceived  ; 
for  my  part  I  say  nothing,  but  that  it  is  won- 
dersome  how  some  people  can  carry  all 
things  with  a  m-ave  face.' 

Thus  Mr.  Adams,  and  she  discoursed,  till 
they  came  opposite  to  a  great  house,  wliich 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road:  a  lady 
in  the  coach  spying  it,  cried,  '  Yonder  lives 
the  unfortunate  Leonora,  if  one  can  justlv 
call  a  woman  unfortunate  whom  we  must 
own  at  the  same  time  guilty,  and  the  an- 
thor  of  fier  own  calamity.'  This  was  abun- 
dantly  sufficient  to  awaken  the  curiosity  ol 
Mr.  Adams,  as  indeed  it  did  that  of  the 
whole  company,  who  jointly  sohcited  the 
lady  to  acquaint  them  with  Leonora's  histo- 
ry, since  it  seemed,  by  what  she  had  Siiid. 
to  contain  somefhinix  remarkable. 

'I'he  lady,  who  was  ])erfcctly  well  bred, 
did  not  requii'e  many  emreaties,  and  havinr 
only  wished  their  entertainment  might  makj 
amends  for  the  company's  attention,  she 
began  in  the  followinf;  manner. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  hisiory  of  LecnorOf  or  the  xmforhinaie  jUi. 

Leonora  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentle 
man  of  fortune ;  she  was  tall  and  well  shaped^ 
witfi  D    sprightliness  in   her   countenance, 
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ivhicli  often  allracls  beyond  more  rc^ijiilar 
features  joined  v/ltli  an  insipid  air:  nor  is 
l\u^  kind  ol'  beauty  less  apt  to  deceive  l!i;i.n 
allure  ;  tlie  irovxl-huniour  which  it  iiulicafcs 
beiuii;  often  mistaken  lor  •rood-naturi',  and 
the  vivacity  ibr  true  understanding-. 

Leonora,  who  was  now  at  tlie  ajjje  of 
eiji^hteen,  lived  with  an  aunt  of  lieru  in 
a  town  in  the  north  of  England.  She 
was  an  extreme  lover  of  gnyety  ;  and  very 
rarely  missed  a  ball,  or  any  other  i)uhlic  as- 
semhly;  where  she  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  satislyin<^  a  greedy  appetite  ot"  vanity, 
with  the  i)reference  which  was  given  her  by 
the  men  to  almost  every  other  woman  pre- 
sent. 

Among  many  young  fellows  who  were 
particular  in  their  gallantries  towards  l^er, 
Horatio  soon  distinguishetl  himself  in  ber 
eyes  beyond  all  his  competitors ;  she  danced 
with  more  than  ordinary  gayety  when  he 
happened  to  be  ber  partner;  neither  the 
fairness  of  the  evening,  nor  tbe  music  of 
the  nightingale,  could  lengthen  her  walk  like 
his  company.  She  affected  no  longer  to 
understand  the  civilities  of  others;  whilst 
Khe  inclined  so  attentive  an  ear  to  every 
compliment  of  Horatio,  that  she  often  smiled 
even  when  it  was  tOv>  delicate  for  iier  com- 
prehension. 

'  Pray,  madam,'  says  Adams,  '  who  Vv^as 
Jiis  squire  Horatio  ?' 

Horatio,  says  the  lady,  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  family,  bred  to  the  law, 
and  had  been  some  few  years  called  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  barrister.  His  face  and  person  were 
such  as  the  generality  allowed  handsome ; 
but  he  had  a  dignity  in  his  air  very  rarely 
to  be  seen.  His  temper  Avas  of  the  saturnine 
complexion,  and  without  the  least  taint  of 
nioroseness.  He  had  v>^it  and  humour, 
with  an  indinaiion  to  satire,  Avhich  he  in- 
dulged rather  too  mucti. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  contracted  the 
most  violent  passion  for  Leonora,  was  the 
last  person  who  perceived  the  probability 
of  its  success.  The  whole  town  had  made 
the  match  for  him,  before  he  liimself  had 
drawn  a  confidence  from  her  actions  suffi- 
cient to  mention  his  passion  to  her ;  for  it 
was  his  opinion,  (and  perhaps  he  was  tliere 
ni  the  right,)  that  it  is  liighly  impolitic  to 
talk  seriously  of  love  to  a  woman,  before 
you  have  made  such  a  progress  in  her  affec- 
tions, that  she  herself  expects  and  desires 
to  hear  it. 

But  Wiiatever  diffidence  the  fears  of  a 
lover  may  create,  which  arc  apt  to  magnify 
every  flivour  conferred  on  a  rival,  and  to 
see  the  little  advances  towards  themselves 
through  the  other  end  of  the  perspective  ; 
t  was  impossible  that  Horatio's  passion 
should  so  blind  his  discernment  as  to  pre- 
vent his  conceiving  hopes  from  the  be- 
haviour of  Leonora,  whose  fondness  for  him 


was  no^v  as  visible  to  an  indiffereut  person 
in  their  company,  as  his  for  lier. 

'  I  never  knew  any  of  tlMJse  forward  a]{iis 
come  to  good,'  (says  the  lady  who  refused 
.J()se[)h's  entrance  into  the  coach,) '  nor  shaiJ 
1  vv'onder  at  any  thing  she  doth  in  the  so- 
(jucl.' 

The  lady  proceeded  in  her  story  thus :  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  conversation  n: 
the  walks  one  evening,  wlien  Horatio  whis- 
pered Leonora,  that  he  was  desirous  to  take 
a  turn  or  two  with  her  in  private;  for  tliat 
he  had  something  to  communicate  to  her  oJ 
great  consequence.  'Are  you  sure  it  is  o! 
consequence  .'"  said  she,  smiling.  '  I  hope,' 
answered  he,  '  you  wiH  think  so  too,  since 
the  whole  future  happiness  of  my  life  must 
depend  on  the  event.' 

Leonora,  who  very  much  suspected  what 
was  coming,  would  have  deferred  it  till  an- 
other time  ;  but  Horatio,  who  had  more  than 
half  conquered  the  difficulty  of  speaking  by 
the  first  motion,  was  so  very  importunate, 
that  she  at  last  yielded,  and,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  company,  they  turned  aside  into  an 
unfrequented  walk. 

Tliey  had  retired  far  out  of  the  sight  o! 
the  company,  both  maintaining  a  strict 
silence.  At  last  Horatio  'nade  a  full  stop, 
and  taking  Leonora,  who  stood  pale  and 
trembling,  gently  by  the  hand,  he  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  then,  looking  on  her  eyes 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  he  cried 
out  in  a  faltering  accent ;  '  O  Leonora  !  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  declare  to  you  on 
what  the  future  happiness  of  my  fife  must 
be  founded  ?  Must  I  say,  there  is  something 
belonging  to  you  which  is  a  bar  to  my  hap- 
piness, and  which  unless  you  will  part  with, 
I  must  be  miserable  1' — '  What  can  that  be,' 
replied  Leonora.  '  No  wonder,'  said  he, 
'  you  are  surprised  that  I  should  make  an 
objection  to  any  thing  which  is  yours  ;  yet 
sure  you  may  guess,  since  it  is  the  only  one 
which  the  riches  of  the  world,  if  they  were 
mine,  should  purchase  of  me.  Oh,  it  is  that 
which  you  must  part  with  to  bestow  all  the 
rest!  Can  Leonora,  or  rather  w^ill  she 
doubt  longer?  Let  W,  then,  whisper  it  in 
her  ears — It  is  your  name,  midam.  It  ia 
by  parting  with  that,  by  your  condescen- 
sion to  be  forever  mine,  which  must  at 
once  prevent  me  from  being  the  most  mise- 
rable, and  will  render  me  the  happiest  oJf 
mankind.' 

Leonora,  covered  with  blushes,  and  witli 
as  angry  a  look  as  she  could  possibly  put 
on,  told  him, '  that  had  she  suspected  what 
his  declaration  would  have  been,  he  should 
not  have  decoyed  her  from  her  company : 
that  he  had  so  surprised  and  frightened  hei, 
that  she  begged  him  to  convey  her  back  as 
quick  as  possible ;'  which  lie,  trembling 
very  near  as  much  as  herself,  did.  '  More 
fool  he,'  cried  Slipslop :  '  it  is  a   sign  he 
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knew  ver}  liiJe  of  our  .^^ct.' — '  Truly,  ma- 
dam,' said  Adams,  'I  thinlc  you  arc  in  the 
right:  I  should  liave  insisled  to  know  a 
piece  of  her  mind,  when  1  had  carried  mat- 
ters so  far.'  13ut  Mrs.  Graveairs  desired 
the  lady  to  omit  all  such  fulsome  stufl'in  lier 
story,  lor  that  it  made  lier  sick. 

Well,  then,  madam,  to  be  as  concise  as 
possible,  said  the  lady,  many  weeks  had  not 
passed  after  this  interview,  before  Horatio 
and  Leonor;i  were  what  they  call  on  a  good 
footing  together.  All  ceremonies  except 
the  last  were  now  over ;  the  writings  were 
now  drawn,  and  every  thing  was  in  the  ut- 
most forwardness  i)rei)arative  to  the  putting 
Horatio  in  possession  of  all  his  Avishcs.  1 
will,  if  you  please,  rei)eat  you  a  letter  from 
each  of  them,  which  I  liave  got  by  heart, 
and  which  will  give  you  no  small  idea  oi' 
their  passion  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Graveairs  objected  to  hearing  these 
letters;  but  behig  put  to  the  vote,  it  was 
carriec'  against  her  by  all  the  rest  in  the 
coach;  Parson  Adams  contending  tor  it  with 
the  utmost  vcliemence. 

HORATIO    TO    LEONORA. 

"How  vain,  most  adorable  creature,  is  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  in  the  absence  of  an  ob- 
ject to  v/hich  the  mind  is  entirely  devoted, 
unless  it  have  some  relation  to  that  object ! 
I  was  last  nigh.t  condemned  to  the  society  of 
men  of  wit  and  learning,  wliich,  however 
agreeable  it  might  have  formerly  been  to 
me,  now  only  gave  me  a  suspicion  that  they 
imputed  my  absence  in  conversation  to  the 
true  cause.  For  which  reason,  when  your 
engagements  forbid  me  the  ecstatic  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you,  I  am  always  desirous 
to  be  alone :  since  my  sentiments  for  Leo- 
nora are  so  delicate,  that  I  cannot  bear 
the  apprehension  of  another's  prying  into 
those  delightful  endearments  with  which  the 
warm  imagination  of  a  lover  will  sometimes 
indulge  him,  and  which  1  suspect  my  eyes 
then  betray.  To  fear  this  discovery  of  our 
thoughts,  may  perhaps  appear  too  ridicu- 
culous  a  nicety  to  minds  not  susceptible  of 
all  the  tenderness  of  this  delicate  passion. 
And  surely  Ave  shall  suspect  there  are  few 
such,  when  we  consider  that  it  reciuires 
every  human  virtue  to  exert  itself  ia  its  full 
extent;  since  the  l)eloved,  whose  happiness 
it  ultimately  respects,  may  give  us  charming 
opportunities  of  being  brave  in  her  defence, 
generous  to  her  wants,  compassionate  to  lier 
Afflictions,  grateful  to  lier  kindness ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  of  exercising  every  other 
virtue,  which  he  who  would  not  do  to  any 
degi'ee,and  thr^t  with  the  iitir.ost  rapture,  can 
never  deserv^e  tlic  name  of  a  lo/er.  It  is 
chereibre  with  a  vie^vto  the  delicate  modes- 
ty of  your  mind  that  I  cultivate  it  so  ]nireiy 
«i  my  own:  and  it  is  that  which  will  sulh- 
sjentlv  suggest  to  you  the  uneasiness  I  bear 


from  those  liberties,  which  men,  to  vi'hort 
the  world  allow  j)oliteness,  will  sometiuu  n 
give  themselves  on  these  occ-nsions. 

"  Can  I  tell  you  with  what  eagerness  J 
expect  the  arrival  of  that  ble:;sed  day,  wlier. 
I  shall  experience  the  liil.'ichood  of  a  con^ 
mon  assertion,  that  the  greatest  human  hap- 
pine^s  consists  in  hoj)e?  A  doctrine  which 
no  ])erson  had  ever  stronger  reason  to  be- 
lieve than  myself,  at  present,  since  none 
ever  tasted  such  biiss  as  fires  my  bosom  with 
the  thoughts  of  spending  my  future  days 
with  such  a  companion,  and  that  every  ac- 
tion ot"  my  life  will  have  the  glorious  sati^i 
faction  of  conducing  to  your  iiappiness." 

LEONORA    TO    HORATIO.* 

"  The  refinement  of  your  mind  has  beci) 
so  evidently  proved  by  eveiy  word  and  ac 
tion  ever  since  I  had  first  the  pleasure  ol 
knowing  you,  that  I  thought  it  impossible 
my  good  opinion  of  Horatio  could  have  been 
heightened  to  any  additional  proof  of  merit. 
This  very  thought  was  my  amusement  when 
I  received  your  last  letter,  which,  when  J 
opened,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  delicate  sentiments  expressed  there,  st" 
far  exceeding  what  I  thought  could  comt 
even  from  you,  (although  I  know  all  the 
generous  principles  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble of,  are  centered  in  your  breast)  that 
words  cannot  paint  what  I  feel  on  the  re- 
flection that  my  happiness  shall  be  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  your  actions. 

"Oh,  Horatio!  what  a  life  must  that 
be,  wliere  the  meanest  domestic  cares  are 
sweetened  by  the  pleasing  ccmsideration, 
that  the  man  on  earth  who  best  deserves,  ami 
to  whom  you  are  most  inclined  to  give  your 
affections,  is  to  reap  either  profit  or  pieasure 
from  all  you  do  ?  In  such  a  case,  tci's  mus'^. 
be  turned  irito  diversions,  and  nothjng  bu* 
the  unavoidable  inconveniences  of  life  cai. 
make  us  remember  that  we  are  m-ir'al. 

'•  If  the  solitary  turn  of  your  f.ioughts, 
and  the  desire  of  keeping  them  un;?j'jCOvered 
makes  even  the  conversation  of  iT.r n  of  wit 
and  learning  tedious  to  you,  wli'it  anxious 
hours  must  I  spend,  who  am  «,')ndemne(i 
by  custom  to  the  conversation  of  women, 
whose  natural  curiosity  leads  t^iem  to  pry 
into  all  my  thoughts,  and  who'.;  envy  can 
never  sutler  Horatio's  heart  to  fT;  possessed 
by  anyone,  without  forcing  tlu  it\  into  mali- 
cious designs  against  the  person  who  is  so 
happy  as  to  possess  it  ?  But,  indeed,  if  ever 
envy  can  possibly  have  any  excuse,  or  even 
alleviation,  it  is  in  this  case,  wliere  tlie  good 
is  so  great,  that  it  must  be  equally  natural 
to  all  to  wish  for  it  for  themselves ;  nor  an^ 
I  ashamed  to  own  it :  and  to  your  merit, 
Horatio,  I  am  obliged :  that  prevents  n\\ 


*  This  letter  V  as  written  by  a  \ouf.2  lady  on  reirf 
ing  the  former. 
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r)ein<»  in  that  most  uneasy  of  all  llie  situa- 
tions 1  can  fii!;.ire  ,i  my  iniaLWnation,  of  l)C- 
Avj;  led  by  incliiia'ion  to  love  the  ])ersc;i 
whom  my  own  judgement  forces  me  to 
condemn." 

Matters  were  in  so  great  forwardness  be- 
twcep.  thi.'.  f)nd  couple,  that  the  day  was 
lixed  for  th'.'ir  marriage,  and  was  now 
withm  a  fortnight,  when  the  sessions 
chanced  to  be  held  for  that  county  in  a 
town  ab(jut  twenty  miles  distance  from 
that  which  i^  the  scene  of  our  story.  It 
seems,  it  is  usual  for  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  to  repair  to  these  sessions,  not  so 
much  ibr  tlie  sake  of  profit,  as  to  show  their 
parts,  and  learn  the  .law  of  the  justices  of 
peace ;  for  which  purpose  one  of  the  wisest 
and  gravest  of  all  the  justices  is  appointed 
speaker,  or  chairman  as  they  modestly  call 
it,  and  he  reads  them  a  lecture,  and  instructs 
them  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  law. 

'  Y(ni  are  here  guilty  of  a  little  mistake,' 
says  Adams,  '  wliich  if  you  please  I  will 
correct:  I  have  attended  atone  of  these 
quarter-sessions,  where  I  observed  the  coun- 
sel taught  the  justices  instead  of  learning 
any  thing  of  them.' 

it  is  not  very  material,  said  the  lady. 
Hither  repaired  Horatio,- who,  as  he  hoped 
by  his  profession  to  advance  his  fortune, 
•which  was  not  at  present  very  large,  for  the 
Bake  of  iiis  dear  Leonora,  he  resolv^ed  to 
8pare  no  pains,  nor  lose  any  opportunity  of 
mproving  or  advancing  himself  in  .t. 

The  same  afternoon  in  wliich  he  leflt  the 
town,  as  Leonora  stood  at  her  window,  a 
coach  and  six  passed  by,  which  she  declared 
to  be  the  completest,  genteelest,  prettiest 
equipage  she  ever  saw ;  adding  these  re- 
markable words,  'O,  I  am  in  love  with  that 
equipage ;'  which,  though  her  friend  Flo- 
rella  at  that  time  did  not  greatly  regard, 
she  hath  since  remembered. 

In  the  evening  an  assembly  was  held, 
w^hich  Leonora  honoured  with  lier  com- 
pany :  but  intended  to  pay  her  Horatio  the 
compliment  of  refusing  to  dance  m  his  ab- 
sence. 

O,  why  have  not  women  as  good  resolu- 
tion to  m.aintain  their  vow>(,  as  they  have 
often  fjood  inclinations  in  makino;  them  ! 

The  gentleman  who  owned  the  coach 
and  six  came  to  the  assembly.  His  clothes 
were  as  remarkably  fine  as  his  equipage 
could  be.  He  soon  attracted  the  eyes  of 
the  company;  all  the  smarts,  all  the  silk 
waistcoats  with  silver  an-i  gold  edmno-s, 
were  eclipsed  m  an  mstant. 

'Madam,'  said  Adams,  '  if  it  be  not  im- 
pertinent, I  should  be  glad  to  know  h^w 
this  gentleman  was  drest.' 

Sir,  answered  the  lady,  I  have  been  told 
he  had  on  a  cut  velvet  coat  of  a  cinnamon 
colour,  lined  with  a  pink  satin,  embroidered 
all  over  with  g^ld ;   his  waistcoat,  vrhich 


was  cloth  of  silver,  was  embroiJereil  with 
gold  likewise.  I  cannot  be  particular  as  'o 
tlie  rest  of  his  dress;  but  it  was  all  in  the 
French  fashion,  f()r  li'-lhirminc,  (that  was 
his  name,)  was  just  arrived  from  Taris. 

This  fine  figure  did  not  more  entirely 
eng;ige  the  eyes  of  every  lady  in  the  assem- 
bly, tlian  Leonora  did  liis.  He  had  scarce 
beheld  her,  but  he  stood  motionless,  anrl 
fixed  as  a  statue,  or  at  least  would  have 
done  so  if  good  breeding  liad  permitted 
him.  However,  he  carried  it  so  far,  bef()re 
fie  liad  power  to  correct  fiimself,  that  every 
person  in  the  room  easily  discovered  when: 
his  admiration  was  settled.  The  other  la 
dies  began  to  single  out  their  former  part 
ners,  all  perceiving  who  would  be  Bellar  • 
mine's  choice ;  which  they,  however,  endea- 
voured by  all  possible  means  to  prevent: 
many  of  them  saying  to  Leonora,  'O  ma- 
dam !  I  suppose  we  shan't  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  dance  to-night;'  and 
then  crying  out,  in  Bellarmine's  hearing. 
'  O  !  Leonora  will  not  dance  I  assure  you  • 
her  partner  is  not  here.'  One  maliciously 
attempted  to  prevent  her,  by  sending  a  dis- 
agreeable fellow  to  ask  her,  that  so  she 
might  be  oblio-ed  either  to  dance  with  him- 
or  sit  down  ;  but  this  scheme  proved  abor, 
tive. 

Leonora  saw  herself  admired  by  the  fine 
stranger,  and  envied  by  every  v/oman  pre- 
sent. Her  little  heart  began  to  flutter  with- 
in her,  and  her  head  was  agitated  with  s 
convulsive  motion:  she  seemed  as  if  she 
would  speak  to  several  of  her  acquaintance, 
but  had  nothing  to  say:  for  as  she  could 
not  mention  her  present  triumph,  so  she 
could  not  disengage  her  thoughts  one  mo- 
ment from  the  contemplation  of  it.  She 
had  never  tasted  any  thing  like  this  happi- 
ness. She  had  before  known  what  it  wa* 
to  torment  a  single  woman ;  but  to  be  hated 
and  secretly  cursed  by  a  whole  assembly, 
was  a  joy  reserved  for  this  blessed  moment. 
As  this  vast  prolusion  of  ecstacy  had  con- 
founded her  understanding,  so  there  was 
nothing  so  foolish  as  her  behaviour;  she 
played  a  thousand  childish  tricks,  distorted 
her  person  into  several  shapes,  and  her  face 
into  .several  laughs,  without  any  reason.. 
In  a  word,  her  carriage  was  as  absurd  as 
her  desires,  which  were  to  affect  an  insen- 
sibility of  the  stranger's  admiration,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  triumph,  from  that  admira- 
tion, over  every  woman  in  the  room. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  Bellarmine,  liLving; 
inquired  who  she  was,  advanced  to  her,  and' 
with  a  Imv  bow  bcfjged  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  her,  which  she,  with  as  low  a 
curtsey,  immediately  granted.  She  danced 
with  him  all  night,  and  enjoyed  perhaps  the 
highest  pleasure  that  she  was  capable  ol 
feeling. 

At  these  u'ords,  Adams  fetched  a  dpep 
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g7t)an,  winch  frig-htenul  ihe  ladies,  who 
told  him,  '  they  hoped  he  was  not  ill.'  He 
answered,  '  lie  groaned  only  lor  the  lolly 
ol'  Leonora.' 

Leonora  retired,  (continued  the  lady,) 
i-bout  six  in  the  inorninnr,  but  not  to  rest, 
hhe  tumbled  and  tossed  in  her  bed,  with 
veiy  siiort  intervals  of  sleep,  and  those  en 
tirely  filled  with  dreams  of  tiie  ef{uipao;e  j 
and  fine  clothes  she  had  seen,  and  the  balls, 
operas,  and  ridottos,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  conversation. 

In  the  afternoon,  Bellarminc,  in  the  dear 
coach  and  six,  came  to  wait  on  her.  He 
was  indeed  charmed  with  her  person,  and 
was,  on  inquiry,  so  vrell  pleased  with  the 
n^rcumstances  of  her  father,  (for  he  himself, 
notwithstandini^all  his  finery,  was  not  quite 
so  rich  as  a  Crccsus  or  an  Attalus.)  'Attalus,' 
says  Mr.  Adams,  '  but  pray  how  came  you 
acquainted  with  these  names?'  The  lady 
smiled  at  ihe  question,  and  proceeded.  He 
was  so  pleased,  I  say,  that  he  resolved  to 
make  his  addresses  to  her  directly.  He  did 
so  accordingly,  and  that  with  so  much 
warmth  and  briskness,  that  he  quickly  baf- 
fled her  weak  repulses,  and  obliged  the  lady 
to  refer  him  to  her  father,  who,  she  knew, 
would  quickly  declare  in  favour  of  a  coach 
and  six. 

Tlius,  what  Horatio  liad  by  sighs  and 
tears,  love  a  nd  tenderness,  been  so  long  ob- 
taining, the  French-English  Bellarmine  with 
gayety  and  gallantry  possessed  himself  of 
in  an  instant.  In  other  words,  what  modesty 
had  employed  a  full  year  in  raising,  impu- 
dence demolished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  Adams  groaned  a  second  time ;  but 
the  ladies,  who  oegan  to  smoke  him,  took 
no  notice. 

From  the  opening  of  the  assembly  till 
ihe  end  of  Bellarmine's  visit,  Leonora  had 
scarce  once  thought  of  Horatio  ;  but  he  now 
began,  though  an  unwelcome  guest,  to  enter 
into  her  mind.  She  wished  she  had  seen 
the  charming  Bellarmine  and  his  charm- 
ing equipage,  before  matters  had  gone  so 
far.  '  \  et  why,'  says  she, '  should  I  wish  to 
have  seen  him  before  ;  or  what  signifies  it 
that  I  have  seen  him  now?  Is  not  Horatio 
my  lover,  almost  my  husband  ?  Is  he  not 
as  handsome,  nay  handsomer,  than  Bellar- 
minc ?  Ay,  but  Bellarmine  is  the  genteeller 
and  the  finer  man ;  yes,  that  he~  must  be 
allowed.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  that  certainly. 
But  did  not  J,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday, 
love  Horatio  more  than  all  the  world  ?  Ay, 
hut  yestf  rday  I  had  not  seen  Bellarmine. 
But  doth  not  Horatio  doat  on  m.e,  and  may 
li^j  not  in  despair  break  his  heart  if  I  aban- 
don him  ?  Well,  and  hath  not  Bellarmine  a 
heart  to  break  too?  Yes,  but  I  promised 
■Horatio  first;  but  that  was  poor  Bellar- 
mme's  misfortune  ;  if  I  had  seen  him  first, 
J  :h')uld  certainly  have  preferred  him.    Did 


not  the  dear  creature  prefer  me  to  every 
woman  in  the  assembly,  when  every  she 
Avas  laying  out  i()r  him  ?  Wlien  was  it  h. 
Horatio's  power  to  give  me  such  an  instance 
of  aileclion  ?  Can  he  give  me  an  equipaflre, 
or  any  of  those  things  which  Beilarmine 
will  make  me  mistress  of?  How  vaht  iothr 
ditlerence  between  being  the  wile  of  a  poof 
c(mnsellor,  and  th.e  wile  of  one  of  Bellar- 
mine's fortune  !  If  I  marry  Horatio,  I  shall 
triumph  over  no  more  than  one  rival ;  but 
by  marrying  Bellarmine,  I  shall  be  the  envy 
ol'  all  my  acquaintance. 

'  What  happiness  !  But  can  I  suffer  Ho- 
ratio to  die?  lor  he  hath  sworn  he  cannot 
survive  my  loss :  but  perhaps  he  mav  not 
die  :  if  he  should,  can  1  prevent  it?  iMusi 
I  sacrifice  myself  to  him?  besides,  Bellar- 
mine may  be  as  miserable  for  me  too.'  She 
was  tlms  arguing  with  herselt"  when  some 

CD  ^  ~ 

young  ladies  called  her  to  the  walks,  and  a 
little  relieved  her  anxiety  for  the  present. 

The  next  morning  Bellarmine  breakfasted 
AN^th  her  in  presence  of  her  aunt,  Avhom  he 
sufficiently  informed  of  his  passion  for  I^eon 
ora.  He  was  no  sooner  AvillulraAvn  than 
the  old  lady  began  to  advise  her  niece  on 
this  occasion.  '  You  see,  child,'  says  she. 
'  Avhat  fortune  hath  throAvn  in  your  way: 
and  I  hope  you  Avill  not  withstand  your  oavi; 
preferment.'  Leonora,  sighing,  begged  her 
not  to  mention  any  such  thing  Avlien  she 
kncAv  her  engagements  to  Horatio.  '  En- 
gagements to  a  fig,'  cried  the  aunt ;  *  you 
should  thank  Heaven  on  your  knees,  that 
you  have  it  yet  in  your  power  to  break 
them.  Will  any  woman  hesitate  a  moment, 
whether  she  shall  ride  in  a  coach  or  AA'alk 
on  loot  all  the  days  of  her  life  ?  But  Bellar- 
mine dri\'es  six,  and  Horatio  not  even  a  pair.' 
— '  Yes,  but  madam,  Avhat  Avill  the  world 
say  ?'  ansAvered  Leonora  : '  Avill  not  they  con- 
demn me?' — '  The  world  is  always  on  the 
side  of  prudence,'  cries  the  aunt, '  and  woul'i 
surely  condemn  you  if  you  sacrificed  youi 
interest  to  any  motive  whatever.  O  !  1 
knoAA''  the  Avorld  very  aatII;  and  you  show 
your  iixnorance,  my  dear,  by  your  objection. 
O,  my  conscience !  the  AA-orld  is  wiser.  1 
hav^e  lived  longer  in  it  than  yoii ;  and  I  as- 
sure you  there  is  not  any  thing  AA^orth  our 
regard  besides  money;  nor  did  I  cA'erknoAv 
one  person  Avho  marrieil  from  other  conci 
derations.  Avho  did  not  afterAvai-ds  heartily 
repent  it.  Besides,  if  Ave  examine  the  two 
men,  can  you  prefer  a  sneakiuir  felloAV,  Avho 
has  been  bred  at  the  \miA-ersity,  to  a  fine 
gentleman  just  come  from  his  traA'els?  All 
the  AA'orld  must  alloAV  Bellarmine  to  be  a 
fine  gentleman,  positively  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  a  handsome  man.' — '  Perhaps,  madam, 
I  should  not  doubt  if  I  kncAv  hoAV  to  be 
handsomely  ofl^Avith  the  other.' — '  O  !  leave 
tliat  to  me,'  says  the  aunt.  '  You  know 
your  father  hath  not  been  acquainted  with 
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flie  affair.  Indeed,  for  my  part  1  thought 
it  might  do  well  enough,  not  dreaming  of 
an  olier  ;  hut  Til  disengage  you  :  leave  me 
to  give  the  iellovr  an  answer.  I  warrant 
you  shall  have  ne  fiirthcr  trouble.' 

Leonora  was  at  length  satisfied  with  lier 
aunt's  reasoning;  and  Bellarniine  supi)ing 
with  her  that  evening,  it  was  agreed  lie 
thould  the  next  morning  go  to  lier  Hither 
und  projiose  the  match,  which  she  consent- 
ed should  be  consummated  at  his  return. 

The  aunt  retired  soon  after  supper,  and 
the  lovers  being  left  together,  Bellarniine 
began  in  the  following  manner :  '  Yes,  ma- 
dam ;  this  coat,  I  assure  you,  was  made  at 
Paris,  and  I  defy  the  best  English  tailor  even 
to  imitate  it.  There  is  not  one  of  them  can 
cut,  madam;  they  can't  cut.  If  you  ob- 
serve how  this  skirt  is  turned,  and  this 
sleeve  ;  a  clumsy  English  rascal  can  do  no- 
thing hke  it.  Pray  liow  do  you  hke  my 
liveries  ?'  Leonora  answered,  '  she  thought 
them  very  pretty.' — '  All  French,'  says  he, 
'I  assure  you,  except  the  great  coats;  I 
never  trust  any  thing  more  than  a  great 
coat  to  an  Englishman.  You  know  one 
must  encourat^'e  our  own  people  what  one 
can,  especially  as  before  I  had  a  place,  I  was 
in  the  coimtry  interest,  be,  he,  he !  But  for 
myself,  I  would  see  the  dirty  island  at  the 
lottom  of  the  sea,  rather  than  wear  a  single 
rag  of  English  work  about  me  ;  and  I  am 
ure,  after  you  have  made  one  tour  to  Paris, 
/ou  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard 
ld  your  own  clothes.  You  can't  conceive 
what  an  addition  a  French  dress  would  be 
10  your  beauty;  I  positively  assure  you,  at 
the  first  opera  I  saw  since  I  came  over,  I 
mistook  the  English  ladies  for  chamber- 
maids, he,  he,  lie  1' 

With  such  sort  of  polite  discourse  did  the 
gay  Bellarniine  entertain  his  beloved  Leo- 
nora, when  the  door  opened  on  a  sudden, 
and  Horatio  entered  the  room.  Here  'tis  im- 
possible to  express  the  surprise  of  Leonora. 

•  Poor  woman/  says  IVIrs.  Slipslop,  '  what 
a  terrible  quandary  she  must  be  in  1'  '  Not 
at  all,'  says  Mrs.  Grav^eairs  ;  '  such  sluts 
can  never  be  confounded.'  '  She  must  have 
then  more  than  Corinthian  assurance,'  says 
Adams ;  '  ay,  more  than  Lais  herself 

A  long  silence,  continued  the  lady,  pre- 
vailed in  the  whole  company.  If  the  fami- 
liar entrance  of  Horatio  struck  the  greatest 
astonishment  into  Bellarmine,  the  unexpect- 
ed presence  of  Bellarmine  no  less  surprised 
Horatio.  At  length  Leonora,  collecting  all 
the  spirit  she  was  mistress  of,  addressed  her- 
self to  the  latter,  and  pretended  to  wonder 
at  the  reason  of  so  late  a  visit.  '  I  should, 
mdeed,'  answered  he,  '  have  made  some 
apology  for  disturbing  you  at  this  hour,  had 
not  my  finding  you  m  company  assured  me 
I  do  not  break  in  upon  your  repose.'  Bel- 
armine  rose  from  liis  chiir.  traversed  the 


room  in  a  minuet  step,  and  liummed  an 
opera  tune  ;  while  Horatio,  advancing  to 
Leonora,  asked  he*-,  in  a  whisper,  if  that 
gentleman  was  not  a  relation  of  hers ;  to 
which  she  answered  with  a  smile,  or  rather 
sneer,  'No,  he  is  no  relation  yet;'  adding, 
'  she  could  not  guess  the  meaning  of  hi3 
question.'  Horatio  told  her  softly,  'It  did 
not  arise  from  jealousy.'  '  Jealousy  !  I  as- 
sure you,  it  would  be  very  strange  in  a  com- 
mon acquaintance  to  give  himself  any  of 
those  airs.'  These  words  a  little  surprised 
Horatio  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  answer, 
Bellarmine  danced  up  to  the  lady,  and  told 
her,  '  he  feared  he  interrupted  some  busi- 
ness between  her  and  the  gentleman.'  '  I 
can  have  no  business,'  said  she,  '  with  the 
gentleman,  nor  any  other,  which  need  be 
any  secret  to  you.' 

'You'll  pardon  me,'  said  Horatio,  'if  I 
desire  to  know  who  this  gentleman  is,  who 
is  to  be  entrusted  with  all  our  secret^.' — 
'  You'll  know  soon  enough,'  cries  Leonora ; 
'but  I  can't  guess  what  secrets  can  ever 
pass  between  us  of  such  mighty  conse- 
quence.'— 'No,  madam!'  cries  Horatio; 
'I'm  sure  j^cu  would  not  have  me  understand 
you  in  earnest.' — '  'Tis  indifferent  to  me.' 
says  she,  '  liow  you  understand  me ;  but  I 
think  so  unseasonable  a  visit  is  difficult  to  be 
understood  at  all,  at  least  when  people  find 
one  engaged :  though  one's  servants  do  not 
deny  one,  one  may  expect  a  well-bred  per- 
son should  soon  take  the  hint.' — '  Madam.' 
said  Horatio,  '  I  did  not  imagine  any 
engagement  with  a  stranger,  as  it  seems 
this  gentleman  is,  would  have  made  my 
visit  Impertinent,  or  that  any  such  cere- 
monies were  to  be  preserved  between  per- 
sons in  our  situation.' — '  Sure  you  are  in 
a  dream,'  says  she,  'or  would  persuade 
me  that  I  am  in  one.  I  know  no  preten- 
sions a  common  acquaintance  can  have  to 
lay  aside  the  ceremonies  of  good  breeding.' 
— '  Sure,'  says  he,  '  I  am  in  a  dream  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  I  should  be  really  esteemed  a 
common  acquaintance  by  Leonora,  after 
what  has  passed  between  us  t' — '  Passed  be- 
tween us  1  Do  you  intend  to  affront  me  be 
fore  this  gentleman  ?' — '  D — n  me,  affront 
the  lady !'  says  Bellarmine,  cocking  his  hat 
and  strutting  up  to  Horatio :  '  does  any 
man  dare  affront  this  lady  before  me,  d — n 
me  ?' — '  Harkee,  sir,'  says  Horatio,  '  I  would 
advise  you  to  lay  aside  that  fierce  air ;  for  I 
am  miglitily  deceived  if  this  lady  has  not  a 
violent  desire  to  get  your  worship  a  good 
drubbing.' — 'Sir,'  said  Bellarmine,  'I  have 
the  honour  to  be  her  protector;  and  d — n 
me,  if  I  understand  your  meaning.' — '  Sir, 
answered  Horatio,  '  she  is  rather  your  pro 
tectress :  but  give  yourself  no  more  airs.^ 
for  you  see  I  am  prepared  for  you,'  (shaking 
his  whip  at  him.)  '  Oh  !  serviteur  ires  hum- 
ble,^ says  Bellarmine  :  '  Je  vous  cniend  par 
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f ailment  hicn.'  At  which  time  llie  iiiiit, 
vho  had  heard  of  Horatio's  visit,  entered 
•.he  room,  and  sooa  satisf  ed  all  liis  douhts. 
She  convinced  him  that  he  was  never  more 
awake  in  his  life,  and  that  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary had  happened  in  liis  tfiree  days' 
absence,  tlian  a  small  alteration  in  the  af- 
iections  of"  Leonora  ;  who  now  burst  into 
tears,  and  "wondcjred  what  reason  she  Inid 
given  him  to  use  jier  in  so  barbarous  a 
manner.  Horatio  desired  Bellarmine  to 
withdraw  with  him ;  but  the  ladies  prevent- 
ed it,  by  laying  violent  liands  on  the  latter  ; 
upon  which  the  former  took  liis  leave  with- 
out any  great  ceremony,  and  departed, 
leaving  the  lady  with  his  rival,  to  consult 
lor  his  salety,  which  Leonora  leared  her  in- 
discretion might  have  endangered;  but  the 
aunt  comforted  her  with  assurances,  that 
Horatio  would  not  venture  his  person 
against  so  accomplished  a  cavalier  as  Bel- 
larmine, and  that,  being  a  lawyer,  lie  would 
seek  revenge  in  his  own  way,  and  the  most 
they  Jiad  to  apprehend  from  liim  was  an 
action. 

They  at  length,  therefore,  agreed  to  per- 
mit Bellarmine  to  retire  to  his  lodgings, 
having  first  settled  all  matters  relating  to 
the  journey  which  he  v^^asto  undertake  in 
Ihe  morning,  and  their  preparations  for  the 
nuptials  at  iiis  return. 

But  alas!  as  wise  men  have  observed, 
[he  seat  of  valour  is  not  the  countenance ; 
and  maiiy  a  grave  and  plain  man  will,  on  a 
just  provocation,  betake  himself  to  that  mis- 
chievous metal,  cold  iron  ;  Avhile  men  of  a 
fiercer  brow,  and  sometimes  with  that  em- 
blem of  courage,  a  cockade,  will  more  pru- 
dently decline  it. 

Leonora  was  awaked  in  the  morning, 
from  a  visionary  coach  and  six,  with  tlie 
dismal  account  that  Bellarmine  was  run 
through  the  body  by  Horatio ;  that  he  lay 
languishing  at  an  inn,  and  the  surgeons 
had  declared  the  wound  mortal.  She  imme- 
diately leaped  out  of  the  bed,  danced  about 
the  room  in  a  frantic  manner,  tore  her  hair, 
and  beat  her  breast  in  all  the  agonies  of  des- 
pair; in  which  sad  condition  her  aunt,  who 
likewise  arose  at  tlie  news,  found  her.  The 
o;ood  old  lady  applied  her  utmost  art  to  com- 
fort her  niece.  She  told  lier,  'while  there 
was  life  there  was  hope  ;  but  that  if  he 
should  die,  her  affliction  would  be  of  no 
service  to  Bellarmine,  and  would  only  ex- 
pose herself,  which  might  probably 'keep 
her  some  time  without  any  future  oHIt  ; 
•hat  as  matters  liad  haj)p(mc(h  her  wisest 
way  would  ])e  to  think  no  more  of  Bellarmine, 
but  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  affections 
of  Horatio.' — '  Speak  not  t^  me,'  cried  the 
disconsolate  Leonora  :  '  is  it  not  owing  to 
me  that  poor  Bellarmine  has  lost  his  life? 
Have  not  these  cursed  charms,'  (at  which 
vrr.rds  she  looked  steaifastly  in  the  glass,)  i 


'  been  tlie  ruin  of  the  most  chamning  mdi 
of  this  age?  Can  I  ever  bear  to  contem- 
plate my  own  face  again?'  (with  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  glass.)  'Am  I  not  the 
nmrderess  of  the  finest  gentleman?  No 
other  woman' in  tlie  town  could  have  made 
any  impression  on  him.' — '  Never  think  of 
things  i)ast,'  cries  the  aunt ,  'think  of  re- 
gaining the  aillctions  of  Horatio.' — 'What 
reason,'  said  the  niece,  '  have  1  to  hope  he 
would  forgive  me?  No,  I  fiavc  lost  him,  as 
well  as  the  other,  and  it  was  your  wicked 
advice  which  was  the  occasion  of  all ;  you 
seduced  me,  contrary  to  my  inclinations,  to 
abandon  poor  Horatio,'  (at  which  words 
she  burst  into  tears  :)  '  you  prevailed  upon 
me,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  give  up  my 
aflections  for  him :  had  it  not  been  for 
you,  Bellarmine  never  would  have  entered 
into  my  thoughts :  had  not  his  addresses 
been  backed  by  your  persuasions,  they 
never  would  have  made  any  impression  on 
me ;  I  should  have  defied  all  the  fortune  and 
equipage  in  the  world ;  but  it  was  you,  it 
was  you,  who  got  the  better  of  my  youth 
and  simplicity,  and  forced  me  to  lose  my 
dear  Horatio  for  ever^' 

The  aunt  was  almost  borne  down  with 
this  torrent  of  words;  she,  however,  rallied 
all  the  strength  slie  could,  and  dra^ving  her 
mouth  up  in  a  purse,  began  :  '  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, niece,  at  this  ingratitude.  Those 
who  advise  young  women  lor  their  interest, 
must  always  expect  such  a  return  :  I  am 
convinced  my  brother  will  thank  me  for 
breaking  off  vour  match  with  Horatio  at 
any  rate.' — '  That  may  not  be  m  your  pov;- 
er  yet,'  answered  Leonora,  '  though  it  is 
very  ungrateful  in  you  to  desire  or  attempt, 
it,  after  the  presents  you  have  received  froro 
him.'  (For  indeed  true  it  is,  that  many 
presents,  and  some  pretty  valuable  ones, 
had  passed  from  Horatio  to  the  old  lady  ; 
but  as  true  it  is,  that  Bellarmine,  when  he 
breakfasted  with  her  and  her  niece,  had 
coihplimented  lier  with  a  brilliant  from  his 
finger,  of  much  greater  value  than  all  she 
had  touched  of  tlie  other.) 

The  aunt's  gall  was  on  float  to  reply 
wlien  a  servant  brought  a  letter  into  the 
room  ;  Avhich  Leonora,  licaring  it  came  from 
Bellarmine,  with  great  eagerness  opened, 
and  read  as  ibliows  : 

"  Most  divine  creature, 

"  The  wound  which  I  fear  you  have  heard 
I  received  from  my  rival,  is  not  like  to  be  so 
fatal  as  those  shot  into  my  heart,  which 
have  been  fired  from  your  eyes,  tout  brilliant. 
Those  are  the  only  cannons  by  which  I  am 
to  fall ;  for  my  surgeon  gives  m.e  hopes  oi 
being  soon  able  to  attend  your  ruelle  ;  till 
when,  unless  you  would  do  me  an  honour 
which  I  have  scarce  the  hardiesse  to  thint; 
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of,  your  absence  will  1)C  the    <rroat.(\st  an- 
Ifuisli  which  can  be  Iclt  by,  Madam, 

"  Jlvec  toule  le  respede  in  Iht;  world, 
"  Vour  most  obedient,  most  absolute 
dciiote^ 

"Bellarmine." 

As  soon  as  Leonora  ]>orceivcd  sucli  hopes 
of  iJellarniinc's  recovery,  and  that  tlie  gos- 
sip Fame  had,  according  to  custom,  so  en- 
larged his  danger,  she  presently  abandoned 
all  further  thoughts  of  Horati.-),  and  was 
soon  reconciled  to  her  aunt,  who  received 
lier  again  into  favour,  with  a  more  christian 
forgiveness  than  wc  generally  meet  with. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  she  might  be  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  hints  wiiich  her  niece  had 
given  her  concerning  the  presents.  She 
might  apprehend  such  rumours,  should  they 
get  abroad,  might  injure  a  reputation,  which, 
by  frequenting  church  twice  a  day,  and 
preserving  the  utmost  rigour  and  strictness 
•jn  her  countenance  and  behaviour  lor  many 
years,  she  had  established. 

Leonora's  passion  returned  now  for  Bel- 
larmine  with  greater  force,  after  its  small 
relaxation,  than  ever.  She  proposed  to  her 
aunt,  to  niake  him  a  visit  in  his  confinement, 
which  the  old  lady,  with  great  and  com- 
mendable prudence,  advised  her  to  decline  : 
'  For,'  says  she,  '  should  any  accident  inter- 
vene to  prevent  your  intended  match,  too 
forward  a  behaviour  with  this  lover  may  in- 
jure you  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Every  u^'o- 
man  till  she  is  married,  ought  to  consider 
of,  and  provide  against,  the  possibility  of  the 
affair's  breaking  off.'  Leonora  said,  '  she 
should  be  indifferent  to  whatever  might  hap- 
pen in  such  a  case  ;  for  she  had  now  so 
absolutely  placed  her  affections  on  this  dear 
man,'  (so  she  called  him,)  '  that,  if  it  was 
her  misfortune  to  lose  him,  she  should  tor  ever 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  mankind.'  She 
thereto  re  resolved  to  visit  him,  notwith- 
standing all  tlie  prudent  advice  of  her  aunt 
to  the  contrary,  and  tiiat  very  afternoon  exe- 
cuted her  resolution. 

The  lady  was  proceeding  in  her  story, 
when  ttie  coach  drove  into  the  inn  where 
Ihe  company  were  to  dine,  solely  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Adams,  whose  ears 
were  the  most  hungry  part  about  him ;  he 
being,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  guess,  of 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  heartily  desirous 
of  hearmg  the  end  of  this  amour,  though  he 
professed  he  could  scarce  wish  success  to  a 
lady  of  so  inconstant  a  disposition. 


CHAPTER  V. 

-•3  dreadful  quarrel  which  happened  at  the  inn  where 
the  company  dined,  with  its  bloody  consequences 
to  JJr.  Adanis. 

As  soon  as  the  passengers  had  alighted 
from  the   coach,  Mr.   Adams,  as  was  his 


custom,  made  direct  y  to  ll:c  kitdien,  where 
lu!  found  J()se|)h  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  l\vi 
hostess  anointing  his  leg;  lor  the  horse 
which  Mr.  Adams  had  l)orrowed  of  Iji; 
ckrk,  had  so  violent  a  propensity  to  kneel- 
ing, that  one  would  have  thought  it  liad  been 
his  trade,  as  well  as  his  master's  :  nor  wouk 
he  always  give  any  notice  of  such  iiis  in- 
hmtion ;  he  was  otiten  found  on  liis  knees, 
when  the  rider  least  ex[)ected  it.  This 
foible,  l)()wever,  was  of  no  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  parson,  who  was  accustomed  to 
it ;  and,  as  his  legs  almost  touched  the 
ground  when  he  Ix^strode  the  beast,  liad  but 
a  litt!e  way  to  fall,  and  threw  himself  for- 
ward on  such  occasions  with  so  much  dex- 
terity, that  he  never  received  any  mischief,* 
the  horse  and  he  freqviently  rolling  many 
paces  distance,  and  afterwards  both  getting 
up,  and  meeting  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Poor  Joseph,  who  had  not  been  used  to 
such  kind  of  cattle,  though  an  excellenf 
.horseman,  did  not  so  happily  disengage 
himself;  but  falling  with  his  leg  under  the 
beast,  received  a  violent  contusion,  to  which 
the  good  woman  was,  as  we  hav^e  said,  ap- 
pl3'-ing  a  warm  hand,  with  some  campho- 
rated spirits,  just  at  the  time  when  the  par- 
son entered  the  kitchen. 

He  had  scarce  expressed  his  concern  for 
Joseph's  misfortune,  before  the  host  like- 
wise entered.  He  was  by  no  means  of  Mr. 
Tow-wouse's  gentle  disposition  ;  and  was, 
indeed,  perfect  master  of  his  house,  and 
every  thing  in  it,  but  his  guests. 

This  surly  fellow,  who  always  propor- 
tioned his  respect  to  the  appearance  of  n 
traveller,  from  '  God  bless  your  honour,' 
down  to  plain  '  Coming  presently,'  observ- 
ing his  wife  on  lier  knees  to  a  footm.an, 
cried  out,  without  considering  his  circum- 
stances, '  What  a  pox  is  the  woman  about ' 
why  don't  you  mind  the  company  in  the 
ct)ach  ?  Go  and  ask  them  wliat  they  will 
have  for  dinner?' — 'My  dear,'  says  she, 
'  you  know  they  can  have  nothing  but  wha; 
is  at  the  fire,  which  will  be  ready  presently ; 
and  really  the  poor  yoimg  man's  leg  is  very 
much  bruised.'  At  which  words  she  fell  to 
chafing  more  violently  than  before  ;  thebeil 
then  happening  to  rini?,  he  damn'd  his  wife, 
and  bid  her  go  in  to  tlie  company,  and  not 
stand  rubbing  there  all  day;  for  he  did  not 
believe  the  young  fellow's  leg  was  so  bad  a;5 
he  pretended  ;  and  if  it  was,  within  tvv'entv 
miles  he  would  find  a  surgeon  to  cut  it  off. 
Upon  these  words,  Adams  fetching  two 
strides  across  the  room,  and  snapping  his 
fingers  over  his  head,  muttered  aloud,  He 
would  excommunicate  such  a  wretch  lor  u 
farthing;  for  he  believed  the  devil  had  more 
humanity.  These  words  occasioned  a  dia- 
logue between  Adams  and  the  host,  inwhici" 
there  were  two  or  three  sharp  replies,  til! 
Joseph  hade  the  latter  know  how  to  behave 
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hiraaelf  to  his  betters.  At  which  the  liost, 
(having  firststrictly  surveyed  Adams,)  scorn- 
fvilly  repeating  the  word  betters,  flew  into  a 
rage,  and  telUng  Joseph,  lie  was  as  able  to 
walk  out  of  his  house,  as  he  liad  been  to 
v/alk  into  it,  oliered  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
him:  which  perceiving,  Adams  dealt  him 
so  sound  a  compliment  over  his  face  with 
liis  fist,  that  the  blood  immediately  gushed 
out  of  his  nose  in  a  stream.  The  host  be- 
ing unwilling  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy, 
especially  by  a  person  of  Adams's  figure, 
returned  the  favour  with  so  much  gratitude, 
I'liat  the  parson's  nostrils  began  to  look  a 
little  redder  than  usual.  Upon  Avhich  he 
igain  assailed  his  antagonist,  and  with  an- 
>ther  stroke  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

The  hostess,  who  was  a  better  wife  than 
so  surly  a  husband  deserved,  seeing  lier 
;.usbaiT^  all  bloody  and  stretched  along, 
:astened  presently  to  his  assistance,  or 
-ather  to  revenge  the  blow,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, was  the  last  he  would  ever  re- 
ceive ;  when,  lo  !  a  pan  full  of  hog's  blood, 
which  unluckily  stood  on  the  dresser,  pre- 
sented itself  first  to  her  hands.  She  seized 
it  in  her  fury,  and,  wivhout  any  reflection, 
discharged  it  into  the  parson's  face ;  and 
with  so  good  an  aim,  that  much  the  greater 
part  first  saluted  his  countenance,  and  trick- 
led thence  in  so  large  a  current  down  to  his 
beard,  and  all  over  his  garments,  that  a 
more  horrible  spectacle  was  hardly  to  be 
seen,  or  even  imagined.  All  which  was 
perceived  by  Mrs.  Slij>slop,  who  entered  the 
kitchen  at  tb.at  instant.  This  good  gentle- 
woman, not  being  of  a  temper  so  extremely 
cool  and  patient,  as  perhaps  Avas  required 
to  ask  many  questions  on  this  occasion,  flew 
with  great  impetuosity  at  the  hostess's  cap, 
which,  together  with  some  of  her  hair,  she 
phicked  from  her  head  in  a  moment,  giving 
her,  at  the  same  time,  several  hearty  cufls 
in  tlie  face  ;  which,  by  frequent  practice  on 
the  inferior  servants,  she  had  learned  an  ex- 
cellent knack  of  delivering  with  a  good 
grace.  Poor  Joseph  could  hardly  rise  from 
his  chair  ;  the  parson  Avas  employed  in  wip- 
ing the  blood  from  his  eyes,  which  had  en- 
tirely blinded  him ;  and  the  landlord  was 
but  just  beginning  to  stir ;  v/hilst  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop, holding  down  the  landlady's  face  with 
her  letl  hand,  made  so  dexterous  a  use  of 
her  rignt,  that  the  poor  woman  began  to 
roar,  in  a  key  which  alarmed  all  the  com- 
pany in  tlie  nm. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn,  at  this 
time,  besides  the  ladies  who  arrived  in  the 
Btage-coach,  the  two  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  Mr.  Tow-wouse's,  when  Joseph 
was  detained  for  his  horse's  meat,  and  whom 
we  have  before  mentioned  to  have  stopped 
at  the  alehouse  with  Adams.  There  was 
Hkewise  a  gentleman  just  returned  frorr  his 
travels  to  Italy ;  all  whom  the  horrid  oi  tcry 


of  rr  nrder  presently  brought  into  the  kitcn 
en, where  the  several  combatants  Avere  fouiK: 
in  the  postures  already  described. 

It  was  now  no  dillicully  to  ])ut  an  end  ti 
the  fray,  the  conquerors  being  satisfied  with 
the  vengeance  they  had  taken,  and  the  con- 
quered having  no  appetite  to  rcneAV  the 
fight.  The  principal  figure,  and  which  en- 
gaged the  eyes  of  ail,  Avas  Adams,  Avho  Avas 
all  over  covered  Avith  blood,  Avhich  the  Avhole 
company  concluded  to  be  his  OAvn ;  and 
consequently  imagined  him  no  longer  lor 
this  Avor^d.  But  the  liost,  Avho  had  noAV 
recovered  from  his  hloAV,  and  Avas  risen  from 
the  ground,  soon  deli\'ered  them  from  this 
apprehension,  by  danming  his  Avife  for  Avasl- 
ing  the  hog's  puddings,  and  teiling  her,  all 
Avould  have  been  very  well,  if  she  had  not 
intermeddled,  like  a  b —  as  she  Avas ;  adding, 
he  Avas  very  glad  the  gentlewoman  had 
paid  her,  though  not  half  Avliat  she  deserA'- 
ed.  The  poor  Avoman  had  indeed  fared 
much  the  Avorst;  having,  besides  the  un- 
merciful cutis  received,  lost  a  quantity  of 
hair,  Avhich  Mrs.  Slipslop  in  triumph  held 
in  her  left  hand. 

The  traveller,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
Graveairs,  desired  her  not  to  be  frightened  ; 
for  here  had  been  only  a  little  boxing,  which 
he  said  to  their  disgracia  the  English  Avere 
accustomata  to :  adding,  it  must  be,  hov,'- 
ever,  a  sight  somewhat  strange  to  him,  Avho 
was  just  come  from  Italy;  the  Italians  not 
being  addicted  to  the  ciijfardo,  but  bastcnza^ 
says  he.  He  then  AA^nt  up  to  Adams,  and 
telling  him  he  looked  like  the  Ghost  o. 
Othello,  bid  him  not  shake  his  gory  locks  at 
him,  for  he  could  not  say  he  did  it.  Adams 
A-ery  innocently  ansAvered,  '  Sir,  I  am  tar 
from  accusing  you.'  He  then  returned  to 
the  lady  and  cried,  '  I  find  the  bloody  gen- 
tleman is  imo  insipido  del  nidlo  senso.  Dam- 
mata  dime,  if  I  Iku'c  seen  such  a  spectaeulo 
in  my  Avay  from  Viterbo.' 

One  of  the  gentlemen  having  learnec! 
from  the  host  the  occasion  of  this  bustle  ; 
and  being  assured  by  him,  that  Adams  had 
struck  the  first  bloAA^,  Avhispered  in  his  ear, 
'  He'd  Avarrant  he  Avould  recoA^er.' — '  Re- 
cover! master,'  said  the  host,  smiling;  'yes, 
yes,  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying  v/ith  a  bioAv 
or  tv\"o  neither ;  I  am  iwt  such  a  chicken  as 
that.' — '  Pugh!'  said  the  gentleman, '  I  mean 
you  AA'ill  rccoA'er  damages  in  that  action, 
Avhich,  undoubtedly,  you  intend  to  bring, 
as  soon  as  a  writ  can  be  returned  from  Lon- 
don ;  for  you  look  like  a  man  of  tro  much 
spirit  and  courage  to  suffer  any  one  to  heal 
A'ou  Avithout  brino;incr  A-our  action  a^i^ainst 
him:  he  must  be  a  scandalous  felloAv  in^ 
deed,  who  AA*ould  put  up  Avith  a  drubbing 
whilst  the  laAv  is  open  to  rcA-enge  it ;  be- 
sides, lie  hath  draAvn  blood  from  you,  and 
spoiled  your  coat ;  and  ;hc  jury  Wiil  g^w 
damajres  lor  that  too.     An  excellent  new 
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:ont,  upon  my  word;  ami  now  not  worth 
1  sliillinsj!  I  don't  care,'  coir.tinucd  lit3.  '  to 
internieddle  in  these  cases ;  but  you  have 
a  riti^ht  to  my  evidence  ;  and  if  I  am  sworn 
J  must  speak  the  trurh.  I  saw  you  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  the  blood  gusiiing  from 
vour  nostrils.  Y  )u  may  take  your  own 
(opinion  ;  but  was  I  in  your  circumstances, 
Rvery  drop  of"  my  blood  should  convey  an 
ounce  of  gold  into  my  pocket :  remember  I 
don't  advise  you  to  go  to  law  ;  but  if  your 
jury  were  christians,  they  must  give  swinge- 
mg  damages.  Tliat's  all.' — '  Master,'  cried 
the  host,  scratching  his  head,  '  I  have  no 
Btomach  to  law,  I  tiiank  you.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  that  in  the  parish,  where  two  of 
my  neighbours  have  been  at  law  about  a 
house,  till  th-?y  have  both  lawed  themselv^es 
into  a  jail.'  At  which  word  he  turned  about, 
',nd  began  to  inquire  again  after  his  liogs' 
puddings ;  nor  would  it  probably  have  been 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  liis  wife,  that  she 
spilt  them  in  his  defence,  had  not  some  awe 
of  the  company,  especially  of  the  Italian  tra- 
veller, who  was  a  person  of  great  dignity, 
withheld  his  ra^^e. 

AVhilst  one  oi  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
Jemen  was  employed,  as  we  have  seen  him, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  landlord,  the  other  was 
no  less  hearty  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Adams, 
whom  he  advised  to  bring  his  action  imme- 
diately. He  said,  the  assault  of  the  wife 
was  in  law  the  assault  of  the  husband,  for 
they  were  but  one  person ;  and  he  was  lia- 
ble to  pay  damages,  which  he  said  must  be 
considerable,  where  so  bloody  a  disposition 
appeared.  Adams  answered,  if  it  was  true 
that  they  were  but  one  person,  he  had  as- 
saulted the  wife ;  for  he  was  sorry  to  own 
he  had  struck  the  Imsband  the  first  blow. 
'  1  am  sorry  you  own  it  too,'  cries  the  gentle- 
man :  '  for  it  could  not  possibly  appear  to 
the  court ;  for  here  was  no  evidence  pre- 
sent, but  the  lame  man  in  the  chair,  whom 
[  suppose  to  be  your  friend  ;  and  would  con- 
Bequently  say  nothing  but  what  made  for 
you.' — '  How,  sir,'  says  Adams,  '  do  you 
lake  me  for  a  villain,  who  would  prosecute 
revenge  in  cold  blood,  and  use  unjustifiable 
means  to  obtain  it?  If  you  knew  me,  and 
my  order,  I  uhould  think  you  atironted  both.' 
At  the  word  order,  the  gentleman  stared, 
(for  he  was  too  bloody  to  be  of  any  modern 
order  of  knights ;)  and  turning  hastily  about, 
said, '  Every  man  knew  his  own  business.' 

Matters  being  now  composed,  the  com- 
pany retired  to  their  several  apartments ; 
the  two  (gentlemen  coni^ratulatinijeach  other 
on  the  success  of  their  good  offices,  in  pro- 
curing a  perfect  reconciliation  betv/een  ihe 
contending  parties  ;  and  the  traveller  went 
to  Il's  repast,  crying,  '  As  the  Italian  poet 
•ays, 

*  X;  voi  very  well,  que  tuta  e  pace, 
So  send  up  dinner,  good  Boniface.' 


The  coachman  \)Cgan  novv  to  grow  im- 
portunate with  liis  passengers,  who^e  en- 
trance into  the  coach  Vv'as  retarded  by  Miss 
Grav(*airs  insisting,  against  the  remonstrance 
of  all  the  rest,  that  she  would  not  admit  a 
footman  into  the  coach ;  for  poor  Joseph 
was  too  lame  to  mount  a  liorse.  A  young 
hidy,  who  was,  as  it  seems,  an  carl's  grand- 
daughter, IjCL^gcd  it,  with  almost  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Mr.  Adams  prayed,  and  Mrs. 
vSlipslop  scolded;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
She  said,  '  She  would  not  demean  herself  to 
ride  with  a  footman  :  that  there  were  wa- 
gons on  the  road  :  that  if  the  master  of  the 
coach  desired  it,  she  would  pay  for  two 
places  ;  but  would  suffer  no  such  fellow  to 
come  in.' — '  Madam,'  says  Slipslop,  '  I  am 
sure  no  one  can  refuse  another  coming  into 
a  stage-coach.' — '  I  don't  know,  madam,' 
says  the  lady:  '  I  am  not  much  used  to  stage- 
coaches ;  I  seldom  travel  in  them.' — '  That 
may  be,  madam,'  replied  Slipslop ;  *  very 
^ood  people  do  ;  and  some  people's  betters, 
U)r  aught  I  know.'  Miss  Graveairs  said, 
'  Some  follfs  might  sometimes  giv^e  their 
tongues  a  liberty,  to  some  people  that  were 
their  betters,  which  did  not  become  them  ; 
for  her  part,  she  was  not  used  to  converse 
with  servants.'  Slipslop  returned,  '  Some 
people  kept  no  servants  to  converse  "with  ; 
for  her  part,  she  thanked  Heaven  she  lived 
in  a  family  where  there  were  a  great  many ; 
and  had  more  under  her  own  command, 
than  any  paltry  little  gentlewoman  in  the 
kingdom.'  Miss  Graveairs  cried,  '  She  be- 
lieved her  mistress  would  not  encourage 
such  sauciness  to  her  betters.' — '  My  bet- 
ters,' says  Slipslop,  '  who  is  my  Betters, 
pray  ?' — '  I  am  your  betters,'  answered  Miss? 
Graveairs, '  and  I'll  acquaint  your  mistress. 
— At  which  Mrs.  SUpslop  laughed  aloud, 
and  told  her,  '  Her  lad}^  was  o^ne  of  the 
great  gentry;  and  such  little  paltry  gentle- 
v/omen,  as  some  folks,  who  travelled  in 
sta£]i:e-coaches,  would  not  easily  come  at  her. 

This  smart  dialogue  between  some  peo- 
ple and  some  folks,  was  going  on  at  the 
coach  door,  when  a  solemn  person  riding 
into  the  inn,  and  seeing  Miss  Graveairs, 
immediately  accosted  her  vrith  '  Dear  child, 
hoAV  do  you  do  ?'  She  prceently  answered, 
'  O !  papa,  I  am  glad  you  have  overtaken 
me.' — '  So  am  I,'  answered  he  ;  '  for  one  of 
our  coaches  is  just  at  hand:  and  there  be- 
ing room  for  you  in  it,  you  shall  go  no  far- 
ther in  the  staf^e,  unless  you  desire  it.' — 
'  How  can  you  imagine  I  should  desire  it  ?' 
says  she.;  so  bidding  Slipslop  ride  with  her 
fellow,  if  she  pleased,  she  took  her  fathe^r 
by  the  hand,  who  was  just  ahghted.  and 
walked  with  him  into  a  room. 

Adams  instantly  asked  the  coachman,  in 
a  whisper,  '  If  he  knew  who  the  gentleman 
was  ?'  The  coachman  answered,  '  He  waft 
now  a  gentleman,  and  kepi  his  horse  and 
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niaa;  b\it  tiires  are  altered,  master,'  said  he ; 
'  1  remember  when  he  was  no  better  born 
thari  myself.' — 'Ay  ay!'  says  Adams. 
My  fatlier  drove  tj  3  squire's  coacli,'  an- 
swered he,  '  when  that  very  man  rode  pos- 
tiUion;  but  lie  is  now  his  steward;  and  a 
great  gentleman.'  A  ianis  then  snapped  his 
tiniTers  and  cried,  '  He  thou<i:ht  she  was 
some  such  trollop. 

Adams  made  haste  to  acipiaint  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop with  this  good  news,  as  he  imagined 
it ;  but  it  found  a  reception  different  from 
what  he  expected.  The  prudent  gentle- 
woman, who  despised  the  anger  of  Miss 
Graveairs,  whilst  she  conccivea  her  the 
daughter  of  a  gentluman  of  small  fortune  ; 
now  she  heard  her  alliance  with  the  up[)er 
servants  of  a  great  family  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, began  to  fear  her  interest  with  the 
mistress.  She  wished  she  had  not  carried 
the  dispute  so  far,  and  began  to  think  of 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  herself  to  the 
young  lady  before  she  left  the  inn  ;  when, 
luckily,  the  scene  at  London,  which  the 
reader  can  scarce  have  forgotten,  presented 
tself  to  her  mind  ;  and  co'nforted  her  with 
such  assurance,  that  she  no  longer  appre- 
hended any  enemy  with  her  mistress. 

Every  thing  being  now  adjusted,  the 
company  entered  the  coach ;  wliich  was 
just  on  its  departure,  when  one  lady  recol- 
lected she  had  left  her  fan,  a  second  her 
gloves,  a  third  a  snufI-bo.\%  and  a  fourth  a 
smelling-bottle  behind  her  ;  to  find  all  wliich 
occasioned  som.e  delay^  and  much  swearing 
to  the  coachman. 

As  soon  as  the  coacli  had  left  the  inn,  the 
women  all  together  fell  to  the  character  of 
IMiss  Graveairs  ;  whom  one  of  them  de- 
clared she  had  suspected  to  be  some  low 
creature,  from  t>.e  bc^nnning  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  and  another  affiiined,  had  not  even  the 
looks  of  a  gentlewonian  :  a  third  warranted 
she  was  no  better  than  she  should  be  ;  and 
turning  to  the  lady  who  had  related  the  story 
in  the  coach,  said,  '  Did  you  ever  hear, 
TTiadamj  any  thing  so  prudish  as  her  re- 
marks? Well,  deliver  me  from  the  censori- 
ousness  of  such  a  prude.'  The  fourth  added, 
'Omad;im!  all  these  creatures  are  censo- 
rious ;  but  for  my  part,  I  wonder  where 
the  wretch  was  bred  ;  indeed.  I  must  own 
I  have  seldom  conversed  with  these  mean 
kind  of  popple ;  so  that  it  may  appear 
stranger  to  me  ;  but  to  refuse  the  general 
desire  of  a  wiioie  co-.npany  had  something 
in  it  so  astonishing,  tliat,  for  my  pari,  I 
)T7n  I  shaild  hardly  believe  it,  if  my  own 
ears  had  not  been  witness  to  it.' — '  Yes,  and 
so  handsome  a  y^ung  fellow,'  cries  Slipslop  ; 
'  the  woman  must  have  no  compulsion  in 
her:  I  believe  she  is  more  of  a  Turk  than 
a  Christian;  lam  certain  if  she  had  any 
christian  vvomen's  b  ood  in  her  veins, 
*he   siuht   of  sucb   a   voumr   fellow  must 


have  warmed  it.  Indeed,  there  are  soin«» 
wretched,  miserable  old  objects,  thai  turn 
one's  stomach  ;  I  should  jiot  wonder  if  she 
had  refused  such  a  one  ;  1  am  as  ince  as 
herself;  and  should  have  cared  no  more 
than  herselt'  for  the  company  of  stinkm,*? 
old  fellows  ;  but.  hold  up  thy  head,  Joseph, 
thou  art  none  of  those  ;  and  siie  who  hath 
not  compulsion  for  thee,  is  a  Myhummet- 
man,  and  I  will  maintain  it.'  This  conver- 
sation made  Joseph  uneasy,  as  well  as  tlie 
ladies ;  who,  perceiving  the  spirits  which 
Mrs.  Slipslop  was  in,  (lor  indeed  she  was 
not  a  cup  too  k)w,)  began  to  fear  the  conse- 
quence ;  one  of  them  therefore  desired  the 
lady  to  conclude  the  story.  '  Ay,  madam,' 
said  Slipslop,  '  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  give 
us  that  story  you  commensated  in  the  morn 
ing ;'  which  request  that  well-bred  woman 
inunediately  complied  with. 


CHAPTEJl  \T. 

Conclusion  of  the  unfortunate  jilt. 

Leonora  having  once  broke  through  the 
bounds  which  custom  and  modesty  impo?>« 
on  her  sex,  soon  gave  an  unl)ridled  indul- 
gence to  her  passion.  Her  visits  to  Bellar- 
mine  were  more  constant,  as  well  as  longer, 
than  his  surgeon's  :  in  a  word,  she  became 
absolutely  his  nurse  ;  made  his  water-gruel, 
administered  him  his  medicines,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  prudent  advice  of  her  aunt 
to  the  contrary,  almost  entirely  resided  ill 
her  v/ounded  lover's  apartment. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  began  to  take  hei 
conduct  under  consideration :  it  was  the 
chief  topic  of  discourse  at  their  tea-tables, 
and  was  very  severely  censured  by  the  most 
part ;  especially  by  Lindamira,  a  lady  whose 
discreet  and  starch  carriage,  together  with 
a  constant  attendance  at  church  three  times 
a-day,  had  utterly  defeated  many  malicious 
attacks  on  her  own  reputation;  for  such 
was  the  envy  that  Lindamira 's  virtue  had 
attracted,  that,  notAvithstanding  her  own 
strict  behaviour  and  strict  inquiry  into  tlie 
lives  of  otters,  she  liad  not  been  able  to 
escape  being  the  mark  of  some  arrows  her 
self,  which,  however,  did  lier  no  injun,'';  a 
blessing,  perhaps,  owed  by  her  to  the  clergy, 
who  were  her  chief  male  companions,  and 
with  two  or  three  of  whom  she  had  been 
barbarously  and  unjustly  calumniated. 

'  Not  so  imjustly  neither,  perhaps,'  says 
Slipslop;  'for  the  clergy  are  men,  as  well 
as  other  folks.' 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Lindamira's 
virtue  was  cruelly  hurt  by  those  freedoms 
which  Leonora  allowed  herself:  she  said, 
'  It  was  an  affront  to  her  sex  ;  that  she  did 
not  imagine  it  consistent  with  any  woman's 
honour  to  speak  tc  the  creature,  or  to  be 
seen  in  her  company ;  and  tJiat,  forljer  prirt 
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unc  slimna  always  refuse  to  dance  at  an 
assenihly  witli  her,  lor  Icar  orcontaniination 
by  takini^  her  by  the  liand.' 

IJut  (o  return  to  my  story:  as  soon  as 
Bcllanuine  was  recovered,  which  was  sonie- 
.vhat  within  a  month  from  his  rcceivinrr  the 
wound,  lie  set  out,  according  to  aj^reement, 
for  Leonora's  fatlicr's,  in  order  to  propose 
♦lie  match,  and  settle  all  matters  with  liim 
toiichin*^  settlements,  and  the  like. 

A  little  before  his  arrival,  the  old  nrcntle- 
man  had  received  an  intimation  of  the  alfair 
by  the  following  letter,  which  I  can  repeat 
verbatim,  and  which,  they  say,  was  written 
neither  by  Leonora  nor  her  aunt,  though  it 
was  in  a  woman's  hand.  Tlie  letter  was  in 
these  words : 

"  Sir, 
"  I  AM  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that  your 
daughter  Leonora  Iiath  acted  one  of  the 
basest,  as  well  as  most  simple  parts,  with  a 
young  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  engaged 
herself,  and  whom  she  hath,  (pardon  the 
word,)  jilted  for  another  of  inferior  fortun-^, 
notwithstanding  his  superior  figure.  You 
niay  take  what  measures  3'"ou  please  on  this 
Dccasion  :  I  have  performed  what  I  thought 
my  duty  ;  as  I  have,  though  unknown  to 
you,  a  very  great  respect  for  your  family." 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  give  himself 
•he  trouble  to  answer  this  kind  epistle ;  nor 
did  he  take  any  notice  of  it,  after  he  had 
read  it,  till  he  saw  Bellarniine.  He  was,  to 
say  the  truth,  one  of  those  fathers  who  look 
on  children  as  an  unhappy  consequence  of 
their  youthful  pleasures;  which,  as  he  would 
have  been  delighted  not  to  have  had  attend- 
ed  them,  so  was  he  no  less  pleased  Avitn  an 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  the  incum- 
brance. He  passed,  in  the  world's  lan- 
guage, as  an  exceeding  good  father ;  being 
not  only  so  rapacious  as  to  rob  and  plun- 
der all  mankind  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
but  even  to  deny  himself  the  conveniences, 
and  almost  necessaries,  of  life  ;  which  his 
neighbours  attributed  to  a  desire  of  raising 
mmen.ie  fortunes  for  his  children :  but  in 
fact  it  was  not  so  :  lie  heaped  up  money  for 
its  own  sake  only,  and  looked  on  his  children 
as  his  rivals,  who  were  to  enjoy  his  beloved 
mistress  when  he  was  incapable  of  possess- 
ing her,  and  which  he  would  have  been 
much  more  charmed  with  the  power  of  car- 
rying along  with  liim :  nor  had  his  children 
any  other  security  of  being  his  heirs,  than 
that  the  law  would  constitute  them  such 
without  a  will,  and  that  he  liad  not  affection 
enough  for  uny  one  living,  to  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  one. 

To  this  gentleman  came  Bellarmine,  on 
the  errana  I  have  mentioned.  His  person, 
his  equipage,  his  family,  and  his  estate,  seem- 
?d  to  the  father  to  make  him  an  advanta- 


gH)us  match  for  his  daughter  :  he  therefore 
very  readily  accepted  liis  proposahi:  but 
when  IJf.'llarmine  imagined  tlie  i)riiicipal  af' 
fair  concluded,  and  began  to  o{)en  the  inci- 
dental matters  of  Ibrtune,  the  old  gentlemar 
presently  chaiigi.'d  nis  countenance,  saying, 
'  He  resolved  nev^r  to  marry  his  (laughtei 
on  a  Smitiifieid  match;  that  whoever  had 
love  for  her  to  take  her,  would,  when  he 
died,  find  her  share  of  his  fortune  in  his  cof- 
fers; but  he  had  seen  such  examples  of  un- 
dutifulness  happen  from  tlje  too  early  gene- 
rosity of  parents,  that  he  liad  made  a  vow 
never  to  part  with  a  shilling  whilst  he  lived.' 
He  commended  the  saying  ot"  Solomon,  "  He 
that  spareth  the  rod,  spoileth  the  child;" 
but  added,  '  He  might  have  likewise  assert- 
ed, That  he  that  spareth  the  purse,  saveth 
the  child.'  He  then  ran  into  a  discourse  on 
the  extravagance  of  the  youth  of  the  age  ; 
whence  he  launched  into  a  dissertation  on 
horses ;  and  came  at  length  to  commend 
those  Bellarmine  drove.  That  fine  gentle- 
man, who  at  another  season  would  have 
been  well  enough  pleased  to  dwell  a  httle  on 
that  subject,  was  now  very  eager  to  resume 
the  circumstance  of  fortune.  He  said,  '  He 
had  a  very  high  value  for  the  young  lady, 
and  would  receive  her  with  less  than  he 
would  any  other  whatever ;  but  that  even 
his  love  to  her  made  some  regard  to  worldly 
matters  necessary;  for  it  would  be  a  most 
distracting  sight  lor  him  to  see  her,  when 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  her  husband,  in  less 
than  a  coach  and  six.'  The  old  gentleman 
answered, '  Four  will  do  ;  four  will  do  ;'  and 
then  took  a  turn  from  horses  to  extrava- 
gance, and  from  extravagance  to  horses,  till 
lie  came  round  to  the  equipage  again ;  whi- 
ther he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Bellar- 
mine brought  him  back  to  the  point ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose  ;  he  made  his  escape  from 
that  subject  in  a  minute ;  till  at  last  the  lover 
declared,  '  That,  in  the  present  situation  of 
his  affairs,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  though 
he  loved  Leonora  more  than  tout  le  moiide, 
to  marry  her  without  any  fortune.'  To 
which  the  father  answered,  '  He  was  sorry 
then  his  daughter  must  lose  so  valuable  a 
match  :  that  if  fie  had  an  inclination,  at  pre- 
sent it  was  not  in  liis  power  to  advance  a 
shilling :  that  fie  had  had  great  losses,  and 
been  at  great  expenses  on  projects  ;  whicii, 
though  lie  fiad  great  expectation  from  them, 
had  yet  produced  him  nothing:  that  he  did 
not  know  what  might  happen  hereafter,  as 
on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  such  accident;  but 
he  would  make  no  promise,  nor  enter  into 
any  article,  for  he  would  not  break  his  vew 
for  all  the  daugfiters  in  tfie  world.' 

In  short,  ladies,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in 
suspense,  Bellarmine  having  tried  every  ar- 
gument and  persuasion  which  fie  could  in« 
vent,  and  finding  them  all  ineffectual,  a.\ 
length  look  riis  leave,  but  not  in  order  to  re 
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turn  to  FiConora  ;  lie  proccea  ;J  direcLly  to 
*>is  own  seat,  whence,  after  a  lew  days' 
•^tay,  iie  returned  to  Paris,  to  the  great  de- 
'k^h  of  the  Frencli  and  tlie  lionour  of  the 
Enalisli  nation. 

l^ut  as  soon  as  lie  arrived  at  his  home,  he 
])resently  despatched  a  messenger  witli  the 
tbllowing  epistle  to  Leonora : 

•'  Adorable  and  chaiinante, 
"  I  AM  sorry  to  have  the  lionour  to  tell 
you  I  am  not  the  heurcux  person  destined  for 
your  divine  arms.  Your  papa  hath  told  me 
so,  with  a  politesse  not  often  seen  on  this  side 
Paris.  You  may,  perhaps,  guess  his  manner 
of  refusing  me.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  You  w^ill 
certainly  believe  me,  madam,  incapable  my- 
self of  delivering  this  trisie  message,  which 
I  intend  to  try  the  French  air  to  cure  the 
consequences  of.  j1  jamais  !  Ccetir  !  Angel! 
All  (liable!  If  your  papa  obliges  you  to  a 
marriage,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  at  Paris  ; 
till  when,  the  wind  that  flows  from  thence 
will  be  the  warmest  dans  le  moridc,  for  it 
will  consist  almost  entirely  of  my  sighs. 
Adieu,  ma  princesse  !  Ah  Vamour  ! 

"  Bellarmine." 

I  shall  not  attempt,  ladies,  to  describe 
Leonora's  condition,  when  she  received  this 
letter.  It  is  a  picture  of  horror,  which  I 
should  have  as  little  pleasure  in  drawing, 
as  you  in  beholding.  She  immediately  left 
the  place,  where  she  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation and  ridicule,  and  retired  to  that 
house  I  showed  you,  when  I  began  the 
Btory  ;  where  she  hath  ever  since  led  a  dis- 
consolate life,  and  deserves,  perhaps,  pity  for 
her  misfortunes,  more  than  our  censure  for 
a  behaviour  to  which  the  artifices  of  her 
aunt,  very  probably  contributed,  and  to 
which,  very  young  women  are  often  ren- 
dered too  liable  hy  that  blameable  levity  in 
the  education  of  our  sex. 

'  If  I  was  inclined  to  pity  her,'  said  a 
young  lady  in  the  coach,  '  it  would  be  for 
the  lo=JS  of  Horatio ;  for  I  cannot  discern 
any  misfortune  in  her  missing  such  a  hus- 
band as  Bellarmine.' 

'  Why,  I  must  own,'  says  Slipslop,  '  the 
gentleman  was  a  little  false-hearted ;  but 
howsumever,  it  was  Iiard  to  have  two 
lovers,  and  get  never  a  husband  at  all.  But 
prav,  madam,  what  became  of  Our-asho  ?' 

rie  remains,  said  the  lady,  still  unmarried, 
and  hath  applied  himself  so  strictly  to  his 
business,  that  he  hath  raised,  I  hear,  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  And  what  is  remark- 
able, they  say  he  never  hears  the  name  of 
Leonora  without  a  sigh,  nor  hath  ever 
uttered  one  syllable  to  charge  her  with  lie 
ill  conduct  towarh  him. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Avery  short  chapter,  in  xohich  Parson  Adamt  tveni 
a  peat  ivay. 

Tub  lady  having  finished  her  story,  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  company,  and  now 
Joseph  putting  his  liead  out  of  the  coach, 
cried  out,  '  Never  believe  me,  if  yonder 
be  not  O'jr  Parson  Adams  walking  along 
witliDut  his  horse.' — '  On  my  word,  and  so 
he  is,'  says  Slipslop:  'and  as  sure  as  two- 
pence he  hath  left  him  behind  at  the  inn.' 
Indeed,  true  it  is,  the  parson  had  exhibited 
a  fresh  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind : 
for  he  was  so  pleased  with  having  got  Jo- 
seph into  the  coach,  that  he  never  once 
thought  of  the  beast  in  tiie  stable ;  and 
finding  his  legs  as  nimble  as  he  desired,  he 
sallied  out,  brandishing  a  crab-stick,  and 
had  kept  on  before  the  coach,  mending  and 
slackening  liis  pace  occasionally ;  so  that 
he  had  never  been  much  more  or  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  it. 

Mrs.  Slipslop  desired  *^^he  coachman  to 
overtake  him,  which  he  attempted,  but  in 
vain  ;  for  the  faster  he  drove,  the  faster  ran 
the  parsan^  often  crying  out,  '  Ay,  ay,  catch 
me  if  you  can ;  till  at  length  the  coachman 
swore  he  would  as  soon  attempt  to  drive 
alter  a  greyhound ;  and  giving  the  par- 
son two  or  three  liearty  curses,  he  cried, 
'  Softly,  softly,  boys,'  to  his  horses,  which 
the  civil  beasts  immediately  obeyed. 

But  we  will  be  more  courteous  to  our  rea- 
der than  he  was  to  Mrs.  Slipslop :  and  leav- 
ing the  coach  and  its  company  to  pursue 
their  journey,  w^e  will  carry  our  reader  on 
after  Parson  Adams,  wlic-  stretched  forwards 
without  once  looking  behind  iiim ;  till,  hav- 
ing left  the  coach  full  three  miles  in  liis  rear, 
he  came  to  a  place,  where,  by  keeping  the 
extremest  tract  to  the  right,  it  was  just  bare- 
ly possible  for  a  human  creature  to  miss  his 
way.  This  track  however  did  he  keep,  as 
indeed  he  had  a  wonderful  capacity  at  these 
kinds  of  bare  possibilities  ;  and  travelling  in 
it  about  three  miles  over  the  plain,  he  arriv- 
ed at  the  summit  of  a  hl'l,  whence,  looking 
a  great  way  backwards,  and  perceiving  no 
coach  in  sight,  he  sat  liimself  down  on  the 
turf,  and  pulling  out  his  iEschylus,  deter- 
mined to  wait  here  for  its  arrival. 

He  had  not  sat  long  here,  before  a  gun 
going  off  very  near,  a  little  startled  him  ;  he 
looked  u]),  and  saw  a  gentleman  within  a 
hundred  paces  taking  up  a  partridge,  which 
he  had  just  shot. 

Adams  stood  u];,  and  presented  a  figure 
to  the  gentleman,  which  would  have  mover' 
laughter  in  many  ;  f  )r  his  cassock  had  just 
again  fallen  down  below  his  great-coat ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  reached  his  knees,  whereas  the 
skirts  of  his  great-coat  descended  no  lowoi 
than  halfway  down  his  thighs:  but  the  gen- 
tleman's mirth   gave  way  to  his  surprise 
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at  boholdin*^  sucli  a  personage  in  sucli  a 
p!uce. 

Adani.s,  advancing?  to  the  frcntlcman,  told 
him  he  liopcd  he  liaJ.  <^()od  sjK)rt ;  to  wliich 
tlic  other  nnswerod,  '  vxMy  little.' — '1  see, 
Kir,'  says  Adams,  'you  liave  smote  one  par- 
tridge ;  to  which  the  sportsman  made  no 
reply,  but  proceeded  to  cliargc  his  piece. 

WliiUt  the  gun  was  charging,  Adams  re- 
mained in  silence,  which  he  at  last  broke, 
by  observing,  that  it  was  a  deliglitfid  evam- 
inij:.  The  n-entleman,  who  had  at  first  siirlit 
conceived  a  very  distasteful  opinion  of  the 
parson,  began  on  perceiving  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  smoking  likewise  the  informaticii 
of  the  cassock,  to  change  his  thoughts,  and 
made  a  small  advance  to  conversation  on 
ids  side,  by  saying,  '  Sir,  I  suppose  you  are 
not  one  of  these  parts  ?' 

Adams  immediately  told  him,  '  No  ;  that 
he  was  a  traveller,  and  invited  by  the  beau- 
ty of  the  evening  and  the  place  to  repose  a 
little,  and  amuse  himself  with  reading.' — 'I 
may  as  well  repose  myself  too,'  said  the 
sportsman,  '  for  I  have  beer,  out  this  whole 
afternoon,  and  the  devil  a  bird  have  I  seen 
till  I  came  hither.' 

'  Perhaps  then  the  game  is  not  very  plen- 
ty hereabouts,'  cries  Adams.  '  No,  sir,'  said 
the  gentleman  :  '  the  soldiers,  who  are  quar- 
tered in  the  neighbourhood,  have  killed  it 
all.' — '  It  is  very  probable,'  cries  Adams ; 
•  ^or  shooting  is  their  profession.' — '  Ay, 
shooting  the  game,'  answered  the  other ; 
'  but  I  don't  see  they  are  so  forward  to  shoot 
our  enemies.  1  don't  like  that  affair  of  Car- 
thagena ;  if  I  had  been  there,  I  believe  I 
should  have  done  otherguess  things,  d — ii 
me :  Avhat's  a  man's  life  when  his  country 
demands  it  ?  a  man  who  won't  sacrifice  his 
life  for  his  country,  deserves  to  be  hang'd, 
d — n  me.'  Which  words  he  spoke  with  so 
violent  a  gesture,  so  loud  a  voice,  so  strong 
an  accent,  and  so  fierce  a  coimtenance,  that 
he  might  have  frightened  a  captain  of  train- 
bands at  the  head  of  his  company;  but  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  greatly  subject  to  fear  :  he 
told  him  intrepidly,  that  he  very  much  ap- 
pro v^ed  his  virtue,  but  disliked  his  swearing, 
and  begged  him  not  to  addict  himself  to  so 
bad  a  custom,  without  whic-^  he  said  he 
might  fight  as  bravely  as  Achilles  did.  In- 
deed he  was  charmed  with  this  discourse  : 
he  told  the  gentleman,  he  would  willingly 
liave  gone  many  miles  to  have  met  a  man 
of  his  generous  way  of  thinking  :  that  if  he 
pleased  to  sit  down,  he  should  be  greatly 
delighted  to  commune  with  him ;  for  though 
he  was  a  clergyman,  he  would  himself  ne 
ready,  if  thereto  called,  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  country. 

The  gentleman  sat  down,  and  Adams  by 
him ;  and  then  the  latter  began,  as  in  the 
C»liowing  chapter,  a  discourse  which  we 
iiave  placed  by   itself,  as  it  is  not  only  the 


most  fAiiious   in  this   but  pcrliaps  m  any 
other  book. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

^1  notable  (Hsscrtulion  by  Mr.  Jlbraham  Jidama ; 
U'hcrci)i  that  gcnllcmun  appears  in  a  polilical 
li;^kt. 

'  1 1)0  assure  you,  sir,'  (says  he,  taking  the 
gentleman  by  the  hand,)  '  1  am  heartily  glad 
to  meet  with  a  man  of  your  kidney  ;  for 
though  I  am  a  poor  parson,  I  will  be  bold 
to  say  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  would  not 
do  an  ill  thing  to  be  made  a  bishop ;  nay, 
ihough  it  hatli  not  falk^n  in  my  way  to  ofii^r 
so  noble  a  sacrifice,  I  have  not  been  without 
op{)ortunities  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  my 
conscience,  I  thank  Heaven  for  them ;  for  I 
have  had  relations,  though  I  say  it,  who 
made  some  figure  in  the  world ;  particularly 
a  nephew,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  and  an  al- 
derman of  a  corporation.  He  was  a  good, 
lad,  and  was  under  my  care  when  a  boy  ; 
and  I  believe  would  do  Avhat  I  bade  him  to 
his  dying  day.  Indeed,  it  looks  like  ex- 
treme vanity  m  me,  to  affect  being  a  man  of 
such  consequence  as  to  have  so  great  an 
interest  in  an  alderman ;  but  others  have 
thought  so,  too,  as  manifestly  appeared  by 
the  rector,  whose  curate  I  formerly  was, 
sending  for  me  on  the  approach  of  an  elec- 
tion, and  telling  me,  if  I  expected  to  continue 
in  his  cure,  that  1  must  bring  my  nephew  to 
vote  for  one  Colonel  Courtly,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  never  heard  tidings  of  tiU  that 
instant.  I  told  the  rector  I  had  no  power 
over  my  nephew's  vote^  (God  forgive  me 
for  such  prevarication,)  that  I  supposed  he 
would  give  it  according  to  his  conscience  ; 
that  I  would  by  no  means  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence him  to  give  it  otherwise.  He  told 
me  it  was  in  vain  to  equivocate  ;  that  he 
knew  I  had  already  spoke  to  him  in  favour  of 
Esquire  Fickle,  my  neighbour  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  true  I  had ;  for  it  was  at  a  season 
when  the  church  was  in  danger,  and  when 
all  good  men  expected  they  knew  not  whav 
would  happen  to  lis  all.  I  then  answered 
boldly.  If  he  thought  I  had  given  my  prom- 
ise, he  affronted  me  in  proposing  any  breach 
of  it.  Not  to  be  too  prolix ;  I  persevered, 
and  so  did  my  nephew,  in  the  esquire's  in- 
terest, who  was  clwse  chiefly  through  his 
means  ;  and  so  I  lost  my  curacy.  W^ell,  sir; 
but  do  you  think  the  esquire  ever  mentioned 
a  word  of  tfie  cliurch ;  JVe  verhum  quidetn 
ui  ita  dicam ;  within  two  years  he  got  a 
place,  and  hath  ever  since  lived  in  London ; 
where,  I  have  been  informed,  (but  God 
forbid  I  should  believe  that,)  that  he  never 
so  much  as  goeth  to  church.  I  lemained, 
sir,  a  considerable  time  without  any  cure, 
and  lived  a  full  month  on  one  funeral  sermon 
which  I  preached  on  the  indisposition  of  « 
clergyman  :  but  this  by-the-bye.     At  last 
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when  Mr.  Fickle  got  his  place,  colonel 
Courtly  stood  a<»;ain  ;  and  who  sh'Aild  make 
interest  for  iiini  hut  Mr.  Fickle  himself! 
that  very  identical  Mr.  Fickle  who  had  for- 
ineriy  told  nie  the  colonel  was  an  enemy  to 
both  the  church  and  state,  had  the  confi- 
dence to  solicit  my  nephew  for  him  ;  and 
tlie  colonel  himself  offered  me  to  make  me 
chaplain  to  liis  re^ment,  whicdi  I  refused  in 
fiivour  of  Sir  Oliver  Hearty,  who  told  us  he 
would  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  counlry  ; 
^nd  I  believe  he  would,  except  his  hunting', 
which  he  stuck  so  close  to,  that  in  five  years 
together  lie  went  bui  twice  up  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  one  of  tliose  times,  I  liave  hecn 
told,  never  was  Avithin  sio:ht  of  the  house. 
However,  he  was  a  wortliy  man,  and  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had ;  for,  by  his  interest 
with  a  bishop,  he  got  me  replaced  into  my 
curacy,  and  gave  me  eight  pounds  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  buy  me  a  gown  and  cassock, 
and  furnish  my  house.  He  had  our  interest 
while  he  lived,  which  was  not  many  years. 
On  his  death  I  had  fresh  applications  made 
to  me  ;  for  all  the  world  knew  t-he  interest 
I  had  with  my  good  nephew,  who  now  was 
a  leading  m.an  in  the  corporation  ;  and  Sir 
Thomns  Booby,  buying  the  estate  which 
had  been  Sir  Oliver's,  proposed  himself  a 
•-candidate.  He  was  then  a  young  gentle- 
man just  come  from  his  travels ;  and  it  did 
me  good  to  hear  him  discourse  on  affairs, 
which,  for  my  part,  I  knew  nothing  of  If 
J  h;.\d  been  master  of  a  thousand  votes,  he 
fhould  have  had  them  all.  I  engaged  my 
nephew  in  his  interest,  and  lie  was  elected ; 
and  a  very  fine  parliament  man  he  was. 
They  tell  me  he  made  speeches  of  an  hour 
long ;  and,  I  have  been  told,  very  fine  ones  ; 
but  he  could  never  persuade  the  parliament 
to  be  of  his  opinion.  JVon  omnia  possunms 
omnes.  He  promised  me  a  living,  ])oor  man  ; 
and  I  believe  I  should  liave  had  it,  but  an 
accident  happened,  which  was,  that  my  lady 
liad  promised  it  before,  unknown  to  him. 
This,  indeed,  I  never  heard  till  afterwards; 
for  my  nephew,  wdio  died  about  a  month 
before  the  incumbent,  always  told  me  1 
might  be  assured  of  it.  Since  that  time,  Sir 
Thomas,  pocjr  man,  had  always  so  much 
business,  that  he  never  coukl  find  leisure  to 
see  me.  I  believe  it  was  partly  my  lady's 
fault  too.  who  did  not  think  my  dress  good 
enough  for  the  ixentry  at  her  table.  How- 
ever, I  must  do  [lim  the  justice  to  say  he 
never  was  iincrrateful ;  and  I  have  always 
found  his  kitchen,  and  his  cellar  too,  open 
to  me  :  many  a  time  a'ter  service  on  a  Sun- 
day— for  I  preach  at  four  churches — have  I 
recruited  my  spirits  with  a  fflass  of  his  ale. 
Since  my  nephew's  death,  the  corporation 
IS  in  other  hands,  and  I  am  not  a  man  of 
that  consequence  I  was  formerly.  I  have 
now  no  longer  any  talents  to  lay  out  in  the 
•service  of  my  coaniry :  and  to  whom  nothing 


is  given,  of  him  can  notliing  be  required 
However,  on  all  proper  seasons,  sucii  as  the 
approach  of  an  election,  I  throw  a  suitable 
dash  or  two  into  my  sermons  ;  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  hear  is  not  disagr.  ealjle  tc 
Sir  Thomas,  and  the  other  honest  gentle- 
men my  neighbours,  who  have  all  promised 
me  these  five  years  to  procure  an  ordina- 
tion for  a  son  of  mine,  who  is  now  near 
thirty,  hath  an  infinite  stock  of  learning, 
and  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  of  an  unexception- 
able life ;  though,  as  he  was  never  at  a  uni- 
versity, the  bishop  refuses  to  ordain  him. 
Too  much  care  cannot  indeed  be  taken  in 
admitting  any  to  the  sacred  office  ;  though 
I  hope  he  will  nev>''  act  so  as  to  be  a  dis- 
grace to  any  order ;  but  will  serve  his  God 
and  his  country  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  before  him ; 
nay,  and  will  lay  down  his  life  whenever 
called  to  that  purpose.  I  am  sure  I  have 
educated  him  in  those  principles  ;  so  tliat  1 
have  acquitted  my  duty,  and  shall  have 
nothing  to  answer  for  on  that  account.  But 
I  do  not  distrust  him,  for  he  is  a  good  boy ; 
and  if  Providence  should  throw  it  in  his 
way  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  in  a 
public  light  as  his  father  once  was,  I  can 
ansAver  lor  him  he  will  use  his  talents  as 
honestly  as  I  have  done.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  the  gentleman  discards  on  bravery  c^i'i 
heroic  virtue,  till  an  n'idrick\>  accident  puts  an  end 
to  the  discourse. 

The  gentleman  highiV  commended  Mr. 
Adams  for  his  good  resol'.i  lions,  and  told 
him,  '  He  hoped  his  son  would  tread  in  his 
steps  ;'  adding, '  that  if  he  vrould  not  die  for 
his  country,  he  would  not  be  wortiiy  to  live 
in  it.  I'd  make  no  more  of  shooting  a  man 
that  would  not  die  for  his  country,  than — ' 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  have  disinherited  a  ne- 
phew, who  is  in  the  army,  because  he  would 
not  exchange  his  commission,  and  go  to  the 
West  Indies.  I  believe  the  rascal  is  a  cow- 
ard, though  he  pretends  to  be  in  love  for- 
sooth. I  would  liave  all  such  fellows  hang'd, 
sir;  I  woukl  have  them  hang'd.'  Adams 
answered,  '  That  would  be  too  severe  :  that 
men  did  not  make  themselves  ;  and  if  fear 
had  too  much  ascendance  in  the  mind,  the 
man  was  rather  to  he  pitied  than  abhorred; 
that  reason  and  time  might  teach  him  to 
subdue  it.'  He  said,  '  A  man  might  be  a 
coward  at  one  time  and  brave  at  another. 
Homer,'  says  he,  'who  so  well  undeistood 
and  copied  nature,  hath  taught  us  this  les- 
son ;  for  Paris  fights  and  Hector  runs  away. 
Nay,  we  have  a  mighty  instance  of  this  ir 
the  history  of  latter  ages,  no  longer  aii* 
than  the  705th  year  of  Rome,  when  tiie 
great  Pompey,  who  had  won  so  many  bit 
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des,  and  Dcen  honoured  with  so  many  tri- 
f»>nphs,  and  t  f  whose  valour  Kovera!  au- 
thors, especially  Cicero  and  Patcrculus,  have 
tormcd  such  euloi^iunis  ;  this  very  Pompey 
Icrt  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  before  he  had 
tost  it,  and  retreated  to  his  tent,  wliere  he 
eat  like  the  most  pusillanimous  rascal  in  a 
fit  of  despaCr,  and  yielded  a  victory,  which 
was  to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world, 
\o  Cicsar.  I  am  not  much  travelled  in  the 
history  of  modern  times,  that  is  to  say,  these 
last  thousand  years:  but  those  wlio  are, 
can,  I  make  no  question,  furnish  ^''ou  witli 
parallel  instances.*  He  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  had  he  taken  any  such  hasty  reso- 
utions  against  his  nephew,  Ije  hoped  he 
would  cemsider  better  and  retract  them. 
The  sentlemananswered  with  o-reat  warmth, 
and  talked  much  of  courage  and  his  coun- 
try, till,  perceiving  it  grew  late,  he  asked 
Adams,  '  What  place  he  intended  for  that 
night  ?'  He  told  him, '  He  waited  there  for 
the  stage-coach.' — '  The  stage-coach  !  sir,' 
said  the  i^entleman;  'they  are  all  past  by  long 
ago.  You  mav  see  the  last  yourself  almost 
ihree  miles  before  us.' — '  I  protest,  and  so 
they  are,'  cries  Adams :  '  then  I  must  make 
haste  and  follow  them.'  The  gentleman 
told  him„, '  He  would  hardly  be  able  to  over- 
take them;  and  that  if  he  did  not  know  his 
'vay,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  him- 
lelf  on  the  downs  ;  for  it  would  be  presently 
iark;  and  he  might  ramble  about  ail  night, 
and  perhaps  find  himself  farther  from  his 
journey's  end  in  the  morning  than  he  was 
:iow.'  He  advised  him,  therefore, '  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  house,  which  was  very  little 
out  of  his  way,  assuring  him,  that  he  would 
find  some  country  fellow  in  his  parish,  who 
would  conduct  him  for  sixpence  to  the  city 
where  he  was  going.'  Adams  accepted 
this  proposal,  and  on  they  travelled,  the  gen- 
tleman renewing  his  discourse  on  courage, 
and  the  infamy  of  not  being  ready  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  our  lives  to  our  country. 
Night  overtook  them  much  about  the  same 
time  as  they  arrived  near  some  bushes; 
whence,  on  a  sudden,  they  heard  the  most 
violent  shrieks  imaginable  in  a  female  voice. 
Adams  offered  to  snatch  the  gun  out  of  his 
companion's  hand.  '  What  are  you  doing  ?' 
said  he,  *  Doing !'  says  Adams ;  '  I  am 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  crea 
ture  whom  some  villains  are  murdering.' — 
'  You  are  not  mad  enough,  I  hoJ3e,'  saj'^s  the 
gentleman,  trembling :  '  Do  you  consider 
this  gun  is  only  charged  with  shot,  and  that 
the  robbers  are  most  probably  furnished 
with  pistols  loaded  with  bullets  ?  This  is 
no  business  of  o  jrs ;  let  us  make  as  m.ich 
haste  as  possi])l€  )ut  of  the  way,  or  we  may 
fall  into  their  hands  ourselves.'  The  shrieks 
now  increasing,  Adams  made  no  answer, 
but  s  lapt  his  fingers,  and  brandishing  his 
ci  ah  tick  rn.'idp  ilirectiv  tr  i  the  place  whence 


the  voice  issued  ;  aiu'  the  man  of  courag< 
made  as  much  expedition  towards  iiis  own 
home,  whither  he  escaped  in  a  very  sliorl 
time  without  once  looking  behind  him  ; 
where  we  will  leave  liim  to  contemplate  his 
own  bravery,  and  to  censure  the  want  of  it 
in  others  ;  and  return  to  the  good  Adams, 
who,  on  confuig  up  to  the  place  whence  the 
noise  proceeded,  found  a  woman  struggling 
with  a  man,  who  had  thrown  her  on  tlie 
ground,  and  had  almost  over})owercd  her. 
The  freat  abilities  of  Mr.  Adams  Avere  not 
necessary  to  have  formed  a  right  judgment 
of  this  affair  on  the  first  sight.  He  did  not 
therefore  want  the  entreaties  of  the  poor 
wretch  to  assist  her  ;  but  lifting  up  his  crab- 
stick,  he  immediately  levelled  a  blow  at  thai 
part  of  the  ravisher's  head,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  the  brains 
of  some  persons  are  deposited,  and  which 
he  had  undoubtedly  let  forth,  had  not  Na- 
ture, (who,  as  v/ise  men  have  observed, 
ec(uips  all  creatures  with  what  is  most  expe- 
dient for  them,)  taken  a  provident  care,  (as 
slie  always  doth  with  those  she  intends  for 
encounters,)  to  make  this  part  of  the  heaci 
three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  ordinary 
men,  who  are  designed  to  exercise  talents 
which  are  vulgarly  called  rational,  and  for 
whom,  as  brains  are  necessary,  she  is  obli- 
ged to  leave  some  room  for  them  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  skull ;  whereas,  those  ingredi- 
ents being  entirely  useless  to  persons  of  the 
heroic  calling,  she  hath  an  opportunity'-  of 
thickening  the  bone,  so  as  to  make  it  less 
subject  to  any  impression,  or  hable  to  be 
cracked  or  broken;  and  indeed,  in  some 
who  are  predestined  to  the  commarid  of 
armies  and  empires,  she  is  supposed  some- 
times to  make  that  part  perfectly  solid. 

As  a  game  cock,  when  engaged  in  amo- 
rous toying  with  a  hen,  if  by  perchance  he 
espies  another  cock  at  hand,  immediately 
quits  his  female,  and  opposes  himself  to  his 
rival ;  so  did  the  ravisher,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  the  crabstick,  immediately  leap  from 
the  woman,  and  liasten  to  assail  the  man. 
He  had  no  weapons  but  what  nature  had 
furnished  him  with.  However,  he  clenched 
his  fist,  and  presently  darted  it  at  that  part 
of  Adams's  breast  where  the  heart  is  lodged. 
Adams  stagi2:ered  at  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  when,  throwing  away  his  staff,  he 
likewise  clenched  that  fist  which  we  have 
before  commemorated,  and  would  have  dis 
charged  it  full  in  the  breast  of  his  antago 
nist,  had  he  not  dexterously  caught  it  with 
his  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  darting  his 
head,  (which  some  modern  heroes  of  the 
lower  class,  use,  like  the  battering-ram 
of  the  ancients,  for  a  weapon  of  ofience  ; 
another  reason  to  admiie  the  cunningness 
of  Nature,  in  composing  it  of  those  impene- 
trable materials ;)  dashing  his  head,  I  say 
into  the  stomach  of  Adams,  he  tumbled  nint 
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on  his  back;  and  not  having  any  regard  to 
the  laws  of  heroism,  which  would  have  re- 
isti'aincd  liini  from  any  further  attack  on 
his  enemy  till  he  was  again  on  liis  legs,  lie 
tlirew  himself  upon  him,  and  laying  liold 
on  the  ground  with  his  lelt  hand,  he  with  his 
right,  belaboured  the  body  of  Adams  till  he 
was  weary,  and  indeed  till  lie  concluded, 
(fo  use  the  language  of  fighting,)  'that  he 
had  done  iiis  business  ;'  or,  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  that  he  had  sent  him  to  the 
iihades  below;  in  phun  English,  'that  he 
ivas  dead.' 

But  Adams,  who  was  no  chicken,  and 
could  bear  a  drubbing  as  well  as  any  boxing 
champion  in  the  universe,  lay  still  only  to 
watch  his  opportunity ;  and  now  perceiving 
liis  antagonist  to  pant  with  his  labours,  he 
exerted  his  utmost  force  at  once,  and  with 
Buch  success,  that  he  overturned  him,  and 
became  liis  superior ;  when  fixing  one  of 
his  knees  in  his  breast,  he  cried  out  in  an 
exulting  voice,  'It  is  my  turn  now;'  and 
after  i  few  minutes'  constant  application,  he 
gave  him  so  dexterous  a  blow  just  under 
his  chin,  that  the  fellow  no  longer  retained 
any  motion,  and  Adams  began  to  fear  he 
had  struck  him  once  too  often ;  for  he  often 
asserted,  '  he  should  be  concerned  to  have 
the  blood  of  even  the  wicked  upon  him.' 

x\dams  got  up  and  called  aloud  to  the 
young  woman,  'Be  of  good  cheer,  damsel,' 
said  he ;  '  you  are  no  longer  in  danger  of 
your  ravisher,  who  I  am  terribly  afraid  lies 
dead  at  my  feet :  but  God  forgive  me  what 
I  have  done  in  defence  of  innocence.'  The 
I)Oor  wretch,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
recovering  strength  enough  to  rise,  and  had 
afterwards,  during  the  engagement,  stood 
trembling,  being  disabled  by  fear  even  from 
running  away,  hearing  her  champion  w-as 
victorious,  came  up  to  him^  but  not  without 
apprehensions  even  of  her  deliverer  ;  which, 
liowever,  she  was  soon  relieved  from,  by  his 
courteous  behaviour,  and  gentle  words. 
They  were  both  standing  by  the  body, 
which  lay  motionless  on  the  ground,  and 
which  Adams  wished  to  see  stir  much  more 
ihan  the  woman  did,  when  he  earnestly 
begged  her  to  tell  him  by  what  misfortune 
she  came,  at  such  a  time  of  night,  into  so 
lonely  a  place.  She  acquainted  him,  '  She 
Avas  travelling  towards  London,  and  had 
accidently  met  with  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  delivered  her,  who  told  her  he  was 
likewise  on  liis  journey  to  the  same  place, 
and  would  keep  her  company;  an  offer 
Avhich,  suspecting  m  harm,  she  had  accept- 
ed :  that  he  told  her  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  an  inn  where  she  miglit  take 
up  her  lodging  that  evening,  and  he  would 
show  her  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  by  follow- 
ing the  road  :  that  if  she  had  suspected  him, 
(which  she  did  not,  he  spoke  so  kindly  to 
her,)  '  tye'mfr  alone  on  these  downs  in  the 


dark,  she  had  no  human  means  to  avoid  liini*, 
that  therefore  she  put  her  whole  trust  in 
Providence,  and  walked  on,  expecting  every 
moment  to  arrive  at  the  inn;  when  on  a 
sudden,  being  come  to  those  bushes,  he  de- 
sired her  to  stop,  and  after  some  rude  kissesj 
which  she  resisted,  and  some  entreaties, 
which  she  rejected,  he  laid  violent  hands  or. 
her,  and  was  attempting  to  execute  liis 
wicked  will,  when,  i;he  thanked  G — ,  he 
timely  came  up  and  prevented  hiin.'  Adams 
encouraged  her  for  saying  she  had  put  her 
whole  trust  in  Providence,  and  told  her, 
'  He  doubted  not  but  Providence  had  sent 
him  to  her  deliverance,  as  a  reward  lor  that 
trust.  He  wished  indeed  he  had  not  de- 
prived the  wicked  wretch  of  life,  but  G — 's 
will  be  done.  He  said  he  hoped  the  good- 
ness of  his  intention  would  excuse  him,  in  the 
next  world,  and  he  trusted  in  her  evidence 
to  acquit  him  in  this.'  He  was  then  silent, 
and  began  to  consider  with  himself  whether 
it  would  be  properer  to  make  his  escape,  or 
to  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice; 
which  meditation  ended  as  the  reader  wiL 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  the 
preceding  adventure,  which  drexo  poor  nidams 
into  fresh  calamities  ;  and  who  the  woman  wat 
who  owed  the  preservalion  of  her  chastity  to  his 
inctorious  ai-m. 

The  silence  of  Adams,  added  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  loneliness  of  the 
place,  struck  dreadfiil  apprehensions  into  the 
poor  woman's  mind :  she  began  to  fear  as 
great  an  enemy  in  her  deliverer,  as  he  had 
delivered  her  from  ;  and  as  she  had  not  light 
enough  to  discover  the  age  of  Adams,  and 
the  benevolence  visible  in  his  countenance, 
she  suspected  he  had  used  her  as  some  very 
honest  men  have  used  their  country  ;  and 
had  rescued  her  out  of  the  hands  of  one 
rifler,  in  order  to  rifle  her  himself.  Such 
w^ere  the  suspicions  she  drew  from  his  si- 
lence ;  but  indeed  they  w^ere  ill  grounded. 
He  stood  over  his  vanquished  enemy,  wisely 
weio-hing  in  his  mind  the  objectioiis  which 
might  be  made  to  cither  of  the  two  methods 
of  proceeding,  mentioned  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, his  judgment  sometimes  inclining  to  ihe 
one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other;  lor  bo1k 
seemed  to  him  so  equally  advisable,  and  so 
equally  dangerous,  that  probably  he  would 
have  ended  his  days,  at  least  two  or  three 
of  them,  on  that  very  spot,  before  he  had 
taken  any  resolution :  At  length  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  spied  a  light  at  a  distance, 
to  which  he  instantly  addressed  himself  with 
Hens  tu,  Traveller,  heus  tu !  He  presently 
heard  several  voices,  and  perceived  the  light 
approaching  toward   him.      The   per?tHi« 
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•"^ho  Citendcd  Uic  /iglil  lic<?an  some  to  laugh, 
others  to  f^'mrr,  and  otiicrs  to  holla,  at 
which  tlie  woman  testified  some  fear,  (for 
she  had  concealed  her  suspicions  of  the 
parson  liimscll";)  hnt  Adams  said,  '  ]Je  of" 
good  cheer,  dansel,  and  rei)ose  thy  trust 
in  the  same  Providence  which  liath  fiither- 
to  protectc-d  thee,  and  never  will  fftrsake 
tlie  innocent.'  These  ])eople,  who  now 
approached,  were  no  other,  reader,  than  a 
Ret  cf  younir  fellows,  who  came  to  these 
bushes  in  pursuit  of  a  diversion  which  tliey 
call  bird-halt  inn;.  This,  if  thou  art  ij^norant 
of  it,  (as  perhaps  if  thou  hast  never  travelled 
beyond  Kensinirton,  Islincrton,  Hackney,  or 
the  Borough,  thou  mayest  be,)  I  Avill  inform 
thee,  is  performed  by  holding  a  large  clap- 
net before  a  lantern,  and  at  the  same  time 
beating  the  bushes ;  for  the  birds,  when  they 
are  disturbed  from  their  places  of  rest,  or 
roost,  immediately  make  to  the  light,  and  so 
are  enticed  within  the  net.  Adams  immedi- 
ately told  them  what  had  happened,  and  de- 
sired them  to  hold  the  lantern  to  the  face  of 
the  man  on  the  ground,  for  he  feared  he  had 
smote  him  fatally.  But  indeed  his  fears 
were  frivolous  ;  for  the  fellow,  though  he  had 
been  stunned  by  the  last  blow  he  received, 
had  long  since  recovered  his  senses,  and 
finding  himself  quit  of  Adams,  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  discourse  between  him 
and  the  young  Avoman ;  for  whose  departure 
he  had  patiently  waited,  that  he  might 
ikewise  withdraw  himself,  havinj;  no  lono-er 
nopes  of  succeeding  in  his  desires,  which 
were  moreover  almost  as  well  cooled  by  Mr. 
Adams,  as  they  could  have  been  by  the 
young  woman  herself,  had  he  obtained  his 
utmost  wish.  Tliis  fellow,  wiio  had  a  readi- 
ness at  improving  any  accident,  thought  he 
might  now  play  a  better  part  than  that  of  a 
dead  man ;  and  accordingly,  the  moment 
the  candle  was  held  to  his  face  he  leapt  up, 
and  laying  hold  on  Adams,  cried  out,  '  No, 
villain,  I  am  not  dead,  though  you  and  your 
wicked  whore  might  well  think  me  so,  after 
the  barbarous  cruelties  you  have  exercised 
on  me.  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  you  are 
luckily  coma  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor 
traveller,  Avho  would  otherwise  have  been 
robbed  and  murdered  by  this  vile  man  and 
woman,  Avho  led  me  hither  out  of  my  way 
from  the  high-road,  and  both  falling  on  me 
have  used  me  as  you  see.'  Adams  was 
going  to  answer,  when  one  of  the  young 
ieilows  cried,  '  D — n  them,  let's  carry  them 
both  before  the  justice.'  The  poor  woman 
began  to  tremble,  and  Adams  lifted  up  his 
voice,  but  in  vain.  Three  or  four  of  them 
laid  hands  on  him  ;  and  one  holding  the 
lantern  to  his  flice,  they  all  agreed  he  had 
the  most  villanous  countenance  they  ever 
behold ;  and  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  was 
nf  the  company,  declared,  he  was  sure  he 
".ad  remembered  him  at  the  bar.     As  to  the  . 


woman,  lier  liair  was  disherelled  in  tiw 
struggle,  and  her  nose  had  bled  ;  so  thai 
they  could  not  perceive  whether  she  was 
handsome^  or  ugly,  l)ut  they  said  licr  fright 
j)lainly  discovered  her  guilt.  And  searching 
lier  pockets,  as  they  did  those  of  Adams,  for 
monev,  which  the  fellow  said  he  liad  lost, 
they  found  in  her  pocket  a  purse  with  some 
gold  in  it,  which  abundantly  convinced 
tliem,  especially  as  the  fellow  oflercd  tn 
swear  to  it.  Mr.  Adams  was  found  to 
have  no  more  than  one  halfpenny  afjout 
him.  This  the  clerk  said  '  was  a  great  pre- 
sumption that  lie  was  an  old  of  lender,  by 
cunningly  giving  all  the  booty  to  the  wo- 
man.' To  which  all  the  rest  readily  as- 
sented. 

This  accident  promising  them  better  sport 
than  what  they  had  proposed,  they  quitted 
their  intention  of  catching  birds,  and  unani- 
mously resolved  to  proceed  to  the  justice 
with  the  offenders.  Being  informed  what 
a  desperate  fellow  Adams  was,  they  tied  Iiis 
hands  behind  him ;  and  having  hid  their 
nets  among  the  bushes,  and  the  lantern 
being  carried  before  them,  they  placed  the 
two  prisoners  in  their  front,  and  then  began 
their  march :  Adams  not  only  submitting 
patiently  to  his  own  fate,  but  comforting  and 
encouraging  his  companion  under  her  suf- 
ferings. 

Whilst  they  were  on  their  way,  the  clerk 
informed  the  rest  that  this  adventure  would 
prove  a  very  beneficial  one ;  for  that  they 
v/ould  be  all  entitled  to  their  proportions 
of  SO/,  for  apprehending  the  robbers.  This 
occasioned  a  contention  concerning  the  parts 
which  they  had  severally  borne  in  taking 
them :  one  insisting  he  ought  to  have  the 
greatest  share,  lor  he  had  first  laid  his  hands 
on  Adams ;  another  claiming  a  superior 
part  for  having  first  held  the  lantern  to  the 
man's  face  on  the  ground,  by  wliich,  he  said, 
'  the  whole  was  discovered.'  The  clerk 
claimed  four-fifths  of  the  rcAvard,  for  having 
proposed  to  search  the  prisoners ;  and  like- 
Avise  the  carrying  them  before  the  justice ; 
he  said,  '  indeed,  in  strict  justice,  he  ought  to 
have  the  w^hole.'  These  claims,  hoAvever, 
they  at  last  consented  to  refer  to  a  future 
decision,  but  seemed  all  to  agree  that  the 
clerk  was  entitled  to  a  moiety.  They  then 
debated  Avhat  money  should  be  allotted  to 
the  young  felloAv  who  had  been  employed 
only  in  holding  the  nets.  He  very  modest- 
ly said,  '  That  he  did  not  apprehend  any 
large  proportion  Avould  fall  to  his  share,  but 
hoped  they  Avould  alloAV  him  something ;  lie 
desired  them  to  consider,  that  they  had  as- 
signed their  nets  to  his  care,  Avhich  prevent- 
ed him  from  being  as  forAvaid  as  any  in 
laying  hold  of  the  robbers,'  (for  so  those  in- 
nocent people  Avere  called  ;)  '  that  if  he  had 
not  occupied  the  nets,  some  other  must;' 
concluding  hoAvever, '  that  he  should  be  con 
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f.entcd  with  tlic  smallest  share  inia<|in:ible, 
and  should  think  that  ratiier  tlieir  bounty 
than  his  merit.'  But  they  were  all  unani- 
mous hi  excluding  him  from  any  part  what- 
ever, the  clerk  particularly  swearing,  'If 
they  gave  him  a  shilling,  they  might  cio 
what  they  pleased  with  the  rest ;  lor  lie 
would  not  concern  liimself  with  the  ailair.' 
This  contention  was  so  hot,  and  so  totally 
engaged  the  attention  of"all  the  parties,  that 
1  dexterous  nimble  thief,  had  he  been  in  Mr. 
Adams's  situation,  would  have  taken  care 
to  have  given  the  justice  no  trouble  that 
ev'^ening.  Indeed  it  required  not  the  art  of 
a  Shepherd  to  escape,  especially  as  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  have  so  much 
befriended  him  ;  but  Adams  trusted  rather 
o  his  innocence  than  his  heels,  and  Avithout 
ill  inking  of  flight,  Avhich  was  easy,  or  resist- 
ance, (v/hich  was  impossible,  as  there  were 
six  lusty  youn^  fellows,  besides  the  villain 
himself,  present^  he  walked  with  perfect  re- 
signation the  way  they  thought  proper  to 
conduct  him. 

Adams  frequently  vented  himself  in  ejacu- 
ation  during  their  journey.  At  last  poor 
Joseph  Andrews  occurring  to  liis  mind,  lie 
could  not  refrain  sighing  forth  his  name, 
which  being  heard  by  his  companion  in  af- 
fliction, she  cried  with  some  vehemence, 
•  Sure  I  should  know  that  voice  ;  you  can- 
not certainly,  sir,  be  Mr.  Abraham  Adams  ?' 
— '  Indeed,  damsel,'  says  he,  '  that  is  my 
name;  there  is  something  also  in  your  voice, 
which  persuades  me  I  have  heard  it  before.' 
— '  La  !  sir,'  says  she, '  don't  you  remember 
poor  Fanny  ?' — '  How,  Fanny  '.'  answered 
Adams :  '  indeed,  I  very  well  remember 
you;  what  can  have  brought  you  hitlier?' 
— '  1  liave  told  you,  sir,'  replied  she,  '  I  was 
travelling  towards  London ;  but  I  thought 
you  mentioned  Joseph  Andrews;  pray  what 
is  become  of  him?' — 'I  left  him,  child,  this 
afternoon,'  said  Adams, '  in  the  stage-coach, 
in  his  w^ay  towards  our  parish,  whither  he 
is  going  to  see  you.' — '  To  see  me  !  La,  sir,' 
answered  Fanny,  '  sure  you  jeer  me  ;  what 
should  he  be  going  to  see  me  for  ?' — '  Can 
you  ask  that  ?'  replied  Adams.  '  I  liope, 
Fanny,  you  are  not  inconstant;  I  assure 
you  lie  deserves  much  better  of  you.' — '  La  ! 
Mr.  Adams,'  said  she,  'what  is  Mr.  Joseph 
to  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  never  had  any  thing  to 
say  to  him,  but  as  one  fellow-servant  might 
to  anotlier.' — '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,'  said 
Adams ;  '  a  virtuous  passion  for  a  youiii' 
man,  is  what  no  w^oman  need  be  ashamed 
of.  You  either  do  not  tell  me  truth,  or  you 
nre  false  to  a  very  worthy  man.'  Adams 
then  told  herwlui;  f^ad  happened  at  the  inn, 
to  which  she  listenetl  very  attentively  ;  and 
a  sigh  often  escaped  from  her,  notwitlistand- 
mg  \wT  utmost  endeavours  to  the  contrary; 
nor  could  she  prevent  herself  from  asking  a 
.hf»i!Rand  questions,  which  wo\ild  have  as- 


sured any  one  but  A 'Jams,  /.dio  never  tai^ 
farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  \£i 
him,  of  the  truth  of  a  passion  she  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal.  Indeed,  the  iact  was,  tiiat 
this  poor  girl  havhig  heard  of  Joseph's  mis- 
foi  tune,  by  some  of"  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  coach,  wliich  we  hav(3  formerly  men- 
tioned to  iiave  stopt  at  the  inn  wliile  the 
poor  youth  was  confined  to  his  bed,  that  in- 
stant abandoned  the  cow  she  was  milking, 
and  taking  with  her  a  little  bundle  of  clothes 
under  lier  arm,  and  all  the  money  she  was 
worth  in  her  own  purse,  without  consulting 
any  one,  immediately  set  forward  in  pursuit 
of  one,  whom,  notwithstanding  her  shyness 
to  the  parson,  she  loved  with  inexpressible 
violence,  though  with  the  purest  and  most 
delicate  passion.  This  shyness,  therefore, 
as  we  trust  it  will  recommend  her  character 
to  all  our  female  readers,  and  not  greatly 
surprise  such  of  our  males  as  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  younger  part  of  the  other 
sex,  v/e  shall  not  give  ourselves  any  trouble 
to  vindicate. 


CHAPTER  XI 

What  happened  to  them  while  before  the  justice.   Jl 
chapter  vei-y  full  of  learning. 

Their  fellow-travellers  were  so  engaged 
m  the  hot  dispute,  concerning  tlie  division 
of  the  reward  for  apprehending  these  inn> 
cent  people,  that  they  attended  veiy  little  to 
their  discourse.  They  were  now  arrived 
at  the  justice's  house,  and  liad  sent  one  o. 
his  servants  in  to  acquaint  his  worsliip,  that 
they  had  taken  two  robbers,  and  brought 
them  before  liim.  The  justice,  wlio  wa.i 
just  returned  from  a  fox-chase,  and  liad  not 
yet  finished  his  dinner,  ordered  tliem  to 
carry  the  prisoners  into  the  stable,  wliitliei 
they  were  attended  by  all  the  servants  in  tlie 
house,  and  all  the  people  in  \hc  neighbour- 
hood, who  flocked  togctlier  to  see  them,  with 
as  much  curiosity  as  if  there  was  something 
uncommon  to  be  seen,  or  that  a  rogue  did 
not  look  like  other  people. 

The  justice  now  being  in  the  height  of 
his  mirth  and  liis  cups,  bethought  himself"  of 
the  prisoners ;  and  telling  his  company,  he 
believed  they  should  have  good  sport  in 
their  examination,  he  ortlered  them  into  hi;? 
presence.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
room,  than  he  began  to  revile  them,  saying, 
'  That  robberies  on  tlie  liighway  were  now 
grown  so  frequent,  that  people  could  not 
sleep  safely  in  their  beds,  and  assured  them 
they  both  should  be  made  examples  cf  at 
the  ensuing  assizes.'  After  he  had  gone  on 
some  time  in  this  manner,  he  was  reminded 
by  liis  clerk,  '  That  it  would  be  proj^er  to 
take  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  against 
them.'  Which  he  bid  him  do,  and  he  would 
light  his  pipe  in  the  mean  time.   W  hilst  tho 
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nicrk  was  employed  in  writiii«j;  down  the 
deposition  of  the  lellow  who  liad  pietenchjd 
lo  be  rohlKHl,  the  justice  employed  himself 
Ml  cnickiiijj;  jests  on  [K)()r  Faimy,  in  which 
he  was  seconded  hy  all  the  comi)any  at 
tal)le.  One  asked,  '  Whether  slie  was  to  be 
indicted  for  a  iiighwayman  ?'  Another  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  'If  she  had  not  provided 
herself  a  jn'cat  l)elly,  lie  was  at  her  service.' 
A  third  said,  '  He  warranted  she  was  a  re- 
lation of  Turpin.'  To  which  one  of  the 
company,  a  great  wit,  shaking  his  head,  and 
then  liis  sides,  answered,  'He  believed  she 
was  nearer  related  to  Turpis ;'  at  which 
there  was  an  universal  laugh.  They  were 
proceeding  thus  with  the  poor  girl,  when 
somebody,  smoking  the  cassock  peeping 
forth  from  under  the  great-coat  of  Adams, 
cried  out,  '  What  have  we  iiere,  a  parson  r' 
— '  How,  sirrah,'  says  the  justice,  '  do  yo>u 
ij;o  robbing  in  the  dress  of  a  clergyman?  let 
me  tell  you,  your  habit  will  not  entitle  you 
to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.' — '  Yes,'  said 
the  witty  fellov/,  '  he  will  have  one  benefit 
of  clergy ;  he  will  be  exalted  above  the 
heads  of  the  people  ;'  at  which  there  w^as  a 
second  laugh.  And  now  the  witty  spark, 
seeing  his  jokes  take,  began  to  rise  in  spi- 
rits ;  and  turning  to  Adams,  challenged  Iuati 
to  cap  verses,  and  provoking  him  by  giving 
the  first  blow,  he  repeated, 

Molle  niei'«  levibas  cord  est  vilcbile  telis.' 

Upon  which  Adams,  with  a  look  full  of  in- 
efliible  contempt,  told  him,  '  He  deserved 
scourging  for  his  pronunciation.'  The  witty 
fellow  answered,  '  What  do  you  deserve, 
doctor,  for  not  being  able  to  ansv/er  fno 
first  time  ?  Why,  I'll  give  one,  you  block- 
aead,  with  an  S. 

Si  licet  ait  fulvum  specia.tur  m  ignibus  haurum. 

'  What,  3an'st  not  with  an  M  neither  ? 
diou  art  1  pretty  fellow  for  a  parson.  Why 
did'st  not  steal  some  of  the  parson's  Latin 
as  well  as  his  gown?'  Another  at  the  table 
then  answered,  '  If  he  had,  you  would  have 
oeen  too  hard  for  him ;  I  remember  you 
it  the  college,  a  very  devil  at  this  sport;  I 
have  seen  you  catch  a  fresh  man ;  for  no- 
body that  knew  you  would  engage  with 
>^iu.' — 'I  have  forgot  those  things  now,' 
3ried  the  wit.  '  I  believe  I  could  have  done 
pretty  well  formerly.  Let's  see,  what  did 
\  end  with — an  M  again — ay — 

'  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum.' 

I  could  have  done  it  once.' — '  Ah  !  evil  be- 
tide you,  and  so  you  can  now,'  said  the 
other  ;  '  nobody  in  this  country  will  under- 
take you.'  A  isms  could  hold  no  longer; 
'  Friend,'  said  he,  '  I  have  a  boy  not  above 
fight  years  old,  who  would  instruct  thee 
lliat  the  last  verse  runs  tlius : 

Vl  sunt  Divorum.  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum,' 


'  ril  hold  thee  a  guinea  ol  that,'  SAid  tlie  wit, 
throwing  the  money  on  the  table.  '  And 
I'll  go  y(Hir  halves,'  cries  the  other.  '  Done/ 
answered  Adams  ;  but  ui)on  api)lying  to  his 
j)ocket  he  was  l()rced  to  retract,  and  own  lie 
liad  no  money  about  him;  which  set  them  all 
a  laughing,  and  confirmed  the  triumph  o( 
ills  adversary,  which  was  not  moderate ; 
any  more  tiianthe  approbation  he  metwitli 
from  the  whole  company,  who  told  Adams, 
he  imist  go  a  little  longer  to  school,  before 
he  attempted  to  attack  that  gentleman  in 
Latin. 

The  clerk  having  finished  the  depositions, 
as  well  of  the  ihUow  himself,  as  of  those 
Avho  apprehended  the  prisoners,  delivered 
them  to  the  justice,  who  having  sworn  the 
several  witnesses,  without  reading  a  syllable, 
ordered  his  clerk  to  make  the  mittimus. 

Adams  then  said,  '  He  hoped  he  should 
not  be  condemned  unheard.' — 'No,  no,' 
cries  the  justice,  '  you  will  be  asked  what 
you  have  to  say  lor  yourself,  when  you 
come  on  your  trial :  we  are  not  trying;  you 
now;  I  shall  only  commit  you  to  jail :  if 
you  can  prove  your  innocence  at  'size,  you 
will  be  fi)und  ignoramus,  and  so  no  harm. 
Jone.' — '  Is  it  no  punishment,  sir,  for  an  in- 
nocent man  to  lie  several  months  in  jail:' 
cries  Adams:  'I  beg  you  would  at  least 
hear  me  before  you  sign  the  miiiimus.' — 
'  W^hat  signifies  all  you  can  say?'  says  the 
justice :'  'is  it  not  here  in  black  and  white 
r.ii^air-st  you  ?  I  must  teil  you,  you  are  a 
veiv  impertinent  fellow,  to  take  up  so  much 
cf  n:y  time.  So  make  haste  with  his  mit- 
timus.' 

The  clerk  now  acquainted  the  justice,  tha, 
among  other  suspicious  things,  as  a  pen- 
kniti?,  \c.  found*  in  Adam&'s  pocket,  they 
had  discovered  a  book  written,  as  he  appre- 
liended,  in  ciphers  ;  for  no  one  could  read  a^ 
v/ord  in  it.  'Ay,'  says  the  justice,  '  the  fel-' 
low  may  be  m()re  tlian  a  common  robber, 
he  may  be  in  a  plot  against  the  govern- 
ment— produce  the  book.'  Upon  which 
the.  poor  manuscript  of  ^schylus,  which 
Adams  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
was  brought  forth;  and  the  justice,  look- 
ing at  it,  shook  his  head,  and,  turning  to 
the  prisoner,  asked  the  meaning  of  those 
ciphers.  '  Ciphers !'  answered  Adams  ;  '  it  is 
a  manuscript  of -^schylus.' — '  Who  ?  who  r' 
said  the  justice.  Adams  repeated,  '^schy- 
lus.' — '  That  is  an  outlandish  name,'  cried 
the  clerk.  'A  fictitious  name,  rsther,  I  be- 
lieve,' said  the  justice.  One  of  the  coir.pany 
declared  it  looked  very  much  like  Greek. 
'Greek?'  said  the  justice;  'why,  'tis  all 
WTiting.' — 'No,'  says  the  other,  '  I  don't  po- 
sitively say  it  is  so ;  for  it  is  a  ve^v  loni* 
time  since!  have  seen  any  Greek.'  '  There's 
j  one,'  says  he,  turning  to  the  parson  of  the 
p:irlsh,  who  was  present,  '  will  tell  us  imnifc;- 
!  diatelv.'     Ti:e  parson,  tQlum  up  the  bwk, 
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and  puttiiifT  c.u  liis  spectacles  and  gravity 
together,  muttered  some  words  to  liimself, 
and  then  pronounced  aloud — 'Ay,  indeed, 
It  is  a  Greek  manuscript;  a  very  fine  piece 
of  antiquity.  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  was 
stolen  from  the  same  clergyman  from  whom 
the  rogue  took  the  cassock.' — '  What  did 
tlie  rascal  mean  by  his  iEschylus  ?'  says  the 
justice.  '  Pooh!'  answered  tlie  doctor,  with 
A  contemptuous  grin,  '  do  you  think  that 
fellow  knows  any  thing  of  this  book?  Ms- 
chylus !  ho,  ho !  I  see  now  what  it  is — a 
manuscript  of  one  of  the  fathers.  I  know  a 
nobleman,  who  would  give  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  such  a  piece  of  antiquity.  Ay, 
:iy,  question  and  answer.  The  begiiming  is 
•she  catechism  m  Greek.  Ay,  ay,  Folloki  toi : 
What's  your  name  ?' — '  Ay,  what's  your 
name?'  says  the  justice  to  Adams;  who 
answered,  '  It  is  ^schylus,  and  I  will  main- 
tain it.' — '  O  !  it  is,'  says  the  justice ;  '  make 
Mr.  iEschylus  his  mittimus.  I  will  teach 
3'ou  to  banter  me  with  a  false  name.' 

One  of  the  company,  having  looked  stead- 
fiistly  at  Adams,  asked  liim,  '  If  he  did  not 
Know  Lady  Booby  ?'  Upon  which,  Adams, 
presently  calling  him  to  mind,  answered,  in 
a  rapture,  '  O,  squire  !  are  you  there  ?  I  be- 
lieve you  will  intbrm  his  worship  I  am  in- 
nocent.'— '  I  can,  indeed,  say,'  replied  the 
squire,  '  that  I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
Bee  you  in  this  situation;'  and  then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  justice,  he  said,  '  Sir, 
I  assure  you  Mr.  Adams  is  a  clergyman,  as 
he  appears,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
character.  I  wish  you  would  inquire  a  little 
farther  into  this  atiair;  for  I  am  convinced 
of  his  innocence.' — '  Nay,'  says  the  justice, 
'  if  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  sure  he 
is  innocent,  I  don't  desire  to  commit  him, 
not  I :  I  will  commit  the  woman  by  herself, 
and  take  ^''our  bail  for  the  gentleman  :  look 
into  the  book,  clerk,  and  see  how  it  is  to 
take  bail — come — and  make  the  mittimus 
for  the  woman  as  fast  as  you  can.' — '  Sir,' 
cries  Adams,  '  I  assure  you  she  is  as  inno- 
cent as  myself.' — '  Perhaps,' said  the  squire, 
'  there  may  be  some  mistake  :  pray  let  us 
hear  Mr.  Adams's  relation.' — '  With  all  my 
heart,'  answered  the  justice ;  '  and  give  the 
gentleman  a^lass,  t'  wet  his  whistle,  before 
he  begins.  I  know  how  to  behave  myself 
to  a  gentleman,  as  "\^  ell  as  another.  Nobody 
can  say  I  have  comnratted  a  gentleman  since 
I  have  been  in  the  commission.'  Adams 
then  began  the  narrative,  in  which,  though 
he  was  very  prolix,  he  wa-,'  uninterrupted, 
unless  by  several  hums  and  hahs  of  the  jus- 
fice,  and  his  desire  to  repeat  th:)se  parts 
which  seemed  to  him  most  materia..  AVhen 
he  had  finished,  the  justice,  who,  on  what 
the  squire  had  said,  believed  every  syllable 
of  his  story,  on  his  bare  rffirmation,  not- 
withstanding the  depositions  on  oath  to  the 
coTitrary,  began  to  let  loose  several  rogues 


and  rascjiis  against  the  witness,  whom  hfe 
ordered  to  stand  Ibrth,  but  in  vain  ;  the  sa'd 
witness,  long  since  finding  what  tiirn  mat« 
tcrs  were  like  to  take,  had  jmvily  withdrawn, 
without  atter.ding  the  issue.  The  justice 
now  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  was 
hardly  prevailed  with  not  to  commit  the 
innocent  fellows,  who  had  been  imposed  on 
as  well  as  himself.  He  swore,  '  I'iicy  had 
])est  find  out  the  fellow  who  was  guilty  oi 
perjury,  and  bring  liim  ])efbre  him  within 
two  days,  or  he  would  bind  them  all  over 
to  their  good  beliaviour.'  They  all  pro- 
mised to  use  their  best  endeavouis  to  thai 
purpose,  and  were  dismissed.  Then  th*: 
justice  insisted  that  Mr.  Adams  should  sJ 
down  and  take  a  glass  with  him ;  and  tlu; 
parson  of  the  parish  delivered  him  back  the 
manuscript,  without  saying  a  word ;  nor 
would  Adams,  who  plainly  discerned  liia 
ignorance,  expose  it.  As  for  Fanny,  she 
was,  at  her  own  request,  recommended  tc 
the  care  of  a  maid-servant  of  the  house, 
who  helped  her  to  new  dress  and  clean  her- 
self. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  had  not 
been  long  seated,  before  they  were  alarmed 
with  a  horrible  uproar  from  without,  where 
the  persons  who  had  apprehended  Adams 
and  Fanny  had  been  regaling,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  house,  with  tlie  justice's 
strong  beer.  These  were  all  fallen  together 
by  the  ears,  and  were  cuffing  each  other 
without  any  mercy.  The  justice  himself  sal- 
lied out,  and  w^ith  the  dignity  of  his  presence 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  fray.  On  his  return 
into  tlie  parlour,  he  reported,  '  That  the  oc- 
casion of  the  quarrel,  was  no  other  than  a 
dispute,  to  whom,  if  Adams  liad  been  con- 
victed, the  greater  share  of  the  reward  foi 
apprehending  him  had  belonged.'  All  the 
company  laughed  at  this,  except  Adams, 
w^ho,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  fetched 
a  deep  groan,  and  said,  '  He  was  concerr.eo 
to  see  so  litigious  a  temper  in  men.  That 
he  remembered  a  story  something  like  it  in 
one  of  the  parishes  where  his  cure  lay: — 
There  was,'  continued  he,  '  a  competition 
between  three  young  fellows  fi)r  the  place  of 
the  clerk,  which  I  disposed  of,  to  the  best 
of  my  abihties,  according  to  merit;  tJiat  is. 
I  gave  it  to  him  who  had  the  happiest  knack 
at  setting  a  ])snlm.  The  clerk  was  no  sooner 
established  in  his  place,  than  a  contention 
began  between  the  two  disappointed  candi- 
dates concerning  their  excellence ;  each 
contending,  on  whom,  had  they  two  been 
the  only  competitors,  my  election  would 
have  lidlen.  This  dispute  frequently  dis- 
turbed the  congregation,  and  introduced  a 
discord  into  the  psalmody,  till  I  was  forced 
to  silence  them  both.  But,  alas!  the  liti- 
gious spirit  could  not  be  stifled ;  and  being 
no  longer  able  to  vent  itself  in  singing,  't 
now  brj)kc  forth  m  fighting.     It  produced 
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nnanv  battles,  (for  they  were  very  near  a 
match,)  ami  I  In  liev(;  would  have  ended  Hi- 
•ally,  liad  not  the  death  of  the  clerk  jriven 
;ue  ail  o])p()rlunity  to  promote  one  of  them 
to  Ills  place;  which  pr(\sently  i)ut  an  end  to 
the  dispnte,  and  entirely  reconciled  thecon- 
tcndini^  parties.'  Adams  then  proceeded 
to  make  some  philosophical  ohservalions  on 
the  n)lly  of  growinLj^  warm  in  disputes  in 
which  neither  ])arty  is  interested.  He  then 
ap])liiMl  himself  vigorously  to  smoking ;  and 
a  k)P.g  silence  ensued,  which  was  at  length 
broke  by  the  justice,  who  began  to  sing 
forth  his  own  praises,  and  to  value  himself 
exceedingly  on  his  nice  discernment  in  the 
cause  which  had  lately  been  before  him.  He 
was  quickly  interrupted  by  Mr.  Adams, 
between  whom  and  his  worship  a  dispute 
now  arose,  whether  he  ought  not,  in  strict- 
ness of  law,  to  have  committed  him,  the 
said  Adams  ;  in  which  the  latter  maintamed 
he  ought  to  have  been  committed,  and  the 
histice  as  vehemently  held  he  ought  not. 
This  had  most  probably  produced  a  quar- 
rel, (for  both  were  very  violent  and  positive 
in  their  opinions,)  had  not  Fanny  acciden- 
tally heard  that  a  young  fellow  was  going 
from  the  justice's  house  to  the  very  inn 
where  the  staf^e-coach  in  which  Joseph 
was,  put  up.  Upon  this  news,  she  imme- 
diately sent  for  the  parson  out  of  the  par- 
lour. Adams,  w^hen  he  found  her  resolute 
to  go,  (though  she  v/ould  not  own  the  rea- 
son, but  pretended  she  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  "faces  of  those  who  had  suspected 
her  of  such  a  crime,)  was  as  fully  deter- 
mined to  go  with  her;  he  accordingly  took 
leave  of  the  justice  and  company  ;  and  so 
ended  a  dispute  in  which  the  law  seemed 
Bhamefully  to  intend  to  set  a  magistrate 
and  a  divine  too-ether  bv  the  ears. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

S  vo'y  delightful  adventure,  as  well  to  the  persons 
concerned  as  to  the  good-matured  reader. 

Adams,  Fanny,  and  the  guide,  set  out 
together  about  one  in  the  morning,  the  moon 
being  then  just  risen.  They  had  not  gone 
above  a  mile,  before  a  most  violent  storm  of 
rain  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in  an  inn, 
or  rather  ale-house ;  where  Adams  imme- 
diately procured  himself  a  good  fire,  a  toast 
and  ale,  and  a  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke 
with  great  content,  utterly  forgetting  e\'ery 
thing  that  had  happened. 

Fanny  sat  likewise  down  by  the  fire ;  but 
was  much  more  impatient  at  the  storm. 
She  presently  engaged  the  eyes  of  the  host, 
his  wife,  the  maid  of  the  house,  and  the 
young  fd.ow  who  was  their  guide ;  they  all 
conceived  they  had  never  seen  any  thing 
half  so  handsome  •  ani],  indeed,  reader,  if 
lliun  art  of  an  amorous  hue,  I  advise  thee 


to  SKip  over  the  next  paragrapli ;  winch,  to 
render  our  liistory  j)erfcct,  we  are  obliged 
to  set  down,  humbly  h()[)ing  that  we  n.ay 
(•scai)e  the  late  of  Pygmalion  ;  for  if  it  should 
hai)])cn  to  us,  or  to  thee,  to  be  struck  with 
this  picture,  we  should  be  perhaps,  in  as 
helpless  a  condition  as  Narcissus,  and  might 
say  to  ourselves  (jiiod  pcHs  est  nmquam. 
Or,  if  the  finest  features  in  it  should  set  lady 
— — -'s  image  before  our  eyes,  we  should  be 
still  in  as  bad  a  situation,  and  might  say  to 
our  desires.  Cerium  ipsum  petimus  stuUitia. 

Fanny  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
her  age  ;  she  was  tall  and  delicately  shaped  ; 
but  not  one  of  those  slender  young  women, 
who  seem  rather  intended  to  hang  up  in  the 
hail  of  an  anatomist  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  she  was  so  plump, 
that  she  seemed  bursting  through  her  tight 
stays,  especially  in  the  part  which  confined 
he  r  swelling  breasts.  Nor  did  her  hips  want 
the  assistance  of  a  lioop  to  extend  them. 
The  exact  shape  of  her  arms  denoted  the 
form  of  those  limbs  which  she  concealed ;  and 
though  they  were  a  httle  reddened  by  her 
labour,  yet  if  her  sleeve  siipt  above  her  elbow, 
or  her  handkerchief  discovered  any  part  of 
her  neck,  a  whiteness  appeared  which  the 
finest  Italian  paint  would  be  unable  to  reach. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  chesnut  brown,  and  na- 
ture had  been  extremely  lavish  to  her  of  it, 
w^hich  she  had  cut,  and  on  Sundays  used  to 
curl  down  her  neck  in  the  modern  fashion. 
Her  forehead  was  high,  her  eyebrows  arch- 
ed.j  and  rather  full  than  otherwise.  Her 
eves  black  and  sparkling  ;  her  nose  justin- 
clir.iiiig  to  the  Roman :  her  lips  red  and 
moist,  and  her  under  lip,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ladies,  too  pouting.  Her 
teeth  were  white,  but  not  exactly  even. 
The  small-pox  had  left  one  only  mark  on 
her  chin,  which  was  so  large,  it  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  dimple^  had  not  her  lel't 
cheek  pi'oduced  one  so  near  a  neighbour  tx5 
it,  that  the  former  served  only  for  a  foil  to 
the  latter.  Her  complexion  was  fair,  a  little 
injured  by  the  sun,  but  overspread  with 
such  a  bloom,  that  the  finest  ladies  would 
have  exchanged  all  their  white  for  it:  add 
(o  these,  a  countenance  in  which,  though 
she  Avas  extremely  bashful,  a  sensibility 
appeared  almost  incredible;  and  a  sweet- 
ness, whenever  she  smiled,  beyond  either 
imitation  or  description.  To  conclude  all, 
she  had  a  natural  gentility,  superior  to  the 
acquisition  of  art,  and  which  surprised  ali 
who  beheld  her. 

This  lovely  creature  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  with  Adams,  when  her  attention  was 
suddenly  engaged  by  a  voice  from  an  inner 
room,  which  sung  the  following  song : 

THE    SONG. 

Say,  Chloe,  where  must  the  swaiH  stra,v 
Who  is  by  thy  bpaiilias  undoii**  ^ 
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To  wash  iheir  rcrr.omhrancc  away, 
To  wliat  distant  Lethe  must  he  run? 

The  wretch  who  is  sentenc'd  to  die 
May  escape  and  h^ave  justice  behind  ; 

From  his  covmtry  perhaps  he  may  ily  ; 
Bui  O  !  can  he  ily  from  his  mind  / 

O  rapture  unthoucht  of  before  I 

To  be  thus  of  Cliloe  posscsl  5 
Nor  yiie,  nor  no  tyrant's  liard  power, 

Her  image  can  tear  from  my  breast. 
But  felt  not  Narcissus  more  joy, 

With  his  eyes  he  beheld  his  lov'd  charms  ? 
Yet  what  he  bclield,  the  fond  boy 

More  eagerly  wishd  in  Ins  arms. 

How  can  it  thy  dear  image  be, 

Which  lills  this  my  bosom  with  wo  ? 
Can  aught  bear  resemblance  to  thee 

VVhicli  grief  aud  not  joy  can  bestow? 
This  counterfeit  snatch  from  mv  heart, 

Ye  Pow'rSj  tho'  with  torment  I  rave, 
Tho'  mortal  will  prove  the  fell  smart  : 

I  then  shall  find  rest  in  my  grave. 

Ah  see  the  dearnymph  o'er  the  plain 

Come  smiling  and  tnppmg  along  ! 
^V  thousand  Loves  dance  in  her  train  ! 

The  Graces  around  her  all  throng. 
To  meet  her  soft  Zepliyrus  flies, 

And  wafts  all  the  sweets  from  the  flow'rs  ; 
Ah  rogue  !  whilst  he  kisses  her  eyes. 

More  sweets  from  her  breath  he  devours. 

My  soul,  whilst  I  gaze,  is  on  fire  : 

But  her  looks  were  so  tender  and  kind, 
My  hope  almost  rcach'd  my  desire, 

And  left  lame  Despair  far  behind. 
Transported  with  madness,  I  flow, 

And  eagerly  sciz'd  on  my  bliss  ; 
Her  bosom  but  half  she  withdrew, 

But  half  she  refused  the  fond  kiss. 

Advances  like  these  made  me  bold, 

I  whisper'd  her, Love,  we're  alone. — 

The  rest  let  immortals  unfold, 

No  language  can  tell  but  their  own. 
Ah  Ghloe,  expiring  I  cried. 

How  long  I  thy  cruelty  bore  I 
Ah  Strephon,  she  blushing  replied, 

You  ne'er  was  so  pressing  before. 

Adams  had  been  ruminallnfr  all  tliis  time 
on  a  passage  in  iEschyhis,  without  attend- 
ing in  the  least  to  the  voice,  though  one  of 
ihe  most  melodious  that  ever  wao  lieard ; 
when,  casting  his  eyes  on  Fanny,  he  cried 
f/i\t,  '  Bless  us,  you  look  extremely  pale  !' — 
'Pale  !  Mr.  Adams,'  says  she;  'O  Jesus!' 
and  fell  backwards  in  her  chair.  Adams 
jumped  up,  ilung  his  iEschylus  into  the  fire, 
and  fell  a  roaring  to  the  people  of  the  house 
for  help.  He  soon  summoned  every  one 
into  the  room,  and  the  sonsrster  among  the 
rest ;  but,  O  reader  !  when  this  nightingale, 
who  was  no  other  than  Joseph  Andrews 
himself,  saw  his  beloved  Fanny  in  the  situ- 
ation we  have  described  her,  can'st  thou 
conceive  tlie  agitations  of  his  mind  .''  If  thou 
can'st  not, waive  thatmeditationto behold  liis 
htippiness,  when,  clasping  her  in  ins  arms, 
he  fovmd  Hfe  and  blood  returning  into  lier 
cheeks ;  when  he  s^w  her  open  her  beloved 
eyes,  and  heard  her  with  the  softest  accent 
whisper,  'Are  you  Joseph  Andrews'^' — 'Art 


thou  ni}'- Fanny?'  he  answered  eagerlv ;  ann 
pulHng  her  to  liis  heart,  he  inijjrinted  mjm- 
herless  kisses  on  her  lips,  without  consider- 
ing who  were  present. 

IC  prudes  are  oflended  at  the  lusciousr.ess 
of  this  jjicturc,  they  may  take  their  eyes  o(i 
from  it,  and  survey  Parson  Adams  dancing 
about  the  room  in  a  rapture  of  joy.  Some 
philosophers  may  perhaps  doubt,  wliether 
he  was  not  the  Jiappiest  of  the  three;  for 
the  goodness  of  liis  heart  enjoyed  the  bles- 
sings which  were  exulting  in  the  breasts  of 
both  the  other  two,  togellier  with  his  own. 
J3utwe  shall  leave  such  disquisitions,  as  too 
deep  for  us,  to  those  who  are  building  some 
lavourite  hypothesis,  wkich  they  will  refuse 
no  metaphysical  rubhish  to  erect  and  sup- 
j)ort ;  for  our  part,  we  give  it  clearly  on  the 
side  of  Joseph,  wliose  happiness  was  nos, 
only  greater  than  the  parson's,  but  of  longer 
duration  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  first  tumults  of 
Adams's  raptures  wisre  over,  he  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  fire,  where  iEschylus  lay  expir- 
ing; and  immediately  rescued  the  poor  re- 
mains, to  wit,  the  sheepskin  covering,  of 
his  dear  friend,  wdiich  was  the  work  of  liis 
ovv'u  hands,  and  had  been  his  inseparable 
companion  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Fanny  had  no  sooner  perfectly  recovered 
herself,  than  she  began  to  restrain  the  iin- 
petuosity  of  her  transports  ;  and  reflecting 
on  what  she  had  done  and  suffered  in  the 
presence  of  so  many,  she  was  immediately 
covered  with  confusion;  and  pushing  Joseph 
gently  from  her,  she  begged  him  to  be  quiet : 
nor  would  admit  either  of  kiss  or  embrace 
any  longer.  Then  seeing  Mrs.  Slipslop,  she 
curt'sied,  and  offered  to  advance  to  lier ; 
but  that  high  woman  would  not  return  lier 
curt'sies ;  hut  casting  her  eyes  another  way, 
immediately  withdrew  into  another  room, 
muttering  as  she  went,  she  wondered  who 
the  creature  was. 


CHAPTER   Xin. 

j2  disserlation  concerning  high  people  and  low 
people,  xvilh  JSIrs.  Slipstop^s  departure  in  no  vei-y 
good  temper  of  mind,  and  the  cril  plight  in  tchich 
she  left  ^Mams  and  his  company. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  extremely  odd 
to  many  readers,  that  Mrs.  Slu:)slop,  who 
had  lived  several  years  in  the  same  house 
with  Fanny,  should,  in  a  short  separation^ 
utterly  forget  her.  And  indeed  the  truth 
is,  tiiatshe  remembered  lier  very  well.  A3 
we  would  not  willingly,  therefore,  that  any 
thing  should  appear  unnatural  in  this  our  his- 
tory, we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons of  her  conduct ;  nor  do  we  doubt  being 
able  to  satisfy  the  most  curious  reader,  that 
Mrs.  Slipslop  did  not  in  the  least  deviate 
from  the  common  road  in  this  behaviour . 
and  indeed,  had  she  d'iie  otherwise,  she 
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must  liave  dosvcn-lcd  below  herself,  aiul 
would  haye  very  jusUy  l;een  liable  to 
ccusmr. 

13o  it  known,  then,  that  the  human  spe- 
cies are  divided  into  two  sorts  of  })eo|)le, 
lo  wit,  hii!:h  i)eoi)le  and  low  j)eoi)le.  As  by 
high  i)eoi)Ie  I  would  not  be  luiderstood  to 
mean  persons  literally  born  hio-her  m  their 
dimensions  than  the  rest  of  the  species,  nor 
metaphorically  those  of  exalted  characters 
or  abilities ;  so  by  low  people,  I  cannot  be 
construed  to  intend  the  reverse.  Hi<i|;h  peo- 
ple signify  no  other  than  peo])le  of  fashion, 
and  low  people  those  of  no  fashion.  Now 
this  word  fashion  hath  by  long  use  lost  its 
original  meaning,  from  which  at  present  it 
gives  us  a  very  different  idea,  for  I  am  de- 
ceived, if  by  persons  of  flishion  we  do  not 
generally  include  a  conception  of  birth  and 
accomplishments  superior  to  the  herd  of 
mankind  ;  whereas  in  reality,  nothing  more 
was  originally  meant  by  a  person  of  fashion, 
than  a  person  who  drest  himself  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  times  ;  and  the  word  really  and 
truly  signifies  no  more  at  this  day.  Now  the 
world  being  thus  divided  into  people  of 
fashion  and  people  of  no  fashion,  a  fierce 
contention  arose  between  them :  nor  would 
those  of  one  party,  to  avoid  suspicion,  be 
seen  publickiy  to  speak  to  those  of  the 
other,  though  they  often  held  a  very  good 
correspondence  in  private.  In  this  conten- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  say  which  party  suc- 
ceeded; for  whilst  the  people  of  fashion 
seized  several  places  to  their  own  use,  such 
as  courts,  assemblies,  operas,  balls,  &.c. ; 
the  people  of  no  fashion,  besides  one 
royal  place,  called  His  Majesty's  Bear- 
garden, have  been  in  constant  posses- 
sion of  all  hops,  fairs,  revels,  &c.  Two 
places  have  been  agreed  to  be  divided 
between  them,  namely,  the  church  and  the 
playhouse :  where  tliey  segreirate  them- 
selves from  each  other  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner :  for  as  the  people  of  fashion  exalt  them- 
selves at  church  over  the  lieads  of  the  peo- 
ple of  no  fashion;  so  in  the  playhouse  they 
abase  themselves  in  tlie  same  degree  under 
their  feet.  Tliis  distinct)()n  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  able  to  account  for:  it  is 
suflicient,  tliat  so  far  from  looking  on  each 
other  as  brethren  in  the  christian  languan-e, 
they  seem  scarce  to  regard  each  other  as  of 
llie  same  species.  This  the  terms, '  Strange 
persons,  people  one  does  not  know,  the  crea- 
tures, v/retches,  beasts,  brutes,'  and  many 
other  appellations,  evidently  demonstrate  ; 
which  Mrs.  Slipslop  having  often  heard  her 
mistress  use,  thought  she  had  also  a  right  to 
use  m  Jier  turn;  and  perhaps  she  was  not 
mistaken  ;  for  these  two  ].;trties,  especially 
those  birdering  nearly  on  each  other,  to 
wit,  the  lowest  of  the  high,  and  the  highest 
of  the  lew,  often  change  their  parties  ac- 
cording to  place  and  time    for  those  who 


an;  j)e()pl(;  of  fiishion  it  one  p];vcc,  are  oAen 
peoj)le  of  no  fashion  in  anolher.  Ar.d  with 
rciiard  to  time,  it  may  not  be  urp.easant  to 
survey  the  picture  of  dei)erir?cncc  like  a 
kind  of  ladder  :  as  for  instance  ;  early  in  the 
morning  arises  the  [)o.stiirH)n,  or  some  other 
boy,  which  great  fiunilies,  no  more  tlian 
great  ships,  are  without,  and  fidls  to  ])rushing 
the  clothes  and  cleaning  theshoi^s  of  John  the 
f()otman  ;  who  being  drest  himself,  applies 
his  hands  to  the  same  labour  for  Mr.  Se- 
cond-hand, the  squire's  gentleman  ;  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  like  manner,  a  little  later  in 
the  day,  attends  the  squire  ;  the  squire  is  no 
sooner  equipped,  than  he  attends  the  levee 
of  my  lord;  which  is  no  sooner  over,  than 
my  lord  himself  is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the 
favourite,  who,  after  the  hour  of  homage  is 
at  an  end,  appears  himself  to  pay  homage  to 
the  levee  of  his  sovereign.  Nor  is  there, 
perhaps,  in  this  whole  ladder  of  dependence, 
any  one  step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
other  than  the  first  from  the  second  ;  so  that 
to  a  philosopher  the  q'^estion  might  only 
seem,  whether  you  would  choose  to  be  a 
great  man  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  at  two 
in  the  afternoon.  And  yet  there  are  scarce 
two  of  these  who  do  not  tliink  the  least  fa- 
miliarity with  the  persons  below  them  a  con- 
descension, and  if  they  were  to  go  one  step 
farther,  a  degradation. 

And  now,  reader,  I  liope  thou  "wilt  par^ 
don  this  long  digression,  which  seemed  to 
me  necessary  to  vindicate  the  great  charac- 
ter  of  Mrs.  Slipslop,  from  wliat  low  people, 
who  have  never  seen  high  people,  might 
think  an  absurdity ;  but  we  who  know  them, 
must  have  daily  found  very  high  persona 
know  us  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  to- 
day and  not  to-morrow  ;  all  whicli  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  otherwise  than  I  have 
here  endeavoured  ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  gods, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  made  men 
only  to  laugh  at  them,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  behaviour  wdiich  answers  the  end  of  our 
creation  better  than  this. 

But  to  return  to  our  history:  Adams, 
who  knew  no  more  of  this  than  the  cat 
which  sat  on  the  table,  imagining  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop's memory  had  been  much  worse  than 
it  really  was,  followed  her  into  the  next 
room,  crying  out, '  Madam  Slipslop,  here  is 
one  of  your  old  acquaintance ;  do  but  see 
what  a  fine  woman  she  is  grown  since  she 
left  Lady  Booby's  service.'-'  I  think  I  reflect 
something  of  lier,'  answered  she,  with  great 
dignity, '  but  I  can't  remember  all  the  mfe- 
rior  servants  in  our  family.'  Slie  then  pro 
ceeded  to  satisfy  Adams's  ciu'io^ity,  by  tell- 
ing him,  '  when  she  arrived  at  the  inn,  she 
found  a  chaise  ready  f(3r  her  ;  ttat  her  lady 
being  expected  very  short ly  in  the  country, 
she  was  obliged  to  make  ihi  utmost  haste ; 
and  in  commiseration  of  Joteph's  lameness 
she  had  taken  him  with  i^.er ;'  and  lastly 
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'  that  tl.c  excessive  virulence  of  the  storm 
had  driven  ihem  into  the  house  where  he 
found  tlieirj.'  After  which,  she  acquainted 
Adams  with  his  havinir  left  his  horse,  and 
expressed  some  wonder  at  his  havinj^  stray- 
ed so  far  out  of  his  way,  and  at  meeting  him. 
as  she  said,  'in  the  company  of  tliat  wench, 
who  slie  feared  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be.' 

Tiiehorse  was  nosooner  put  into  Adams's 
head,  but  he  was  immediatelydriven  out  by 
this  rellection  on  the  cliaracter  of  Fanny.  He 
[)rotested,  'He  believed  there  was  not  a  chas- 
ter damsel  in  the  universe.  I  heartily  wish, 
I  heartily  wish,'  cried  he,  (snapping  his  fin- 
ders,) '  tliat  all  her  betters  were  as  good.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  inform  her  of  the  accident 
of  their  meeting ;  but  when  he  came  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  of  delivering  her  from 
the  rape,  she  said, '  She  thought  him  proper- 
er  for  the  army  than  the  clergy ;  that  it  did 
not  become  a  clergyman  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  any  one ;  that  he  should  have 
rather  prayed  that  she  might  be  strength- 
ened.' Adams  said,  '  He  was  very  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  :'  she 
replied,  '  AYant  of  shame  was  not  the  cur- 
rycuristic  of  a  clergyman.'  This  dialogue 
might  have  probably  grown  warmer,  had 
not  Joseph  opportunely  entered  the  room, 
to  ask  leave  of  Madam  Slipslop  to  introduce 
Fanny;  but  she  positively  refused  to  ad- 
mit any  such  trollops  ;  and  told  him,  '  She 
yould  liave  been  burnt  before  she  would 
have  suffered  Inm  to  get  into  a  chaise  with 
her,  if  she  had  once  respected  him  of  hav- 
mg  his  sluts  way-laid  on  the  road  for  him  ;' 
adding,  '  that  Mr.  Adams  acted  a  very 
pretty  part,  and  she  did  not  doubt  but  to  see 
fiim  a  bishop.'  He  made  the  best  bow  he 
could,  and  cri«/l  out,  '  I  thank  you,  madam, 
for  that  right-reverend  appellation,  which  I 
shall  take  all  honest  means  to  deserve.' — 
'•  Very  honest  means,'  returned  she  with  a 
sneer,  '  to  bring  people  together.'  At  these 
words  Adams  took  two  or  three  strides 
across  tbe  room,  when  the  r.oachman  came 
to  inform  Mrs.  Slipslop,  '  That  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  moon  shone  very  bright.' 
Slie  then  sent  for  Joseph,  who  Avas  sitting 
without  with  liis  Fanny,  and  would  liave 
had  him  gone  with  her  ;  but  he  perempto- 
rily refused  to  leave  Fanny  behind  ;  which 
threw  the  good  woman  into  a  violent  rage. 
Slie  said,  '  She  would  inform  her  lady  what 
rloings  were  carrying  on,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  she  would  rid  the  parish  of  all  such 
people;'  and  concluded  a  long  speech  full 
of  bitterness  and  very  hard  words,  with 
some  reflections  on  the  clerg}'',  not  decent 
to  repeat ,  at  last,  finding  Joseph  unmove- 
ab.e,  slie  flung  herself  into  the  chaise,  cast- 
ing a  look  at  Fanny  as  she  went,  not  unlike 
Uiat  which  Cleopatra  gives  Octavia  in  the 
!>hy     '^'o  say  the  truth,  she  was  most  dis- 


agreebly  disappointed  by  the  presence  of 
Fanny :  she  had,  from  her  first  seeing  Jo 
seph  at  the  inn,  conceived  hopes  of  some- 
thing which  might  have  been  accomplished 
at  an  alehouse;  as  well  as  a  palace.  Indeed 
it  is  probable  INIr.  Adams  had  rescued  more 
tlian  Fanny  from  the  danger  of  a  rape  that 
evening. 

Wfien  the  chaise  had  carried  off  tlie  en- 
raged Slipslop,  Adams,  Josej)!),  and  Fanny, 
assend)lcd  over  the  fire;  where  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  innocent  chat,  pretty  enough  ; 
but  as  i)ossibly  it  would  not  be  very  enfer- 
taining  to  the  reader,  we  shall  hasten  to  tlie 
morning ;  only  observ'ing  that  none  of  them 
went  to  bed  that  night.  Adams,  when  he 
had  smoked  three  pipes,  took  a  comfortable 
nap  in  a  great  chair,  and  left  the  lovers, 
whose  eyes  were  too  well  employed  to  per- 
mit any  desire  of  shutting  them,  to  enjoy 
by  themselves,  during  some  hours,  a  happi- 
ness of  which  none  of  my  readers,  who 
have  never  been  in  love,  are  capable  of  the 
least  conception,  though  we  had  as  many 
tongues  as  Homer  desired  to  describe  it 
with,  and  which  all  true  lovers,  will  repre- 
sent to  their  own  minds,  without  the  least 
assistance  from  us. 

Let  it  suffice  then  to  say,  that  Fanny,  af^ 
ter  a  thousand  entreaties,  at  last  gave  up  her 
whole  soul  to  Joseph;  and  almost  fainting 
in  his  arms,  with  a  siixh  infinitelv  softer  and 
sweeter  too  than  any  Arabian  breeze,  she 
whispered  to  liis  lips,  which  were  then  close 
to  hers,  'O,  Joseph,  you  have  won  me ;  I  will 
be  yours  forever.'  Joseph  having  thanked 
her  on  liis  knees,  and  embraced  her  with  an 
eagerness  which  she  now  almost  returned, 
leapt  up  in  rapture,  and  awakened  the  par- 
son, earnestly  begging  him,  '  that  he  would 
that  instant  join  their  hands  together.' 
Adams  rebuked  him  for  his  request,  and  told 
him,  '  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  forms  of  the  church ; 
that  he  had  no  license,  nor  indeed  would  he 
advise  him  to  obtain  one ;  that  the  cluircl] 
had  prescribed  a  form,  namely,  the  publica- 
tion of  banns,  with  which  all  good  Christians 
ought  to  comply,  and  to  the  omission  of 
Avhich  he  attributed  the  many  miseries  which 
befel  great  folks  in  marriage ;'  concluding, 
"  As  many  as  are  joined  together  otherwise 
than  G — ^s  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joinea 
together  bv  G — ,  neither  is  their  matrimony 
lawful."  iF'anny  agreed  with  the  parson, 
saying  to  Joseph,  with  a  blush, '  she  assured 
him  she  would  not  consent  to  any  such  thing, 
and  that  she  wondered  at  liis  offering  it.' 
In  which  resolution  she  was  comforted  and 
commended  by  Adams;  and  Joseph  was 
obliired  to  wait  patiently  till  after  the  third 
publication  of  the  banns,  which  however  he 
obtained  the  consent  of  Fanny,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Adams,  to  put  in  at  their  arrival. 

The  Sim  had  been  now  risen  some  houra, 
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wheu  Joseph,  finding  his  leg  surprisingly 
recovered,  j)r()p()scd  to  walk  Ibrward.s  ;  but 
when  they  were  all  n-ady  to  set  out,  an  ac 
cident  a  little  retarded  th(;ni.  Tlii.s  was  no 
nther  than  the  reckoninir,  which  amounted 
to  seven  shillings :  no  great  sum,  if  we  con- 
sider the  immense  (luantily  of  ale  which 
Mr  Ailams  poured  in.  Indeed,  they  had 
no  ohiection  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
bill,  but  many  to  the  probability  ol*  paying 
it ;  for  the  fellow  who  had  taken  poor  Fan- 
ny's purse,  iiad  unluckily  forgot  to  return  it. 
S'j  that  the  account  stood  tlius: 

/.     s.     d. 
Mr.  Adams  and  company.  Dr.     0     7      0 


In  Mr.  Adams's  pocket 
In  Mr.  Jt)sepirs     .     . 
lii  Mrs.  Fanny's     .     . 


0  0  6\ 
0  0  0 
0     0      0 


Balance 


0     6      bi 


They  stood  silent  some  few  minutes,  staring 
at  each  other,  when  Adams  whipt  out  on 
his  toes,  and  asked  the  hostess,  '  if  there 
was  no  clergyman  in  that  parish  .'*'  She 
answered,  '  Tiiere  was.' — '  Is  he  wealthy  r' 
replied  he ;  to  which  she  likewise  answered 
in  the  atlirniative.  Adams  then  snapping 
his  fingers,  returned  overjoyed  to  his  com- 
panions, crying  out,  '  Heureka,  Heureka  ;' 
which  not  being  understood,  he  told  them 
in  plain  English,  '  They  need  give  them- 
selves no  trouble ;  for  he  had  a  brother  in 
the  parish  who  would  defray  the  reckoning, 
and  that  he  would  just  step  to  his  house  and 
fetch  the  money,  and  return  to  them  in- 
stantlv.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

3n-  interview  betwee)i  Parson  Ad:ims  and  Parson 
TruUiber. 

Parson  Adams  came  to  the  house  of  Par- 
yon  TruUiber,  whom  he  found  stript  into  his 
waistcoat  with  an  apron  on,  and  a  pail  in 
his  hand,  just  come  from  serving  his  hogs  ; 
for  Mr.  TruUiber  w^as  a  parson  on  Sundays, 
but  all  the  other  six  days  mi^ht  more  pro- 
perly be  called  a  farmer.  He  occupied  a 
smaU  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  besides  which 
he  rented  a  considerable  deal  more.  His 
"wife  milked  his  cows,  managed  his  dairy, 
and  followed  the  markets  with  butter  and 
eggs.  The  hogs  feU  chiefly  to  his  care, 
which  he  carefully  waited  on  at  home,  and 
attended  to  fairs;  on  which  occasion  he 
was  hable  to  many  jokes,  his  own  size  being 
with  much  ale  rendered  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  beasts  he  sold.  He  was  indeed  one 
of  the  largest  men  you  should  see,  and 
could  ha^e  acted  the  part  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
FtalT  witt  out  stuUing.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Totimiity  of  hia  belly  was  considerably  in- 


creased by  the  shortness  of  hia  stoU^re,  hw 

shadow  ascending  very,  near  as  far  in  heigiit, 
when  he  lay  on  his  back,  as  when  he  stood 
on  his  logs.  His  voice  was  loud  and  .hoarse, 
and  his  accent  extremely  broad.  To  com 
plete  the  whole,  he  liad  a  stateliness  in  hi« 
gait,  when  he  walked,  not  unlike  that  of  ^ 
goose,  only  he  stalked  slower. 

Mr.  TruUiber  being  informed  that  some 
body  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  immediate 
ly  slipt  olf  his  apron,  and  clothed  himself  in 
an  old  night-gown,  being  the  dress  in  which 
he  always  saw  his  company  at  home.  His 
wife,  who  informed  him  of  Mr.  Adams'i 
arrival,  had  made  a  small  mistake ;  for  slu< 
had  told  her  husband,  '  She  believed  hen; 
was  a  man  come  for  some  of  his  hogs. 
Tills  supposition  made  Mr.  TruUiber  hasten 
Avith  the  utmost  expedition  to  attend  hia 
guest.  He  no  sooner  saw  Parson  Adams, 
than,  not  in  the  least  doubting  the  cause  ol 
his  errand  to  be  what  his  aife  had  imagined, 
he  told  him,  '  he  was  coiae  in  very  good 
time ;  that  he  expected  a  dealer  that  very 
afternoon ;  and  added,  they  were  all  pure 
and  fat,  and  upwards  of  twenty  score 
a-piece.'  Adams  answered,  'He  beUeved 
he  did  not  know  him.' — '  Yes,  yes,'  cried 
TruUiber,  '  I  have  seen  you  often  at  fair ; 
why,  we  have  dealt  before  now,  mun,  1 
warrant  you.  Yes,  yes,'  cries  he, '  I  remem- 
ber thy  face  very  well,  but  won't  mention 
a  word  more  till  you  have  seen  them,  though 
I  have  never  sold  thee  a  flitch  of  such  ba- 
con as  is  now  in  the  stye.'  Upon  which  he 
laid  violent  hands  on  Adams,  and  dragged 
him  into  the  hog-stye,  which  was  indeed, 
but  two  steps  from  his  parlour  window. 
They  were  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  lie 
cried  out,  '  Do  but  handle  them ;  step  in, 
friend;  art  welcome  to  handle  them,  whether 
dost  buy  or  no  ?  At  which  words,  opening 
the  gate,  he  pushed  Adams  into  a  pig- 
stye,  insisting  on  it  that  he  should  liandk^ 
them  before  he  would  talk  one  word  w^tii 
him. 

Adams,  whose  natural  complacence  wau 
beyond  any  artificial,  was  obliged  to  com 
ply  before  he  was  suffered  to  explain  him 
self;  and,  laying  hold  on  one  of  their  tails, 
the  unruly  beast  gave  such  a  sudden  spring, 
that  he  threw  poor  Adams  all  along  in  the 
mire.  TruUiber,  instead  of  assisting  liim 
to  get  up,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and, 
entering  the  stye,  said  to  Adams,  with  some 
contempt,  '  Why  dost  not  know  how  to 
handle  a  hog?'  and  was  going  to  lay  hold 
of  one  himself;  but  Adams,  who  thought 
he  had  carried  his  complacence  far  enough, 
was  no  sooner  on  his  legs,  than  he  escaped 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  animals,  and  cried 
out,  ^  JVil  habeo  cum  vorcis:  I  am  a  cler- 
gyman, sir,  and  am  not  come  to  buy  hogSx* 
TruUiber  answered,  '  He  was  sorry  for  tlie 
mistake;  but  that  he  must  blame  hia  ^vife  :' 
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adding,  *  she  was  a  foo.,  and  always  com- 
mitted blunders.'  He  then  desired  him  to 
walk  in  and  clean  himse't";  that  he  would 
only  fasten  up  the  slye  and  follow  him. 
Adams  desired  leave  to  dry  his  great-coat, 
wig,  and  liat  by  the  fire,  which  Trulliher 
granted.  Mrs.  Trulliher  would  have  brought 
him  a  basin  of  water  to  wasli  his  face  ;  but 
her  husband  bid  her  be  quiet  like  a  fool  as 
she  was,  or  she  would  commit  more  blun- 
ders, and  then  directed  Adams  to  the  pump. 
While  Adams  was  thus  employed, Trulliher, 
conceiving  no  great  respect  lor  tlie  appear- 
ance of  his  guest,  fastened  the  parlour  door, 
and  now  conducted  him  into  the  kitchen ; 
telling  him  he  believed  a  cup  of  drink  would 
do  him  no  harm,  and  whispered  his  wife  to 
draw  a  little  of  tlie  worst  ale.  After  a  short 
silence,  Adams  said,  'I  fancy,  sir,  you  al- 
ready perceive  me  to  be  a  clergyman.'  '  Ay, 
ay,'  cries  Trulliher,  grinning,  '  I  perceive 
you  have  some  cassock ;  I  will  not  venture 
to  caale  it  a  whole  one.'  Adams  answered, 
*  It  was  indeed  none  of  the  best;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  tear  it,  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  passing  over  a  style.'  Mrs.  TruUi- 
ber,  returning  with  the  drink,  told  her  hus- 
band, '  She  fancied  the  gentleman  was  a 
traveller,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  eat 
a  bit.'  Trulliher  bid  her  hold  her  imperti- 
nent tongue ;  and  asked  her,  '  If  parsons 
used  to  travel  without  horses?'  adding,  'He 
supposed  the  gentleman  liad  none,  by 
his  having  no  boots  on.' — '  Yes,  sir,  yes,' 
says  Adams;  'I  have  a  horse,  but  I  have 
left  him  behind  me.' — '  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  have  one,'  says  Trulliher ;  '  for  I  assure 
you  I  don't  love  to  see  clergymen  on  foot ; 
it  is  not  seemly,  nor  suiting  the  dignity  of 
the  ck)th.'  Here  Trulliher  made  a  long 
oration  on  the  dignity  of  the  cloth,  (or  rather 
gown,)  not  much  worth  relating,  till  his 
wife  had  spread  the  table,  and  set  a  mess  of 
porridge  on  it,  for  his  breakfast.  He  then 
said  to  Adams,  '  I  don't  know,  friend,  how 
you  came  to  caale  on  me ;  however,  as  you 
are  here,  if  you  tliink  proper  to  eat  a  mor- 
se/, you  may.'  Adams  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  two  parsons  sat  down  together, 
Mrs.  Trulliher  waiting  behmd  her  husband's 
chair,  as  was,  it  seems,  her  custom.  Trul- 
liher ate  heartily,  but  scarce  put  any  thing 
in  his  mouth,  without  finding  fault  with  his 
wife's  cookery.  All  which  the  poor  woman 
bore  patiently.  Indeed,  she  was  so  abso- 
lute an  admirer  of  her  husband's  greatness 
and  importance,  of  which  she  had  frequent 
hints  from  his  own  mouth,  that  she  almost 
carried  her  adoration  to  an  opinion  of  his 
infallibility.  To  say  the  truth,  the  parson 
had  exercised  her  more  ways  than  one  ;  and 
the  pious  woman  had  so  well  edified  by  her 
husband's  sermons,  that  she  had  resolved 
to  receive  the  bad  things  of  this  world  to- 
ejeihfcr  with  the  good.  She  had.  indeed  been 


at  first  a  little  contentious ;  but  lie  had  long 
since  got  the  better ;  partly  by  her  love  foi 
this;  partly  by  her  fear  ol"  that;  partly  by 
her  religion  ;  partly  by  the  respect  he  paid 
himself;  and  partly  by  that  Avhich  lie  re- 
ceived from  the  parish.  She  had,  in  short, 
absolutely  submitted,  and  now  wors-hippcd 
her  husband,  as  Sarah  did  Abraham,  calling 
him  (not  lord,  but)  master.  Whilst  they 
were  at  table,  her  husband  gave  her  a  fresli 
example  of  his  greatness ;  for  as  she  had 
just  delivered  a  cup  of  ale  to  Adams,  he 
snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  crj'ing  out, 
'  I  caal'd  vurst,'  swallowed  down  the  ale. 
Adams  denied  it;  it  was  referred  to  the 
wife,  who,  though  her  conscience  was  on 
the  side  of  Adams,  durst  noto-ive  it  against 
her  husband.  Upon  which,  he  said,  '  No, 
sir,  no ;  I  should  not  have  been  so  rude  to 
have  taken  it  from  you,  if  you  had  caal'd 
vurst ;  but  I'd  have  you  know  I'm  a  better 
man  than  to  suffer  the  best  he  in  the  king 
dom  to  drink  before  me,  in  my  own  house, 
when  I  caale  vurst.' 

As  soon  as  their  breakfast  was  endea, 
Adams  began  in  the  followiru^  manner  :  '  1 
think,  sir,  it  is  high  time  to  inlorm  you  of  the 
business  of  my  embassy.  I  am  a  traveller, 
and  am  passing  this  way  in  company  with 
two  young  people,  a  lad  and  a  damsel,  my 
parishioners,  towards  my  own  cure ;  we 
stopt  at  a  house  of  hospitality  in  the  parish 
where  they  directed  me  to  you,  as  having 
the  cure.' — '  Though  I  am  but  a  curate,' 
says  Trulliher,  '  I  believe  I  am  as  warm  aJj 
the  vicar  himself,  or  perhaps  the  rector  oi 
the  next  parish  too :  I  believe  I  could  buy 
them  both.' — '  Sir,'  cries  Adams,  '  I  rejoice 
thereat.  Now,  sir,  my  business  is,  that  we 
are,  by  various  accidents,  stript  of  our  mo- 
ney, and  are  not  able  to  pay  our  reckoning 
being  seven  shillings.  I  therefore  reques: 
you  to  assist  me  with  the  loan  of  those  seven 
shillings,  and  also  seven  shillings  more, 
which,  peradventure,  I  shall  return  to  you  : 
but  if  not,  I  am  convinced  you  will  joyfully 
embrace  such  an  opportunity  of  laying  up 
a  treasure  in  a  better  place  than  any  this 
world  afibrds.' 

Suppose  a  stranger,  who  entered  the 
chambers  of  a  lawyer,  being  imagined  a  c.h- 
ent,  when  the  lawyer  was  preparing  his  palm 
for  tiie  fee,  should  pull  out  a  writ  against 
him.  Suppose  an  apothecary,  at  the  door 
of  a  chariot  containing  some  greater  doctor 
of  eminent  skill,  should,  instead  of  direc- 
tions to  a  patient,  present  him  with  a  po- 
tion for  himself.  Suppose  a  minister  should, 
instead  of  a  good  round  sum,  treat  my  lord 
,  or  Sir ,  or  Esq. with  a  good 


broom-stick.  Suppose  a  civil  companion, 
or  a  led  captain,  should,  instead  of  virtue, 
and  beauty,  and  parts,  and  admiration : 
thunder  vice,  and  infamy,  wid  ugliness,  and 
folly,  and  contempt,  in  his  patron's  cars. 
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^'.ippd^x^  wluMi  a  Iniclcsma!!  first  carries  in 
his  l)ill,  the  mail  cf  liisliiou  should  ])ay  it; 
orsiip[)osi>,il'he  did.  so,  t.hc  tradesman  should 
abate  what  he  iiadoverchar<^ed,  on  the  suj)- 
]"K)sitionof  waiting.  In  short, — suppose  what 
yon  will,  ymi  never  can  nor  will  su[)- 
pose  any  thlnu^  equal  to  the  astonisJuiKMit 
which  seized  onTruUibcr,  as  soon  as  Adams 
had  ended  his  speech.  A  while  he  rolled 
his  eyes  in  silence ;  sometimes  surveying 
Adams,  then  his  wife;  then  casting  them 
on  the  ground,  then  lifting  them  up  to  hea- 
ven. At  last  he  burst  forth  in  the  I'oUow- 
ing  accents  :  '  Sir,  I  believ^e  I  know  where 
to  lay  uj)  my  little  treasure  as  well  as  an- 
other. I  thank  G — ,  if  I  am  not  so  warm 
as  some,  I  am  content ;  tliat  is  a  blessing 
greater  than  riches  ;  and  he  to  whom  that 
is  given,  need  ask  no  more.  To  be  conSMit 
with  a  little,  is  greater  than  to  possess  the 
world  ;  which  a  man  may  possess  without 
being  so.  Lay  up  my  treasure  !  what  mat- 
ters itwhere  a  man's  treasure  is, whose  heart 
is  in  the  scriptures?  there  is  the  treasure  of 
a  Christian.'  At  these  words  the  water  ran 
from  Adams's  eyes ;  and  catching  Trulliber 
by  the  hand  in  a  rapture,  '  Brother,'  says 
he,  '  heavens  bless  the  accident  by  which  I 
came  to  see  you  I  I  would  have  walked  ma- 
r.y  a  mile  to  have  communed  with  you  ;  and, 
l*e]ieve  me,  I  will  shortly  pay  you  a  second 
visit ;  but  my  friends,  I  fancy,  by  this  time 
wonder  at  my  stay  ;  so  let  me  have  the 
money  immediately.'  Trulliber  then  put  on 
a  stera  look,  and  cried  out,  '  Thou  dost  not 
intend  to  rob  me?'  At  which  the  wife, 
bursting  into  tears,  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
roared  out,  '  O  dear,  Sir  !  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  rob  my  master :  we  are  but  poor  peo- 
ple.'— '  Get  up  for  a  fool,  as  thou  art,  and 
go  about  thy  business,'  said  Trulliber  :  'dost 
think  the  man  will  venture  his  life  ?  he  is  a 
beggar  and  no  robber.' — '  Very  true,  indeed,' 
answered  Adams.  '  I  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  the  tithing-man  was  here,'  cries  Trul- 
liber: 'I  would  have  thee  punished  as  a 
vagabond  for  thy  impudence.  Fourteen 
shillings,  indeed  !  I  won't  give  thee  a  far- 
thing. I  believe  tliou  art  no  more  a  clerirv- 
man  than  the  woman  there,  (pointing  to  his 
vvite  ;)  but  if  thou  art,  dost  deserve  to  have 
thy  gown  strlptover  thy  shoulders,  forrun- 
Qing  about  the  country  in  such  a  manner.' 
— '  I  forgive  your  suspicions,'  says  Adams; 
'  but  suppose  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  I  am 
nevertheless  thy  brother;  and  thou,  as  a 
Christian,  much  more  as  a  clergyman,  art 
obliged  to  relieve  my  distress.' — '  Dost 
preach  to  me  ?'  replied  Trulliber :  '  dost  pre- 
tend to  instruct  me  in  my  duty?' — 'Isacks, 
a  good  story,'  cries  Mrs.  Trulliber,  '  to 
preach  to  my  master.' — '  Silence,  woman,' 
cries  Trulliber,  '  I  would  have  thee  know, 
friend,'  (addressing  himself  to  Adams,)  '  I 
•ihall  not  learn  my  duty  from  such  as  thee. 


I  know  what  charity  is,  better  than  to  give 
to  vagabonds.' — '  JJesides,  if  w(;  were  in- 
clined, the  i)oor's  rate  obliges  us  to  give  so 
jimch  charity,'  cries  the  wife.  '  Pugh  !  Iliou 
art  a  fool.  Poor's  rate!  Hold  thy  nonsense,' 
answered  Trulliber;  and  then  turning  to 
Adams,  he  told  him, '  He  would  give  him 
nothing.' — 'lam  sorry,' answered  Adams, 
'  that  you  do  know  what  charity  is,  since 
you  practise  it  no  better :  I  must  tell  you, 
if  you  trust  to  your  knowledge  for  your 
justification,  you  will  find  yourself  deceived, 
though  you  should  add  faith  to  it,  without 
good  works.' — '  Fellow,'  cries  Trulliber, 
'  dost  thou  speak  against  faith  in  my  house  ? 
Get  out  of  my  doors  :  1  ivill  no  longer  re- 
main under  the  same  roof  v/ith  a  wretch 
who  speaks  wantonly  of  faith  and  the  scrip- 
tures.'— '  Name  not  the  scriptures,'  says 
Adams.  '  How  I  not  name  the  scriptures ! 
Do  you  disbelieve  the  scriptures?'  cries 
Trulliber.  '  No ,  but  you  do,'  answered 
Adams,  '  if  I  may  reason  from  your  prac- 
tice ;  for  their  commands  are  so  explicit, 
and  their  rewards  and  punishments  so  im- 
mense, that  it  is  impossible  a  man  should 
steadfastly  believe  without  obeying.  Now, 
there  is  no  command  more  express,  no  duty 
more  frequently  enjoined,  than  charity. 
Whoever,  therefore,  is  void  of  charity,  I 
make  no  scruple  of  pronouncing  that  he  is 
no  Christian.' — '  I  would  not  advise  thee,' 
says  Trulliber,  '  to  say  that  I  am  no  Chris 
tian  :  I  won't  take  it  of  you  ;  for  I  believe  I 
am  as  good  a  man  as  thyself;'  (and  indeed, 
though  he  was  now  rather  too  corpulent  for 
athletic  exercise,  he  had,  in  his  youth,  been 
one  of  the  best  boxers  and  cudgel-player.s 
in  the  county.)  His  wife,  seeing  him  clench 
his  fist,  interposed,  and  beggedl  him  not  to 
fight,  but  show  himself  a  true  Christian, 
and  take  the  law  of  him.  As  nothing  could 
provoke  Adams  to  strike,  but  an  absolute 
assault  on  hims«>lf  or  his  friend,  he  smiled  at 
the  angry  look  and  gestures  o{  Trulliber : 
and  teUing  him,  he  was  sorry  to  see  such 
men  in  orders,  departed  without  further  cere- 
mony. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Jin  adventure,  the  consequence  of  a  nexo  instance 
which  Parsmi  Jldams  gave  of  his  forgetfulness. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  inn,  he  found 
Joseph  and  Fanny  sitting  together.  They 
were  so  far  from  thinking  his  absence  long, 
as  he  had  feared  they  would,  that  they  never 
once  missed  or  thought  of  him.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  often  assured  by  both,  that  they 
spent  these  hours  in  a  most  delightful  con- 
versation ;  but  as  I  never  could  prevail  on 
either  to  relate  it,  so  I  cannot  communicate 
it  to  the  reader. 

Adams  acquainted  the  ')vers  with  the  i' 
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success  of  his  cnterprisv;.  They  were  all 
greatly  confuunded,  none  bein<^  al>lc  to  pro- 
pose any  method  ofdepartinir,  till  Joseph  at 
last  advised  calling  in  the  hostess,  and  de- 
sinng  her  to  trust  them  ;  which  Fanny  said 
she  despaired  of  her  doing,  as  slie  was  one 
of  the  sourest-faced  women  she  Jiad  ever 
beheld. 

But  slie  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for 
the  hostess  was  no  sooner  asked  the  ques- 
tion, than  she  readily  agreed  ;  and  with  a 
courtesy  and  smile,  wished  them  a  good 
journey.  However,  lest  Fanny's  skill  in 
physiognomy  shoukl  be  called  into  question, 
we  will  venture  to  assign  one  reason  whicli 
mi^ht  probably  incline  her  to  this  confidence 
zna  good  humour.  When  Adams  said  he 
was  going  to  visit  his  brother,  he  had  unwit- 
tingly imposed  on  Joseph  and  Fanny  ;  who 
both  believed  he  meant  his  natural  brother, 
and  not  his  brother  in  divinity ;  and  had  so 
informed  the  hostess,  on  her  inquiry  after 
him.  Now  Mr.  Trullibcr  had,  by  his  pro- 
fessions of  piety,  by  his  m^avity,  austerity, 
reserve,  and  the  opinion  ol  his  great  wealth, 
so  great  an  autliority  in  his  parish,  that  they 
all  Uved  in  the  utmost  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion of  lum.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  liostess,  who  knew  it  was  in  his 
option  whether  she  should  ever  sell  another 
mug  of  drink,  did  not  dare  to  affront  his 
supposed  brother,  by  denying  liim  credit. 

They  were  now  just  on  their  departure, 
when  Adams  recollected  he  had  left  his 
great-coat  and  hat  at  Mr.  TruUiber's.  As 
he  was  not  desirous  of  renewing  liis  visit, 
the  hostess  herself,  having  no  servant  at 
home,  offered  to  fetch  them. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  expedient ;  for 
the  hostess  was  soon  undeceived  in  the  opin- 
ion she  had  entertained  of  Adams,  whom 
TruUiber  abused  in  the  grossest  terms,  espe- 
cially when  lie  heard  he  had  had  the  assur- 
ance to  pretend  to  be  his  near  relation. 

At  lier  return,  therefore,  she  entirely 
changed  her  note.  She  said,  '  Folks  might 
be  ashamed  of  travelling  about,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  what  they  were  not.  That 
taxes  were  high,  and  for  her  part  she  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  wliat  she  had  ;  s)ie  could 
not  therefore  possibly,  nor  Avould  she,  trust 
anybody;  no,  not  her  own  father.  That 
money  was  never  scarcer,  and  slie  wanted 
to  make  up  a  sum.  That  she  expected, 
therefore,  they  should  pay  their  reckoning 
before  they  left  the  house.' 

Adams  was  now  greatly  perplexed  ;  but 
ns  he  knew  that  he  could  easily  liave  bor- 
rowed such  a  sum  in  his  own  parish,  and 
as  he  knew  he  would  have  lent  it  himself  to 
any  mortal  in  distress,  so  he  took  fresh  cou- 
rage, and  sallied  out  all  round  the  parish, 
out  to  no  purpose ;  he  returned  as  penny- 
loss  as  he  went,  groaning  and  lament- 
mg  that  it  was  possible,  in  a  country  pro- 


fessing Christianity,  for  a  wretch  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-creatures  who 
abounded. 

Whilst  he  was  gone,  tlie  hostess,  who 
staid  as  a  sort  of  guard  with  Joseph  and 
Fanny,  entertained  them  with  the  goC'd' 
ness  of  Parson  TruUiber.  And,  indeed,  he 
had  not  only  a  very  good  character  as  to 
other  qualities  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
was  reputed  a  man  of  great  charity ;  for 
though  he  never  gave  a  farthing,  lie  had 
always  that  word  in  his  mouth. 

Adams  was  no  sooner  returned  the  se- 
cond time,  than  the  storm  mew  exceeding 
liigh,  the  hostess  declaring,  among  other 
things,  that  if  they  offered  to  stir  Avithout 
paying  her,  she  would  soon  overtake  them 
with  a  warrant. 

Plato  and    Aristotle,   or  somebody  else 
hath  said,  that  when  the  most  exquisite  ciin 
ning  fails,  chance  often  hits  the  mark,  and 
that  by  means  the  least  expected.     Virgil  ex 
presses  this  very  boldly, — 

Turne,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  en  I  aUulit  ultro. 

I  would  quote  more  great  men  if  I  could ; 
but  my  memory  not  permitting  me,  I  wiii 
proceed  to  exemplify  these  observations  by 
the  following  instance. 

There  chanced,  (for  Adams  had  not  cun- 
ning enough  to  contrive  it,)  to  be  at  that 
time  in  the  ale-house  a  fellow,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  drummer  in  an  Irish  regiment, 
and  now  travelled  the  country  as  a  pedlar. 
This  man  having  attentively  listened  to  the 
discourse  of  the  hostess,  at  last  took  Adams 
aside,  and  asked  him  what  the  sum  was  for 
which  they  were  detained.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed,  he  sighed,  and  said,  'He  was 
Sony  it  was  so  much ;  for  that  he  had  no 
more  than  six  shillings  and  sixpence  in  his 
pocket,  w*hich  he  would  lend  them  with  aP 
his  heart.'  Adams  gave  a  caper,  and  cried 
out,  '  It  would  do  ;  for  that  he  had  sixpence 
himself.'  And  thus  these  poor  people, 
who  could  not  engage  the  compassion  ol 
riches  and  piety,  were  at  length  delivered 
out  of  their  distress  by  the  charit}^  of  a  poor 
pedlar. 

I  shall  refer  it  to  my  reader  to  make  what 
observations  he  pleases  on  this  incident :  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  inform  him,  that,  after 
Adams  and  his  companions  had  returned 
him  a  thousand  thanks,  and  told  him  where 
he  might  call  to  be  repaid,  they  all  sallied 
out  of  the  house  without  any  compliments 
from  their  hostess,  or  indeed  without  pay- 
ing her  any ;  Adams  declaring  he  would 
take  particular  care  never  to  call  there 
again  ;  and  she,  on  her  side,  assuring  tlieiD 
she  wanted  no  such  quests. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

9  very  cnriuns  advenlure,  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
pave  a  much  [greater  instance  of  I  lie  honest  sim^ 
plicily  of  his  kcnrl^  than  of  his  experience  in  the 
toays  of  this  tcorld. 

Ocii  travellers  luid  Avalked  about  two 
niU's  lioju  that  inn  ;  which  they  Jiad  more 
•eaijon  j:  iiave  mistaken  lor  a  castle,  th;in 
Don  Quixote  ever  had  any  of  those  in  which 
he  so'n  uriicd,  yeeing  they  had  met  with 
such  dilliculty  in  escaping  out  of  its  walls ; 
when  tliey  came  to  a  parish,  and  beheld  a 
sign  of  mvitation  hanging  out.  A  gentle- 
aian  sat  smoking  a  pipe  at  the  door;  of 
vvhou'.  Adams  inquired  the  road,  and  re- 
ceived so  courteous  and  obliging  an  an- 
swer, accompanied  with  so  smiling  a  coun- 
tenance, that  the  good  parson,  whose  heart 
was  naturally  disposed  to  love  and  affection, 
began  to  ask  several  other  questions ;  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  parish,  and  who 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  house  whose  front 
they  then  had  in  prospect.  The  gentleman 
answered  as  obligingly  as  before ;  and  as  to 
the  house,  acquainted  him  it  was  his  own. 
He  then  proceeded  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  '  Sir,  I  presume  by  your  habit  you  are 
a  clergyman ;  and  as  you  are  travelling  on 
foot,  I  suppose  a  glass  of  good  beer  will  not 
be  disagreeable  to  you;  and  I  can  recom- 
mend my  landlord's  within,  as  some  of  the 
best  in  all  this  country.  What  say  you, 
will  you  halt  a  little  and  let  us  take  a  pipe 
toger.her  ?  there  is  no  better  tobacco  in  the 
kingdom.'  This  proposal  Avas  not  displeas- 
ing to  Adams,  who  had  allayed  his  thirst 
that  day  with  no  better  liquor  than  what 
Mrs.  TruUiber's  cellar  had  produced  ;  and 
which  was  indeed,  little  superior,  either  in 
riches  or  flavour,  to  that  which  distilled 
from  those  grains  her  generous  husband 
bestowed  on  his  hogs.  Having  therefore 
abundantly  tlianked  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  invitation,  and  bid  Joseph  and  Fanny 
follow  him,  he  entered  the  alehouse,  where 
a  large  loaf  and  cheese,  and  a  pitcher  of 
beer,  which  truly  answered  the  character 
given  of  it,  being  set  before  them,  the  three 
Travellers  fell  to  eating,  with  appetites  infi- 
nitely more  voracious  than  are  to  be  found 
at  the  most  exquisite  eating-houses  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James's. 

The  gentleman  expressed  gi-eat  delight 
in  the  hearty  and  cheeriul  behaviour  of 
Adams;  and  particularly  in  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  conversed  with  Joseph  and 
Fanny,  whom  he  often  called  his  children  ; 
a  term  he  explained  to  mean  no  more  than 
his  parishioners  ;  saying,  '  He  looked  on  all 
those  whom  God  had  intrusted  to  his  care, 
to  stand  to  him  in  that  relation.'  The 
gentleman,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  highly 
applauded  these  sentiments.  '  They  are, 
udeed/says  he  'the  trie   principles  of  a 


christian  divine;  and  I  heariily  wisj-*  Ihey 
were  universal ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  a  id 
sorry  to  say  the  parson  of  our  parish,  in- 
stead of  esteeming  his  j)()or  parishioners  us 
a  j)art  of  liis  lluuily,  seems  lather  to  con- 
sider them  as  not  of  the  same  species  with 
himself  Jtle  seldom  speaks  to  any,  unless. 
some  few  of  the  richest  of  us  ;  nay,  indeed, 
he  will  not  move  his  hat  to  the  others.  I 
often  laugh,  when  I  behold  him  on  Sundays 
strutting  along  the  churcii-yard,  like  a 
turkey-cock,  t-hrough  rows  of  his  parish 
ioners ;  who  bow  to  him  with  as  much  sub 
mission,  and  are  as  unregarded  as  a  set  of 
servile  courtiers  by  the  pri/udest  prince  in 
Christendom.  But  if  such  temporal  pride 
is  ridiculous,  surely  the  spiritual  is  odious 
and  detestable  ;  if  such  a  puffed-up  empty 
human  bladder,  strutting  in  princely  robes, 
justly  moves  one's  derision ;  surely  in  the 
habit  of  a  priest  it  must  raibC  our  scorn.' 

'  Doubtless,'  answered  Adams,  '  your 
opinion  is  right;  but  1  hope  such  examples 
are  rare.  The  clergy  whom  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  know  maintain  a  different  behaviour : 
and  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  that  the  readi- 
ness w^hich  too  many  of  the  laity  show  to 
contemn  the  order,  may  be  one  reason 
of  their  avoiding  too  much  humility.' — 
'  Very  true,  indeed,'  says  the  gentleman ; 
'  I  find,  sir,  you  are  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  and  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  ot 
knowing  you ;  perhaps  our  accidental  meet- 
ing may  not  be  disadvantageous  to  you 
neither.  At  present,  I  shall  only  say  to  you, 
that  the  incumbent  of  this  living  is  old  and 
infirm  ;  and  that  it  is  in  my  gift.  Doctor, 
give  me  your  hand;  and  assure  yourself  of 
it  at  his  decease.'  Adams  told  him,  '  He 
was  never  more  confounded  in  his  life,  tfian 
at  his  utter  incapacity  to  make  any  return 
to  such  noble  and  unmerited  generosity.' — 
'  A  mere  trifle,  sir,'  cries  the  gentleman, 
'  scarce  worth  your  acceptance ;  a  little 
more  than  three  hundred  a  year.  I  wish  it 
was  double  the  value,  for  your  sake.'  Adam.s 
bowed,  and  cried,  fiom  the  emotions  of 
gratitude ;  when  the  other  asked  him,  '  If 
he  was  married,  or  had  any  children,  be- 
sides those  in  the  spiritual  sense  he  had 
mentioned.' — '  Sir,'  replied  the  parson,  '  1 
have  a  wife  and  six  at  your  service.' — 
'  That  is  unlucky,'  says  the  gentleman ;  '  for 
I  would  otherwise  have  taken  you  into  my 
own  ho\ise  as  my  chaplain  ;  however,  I  have 
another  in  the  parish,  (for  the  parsonage- 
house  is  not  good  enough,)  which  I  will  fur- 
nish for  you.  Pray,  does  your  wife  under- 
stand a  dairy  ?' — '  I  can't  profess  she  does,' 
says  Adams.  'I  am  sorry  for  it,'  quoth 
the  gentleman  ;  '  I  would  have  given  you 
half  a  dozen  cows,  and  very  good  grounds 
to  have  maintained  them.' — '  Sir,'  saia 
Adams,  in  an  extacy,  '  you  are  too  liberal . 
indeed  you    are.' — ■'  Not  at   all,'  cries  tlic 
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pefiLfcnian  ;  '  I  esteem  riches  only  as  they 
i^ive  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  ;  and 
r  never  saw  one  wiiom  I  had  a  greater  incli- 
nation to  serve.'  At  which  words  he  siiook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  hini,  lie 
had  sufiicient  room  in  his  house  to  entertain 
him  and  his  iriends.  Adams  hen-jjed  he 
might  give  him  no  such  trouble  ;  that  they 
could  be  very  wcil  accomodated  in  the  liouse 
where  they  were ;  forgetting  they  had  not 
R  sixpenny  p'fce  among  them.  The  gen- 
tleman would  not  be  denied ;  and  informing 
himself  how  fhr  they  were  travelling,  fie 
saidj  it  was  too  long  a  journey  to  take  on  foot, 
and  begged  that  tney  would  favour  him,  by 
suffering  him  to  lend  them  a  servant  and 
horses  ;  adding  wittial,  that  if  they  would 
do  fiim  the  pleasure  of  their  company  only 
Iwo  days,  lie  would  furnish  them  witli  his 
coach  and  six.  Adams  turning  to  Joseph, 
Kaid,  '  How  lucky  is  this  gentleman's  good- 
ness to  you,  wlio  I  am  afraid  would  be 
scarce  able  to  liold  out  on  your  lame  leg;' 
and  then  addressing  the  person  who  made 
him  these  hberal  promises,  after  much  bow- 
ing, lie  cried  out,  'Blessed  be  the  hour 
ivhich  first  introduced  me  to  a  man  of  your 
rJiarity  ;  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  of  the 
true  primitive  kind,  and  an  fionour  to  the 
country  wherein  you  live.  I  would  willingly 
•aave  taken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
lo  liave  beheld  vou :  for  the  advantan-es 
ivhich  we  draw  from  your  goodness,  give 
me  little  pleasure,  in  comparison  of  what  I 
enjoy  for  your  own  sake,  when  I  consider 
the  treasures  you  are  by  these  means  laying 
up  for  yourself  in  a  country  that  passeth  not 
away.  We  will  therefore,  most  generous 
sir,  accept  your  goodness,  as  well,  the  enter- 
tainment you  have  so  kindly  offered  us  at 
your  house  this  evening,  as  the  accommo- 
dation of  your  horses  to-morrow  morning.' 
He  then  began  to  search  for  his  hat,  as  did 
Joseph  for  his;  and  both  they  and  Fanny 
were  in  order  of  departure,  when  the  gen- 
tleman stopping  short,  and  seeming  to  me- 
ditate by  himself  for  the  space  of  a  minute, 
exclaimed  thus :  '  Sure  never  any  thing 
wiis  so  unlucky;  I  had  forgot  my  liouse- 
keeper  was  gone  abroad,  and  hath  lock'd 
up  all  my  rooms ;  indeed,  I  would  break 
them  open  for  you,  but  shall  not  be  able  to 
f'urnish  you  with  a  bed  ;  for  she  lias  like- 
wise put  aAvay  all  my  linen.  I  am  glad 
it  entered  into  my  head,  before  I  liad 
pven  you  the  trouble  of  walking  there ; 
besides,  I  believe  you  will  find  better  ac- 
commodations here  than  you  expected. 
Landlord,  you  can  provide  good  beds  for 
these  people,  can';  you  r' — '  \  es,  and  ])lease 
\our  worship,'  cries  the  host,  'and  such 
as  no  lor(<  fv-  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
kingdon*  rxod  be  ashamed  to  lie  in.' — '  I 
urn  fiearliiy  sorry,'  says  the  gentleman, 
fi>r  this  disappointment.     I  am  resolved  I 


will  never  suffer  her  to  carry  away  rlie  keya 
again.' — '  Pray,  sir,  let  it  not  make  you  un- 
easy,' cries  Adams  ;  '  we  shall  do  very  well 
here;  and  tfic  loan  of  your  horses  is  a  fa- 
vour we  shall  Ije  incapable  of  making  any 
return  to.' — '  Ay  !'  said  tfie  squire,  '  the 
horses  shall  attend  you  here,  at  what  hour 
in  the  morning  you  please.'  And  now,  af 
ter  many  civiliti«is  too  tedious  to  enumerate, 
many  squeezes  by  the  hand,  with  most  affec- 
tionate looks  and  smiles  at  each  other,  and 
after  appointing  the  fiorses  at  seven  tfie  next 
morning,  tlie  gentleman  took  his  leave  of 
them  and  departed  to  fiis  own  house. 
Adams  and  his  companions  returned  to  tlie 
table,  where  the  parson  smoked  another 
pipe,  and  then  they  all  retired  to  rest. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  very  early,  and  called 
Joseph  out  of  his  bed,  between  whom  a  very 
fierce  dispute  ensued,  whether  Fanny  should 
ride  behind  Joseph,  or  behind  the  gentle- 
man's servant;  Joseph  insisting  on  it,  that 
he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  was  as  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  Fanny  as  any  other 
person  could  be.  But  Adams  would  not 
agree  to  it,  and  declared  he  would  not  trust 
her  behind  him;  for  that  he  was  weaker 
than  he  imagined  himself  to  be. 

This  dispute  continued  a  long  time,  and 
had  begun  to  be  very  hot,  when  a  servant 
arrived  from  their  good  friend,  to  acquaint 
them,  that  he  was  unfortunately  prevented 
from  lending  them  any  horses  ;  I'or  that  his 
groom  had,  unknown  to  him,  put  his  whole 
stable  under  a  course  of  physic. 

This  advice  presently  struck  the  two  dis- 
putants dumb !  Adams  cried  out,  '  Was 
ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  as  this  poor  gen- 
tleman ?  I  protest  I  am  more  sorry  on  his 
account  than  on  my  own.  You  see,  Jo- 
seph, how  this  goodnatured  man  is  treated 
by  his  servants ;  one  locks  up  his  linen, 
another  physics  his  horses  ;  and  I  suppose, 
by  his  being  at  this  house  last  night,  the 
butler  had  locked  up  his  cellar.  Bless  us  ! 
how  good-nature  is  used  in  tliis  world  !  I 
protest  I  am  more  concerned  on  his  account 
than  my  own.' — '  So  am  not  I,' cries  Joseph  ; 
'  not  that  I  am  much  troubled  about  walking 
on  foot ;  all  my  concern  is,  how  we  shall  get 
out  of  the  house,  unless  God  sends  another 
pedlar  to  redeem  us.  But  certainly  this  gen- 
tleman has  such  an  affection  for  you,  that  he 
would  lend  you  a  larger  sum  than  we  ov»-e 
here,  wliich  is  not  above  four  or  five  shil- 
lings.'-' Very  true,  child,'  answered  Adams ; 
'  I  will  write  a  letter  to  him,  and  will  even 
venture  to  solicit  him  for  three  half  crowns  : 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  having  two  or  three 
shillings  in  our  pocket  ;  as  we  nave  fuli 
forty  miles  to  travel,  we  may  p<~)ssibly  have 
occasion  for  them.' 

Fanny  being  now  risen,  Joseph  paid  her 
a  visit,  and  lei\  Adams  to  write  lis  letter 
which,  having  finished,  he  despatciied  a  boy 
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leilh  it  to  the  jj^ciUlcman,  and  tlier  seated 
■^ihnseir  by  the  door,  Htrhted  liis  pipe,  and 
betook  hiiiLsellto  meditation. 

The  boy  staying  lonir^u'  than  seenie'l  to 
be  necessary,  Jo.sei)h,  wiio  witli  Fanny  was 
/low  returned  to  tlie  parson,  expressed  some 
apprehensions  that  the  gentleman's  steward 
had  locked  up  his  purse  too.  To  which 
Adams  answered,  '  It  might  very  possibly 
be ;  and  he  should  wonder  at  no  liberties 
which  the  dev^il  might  put  into  the  head  of  a 
wicked  servant  to  take  with  so  worthy  a 
master ;'  but  added,  '  that  as  the  sum  was 
so  small,  so  noble  a  gentleman  would  be 
easily  able  to  procure  it  in  the  parish,  though 
he  had  it  not  in  his  own  pocket.  Indeed,' 
»;ays  he, 'if  it  was  four  or  five  guineas,  or 
any  such  large  quantity  of  money,  it  might 
be  a  d liferent  matter.' 

They  were  now  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
;-)ver  some  toast  and  ale,  when  the  boy  re- 
turned, and  informed  them  that  the  gentle- 
man was  not  at  home.  '  Very  well  I'  cries 
Adams  ;  'but  v/hy,  child,  did  you  not  stay 
till  his  return  ?  Go  back  again,  my  good 
boy,  arid  wait  for  his  coming  home :  he  can- 
tiot  be  gone  far,  as  his  horses  are  all  sick ; 
ind  besides,  he  had  no  intention  to  go 
tbroad,  for  he  invited  us  to  spend  this  day 
and  to-morrow  at  his  house.  Therefore  go 
back,  child,  and  tarry  till  his  return  home.' 
The  messenger  departed,  and  was  back 
again  with  great  expedition  bringing  an  ac- 
count that  the  gentleman  was  gone  a  long 
journey,  and  would  not  be  at  home  again 
this  month.  At  these  words  Adams  seemed 
greatly  confounded,  saying,  '  This  must  be 
a  sudden  accident,  as  the  sickness  or  death 
of  a  relation,  or  some  such  unforeseen  mis- 
fortune;' and  then  turning  to  Joseph,  cried, 
•  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me  to  have  bor- 
rowed this  money  last  night.'  Joseph,  smi- 
ling, answered,  '  He  was  very  much  de- 
ceived, if  the  gentleman  would  not  have 
found  some  excuse  to  avoid  lending  it.' — '  I 
own,'  says  he,  '  I  was  never  much  pleased 
with  his  professing  so  much  kindness  for 
you  at  first  sight ;  for  I  have  heard  the  gen- 
tlemen of  our  cloth  in  London  tell  many 
such  stories  of  their  masters.  But  when 
the  boy  brought  the  message  back  of  his 
not  being  at  home,  I  presently  knew  what 
would  follow ;  for  whenever  a  man  of  fa- 
shion doth  not  care  to  fulfil  his  promises, 
the  custom  is,  to  order  his  servants  that  he 
w\\\  never  be  at  home  to  the  person  so  pro- 
mised. In  London,  they  call  it  denying 
him.  I  have  myself  denied  Sir  Thomas 
Booby  above  a  himdred  times ;  and  when 
the  man  hath  danced  attendance  for  about 
a  month,  or  sometimes  longer,  he  is  ac- 
quainted, in  the  end,  that  the  gentleman  is 
pone  out  of  town,  and  could  do  nothing  in 
the  business.' — '  Good  Lord  !'  says  Adams, 

what   wickedness   is   there  in  the   chris- 
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tian  world  !  I  profess  almost  equal  to  wljaf 
I  liave  read  of  the  heathens.  But  surely, 
Joseph,  your  Buspicijns  of  this  gentleman 
must,  be  unjust;  for  what  a  silly  fellow 
nmst  he  be,  who  would  do  the  devil's  work 
I'or  nothing!  and  canst  thou  tell  me  any  in- 
terest he  could  possibly  propose  to  himself, 
by  deceiving  us  in  his  professions?' — 'It  is 
not  for  me,'  answered  Joseph,  '  to  give  rea 
sons  for  what  men  do,  to  a  gentleman  oi 
your  learning.' — '  You  say  right,'  quoth 
Adams :  '  knowledge  of  men  is  only  to  be 
learnt  from  books;  Plato  and  Seneca  fvr 
that;  and  those  are  authors,  I  am  afraid, 
child,  you  never  read.' — '  Not  I,  sir,  truly,' 
answered  Joseph ;  '  all  I  know  is,  it  is  a 
maxim  among  the  gentlemen  of  our  cloth, 
that  those  masters,  who  promise  the  mos*.^ 
perform  the  least;  and  I  have  often  heard 
them  say,  they  have  found  the  largest  vaiis 
in  those  families  where  they  were  not  pro- 
mised any.  But,  sir,  instead  of  considering 
any  farther  these  matters,  it  would  be  our 
wise&it  way  to  contrive  some  method  of  get- 
ting out  of  this  house  ;  for  the  generous  gen- 
tleman, instead  of  doing  us  any  service,  hath 
left  us  the  whole  reckoning  to  pay.'  Adams 
Avas  going  to  answer,  when  their  host  came 
in,  and,  with  a  kind  of  jeering  smile,  said, 
'  Well,  masters !  the  squire  hath  not  sent 
his  horses  for  you  yet.  Laud  help  me !  how 
easily  some  folks  make  promises  1" — '  Howl* 
says  Adams,  '  have  you  ever  known  him  U 
do  any  thing  of  this  kind  before?' — 'Ay 
marry  have  I,'  answered  the  host;  '  it  is  no 
business  of  mine,  you  know,  sir,  to  say  any 
thing  to  a  gentleman  to  his  face  ;  but  now 
he  is  not  here,  I  will  assure  you,  he  hath 
not  his  fellow  within  the  three  next  market 
towns.  I  own  I  could  not  help  laughing, 
when  I  heard  him  offer  you  the  living ;  lor 
thereby  hangs  a  good  jest.  I  thought 
he  would  have  offered  you  my  house 
next,  for  one  is  no  more  his  to  dispose  of 
than  the  other.'  At  these  words,  Adams, 
blessin;^  himself,  declared,  '  he  had  never 
read  ot  such  a  monster.  But  what  vexes 
me  most,'  says  he,  '  is,  that  he  hath  decoyed 
us  into  running  up  a  long  debt  with  you, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  pay,  for  we  have 
no  money  about  us ;  and  what  is  worse, 
live  at  such  a  distance,  that  if  you  should 
trust  us,  I  am  afraid  you  would  lose  your 
money,  for  want  of  our  finding  any  conven- 
iency  of  sending  it.' — '  Trust  you,  master  !' 
says  the  host ;  '  that  I  will  with  all  my  heart. 
I  honour  the  clergy  too  much  to  deny 
trusting  one  of  them  for  such  a  trifle  ;  be- 
sides, I  like  your  fear  of  never  paying  mc 
I  have  lost  many  a  debt  in  my  life-time* 
but  was  promised  to  be  paid  them  all  in  ti 
very  short  time.  I  wil.  score  this  reckoning 
for  the  novelty  of  it.  It  is  the  first,  I  do 
assure  you,  of  its  kind.  But  what  pay  you, 
master  shall  we  have  t'other  iK>t  before  we 
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part  ?  It  v/ill  waste  but  a  little  chalk  more; 
and  if  you  never  pay  me  a  shilling,  the  loss 
will  not  ruin  me.^  Adams  liked  tiie  invita- 
tion very  well,  especially  as  it  was  delivered 
with  so  hearty  an  accent.  He  shook  his 
host  by  the  hand,  and  thanking  him,  said, 
'He  would  tarry  another  pot,  rather  lor  the 
pleasure  oi"  such  worthy  company,  than 
lor  the  liquor ;'  adding,  '  he  was  glad  to 
i'md  some  Christians  left  in  tlie  kingdom, 
for  that  he  almost  began  to  suspect  that  he 
►vas  S())0urnin<T  in  a  country  inhahited  only 
by  Jews  and  Turks.' 
'  The  kind  hast  produced  the  liquor,  and 
Joseph  with  Fanny  retired  into  the  garJen; 
where,  while  they  solaced  themselves  with 
amorous  discourse,  Adams  sat  down  with 
his  host ;  and  both  filling  their  glasses  and 
lighting  their  pipes,  they  began  that  dia- 
logue which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

^  dialogue  between  Mr.  Abraham  Jldams  and  his 
host,  which,  by  the  disagreement  in  their  opinions, 
seemed  to  threaten  an  unlucky  catastrophe,  ha-d 
it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  return  of  the 
lovers. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  host,  '  I  assure  you,  you 
are  not  the  first  to  whom  our  squire  hath 
promised  more  than  he  liath  performed. 
He  is  so  famous  tor  this  practice,  that  his 
word  will  not  be  taken  for  much  by  those 
who  know  him.  I  remember  a  young  fel- 
low whom  he  promised  his  parents  to  make 
an  exciseman.  The  poor  people,  who 
could  ill  atford  it,  bred  their  son  to  writ- 
ing and  accounts,  and  other  learning,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  place ;  and  the  boy  held 
up  his  head  above  his  condition  with  these 
hopes ;  nor  would  he  go  to  plough,  nor  to 
any  other  kind  of  work ;  and  went  con- 
stantly drest  as  fine  as  could  be,  with  two 
clean  Holland  shirts  a  week,  and  this  for 
several  years  ;  till  at  last  he  followed  the 
squire  up  to  London,  thinking  there  to 
mind  him  of  his  promises ;  but  he  could 
never  get  sight  of  him.  So  that  being  out 
of  money  and  business,  he  fell  into  evil 
company,  and  wicked  courses;  and  in  the 
end  caine  to  a  sentence  of  transportation, 
the  news  of  which  broke  the  mother's  heart. 
— I  will  tell  you  another  true  story  of  him  : 
There  was  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  farmer, 
who  had  two  sons  whom  he  bred  up  to  the 
business.  Pretty  lads  they  were.  Nothing 
would  serve  the  squire,  but  that  the  young- 
est must  be  made  a  parson.  Upon  which, 
he  persuaded  the  father  to  send  him  to 
Hchool,  promising  that  he  would  afterwards 
maintain  him  at  the  university  ;  and  when 
he  was  of  a  proper  age,  give  him  a  living. 
But  after  the  lad  had  "been  seven  years  at 
srhO(»l  and  his  fatb.er  brouf?;ht  him  to  the 


squire,  with  a  e^ter  from  liis  master,  that 
he  was  fit  ihr  the  university  ;  the  squire 
instead  of  minding  liis  promise,  or  send 
ing  him  thither  at  his  expense,  only  told  hi- 
father  that  the  young  man  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  it  was  a  pity  he  could  n()tafi()rd  to  keep 
him  at  Oxford  l()r  fijur  or  five  years  more, 
by  which  time,  if  he  could  get  him  a  curacy, 
he  might  have  him  ordained.  Tlie  faiiner 
said,  '  He  was  not  a  man  sufiicient  to  do 
any  such  thing.'  '  Why  then,'  answered 
the  squire, '  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  given 
him  so  much  learning;  for  if  he  cannot  get 
his  living  by  that,  it  will  rather  spoil  him  i'or 
any  thing  else  ;  and  your  other  son,  wlio  can 
hardly  write  his  name,  will  do  more  at 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  is  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  he.'  And  indeed  so  it 
proved ;  for  the  poor  lad,  not  finding  friends 
to  maintain  him  in  his  learning,  as  he  had 
expected,  and  being  unwilling  to  work,  fell 
to  drinking,  though  he  was  a  very  sober  lad 
before ;  and  in  a  short  time,  partly  with 
grief,  and  partly  with  good  liquor,  ILdl  'm\o 
3.  consu-mption,  and  died. — Nay,  1  can  teil 
you  more  still :  There  was  another,  a  yoimi^ 
woman,  and  the  handsomest  in  ail  this 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  enticed  up  to 
London,  promising  to  make  her  a  gentle- 
woman to  one  of  your  women  of  quality  ; 
but  instead  of  keeping  his  word,  we  have 
since  heard,  after  having  a  child  by  lier  liim- 
self,  she  became  a  common  whore ;  then 
kept  a  cofiee-house  in  Covent-garden;  and 
a  little  after  died  of  the  French  distemper  in 
a  jail. — I  could  tell  you  many  more  stories : 
but  how  do  you  imagine  he  served  me  my- 
self? You  must  know,  sir  I  was  bred  a 
seafaring  man,  and  have  been  many  voy 
ages  ;  till  at  last  I  came  to  be  master  of  a 
siiip  myself,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making 
a  ibrtune,  when  I  was  attacked  by  one  of 
those  cursed  guarda-costas,  who  took  our 
ships  before  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and 
after  a  fight,  wherein  I  lost  the  greater  part 
of  my  crew,  my  rigging  being  all  demolish- 
ed, and  two  shots  received  between  wind 
and  water,  I  was  forced  to  strike.  The 
villains  carried  ott'  my  ship,  a  brigantine  of 
150  tons, — a  pretty  creature  she  was, — and 
put  me,  a  man,  and  a  boy,  into  a  little  bad 
pink,  in  which,  with  much  ado,  we  at 
last  made  Falmouth;  though  I  believe  the 
Spaniards  did  not  imagine  she  could  possi- 
bly live  a  day  at  sea.  Upon  my  return 
hither,  where  my  wife,  who  was  of  this 
country,  then  lived,  the  squire  told  me  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  defence  I  had  made 
against  the  enemy,  that  he  did  not  fear 
getting  me  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  of  a 
man  of  war,  if  I  would  accept  of  it;  which 
I  thankfully  assured  him  I  would.  Well 
sir,  two  or  three  years  passed,  during  which 
I  had  many  repeated  promises,  not  cnlj 
from  the  squire,  but,  (as  he  told  me,)  from 
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Iht  lords  of  tlic  p.dmlrally.  He  never  re- 
lumed f'n)iu  Ejondon,  hut  I  was  assured  I 
niif^ht  be  sntislied  now,  for  I  was  C(M'taiu  of 
iJie  first  vacancy  ;  and  what  surprises  me 
^lill,  wiien  I  rellect  on  if,  these  assurances 
were  given  me  witli  no  less  confidence,  alter 
BO  many  disappointments,  than  at  first.  At 
last,  sir,  «rrowing  Aveary,  and  somewhat  sus- 
picious, after  so  nuicli  delay,  I  wrote  to  a 
friend  ijji  London,  who  I  knew  had  some 
acquainunce  at  the  best  house  in  the  admi- 
ralty, and  desired  him  to  back  the  squire's 
interest;  for  indeed  I  feared  he  had  solicited 
the  affair  with  more  coldness  than  he  pre- 
tended. And  what  answer  do  you  tliink 
my  friend  sent  me  ?  Truly,  sir,  he  ac- 
quainted me  that  the  squire  had  never  men- 
tioned my  name  at  the  admiralty  in  his  life  ; 
and  unless  I  had  much  faithfuller  interest, 
advised  me  to  give  over  my  pretensions; 
which  I  immediately  did,  and,  w^ith  the  con- 
currence of  my  wife,  resolved  to  set  up  an 
alehouse,  where  you  are  heartily  welcome  ; 
and  so  my  service  to  you ;  and  may  the 
squire,  and  all  such  sneakin;^  rascals  go  to 
the  devil  together.' — '  O  fie !    says  Adams, 

*  O  fie !  He  is  indeed  a  wicked  man  ;  but 
G — d  will,  I  hope,  turn  his  heart  to  repent- 
ance. Nay,  if  he  could  but  once  sec  the 
meanness  of  this  detestable  vice  ;  would  he 
but  once  reflect  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
scandalous,  as  well  as  pernicious  liars,  sure 
he  must  despise  himself  to  so  intolerable  a 
degree,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  a  moment  in  such  a  course. 
.And  to  confess  the  truth,  notwithstanding 
the  baseness  of  this  character,  which  he 
nath  too  well  deserved,  he  hath  in  his  coun- 
tenance sufficient  symptoms  of  that  bona 
indoles,  that  sweetness  of  disposition,  which 
llirnishes  out  a  good  Christian.' — '  Ah,  mas- 
ter, master  I'  says  the  host,  '  if  you  had 
travelled  as  far  as  I  have,  and  conversed 
with  the  many  nations  where  I  have  traded, 
you  would  not  rrive  any  credit  to  a  man's 
countenance.  Symptoms  in  his  counte- 
nance, quotha  !  1  would  look  there  perhaps, 
to  see  whether  a  man  had  had  the  small-pox, 
hut  for  nothing  else.'  He  spoke  this  with 
so  little  regard  to  the  parson's  observation, 
that  it  a  good  deal  nettled  him ;  and  taking 
})is  pipe  hastily  from  his  mouth,  he  thus 
answered :  '  Master  of  mine,  perhaps  I 
have  travelled  a  great  deal  farther  than 
you,  without  the  assistance  of  a  ship.  Do 
you  imagine  sailing  by  diflerent  cities  or 
countries  is  travellinix?     No. 

'CcElum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant.' 

*  I  can  go  farther  in  an  afternoon  than  you 
in  a  twelve-month.  What,  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  per- 
haps the  walls  of  Carthage.  Nay,  you  'nav 
liave  lieard  Scylla,  and  seen  Charybdts; 
*ou  mav  liave   entered    the   closcU    where 


Archimedes  was  found  at  the  taking  of 
Syracuse.  I  suppose  you  have  sailed  among 
the  Cyclades,  and  passed  the  famous  straits 
which  take  their  name  from  the  unfortunate 
H<;lle,  whose  fiite  is  sweetly  deccribcd  by 
Apollonius  llhodius ;  you  have  passed  the 
very  spot,  I  conceive,  where  Daedalus  fell 
into  that  sea,  his  waxen  v/ings  being  melted 
by  the  sun ;  you  have  traversed  the  Euxine 
sea,  I  make  no  doubt;  nay,  you  may  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  and  call- 
ed at  Colchis,  to  see  if  there  is  ever  another 
golden  fleece.' — '  Not  I,  truly,  master,'  an- 
swered the  host :  '  I  nevx-r  touched  at  any 
of  these  places.' — '  But  I  have  been  at  all 
these,'  replied  Adams.  '  Then,  I  suppose,' 
cries  tlic  host,  '  you  have  been  at  the  East 
Indies ;  for  there  are  no  such,  I  will  he 
sworn,  either  in  the  West  or  the  Levant.' 
'  Pray,  where  is  the  Levant  ?'  quoth  Adams  : 
'  that  should  be  in  the  East  Indies  by  right.' 
— '  O  ho !  you  are  a  pretty  traveller,'  cries 
the  host,  '  and  not  know  the  Levant.  My 
service  to  you,  master ;  you  must  not  tnlk 
of  these  things  with  me,  you  must  not  tip 
us  the  traveller  ;  it  won't  go  here.' — '  Since 
thou  art  so  dull  to  misunderstand  me  still,' 
quoth  Adams, '  I  will  inform  thee,  the  travel- 
ling I  mean  is  in  books,  the  only  way  of 
travelling  by  which  any  knowledge  is  to  be 
acquired.  From  them  I  learn  what  I  assert- 
ed just  now,  that  nature  generally  im.prints 
such  a  portraiture  of  the  mind  in  the  coun- 
tenance, that  a  skilful  physiognomist  will 
rarely  be  deceived.  I  presume  you  have 
never  read  the  story  of  Socrates  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  I  will  tell  it  you  :  A  cer- 
tain physiognomist  asserted  of  Socrates, 
that  he  plainly  discovered  by  his  features 
that  he  was  a  rogue  in  his  nature.  A  cha- 
racter so  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  all  this 
great  man's  actions,  and  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  concerning  him,  incensed  the 
boys  of  Athens  so  that  they  threw  stones  at 
the  physiognomist,  and  would  havt:  demo- 
lished him  for  his  ignorance,  had  not  Socra- 
tes himself  prev^ented  them  by  confessing 
the  truth  of  his  observations,  and  acknow- 
ledging, that,  though  he  corrected  his  dispo- 
sition by  philosophy,  he  was  indeed  natu- 
rally as  inclined  to  vice  as  had  been  pre- 
dicated of  him.  Now,  pray  resolve  me,-  - 
how  should  a  man  knovv  tliis  story,  if  he 
had  not  read  it:' — *  Well,  master,'  said  the 
host,  '  and  what  siirnifies  it  whether  a  man 
knows  it  or  no?  He  Avlio  goes  abroad  as  I 
have  done,  will  always  have  opportunities 
enough  of  knowing  the  world  without  trou- 
bling his  head  with  Socrates  or  any  such 
fellows.' — '  Friend,'  cries  Adams,  '  if  a  man 
should  sail  round  the  world,  and  anchor  m 
every  harbour  of  it,  without  learning,  he 
Avould  return  home  as  ignorant  as  he  weiif 
out.' — '  Lord  help  you,'  answered  the  nost : 
'  there  was  my  boatswain,  poor  fellow  !  he 
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could  scarce  either  write  or  read,  and  ye;  he 
would  naviorate  a  ship  with  any  master  jl'a 
man  of  war  ;  and  a  very  pretty  knowledge 
o{  trade  he  had  too.' — '  Trade,'  answered 
Adams,  'as  Aristotle  proves  in  his  first  chap- 
ter of  Politics,  is  below  a  philosopher,  and 
unnatural  as  it  is  managed  now.'  The  host 
looked  steadfastly  at  Adams,  and  after  a 
minute's  silence  asked  him,  '  If  lie  was  one 
i)t'  tiie  writers  of  the  Gazetteers  ?  fori  have 
lieard,'  says  he,  '  they  are  writ  by  parsons.' 
— '  Gazetteers  I'  answered  Adams ;  '  What 
is  that  ?' — '  It  is  a  dirty  newspaper,'  replied 
the  host,  '  which  hath  been  given  away  all 
over  tlie  nation  for  these  many  years,  to 
abuse  trade  and  honest  men,  whieli  I  would 
not  suder  to  lie  on  my  table,  though  it  hath 
been  offered  me  for  nothing.' 

'  Not  I,  truly,'  said  Adams  ;  *  I  never 
write  any  thing  but  sermons ;  and  I  assure 
you  I  am  no  enemy  to  trade,w}iilst  it  is  con- 
sistent with  honesty;  nay,  I  have  always 
looked  on  the  tradesman  as  a  very  valuable 
member  of  society,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to 
none  but  the  man  of  learning.' — '  No,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  not,  nor  to  him  neither,'  answered 
ihe  host.  '  Of  what  use  would  learning  be 
in  a  country  without  trade  ?  W^hat  would 
all  you  parsons  do  to  clothe  your  backs  and 
feed  your  bellies  ?  Who  fetches  you  your 
•iJks,  and  your  linens,  and  your  wines,  and 


all  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  I  speak  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  sailors.' — '  You  should 
say  the  extravagancies  of  life,'  replied  the 
parson;  'but  admit  they  were  the  necessa- 
ries, there  is  something  more  necessary  than 
life  itself,  which  is  provided  by  learninrr ; 
I  mean  the  learning  of  the  clergy.  Who 
clothes  you  with  piety,  meekness,  liumility, 
charity,  patience,  and  all  the  other  christian 
virtues?  Who  feeds  your  souls  with  the 
milk  of  brotherly  love,  and  diels  them  with 
all  the  dainty  ibod  of  holiness,  which  at 
once  cleanses  them  of  all  impure  carnal  af- 
fections, and  fattens  them  with  tlie  truly 
rich  spirit  of  grace.  Who  dotli  this?' — 
'Ay,  who,  indeed!' cries  the  host;  '  for  I  dC' 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  suci^ 
clothing,  or  such  feeding.  And  so  in  the 
mean  time,  master,  my  service  to  you.' — 
Adams  was  ffoino*  to  answer  witli  some 
severity,  when  Joseph  and  r  anny  returned, 
and  pressed  his  departure  so  eagerly,  that 
he  would  not  refuse  them  ;  and  so  graspino 
his  crabstick,  he  took  leave  of  Jus  host, 
(neither  of  them  being  so  well  pleased  with 
each  other  as  they  had  been  at  their  first 
sitting  down  together,)  and  with  Joseph  and 
Fanny,  who  both  expressed  much  impa- 
tience, departed,  and  now  all  together  tz 
newed  their  journey. 


BOOK    III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Matter  prefatory  in  praise  of  biography. 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  v.'hich 
may  be  vulgarly  given  to  the  authority  of 
those  romance  writers  who  entitle  their 
hooks,  "  the  History  of  England,  the  His- 
tory of  France,  of  Spain,  &.c."  it  is  most 
certain,  that  truth  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
works  of  those  who  celebrate  the  lives  of 
great  men,  and  are  commonly  called  biogra- 
phers, as  the  others  should  indeed  be  term- 
ed topographers,  or  chorographers  :  words 
which  might  well  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween them ;  it  being  the  business  of  the 
latter,  chiefly  to  describe  countries  and  cities, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  maps,  they  do 

Sretty  justly,  and  may  be  depended  upon  ; 
ut  as  to  the  actions  and  characters  of  men, 
Vlieir  writings  are  not  quite  so  authentic,  ot' 
which  there  needs  no  other  proof  than  those 
eternal  contradictions  occurring  between 
two  topographers,  who  undertake  the  his- 
tory of^  the  same  country  :  for  instance,  be- 
tween my  lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Whit- 
•ick,  between  Mr.  Echard  and  Rapin,  and 


many  others;  where,  facts  being  set  fbitl 
in  a  different  light,  every  reader  believes  a* 
he  pleases  ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  judicioiu 
and  suspicious  very  justly  esteem  the  whole 
as  no  other  than  a  romance,  in  T\hich  the 
writer  hath  indulged  a  happy  and  fertile  in 
vention.  But  though  these  widely  differ  in 
the  narrative  of  facts ;  some  ascribing  vic- 
tory to  the  one,  and  others  to  the  other  party  ; 
some  representing  the  same  man  as  «  rogue, 
while  others  ffive  him  a  irreat  and  honest 
character  ;  yet  all  agree  in  the  scene  where 
the  fact  is  supposed  to  have  happened  ;  and 
where  the  person,  who  is  both  a  rogue  and 
an  honest  man,  lived.  Now,  with  us  bio- 
graphers the  case  is  different;  the  facts  we 
deliver  may  be  relied  on,  though  we  often 
mistake  the  age  and  country  wherein  thr*^ 
happened  :  for  though  it  may  be  worth  the 
examination  of  critics,  whether  the  shepherd 
Chrysostom,  who,  as  Cervantes  informs  us, 
died  for  love  ofthe  fair  Marcella,  who  hated 
him,  was  ever  in  Spain,  will  any  one  doubt 
but  that  such  a  silly  fellow  hath  really  exist- 
ed ?  Is  there  in  the  world  such  a  sceptic  as 
to  disbelieve  the  madness  of  Caidenio,  the 
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pt-rluly  of  F^cnlinaiid,  the  impertinent  curi- 
isity  of  Anyeliuo,  the  weakness  if  Cuniilla, 
the  irrosohite  friendsliip  of  Lothario;  thou^li 
perliaps,  as  to  the  time  and  place  wiicre 
those  several  persons  lived,  that  <^ood  liisto- 
rian  may  he  (iei)loral)ly  deficient.  ]3ut  the 
.Tiost  known  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
true  history  of  Gil  JJlas,  wlierc  the  inimitahlc 
biograjiher  hath  made  a  notorious  blunder  in 
the  country  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  who  used  liis 
atients  as  a  vintner  does  his  wine-vessels, 
y  letting  out  their  blood,  and  filling  them 
up  with  Water.  Doth  not  every  one,  who 
is  the  least  versed  in  physical  history,  know 
that  Spain  was  not  the  country  in  which 
this  (^>ctor  lived  ?  The  same  writer  hath 
likewise  erred  in  the  country  of  his  arch- 
bishop, as  well  as  that  of  those  great  per- 
sonages whose  understandings  were  too  sub- 
lime to  taste  any  thing  but  tragedy,  and  in 
many  others.  The  same  mistakes  may  like- 
wise be  observed  in  Scarron,  the  Arabian 
Nights,  the  History  of  Marianne  and  le 
Paison  Parvenu,  and  perhaps  some  few 
other  writers  of  this  class,  whom  I  have  not 
read,  or  do  not  at  present  recollect ;  for  I 
would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  compre- 
hend those  persons  of  surprising  genius,  the 
authors  of  immense  romances,  or  the  mod- 
ern novel  and  Atalantis  writers  ;  who,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  nature  or  history, 
record  ])ersons  who  never  were,  or  will  be, 
and  facts  which  never  did,  nor  possibly  can, 
liappen ;  whose  heroes  are  of  their  own 
creation,  and  their  brains  the  chaos  whence 
all  the  materials  are  selected.  Not  that  such 
writers  deserve  no  honour;  so  far  otherwise, 
that  perhaps  they  merit  the  highest :  for 
what  can  be  nobler  than  to  be  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  wonderful  extent  of  human  ge- 
nius? One  may  apply  to  them  what  Bal- 
zac says  of  Aristotle,  that  they  are  a  second 
nature,  (for  they  have  no  communication 
with  the  first ;  by  which  authors  of  an  in- 
ferior class,  who  cannot  stand  alone,  are 
obliged  to  support  themselves,  as  with 
crutches ;)  but  these  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking  seem  to  be  possessed  of  those  stilts, 
which  tlie  excellent  Voltaire  tells  us,  in  his 
Letters,  "  carry  the  genius  far  off,  but  with 
an  irreiriilar  pace."  Indeed,  far  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  reader. 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

But  to  return  to  the  former  class,  who 
are  contented  to  copy  nature,  instead  of 
forming  originals  from  the  confused  heap 
of  matter  in  their  own  brains  ;  is  not  such 
z.  book  as  that  which  records  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  more 
worthy  the  name  of  a  history  that  even 
Mariana's :  for  whereas  the  latter  is  con- 
fined 10  a  particular  period  of  time,  and  to 
5  particular  nation ;  the  former  is  the  his- 
jory  of  the  world  m  general,  at  least,  that 


part  which  is  polished  by  la\va,  arts,  and 
sciences  ;  and  of  that  from  the  time  it  was 
first  ])olished  to  this  day ;  nay,  and  forwards 
as  long  as  it  shall  so  remain. 

I  shall  now  i)roceed  to  aj)ply  these  obser- 
vations to  the  work  before  us ;  for  indeed  I 
have  set  them  down  principally  to  ohviaU; 
some  constructions,  which  the  good-natured 
of  mankind,  who  are  always  forward  to  see 
their  friends'  virtues  recorded,  may  put  tc 
particular  parts.  I  question  not  but  several 
of  my  readers  will  know  the  lawyer  in  the 
stage-coach  the  moment  they  hear  his  voice 
It  is  likewise  odds  but  the  wit  and  the  prudo 
meet  with  some  of  their  acquaintance,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  my  characters.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  any  such  malicious  ap- 
plications, I  declare  here,  once  for  all,  1 
describe  not  men,  but  manners ;  not  an  in 
dividual,  but  a  species.  Perhaps  it  will  he 
answered.  Are  not  tbexharacters  tlien  taken 
from  life?  To  which  I  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive; nay,  I  believe  I  might  aver,  that  J 
have  writ  little  more  than  I  have  seen.  The 
lawyer  is  not  only  alive,  but  hath  been  so 
these  four  thousand  years  ;  and  I  hope  G 
will  indulge  his  life  as  many  yet  to  come. 
He  hath  not,  indeed,  confined  himself  to  one 
profession,  owe  religion,  or  one  country ;  but 
when  thefirstmean  selfish  creature  appeared 
on  the  human  stage,  who  made  self  the  cen- 
tre of  the  whole  creation,  would  give  him- 
self no  pain,  incur  no  danger,  advance  no 
money,  to  assist  or  preserve  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  then  was  our  lawyer  born ;  and 
whilst  such  a  person  as  I  have  described, 
exists  on  earth,  so  long  shall  he  remain  upon 
it.  It  is  therefore  doing  him  little  honour, 
to  imagine  he  endeavours  to  mimic  some 
little  obscure  fellow,  because  he  happens  to 
resemble  him  in  one  particulaLfejlture,  or 
perhaps  in  his  profession  ;  whereas  his  a\>- 
pearance  in  the  world,  is  calculated  for  nuich 
more  general  and  noble  purposes;  not  to 
expose  one  pitiful  wretch  to  the  small  and 
contemptible  circle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but 
to  hold  the  glass  to  thousands  in  their 
closets,  that  they  may  contemplate  their 
deformity,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it,  and 
thus  by  suffering  private  mortification,  may 
avoid  public  shame.  This  places  the  boun 
dary  between,  and  distinguishes,  the  satirist 
from  the  libeller:  lor  the  former  privately 
corrects  the  fault  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
son, like  a  parent ;  the  latter  publicly  ex 
poses  the  person  himself,  as  an  example  t<t' 
others,  like  an  executioner. 

There  are,  besides,  little  circumstances  ic 
be  considered  ;  as  the  drapery  of  a  picture,, 
which,  thoug.i  lashion  varies  at  different 
times,  the  resemblance  of  the  countenance 
is  not  by  those  means  diminished.  Thus  ! 
believe  w^e  may  venture  to  say  Mrs.  T'-'v- 
wouse  is  coeval  with  our  lawyer :  and 
though,  perhaps,  during;  the  changes  which 
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r.0  lin*^  an  exi'^Jt-ence  must  have  piisscd 
liiroufrl),  she  may  in  lier  lurii  tiavc  stood 
bel)iiul  the  bar  at  an  inn;  I  will  not  scruple 
to  aHirm.  sheliath  likewise  in  the  revolution 
of  a^es  sat  on  a  throne.  In  short,  where 
extreme  turbulency  ortem])er,  avarice,  and 
an  insensibility  of  human  misery,  with  a 
decree  of  hypocrisy,  have  united  inalemale 
composition,  Mrs  Towwouse  was  that 
woman;  and  wnere  a  good  inclination, 
eclipsed  by  a  poverty  of  spirit  and  under- 
standing, hath  glimmered  forth  in  a  man, 
that  man  hath  been  no  other  than  her  sneak- 
ing husband. 

1  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  than 
to  give  him  one  caution  more,  of  an  oppo- 
Bite  kind  :  for  as,  in  most  of  our  particular 
characters,  v^e  mean  not  to  lash  individuals, 
but  all  of  the  Uke  sort ;  so,  in  our  general 
descriptions,  we  mean  not  universals,  but 
would  be  understood  Avith  many  exceptions: 
lor  instance,  in  our  description  of  high  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  be  intended  to  include  such 
as,  whilst  they  are  an  lionowr  to  their  high 
rank,  by  a  well-guided  condescension,  make 
tr)cir  superiority  as  easy  as  possible  to  those 
whom  fortune  chiefly  hath  placed  below 
tliem.  Ofthis  number,  I  could  name  a  peer, 
no  less  elevated  by  nature  than  by  fortune ; 
who,  whilst  he  wears  the  noblest  ensigns  of 
honour  on  his  person,  bears  the  truest  stamp 
of  dignity  on  his  mind,  adorned  with  great- 
ness, enriched  with  knowledge,  and  embel- 
Hshed  with  genius.  I  have  seen  this  man 
relieve  with  generosity,  Avhile  he  liatli  con- 
versed "with  freedom,  and  be  to  the  same 
person  a  patron  and  a  companion.  I  could 
name  a  commoner,  raised  higher  above  the 
multitude,  by  superior  talents,  than  is  in  the 
power  of  his  prince  to  exalt  him ;  whose 
i)ehaviour  to  tliose  he  liath  obliged  is  more 
amiable  than  the  obligation  itself;  and  wlio 
is  so  great  a  master  of  affability,  that,  if  he 
could  divest  himself  of  an  inherent  greatness 
in  his  manner,  w'ould  often  make  the  lowest 
of  his  acquaintance  forget  who  was  the 
master  of  that  palace  in  wdiich  they  are  so 
courteously  entertained.  These  are  pictures 
which  must  be,  I  believe,  known :  I  declare 
they  are  taken  from  the  life,  and  notintend- 
led  to  exceed  it.  By  those  high  people,  there- 
/fiire,  whom  I  have  described,  I  mean  a  set 
[/f  wretches,  who,  while  they  are  a  disgrace 
to  their  ancestors,  whose  honours  and  for- 
tunes they  inherit,  (or,  perhaps,  a  greater  to 
their  mother,  for  such  deixeneracy  iu  scarce 
credible,)  have  the  insolence  to  treat  those 
with  disregard,  who  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
founders  oi^  their  own  splendour.  It  is,  I 
fancy,  impossible  to  conceive  a  spectacle 
more  worthy  of  our  indignation. ^than  that 
of  a  fellow,  who  is  not  only  a  blot  in  the 
escutcheon  of  a  great  family,  but  a  scandal 
to  the  himian  species,  maintaining  a  super- 
■ciV'ous  behaviour  to  men,  who  are  an  honour 


to  their  nature  and  a  disgrace  to  their  for- 
tune. 

And  now,  reader,  taking  these  hints  a)on« 
with  you,  you  may,  if  you  please,  proceed 
to  the  sequel  of  tliis  our  true  hLstory. 


CHAPTER  II. 

*^  ni^ht  scenCy  xohcrein  several  xconderfvl  adven' 
tares  bcf el  Mams  and  his  felloxo-lrav tilers. 

It  was  so  late  when  our  travellers  left  the 
inn  or  alehouse,  (for  it  might  1)C  called  either.) 
that  they  had  not  travelled  many  miles, 
before  night  overtook  them,  or  met  them, 
which  you  please.  The  reader  must  excuse 
me,  if  I  am  not  particular  as  to  the  way  they 
took  ;  for,  as  we  are  now  drawing  near  the 
seat  of  the  Boobies,  and  as  that  is  a  ticklish 
name,  which  malicious  persons  may  apply, 
according  to  their  evil  inclinations,  to  seve- 
ral worthy  country  squires,  a  race  of  men 
wliom  we  look  upon  as  entirely  inofiensive, 
and  for  whom  we  have  an  adequate  regard, 
we  shall  lend  no  assistance  to  any  such  ma- 
licious purposes. 

Darkness  had  now  overspread  the  hemi- 
sphere, when  Fanny  whispered  Joseph, 
'  that  she  begged  to  rest  herself  a  little  ;  lor 
that  she  was  so  tired  she  could  walk  no  far- 
ther.' Joseph  immediately  prevailed  with 
Parson  Adams,  who  was  as  brisk  as  a  bee, 
to  stop.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  himself, 
than  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  dear  jEs- 
chylus  ;  but  was  a  little  com.forted,  when 
reminded,  that,  if  he  had  it  in  his  p;)sses- 
sion,  he  could  not  see  to  read. 

The  sky  w^as  so  clouded,  that  not  a  star 
appeared.  It  was  indeed,  according  to  Mil- 
ton, '  darkness  visible. '  This  was  a  circum- 
stance, however,  very  favourable  to  Joseph  : 
for  Fanny,  not  suspicious  of  being  over- 
seen by  Adams,  gave  a  loose  to  her  pas- 
sion which  she  had  never  done  before,  and, 
reclining  her  head  on  Jiis  bosom,  threw  her 
arm  carelessly  round  him,  and  suffered  him 
to  lay  his  cheek  close  to  hers.  All  this  in- 
fused such  happiness  into  Joseph,  that  he 
would  not  have  chann^ed  his  turf  for  the 
finest  down  in  the  finest  palace  in  the  unv- 
verse. 

Adams  sat  at  some  distance  from  the 
lovers,  and  being  unwilling  to  disturb  them, 
applied  himself  to  meditation  :  in  which  he 
had  not  spent  mucli  time,  before  he  disco- 
vered a  li<zht  at  some  distance,  that  seemed 
approaching  towards  liim.  He  immediately 
hailed  it ;  but,  to  his  sorrow  and  surprise,  it 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappear- 
ed. He  then  called  to  Joseph,  asking  him, 
'  if  he  had  not  seen  the  liixhtr'  Joseph  an- 
swered, '  he  liad.' — '  And  did  you  not  mark 
how  it  vanished?'  returne:  he:  'though  1 
am  not  afraid  of  gliosis,  I  Jo  not  abs'olut^i^  r 
disbelie  e  them.' 
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He  tl  en  entered  into  a  meditntioii  on 
(liose  unsubstantial  beini^s  which  was  soon 
interrupted  by  several  ^oices,  wliich  ho 
thouL^ht  ahuost  at  his  elbow,  thou<rli  in  fiict 
they  wer»^  not  so  eMtreniely  nc;\.r.  How- 
ever, he  eould  distinctly  hear  thcni  agree  on 
the  murder  of  any  one  they  met.  And  a 
little  after  lieard  one  of  them  say,,'  He  had 
killed  a  dozen  since  that  day  fortnight.' 

Adams  now  fell  on  his  knees,  and  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  care  of  Providence; 
and  poor  Fanny,  who  likewise  beard  those 
terrible  words,  embraced  Josepb  so  closely, 
that  had  not  he,  whose  ears  were  also  open, 
been  apprehensive  on  her  account,  be  Avould 
have  thouitht  no  danger  which  threatened 
only  himself  too  dear  a  price  for  sucb  em- 
braces. 

Josepb  nov/  drew  forth  bis  penknife,  and 
.\dams  having  finished  bis  ejaculations, 
pjraspcd  bis  crabstick,  bis  only  weapon,  and 
coming  uj)  to  Joseph,  Avould  have  had  bini 
quit  Fanny,  and  place  her  in  the  rear,  but 
bis  advice  was  fruitless ;  she  clung  closer  to 
him,  not  at  all  regarding  the  presence  of 
Adams,  and  in  a  soothing  voice  declared, 
'  she  would  die  in  his  arms.'  Joseph,  clasp- 
ing her  with  inexpressible  eagerness,  whis- 
pered lier,  '  that  be  preferred  death  in  hers 
to  life  out  of  them.'  Adams  brandishing 
his  crabstick,  said,  '  be  despised  death  as 
nr.uch  as  any  man,'  and  then  repeated  aloud, 

Est.  hie,  est  animus  lucis  contemptor  et  ilium, 
Qui  vita  bene  credat  emi  quo  tendis,  honorem. 

Upon  this  the  voices  ceased  for  a  moment, 
and  then  one  of  them  called  out,  '  D — n 
you,  who  is  there  ?'  To  which  Adams  was 
prudent  enough  to  make  no  reply ;  and  of 
a  sudden  be  observed  half  a  dozen  lights, 
which  seemed  to  riife  all  at  once  from  the 
ground  and  advance  briskly  towards  him. 
This  -he  immediately  concluded  to  be  an 
apparition ;  and  nov/  beginning  to  conceive 
that  the  voices  were  of  the  same  kind,  he 
called  out,  '  In  the  name  of  the  L — d,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  ?'  He  had  no  sooner 
spoke  than  he  heard  one  of  the  voices  cry 
i)at,  '  D — n  them,  here  they  come ;'  and 
soon  after  heard  several  hearty  blows,  as  if 
a  number  of  men  bad  been  engaged  at  quar- 
terstatf.  He  was  just  advancing  towards 
the  place  of  combat,  when  Joseph  catching 
him  by  the  skirts,  begged  him  that  they 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  the  dark  to 
convey  away  Fanny  from  the  danger  which 
threatened  her.  He  presently  complied,  and 
Joseph  lifting  up  Fanny,  they  all  three  made 
the  best  of  their  way  ;  and  without  looking 
behind  them,  or  being  overtaken,  they  had 
travelled  full  two  miles,  poor  Fanny  not 
onco  complaining  of  being  tired,  when  they 
saw  fir  olf  several  lights  scattered  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  found  tben>se.  ves  on  the  descent  of  a 


very  steep  l.'M.  Adams's  fool  slipping,  he 
instantly  disappeared,  which  greatly  fright- 
ened both  Josepli  and  Fanny ;  indeed,  if  the 
light  liad  i)ermitted  them  to  see  it,  they 
would  scarce  have  refrained  laughing  to  see 
the  parson  rolling  down  the  hill  ;  which  be 
did  from  top  to  bottom,  without  receivin<T 
any  barm.  He  then  hollaed  as  loud  as  he 
could,  to  inform  them  of  bis  safety,  and  re- 
lieve them  from  the  fears  which  they  had  con- 
ceived for  him.  Joseph  and  Fanny  halted 
some  time,  considering  what  to  do  ;  at  last 
they  advanced  a  few  paces,  where  the  de- 
clivity seemed  least  steep ;  and  then  Joseph, 
taking  his  Fanny  in  his  arms,  walked  firmly 
down  the  bill  without  making  a  fiilse  step, 
and  at  length  landed  her  at  the  bottom, 
where  Adams  soon  came  to  them. 

Learn  hence,  m}'-  fair  country-women,  to 
consider  your  own  weakness,  and  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  strength  of  a  man 
may  be  useful  to  you;  and  duly  weighing 
this,  take  care  that  you  match  not  youi- 
selves  with  the  spindle-shanked  beaux  petit 
mnitres  of  the  age,  who,  instead  of"  being 
able,  like  Joseph  Andrews,  to  carry  you  in 
his  lusty  arms  through  the  rugged  ways  and 
downhill  steeps  of  life,  will  rather  want  to 
support  their  feeble  limbs  with  your  strength 
and  assistance. 

Our  travellers  now  mov^ed  forwards  where 
the  nearest  light  presented  itself;  and  hav- 
ing crossed  a  common  field,  they  came  to  a 
meadow,  where  they  seemed  to  be  at  a 
very  little  distance  from  the  light,  when  to 
their  grief,  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  ;» 
river.  Adams  here  made  a  full  stop,  and 
declared  he  could  swim,  but  doubted  how 
it  was  possible  to  get  Fanny  over  ;  to  which 
Joseph  answered,  if  they  walked  along  its 
banks,  they  might  be  certain  of  soon  find- 
ing a  bridge,  especially  as  by  the  number 
of  fights  they  might  be  assured  a  parish 
was  near.' — '  Odso,  that's  true  indeed,'  said 
Adams  :  '  I  did  not  think  of  that.' 

Accordingly  Joseph's  advice  being  taken, 
they  passed  over  two  meadows,  and  came 
to  a  little  orchard,  which  led  them  to  a 
house.  Fanny  begged  of  Joseph  to  knock 
at  the  door,  assuring  him, '  she  was  so  Aveary 
that  she  could  liardly  stand  on  her  feeO 
Adams,  who  was  foremost,  performed  this 
ceremony;  and  the  door  being  immediately 
opened,  a  plain  kind  of  man  appeared  at  it : 
Adams  acquainted  him,  '  that  they  had  a 
young  woman  with  them,  who  was  so  tired 
with  her  journey  that  he  should  be  much 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  suffer  her  to 
come  in  and  rest  herself  The  man,  who 
saw  Fanny  by  the  light  of  the  candle  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  perceiving  her  innocent 
and  modest  look,  and  having  no  ap])rehen- 
sions,  from  the  civil  behaviour  of  Adams, 
presently  answered,  '  That  the  young  wo 
man  was  verv  welcome  to  rest  herself  in  hiw 
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house,  and  s^o  were  her  company.'  He  ihcn 
ushered  thera  into  a  very  decent  room,  where 
his  wife  wa-j  sitting  at  a  ta]>lc :  slie  imme- 
diately rose  up,  and  assisted  tiiem  in  setting 
forth  cliairSj  and  desired  tiiem  to  sit  down ; 
which  tliey  had  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
man  of  the  house  asked  tliem  if  tliey  would 
have  any  thing  to  relivsh  themselves  with  ? 
Adamsthanked  liim,an(l  answered,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  him  for  a  cup  of  his  ale,  which 
was  likewise  chosen  by  Joseph  and  Fanny. 
Whilst  he  was  gone  to  fill  a  very  large  jug 
with  this  liquor,  his  wife  told  Fanny  she 
seemed  greatly  fatigued,  and  desired  lierto 
take  something  stronger  than  ale  ;  but  she 
refused  with  many  thanks,  saying  it  was 
true  she  was  very  much  tired,  but  a  little 
rest  she  hoped  v/ould  restore  her. 

As  soon  as  the  company  were  all  seated, 
Mr  Adams,  who  had  tilled  himself  with  ale, 
and  by  public  permission  had  lighted  his 
pipe,  turned  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
asking  him,  'If  evil  spirits  did  not  use  to 
walk  in  that  neighbourhood?'  To  which 
receiving  no  answer,  he  began  to  inform  him 
of  the  adventure  which  they  had  met  with 
on  the  downs  ;  nor  had  he  proceeded  far  in 
his  story,  when  somebody  knocked  very 
nard  at  the  door.  The  company  expressed 
some  amazement,  and  Fanny  and  the  good 
woman  turned  pale :  her  husband  went 
forth,  and  whilst  he  was  absent,  which  was 
some  time,  they  all  remained  silent,  looking 
at  one  another,  and  heard  several  voices 
discoursing  pretty  loudly.  Adams  was  fully 
persuaded  that  spirits  were  abroad,  and  be- 
<ran  to  meditate  some  exorcisms  ;  Joseph  a 
little  inclined  to  the  same  opinion;  Fanny 
was  more  afraid  of  men ;  and  the  good 
woman  herself  began  to  suspect  her  guests, 
and  imagined  those  w^ithout  were  rogues 
belongintr  to  their  gang.  At  length  the 
master  of  the  house  returned,  and,"  laugh- 
ing, told  Adams  he  had  discovered  his  ap- 
parition ;  that  tlie  murderers  were  sheep- 
Btealers,  and  the  twelve  persons  murdered, 
were  no  other  than  twelve  sheep  ;  adding, 
that  the  shepherds  had  got  the  better  of 
them,  had  secured  two,  and  were  proceed- 
ing with  them  to  a  justice  of  peace.  This 
account  greatly  relieved  the  fears  of  the 
whole  company;  but  Adams  murmured  to 
himself,,  '  He  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  apparitions  for  all  that.' 

They  now  sat  cheerfully  round  the  fire, 
till  the  master  of  the  house,  liaving  sur- 
veyed his  quests,  and  conceiving  that  the 
cassock,  vvliich  having  fallen  down,  ap- 
peared under  Adams's  great-coat,  and  the 
shabby  livery  on  Joseph  Andrews,  did  not 
well  suit  with  the  familiarity  between  them, 
began  to  entertain  some  suspicions,  not 
much  to  their  advantage  :  addressing  him- 
relf  thci-cbre  to  Adams,  lie  said,  '  He  per- 
«eivcd  he  was  a  clergyman  by  his  dress, 


and  supposed  that  honest  man  n-as  i/is  loot- 
man.' — '  Sir,'  answered  Adams,  lam  a 
clergyn)an,  at  your  service;  but  as  to  that 
young  man,  whom  you  have  rightly  termed 
honest,  he  is  at  present  in  nobody's  service  ; 
he  never  lived  in  any  other  family  than  tliat 
of  Lady  liooby,  IVom  whence  he  was  dis- 
charged, 1  assure  you,  lor  ni;  crime.'  Jo- 
seph said,  '  He  did  not  wonder  the  gentle- 
man was  surprised  to  see  one  of  Mr. 
Adams's  character  condescend  to  so  much 
goodness  with  a  poor  man.' — '  Child,'  said 
Adams,  '  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  cloih, 
if  I  thought  a  poor  man,  who  is  honest,  he- 
low  my  notice  or  my  familiarity.  1  know 
not  how  those  who  think  otherwise  can 
profess  themselves  followers  and  servants 
of  Him  who  made  no  distinction,  unless 
peradventure,  by  preferring  the  poor  to  the 
rich.' — '  Sir,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
the  gentleman,  'tiiese  two  poor  young  peo- 
ple are  my  parishioners,  and  I  look  on  them 
and  love  them  as  my  children.  There  ia 
something  singular  enough  in  their  history, 
but  I  have  not  now  time  to  recount  it.'  The 
master  of  the  house,  notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  which  discovered  itself  in  Adams, 
knew  too  much  of  the  world  to  give  a  hasty 
belief  to  professions.  He  was  not  yet  quite 
certain  that  Adams  had  any  more  of  the 
clergyman  in  him  than  his  cassock.  To  try 
him  therefore  further,  lie  asked  him,  *  1 ! 
Mr.  Pope  had  lately  published  any  thing 
new  r  Adams  answered,  '  He  had  lieard 
great  commendations  of  that  poet,  but  that 
he  had  never  read,  nor  knew  any  of  liis 
works.' — '  Ho !  ho  !'  says  the  gentleman  to 
himself,  'have  I  cauglit  you  ? — Wl)at,'  says 
he,  'have  you  never  seen  his  Homer:' 
Adams  answered,  '  He  hac  never  reaa  any 
translation  of  the  classics." — '  Whv  truly,' 
replied  the  gentleman, '  there  is  a  oignity  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  I  think  ncvmod- 
ern  tongue  can  reach.' — 'Do  you  under- 
stand Greek,  sir  ?'  said  Adams,  hastily.  '  A 
little,  sir,'  answered  the  gentleman.  '  Do 
you  know,  sir,'  cried  Adams,  '  where  I  can 
buy  an  jEschylus  ?  an  unlucky  misfortune 
lately  liappened  to  mine.' 

JEschylus  was  beyond  the  gentleman, 
though  he  knew  him  very  well  by  name ; 
he  therefore,  returning  back  to  Homer,  asked 
Adams, '  What  part  of  the  Iliad  he  thought 
most  excellent  ?'  Adams  returned,  '  His 
question  would  be  properer,  What  kind  of 
beauty  was  the  chief  in  poetry  ?  for  that 
Homer  was  equally  excellent  in  them  all. 
And,  indeed,'  continued  he,  '  what  Cicero 
says  of  a  complete  orator,  may  well  be  ap- 
plied to  a  great  poet :  "  He  ought  to  com- 
prehend all  perfections."  Homer  did  this 
in  the  most  excellent  degree  :  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  therefore,  that  the  philosopher, 
in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 
mentions  him  by  no  other  appellation  than 
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♦hat  of  the  Pdct.  He  .vns  tlic  fiitlicr  of  the 
drama,  as  ^vcll  as  tli*;  epic  :  not  of  trairody 
jnly,  but  of  comndy  also;  for  lii.s  Margites, 
which  is  deplorably  lo.st,  bore,  says  Aristotk?, 
the  same  aiialoi2;y  to  comedy,  as  his  Odyssey 
and  Iliad  to  trairedy.  To  him,  therefore, 
we  owe  Aristophanes,  as  Avell  as  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  my  poor  jEschylus.  But, 
if  you  please,  we  will  confine  ourselves  (at 
least  for  the  present)  to  the  Iliad,  liis  noblest 
v^ork,  though  neither  Aristotle  nor  Horace 

glv^e  it  the  preference,  as  I  remember,  to  the 
dyssey.    First,  then,  as  to  liis  subject ;  can 
any  thin^  be  more  simple,  and  at  the  same 
iime  more  noble  ?     He  is  rightly  praised  by 
die  first  of  those  judicious  critics,  for  not 
choosing  the  whole  war,  which,  though  he 
says  it  hath  a  complete  beginning  and  end, 
would  have  been  too  great  for  the  under- 
standing to  comprehend   at  one  view.     I 
have,  therefore,  often  wondered  why  so  cor- 
rect a  writer  as  Horace  should,  in  his  epistle 
to  LoUius,  call  him  the  Trojani  Belli  Scrip- 
torem.     Secondly,   his  action,  termed,  by 
Aristotle,  Pragmaton  Systassis  ;  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  an  idea 
of  such  perfect  unity,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  replete  with  greatness  ?  And  liere  I  must 
observ^e  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  noticed  by  any,  the  Harmotton,  that 
agreement  of  his  action  to  his  subject ;  for, 
as  the  subject  is  anger,  how  agreeable  is  his 
action,  which  is  war ;  from  which  every  in- 
cident arises,  and  to  which  every  episode 
immediately  relates.    Thirdly,  his  manners, 
which  Aristotle  places  second  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  tragedy,  and 
which,  lie  says,  are  included  in  the  action ; 
1  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  rather  ad- 
mire the  exactness  of  his  judgment  in  the 
nice  distinction,  or  the  immensity  of  his  ima- 
gination in  their  variety.     For,  as  to  the 
former  of  these,  how  accurately  is  the  sedate, 
injured  resentment  of  Achilles,  distinguished 
from  the  hot  insulting  passion  of  Agamem- 
non !  how  widely  doth  the  brutal  courage 
of  Ajax  differ  from  the  amiable  bravery  of 
Diomedes ;    and    the   wisdom  of  Nestor, 
which  is  the  result  of  long  reflection  and 
experience,  from  the  cunning  of  Ulysses, 
the  effect  of  art  and  subtlety  only !  if  we 
consider  their  variety,  we  may  cry  out  with 
Aristotle,  in  his  twenty-iburtf"!  chapter,  that 
no  part  of  this  div'ne  poem  is  destitute  of 
manners.  Indeed,  .  might  affirm,  that  there 
is  scarce  a  character  in  human  nature  un- 
touched in  some  part  or  other.  And  as  there 
13  no  passion  which  he  is  not  able  to  de- 
scribe, so  is  there  none  in  his  reader  which 
ne  cannot  raise.     If  he  hath  any  superior 
excellence  to  the  rest,  I  have  been  incUned 
to  fancy  it  is  in  the  pathetic.     I  am  sure  I 
never  read  with  dry  eyes  the  two  episodes 
where  Andromache   is   introduced,  in  the 
Wmer  Ian  enting  the  danger,  and  in  the  lat- 


ter the  deatii,  of  Hcc  *or.     T)ic  images  niy 
so  extremely  tender  in  these,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  poet  had  the  worthiest  and  besf 
heart  imaginable.    Nor  can  I  help  ohservinjf 
how  Soj)hocles  fiilis  short  of  tlni  beauties  of 
the  original,  in  that  imitation  of  the  dissua- 
sive speech  of  Andromache,  which  he  hath 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Tecmessa.     And  yet 
Sophocles  was  the  greatest  genius  who  ever 
wrote  tragedy :  nor  has  any  of  fiis  succes- 
sors in  that  art,  that  is  to  say,  neither  Euri- 
pides nor  Seneca  the  tragedian,  been  able 
to  come  near  fiim.  As  to  his  sentiments  and 
diction  I  need  say  nothing ;  tlie  former  are 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  utmost  per- 
fection on  that  head,  namely,  propriet}'-;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  Aristotle,  whom,  doubtless, 
you  have  read  over  and  over,  is  very  diffuse. 
I  shall  mention  but  one  thing  more,  which 
that  great  critic,  in  his  division  of  trage-dy 
calls  Opsis,  or  the  scenery  ;  and  which  is  as 
proper  to  the  epic  as  to  the  drama,  witfi 
this  difference,  that  in  the  former  it  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  poet,  and  in  tfie  latter  to 
that  of  the  painter.     But  did  ever  painter 
imagine  a  scene  like  that  in  the  thirteentk 
and  fourteenth  Iliads  ?    where  tlie  reader 
sees  at  one  view  the  prospect  of  Troy,  with 
the  army  drawn  up  before  it ;  the  Grecian 
army,  camp,  and  fleet;  Jupiter  sitting  on 
mount  Ida,  with  his  head  wrapt  in  a  cloud, 
and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  looking  to- 
wards Thrace;  Neptune  driving  through 
the  sea,  which  divides  on  each  side  to  per- 
mit his  passage,  and  then  seating  himself 
on  mount  Samos :  the  heavens  opened  and 
the  deities  all  seated  on  their  thrones.   This 
is  sublime !    This  is  poetry !'    Adams  then 
rapt  out  a  hundred  Greek  verses,  and  with 
such  a  voice,  emphasis,  and  action,  that  he 
almost  frightened  the  women ;  and  as  for 
the  gentleman,  he  was  so  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  further  suspicion  of  Adams,  that  he 
now  doubted  whether  he  had  not  a  bishop 
in  his  house.     He  ran  into  the  most  extra- 
vagant encomiums  on  his  learning :  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  began  to  dilate  to  all 
the  strangers.     He  said  he  had  great  com- 
passion for  the  poor  young  woman,   who 
looked  pale  and  faint  witli  her  journey :  and 
in  truth  he  conceived  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  her  quality  than  it  deserved.    He  said 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate 
them  all ;  but  if  they  were  contented  with 
his  fireside,  he  would  sit  up  with  the  men, 
and  the  young  woman  might,  if  she  pleased, 
partake  his  wife's  bed,  which  he  advised  her 
to;  for  that  they  must  walk  upwards  of  a 
mile  to  any  house   of  entertainment,  and 
that  not  very  good  neither.     Adams,  who 
liked  his  seat,  his  ale,  his  tobacco,  and  h'n 
company,  persuaded  Fanny  to  accept  this 
kind    proposal,    in    which   solicitation,   he 
was  seconded   by  Joseph.     Nor  was  slie 
very  difficultly  prevailed  on ;  for  she  had 
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slept  hut.  little  tlic  last  night,  and  not  at  all 
the  preceding;  so  that  love  itself  was 
scarce  able  lo  keep  her  eyes  open  any 
longer.  Tlie  otter,  therefore,  heing  kindly 
accepted,  the  good  woman  ])roduced  every 
thin/i;  eatable  in  her  house  on  the  table, 
and  :he  guests  being  heartily  invited,  as 
heari.y  regaled  themselves,  especially  Par- 
don Adams.  As  to  the  other  two,  they 
ivere  examples  of  the  truth  of  that  physical 
observation,  that  love,  like  other  sweet 
things,  is  no  whetter  of  the  stomach. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  Fanny, 
at  her  own  request,  retired,  and  the  good 
woman  bore  her  company.  The  man  of 
the  house,  Adams,  and  Joseph,  who  would 
modestly  liave  withdrawn,  had  not  the  gen- 
tleman insisted  on  the  contrary,  drew  round 
the  fireside,  where  Adams,  (to  use  his  own 
words,)  replenished  his  pipe,  and  the  gen- 
tleman produced  a  bottle  of  excellent  beer, 
being  the  best  liquor  in  his  house. 

The  modest  behaviour  of  Joseph,  with 
the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  the  charac- 
ter which  Adams  gave  of  him,  and  the  friend- 
ship lie  seem'^d  to  entertain  for  him,  began 
to  work  on  the  gentleman's  affections,  and 
raised  in  him  a  curiosity  to  know  the  singu- 
larity which  Adams  had  mentioned  in  his 
history.  This  curiosity  Adams  was  no 
eooner  informed  of,  than  with  Joseph's  con- 
sent, he  agreed  to  gratify  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly related  all  lie  knew,  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  was  possible  for  the  character 
of  Lady  Booby,  and  concluded  with  the  long, 
faithful,  and  mutual  passion  between  him 
and  Fanny,  not  concealing  the  meanness  of 
her  birth  and  education.  These  latter  cir- 
cumstances entirely  cured  a  jealousy  which 
had  lately  risen  in  the  gentleman's  mind, 
that  Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  some  per- 
son of  fashion,  and  that  Joseph  had  run 
away  with  her,  and  Adams  was  concerned 
in  the  plot. — He  was  now  enamoured  of  his 
quests,  drank  their  healths  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, and  returned  many  thanks  to  Adams, 
who  had  spent  much  breath,  for  he  was  a 
circumstantial  teller  of  a  story. 

Adams  told  him  it  was  now  in  his  power 
to  return  that  favour ;  for  his  extraordinary 
goodness,  as  well  as  that  fund  of  literature 
he  was  master  of,*  which  he  did  not  expect 


*  The  author  hath  by  some  been  represented  to 
have  made  a  blvnulcr  here ;  for  Adams  had  indeed 
shown  some  Icarnincr,  (say  they,)  perhaps  all  the  au- 
thor had  ;  hut  the  gentleman  hath  shown  none,  unless 
his  approbation  of  Mr.  Adams  be  such  :  but  surelv 
it  would  be  preposterous  in  hijn  to  rail  it  so.  I 
have,  however,  notwithstanding  this  criticism,  which 
I  am  told  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  orator  in  a 
public  coffee  house,  left  this  blunder  as  it  stood  in  the 
f.rst  edition.  I  will  not  have  the  vanity  to  apply  to 
any  thing  in  this  work  the  observation  which  INI. 
JDacier  makes  in  her  preface  to  her  Aristophanes  :  Jt 
betis  pour  une  maximc  coiistante  qu'une  heaiUi  mediocre 
fdait  plus  generalement  qu'une  beccuU  sans  dcfaut.   Mr. 


to  find  under  such  a  roof  fad  raif>ed  in  hliD 
more  curiosity  than  lie  had  ever  kiiowiL 
'  Therefore,'  said  lie,  '  if  it  be  not  tO(j 
troublesome,  sir,  your  history,  if  you  jjlease.' 
The  gentleman  answered,  he  could  not 
rcfiise  him  what  he  had  so  much  right  to 
insist  on  ;  and  after  some  of  the  common 
apologies,  which  are  the  usual  preliice  \o  a 
story,  he  thus  began. 


CHAPTER    III. 

In  whick  the  gentleman  relates  the  history  of  his 
life. 

Sir,  I  am  descended  of  a  good  family,  and 
was  born  a  gentleman.  My  education  was 
liberal,  and  at  a  public  school,  in  which  I 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  Ijecome  master  oi 
the  Latin,  and  to  be  tolerably  versed  in  the 
Greek  language.  My  father  died  when  I 
Avas  sixteen,  and  left  me  master  of  myself. 
He  bequeathed  me  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  he  intended  I  should  not  receive  till 
I  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  :  for  fie 
constantly  asserted  that  was  full  early 
enough  to  give  up  any  man  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  discretion.  However, 
as  this  intention  was  so  obscurely  worded 
in  his  will  that  the  lawyers  advised  me  to 
contest  the  point  witfi  my  trustees,  I  own  I 
paid  so  little  regard  to  the  inclinations  oi 
my  dead  fattier,  which  were  sufficiently 
certain  to  me,  tfiat  I  followed  their  advice, 
and  soon  succeeded,  for  the  trustees  did  not 
contest  the  matter  very  obstinately  on  their 
side.  '  Sir,'  said  Adams,  'may  I  crave  the 
favour  of  your  name  ?'  'The  gentleman  an- 
swered, 'his  name  was  Wilson,'  and  then 
proceeded. 

I  staid  a  very  little  Avhile  at  school  after  liis 
death ;  for,  feeing  a  forward  youth,  I  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  be  in  the  world  :  for 
which  I  thought  my  parts,  knowledge,  and 
manhood,  thoroughly  qualified  me.  And  to 
this  early  introduction  into  life,  without  a 
guide,  I  impute  all  my  future  misfortunes ; 
for  besides  the  obvious  mischiefs  which  at- 
tend this,  there  is  one  which  hath  not  been 
so  generally  observed :  the  first  impression 
which  mankind  receives  of  you  will  be  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  How  unhappy,  there- 
fore, must  it  be  to  fix  your  character  in  life, 
before  you  can  possibly  know  its  value,  or 
weigh  the  consequences  of  those  actions 
which  are  to  establish  your  future  reputa- 
tion ? 

A  little  under  seventeen,  I  left  my  school, 
and  went  to  London,  with  no  more  than 
six  pounds  in  my  pocket,  a  great  sum.  as  1 


Congreve  hath  mace  such  another  blunder  in  hw 
Love  for  Love,  whe-e  Tattle  tells  Miss  Prue,  'She 
should  admire  him  as  much  for  the  beauty  he  com* 
mends  in  her  as  if  he  himself  was  possessed  of  iL 
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then  CO   j.'ivnd,  and  vvliich  I  was  afterwards 
iiurprisii  i  to  find  so  soon  consumed. 

Tlie  cliaracter  I  was  ambitious  of  obtain- 
\ncr  was  that  of  a  fine  o:entlemnn;  the  lirst 
requisites  to  which,  I  iii)i)rehen(ied,  were  to 
be  sui)j)lied  by  a  tailor,  a  p(n-riwii]^-maker, 
and  some  few  more  tradesmen,  wiio  deal  in 
furni^hinu^  out  the  human  body.  Notwith- 
standinnr  the  lowness  of  my  purse,  I  found 
credit  with  them  more  easily  than  I  expect- 
ed, and  was  soon  e(iuippcd  to  my  wish.  This, 
I  own,  then  agreeably  surprised  me  ;  but  I 
have  since  learned,  that  it  is  a  maxim  amontr 
many  tradesmen  at  the  polite  end  of  the 
town,  to  deal  as  largely  as  they  can,  reckon 
as  high  as  they  can,  and  arrest  as  soon  as 
they  can. 

The  next  qualifications,  namely,  dancing, 
fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  music, 
came  into  my  head :  but  as  they  required 
expense  and  time,  I  comforted  myself,  with 
regard  to  dancing,  that  I  had  learned  a  little 
in  my  youth,  and  could  walk  a  minuet  gen- 
teelly enough ;  as  to  fencing,  I  thought  my 
good-humour  would  preserve  me  from  the 
danger  of  a  quarrel ;  as  to  the  horse,  I  hoped 
it  would  not  be  thought  of;  and  for  music, 
I  imagined  I  could  easily  acquire  the  repu- 
tation of  it ;  for  I  had  heard  some  of  my 
school-fellows  pretend  to  knowledge  in 
operas,  without  being  able  to  sing  or  play 
on  the  fiddle. 

Knowledge  of  the  town  seemed  another 
ingredient ;  this  I  thought  I  should  arrive 
at  by  frequenting  public  places.  Accord- 
ingly, I  paid  constant  attendance  to  them 
all ;  by  which  means,  I  was  soon  master  of 
the  fashionable  phrases,  learned  to  cry  up 
the  fashionable  diversions,  and  knew  the 
names  and  faces  of  the  most  fashionable  men 
and  women. 

Nothing  now  seemed  to  remain  but  an 
intrigue,  which  I  was  resolved  to  have  im- 
mediately; I  mean  the  reputation  of  it;  and 
mdeed  I  was  so  successful,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  I  had  half  a  dozen,  with  the  finest 
women  in  the  towii. 

At  these  words,  Adams  fetched  a  deep 
groan,  and  then,  blessing  himseli',  cried  out, 
'  Good  Lord  !  what  wicked  times  these  are !' 

Not  so  wicked  as  you  imagine,  continued 
the  gentleman ;  for  I  assure  you,  they  were 
all  Vestal  virgins  for  any  thing  which  I 
knew  to  the  contrary.  The  reputation  of 
intriguing  v/ith  them  was  all  I  sought,  and 
was  what  I  arrived  at ;  and  perhaps  I  only 
flattered  myself  even  in  that;  for  very  pro- 
bably, the  persons  to  whom  I  showed  their 
billets  knew,  as  well  as  I,  that  they  were 
counteri'eits,  and  that  I  had  written  them  to 
myself  '  Write  letters  to  yourself!'  said 
Adanif,  staring.  O  sir,  answered  the  gen- 
tleman it  is  the  very  error  of  the  times. 
Half  our  modern  plays  have  one  of  these 
cbara^ter*^   in   them.     It  is  inrrodible    the 


pains  I  have  taken,  and  tht;  ;il)siird  mediods 
1  employed,  to  traduce  the  charartor  o. 
womeji  of  distinction.  When  another  had 
spoken  in  raptures  of  any  one,  I  liave  ai:- 
swered,  'D — n  her,  she!  Wh  shaL  iiave 
have  her  at  H — d's  very  soon.'  AVhen  be 
h;ith  replied,  'He  thought  her  virtuous,'  I 
have  answered,  'Ay,  thou  wilt  always  think 
a  woman  virtuous,  till  she  is  in  the  streets  ; 
but  you  and  I,  Jack  or  Tom,  (turning  to 
another  in  company,)  know  better.'  At 
which,  I  have  drawn  a  paper  out  of  my 
pocket,  perhaps  a  tailor's  bill,  and  kissed  it, 
crying,  at  the  same  time,  '  By  Gad,  I  was 
once  fond  of  her.' 

'  Proceed,  if  you  p.ease,  but  do  not  swear 
any  more,'  said  Adams. 

Sir,  said  the  gentleman,  I  ask  your  par- 
don. Well,  sir,  in  this  C()urse  of  life  I  con- 
tinued full  three  years, — '  What  course  of 
life  ?'  answered  Adams  ;  '  I  do  not  remem- 
ber you  have  mentioned  any.' — Your  re- 
mark is  just,  said  the  gentleman,  smiling;  I 
should  rather  have  said,  in  this  course  of 
doing  nothing.  I  remember,  some  time 
afterwards,  I  wrote  the  journal  of  one  day, 
which  would  serve,  I  believe,  as  well  for  any 
other  during  the  whole  time.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  repeat  it  to  you. 

In  the  morning  I  arose,  took  my  great 
stick,  and  walked  out  in  my  green  frock, 
with  my  hair  in  papers,  (a  groan  from  Adams.) 
and  sauntered  about  till  ten.     Went  to  the 

auction  ;  told  lady she  had  a  dirty  face  ; 

laughed  heartily  at  something  captain 

said,  I  can't  remember  what,  for  I  did  not 

very  well  hear  it ;  "whispered  Lord ; 

bowed  to  the  duke  of ;  and  was  going 

to  bid  for  a  simii-box,  but  did  not,  for  fear  1 
should  have  liad  it. 

From  2  to    4,  dressed  myself.     A  groan. 
4  to    6,  dined.  Agi'oan. 

6  to    «,  coffee-house. 

8  to    9,  Drury  Lane  pkiy-house. 

9  to  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

10  to  12,  Drawing-room. A   great 

groan. 

At  all  which  places  nothing  happened 
worth  remark. 

At  which  Adams  said,  with  some  vehe- 
mence, '  Sir,  this  is  below  the  life  of  an  ani- 
m.al,  hardly  above  vegetation  ;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised what  could  lead  a  man  of  your  sense 
into  it.'  What  leads  us  into  more  I'oUies 
than  you  imagine,  doctor,  answered  the  gen- 
tleman,— vanity  :  for  as  contemptible  a  crea- 
ture as  I  was,  and  I  assure  you,  yourself 
cannothave  morecontemptforsuch  a  wretch 
than  I  now  liave,  I  then  admired  myself,  and 
should  have  despised  a  person  of  your  present 
appearance,  (you  will  pardon  me,)  with  all 
your  learning,  and  those  excellent  qualHies 
which  I  have  remarked  in  you.  Adams 
bowed,  and  begged  him  to  proceed.  After 
I  had  continued  two  years  in  this  course  oi 
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.ife,  said  the  gentleman,  an  accident  happen- 
ed whicli  ohliijed  me  to  chann-e  tlie  scene. 
As  I  was  one  day  at  St.  James's  coflee- 
hoiise,  making  very  free  Avith  the  character 
<)f  a  young  lady  of  quality,  an  oflicer  of  the 
guards,  vviio  was  present,  thought  proper 
to  give  me  the  lie.  I  answered,  I  might 
possihly  be  mistaken;  but  I  intended  to  tell 
no  miire  than  the  truth.  To  which  he  made 
no  reply,  but  by  a  scornful  sneer.  After 
this  I  observed  a  strange  coldness  in  all  my 
acquaintance :  none  of  tlicm  spoke  to  me 
first,  and  very  ihw  returned  me  even  the 
civility  of  a  bow.  Th.e  company  1  used  to 
dine  with  left  me  out,  and  within  a  week  1 
found  myself  in  as  much  solitude  at  St. 
James's,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  desert.  An 
lionest  elderly  man,  with  a  great  hat  and 
long  sword,  at  last  told  me,  he  had  a  com- 
passion lor  my  youth,  and  therefore  advised 
me  to  show  the  world  I  was  not  such  a  ras- 
cal as  tliey  thought  me  to  be.  I  did  not  at 
first  understand  him  :  but  he  explained  him- 
self, and  ended  with  telling  me,  if  I  Avould 
write  a  challenge  to  the  captain,  he  would, 
out  of  pure  charity,  go  to  him  with  it.  '  A 
\^ery  cliaritablc  person,  truly '.'  cried  Adams. 
r  desired  till  the  next  day,  continued  the 
gentleman,  to  consider  on  it,  and,  retiring 
to  my  lodgings,  I  weighed  the  consequences 
on  both  sides  as  fairly  as  I  could.  On  the 
or.e,  I  saw  the  risk  of  this  alternative,  either 
coin^  my  own  life,  or  having  on  my  hands 
the  blood  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  in 
the  least  angry.  I  soon  determined,  that 
the  good  which  appeared  on  the  other,  was 
not  worth  this  hazard.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  quit  the  scene,  and  presently  retired  to 
the  Temple,  where  I  took  chandlers.  Here 
[  soon  got  a  fresh  set  of  acquaintance,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  tome. 
Indeed  they  were  not  greatly  to  my  appro- 
bation ;  for  the  beaus  of  the  Tem{)le  are 
only  the  shadows  of  the  others.  They  are 
tlie  affectation  of  aftectation.  The  vanity 
of  these  is  still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible, 
than  of  the  others.  Here  I  met  with  smart 
fellows  who  drank  with  lords  they  did  not 
know,  and  intrigued  with  \vomen  they  never 
saw.  Covent  Garden  was  now  the  fiirthest 
stretch  of  my  ambition  ;  where  I  shone  forth 
HI  the  balconies  at  the  play-houses,  visited 
whores,  made  love  to  orange  wenches,  and 
damned  plays.  This  career  was  soon  put  a 
stop  to  by  my  surgreon,  who  convinced  me 
of  the  necessity  of  confining  myself  to  my 
mom  for  a  mouth.  At  the  end  of  whicli, 
having  had  leisure  to  reflect,  I  resolved  to 
quit  all  farther  conversation  with  beaus  and 
smarts  of  every  kind,  and  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, any  occasion  of  returning  to  this  place 
of  confinement. 

'1  think,'  said  Adams, 'the  advice  of  a 
nionth's  retirement  and  reflection  was  very 
proper;  but  I  should  rather  have  ex'.x^cte'd 


it  from  a  divine  than  a  surgeon.'  The 
gentleman  smiled  at  Adams's  simplicity, 
and  without  explaining  himself  farther  on 
such  an  odious  subject,  went  on  thus :  I  was 
no  sooner  perfectly  restored  to  health,  than 
I  found  my  passion  for  women,  which  I  was 
afraid  to  satisfy  as  I  had  done,  made  me 
very  uneasy ;  I  determined  therefore  to  keep 
a  mistress.  Nor,  was  I  long  befc)re  I  fixed 
my  choice  on  a  young  woman,  who  had 
before  been  kept  by  two  gentlemen,  and  to 
whom  I  was  recommended  by  a  celebrated 
bawd.  1  took  lier  home  to  my  chambers, 
and  made  her  a  settlement  during  cohabita- 
tion. This  would,  perhaps,  have  been  very 
ill  paid  :  however,  she  did  not  suffer  me  to 
be  perplexed  on  that  account;  for,  before 
quarter-day,  I  found  her  at  my  chambers  in 
too  familiar  conversation  with  a  young  fel- 
low, who  was  dressed  hke  an  officer,  but  was 
indeed  a  city  apprentice.  Instead  of  ex- 
cusing her  inconstancy,  she  rapt  out  half  a 
dozen  oaths,  and  snapping  her  fingers  at  me, 
swore  she  scorned  to  confine  herself  to  the 
best  man  in  England.  Upon  this  we  parted, 
and  the  same  bawd  presently  provided  her 
another  keeper.  I  was  not  so  much  con- 
cerned at  our  separation,  as  I  found  within 
a  day  or  two  I  had  reason  to  be  for  our 
meeting :  for  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  my  surgeon.  I  was  now  forced  to 
do  penance  for  some  weeks,  during  which 
time  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  after  having  been  forty 
years  in  the  army,  and  in  all  the  campaigiLs 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  died  a 
lieutenant  on  half-pay  ;  and  had  left  a  widow 
with  this  only  child,  in  very  distressed  cir 
cumstances :  they  had  only  a  small  pension 
from  the  government,  with  what  little  th»! 
daughter  could  add  to  it  by  her  work ;  foi 
she  had  great  excellence  at  her  needle. 
This  girl  was,  at  my  first  acquaintance  with 
her,  solicited  in  marriage  by  a  young  fellow 
in  good  circumstances.  He  was  apprentice 
to  a  linen-draper,  and  had  a  little  fortune, 
suflicient  to  set  up  his  trade.  The  mother 
was  greatly  pleased  with  this  match,  as 
indeed  she  had  sufficient  reason.  However, 
I  soon  prevented  it.  I  represented  him  in 
so  low  a  light  to  his  mistress,  and  made  so 
good  a  use  of  flattery,  promises,  and  pre- 
sents, that,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  sub- 
ject than  is  necessary,  I  prevailed  with  the 
poor  girl,  and  conveyed  her  away  from  her 
mother  !  In  a  word  I  debauched  her. — (At 
which  words  Adams  started  up,  fetched 
three  strides  across  the  room,  and  then  re- 
placed himself  in  the  chair.)  You  are  not 
more  affected  with  this  part  of  my  story 
than  myself;  I  assure  you  it  will  never  he 
sufficiently  repented  of  in  my  own  opinion  : 
but  if  you  already  detest  it,  how  much 
more  will  your  indicrnation  be  rr  sed,  ■wheii 
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9!>u  near  the  fatal  consoqiicncrs  of  this  bar- 
bar*  ms,  this  villanovKs  action  ?  If  you  please, 
therefore,  I  will  here  desist. — '  By  no  means,' 
cries  Adams;  'iro  on,  I  hoseeeh  yon;  and 
Heaven  grant  yon  may  sincerely  rej)ent  of 
this  and  many  other  thino;s  yon  have  re- 
lated.'— 1  was  now,  continued  tlie  gentle- 
man as  happy  as  the  possession  of  a  fine 
young  creature,  who  had  a  good  education, 
and  was  endued  Avith  many  agreeable 
(jualities,  could  make  me.  We  liv^ed  some 
months  with  vast  loudness  togetlicr,  without 
any  company  or  conversation,  more  than  we 
found  in  one  another:  but  this  could  not 
continue  always;  and  though  I  still  pre- 
served great  allection  for  her,  I  hegan  more 
and  more  to  want  the  relief  of  other  com- 
pany, and  consequently  to  leave  her  by  de- 
grees; at  last,  whole  days  to  herself.  She 
failed  not  to  testify  some  uneasiness  on  these 
occasions,  and  complained  of  the  melan- 
choly life  she  led;  to  remedy  which,  I  intro- 
duced her  into  the  acquaintance  of  some 
other  kept  mistresess,  with  whom  she  used  to 
play  at  cards,  and  frequent  plays  and  other 
diversions. 

She  had  not  lived  long  in  this  intimacy, 
hefore  I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  her 
behaviour  ;  all  her  modesty  and  innocence 
vanished  by  degrees,  till  her  mind  became 
thoroughly  tainted.  She  affected  the  com- 
pany of  rakes,  gave  herself  all  manner  of 
airs,  was  never  easy  but  abroad,  or  when 
she  had  a  party  at  my  chambers.  She  was 
rapacious  of  money,  extravagant  to  excess, 
loose  in  her  conversation  ;  and  if  ever  I 
demurred  to  any  of  her  demands,  oaths, 
(ears,  and  fits  were  the  immediate  conse- 
quences. As  the  first  raptures  of  fondness 
were  long  since  over,  this  behaviour  soon 
estranged  my  affections  from  her  ;  I  began 
to  reflect  with  pleasure  that  she  was  not  my 
wife,  and  to  conceive  an  intention  of  parting 
with  her ;  of  which,  having  given  her  a 
hint,  she  took  care  to  prevent  me  the  pains 
of  turning  her  out  of  doors,  and  accordingly 
departed  herself,  having  first  broken  open 
my  escritoir,  and  taken  with  her  all  she 
could  find,  to  the  amount  of  about  200/.  In 
the  first  heat  of  my  resentment,  I  resolved 
to  pursue  her  with  all  the  vengeance  of  the 
law :  but  as  she  had  the  good  luck  to  es- 
cape me  during  that  lerment,  my  passion  af- 
terwards cooled  ;  and  having  reflected  that 
I  had  been  the  first  aggressor,  and  had  done 
her  an  injury  for  which  I  could  make  her  no 
reparation,  by  robbing  her  of  the  innocence 
cf  her  mmd  ;  and  hearing  at  the  same  time 
'.hat  the  poor  old  woman,  her  mother,  had 
broke  her  heart  on  her  daughter's  elo])e- 
ment  from  her,  I,  concluding  myself  her 
murderer,  ('As  you  very  well  mignt,'  cries 
Adanis,  with  a  groan  ;)  was  pleased  that 
God  Almighty  liad  taken  this  method  of 
punishing  me,  and  resolved  quietly  to  sub- 


mit to  the  loss.  Indeed  I  could  w'lA  I  liad 
never  heard  more  of  the  poor  creature,  who 
became  in  the  end  an  abandoned  profligate  ; 
and,  after  being  some  years  a  conmion  pros 
tit\itc,  at  last  ended  her  miserahle  liiij  in 
Newgate. — Here  the  gentleman  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  which  Mr.  Adams  echoed  very 
loudly ;  and  both  continued  silent,  lookinij 
on  each  other  for  some  minutes.  At  last 
the  gentleman  proceeded  thus  :  I  had  l>een 
perfectly  constant  to  this  girl  during  the 
whole  time  I  kept  her;  but  she  had  scarce 
departed  before  I  discovered  more  marks  ol 
her  infidelity  to  me  tlian  the  loss  of  niy 
money.  In  short,  I  was  forced  to  make  a 
third  visit  to  my  surgeon,  out  of  whose  hands 
I  did  not  get  a  hasty  discharge. 

I  now  forswore  all  future  dealings  with 
the  sex,  complained  loudly  that  the  pleasure 
did  not  compensate  the  pain,  and  railed  at 
the  beautiful  creatures  in  as  gross  language 
as  Juvenal  himself  formerly  reviled  them  in. 
I  looked  on  all  the  town  lia riots  with  a  de- 
testation not  easy  to  be  conceived  ;  their 
j)ersons  appeared  to  me  as  painted  palaces 
inhabited  by  Disease  and  Death  :  nor  could 
their  beauty  make  them  more  desirable  ob- 
jects in  my  eyes,  than  gilding  could  makt 
me  covet  a  pill,  or  golden  plates  a  coffin. 
But  thou;jh  I  was  no  longer  the  absolute 
slave,  I  found  some  reasons  to  own  myself 
still  the  subject  of  love.  My  hatred  for 
women  decreased  daily ;  and  I  am  not  posi- 
tive but  time  might  have  betrayed  me  agair 
to  some  common  harlot,  had  I  not  been  se- 
cured by  a  passion  for  the  charming  Sap- 
phira,  which  having  once  entered  upon, 
made  a  violent  progress  in  my  heart.  Sap- 
phira  was  wife  to  a  man  of  fashion  and  gal- 
lantry, and  one  who  seemed,  I  own,  every 
way  worthy  of  her  affections ;  which,  hovr- 
ever,  he  had  not  the  reputation  of  having. 
She  was  indeed  a  coquette  achevec.  'Pray, 
sir,'  says  Adams,  '  what  is  a  coquette  ?  I 
have  met  with  the  word  in  French  authors, 
but  I  never  could  assign  any  idea  to  it.  I 
believe  it  is  the  same  with  une  sotte,  Anglic^, 
a  fool.'  Sir,  answered  the  gentleman,  per- 
haps you  are  not  much  mistaken  ;  but  as  it 
is  a  particular  kind  of  folly,  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  it.  Were  all  creatures  to  be 
ranked  in  the  order  of  creation  according  to 
their  usefulness,  I  know  few  animals  tlial 
would  not  take  place  of  a  coquette  :  nor  in- 
deed hath  this  creature  mucti  pretence  tc 
any  thing  beyond  instinct ;  for  tliough  some 
times  we  might  imagine  it  was  animated  Dy 
the  passion  of  vanity,  yet  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  actions  will  flill  beneath  even  tha 
low  motive  ;  for  instance,  several  absurd 
gestures  and  tricks,  infinitely  more  foolish 
than  wfiat  can  be  observed  in  the  most  ridi 
cuVus  birds  and  beasts,  and  which  would 
persuade  the  beholder  that  the  silly  wretcli 
was  aiming  at  our  contempt.     Indeed  its 
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characteristic  is  afTectation.  and  this  led  and 
o^ovcrned  hy  A^liinionlv  :  lor  as  heauty,  wis- 
cbra,  wit,  gocd-nature,  politeness  and  liealth, 
arc  sometimes  aliccted  hy  tliis  creature,  so 
ard  uo-Iiness,  lolly,  nonsense,  ill-nature,  ill- 
hreeding,  and  siekn(>ss,  likewise  put  on  by  it 
in  their  turn.  Its  lilb  is  one  constant  lie* 
and  the  only  rule  by  which  you  can  form 
any  judgment  of  them  is,  tliat  they  are 
never  what  they  seem.  It"  it  was  possible 
for  a  coquette  to  love,  (as  it  is  not,  for  if  ever 
it  attains  this  j)assion  tiie  coquette  ceases 
instantly.)  it  would  wear  the  ilice  of  indif- 
ference, if  not  of  hatred,  to  the  beloved  ob- 
ject ;  you  may  therefore  be  assured,  when 
they  endeavour  to  persuade  you  of  their 
liking,  that  they  are  indilferent  to  you  at 
least.  And  indeed  this  was  tJie  case  of  my 
Sapphira,  who  no  sooner  saw  me  in  the  num- 
ber of  her  admirers  than  she  ffave  me  what 
is  commonly  called  encouragement :  she 
would  olten  look  at  me,  and  when  she  per- 
ceived me  meet  her  eyes,  would  instantly 
take  them  off,  discov^ering  at  the  same  time 
as  much  surprise  and  emotion  as  possible. 
These  arts  tailed  not  of  the  success  she  in- 
tended ;  and  as  I  grew  more  particular  to 
her  than  the  rest  of  her  admirers,  she  ad- 
vanced, in  proportion  more  directly  to  me 
than  to  the  others.  She  affected  the  low 
voice,  whisper,  lisp,  sigh,  start,  laugh,  and 
many  other  indications  of  passion  which 
daily  deceive  thousands.  AVhen  I  played  at 
whist  with  her,  she  would  look  earnestly  at 
me,  and  at  the  same  time  lose  deal  or  revoKe  ; 
then  burst  into  a  richculous  laugh,  and  cry, 
'La  !  I  can't  imagine  what  I  was  thinkino; 
of.'  To  detain  you  no  longer,  after  I  had 
gone  through  a  sufficient  course  of  gallantry, 
as  I  thought,  and  was  thoroughly  convincecl 
I  had  raised  a  violent  passion  in  my  mis- 
tress, 1  sought  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
an  eclaircissement  with  lier.  She  avoided 
this  as  much  as  possible ;  liowever,  great 
assiduity  at  length  presented  me  one.  I 
will  not  describe  all  the  particulars  of  this  in- 
terview; let  it  suffice,  that  till  she  could  no 
longer  pretend  not  to  see  my  drift,  she  first 
affected  a  violent  surprise,  and  immediately 
after  as  violent  a  passion  :  she  wondered 
Vvhatlhad  seen  in  her  conduct  which  could 
induce  m.e  to  affront  lier  in  this  manner; 
and  breaking  from  me  the  first  moment  she 
could,  told  me,  I  had  no  other  way  to  escape 
the  consequence  of  her  resentment  than  by 
never  seeing,  or  at  least  speaking  to  her 
more.  I  was  not  contented  with  this  an- 
swer ;  I  still  pursued  her,  but  to  no  purpose; 
and  was  at  length  convinced  that  her  hus- 
\)and  had  the  sole  possession  of  her  person, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  liad  made 
any  impression  on  lier  heart.  I  was  taken 
off  from  following  this  ignis  fatuus  by  some 
advances  which  were  made  me  by  the  wife 
^f  a  citizen,  who,  though  neither  verv  vountv 


nor  handsome,  was  j'et  too  agreeable  to  b« 
rejected  by  my  amorous  constitution,  i  ac- 
cordingly scon  satisfied  her  that  she  had 
not  cast  away  lier  liints  on  a  liarren  or  cold 
soil:  on  the  contrary,  they  instantly  pro- 
(Iuc(m1  her  an  eager  and  desiring  lover.  Noi 
did  she  give  me  any  reason  to  comj^lain  , 
she  met  the  warmth  she  had  raised  with 
equal  ardour.  I  had  no  longer  a  coquette  to 
deal  with,  but  one  who  was  wiser  than  to 
prostitute  the  noble  ])assion  of  love  to  the 
ridiculous  lust  of  vanity.  We  ])resently  un- 
derstood one  another ;  and  as  the  pleasures 
we  sought  lay  in  a  mutual  gratification,  we 
soon  found  and  enjoyed  them.  1  thouijht 
myself  at  first  greatly  liappy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  new  mistress,  whose  fondness 
would  have  quickly  surfeited  a  more  sickly 
appetite;  but  it  had  a  different  effect  on 
mine  :  sfie  carried  my  passion  hi«xher  by  ii 
than  youth  or  beauty  had  been  able.  But 
my  hap])iness  could  not  long  continue  unin- 
terrupted. The  apprehensions  we  lay  un 
der  from  the  jealousy  of  lier  husband  gaM* 
us  great  uneasiness. 

'  Poor  wretch!  1  pity  him,'  cried  AdaniB 
He  did  indeed  deserve  it,  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  for  lie  loved  his  wife  with  great 
tenderness  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  not  the  mac. 
who  first  sechiced  her  affections  from  him. 
These  apprehensions  apj)eared  also  too 
well  grounded ;  for  in  the  end  he  discovered 
us,  and  ])rocured  witnesses  of  our  caresses. 
He  Inen  prosecuted  me  at  law,  and  recovered 
3000/.  damages,  which  much  distressed  my 
fortune  to  pay  ;  and  wnat  was  worse,  his 
wile,  being  divorced,  came  upon  my  hands. 
I  led  a  very  uneasy  life  with  lier ;  for,  be- 
sides that  my  passion  was  now  much  abated, 
her  excessive  jealousy  was  very  troublesome. 
At  length  death  rid  me  of  an  inconvenience, 
which  tlie  consideration  cf  my  having  been 
the  author  of  her  misfortunes,  would  never 
suffer  me  to  take  any  other  method  of  dis 
carding. 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  love,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  other  less  dangerous  and  expensive 
pleasures.  I  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  a 
set  of  jolly  companions,  who  slept  all  day, 
and  drank  all  night ;  fellows  v/ho  might  ra- 
tlier  be  said  to  consume  time  than  to  live. 
Their  best  conversation  was  nothing  but 
noise:  singing,  hollainir,  wranirling,  drink- 
ing, toasting,  sp — wing,  smoking,  were  the 
chief  ingredients  of  our  entertainment 
And  yet,  bad  as  they  were,  they  were  more 
tolerable  than  our  graver  scenes,  which 
Avere  either  excessive  te  lions  narratives 
of  dull  common  matters  of  fact,  or  hot  dis- 
putes about  trifling  matters,  which  com- 
monly ended  in  a  wager.  This  way  of  life 
the.  f\\st  serious  reflection  put  a  period  to; 
and  I  became  member  of  a  club  frequented 
hy  young  men  of  great  abilities.   The  bottlt 
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A'as  now  only  called  in  to  the  assistance 
;»r  our  conversation,  wliich  rolled  on  tlie 
ilee[)est  points  of  phi-Iosopliy.  Tliesc  <^en- 
Meincn  were  en^JTaujed  in  a  search  {iWvv  truth, 
m  (he  pursuit  of  whieli,  they  threw  aside  all 
the  prejudices  of  education,  and  governed 
'hemselves  only  by  the  infallible  guide  of 
human  reason.  This  great  guide,  after 
jjaving  sjiown  (hem  the  falsehood  of  tiiat 
very  ancient  but  simple  tenet,  that  tliere  is 
such  a  l)cing  as  a  Deity  in  the  universe, 
helped  them  to  establish  in  liis  stead  a  cer- 
tain rule  of  right,  by  adhering  to  which, 
(hey  all  arrived  at  the  utmost  purity  of 
morals.  Ref.ection  made  me  as  much  de- 
lighted witrli  this  society,  as  it  had  taught 
me  to  despise  and  detest  the  former.  I 
hegan  now  to  esteem  myself  a  being  of  a 
hiirhcr  order  than  I  had  ever  before  con- 
ceived; and  was  the  more  charmed  with 
tlvis  rule  of  right,  as  I  really  found  in  my 
ow^a  nature  nothing  repugnant  to  it.  I  held 
in  utter  contempt  all  persons  who  wanted 
any  other  inducement  to  virtue,  besides  her 
intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence;  and  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  my  present  com- 
panions, with  regard  to  their  moi  ality,  that 
[  would  have  trusted  them  with  whatever 
was  nearest  and  dearest  to  me.  Whilst  I 
was  engaged  in  this  delightful  dream,  two 
or  three  accidents  happened  successively, 
which  at  first  much  surprised  me  ; — for  one 
of  our  greatest  philosophers,  or  rule-of-right 
men,  withdrew  himself  from  us,  taking  with 
him  the  wife  of  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Secondly,  another  of  the  same  soci- 
ety left  the  club,  without  remembering  to 
take  leave  of  his  bail.  A  third  having  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  money  of  me,  for  which  I  re- 
ceived no  security,  when  I  asked  him  to  repay 
it,  absolutely  denied  the  loan.  These  several 
practices,  so  inconsistent  with  our  golden 
rule,  made  me  begin  to  suspect  its  intallibi- 
.iry ;  but  when  I  communicated  my  thoughts 
to  one  of  the  club,  he  said,  '  There  Avas 
nothing  absolutely  good  or  evil  in  itself; 
that  actions  were  denominated  good  or  bad 
hy  the  circumstances  of  the  agent.  That 
possibly  the  man  who  ran  away  with  his 
neighbour's  wile  mio-ht  be  one  of  verv  good 
inclinations,  but  over-prevailed  on  by  the 
violence  of  an  unruly  passion  ;  and  in  other 
particulars,  might  be  a  very  worthy  mem- 
ber of  society ;  that  if  the  beauty  of  any 
woman  created  in  him  an  uneasiness,  he  had 
a  right,  from  nature,  to  relieve  himself;' — 
with  many  other  things  which  I  then  detest- 
ed so  much,  that  I  took  leave  of  the  society 
that  very  evening,  and  never  returned  to  it 
^gain. 

Being  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  soiitude, 
which  I  did  not  like,  I  became  a  great  fre- 
quer.ier  of  the  playhouses,  which  indeed 
was  always  my  favourite  diversion ;  and 
cnf>at  evenings  passed  away  two  or  three 


hours  behind  the  scenes,  wlu  re  I  met  wiih 
several  poets,  with  whom  1  made  engage- 
ments at  the  taverns.  Some  of  the  plavers 
W(M-e  likewise  of  our  partie.s.  At  these 
meetings  we  Avere  generally  ent(T(ained  by 
the  jx)ets  with  reading  their  perfiirinances, 
and  by  the  players  with  repeating  tlitir 
parts  :  upon  which  occasions,  I  observed  the 
gentleman  who  furnished  our  entertainment 
was  commonly  the  best  pleased  of  the  com- 
j)any  ;  who,  though  they  were  pretty  civil 
to  him  to  his  face,  seldom  failed  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  ridicule 
him.  Now  I  made  some  remarks,  which 
probably  are  too  obvious  to  be  worth  relat- 
ing. '  Sir,'  says  Adams, '  your  remarks,  if 
you  please.'  First  tlien,  says  h<  ,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  general  observation,  that 
wits  are  most  inclined  to  vanity,  is  not  true. 
Men  are  equally  vain  of  riches,  strength, 
beauty,  honours,  &,c.  But  these  appear  of 
themseives  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders, 
wfiereas  the  poor  wit  is  obliged  to  produce 
his  performance  to  show  you  his  perfection ; 
and  on  liis  readiness  to  do  this,  that  vulgar 
opinion  I  have  before  mentioned  is  ground- 
ed :  but  doth  not  the  person  Avho  expands 
vast  sums  in  the  furniture  of  his  house  or 
the  ornaments  of  his  person,  who  consumes 
much  time  and  employs  great  pains  in  dress- 
ing himself,  or  who  thinks  himself  paid  for 
selt-denial,  labour,  or  even  villany,  by  a  title 
or  a  riband,  sacrifice  as  much  to  vanity  as 
the  poor  wit  who  is  desirous  to  read  you 
his  poem  or  his  play  ?  My  second  remark 
was,  that  vanity  is  the  worst  of  passions, 
and  more  apt  to  contaminate  the  mind  than 
any  other :  for  as  selfishness  is  much  more 
general  than  Ave  please  to  allow  it ;  so  it  ia 
natural  to  hate  and  envy  those  who  stana 
between  us  and  the  good  we  desire.  Now, 
in  lust  and  ambition  these  are  few ;  and  ever 
in  avarice  we  find  many  who  are  no  obsta- 
cles to  our  pursuits  :  but  the  vain  man  seeks 
pre-eminence  ;  and  every  thing  which  is 
excellent  or  praise-Avorthy  in  another,  ren 
ders  him  the  mark  of  his  antipathy.  Adams 
noAv  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets,  and- 
soon  cried  out, '  O  la  !  I  have  it  not  about 
me.'  Upon  tliis  the  gentleman  asking  him 
Avhat  he  Avas  searching  for  ?  he  said  he 
searched  after  a  sermon,  which  he  thought 
his  masterpiece,  against  vanity.  '  Fie  upon; 
it,  fie  upon  it,'  cries  he, '  why  do  I  ever  leave 
that  sermon  out  of  my  pocket?  I  Avish  it 
Avas  Avithin  five  miles,  I  avouUI  Avillingly  fetch 
it,  to  read  to  you.'  The  gentleman  answer- 
ed, that  there  was  no  need,  for  he  Avas  cured 
of  the  passion.  '  And  for  that  very  reason,' 
quoth  Adams,  '  I  Avould  read  it,  for  I  arr 
confident  you  AA'ould  admire  it :  indeed,  I. 
have  never  been  a  greater  enemy  to  any 
passion,  than  that  silly  one  of  vanity.'  The 
gentleman  smiled,  and  proceeded. — Frorni 
this  society  I  easily  passed  to  that  of  the 
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pjmeSvCivt,  where  nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened but  tlie  fir.shing  my  fortune,  which 
those  gent,  emen  soon  helped  me  to  the  end 
of.  Tliis  opened  scenes  of  life  hitherto  un- 
kiDwn ;  poverty  and  distress,  witli  their 
horrid  truin  of  duns,  attorneys,  bailiils, 
haunted  me  day  and  night.  My  clothes 
grew  shabby,  my  credit  bad,  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  all  kinds  cold.  In  this  si- 
tuation, the  strangest  thought  imaginable 
came  into  my  head  ;  and  what  was  this  but 
to  write  a  play  ;  for  I  had  sufficient  leisure : 
fear  of  bailiils  confined  me  every  day  to  my 
room;  and  having  always  had  a  little  incli- 
nation, and  something  of  a  genius  that  way, 
I  set  myself  to  -vork,  and  within  a  lew 
months  produced  a  piece  of  five  acts,  which 
was  accepted  of  at  the  theatre. 

I  remembered  to  have  formerly  taken  tick- 
ets of  other  poets  for  their  benefits,  long 
before  the  appearance  of  their  performances; 
and  resolving  to  follow  a  precedent  which 
was  so  well  suited  to  my  present  circum- 
stances, I  immediately  provided  myself  with 
a  large  number  of  little  papers.     Happy 
mdeed  would  be  the  state  of  poetry,  would 
these  tickets  pass  current  at  the  bake-house, 
the  ale-house,  and  the  chandler's-shop :  but, 
alas  !  far  otherwise  ;  no  tailor  will  take  them 
in  payment  for  buckram,  canvass,  staytape ; 
nor  no  bailiff  for  civiUty-money.   They  are, 
indeed,  no  more  than  a  passport   to  beg 
with ;  a  certificate  that  tlie  owner  wants 
five  shillings,  which  induces  well-disposed 
Christians  to  charity.     I  now  experienced 
what  is  worse  than  poverty,  or  rather  what 
is  the  worst  consequence  of  poverty, — I 
mean,  attendance  and  dependance  on  the 
great.  Many  a  morning  have  I  waited  hours 
iathe  cold  parlours  oi"men  of  quality ;  where, 
after  seeing  the  lowest  rascals  in  lace  and 
embroidery,  the  pimps  and  buffoons  infash- 
i(m,  admitted,  I  have  been  sometimes  told, 
on  sending  in  my  name,  that  my  lord  could 
not  possibly  see  me  this  morning :  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  that  I  should  never  more 
get  entrance  into  that  house.     Sometimes  1 
have  been  at  last  admitted ;  and  the  great 
man  hath  thought  proper  to  excuse  himself, 
by  telling  me  lie  was  tied  up.     '  Tied  up,' 
says  Adams,  '  pray  what's  that  ?'  Sir,  says 
the  gentleman,  the  profit  which  booksellers 
allowed  authors  for  th.e  best  works,  was  so 
very  small,  that  certain  men  of  birth  and 
fortune  ?ome  years  ago,  who  were  the  pa- 
eons of  wit  and  learning,  thought  fit  to  en- 
courage tliem  farther,  by  entering  into  vol- 
untary subscriptions  for  their  encourage- 
ment.    Thus  Prior,  Rowc,  Pope,  and  some 
other  men  of  genius,  received  large  sums 
fi.T  their  labr^:)'  s  from  the  public.  This  seem- 
ed so  easy  a  ir.ethod  of  getting  mone}'',  that 
many  ''/^  i'iC  lowest  scribblers  of  the  times 
ventu^?^  to  publish  their  works  in  the  same 
ivay  ;  ani  many  had  the  assurance  to  take 


in  subscriptions  for  wliat  v/as  not  Writ,  no! 
ever  intended.     Subscriptions  in  tijis  man 
ner  growing  infinite,  and  a  kind  of  tax  on 
the  public,  some  persons  finding  it  not  sc 
easy  a  task  to  discern  good  from  bad  au- 
thors, or  to  know  what  genius  v»'as  worthy 
encouragement  and  what  was  not,  to  pre- 
vent the  expense  of  suhscrihing  to  so  many; 
invented    a  method  to  excuse  themselves 
from  all  subscriptions  whatever;  and  this 
was  to  receive  a  small  sum  of  money  in  con- 
sideration of  (jivinor  a  larjxe  one  if  ever  thev 
subscribed ;  which  many  have  done,  and 
many  more  have  pretended  to  have  done 
in  order  to  silence  all   solicitations.     The 
same  method  was  likewise  taken  with  play 
house  tickets,  which  were  no  less  a  public 
grievance ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  being 
tied  up  from  subscribing.     'I  can't  say  bvl 
the  term  is  apt  enough,  and  somewhat  typi 
cal,'  said  Adams ;  '  for  a  man  of  large  tor 
tune,  who  ties  himself  up,  as  you  call  it,  from 
the  encouragement  of  men  of  merit,  ought 
to  be  tied  up  in  reality.'     Well,  Sir,  says 
the  gentleman,  to  return  to  my  story.  Some- 
times I  have  received  a  guinea  from  a  man 
of  quality,  given  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  alma 
are  generally  to  the  meanest  oeggar ;  and 
purchased  too  with  as  much  time  spent  in 
attendance,  as,  if  it  had  been  spent  in  hon- 
est industry,  might  have  brought  me  more 
profit  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction.  Alter 
about  two  months  spent  in  this  disagreeable 
way,  with  the  utmost  mortification,  when  ! 
was  pluming  my  hopes  on  the  prospect  ol 
a  plentiful  harvest  from  my  play,  upon  ap- 
plying to  the  prompter,  to  know  when  it 
came  into  rehearsal,  he  informed  me,  he  had 
received  orders  from  the  managers  to  return 
me  the  play  again,  for  that  they  could  not 
possibly  act  it  that  season ;  but  if  I  would 
take  it  and  revise  it  against  the  next,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  again.     I  snatched 
it  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and  re- 
tired  to  my  room,  wliere  I  threw  myself  on 
the  bed  in  a  fit  of  despair. — '  You  should 
rather  have  thrown  yourself  on  your  knees,' 
says  Adams,  '  for  despair  is  sinful.' 

As  soon,  continued  the  gentleman,  as  I 
had  indulged  the  first  tumuft  of  my  passion, 
I  began  to  consider  coolly  what  course  I 
should  take,  in  a  situation  without  friends, 
money,  credit,  or  reputation  of  any  kind. 
After  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  1 
could  see  no  other  pcssibility  of  furnishing 
myself  wiih   the   miserable   necessaries   o^ 
life,  than  to  retire  to  a  garret  near  the  Tem- 
ple, and  commence  liackney-writer  to  the 
law^yers ;   for  which  I  was   well   qualified, 
being  an  excellent  penman.     This  purpose 
j  I  resolved  on,  and   immediately  put  it  m 
:  execution.     I  had  an  acquaintance  w^th  an 
i  attorne3^,whohad  formerly  transacted  affijin 
]  for  me,  and  to  him  I  appl.ed ;  but,  instead 
of  furnishing  me   with   any  business,   he 
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au^licJ  at  my  uadcrtakintz;,  and  told  iiic, 
*  He  was  alVaicl  I  sliouUl  turn  liis  deeds  into 
;;Iays,  anil  ho  sliould  expect  to  see  tliem  on 
ihc  sta<j;c.'  Not  to  tire  you  with  instances 
ot"ti»ii  kind  from  others,  I  Ibund  that  Plato 
liimsoH'thd  not  hold  poets  in  <i;reater  abhor- 
rence tluui  these  men  ot"  business  do.  When- 
ever 1  durst  venture  to  a  collee-house,  which 
was  on  Sundays  only,  a  whisper  ran  round 
tlie  room,  which  was  constantly  attended 
with  a  sneer,  Tiiat's  poet  Wilson;  for  I  know 
not  whether  you  have  observed  it,  but  there 
is  a  malignity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which, 
when  not  weeded  out,  or  at  least  covered 
by  a  good  education  and  politeness,  delights 
in  makmg  another  uneasy  or  dissatisfied 
with  himself.  This  abundantly  appears  in 
all  assemblies,  except  those  which  are  filled 
by  people  of  fashion,  and  especially  among 
the  younger  people  of  both  sexes,  whose 
birth  and  Ibrtunes  place  them  just  without 
the  polite  circles  ;  I  mean  the  lower  class  of 
the  gentry,  and  the  higher  of  the  mercan- 
tile world,  who  are,  in  reaUty,  the  worst 
bred  of  mankind.  Well,  sir,  whilst  I  con- 
tinued in  this  miserable  state,  with  scarce 
^ulliciervt  business  to  keep  me  from  starving, 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  being  my  bane,  I 
acttidentally  became  acquainted  with  a  book- 
seller, who  told  me,  '  It  was  a  pity  a  man  of 
ray  learning  and  genius  should  be  obliged 
to  such  a  method  of  getting  his  liveUhood  ; 
».hat  he  had  a  compassion  for  me,  and  if  I 
would  engage  with  liim,  he  would  under- 
take to  provide  handsomely  for  me.'  A  man 
in  my  circumstances,  as  he  very  well  knew, 
had  no  choice.  I  accordingly  accepted  his 
proposal,  with  his  conditions,  which  were 
none  of  the  most  favourable,  and  fell  to 
translating  with  all  my  might.  I  had  no 
longer  reason  to  lament  the  want  of  busi- 
ness ;  for  he  furnished  me  w^ith  so*much, 
that  in  half  a  year  I  almost  writ  myself  blind. 
I  likewise  contracted  a  distemper,  by  my 
sedentary  life,  in  which  no  part  of  my  body 
was  exercised  but  my  right  arm,  which  ren- 
dered me  incapable  of  writing  for  a  long 
time.  This,  unluckily,  happening  to  delay 
the  publication  of  a  work,  and  my  last  per- 
formance not  having  sold  well,  the  bookseller 
declined  any  further  engagement,  and  as- 
persed me  to  his  brethren,  as  a  careless,  idle 
fellovv.  I  had,  however,  by  having  half- 
worked  and  half-starved  myself  to  death, 
during  the  time  I  was  in  his  service,  saved 
a  few  guineas,  with  which  I  bought  a  lottery- 
ticket,  resolving  to  throw  myself  into  For- 
tune's lap,  and  try  if  she  would  make  amends 
frtr  the  injuries  she  had  done  me  at  the 
gaming-table.  This  purchase  being  made, 
left  me  almost  pennyless  ;  when,  as  if  I  had 
not  been  sufficiently  miserable,  a  bailiif,  in 
woman's  clothes,  got  admittance  to  my 
cnamber^  whither  he  was  directed  by  the 
Dooityeller .     He  arrested  me,  at  my  tailors 


suit,  for  thirty-live  pound* ;  a  sum  for  which 
I  could  not  procure  bail;  and  was  therefire 
conveyed  to  iiis  house,  where  1  was  locked 
up  in  an  uj>per  chamber.  I  had  now  nei- 
ther health,  (for  I  was  scarce  recovered  from 
my  indisi)ositi()n,)  liberty,  money,  or  frienda; 
and  had  abandoned  all  hopes  and  even  the 
desire  of  life.  '  13ut  this  could  not  last  long,' 
said  Adams;  'for  doubtless  the  tailor  re- 
leased you  the  moment  he  was  truly  ac- 
quainted with  your  affairs,  and  knew  that 
your  circumstances  would  not  permit  you 
to  j)ay  him.' 

Oh,  sir,  answered  the  gentleman,  he 
knew  that  before  he  arrested  m.e  ;  nay,  he 
knew  that  nothing  but  incapacity  could  pre- 
vent me  from  paying  my  debts ;  for  I  had 
been  his  customer  many  years,  had  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  with  iiim,  and  had  al- 
ways paid  most  punctually  in  my  prosper- 
ous days :  but  when  I  reminded  him  of  this, 
with  assurances,  that  if  he  would  not  mo- 
lest my  endeavours,  I  would  pay  him  all  the 
money  I  could  by  my  utmost  labour  and  in- 
dustry procure,  reserving  only  what  was 
sufficient  to  preserve  me  alive  :  lie  answered, 
his  patience  was  worn  out ;  that  I  had  put 
him  off  from  time  to  time ;  that  lie  wanted 
the  money;  that  he  had  put  it  into  a  law- 
yer's hands  ;  and  if  I  did  not  pay  him  im- 
mediately, or  find  security,  I  must  lay  in 
jail,  and  expect  no  mercy.  '  He  may  ex- 
pect mercy,'  cries  Adams,  starting  from  his 
chair,  '  where  he  will  find  none  1  How  can 
such  a  wretch  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
where  the  word,  which  is  translated,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  trespasses,  is  in 
the  original  debts  !  And  as  surely  as  we  do 
not  forgive  others  their  debts,  when  they 
are  unable  to  pay  them,  so  surely  shall  we 
ourselves  be  unforgiven,  when  we  are  in  no 
condition  of  paying.'  He  ceased,  and  the 
gentleman  proceeded.  W^hile  I  was  in  this 
deplorable  situation,  a  former  acquaintance, 
to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  lottery- 
ticket,  found  me  out,  and  making  me  a 
visit,  with  great  delight  in  his  countenance, 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wished 
me  joy  of  my  good  fortune  :  for,  says  he, 
your  ticket  is  come  up  a  prize  of  3000/. 
Adams  snapt  his  fingers  at  these  words  in 
an  ecstacy  of  joy ;  which,  however,  did  not 
continue  long,  for  the  gentleman  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  Alas !  sir,  this  was  only  a  trick  of 
Fortune  to  sink  me  the  deeper;  for  I  had 
disposed  of  this  lottery-ticket  two  days  be- 
fore, to  a  relation  who  refused  lending  me 
a  shilling  without  it,  in  order  to  procure  my- 
self bread.  As  soon  as  my  friend  w^as  ac- 
quainted with  my  unfortunate  sale,  he  be 
gan  to  revile  rne,  and  remind  me  of  all  the 
ill  conduct  and  miscarriages  of  my  Ufe.  H« 
said  1  was  one  -whom  Fortune  could  no< 
save,  if  she  would ;  that  I  was  now  ruinci 
v/ithout  any  hopes  of  retrieval,  nor  rr  usr 
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e.  [X."Ct  any  pity  from  my  friends;  that  it 
w.iukl  be  extreme  weakness  to  conipassion- 
;i:e  the  mislbrtunes  of  a  man  who  ran 
headlon-g  to  his  own  destruction.  He  then 
jniinted  to  me,  in  as  lively  colours  as  he  was 
able,  the  happiness  I  should  have  now  en- 
joyed, had  1  not  foolishly  disposed  of  my 
ixket.  I  urged  the  plea  of  necessity;  but 
he  made  no  answer  to  that,  and  ])efjan  aj^ain 
to  revile  me,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
jtid  desired  liim  to  finish  his  visit.  I  soon 
j'xchanged  the  bailiff's  house  for  a  prison; 
u'hcre,  as  I  had  not  m.oney  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure a  separate  apartment,  I  was  crowded  in 
with  a  great  number  of  miserable  wretches, 
in  common  with  whom  I  was  destitute  of 
every  convenience  of  life,  even  that  which 
;iil  tiic  brutes  enjoy,  wholesome  air.  In 
these  dreadful  circumstances  I  applied  by 
letter  to  several  of  my  old  acqaintance,  and 
8uch  to  wliom  I  had  formerly  lent  money 
ivilhout  any  great  prospect  of  its  being  re- 
turned, for  their  assistance;  but  in  vain. 
Aa  excuse,  instead  of  a  denial,  w^as  the 
gentlest  answer  I  received. — Whilst  1  lan- 
guished in  a  condition  too  horrible  to  be  de- 
t/sribed,  and  which,  in  a  land  of  humanity, 
;)nd  what  is  much  more,  Christianity,  seems  a 
i>braj}ge  punishment  for  a  little  inadvertency 
and  in(hscretion  ;  wliiist  I  was  in  this  con- 
dition, a  fellow  came  into  tlie  prison,  and  in- 
quiring me  out,  delivered  me  the  followhig 
letter: 

"  Sir, 
'■  My  father,  to  whom  yo\i  sold  your 
hcket  in  the  last  lottery,  died  the  same  day 
in  which  it  came  up  a  prize,  as  you  have 
possibly  heard,  and  left  me  sole  heiress  of 
J II  his  fortune.  I  am  so  much  touched  with 
your  present  circumstances,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness you  must  feel  at  having  been  driven  to 
dispose  of  what  might  have  made  you  hap- 
!)y,  that  I  must  desire  your  acceptance  of 
tlie  enclosed,  and  am 

'•  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Harriet  Hearty." 

iki\i\  what  do  you  think  was  inclosed? 
'  i  don  t  know,'  cried  Adams  ;  '  not  less  than 
a  guinea,  I  hope.' — Sir,  it  w^as  a  bank-note 
for  200/.—'  200/.'  says  Adams,  in  rapture. 
— No  less,  I  assure  you,  answered  the  gen- 
tleman :  a  sum  I  was  not  half  so  delighted 
with,  as  with  the  dear  name  of  the  gene- 
rous girl  that  sent  it  me  ;  and  who  was  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  handsomest  creature 
in  the  universe;  and  for  whom  I  liad  long 
had  a  passion,  which  I  never  durst  disclose 
t.)  her.  I  kissed  her  name  a  thousand  times, 
luv  eyes  overflowing  with  tenderness  and 
gratitude ;  I  repeated — But  not  to  detain 
you  with  these  raptures,  I  immediately  ac- 
L^uired  my  liberty  ;  and,  having  paid  all  my 
debts,  departed,  W'ith  upwards  of  fifty 
gwji;nd.s  in  my  pocket,  to  thank  my  ki^^  de- 


liverer.    She  liappencd  to  be  then  out  v.* 
town,  a  circi.mstance,  which,  upon  reriec- 
tion,  pleased  me  ;  for  by  that  means  1  ha  i 
an  oi)portunity  to  appear  before  her  in  a 
more  decent  dress.     At  her  return  to  town^ 
within  a  day  or  two,  I  threw  myself  at  her 
feet  with  the  most  ardent  acknowledgments; 
which  she  rejected  with  an  unfeigned  great- 
ness of  mind,  and  told  me,  I  cf)uld  not  ob- 
lige her  more  than  by  never  mentioning,  or 
ifpossiblc,  thinking  on  a  circumstance  which 
must  bring  to  my  mind  an  accident  that 
might  be  grievous  to  me  to  think  on.     She 
proceeded  thus  :  '  What  I  have  done,  is  in 
my  own  eyes  a  trifle,  and  perhaps  infinite- 
ly less  than  w'ould  have  become  me  to  do. 
And  if  you  think  of  engaging  in  any  busi- 
ness, where  a  larger  sum  may  be  service- 
able to  you,  I  shall  not  be  over-rigid,  eithei 
as  to  the  security  or  interest.'  I  endeavour 
cd  to  express  all  the  gratitude  in  my  power 
to  this  profusion  of  goodness,  though  per- 
haps it  w^as  my  enemy,  and  began  to  atfiic*" 
my  mind  with  more  agonies  than  all  the 
miseries  I  had  underwent ;  it  afiected  me 
with  severer  reflections  than  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  prisons  united,  had  been  able  tti 
iTiake  me  feel ;  for,  sir,  these  acts  and  pro- 
fessions of  kindness,  which  were  sufficient 
to  have  raised  in  a  good  heart  the  most 
violent  passion  of  friendship  to  one  of  the 
same,  or  to  age  and  uo-liness  in  a  different 
sex,  came  to  me  from  a  woman,  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman ;  one  whose  perfec- 
tions I  had  long  known,  and  for  whom  I  had 
long  conceived   a  violent  passion,  though 
with  a  despair  which  made  me  endeavour 
rather  to  curb  and  conceal,  than  to  nourish 
or  acquaint  her  with  it.  In  short,  they  came 
upon  me  united  with  beauty,  softness,  and 
tendej'ness  :    such   bew^itching  smiles  ! — O 
Mr.  Adams,  in  that  moment  I  lost  myself, 
and  forgetting  our  different  situations,  nor 
considering  what  return  I  was  making  to 
her  goodness,  by  desiring  her,  who   had 
given  me  so  much,  to  bestow  her  all,  I  laid 
gently  hold  on  her  hand,  and  conveying  it 
to  my  lips,  I  pressed  it  w'th  inconceivable 
ardour  ;  then,  lifting  up  my  swimming  eyes 
I  saw  her  face  and  neck  overspread  with 
one  blush ;   she  offered    to  witlidraw   her 
hand,  yet  not  so  as  to  deliver  it  from  mine, 
though  I  held   it  with  the  gentlest  force. 
We  both  stood  trembling ;  her  eyes  cast  on 
the  groimd,  and  mine  steadfastly  fixed  on 
her.     Good  G — d,  what  was  then  the  con 
dition  of  my  soul !  burning  w4th  love,  de- 
sire, admiration,  gratitude,  and  every  ten 
dcr  passion,  all  bent  on  one  charming  ob- 
ject.    Passion  at  last  got  the  better  of  both 
reason  and  respect,  and  softly  letting  go  her 
hand,  I  offered  madly  to  clasp  her  in  my 
arms  ;  when,  a  little  recovering  herself,  she 
started  fVom  me,  asking  me,  with  some  sho\i 
of  anger,  '  If  she  had  any  reason  tc  exper / 
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jns  treatinc  it  from  uic'  I  then  foil  pros- 
trate bclbre  1  cr,  and  tolJ  her,  if  I  had  of- 
fended, my  life,  was  absolutely  in  her  jK)\ver, 
.  which  1  wouKl  in  any  manner  lose  lor  Ikt 
sake. 

Nay,  madam,  said  I,  you  shall  not  be  so 
ready  to  punish  me,  as  I  to  suffer.  I  own 
any  ^nlt.  I  detest  the  reflection  tliat  I 
woLili  liave  sacrificed  your  happiness  to 
mine.  Believe  me,  I  sincerely  repent  my 
ingratitude ;  yet  believe  me  too,  it  was  my 
passion,  my  unbounded  passion  for  you, 
which  hurried  me  so  far :  I  hav^e  loved  you 
long  and  tenderly;  and  the  goodness  you 
have  shown  me,  hath  innocently  weiglied 
down  a  wretch  undone  before.  Acquit  me 
of  all  mean,  mercenary  views,  and  before  I 
take  my  leave  of  you  lor  ever,  which  I  am 
resolved  instantly  to  do,  believe  me,  that 
Fortune  could  have  raised  me  to  no  heiixht 
to  which  I  could  not  have  lifted  you.  O, 
cursed  be  Fortune!  'Do  not,'  says  she, 
interrupting  me  with  the  sweetest  voice, 
'  Do  not  curse  Fortune,  since  she  hath  made 
me  happy;  and,  if  she  hath  put  your  hap- 
jiiness  in  my  power,  I  have  told  you  j'ou 
shall  ask  nothing  in  reason  which  I  will 
refuse.'  Madam,  said  I,  you  mistake  me,  if 
you  imagine,  as  you  seem,  my  happiness  is 
in  the  power  of  Fortune  now.  You  have 
obliged  me  too  much  already ;  if  I  have  any 
wish,  it  is  for  some  blessed  accident,  by 
which  I  may  contribute  with  my  life  to  the 
least  augmentation  of  your  felicity.  As  lor 
m-yself,  the  only  happiness  I  can  ever  have, 
w/Jl  be  hearing  of  yours;  and  if  Fortune 
will  make  that  complete,  I  will  forgive  her 
all  hsr  wi'ongs  to  me.  '  You  may,  indeed,' 
answered  she,  smiling,  '  for  your  own  hap- 
piness must  be  included  in  mine.  I  have 
long  known  your  worth  ;  nay,  I  must  con- 
fess,' said  she,  blushing,  '  I  have  long  dis- 
covered that  passion  for  me  you  profess, 
notwithstanding  those  endeavours,  which  I 
am  convinced  were  unaffected,  to  conceal 
it ;  and  if  all  I  can  give  with  reason  will 
not  suffice, — take  reason  away, — and  now 
[  believe  you  cannot  ask  me  what  I  will 
ueny.' — She  uttered  tliese  words  with  a 
sweetness  not  to  be  imagined-  I  immedi- 
ately started  ;  my  blood,  which  lay  freezing 
at  my  heart,  rushed  tumultuously  through 
(•very  vein.  I  stood  for  a  moment  silent ; 
ihen,  flying  to  her,  I  caught  her  in  my  arms, 
no  longer  resisting,  and  softly  told  her,  she 
must  give  me  then  herself.  O,  sir !  can  I 
describe  her  look?  She  remained  silent, 
and  almost  motionless,  several  minutes.  At 
ast,  recovering  herself  a  httle,  she  insisted 
on  my  leaving  her,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  i  instantly  obeyed:  you  may  imagine, 
however,  I  soon  vsaw  her  again. — But  I  ask 
pardon  :  I  fear  I  have  detained  you  too  long 
in  rdating  the  particulars  of  the  former  in- 
terview.    '  So  far  otherwise/  says  Adams, 


licking  his  li{>s,  '  Ilia,  i  could  willingly  lieai 
it  over  again.'  Well,  sir,  continued  ihe 
gentleman,  to  be  as  cf)ncisc  as  j)ossibk-.. 
within  a  week  she  consented  to  make  mc 
the  haj)piest  of  mankind.  We  were  mar- 
ried shortly  after;  and  when  I  came  to  e.x- 
amine  the  circumstances  of  my  wife's  for- 
tune, (which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  was  not 
presently  at  leisure  enough  to  do.)  I  found 
it  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  pounds, 
most  part  of  which  lay  in  effects  ;  for  her 
liither  had  been  a  wine  merchant:  and  sh-:; 
seemed  willing,  if  I  liked  it,  that  I  should 
carry  on  the  same  trade.  I  readily,  and 
too  inconsiderately,  undertook  it;  f()r,  not 
having  been  bred  to  the  secrets  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  endeavouring  to  deal  v>'ith  tfse 
utmost  honesty  and  uprightness,  I  soon 
found  our  fortune  in  a  declining  way,  and 
my  trade  decreasing  by  little  and  little  ;  for 
my  wines,  which  I  never  adulterated  after 
their  importation,  and  were  sold  as  neat  as 
they  came  over,  were  universally  decried 
by  the  vintners,  to  whom  I  could  not  allow 
them  quite  as  cheap  as  those  who  gained 
double  the  profit  by  a  less  price.  I  soon 
began  to  despair  of  improving  our  fortune 
by  theso  meaas  ;  nor  was  I  at  all  easy  at 
the  visits  and  familiarity  of  many  who  had 
been  my  acquaintance  in  my  prosperity,  but 
denied  and  shunned  me  in  my  adversity, 
and  now  very  forwardly  renewed  their  ac- 
quaintance with  me.  In  short,  I  had  suffi- 
ciently seen,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
are  chiefly  folly,  and  the  business  of  ii 
mostly  knavery ;  and  both,  nothing  better 
than  vanity :  the  men  of  pleasure  tearing 
one  another  to  pieces,  from  the  emulation 
of  spending  money,  and  the  men  of  busi- 
ness, from  envy  in  getting  it. 

My  happiness  consisted  entirel}^  in  my 
wife,  whom  I  loved  with  an  inexpressible 
fondness,  which  was  perfectly  returned ;  and 
my  prospects  were  no  other  than  to  provide 
for  our  growing  family;  for  she  w^as  now 
big  of  her  second  child:  I  therefore  took  an 
opportunity  to  ask  her  opinion  of  entering 
into  a  retired  Hfe,  which,  after  hearing  my 
reasons,  and  perceiving  my  affection  for  it, 
she  readily  embraced.  We  soon  put  our 
small  fortune,  now  reduced  under  thi-ec 
thousand  pounds,  into  money,  with  part  o. 
which  we  purchased  this  little  place,  whither 
we  retired  soon  after  her  delivery,  from  a 
world  full  of  bustle,  noise,  hatred, envy,  and, 
ingratitude,  to  ea?;e,  quiet,  and  love.  W<' 
have  here  lived  almost  twenty  years,  with 
little  other  conversation  than  our  own,  most 
of  the  neighbourhood  taking  us  for  very 
strange  people ;  the  squire  ofthe  parish  re 
presenting  me  as  a  madman,  and  the  por 
son  as  a  presbyterian,  because  I  will  not 
hunt  with  the  one,  nor  drink  with  the  other. 
'  Sir,'  says  Adams,  '  Fortune  hath.  I  thiuk. 
paid  you  all  her  debts,  in  this  s^wect  retire 
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ment/'  Sir,  replied  the  gentleman,  I  jim 
thankful  to  the  o-rcat  Autlior  oi'  all  thi  igs, 
for  the  blessinf^s  I  he.e  enjoy,  I  liavc  the 
best  of  wives,  and  three  pretty  children,  for 
whom  I  have  the  true  tenderness  of  a  pa- 
rent. But  no  blessm^s  are  pure  in  this 
world  :  within  three  years  of  my  arrival 
here,  I  lost  my  eldest  son.  (Here  he  sighed 
bitterly.)  '  Sir,'  said  Adams,  *  we  must 
submit  to  providence,  and  consider  death  as 
conmion  to  all.'  We  must  submit,  indeed, 
answered  the  gentleman  ;  and  if  he  had 
ilied,  I  could  iiave  borne  the  loss  w.th  ])a- 
lience ;  but,  alas !  sir,  he  was  stolen  away 
from  my  door,  by  some  wicked  travelling 
people,  whom  they  call  Gipsies ;  nor  could 
i  ever,  with  the  most  diligent  search,  re- 
cover him.  Poor  child  !  he  liad  the  sweetest 
look — the  exact  picture  of  his  motlier ;  at 
which,  some  tears  unwittingly  dropt  from 
his  eyes,  as  did  likewise  from  those  of 
Adams,  who  always  sympathised  with  his 
friends  on  those  occasions.  Thus,  sir,  said 
the  gentleman,  I  have  finished  my  story,  in 
which,  if  I  have  been  too  particular,  I  ask 
your  pardon ;  and  now,  if  you  please,  I  will 
fetch  you  another  botde ;  which  proposal 
tlie  parson  thankfully  accepted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

gi  descriplicn  of  Mr.  Wilsoii's  way  of  living.  The 
tragical  adventure  of  the  dog^  and  other  grave 
mattc-rs. 

The  gentleman  returned  with  the  bot- 
tle ;  and  Adams  and  he  sat  some  time  silent, 
wheii  the  i()rmer  started  up  and  cried,  'No, 
that  won't  do.'  The  gentleman  inquired 
into  his  meaning;  he  answered,  'He  had 
been  considering  that  it  was  possible  the 
(ate  famous  king  Theodore  might  have  been 
the  very  son  whom  he  had  lost;'  but  added, 
'  that  his  age  could  not  answer  that  imagi- 
nation.  However,  says  he  '  G —  disposes 
all  things  ibr  the  best ;  and  very  probably 
he  may  be  some  great  man,  or  duke ;  and 
may,  one  day  or  other,  revisit  you  in  that 
capacity.'  The  gentleman  answered,  he 
Bhould  know  him  amongst  ten  thousand,  for 
he  had  a  mark,  on  his  left  breast,  of  a  straw- 
berry, which  his  mother  had  given  him,  by 
MTAginii:  for  that  fruit. 

That  beautiful  young  lady,  the  Morning, 
rvow  rose  from  her  bed,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance bloomingwith  fresh  youth  and  spright- 
Uness,  hke  Miss  — *,  with  soft  dews  hanging 
on  lier  pouting  lips,  began  to  take  her  early 
walk  over  the  eastern  hills ;  and  presently 
after,  that  gallant  person,  the  Sun,  stole 
Boilly  from  liis  wife's  chamber,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  her ;  when  the  gentleman  asked 

his  cniestif  he  would  walk  fc^rth  and  survev 

c  *^ 
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Ins  little  irarden  ;  which  he  readily  agreed 
to  ;  and  Joseph,  at  the  same  time,  awakinj> 
from  a  sleep,  in  which  he  had  been  two  hours 
buried,  went  with  them. 

No  parterres,  no  fountains,  no  statues, 
embellished  this  little  garden.  Its  on!}' 
ornamen*  was  a  short  v/alk  shaded  on  eacii 
side  by  a  filbert-hedge,  with  a  small  alcove 
at  one  end.  whither  in  liot  weather  the 
gentleman  and  his  wife  used  to  retire  auu 
divert  themselves  with  their  children,  wno 
])!ayed  in  the  vvalk  before  them.  But 
though  vanity  had  no  votary  in  tliis  little 
spot,  here  was  variety  of  fruit,  and  every 
thing  useful  for  the  kitchen;  which  was 
abundantly  sufficient  to  catch  theadmiration 
of  Adams,  who  told  the  gentleman  he  had 
certainlya  good  gardener.  Sir,  answered  he, 
that  gardener  is  now  before  you :  whatever 
you  see  here  is  the  work  solely  of  my  own 
hands.  Wliilst  I  am  providing  necessaries 
for  my  table,  I  likewise  procure  myself  an 
appetite  for  them.  In  fair  seasons,  1  seld(;ni 
pass  less  than  six  hours  of  the  tAventy-fbur 
in  this  place,  where  I  am  not  idle  ;  and  by 
these  means  I  have  been  able  to  r^'C-serve 
my  health  ever  since  my  arrival  here  with- 
out assistance  from  physic.  Hither  I  ixen- 
erally  repair  at  the  dawn,  and  exercise  my- 
self whilst  my  wife  dresses  her  children 
and  prepares  our  breakfast ;  after  which 
we  are  seldom  asunder  during  the  residue 
of  the  day ;  for  when  the  weather  will  not 
permit  them  to  accompany  me  here,  I  arr> 
usually  within  Avith  them  ;  for  I  am  neither 
ashamed  of  conversing  with  my  wife  nor  of 
playing  with  my  children :  to  say  the  trutf , 
I  do  not  perceive  that  inferiority  of  under- 
standing which  the  levity  of  rakes,  the  du- 
ness  of  men  of  business,  or  the  austerity  'A 
the  learned,  would  persuade  us  of  in  womtr . 
As  for  my  woman,  I  declare  I  have  found 
none  of  my  own  sex  capable  of  making 
juster  observations  on  life,  or  of  delivering 
them  more  agreeably  ;  nor  do  I  believe  any 
one  possessed  of  a  faithfuller  or  braver 
friend.  And  sure,  as  this  friendship  is  sweet- 
ened with  more  delicacy  and  tenderness,  so 
is  it  confirmed  by  dearer  pledges  than  can 
attend  the  closest  male  alliance  ;  for  wha* 
union  can  be  so  last  as  our  common  Interest 
in  the  fruits  of  our  embraces?  Perhaps, 
sir,  you  are  not  yourself  a  father  ;  if  you 
are  not,  be  assured  you  cannot  conceive  the 
deliirht  I  have  in  mv  little  ones.  Would  vou 
not  despise  me,  it  you  saw  me  stretched 
on  the  ground,  and  my  children  playing 
round  me  ?  '  I  should  reverence  the  sight,' 
quoth  Adams ;  '  I  myself  am  now  the  father 
of  six,  and  have  been  of  eleven,  and  I  can 
say  I  never  scourged  a  child  of  my  own, 
unless  as  his  schoolmaster,  and  then  b.av^ 
felt  every  stroke  on  my  own  posteriors 
And  as  to  what  you  can  say  conaerniny 
women.  I  have  oflen  lamented  mvotynwife 
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tlltl  not  uiulcritauil  Greek.' — The  jrcntlc- 
iiKiu  siuiletl,  and  answcreil.  ho  would  not  be 
upprehcndod  to  insinuate  tiiat  his  own  had 
understanding  above  the  care  ofiier  family  ; 
on  the  contrary,  says  lie,  my  Harriet,  I  as- 
sure you,  is  a  notable  housewife,  and  iew 
gentlemen's  jjousekeepers  understand  cook- 
ery or  confectionary  better ;  but  these  arc 
arts  wiiich  she  liath  no  great  occasion  for 
now:  however,  the  wine  you  commended 
so  much  last  night  at  supper  was  of  her  own 
making,  as  is  indeed  all  the  liquor  in  my 
house,  except  my  beer,  which  tails  to  my 
province.  '  And  I  assure  you  it  is  as  ex- 
cellent,' quoth  Adams,  '  as  ever  I  tasted.' 
We  formerly  kept  a  maid-servant,  but  since 
my  girls  have  been  growing  up,  she  is  un- 
willing to  indulge  them  in  idleness;  for  as 
tlie  fortunes  I  shall  give  them  will  be  very 
small,  we  intend  not  to  breed  them  above 
the  rank  they  are  likely  to  fill  hereafter,  nor 
to  teach  them  to  despise  or  ruin  a  plain  hus- 
band. Indeed,  I  could  wisli  a  man  of  my 
own  temper,  and  retired  life,  might  fall  to 
their  lot;  for  I  have  experienced,  that  calm 
Berene  happiness,  which  is  seated  in  content, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  world.  He  was  proceeding  thus,  when 
the  Utile  things,  being  just  risen,  ran  eai^erly 
towards  him  and  asked  his  blessing.  They 
were  shy  to  the  strangers ;  but  the  eldest 
acquainted  her  father,  that  her  mother  and 
the  young  gentlewoman  were  up,  and  that 
breakfast  was  ready. 

They  all  went  in,  where  the  gentleman 
vas  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  Fanny,  who 
had  now  recovered  herself  from  her  fatigue, 
and  was  entirely  clean  dressed ;  for  the 
rogues  who  had  taken  away  her  purse  had 
left  her  her  bundle.  But  if  he  was  so  much 
amazed  at  the  beauty  of  this  young  crea- 
ture, his  guests  were  no  less  charmed  at 
the  tenderness  which  appeared  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Imsband  and  wife  to  each 
other  and  to  their  children  ;  and  at  the  du- 
tiful and  affectionate  behaviour  of  these  to 
their  parents.  These  instances  pleased  the 
well-disposed  mind  of  Adams,  equally  with 
the  readiness  which  they  expressed  to  oblige 
their  sruests,  and  their  forwardness  to  offer 
them  the  best  of  every  thing  m  their  house  ; 
and  what  delighted  him  still  more,  was  an 
instance  or  two  of  their  charity;  for  whilst 
they  were  at  breakfast,  the  good  woman 
was  called  forth  to  assist  her  sick  neighbour, 
v/hich  she  did  with  some  cordials  made  for 
the  public  use ;  and  the  good  man  went 
into  his  garden  at  the  same  time,  to  supply 
another  with  something  which  he  wanted 
thence  ;  for  they  had  nothing  which  those 
who  wanted  it  were  not  welcome  to.  These 
gv>od  people  were  in  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness, when  they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
«nd  immediately  afterwards  a  little  doir,  the 
iavounle  of  the  eulest  daughter,  came  lim])- 


ing  in  all  bloody,  and  laid  liimscif  at  hitf 
unstress's  feet ;  the  poor  girl,  who  was 
about  eleven  years  old,  burst  into  tears  at 
the  sight ;  and  presently  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours came  in  and  informed  tiiem,  that  the 
young  squire,  the  son  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  had  shot  him  as  he  passed  by, 
swearing  at  tiie  same  time  he  would  prose- 
cute the  master  of  him  for  keeping  a  span- 
iel, for  that  he  had  given  notice  he  would 
not  sulfer  one  in  the  parish.  The  dog, 
wiiom  his  mistress  had  taken  into  her  lap, 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  licking  her  hand. 
She  expressed  great  agony  at  his  loss;  and 
the  other  children  began  to  cry  for  their  sis- 
ter's misfortune ;  nor  could  Fanny  herself 
refrain.  Whilst  the  father  and  mother  at- 
tempted to  comfort  her,  Adams  grasped  his 
crabstick,  and  would  have  sallied  out  after 
the  squire,  had  not  Joseph  withheld  him. 
He  could  not,  however,  bridle  his  tongue — 
he  pronounced  the  word  rascal  with  great 
em-phasis  ;  said,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged 
more  than  a  highwayman,  and  wished  he 
had  the  scourging  him.  The  mother  took 
her  child,  lamenting  and  carrying  the  dead 
favourite  in  her  arms  out  of  the  room ; 
when  the  gentleman  said,  this  was  the  se- 
cond time  this  squire  had  endeavoured  to 
kill  the  little  wretch,  and  had  wounded  him 
smartly  once  before  ;  adding,  he  could  have 
no  motive  but  ill  nature,  for  the  little  thing:, 
which  was  not  near  as  big  as  one's  fist,  had 
never  been  twenty  yards  from  the  house  in 
the  six  years  liis  daughter  had  had  it.  He 
said  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  thta 
usage  ;  but  his  father  had  too  great  a  for- 
tune to  contend  with :  that  he  was  as  ab- 
solute as  any  tyrant  in  the  universe,  and 
had  killed  all  the  dogs  and  taken  away  all 
the  guns  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  he  trampled  down  hedges, 
and  rode  over  corn  and  gardens,  with  n(» 
more  regard  than  if  they  were  the  high- 
way. 'I  wish  I  could  catch  him  in  m_> 
garden,'  said  Adams ;  '  though  I  woul(\ 
rather  forgive  him  riding  through  my  housu , 
than  such  an  ill-natured  act  as  this.' 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  conversation  be- 
ing interrupted  by  this  accident,  in  which 
the  guests  could  be  of  no  service  to  their 
kind  entertainer ;  and  as  the  mother  was 
taken  up  in  administering  consolation  to  the 
poor  girl,  whose  disposition  was  too  good 
hastily  to  forget  the  sudden  loss  of  her  little 
favourite,  which  had  been  fondling  with  her 
a  few  minutes  before ;  and  as  Joseph  and 
Fanny  were  impatient  to  get  hiome,  and 
begin  those  pevious  ceremonies  to  their 
happiness,  which  Adams  had  in.sisted  on, 
they  now  ofiered  to  take  their  leave.  The- 
gentleman  importuned  them  much  to  stay 
to  dinner ;  b»t  when  ho  found  their  eager- 
ness to  depart,  he  summoned  his  wife  ;  and 
accordingly,  having  performed  all  the  usuai 
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ceremonies  of  bows  and  courtesies,  more 
pleasant  to  be  seen  than  to  be  related,  they 
tooKMieir  leave,  the  gentleman  and  his  wile 
heart  ly  wishing  them  a  good  journey,  and 
they  as  heartily  thanking  them  lor  their 
kind  entertainment.  They  then  departed, 
Ada-ns  declaring  that  this  was  the  manner 
HI  which  the  people  had  lived  in  the  golden 
aire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  disputalion  on  schools,  held  on  the  road,  betioeen 
Jtlr.  Abraham  Adams  and  Joseph ;  and  a  disco- 
very not  univelcome  to  them  both. 

Our  travellers  having  well  refreshed  them- 
eelves  at  the  gentleman's  house,  Joseph  and 
Fanny  with  sleep,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams 
with  ale  and  tobacco,  renewed  their  journey 
with  great  alacrity  ;  and,  pursuing  the  road 
in  which  they  were  directed,  travelled  many 
miles  before  they  met  with  any  adventure 
worth  relating.  In  this  mterval,  we  shall 
present  t)ur  readers  with  a  very  curious  dis- 
course, as  we  apprehend  it,  concerning  pub- 
lic schools,  which  passed  between  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Andrew^s  and  Mr.  Abraham  Adams. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  before  Adams, 
calling  to  Joseph,  asked  hkn,  '  If  he  had  at- 
tended to  the  gentleman's  story ;'   he  an- 
swered, '  To  all  the  former  part.' — 'And 
don't  you  think,'  says  he,  '  he  was  a  very 
unhappy  man  in  his  youth  ?'  '  A  very  im-  ] 
lappy  man,  indeed,'  answered  the  other. 
'  Joseph,'  cries   Adams,   screwing  up   his 
mouth,  '  I  have  found  it;  I  have  discovered 
the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  befel 
him  :  a  public  school,  Joseph,  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  which  he  afterwards 
sufiered.     Public  schools  are  the  nurseries 
of  all  vice  and  immorality.     All  the  wicked 
fellows  whom  I  remember  at  the  university, 
were  bred  at  them. — Ah,  Lrord  I  I  can  re- 
raember,  as  well  as  if  it  Avas  but  yesterday, 
a  knot  of  them ;  they  called  them  King's 
Scholars,  I  forget  why very  wicked  fel- 
lows !  Joseph.,  you  may  thank  the  Lord  you 
were   not   bred   at   a  public   school :    you 
would  never  have  preserved  your  virtue  as 
you  have.     The  first  care  I  always  take  is 
of  a  boy's  morals ;  I  had  rather  he  should 
be  a  blockhead  than  an  atheist  or  a  presby- 
tcrian.     What  is  all  the  learning  oi'"  the 
world  compared  to  liis  immortal  soul  .'*  W^hat 
Khali  a  man  take  in  exchano-e  for  his  soul  ? 
But  the  masters  of  great  schools  trouble 
themselves  about  no  such  thing.     I  liave 
known  a  lad  of  eiirhteen  at  the  university, 
who  hath  not  been  able  to  say  his  catechism; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  always  scourged  a 
lad  sooner  for  missing  that  than  any  other 
lesson.     Believe  me,  child,  all  that  gentle- 
man's misfortunes  arose  from  his  being  edu- 
cated at  a  pub  ic  school.' 


'  It  doth  not  become  me,'  answered  Jo 
seph,  '  to  dispute  any  thing,  sir,  wiin  youj 
especially  a  matter  of  this  kir.d ;  lor  to  bf 
sure  you  must  be  alk)wed  by  all  the  world 
to  be  the  best  teacher  of  a  school  in  all  our 
county.' — 'Yes,  that,' says  Adams,  '  I  be- 
lieve, is  granted  nu; ;  that  I  may  without 
much  vanity  pretend  to — nay,  I  believe  I 
may  go  to  the  next  county  too — but  glm-i- 
ari  non  est  meum.' — '  However,  sir,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  bid  me  speak,'  says  Joseph. 
'  you  know  my  late  master,  Sir  Thomas 
Booby,  was  bred  at  a  public  school,  and  he 
was  the  finest  gentleman  in  all  the  neiirh- 
bourhood.  And  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  if  he  had  a  himdred  boys  he  would 
breed  them  all  at  the  same  place.  It  wti'; 
his  opinion,  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
deliver  it,  that  a  boy  taken  from  a  public 
school,  and  carried  into  the  world,  will  learn 
more  in  one  year  there,  than  one  of  a  pri- 
vate education  will  in  five.  He  used  to  say, 
the  school  itself  initiated  hin  a  great  way. 
(I  remember  that  was  his  very  expression,) 
lor  great  schools  are  little  societies,  where  a 
boy  of  any  observation  may  see  in  epitome 
what  he  will  aftenvards  find  in  the  world  at 
large.' — '  Hinc  illcz  lachrymce. :  for  tliat  very 
reason,' quoth  Adams,  'I  prefer  a  private 
school,  where  boys  may  be  kept  in  innocence 
and  ignorance ;  for,  according  to  that  fine 
passage  in  the  play  of  Cato,  the  only  Eng- 
lish tragedy  1  ever  read, 

*  If  knowledge  of  the  world  must  mal<e  men  villains, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance.' 

Wlio  would  not  rather  preserve  the  purity 
of  his  child,  than  wish  him  to  attain  tlie 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences .''  which. 
by  the  by,  he  may  learn  in  the  classes  of  n 
private  school ;  for  I  would  not  be  vain,  but 
I  esteem  myself  to  be  second  to  none,  mtlh 
secundum,  in  teaching  these  things;  so  that 
a  lad  may  have  as  much  learning  in  a 
private  as  in  a  public  education.' — 'And, 
with  submission,'  answered  Joseph,  '  he 
may  get  as  much  vice :  witness  several 
country  gentlemen,  who  were  educated 
within  five  miles  of  their  own  houses,  and 
are  as  wicked  as  if  they  had  known  the 
world  from  their  infancj%  I  remember  when 
I  was  in  the  stable,  if  a  young  horse  was 
vicious  in  his  nature,  no  correction  would 
make  him  otherwise  :  I  take  it  to  be  equally 
the  same  amoncr  men  :  if  a  boy  be  of  a 
mischievous  wicked  inclination,  no  school, 
though  ever  so  private,  will  ever  make  liini 
good  :  on  the  contrary,  if  lie  be  of  a 
righteous  temper,  you  may  trust  him  tc 
London,  or  wherever  else  you  please — he 
will  be  in  no  dancer  of  being  corrupted 
Besides,  I  have  often  heard  my  master  say 
that  the  discipline  practised  in  public  schools 
was  much  better  than  that  in  private.'-— 
'You  talk  like  a  jackanapes,'  says  Adams 
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and  so  did  your  inas'cr.  Discipline  in- 
deed '  Bocanso  one  ni;in  scourircs  twenty 
or  thirty  hoys  niore  m  ;i  niorninnr  tlian 
another,  is  he  therefore  a  better  (Hsciplina- 
rian?  1  do  presume  to  confer  in  tliis  point 
witli  all  wlio  have  taui^ht  from  Chiron's  time 
to  tins  (lay ;  and,  if  I  was  master  of  six 
boys  only,  I  AVould  preserve  as  good  di.sci[)- 
.ine  anionirst  Iheni  as  the  master  of  the 
greatest  school  in  the  world.  I  s;iy  nothing, 
young  man  ;  remember,  I  say  nothing ;  but 
if  Sir  Thomas  himself  Ind  been  educated 
nearer  home,  and  under  the  tuition  of  some- 
body— remt!mbcr,  I  name  nobody — it  might 
iiav^e  been  better  for  him: — but  his  father 
must  institute  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  worlil.  JVemo  inortaliiun  cmnibiis  lioris 
mpitJ'  Joseph  seeing  him  run  on  in  this 
manner,  aslced  pardon  many  times,  assuring 
.lim  he  liad  no  intention  to  olfend.  '  I  be- 
lieve you  had  not,  child,'  said  he,  '  and  I  am 
not  angry  with  you  :  but  for  maintaining 
^ood  discipline  in  a  school ;  for  this' — And 
i.hen  he  ran  on  as  before,  named  all  the 
masters  who  are  recorded  in  old  books,  and 
preferred  himself  to  them  all.  Indeed,  if 
this  good  man  had  an  enthusiasm,  or  what 
the  vulgar  call  a  blind  side,  it  was  this  :  he 
thought  a  schoohnaster  the  greatest  charac- 
ter in  the  world,  and  himself  the  greatest 
of  all  schoolmasters  ;  neither  of  which  points 
he  would  have  given  up  to  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  liead  of  his  army. 

Adams  continued  his  subject  till  they 
came  to  one  of  the  beautifulest  spots  of 
ground  in  the  universe.  It  was  a  kind  of 
natural  amphitheatre,  formed  by  the  wind- 
ing of  a  small  rivulet,  which  was  planted 
with  thick  woods  ;  and  the  trees  rose  gra- 
dually above  each  other  by  the  natural 
ascent  of  the  ground  they  stood  on ;  which 
ascent  as  they  hid  with  their  boughs,  they 
seemed  to  have  been  disposed  by  the  design 
of  the  most  skilful  planter.  The  soil  was 
spread  with  a  verdure  which  no  paint  could 
imitate;  and  the  ?/hoie  place  might  have 
raised  romantic  ideas  in  elder  minds  than 
those  of  Joseph  and  Fanny,  without  the 
assistance  of  love. 

Here  they  arrived  about  noon,  and  Jo- 
seph proposed  to  Adams  that  they  should 
rest  awhile  in  this  delightful  place,  and  re- 
fresh themselves  with  some  provisions  v.'hich 
the  good-nature  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  ])ro- 
vided  them  with.  Adams  made  no  objec- 
ticn  to  the  proposal;  so  down  they  sat, and 
pulling  out  a  cold  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
ihey  made  a  repast,  with  a  cheerfulness 
wbch  might  have  attracted  the  envy  of 
'nore  splendid  tables.  L  should  not  omit, 
that  they  found  among  tlieir  provision  a 
iittle  paper,  containing  a  piece  of  gold, 
which  Adams  imagining  had  been  put  there 
by  mistake,  would  have  returned  back  to 
•^store  it;  but  he  was  at  last  convinced  by 


Joseph,  that  Mr.  Wilson  liad  taken  thi? 
handsome  way  of  furnishing  them  with  a 
sujjply  li)r  their  journey,  on  his  having  re- 
laLed  the  distress  which  they  had  been  in, 
Avhen  they  were  relieved  by  the  generosity 
of  the  j)edlar.  Adams  said  lie  was  glad  to 
see  such  an  instance  of  goodness,  not  so 
much  ii)r  the  conveniency  which  it  brought 
them,  as  lijr  the  sake  of  the  doer,  whose 
reward  would  be  great  in  heaven.  He  like- 
Avise  comforted  himself  with  a  reHection  thai 
he  should  shortly  have  an  opportunity  o! 
returning  it  him ;  for  the  gentleman  was 
within  a  week  to  make  a  journey  into  Som 
ersetshire,  to  pass  througii  Atlams's  parish, 
and  had  faithfully  promised  to  call  on  him ; 
a  circumstance  whicli  we  thought  too  im- 
material to  mention  before,  but  which  those 
who  have  as  great  an  ailection  for  that  gen- 
tleman  as  ourselves  will  rejoice  at,  as  it  may 
give  them  hopes  of  seeing  liim  again.  Then 
Joseph  made  a  speech  on  charity,  which 
the  reader,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  may  see  in 
the  next  chapter;  for  we  scorn  to  betray 
him  into  any  such  reading,  without  first 
givino;  him  warnino;. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Moral  reflections  by  Joseph  Andrexos ;  with  Iht 
hunting  adventure,  and  Parson  Adams''s  mira^ih- 
lous  escape. 

'  I  HAVE  often  wondered,  sir,'  said  Joseph, 
'to  observe  so  few  instances  of  charity  among 
mankind  ;  for  though  the  goodness  of  a 
man's  heart  did  not  incline  him  to  reheve 
the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  me- 
thinks  the  desire  of  honour  should  move 
him  to  it.  What  inspires  a  man  to  build 
fine  houses,  to  purchase  fine  furniture,  pic- 
tures, clothes,  anil  other  things,  at  a  great 
expense,  but  an  ambition  to  be  respected 
more  than  other  people  ?  Now,  would  not 
one  great  act  of  charity,  one  instance  of 
redeeming  a  poor  family  from  all  the  mise- 
ries nf  poverty,  restoring  an  unfortunate 
tradesman,  by  a  sum  of  money,  to  the  means 
of  procuring  a  livelihood  by  his  industry, 
discharging  an  undone  debtor  from  his 
debts  or  a  jail,  or  any  such  like  example  ol 
goodress,  create  a  man  more  honour  and 
respect  than  he  could  acquire  by  the  finest 
house,  furniture,  pictures,  or  clothes,  that 
were  ever  beheld  ?  For  not  only  the  object 
himself,  who  was  thus  relieved,  but  all  wdio 
heard  the  name  of  such  a  person,  must,  1 
imagine,  reverence  him  infinitely  more  than 
the  possessor  of  all  those  other  things,  which, 
when  we  so  admire,  we  rather  praise  the 
builder,  the  workman,  the  painter,  the  lace- 
maker,  the  tailor,  and  the  rest,  by  whose  in 
genuity  they  are  produced,  than  the  persoii 
who,  by  liis  money,  makes  them  his  o"m. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  have  waited  be 
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hina  my  lady,  in  a  room  liung  with  fine  pic- 
tures, vviiile  I  have  been  lookinfr  at  them,  I 
have  never  once  thouglit  of  tiieir  owner, 
uor  hath  any  one  else,  as  I  ever  observed  ; 
lor  when  it  has  been  asked  whose  picture 
that  was,  it  was  never  once  answered,  the 
master's  of  the  house ;  but  Ammyconni, 
Paul  Varnish,  Hannibal  Scratchi,  or  Ho- 
garthi,  which  I  suppose  were  the  names  of 
the  painters  ;  but  if  it  was  asked.  Who  re- 
deemed such  a  one  out  of  prison  ?  Who 
lent  such  a  ruined  tradesman  money  to 
set  up?  Who  clothed  that  family  of  poor 
small  children  ?  It  is  very  i)lain  what  must 
oe  the  answer.  And  besides,  these  great 
Iblks  are  mistaken,  if  they  imagine  they  get 
any  honour  at  all  by  these  means;  for  I  do 
not  remember  I  ever  was  with  my  lady  at 
any  house,  where  she  commended  the  house 
or  furniture,  but  I  have  heard  her,  at  her 
return  home,  make  sport  and  jeer  at  what- 
ever she  had  before  commended;  and  I  have 
been  told,  by  other  gentlemen  m  livery,  that 
t  is  the  same  in  their  families ;  but  I  defy 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world  to  turn  a  true 
good  action  into  ridicule.  I  defy  him  to  do 
it.  He  who  should  endeavour  it,  would  be 
.aughed  at  liimself,  instead  of  making  others 
lau^h. 

'Nobody  scarce  doth  any  good,  yet  they 
all  agree  in  praising  those  w^ho  do.  Indeed, 
it  is  strange  that  all  men  should  consent  in 
commending  goodness,  and  no  man  endea- 
vour to  deserve  that  commendation ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary,  all  rail  at  wickedness,  and 
all  are  as  eager  to  be  what  tliey  abuse. 
This  I  know  not  the  reason  of;  but  it  is  as 
plain  as  daylight  to  those  who  converse  in 
the  world,  as  I  have  done  these  three  years.' 
— 'Are  all  the  great  folks  wicked,  "then?' 
says  Fanny.  '  To  be  sure  there  are  some 
exceptions,'  answered  Joseph.  '  Some  gen- 
tlemen of  our  cloth  report  charitable  actions 
done  by  their  lords  and  masters  ;  and  I  have 
heard  squire  Pope,  the  great  poet,  at  my 
ady's  table,  tell  stories  of  a  man  that  lived 
at  a  place  called  Ross,  and  another  at  the 
Bath,  one  Al —  Al —  I  forget  his  name,  but 
it  is  in  the  book  of  verses.  Tiiis  gentleman 
hath  built  up  a  stately  house  too,  which  the 
squire  likes  very  well ;  but  his  charity  is 
seen  farther  than  his  house,  though  it  stands 
on  a  hill, — ay,  and  brings  him  more  lionour 
too.  It  was  his  charity  that  put  him  in  the 
book,  where  the  squire  says  he  puts  all  those 
who  deserve  it ;  and  to  lie  sure,  as  he  lives 
among  all  the  great  people,  if  there  were 
any  such,  he  would  know  tliem.' — This  was 
all  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews's  speech,  which 
1  could  get  him  to  recollect,  which  I  have 
delivered  as  near  as  was  possible  in  his  own 
tvords,  with  a  very  small  embellishment. 
But  I  believe  the  reader  hath  not  been  a 
fittle  surprised  at  the  long  silence  of  Parson 
iidams,  especially  as  so  many  occasions 


offered  themselves  to  exert  liis  curiosity  and 
observation.  The  truth  is,  he  was  fast 
asleep,  and  had  so  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  narrative  ;  and  indeed,  li 
the  reader  considers  that  so  many  houra 
had  passed  since  he  had  closed  his  eyes,  he 
will  not  wonder  at  las  repose,  though  even 
Henley  himself,  or  as  great  an  orator,  (if  anv 
such  be,)  had  been  in  his  rostrum  or  tu\» 
before  him. 

Joseph,  who  whilst  he  was  speaking  had 
continued  in  one  attitude,  with  iiis  head  re- 
clining on  one  side,  and  his  eyes  cast  on 
the  ground,  no  sooner  perceived,  on  looking 
up,  the  position  of  Adams,  who  was  stretch- 
ed on  his  back,  and  snored  louder  than  the 
usual  braying  of  the  animal  with  long  ears, 
than  he  turned  towards  Fanny,  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  began  a  dalliance,  Avhich 
though  consistent  with  the  purest  inno- 
cence and  decency,  neither  he  would  have 
attempted  nor  she  permitted  be.^ire  any  wit- 
ness. Whilst  they  amused  themselves  in 
this  harmless  and  delightful  manner,  thev 
heard  a  pack  of  hounds  approaching  in  full 
cry  towards  them,  and  presently  afterwards 
saw  a  hare  pop  forth  from  the  wood,  and 
crossing  the  water,  land  within  a  few  yarda 
of  them  in  the  meadows.  The  hare  was 
no  sooner  on  shore,  than  it  seated  itself  on 
its  hinder  legs  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
the  pursuers.  Fanny  was  wonderfully  pleas- 
ed with  the  little  wretch,  and  eagerly  long- 
ed to  have  it  in  her  arms,  that  siie  might 
preserve  it  from  the  dangers  which  seemed 
to  threaten  it ;  but  the  rational  part  of  the 
creation  do  not  always  aptly  distinguish 
their  friends  from  their  foes  ;  wliat  wonder 
then  if  this  silly  creature,  the  moment  it  be- 
held her,  fled  from  the  friend  who  would 
have  protected  it,  and  traversing  the  mead- 
ows again,  passed  the  httle  rivulet  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was,  however,  so  spent 
and  weak,  that  it  fell  down  twice  or  thrice 
in  its  way. 

This  affected  the  tender  heart  of  Fanny, 
wiio  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
against  the  barbarity  of  Avorrying  a  poor 
innocent  defenceless  animal  out  of  its  life, 
and  putting  it  to  the  extremest  torture  for 
diversion.  She  had  not  much  time  to  make 
reflections  of  this  kind  ;  for  on  a  sudden  the 
bounds  rushed  through  the  wood,  which 
resounded  with  their  throats  and  the  throats 
of  their  retinue,  who  attended  on  them  on 
horseback.  The  dogs  now  passed  the  rivu- 
let, and  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  hare  ; 
five  horsemen  attempted  to  Jeap  over,  three 
of  whom  succeeded,  and  two  were  in  the 
attempt  thrown  from  their  saddles  into  the 
water;  their  companions,  and  tlieir  own 
horses  too,  proceeded  after  their  sport,  and 
left  their  friends  and  riders  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  Fortune,  or  employ  the  n\or« 
activ^e  means  of  stren<jth  and  ag;ilit7  fo 
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ineii  'doiivcrance.  .Toscpli,  liovvcvor,  was- 
no*  so  unconcerned  on  this  occasion ;  he 
/.'ft  Fanny  for  a  moment  to  lierself,  and  ran 
to  the  i^entlemen,  who  were  immediately  on 
their  lei^s,  shalvini^  tlicir  cars,  and  easily, 
with  the  .help  of  his  hand,  ohtaincd  the 
bank,  (for  the  rivulet  was  not  at  all  deep ;) 
and  without  staying  to  thank  their  kind  as- 
oister,  ran  dripping  across  the  meadow,  call- 
ing to  their  brother  sportsmen  to  stop  their 
horses  ;  hut  they  iicard  them  not. 

The  hounds  were  now  very  little  behind 
their  poor  reeling,  staggering  prey,  which, 
fainting  almost  at  every  step,  crawled 
through  the  wood,  and  had  almost  i^ot  round 
to  the  place  where  Fanny  stood,  when  it 
was  overtaken  by  its  enemies,  and,  being 
driven  out  ot"  the  covert,  was  caught,  and 
instantly  tore  to  pieces  before  Fanny's  face, 
who  was  unable  to  assist  it  with  any  aid 
more  powerful  than  pity ;  nor  could  she 
prevail  on  Joseph,  who  had  been  liimself  a 
sportsman  in  his  youth,  to  attempt  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  hunting  in  favour 
of  the  hare,  which  he  said  was  killed  fairly. 

The  hare  was  caught  within  a  yard  or 
cwo  of  Adams,  who  lay  asleep  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  lovers  ;  and  the  hounds  in 
devouring  it,  and  pulling  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  had  drawn  it  so  close  to  him,  that 
some  of  them,  (by  mistake  perhaps  for  the 
hare's  skin,)  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his 
cassock ;  others  at  the  same  time  applying 
their  teeth  to  his  wig,  which  he  had  with  a 
handkerchief  fastened  to  his  head,  began  to 
pull  him  about ;  and  had  not  the  motion  of 
his  body  had  more  effect  on  him  than  seemed 
to  be  wrought  by  the  noise,  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  tasted  his  flesh,  which  delicious 
flavour  might  have  been  fatal  to  him :  but 
bein^  roused  by  these  tuggings,  he  instantly 
awaked,  and  with  a  jerk  delivering  his  head 
from  his  wig,  he  with  most  admirable  dex- 
terity recovered  his  legs,  which  now  seemed 
the  only  members  he  could  intrust  his  safety 
to.  Having,  therefore,  escaped  likewise 
from  at  least  a  third  part  of  his  cassock, 
which  he  willingly  left  as  his  exuvice  or  spoils 
to  the  enemy,  he  fled  with  the  utmost  speed 
he  could  summon  to  his  assistance.  Nor 
let  this  be  any  detraction  from  the  bravery 
of  his  character  :  let  the  number  of  the 
enemies,  and  the  surprise  'n  which  he  was 
taken,  be  considered ;  and  if  there  be  any 
modern  so  outrageously  brave  tliat  he  can- 
not admit  of  fliglit  in  any  circumstance 
whatever,  I  say,  (but  I  whisper  that  softly, 
wnd  I  solemnly  declare  without  any  inten- 
tion of  giving  offence  to  any  brave  man  in 
the  nation,)  I  say,  or  rather  I  whisper,  that 
lie  is  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  hath  never 
read  Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor  knows  he  any 
'.^•:.'n\'y  of  Hector  or  Turnus:  n:iy,  he  is  un- 
ncquainted  with  the  history  of  s  ime  great 
'ncn  living;  who,  though  as  brave  as  lions, 


ay,  as  tigers,  have  run  away,  the  Lc  rd  knows 

how  far.  and  the  Lord  knows  why,  to  the 
surprise  of  their  friends  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  enemies.  But  if  persona  o( 
such  heroic  disposition  are  a  little  offended 
at  the  behaviour  of  Adams,  we  assure  tfiem 
they  shall  be  as  much  pleased  with  wliat  we 
shall  immediately  relate  of  Joseph  Andrews. 
The  master  of  the  pack  was  just  arrived, 
or  as  the  sportsmen  call  it,  come  in,  when 
Adams  set  out  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

This  gentleman  was  generally  said  to  be 
a  great  U)ver  of  humour ;  but,  not  to  mince 
the  matter,  especially  as  we  are  upon  this 
subject,  he  was  a  great  hunter  of  men  ; 
indeed,  he  had  hitherto  followed  the  sport 
only  with  dogs  of  his  own  species :  for  lie 
kept  two  or  three  couple  of  barking  curs  for 
that  use  only.  However,  as  he  thought  he 
had  now  found  a  man  nimble  enough,  he 
was  willino:  to  induln-e  himself  with  other 
sport,  and  accordingly  crying  out,  stole 
away,  encouraged  the  hounds  to  pursue 
Mr.  Adams,  swearing;  it  was  the  larorest 
jack-hare  he  ever  saw;  at  the  same  time 
hallooing  and  whooping  as  if  a  conquered 
foe  was  flying  before  him ;  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  those  two  or  three  couple  of 
human  or  rather  two-legged  curs  on  horse- 
back which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

Now  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  whether  a 
muse,  or  by  what  other  name  soever  thou 
choosest  to  be  called,  who  presidest  over 
biography,  and  hast  inspired  all  the  writers 
of  lives  in  these  our  times :  thou  who  didst 
infuse  such  wonderful  humour  into  the  pen 
of  immortal  Gulliver ;  who  hast  carefully 
guided  the  judgment,  whilst  thou  hast  ex- 
alted the  nervous  manly  style  of  thy  Mallet: 
thou  who  hadst  no  hand  in  that  dedication 
and  preface,  or  the  translations,  which  thou 
wcmldst  willingly  have  struck  out  of  the  life 
of  Cicero :  lastly,  thou,  wfio,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  least  spice  of  literature, 
and  even  against  his  inclination,  hast,  in 
some  pages  of  his  book,  forced  Colley  Gib- 
ber to  write  English  ;  do  thou  assist  me  in 
what  I  find  myself  unequal  to.  Do  thou  in- 
troduce on  the  plain,  the  young,  the  gay; 
the  brave  Joseph  Andrews,  whilst  men  shall 
view  him  with  admiration  and  envy,  tender 
virgins  with  love  and  anxious  concern  for 
his  safety. 

No  sooner  did  Joseph  Andrews  perceive 
the  distress  of  his  friend,  when  first  the 
quick-scenting  dogs  attacked  him,  than  he 
grasped  his  cudgel  in  his  right  hand  ;  a 
cudgel  which  bis  father  had  of  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  a  mighty  strong  man  of 
Kent  had  given  it  for  a  present  in  that  dav 
when  he  broke  three  heads  on  the  stage.  It 
was  a  cudgel  of  mighty  strength  and  av(Mi- 
derful  art,  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Deard'a 
best  workmen,  whom  no  other  artificer  can 
equal,  and  who  hath  made  all  those  sticiw 
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which  Oie  beaus  have  lately  walked  with 
ftbout  tlie  Park  m  a  morning  ;  but  this  was 
liir  his  masterpiece.  On  its  head  was  en- 
graved a  nose  and  chin,  which  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  nutcrackers. 
Tlie  learned  have  imagined  it  designed  to 
represent  the  Gorgon ;  but  it  was  in  fact 
copied  from  the  liice  of"  a  certain  long 
English  baronet,  of  infinite  wit,  humour, 
and  gravity,  lie  did  intend  to  have  en- 
,  graved  here  many  histories;  as  the  first 
light  of  Captain  B — 's  play,  where  you 
would  have  seen  critics  in  embroidery  trans- 
planted from  the  boxes  to  the  pit,  whose 
ancie'it  inhabitants  were  exalted  to  the 
galleries,  v/here  they  played  on  catcalls. 
He  did  intend  to  have  painted  an  auc- 
tion-room, where  Mr.  Cock  would  have  ap- 
peared aloft  in  his  pulpit,  trumpeting  forth 
the  praises  of  a  china  basin,  and  with  as- 
tonishment wondering  that,  '  Nobody  bids 
more  for  that  fine,  that  superb' — He  did  in- 
tend to  have  engraved  many  other  things, 
but  was  forced  to  leave  all  out  for  want  of 
room. 

No  sooner  had  Joseph  grasped  his  cudgel 
in  his  hands,  than  lightning  darted  from  his 
eyes;  and  the  heroic  youth,  swift  of  foot, 
ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  his  friend's 
assistance.  He  overtook  him  just  as  Rock- 
wood  had  laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  cas- 
sock, which  being  torn,  hung  to  the  ground. 
Reader,  Ave  would  make  a  simile  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  lor  tAVO  reasons:  the  first  is, 
it  would  interru])t  the  description,  which 
should  be  rapid  in  this  part;  but  that  doth 
Jiot  weigh  much,  many  precedents  occurring 
for  such  an  interruption :  the  second,  and 
much  the  greater  reason  is,  that  we  could 
find  no  simile  adequate  to  our  purpose  ;  for 
mdeed,  what  instance  could  we  bring,  to  set 
before  our  reader's  eyes  at  once  the  idea  of 
friendship,  courage,  youth,  beauty,  strength, 
and  swiftness  ?  all  which  blazed  in  the  per- 
son of  Joseph  Andrews.  Let  those  there- 
fore that  describe  lions,  and  tigers,  and  he- 
k-oes  fiercer  than  both,  raise  their  poems  or 
•plays  with  the  simile  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
who  is  himself  above  the  reach  of  any  simile. 

Now  Rockwood  had  laid  fast  hold  on  the 
parson's  skirts,  and  stopped  his  flight;  which 
Joseph  no  sooner  perceived,  than  he  levelled 
his  cudgel  at  hrs  head  and  laid  him  sprawl- 
ing. Jowler  and  Ringwood  then  fell  on  his 
great  coat,  and  had  undoubtedly  brought 
iiim  to  the  ground,  had  not  Joseph,  collect- 
ing all  his  force,  given  Jowler  such  a  rap 
on  the  back,  that,  quitting  his  hold,  he  ran 
howling  over  the  plain.  A  harder  late  re- 
mained for  thee,  O  Ringwood!  Ringwood, 
the  best  hound  that  ever  pursued  a  hare, 
who  never  threw  his  tongue  but  where  the 
Bcent  was  undoubtedly  true  ;  good  at  trail- 
ing, and  sure  in  a  highway  ;  no  babbler,  no 
•iver-ruiincr ;  respected  by  tlie  whole  pack, 


wlio,  whenever  lie  opened,  knew  the  game 
was  at  liand.  He  fell  by  the  stroke  of  Jo» 
seph.  Thunder  and  Plunder,  and  Wonder 
and  Blunder,  were  the  next  victims  of  his 
wrath,  and  measured  their  lengths  on  the 
ground.  Then  Fairmaid,  a  bitch  whicli 
Mr.  John  Temple  had  bred  up  in  his  liouse. 
and  fed  at  his  own  table,  and  lately  sent  the 
squire  fifty  miles  for  a  j)rescnt;  ran  fiercely 
at  Joseph  and  bit  him  l.y  the  leg:  no  doa 
was  ever  fiercer  than  she,  beinnr  descended 
from  an  Amazonian  breed,  and  had  worried 
bulls  in  her  own  country,  but  now  waged 
an  unequal  fight,  and  iiad  shared  the  liite 
of  those  we  have  mentioned  before,  had  not 
Diana,  (the  reader  may  believe  or  not  if  lie 
pleases,)  in  that  instant  interposed,  and,  in 
the  shape  of  the  huntsman,  snatched  her 
favourite  up  in  her  arms. 

The  parson  now  faced  about,  and  witii 
his  crabstick  felled  many  to  the  earth,  and 
scattered  others,  till  he  was  attacked  by 
Ctcsar  and  ])ulled  to  the  ground.  Then 
Joseph  flew  to  his  rescue,  and  with  such 
might  fell  on  the  victor,  that,  0  eternal  blot 
to  his  name  !  Ciesar  ran  yelping  away. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  the  most 
dreadful  violence,  when,  lo  !  the  huntsman, 
a  man  of  years  and  dignity,  lifted  his  voice, 
and  called  his  hounds  from  the  fight ;  tellinrj 
them,  in  a  language  they  understood,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  contend  longer,  for  that 
fate  had  decreed  the  victory  to  their  ene- 
mies. 

Thus  far  the  muse  hath  with  her  usual 
dignity  related  this  prodigious  battle,  a  bat- 
tle, we  apprehend,  never  equalled  by  any 
poet,  romance  or  life-WTiter  whatever,  and, 
having  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  she  ceas- 
ed ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  in  our  ordi- 
nary style,  with  the  continuation  of  this 
history.  The  squire  and  his  companions, 
whom  the  figure  of  Adams  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  Joseph  had  at  first  thrown  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  wlio  had  hitherto 
beheld  the  i;-ngagement  with  more  delight 
than  any  chase,  shooting-match,  race,  cock 
fighting,  bull  or  bear-baiting,  had  ever  given 
them,  began  nov/  to  apprehend  the  danger 
of  their  liounds,  many  of  which  lay  sprawl- 
ing in  the  fields.  The  squire,  therefore 
having  first  called  his  friends  about  him,  as 
iruards  for  his  safety  of  person,  rode  man- 
fully u])  to  the  combatants,  and  summoning 
all  the  terror  he  was  master  of  into  his  coun- 
tenance, demanded  with  an  auihoritative 
voice  of  Joseph,  What  he  meant  by  as- 
saulting his  dogs  in  that  manner?  Joseph 
answered  with  great  intrepidity.  That  they 
had  first  fallen  on  his  friend  ;  and  if  they 
had  belonired  to  the  greatest  man  in  the 
kingdom,  lie  would  have  treated  them  in 
the  same  way ;  for  whilst  his  veins  con- 
tained a  single  drop  of  blood,  he  would  noJ 
stand  idle  by  and  see  that  gentlenan,  (point 
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I  Hi?  to  Aihiii  s,)  al)uscj  citli?r  by  man  or 
beast;  ami  liaviiiL^  .so  saiclj  both  he  and 
Aihuns  braiulishcii  their  wc.idcn  Aveai)()ns, 
anL  put  tlu'inselvcs  into  such  a  posture,  tliat 
the  s^iuiro  ami  his  coini)any  ;hou(^ht  projjcr 
to  |:rc|)()ntlerate,  before  tiiey  oliercd  to  re- 
venge the  cause  of  tlieir  ibur-footed  allies. 

At  this  instant  Fanny,  whom  the  appre- 
hension of  Joseph's  danger  had  alarmed  so 
)uuch,  that,  forgetting  her  own,  she  had 
made  the  utmost  expedition,  came  up.  Tlie 
squire  and  all  the  horsemen  were  so  sur- 
j)rised  with  her  beauty,  that  they  innne- 
diately  fixed  both  their  eyes  and  thoughts 
solely  on  her,  every  one  declaring  he  had 
never  seen  so  charmin<2:  a  creature.  Neither 
mirth  nor  anger  engaged  them  a  moment 
longer  but  all  sat  in  silent  amaze.  The 
Imntsman  only  Avas  free  from  lier  attrac- 
tion, who  was  busy  in  cutting  the  ears  of 
the  dogs,  and  endeavouring  to  recover 
them  to  Mfe ;  in  which  lie  succeeded  so 
Avell,  that  only  two  of  no  great  note  remain- 
ed slaughtered  on  the  field  of  action.  Upon 
this  the  huntsman  declared,  '  'Twas  well  it 
was  no  worse ;  for  his  part  he  could  not 
blame  the  gentleman,  and  wondered  his 
master  would  encourage  the  dogs  to  hunt 
Cr.ristians  ;  that  it  was  the  surest  way  to 
spoil  tlicm,  to  make  them  follow  vermin  in- 
stead of  sticking  to  a  hare.' 

The  squire  being  informed  of  the  little 
mischief  that  had  been  done,  and  perhaps 
liavmg  more  mischief  of  another  kind  in 
his  head,  accosted  Mr.  Adams  with  a  more 
favourable  aspect  tlian  before  :  he  told  him 
tie  w^as  sorry  for  what  had  happened  ;  that 
iie  had  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  prevent  it 
the  moment  he  was  acquainted  with  his  cloth, 
;ind  greatly  commended  the  courage  of  his 
servant,  for  so  he  imagined  Joseph  to  be. 
He  then  invited  Mr.  Adams  to  dinner,  and 
desired  the  young  woman  might  come  with 
him.  Adams  refused  a  long  while  ;  but  the 
invitation  was  repeated  with  so  much  ear- 
nestness and  courtesy,  that  at  length  he  was 
ibrced  to  accept  it.  His  wig  and  hat,  and 
other  spoils  of  the  field, -being  gathered  to- 
gether by  Joseph,  (for  otherwise,  probably, 
I  hey  would  have  been  forgotten.)  he  put 
himself  into  the  best  order  he  could ;  and 
then  the  horse  and  foot  mov^ed  forward  in 
the  same  pace  towards  the  squire's  house, 
which  stood  at  a  very  little  distance. 

Whilst  they  were  on  the  road,  the  lovely 
Fanny  attracted  the  eyes  of  all;  they  en- 
deavoured to  outvie  one  another  in  enco- 
miums on  her  beauty :  which  the  reader  will 
pardon  my  not  relating,  as  they  had  not 
any  thing  new  or  uncommon  in  them ;  so 
must  he  likewise  my  not  setting  down  the 
many  curious  jests  which  were  made  on 
Adams ;  some  Df  them  declaring  that  par- 
Bon-hunting  wrs  the  best  sport  in  the  world ; 
-.)thei^  commending  his  standing  at  bay, 


which  they  said  he  had  done  as  well  as  ftnj 
badger;  with  S'jch  iTke  merriment,  wh;cl 
though  it  would  ill  ])ecome  the  dignity  o 
this  history,  allorded  mr.cli  laiighter  and 
tliversiou  to  the  squire  and  his  liicetious 
companions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ji  scene  cj  roaslins;  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  prtp 
sent  taste  and  limes. 

They  arrived  at  the  squire's  house  just 
as  his  dinner  was  ready.  A  little  dispute 
arose  on  the  account  of  Fnnry,  whom  the 
squire,  who  was  a  bachelor,  wlz  cesirous 
to  place  at  his  own  table ;  but  sh'?  would 
not  consent,  nor  would  Mr.  Adams  permit 
her  to  be  parted  from  Joseph  ;  so  that  she; 
was  at  length  v/ith  him  consigned  over  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  servants  were  ordered 
to  make  him  drunk;  a  favour  which  wa^ 
likewise  intended  for  Adams ;  which  aesign 
being  executed,  the  squire  thought  he  should 
easily  accomplish  what  he  had,  when  lie 
first  saw  her,  intended  to  perpetrate  with 
Fanny. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  to  open  a  little  the  character  cf 
this  gentleman,  and  that  of  his  friends.  The 
master  of  this  house,  then,  was  a  man  of  a 
very  considerable  fortune  ;  a  bachelor,  as 
we  have  said,  and  about  forty  j^ears  of  age  : 
he  had  been  educated,  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression,)  in  the  country,  and  at  his  own 
home,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  and  a 
tutor,  who  had  orders  never  to  correct  him, 
nor  to  compel  him  to  learn  more  than  he 
liked,  which  it  seems  was  very  little,  and 
that  only  in  his  childhood  :  for  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  addicted  himself  entirely  to 
hunting  and  other  rural  amusements,  for 
wiiich  his  mother  took  care  to  equip  him 
with  horses,  hounds,  and  all  other  necessa- 
ries ;  and  his  tutor,  endeavouring  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  his  young  pupil,  who 
would,  he  knew,  be  able  handsomely  to  pro- 
vide for  him,  became  his  companion,  not 
only  at  these  exercises,  but  likewise  ov^er  a 
bottle,  which  the  j^oung  squire  had  a  very 
early  relish  for.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  his 
mother  be^an  "to  think  she  had  not  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  a  parent ;  she  therefore  resolved 
to  persuade  her  son,  if  possible,  to  that 
which  she  imagined  Avould  well  supply  ah 
that  he  might  have  learned  at  a  pub  ic  school 
or  university, — this  is  what  they  commonly 
call  travelling ;  which,  with  the  he  !p  of  the 
tutor,  who  was  fixed  on  to  attend  him^  she 
easily  sur.ceeded  in.  He  made  in  three  years 
the  tour  of  Europe,  as  they  term  it",  and 
returned  home  well  furnished  with  French 
clothes,  phrases,  and  servants,  with  a  hearty 
contemj)t  for  his  own  country :  especially 
what  had  any  savour  of  the  phin  spirit  and 
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honesty  of  our  ancestors.  His  mother 
greatly  applauded  herself  at  his  return.  And 
now  being  master  of  his  own  fortune,  he 
Boon  procured  himself  a  scat  in  parliament, 
and  was  in  the  common  opinion  one  of  the 
finest  ^;entlemen  of  liis  age:  but  what  dis- 
tinguished him  cliicfly,  was  a  strange  de- 
liglit  which  he  took  in  every  thing  which  is 
ridiculous,  odious,  and  absurd  in  his  own 
Bpecies  ;  so  that  lie  never  chose  a  compa- 
nion without  one  or  more  of  these  ingre- 
dients, and  those  who  were  marked  by  na- 
ture in  the  most  eminent  degree  with  them, 
were  most  liis  favourites.  If  he  ever  found 
a  man  wiio  either  had  not,  or  endeavoured 
to  conceal,  these  imperfections,  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  inventing  methods  of  forcing 
him  into  absurdities  which  were  not  natural 
to  him,  or  in  drawing  forth  and  exposing 
those  that  were ;  for  which  purpose  lie  was 
always  provided  with  a  set  of  fellows,  whom 
we  have  before  called  curs,  and  who  did, 
indeed,  no  great  honour  to  the  canine  kind  ; 
their  business  was  to  hunt  out  and  display 
every  thing  that  had  any  savour  of  the 
;}bovc- mentioned  qualities,  and  especially  in 
i>e  gravest  and  best  characters  ;  but  if  they 
failed  in  their  search,  they  were  to  turn 
even  virtue  and  wisdom  themselves  into 
ridicule,  for  the  diversion  of  their  master 
and  feeder.  The  o-entlemen  of  curlike  dis- 
position  who  were  now  at  his  house^  and 
whom  he  had  brought  with  liim  from  Lon- 
don, were,  an  old  half-pay  officer,  a  player, 
a  dull  poet,  a  quack  doctor,  a  scraping 
fiddler,  and  a  lame  German  dancing-master. 
As  soon  as  dinner  was  served,  while  Mr. 
Adams  was  saying  grace,  the  captain  con- 
veyed his  chair  from  behind  him :  so  that 
when  he  endeavoured  to  seat  himself,  he 
fell  down  on  the  ground  ;  and  thus  com- 
pleted joke  the  first,  to  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  the  whole  company.  The  second 
joke  was  performed  by  the  poet,  who  sat 
next  him  on  the  other  side,  and  took  an  op- 
portunity while  poor  Adams  was  respect- 
fully drinking  to  the  master  of  the  house,  to 
overturn  a  plate  of  soup  into  his  breeches ; 
which,  with  the  many  apologies  he  made, 
and  the  parson's  gentle  answers,  caused 
much  mirth  to  the  company.  Joke  the  third 
was  served  up  by  one  of  the  waiting-men, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  convey  a  quantity 
of  gin  into  Mr.  Adams's  ale,  w^hich  he  de- 
claring to  be  the  best  liquor  he  ever  drank, 
but  rather  too  rich  of  the  malt,  contributed 
again  to  their  laughter.  Mr.  Adams,  from 
whom  we  had  most  of  this  relation,  could 
not  recollect  all  the  jests  of  this  kind  prac- 
tised on  him,  which  the  inoffensive  disposi- 
tion of  his  own  heart  made  him  slow  in  dis- 
lovering ;  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  information  which  we  received  from  a 
servant  of  the  liimily,  this  part  of  our  his- 
JOtj;  which  we  take  to  he  nor      f  the  least 


curious,  must  have  been  deplorab  y  imper 
feet ;  though  we  must  own  it  probable,  tha 
some   more  jokes  were,  (as  they  call  it,) 
cracked  during  their  dinner  ;  but  we  iiavc 
by  no  means  been  able  to  come  at  the  know 
ledge  of  them.    When  dinner  was  removt^d, 
the  poet  began  to  repeat  some  verses,  which, 
he  said,  were  made  extempore.     The  lb!<» 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  them,  procured  with  the 
greatest  difliculty. 

An  extempore  Poem  on  Parson  Adams. 

Did  ever  mortal  such  a  parson  view  f 

His  cassock  old,  his  wig  not  over-new. 

Well  might  the  hounds  have  him  for  fox  mistaken, 

In  smell  more  like  to  that  than  rusty  bacon  :* 

But  would  it  not  make  any  mortal  stare, 

To  see  this  parson  taken  for  a  hare  ? 

Could  Phcebus  err  thus  grossly,  even  he 

For  a  good  player  might  have  taken  thee. 

At  which  words  the  bard  whipt  off  the 
pla^'^er's  wig,  and  received  the  approbation 
of  the  company,  rather  perhaps  for  the 
dexterity  of  liis  hand  than  liis  head.  The 
player,  instead  of  restoring  the  jest  on  the 
poet,  iDcgan  to  display  his  talents  on  tlie 
same  subject.  He  repeated  many  scraps  of 
wit  out  of'plays,  reflecting  on  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  which  were  received  with 
great  acclamations  by  all  present.  It  was 
now  the  dancing-master's  turn  to  exhibit 
his  talents :  he  therefore,  addressing  himself 
to  Adams  in  broken  English,  told  him,  '  He 
was  a  man  ver  well  made  for  de  dance,  and 
he  suppose  by  his  w^alk,  dat  he  had  learn  of 
some  great  master.'  He  said,  '  It  was  vef 
pretty  quality  in  clergyman  to  dance ;'  and 
concluded  witli  desirmg  him  to  dance  a 
minuet,  telling  him, '  his  cassock  would  serve 
for  petticoats ;  and  that  lie  would  himself  i« 
his  partner.'  At  which  words,  without  wais 
ing  for  an  answer,  he  pulled  out  his  glovt?5j 
and  the  fiddler  was  preparing  liis  fiddle 
The  company  all  offered  the  dancing-mas te] 
wagers  that  the  parson  out-danced  hini 
which  he  refused,  saying,  '  He  believed  sc 
too;  for  he  had  never  seen  any  man.  in  hit 
life  who  looked  de  dance  so  well  as  de  gen 
tleman :'  he  then  stepped  forwards  to  take 
Adams  by  the  hand,  which  the  latter  hastilv 
withdrew,  and  at  the  same  time  clenching 
his  fist,  advised  him  not  to  carry  the  jest  too 
far,  f<.)r  he  would  not  endure  being  put  upon. 
The  dancinor-master  no  sooner  saw  the  fist, 
than  he  prudently  retired  out  of  its  reacli, 
and  stood  aloof,  mimicking  Adams,  whose 
e^'es  were  fixed  on  him,  not  guessing  what 
he  was  at,  but  to  avoid  his  laying  hiold  on 
on  him,  which  he  had  once  attempted.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  captain,  perceivir  g  an 
opportunity,  pinned  a  cracker  or  devil  to  the 
cassock,  and  then  lighted  it  with  their  littii 
smoking-candle.      Adams  being  a  strangei 

*  All  hounds  that  will  hunt  foT  or  ether  vermin 
will  hunt  a  piece  of  rusty  bacon  trailed  on  the  grouiui 
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U)  this  sport  and  believing  lie  liad  l>e(;n  i 
blown  up  in  reality,  started  from  Iws  chair, 
and  iumi)ed  a])out  the  room,  to  the  infinite 
joy  ot'the  beholders,  who  declared  he  was 
the  best  dancer  in  the  universe.  As  soon  as 
the  devil  had  done  tonnentir.ii;  liiin,  and  lie 
hail  a  little  recoverca  his  confusion,  be  re- 
turned to  the  tahie,  slandni*^  up  in  a  posture 
of  one  who  intciuiea  to  make  a  speech. 
They  aliened  out,  hear  him,  bear  him;  and 
he  then  spoke  in  the  following  manner :  '  Sir, 
lam  sorry  to  see  one  to  whom  Providence 
hath  been  so  bountiful  in  bestowing  bis  fa- 
vours, make  so  ill  and  ungrateful  return  for 
them ;  for  though  you  have  not  insulted  me 
yourself,  it  is  visible  you  bave  delighted  in 
those  that  do  it,  nor  bave  once  discouraged 
the  many  rudenesses  whicli  bave  been 
shown  towards  me,  indeed,  towards  your- 
self if  you  rightly  understood  them ;  for  I 
am  your  guest,  and  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality entitled  to  your  protection. 

One  gentleman  bath  thought  proper  to 
produce  some  poetry  upon  me,  of  which  I 
shall  only  say,  that  I  bad  rather  be  the  sub- 
ject than  the  composer.  He  bath  been 
pleased  to  treat  me  with  disrespect  as  a 
parson.  I  apprehend  my  order  is  not  the 
object  of  scorn,  nor  that  I  can  become  so, 
unless  by  being  a  disgrace  to  it,  which  I 
hope  poverty  will  never  be  called.  Another 
gentleman,  indeed,  bath  repeated  some  sen- 
tences, where  the  order  itself  is  mentioned 
with  contempt.  He  says,  they  are  taken 
from  plays.  I  am  sure  such  plays  are  a  scan- 
dal to  the  government  which  permits  them, 
and  cursed  will  be  the  nation  where  they  are 
represented.  How  others  have  treated  me, 
I  need  not  observe  ;  they  themselves,  when 
they  reflect,  must  allow  the  behaviour  to  be 
as  improper  to  my  years  as  to  my  cloth. 
You  found  me,  sir,  travelling  with  two  of 
my  parisliioners,  (I  omit  your  hounds  falling 
on  me  ;  for  I  have  quite  forgiven  it,  Avhether 
it  proceeded  from  the  wantonness  or  negli- 
gence of  the  huntsman ;)  my  appearance 
might  very  well  persuade  you,  that  your 
invitation  was  an  act  of  charity,  though  in 
reality  we  were  well  provided  ;  yes,  sir,  if 
we  had  had  an  hundred  miles  to  travel,  w^e 
had  sufficient  to  bear  our  expenses  in  a  noble 
manner.'  (At  which  words  he  produced 
the  half-guinea  which  was  found  in  the  bas- 
ket.) '  I  do  not  show  you  this  out  of  osten- 
tation of  riches,  but  to  convince  you  I  speak 
truth.  Your  seating  me  at  ^''our  table  was 
an  honour  which  I  did  not  ambitiously 
affect.  When  I  was  nere.  I  endeavoured 
to  behave  t(ivrs.rQs  yja  \v\in  the  utmost 
respect ;  if  I  have  fa'  ed,  it  was  not  with 
design;  nor  couH  I.  ceitai«ily,  so  far  be 
guilty  as  to  deserve  the  lasults  I  nave  suf- 
fered. If  they  were  meant,  therefore,  cither 
to  my  order  or  my  poverty,  (and  you  see  I 
Uf  not  very  poor,)  the  shame  doth  not  lie  j 
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at  my  door,  and  I  heartily  pray  that  (lie  sia 
may  be  averted  from  yours.  He  thu!! 
finished,  and  received  a  general  clap  frora 
the  whole  company.  Then  the  gentleman 
of  the  bouse  told  him,  '  He  was  sorry  for 
what  bad  happened  ;  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  any  share  in  it;  that  the  verses 
were,  as  himself  bad  well  observed,  so  bad, 
that  he  might  easily  answer  them  ;  and  for 
the  serpent,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
affront  done  him  bv  the  dancinix-master,  for 
which,  if  he  well  thrashed  him,  as  he  de- 
served, be  should  be  very  much  pleased  to 
see  it,'  (in  which  probably  be  spoke  the 
truth.)  Adams  answered,  'Whoever  had 
done  it,  it  was  not  bis  profession  to  punish 
him  that  way;  but  for  the  person  whom  he 
had  accused,  I  am  a  witness,'  says  be,  '  of 
bis  innocence  ;  for  1  had  my  eye  on  him  all 
the  while.  Whoever  he  was,  God  forgive 
him,  and  bestow  on  him  a  little  more  sense 
as  well  as  humanity.'  The  captain  answered 
with  a  surly  look  and  accent,  '  That  he 
hoped  he  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  him ; 
d — n  him,  he  had  as  much  imanity  as  an- 
other, and  if  any  man  said  he  had  not,  be 
would  convince  him  of  his  mistake  by  cut- 
ting his  throat.'  Adams  smiling  said,  '  Hr 
believed  he  had  spoke  right  by  accident.' 
To  which  the  captain  returned,  '  What  d^ 
you  mean  by  my  speaking  right?  if  you 
was  not  a  parson,  I  would  not  take  these 
words ;  but  your  gown  protects  you.  1/ 
any  man  who  wears  a  sword  had  said  so 
much,  I  had  pulled  him  by  the  nose  before 
this.'  Adams  replied,  '  If  be  attempted  any 
rudeness  to  his  person,  be  would  not  find 
any  protection  for  himself  in  bis  gown ;'  and 
clenching  his  fist,  declared  '  he  had  thrashed 
many  a  stouter  man.'  The  gentleman  did 
all  he  could  to  encourage  this  warlike  dispo- 
sition in  Adams,  and  was  in  hopes  to  have 
produced  a  battle  ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
fi>r  the  captain  made  no  other  answer  chan, 
'  It  is  very  well  you  are  a  parson ;'  and  so 
drinking  ofi'  a  bumper  to  old  mother  Church, 
ended  the  dispute. 

Then  the  doctor,  who  bad  hitherto  been 
silent,  and  who  was  the  gravest  but  most 
mischievous  dog  of  all,  in  a  very  pompous 
speech  highly  applauded  what  Adams  had 
said,  and  as  much  discommended  the  be- 
haviour to  him.  He  proceeded  to  enco- 
miums on  the  church  and  poverty;  and 
lastly  recommended  forgiveness  of  wdiat 
bad  passed  to  Adams ;  who  immediately 
answered, '  That  everv  thins  was  forgiven  ;' 
and  in  the  warmth  of  bis  goodness  be  filled 
a  bumper  of  strong  beer,  (a  liquor  he  pre- 
ferred to  wine,)  and  drank  a  health  to  the 
whole  company,  shaking  the  captain  and  th^ 
poet  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  addressing 
himself  with  great  respect  to  the  doctor ; 
who,  indeed,  had  not  laughed  outwardly  at 
any  thtng  that  passed,  as  be  had  a  perfec* 
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command  of  liis  muscles,  and  could  laugh 
inwardly  U'ilhnnt  betraying  the  least  symp- 
toms in  his  coLintcnance.     Tlic  doctor  now 
began  a  second  formal  speech,  in  which  lie 
declaimed  against  all  levity  of  conversation, 
and  what  is  usually  called  mirth.     He  said, 
'  There  were  amusements  fitted  for  persons 
of  all  ages  and  degrees,  from  the  rattle  to 
the  discussing  a  point  of  philosophy;  and 
that  men  discovered  tiiemsclves  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  choice  of  their  amuse- 
ments :    for,'  says  he,  '  as  it  must  greatly 
raise  our  expectation  of  the  future  conduct 
in  Hfe  of  bo^^s  whom  in  their  tender  years 
we  perceive,  instead  of  taw  or  halls,  or  other 
childish    play-things,    to   choose,   at   their 
leisure  hours,  to  exercise  their  genius  in 
contentions  of  wit,  learning,  and  such  like  ; 
so  must  it  insj)ire  one  with  equal  contem])t 
of  a  man,  if  we  should  discover  him  playiiur 
r.t  taw,  or  other  childisli  l)lay.'   Adams  high- 
ly commended   the   doctor's   opinion,  and 
said, '  He  had  often  wondered  at  some  pas- 
sages  in    ancient   authors,   wliere    Scipio, 
L'ceUus,  and  other  great  men,  were  repre- 
sented   to    have    passed    many  hours    in 
amusements  of  the  most  trifling  kind.'    The 
doctor   replied,    'He    had  by  him  an  old 
Greek  manuscript  where  a  favourite  diver- 
sion   of   Socrates    was    recorded.' — '  Ay,' 
says  the  parson  eagerly:  '  I  should  be  most 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of 
perusing  it.'     The  doctor  promised  to  send 
it  him,  and  farther  said,  '  That  he  believed 
he  could  describe  it.     I  think,'  says  he,  '  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  this  ;  there 
was  a  throne  erected,  on  one  side  of  wdiich 
sat  a  king,  and  on  the  other  a  queen,  with 
tlieir  guards  and  attendants  ranged  on  both 
sides  :  to  them  was  introduced  an  ambassa- 
dor, wdiich  part  Socrates  always  used  to 
perform  himself;  and  when  he  was  led  up 
to  the  footsteps  of  the  throne,  he  addressed 
iiimself  to  the   monarchs    in   some   grave 
speech,  full  of  virtue,  and  goodness,  and 
morality,   and  such  like.     Alter  which,  he 
was  seated  between  the  lang  an     queen, 
and  royally  entertained.     This  I  think  was 
the  chief  part.     Perhaps  I  may  have  forgot 
?ome  particulars :  for  it  is  long  since  I  read 
it.     Adams  said,  '  It  was,  indeed,  a  diver- 
sion worthy  the  relaxation  of  so  great  a 
man ;  and   thought  something  resembling 
it  should   be   instituted   among  our  great 
men,  instead  of  cards  and  other  idle  pas- 
time, in  which,  he  was  informed,  they  trifled 
away  too  much  of  their  lives.'     He  added, 
'  The  christian  religion  was  a  nobler  sub- 
ject for  these  speeclies  than  any  Socrates 
cculd  have  invented.'     Tiie  gentleman  of 
the  house  approved  Avhat  Mr.  Adams  said, 
and  declared.  'He  resolved  to  perform  the 
ceremon;^    trus   very  evening.'     To  wiiich 
the  doctor  objected,  as  no  one  was  prepared 
wi'll^  a  speech,  '  unless,'  said  ho,  (turning  to 


Adams  with  a  gravity  of  counienai  ce  wintl 
would  have  deceived  a  more  knowing  man,) 
'  you  have  a  sermon  about  you,  doctor.' — 
'  Sir,'  says  Adams,  '  I  never  travel  without 
one,  for  fear  of  what  may  happen.' — He 
was  easily  prevailed  on  by  his  wortiiy  liriend, 
as  he  now  called  the  doctor,  to  undertake  the 
part  of  the  ambassador ;  so  that  the  gen- 
tleman sent  immediate  orders  to  have  the 
tlirone  erected ;  which  was  performed  be- 
fore they  had  drank  two  bottles  :  and  per- 
ha])s  the  reader  will  hereafter  have  no  great 
reason  to  admire  the  nimbleness  of  the  ser- 
vants. 

Indeed,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  throne 
v/as  no  more  than  this  ;  there  Avas  a  great 
tub  of  water  provided,  on  each  side  or 
which  was  ])laced  Uvo  stools  raised  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  tub,  and  over  the 
whole  was  laid  a  blanket;  on  these  stools 
were  placed  the  king  and  queen,  namely, 
the  master  of  the  house  and  the  captain. 
And  now  the  ambassador  was  introduced, 
between  the  poet  and  the  doctor,  who,  hav- 
ing read  his  sermon,  to  the  jxreat  entertain- 
ment  of  all  present,  was  led  up  to  his  place, 
and  seated  between  their  majesties.  They 
immediately  rose  up,  when  the  blanket  want- 
ing its  supports  at  cither  end,  gave  way, 
and  soused  Adams  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  water.  The  captain  made  his  escape, 
but,  unluckily,  the  gentleman  himself  not 
beinor  as  nimble  as  he  ouffht,  Adams  caucht 
hold  of  him  before  he  descended  h'om  h\s 
throne,  and  pulled  liim  in  with  him,  to  the 
entire  secret  satisfaction  of  all  the  company. 
Adams,  after  ducking  the  squire  twice  or 
thrice,  leaped  out  of^  the  tub,  and  looked 
sharp  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  conveyed  to  the  same  place  of 
honour ;  but  he  had  wisely  withdrawn  ;  he 
then  searched  for  his  crabstick,  and  having 
found  that,  as  well  as  liis  fellow-traveller's, 
he  declared  he  would  not  stay  a  moment 
longer  in  such  a  house.  He  then  departed, 
Avithout  taking  leave  of  his  host ;  whom  he 
had  exacted  a  more  severe  revenge  on  than 
he  intended  ;  for  as  he  did  not  use  sufficient 
care  to  dry  Iiimself  in  time,  he  caught  a 
cold  by  the  accident,  which  threw  him  into 
a  fever  that  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his 
life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Which  some  readers  tcill  think  too  short,  others  teo 
long. 

Adams,  and  Joseph,  who  w^as  no  less  en- 
raged than  his  friend  at  the  treatment  Ite 
met  with,  went  out  with  their  sticks  in  their 
hands,  and  carried  off' Fanny,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  servants,  who  did 
all,  without  proceeding  to  violence,  in  their 
poAver  to  detain  them.     They  Avalked  ai 
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!ast  \\H  thoy  could,  not  so  mucli  from  Muy 
appri'luMision  of  being  j)iirsue(l,  as  that  Mr. 
Aihinis  Miiglitby  exorcise  i)r(^vont  aiiylianu 
\Voiu  tlie  water.  Tlic  frcntlenian,  who  had 
iriveii  such  orders  to  his  servants  concern- 
ing!; Fanny  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  fear 
ht>r  <j^eltin<j!;  away,  no  sooner  iieai'd  that  she 
was  iroae,  than  he  be<^an  to  rave,  and  iui- 
nu'diatcly  dl^s[)atched  several  witli  orders, 
iMther  to  bring  iier  back  or  never  return. 
Tlic  poet,  the  player,  and  all  but  the  dan- 
r.in(r-master  and  doctor,  went  on  this  er- 
rand. 

The  night  was  very  dark  in  which  our 
friends  began  their  journey  ;  liowever,  they 
made  such  expedition,  that  they  soon  arriv- 
ed at  an  inn  which  was  at  seven  miles  dis- 
tance. Here  they  imanimously  consented 
to  pass  the  eveniag,  Mr.  Adams  being  now 
as  dry  as  he  was  before  he  had  set  out  on 
nis  embassy. 

This  inn,  which  indeed  we  miglit  call  an 
alehouse,  had  not  the  Avords  The  New  Inn, 
been  writ  on  the  sign,  afforded  them  no 
better  provisions  than  bread  and  cheese  and 
lie  :  on  which,  however,  they  made  a  very 
:omfortable  meal ;  for  hunger  is  better  than 
<i  PVench  cook. 

They  had  no  sooner  supped,  than  Adams, 
returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
food,  declared  he  had  ate  his  homely  com- 
mons with  much  greater  satisfaction  than 
his  splendid  dinner;  and  expressed  great 
contempt  for  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  sa- 
crificed their  hopes  of  heaven  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  vast  wealth,  since  so  much  comfort 
was  to  be  found  in  the  humblest  state  and 
ci\e  lowest  provisions.  '  Very  true,  sir,' 
jays  a  grave  man  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe 
Dy  the  fire,  and  who  was  a  traveller  as  well 
Ls  liimself.  '  I  have  often  been  as  much 
surprised  as  you  are,  when  I  consider  the 
value  which  mankind  in  general  set  on 
riches ;  since  every  day's  experience  shows 
us  how  little  is  in  their  power;  lor  what, 
indeed,  truly  desirable,  can  they  bestow  on 
us  ?  Can  they  give  beauty  to  the  deformed, 
strength  to  the  weak,  or  health  to  the  in- 
firm ?  Surely  if  they  could,  we  should  not 
see  so  many  ill-favoured  faces  haunting  the 
assemblies  of  the  great,  nor  would  such 
numbers  of  feeble  wretches  languish  in 
their  coaches  and  palaces.  No,  not  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom  can  purchase  any 
paint  to  dress  pale  ugliness  in  the  bloom  of 
that  young  maiden,  nor  any  drugs  to  equip 
disease  with  the  vigour  of  that  young  man. 

Do  not  riches  bring  us  solicitude  instead 
of  rest,  envy  instead  of  affection,  and  dan- 
ger instead  of  safety  ?  Can  they  prolong 
their  own  possession,  or  lengthen  his  days 
who  enjoys  them  ?  So  far  otherwise,  that 
the  sbth,  the  luxury,  the  care  which  attend 
ihem,  sh  )rten  the  lives  of  millions,  and 
bring   them  with   pain  and  misery  to  an 


untimely  grave.    Where  then  is  their  value, 
if  they  can  neither  embellish  nor  strengthen 
our  f()rms,  sweeten  nor  prolong  our  lives  r 
— Again:  Can  they  adcrn  the  rriind  more 
than  the  body  .'*    Do  they  not  rather  swell 
the  heart  vvitli  vanity,  pufl'  up  the  cheeks 
with  pride,  shut  our  ears  to  every  call  of 
virtue,  and  our  bowels  to  every  motive  of 
compassion?' — 'Give  me  your  liand,  bro- 
ther,' said  Adams  in  a  rapture,  '  for  I  sup- 
pose you  are  a  clergyman.'    '  No,  truly,' 
answered  the  other,  (indeed  he  was  a  priest 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  those  who  un- 
derstand our  laws,  will  not  wonder  he  was 
not  over-ready  to  own  it.) — '  Wiiatever  you 
are,'  cries  Adams,  'you  have  spoken  my 
sentiments  :  I  believe  I  have  preached  every 
syllable  of  your  speech  twenty  times  ovxr ;. 
for  it  hath  always  appeared  to  me  easier 
for  a  cable  rope,'  (which  by  the  way  is  the 
true  rendering  of  that  word  we  have  trans- 
lated camel,)  '  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into  tiie 
kingd(jm  of  Heaven.' — '  That,  sir,'  said  tlie 
other, '  will  be  easily  granted  you  by  divines, 
and  is  deplorably  true  :  but  as  the  prospect 
of  our  good  at  a  distance  doth  not  so  forci- 
bly affect  us,  it  might  be  of  some  service  tc 
mankind  to  be  made  thoroughly  sensible,  — 
which  I  think  they  might  be  with  very  little 
serious  attention, — that  even  the  blessings 
of  this  world  are  not  to  be  purchased  with 
riches  ; — a  doctrine,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
metaphysically,  but  if  I  may  so  say,  mathe- 
matically demonstrable ;  and  w^hich  I  have 
been  always  so  perfectly  convinced  of,  that 
I  have  a  contempt  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  gold.'     Adams  now  began  a  long  dis- 
course; but  as  most  which  he  said,  occurs 
among  many  authors  who  have  treated  this 
subject,  I  shall  omit  inserting  it.    During  its 
continuance  Joseph  and  Fanny  retired  to 
rest,  and  the  host  likewise  left  the  room. 
When  the  English  parson  had  concluded, 
the  Romish  resumed  the  discourse,  Avhich. 
he  continued   with  great  bitterness  and  in- 
vective ;    and   at  last  ended   by   desiring 
Adams  to  lend  him  eighteen-pcnce  to  pay 
his  reckoning;  promising,  if  he  never  paid 
him,  he  might  be  assured  of  his  prayers. 
The  good  man  answered,  that   eighteen- 
pence  would  be  too  little  to  carry  him  any 
very   long  journey;    that   he   had   half  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  he  would  divide 
with  him.     He  then  fell  to  searching  his 
pockets,  but  could  find  no  money ;  for  in- 
d-eed  the  company  with  whom  he  dined  had 
passed  one  jest  upon  liim  which  we  did  not 
then  enumerate,  and  had  picked  his  pocket 
of  all  that  treasure  which  he  f\ad  so  osten 
tatiously  producetl. 

'  Bless  me,'  cried  Adams, '  I  have  certainiy 
lost  it ;  I  can  never  have  spent  it.  Sir.  as  I 
am  a  Christian,  I  had  a  whole  half-gumcs 
in  my  pocket  this  morninij,  and  have  no' 
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now  a  oingie  Iralfjjenr.y  of  it  left.  Sure  the 
flevil  must  liave  taken  it  from  mc  !' — '  Sir,' 
tmswerecl  Ihe  priest  sniiliiif;^,  '  you  need 
make  no  excuses:  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
lend  me  the  money,  I  am  contented.' — '  Sir,' 
rries  Adams,  '  if  I  had  the  greatest  sum  m 
the  world, — ay,  il'  I  had  ten  pounds  ahout 
me, — I  would  heslow  it  all  1o  rescue  any 
Christian  from  distress.  I  am  more  vexed 
at  my  loss  on  your  account  than  my  own. 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky .''  because 
I  have  no  money  in  my  pocket,  I  shall  be 
suspected  to  he  no  Christian.' 

'  I  am  more  unlucky,'  quoth  the  other, 
if  you  arc  as  generous  as  you  say ;  for 
really  a  crown  would  have  made  me  happy, 
'and  conveyed  me  in  plenty  to  the  place  1 
am  going,  which  is  not  above  twenty  miles 
oflT,  and  where  I  can  arrive  by  to-morrow 
night.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  travel  pennyless.  I  am  but  just  arrived 
in  England :  and  we  were  forced  by  a 
5:torm  In  our  passage  to  throw  all  we  had 
.overboard.  I  don't  suspect  but  this  fellow 
will  take  my  word  for  the  trifle  I  owe  him ; 
i»ut  I  hate  to  appear  so  mean  as  to  confess 
myself  without  a  shilling  to  such  people  ; 
for  these,  and  indeed  too  many  others,  know 
:little  difference  in  their  estimation  between 
a  beggar  and  a  thief.'  However,  he  thought 
he  shou.d  deal  better  v/ith  the  host  that 
evening  than  the  next  morning- :  he  there- 
fore  resolved  to  set  out  immediately,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness ;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  host  returned,  he  com- 
tmunicated  to  him  the  situation  of  his  aflhir  ; 
•upon  which  the  host,  scratching  his  liead, 
answered,  '  AVhy,  I  do  not  know,  master; 
if  it  be  so,  and  you  have  no  money,  I  must 
trust,  I  think,  though  I  had  rather  always 
have  ready  money  if  I  could  ;  but,  marry, 
you  look  like  so  honest  a  gentleman,  that  I 
ilon't  fear  your  paying  me,  if  it  was  twenty 
times  as  much.'  The  priest  made  no  reply, 
but  taking  leave  of  him  and  Adams  as  fast 
as  he  could,  not  without  confusion,  and  per- 
haps wnth  some  distrust  of  Adams's  since- 
rity, departed. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  host  fell 
a  shaking  his  head,  and  declared,  if  he  had 
suspected  the  fellow  had  no  money,  he 
would  not  have  drawn  him  a  single  drop  of 
nrink  ;  saying,  he  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
his  flice  again,  for  that  he  looked  like  aeon- 
founded  rogue.  '  Rabbit  the  fellow,'  cries 
lie,  '  I  thought  by  his  talking  so  much  about 
riches,  that  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at 
least  in  his  pocket.'  Adams  chid  him  for 
his  suspicions,  Avhich  he  said  were  not  be- 
coming a  Christian  ;  and  then,  without  re- 
flectincT  o'l  his  loss,  or  considering  how  he 
himself  should  depart  in  the  morning,  he 
letired  to  a  very  homely  bed,  as  his  com- 
jvamons  had  before  ;  however  health  and  fa- 
li^ie  gave  them  a  sweeter  repose  than  is 


often  in  the  power  of  \e  '^et  aral  dowii  tf 
bestow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containinj^  us  siirpriamg  and  bloody  adventures  m 
can  be  found  in  this  ftr  perhaps  any  aulltenlU 
history. 

It  was  almost  morning,  when  Joseph 
Andrews,  whose  eyes  the  thoughts  of  his 
dear  Fanny  had  opened,  as  he  lay  fondly 
meditating  on  that  lovely  creature,  heard  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  door,  over  which  he 
lay.  He  presently  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
opening  the  window,  was  asked,  If  ther< 
were  no  travellers  in  the  house  ?  and  pre- 
sently by  another  voice.  If  two  men  and  a 
young  woman  had  taken  up  their  lodgings 
there  that  night?  Though  he  knew  nol 
the  voices,  he  began  to  entertain  a  s\ispi- 
cion  of  the  truth  ;  for  indeed  he  had  receiv- 
ed some  information  from  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  squire's  house  of  his  design  : 
and  answered  in  the  negative.  One  of  ihe 
servants,  who  knew  the  host  well,  called  out 
to  him  by  his  name,  just  as  he  had  opened 
another  window,  and  asked  him  the  samt 
question;  to  which  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  O  ho  !  said  another,  have  we 
found  you  ?  and  ordered  the  host  to  come 
down  and  open  his  door.  Fanny,  who  was 
as  wakeful  as  Jorjeph,  no  sooner  heard  ai! 
this,  than  she  leaped  from  her  bed,  and 
hastily  putting  on  her  gown  and  petticoats, 
ran  as  fast  as  possible  to  Joseph's  room, 
who  then  was  almost  dressed.  He  imme- 
diately let  her  in,  and  embracing  her  ivith 
the  most  passionate  tenderness,  bid  her  fea? 
nothing,  for  he  would  die  in  her  defence 
'  Is  that  a  reason  Avhy  I  should  not  fear,' 
says  she,  'when  I  should  lose  what  is  dearei 
to  me  than  the  whole  world  ?'  Joseph  then 
kissing  her  hand,  said,  '  He  could  almost 
thank  the  occasion  which  had  extorted  from 
her  a  tenderness  she  would  never  indulge 
him  with  before.'  He  then  ran  and  wakeo 
his  bedfellow  Adams,  who  was  yet  fas 
asleep,  notwithstanding  many  calls  from 
Joseph  *,  but  was  no  sooner  made  sensible 
of  their  danger,  than  he  leaped  from  his 
bed,  without  considering  the  presence  ol 
Fanny,  who  hastily  turned  her  face  from 
him,  and  enjoyed  a  double  benefit  from  the 
dark,  which,  as  it  would  have  prevented  any 
offence  to  an  innocence  less  pure,  or  a  mo- 
desty  less  delicate,  so  it  concealed  even 
those  blushes  which  were  raised  in  her. 

Adams  had  soon  put  on  all  his  clothes  but 
his  breeches,  wliich  in  the  hurry  he  forgot ; 
however,  they  were  pretty  w'ell  supplied  by 
the  length  of  his  other  garments  ;  and  now 
the  house-door  being  opened,  the  captain, 
the  poet,  the  player,  and  three  servaniu 
came  in.     The  captain  told  the  host,  tha 
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two  tcliows  who  were  in  hi:;;  house,  had  run 
away  with  a  youn«^  woman  and  desired  lo 
know  in  whicli  rot)ni  she;  lay.  The  iiosl 
fV'ho  presiMitly  believed  the  story,  directed 
Uiem,  and  instantly  the  captain  and  poet, 
lostliui^  one  another,  ran  up.  The  poet, 
wiio  was  the  nimblest,  enterini^  the  cham- 
ber first,  searched  the  bed  and  every  other 
part,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  bird  was  flown, 
us  the  impatient  reader,  who  mi^ht  other- 
wise have  been  in  pain  for  her,  was  be(()re 
'ulvTrtised.  They  then  inquired  where  the 
men  lay,  and  were  approaching  the  cham- 
ber, when  Josei)h  roared  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
tiiat  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  wiio  of- 
fered to  attack  the  door.  The  captain  in- 
quired what  fire-arms  they  had  ;  to  which 
the  host  answered,  He  believed  they  had 
none  ;  nay,  he  was  almost  convinced  of  it^ 
for  he  had  heard  one  ask  the  other  in  the 
evening  what  they  should  have  done  if  they 
had  been  overtaken,  when  they  had  no 
arms  ;  to  which  the  other  answered,  They 
would  have  defended  themselves  with  their 
sticks  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and  God 
would  assist  a  just  cause.  This  satisfied 
the  captain,  but  not  the  poet,  who  prudently 
retreated  down  stairs,  saying.  It  was  his 
business  to  record  great  actions,  and  not  to 
do  them.  The  captain  was  no  sooner  well 
satisfied  that  tliere  were  no  fire-arms,  than 
oidding  defiance  to  gunpowder,  and  swear- 
ng  he  loved  the  smell  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
servants  to  follow  him,  and  marching  boldly 
.ip,  immediately  attempted  to  force  the  door, 
whicli  the  servants  soon  helped  him  to  ac- 
complish. When  it  was  opened,  they  dis- 
covered the  enemy  drawn  up  three  deep ; 
Adams  in  the  front,  and  Fanny  in  the  rear. 
The  captain  told  Adams,  Thatif  they  would 

fo  all  back  to  the  house  again,  they  should 
e  civilly  tr(iated  ;  but  unless  they  consent- 
ed, he  had  orders  to  carry  the  young  lady 
with  him,  whom  there  was  great  reason  to 
believe  they  had  stolen  from  her  parents; 
f)r  notv/ithslauding  her  disguise,  her  air. 
which  she  could  not  conceal,  sufficiently  dis- 
covered her  birth  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
theirs.  Fanny,  bursting  into  tears,  solemnly 
assured  him  he  was  mistaken  ;  that  she  was 
a  poor  helpless  foundling,  and  had  no  rela- 
tion in  the  world  which  she  knew  of;  and 
Throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  begged  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  take  her  from  her 
friends,  who  she  wa.s  convinced  would  die 
before  tliey  would  lose  her ;  which  Adams 
confirmed  witli  v>rords  not  far  from  amount- 
ing to  an  oath.  The  captain  swore  he  had 
no  leisure  to  talk,  and  bidding  them  thank 
themselves  for  what  happened,  he  ordered 
the  servants  to  fall  on,  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavouring to  ])ass  by  Adams,  in  order  to 
lay  hold  on  Fanny;  but  the  parson  inter- 
ruj)ting  him  recpivpo  n  t)l()w  from  one  of 
'hem  which  ^Mthout  consider! no-  whence  it 


came,  he  returned  to  the  captain,  ai.d  pave 
him  so  d(!Xterous  a  knock  in  tli[;t  jiart  vJ 
the  stomach  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  j>''t, 
that  he  staggered  some  paces  backwards. 
The  captain,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
this  kind   of  play,  and  who  wisely  appre- 
hended  the  conse((uence  of  such  another 
blow,  two  of  them  seeming  to  liim  ecpiai  to 
a  thrust  through   the  body,  drew  forth  his 
han<j;er,  as  Adams  a[)proaciied  him,  and  was 
levelling  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  would 
probably  have  silenced  the  preacher  for  ever, 
had  not  Joseph  in  that  instant  lifted  up  a 
certain  huge  stone  pot  of  the  chamber  wiMi 
one  hand,  which  six  beaus  could  not  liave 
lifted  with  both,  and  discharged  it,  together 
with  the    contents,   full   in   the    captain's 
face.   The  uplifted  hanger  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  he  fell  prostrated  on  the  floor 
with  a  lumpish  noise,  and  his  halfpence  rat- 
tled in  his  pocket ;  the  red  liquor  which  hia 
veins  contained,  and  the  white  liquor  which 
the  pot  contained,  ran  in  one  stream  down 
his  face  and  his  clothes.     Nor  had  Adams 
quite  escaped,  some  of  the  water  having  in 
its  passage  shed  its  honours  on  his  head, 
and  began  to  trickle  down  the  wrinkles  or 
rather  furrows  of  his  cheeks,  when  one  of 
the  servants,  snatching  a  mop  out  of  a  pail 
of  water  which  had  already  done  its  duty 
in  washing  the  house,  pushed  it  in  the  par- 
son's face ;  yet  could  not  he  bear  him  dov/n, 
for  the  parson  wresting  the  mop  from  the 
fellow  with  one  hand,  with  his  other  brought 
the  enemy  as  low  as  the  earth,  having  given 
him  a   stroke   over  that  part  of  the  face 
where,  in  some  men  of  pleasure,  the  natu- 
ral and  artificial  noses  are  conjoined. 

Hitherto  Fortune  seemed  to  incline  the 
victory  on  the  traveller's  side,  when,  accord- 
ing to  her  custom,  she  began  to  show  the 
fickleness  of  her  disposition  ;  for  now  the 
host  entering  the  field,  or  rather  chamber, 
of  battle,  fiew  directly  at  Joseph,  and  dart- 
ing his  head  into  his  stomach,  (for  he  was  a 
stout  fellow  and  an  expert  boxer,)  almost 
staggered  him ;  but  Joseph  stepping  one 
leg  back,  did  with  his  left  hand  so  chuck 
him  under  the  chin  that  he  reeled.  The 
youth  was  pursuing  his  blow  with  his  right 
hand,  when  he  received  from  one  of  the 
servants  such  a  stroke  with  a  cudgel  on  his 
temples,  tliat  it  instantly  deprived  him  ol 
sense,  and  he  measured  his  length  on  the 
ground. 

Fanny  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  ;  and 
Adams  was  coming  to  the  assistance  ol 
Joseph ;  but  the  two  serving-men  and  the 
host  now  fell  on  him,  ano  soon  subdued 
him,  though  he  fought  like  a  madman,  and 
looked  so  black  with  the  impressions  he  Ind 
received  from  the  iTiop,  that  Don  Quixote 
would  certainly  have  taken  nim  for  an  en 
chanted  Moor.  But  now  follows  the  most 
tragical  part ;    for  the  captain   was  rise^ 
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a^^iin,  ami  scoing  Joseph  on  the  floor,  and 
Adams  secured,  he  iiislaiilly  laid  hold  on 
l<'anny,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  poet 
and  player,  who,  hearing  the  battle  was 
over,  were  now  come  uj),  dragged,  her,  cry- 
Mig  and  tearing  her  hair,  iVoni  the  sight  of" 
iier  Joseph,  and  with  a  perfect  deafness  to 
•■>ll  her  inSreaties,  carried  her  down  stairs  by 
/lolencc,  and  fastened  her  on  the  player's 
liorfie  ;  and  the  captain  mounting  his  own, 
and  leading  that  on  wliich  this  poor  misera- 
ble wretch  was,  departed,  without  any  more 
consideration  of  lier  cries  than  a  butcher 
hath  of  those  of  a  lamb ;  for  indeed,  liis 
thoughts  were  entertained  on/y  with  the 
degree  of  favour  which  he  promised  him- 
t?elf  from  the  squire  on  the  success  of  this 
adventure. 

Tlie  servants,  who  were  ordered  to  se- 
cure Adams  and  Joseph  as  safe  as  possible, 
that  the  squire  might  receive  no  interrup- 
tion to  liis  design  on  poor  Fanny,  immedi- 
ately, by  the  poet's  advice,  tied  Adams  to 
one  of  the  bed-posts,  as  they  did  Joseph  on 
the  other  side,  as  soon  as  they  could  bring 
him  to  himself;  and  then  leaving  them  to- 
gether, back  to  back,  and  desiring  the  host 
not  to  set  them  at  liberty,  nor  to  go  near 
them  till  he  had.  further  orders,  they  de- 
parted towards  their  master;  but  happened 
to  lake  a  ditferent  road  from  that  which  the 
captain  had  fallen  into. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  discourse  hetwecn  the  poet  and  the  player ;  of  no 
other  use  in  this  histoi^y  but  to  divert  the  reader. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  this 
tragedy,  Ave  shall  leave  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Adams  to  themselves,  and  imitate  the  wise 
conductors  of  the  stage,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  grave  action,  entertain  you  with  some 
excellent  piece  of  satire  or  humour,  called  a 
dance.  Which  piece,  indeed,  is  therefore 
danced,  and  not  spoke,  as  it  is  delivered  to 
the  audience  by  persons,  whose  thinking 
faculty  is,  by  most  people,  held  to  lie  in  their 
lieels ;  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  heroes,  who 
think  with  their  hands.  Nature  hath  only 
given  heads  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  and 
as  they  are  of  use  in  dancing,  to  hang  their 
hats  on. 

The.  poet,  addressing  the  player,  pro- 
ceeded thus:  'As  I  was  sayinrr,'  (for  they 
had  been  at  this  discourse  all  the  time  of  the 
engagement  above  stairs,)  '  the  reason  you 
have  no  good  new  plays  is  evident;  it  is 
fix)m  your  discouragement  of  authors.  Gen- 
tlemen will  not  write,  sir,  they  will  not  write, 
without  the  expectation  of  fame  or  p^fit,  or 
perhaps  both.  Plays  are  like  trees,  which 
will  not  grow  w.thout  nourishment ;  but, 
,ike  mushrooms,  hey  shoot  up  spontane- 
d'isly,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  soil.  The  muses, 


like  vines,  may  be  pruned,  but  not  with  » 
hatchet.  Tiie  town,  like  a  peevish  child, 
knows  not  what  it  desires,  ami  is  always 
best  pleased  with  a  rattle.  A  farce-writei 
hath  indeed  some  chance  foi  success ;  but 
they  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  sublime. 
Though  I  believe  one  reason  of  their  de- 
pravity is  the  badness  of  the  actors.  If  a 
man  writes  like  an  angel,  sir,  those  fellows 
know  not  how  to  give  a  sentiment  utter- 
ance.'— '  Not  so  fast,'  says  the  player :  '  the 
modern  actors  are  as  good  at  least  as  their 
authors  ;  nay,  they  come  nearer  their  illus- 
trious predecessors  ;  and  I  expect  a  Booth 
on  the  stage  again,  sooner  than  a  Shak- 
speare  or  an  Otway ;  and  indeed  I  mav 
turn  your  observation  against  you,  and  wilt) 
truth  say,  that  tlie  reason  no  actors  are  en- 
couraged, is  because  we  liave  no  good  new 
plays. — '  I  have  not  affirmed,  tlie  contrary,* 
said  the  poet ;  '  but  I  am  surprised  you  grow 
so  warm  ;  you  cannot  but  imagine  yourself 
interested  in  this  dispute  ;  I  hope  you  have 
a  better  opuiion  of  my  taste,  tlian  to  appre- 
hend I  squinted  at  yourself.  No,  sir,  if  we 
had  six  such  actors  as  you,  we  should  soon 
rival  the  Bettertons  and  Sandfords  of  former 
times;  for,  without  a  compliment  to  you, 
I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
excelled  you  in  most  of  your  parts.  Nay, 
it  is  solenm  truth,  and  I  have  lieard  many, 
and  all  great  judges,  express  as  much ; 
and  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  you,  I 
think,  every  time  I  have  seen  you  lately, 
you  have  constantly  acquired  some  new 
excellence,  hke  a  snowball.  You  have  de- 
ceived me  in  my  estimation  of  perfiiction, 
and  have  outdone  what  I  thought  inimita 
ble.' — '  You  are  as  little  interested,'  answer 
ed  the  player,  'in  what  I  have  said  of  other 
poets ;  for  d — n  me  if  there  are  not  many 
strokes,  ay,  whole  scenes,  in  your  last  tra- 
gedy, which  at  least  equal  Shakspeare. 
There  is  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  dignity 
of  expression  in  it,  which,  I  will  own,  many 
of  our  gentlemen  did  not  do  adequate  justice 
to.  To  confess  the  truth,  they  are  bad 
enough ;  and  I  pity  an  author  who  is  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  his  works.' — 'Nay, 
it  is  l)ut  seldom  that  it  can  happen,'  returned 
the  poet ;  '  the  works  of  most  modern  au- 
thors, hke  dead-born  children,  cannot  be 
murdered.  It  is  such  wretched,  half-begot- 
ten, half-writ,  lifeless,  spiritless,  low,  grovel- 
ling stuf}^,  that  I  almost  pit}^  the  actor  who 
is  obliged  to  get  it  by  heart,  which  must  be 
almost  as  difficult  to  remember,  as  words  in 
a  languaire  you  do  not  understand.' — '  I  am 
sure,'  said  the  player,  '  if  the  sentences  have 
little  meaning  when  they  are  writ,  when 
they  are  spoken,  they  have  less.  I  know 
scarce  one  wlio  ever  lays  an  emphasis  riglit, 
and  much  less  adapts  his  action  to  his  cha- 
racter. I  have  seen  a  tender  lover  in  an 
attitude  of  fijxhtins:  with  his  mistress,  ind  a 
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5rave  lier&  twiner  to  his  ci.cmy  witii  his 
Kvvord  in  his  htind.  I  (Ior\^l  care  to  ahiiye 
my  proll_'ssi()ii,  hut  rot  nic  if,  in  my  heart,  I 
Riu  not  inclined  to  the  ])oet's  side.' 

'  h  i.s  rather  ij^t^'norous  in  you  than  just,' 
paiti  the  i)oet ;  'and  thouo^h  I  hate  to  speak 
illof  any  person's  production, — nay,  I  never 
(U>  it,  nor  Avill, — but  yet,  to  do  justice  to  the 
actors,  wliat  could  HoDth  or  Betterton  have 
made  of  sucii  horrible  stud'  as  Fenton's 
IVIariamne,  Frowd's  Philotas,  or  Mallet's 
Eurydicc ;  or  those  low,  dirty,  last-dyinir 
speeches,  whicli  a  fellow  in  the  city  of  Wap- 
])inir,  your  Dillo  or  Lillo,  what  was  his  name, 
called  traij^edies?' — 'Very  well,'  says  the 
])!ayer ;  '  and  pray  what  do  you  think  of 
such  fellows  as  Quin  and  Delane,  or  that 
face-makin(T  puppy,  young  Gibber,  that,  ili- 
look'd  donr  Macklin,  or  that  saucy  slut,  Mrs. 
Olive  ?  What  work  Avould  they  make  with 
your  Shakspearcs,  Otways,  and  Lees  ?  How 
would  those  harmonious  lines  of  the  last 
2{mie  from  Iheir  tono-ues  ? 


•  No  more  ;  for  I  disdain 


All  pomp  when  thou  art  by  :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  king^  and  crowns  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  fates  have  steerM  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest  birds  we'll  pair  together, 
Without  remembering  who  our  fathers  were: 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  (low'ry  meads  ; 
There  in  soft  murmurs  interchange  our  souls ; 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  our  downy  nests  and  sleep  till  morn. 

*  Or  how  would  this  disdain  of  Otway — 

Who'd  be  that  foolish  sordid  thing  call'd  man  ? 

♦  Hold  I  hold  !  hold !'  said  the  poet :  '  Do 
repeat  tliat  tender  speech  in  the  third  act 
of  my  play,  which  you  made  such  a  figure 
in.' — '  I  would  willingly,'  said  the  player, 
'  b.it  I  have  forgot  it.' — 'Ay,  you  was  not 
quite  perfect  enough  in  it  when  you  played 
it,'  cries  the  poet,  '  or  you  would  have  had 
such  an  applause  as  was  never  given  on  the 
stage ;  an  applause  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned for  your  losing.' — '  Sure,'  says  the 
j)layer,  '  if  I  remember,  that  was  hissed 
more  than  any  passage  in  the  whole  play.' — 
'  Ay,  your  speaking  it  was  hissed,'  said  the 
poet.  '  My  speaking  it  1'  said  the  player. 
— '  I  mean  your  not  speaking  it,'  said  the 
post.  '  You  was  out,  and  then  they  hissed.' 
— '  They  hissed,  and  then  I  was  out,  if  I 
remember,'  answered  the  player ;  '  and  I 
must  say  this  for  myself,  that  the  whole 
audience  allowed  I  did  your  part  justice ;  so 
don't  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to 
my  account.' — 'i  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  damnation,'  replied  the  poet. — '  Why, 
you  know  it  was  acted  but  one  night,'  cried 
the  player. — 'No,'  said  the  poet,  'you  and 
the  whde  town  were  enemies  :  the  ])it 
were  all  my  enemies,  fellows  that  would  cut 
mv  throat,  if  the  fear  of  haaeing  did  not 


restrain  them.  All  taiiors,  sir,  all  tailors.' 
— '  Why  should  the  tailors  be  so  angry  wil!- 
you?'  cries  the  player.  'I  suppose  yon 
don't  employ  so  many  in  making  your 
clothes.' — '  1  admit  your  jest,'  answered  tiic 
poet;  '  but  you  remember  the  affair  as  well 
as  myself;  you  know  there  was  a  party  in 
the  pit  and  upper  gallery  would  not  sufh^r 
it  1o  be  given  out  again  ;  though  much,  ay, 
infmitely  the  majority,  all  the  boxes  in  par- 
ticular, were  desirous  of  it;  na}'-,  most  of 
the  ladies  swore  they  never  would  come 
to  tlie  house  till  it  was  acted  again.  Indeed. 
I  must  own  their  policy  was  good,  in  no4 
lettin<T  it  be  jriven  out  a  second  time ;  f{)r 
the  rascals  knew  if  it  had  gone  a  second 
night,  it  would  have  run  fifty;  for  if  ever 
there  was  distress  in  a  tragedy, — I  am  not 
fl)nd  of  my  own  performance ;  but  if  1 
sliould  tell  you  what  the  best  judges  said  of 
it Nor  was  it  entirely  owing  to  my  ene- 
mies neither,  that  it  did  not  succeed  on  the 
stage  as  well  as  it  hath  since  among  the 
polite  readers;  for  you  can't  say  it  had 
justice  done  it  by  the  performers.' — '  I  think.' 
answered  the  player,  '  the  performers  did 
the  distress  of  it  justice ;  for  I  am  sure  we 
were  in  distress  enough,  who  were  pelted 
with  oranges  all  the  last  act ;  we  all  ima- 
gined it  would  have  been  the  last  act  of  our 
li  ves.' 

The  poet,  whose  fury  was  now  raised, 
had  just  attempted  to  answer,  when  they 
were  interrupted  and  an  end  put  to  their  dis- 
course by  an  accident ;  which  if  the  reade^ 
is  impatient  to  know,  he  must  skip  over  the 
next  chapter,  which  is  a  sort  of  counterpart 
to  this,  and  contains  some  of  the  best  and 
gravest  matters  in  the  whole  book,  being  a 
discourse  between  Parson  Abraham  Adams 
and  JN^*.  Joseph  Andrews. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  the  exhortations  of  Parson  Adams  to  hit 
friend  in  affliction ;  calculated  for  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  the  reader. 

Joseph  no  sooner  came  perfectly  to  him- 
self, than,  perceiving  his  mistress  gone,  lie 
bewailed  her  loss  with  groans  which  would 
have  pierced  any  heart  but  those  which  are 
possessed  by  some  people,  and  are  mack 
of  a  certain  composition,  not  unlike  flint 
in  its  hardness  and  other  properties;  for 
you  may  strike  fire  from  them,  which 
will  dart  through  the  eyes,  but  they  can 
never  distil  one  drop  of  "water  the  same  way. 
His  own,  poor  youth,  was  of  a  softer  con>- 
position;  and  at  those  words,  O  my  deaj 
Fanny !  O  my  love  I  sh?dl  I  never  never  see. 
thet5  more.''  his  eyes  overflovv-ed  with  tears, 
which  would  have  become  any  thing  but  a 
hero.  In  a  v/ord,  his  despair  was  more  eas^/ 
to  be  conceived  then  related. 
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Mr.  AdaTns^  after  mariN  jri'oans,  sitting  j 
with  his  back  to  Joseph,  btMran  thus  in  a 
sorrowful  tone;  '\v^u  cannot  imagine,  my 
^•ood  child,  that  I  entirely  blame  these  first 
agonies  of  your  grief ;  for  when  misfortunes 
attack,  us  by  surprise,  it  nuist  require  infi- 
nitely more  learning  tlian  you  are  master  of 
to  resist  them ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  to  summon  reason  as 
quickly  as  he  can  to  his  aid ;  and  she  will 
j)resenliy  teach  liim  patience  and  submis- 
sion. Be  comforted,  therefore,  child  ;  I  say 
be  comlorted.  It  is  true,  you  have  lost  the 
prettiest,  kindest,  loveliest,  sweetest  young 
woman,  one  with  whom  you  might  have 
pxpecictl  to  have  lived  in  happiness,  virtue, 
and  innocence  ;  by  vvhwm  you  might  have 
promised  yourself  many  little  darling-s,  who 
would  have  been  the  delight  of  your  youth, 
and  the  comfort  of  your  age.  You  have 
not  only  lost  her,  but  have  reason  to  fear  the 
utmost  violence  which  lust  and  power  can 
inflict  upon  her.  Now,  indeed,  you  may 
easily  raise  ideas  of  horror,  v/hich  might 
drive  you  to  despair.' — '  O I  shall  run  mad !' 
cries  Joseph.  '  O  that  I  could  but  com- 
mand my  hands  to  tear  my  eyes  out,  and 
my  flesh  olf  1' — '  If  you  would  use  them 
to  such  purj^osesj  I  am  glad  you  can't,'  an- 
swered Adam.s.  '  I  have  stated  your  mis- 
fortunes as  strong  as  I  possibly  can  ;  but, 
on  the  other  side,  you  are  to  consider  j'ou 
are  a  Christian ;  that  no  accident  happens  to 
us  without  the  divine  permission,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to 
submit.  AVe  did  not  make  ourselves ;  but 
tiie  same  power  which  made  us,  rules  over 
us.  and  we  are  absolutely  at  his  disposal; 
he  may  do  with  us  what  lie  pleases,  nor 
iiave  we  any  right  to  complain.  A  second 
reason  against  our  complaint  is  our  igno- 
rance ;  for  as  we  know  not  future  events,  so 
neither  can  we  tell  to  whatpurjx^se  any  ac- 
cident tends ;  and  that  wliich  at  first  threat- 
ens us  with  evil,  may  in  the  end  produce 
our  good.  I  should  indeed  have  said  our 
ignorance  is  twofold,  (but  I  have  not  at 
present  time  to  divide  properly,)  for  as  we 
know  not  to  wliat  purpose  any  event  is  ul- 
timately directed;  so  neither  can  we  afflrm 
from  what  cause  it  originally  sprung.  You 
are  a  man,  and  consequently  a  sinner  ;  and 
this  may  be  a  punishment  to  you  for  your 
^:ms :  indeed  in  this  sense  it  may  be  es- 
teemed as  a  good,  yea,  as  the  greatest  good, 
•vhich  satisfies  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and 
averts  that  wrath  which  cannot  continue 
without  our  destruction.  Thirdly,  our  im- 
^^itcncy  in  relieving  oiu'selves,  demonstrates 
'.he  lolly  and  al«urdily  of  our  complaints: 
•or  whom  do  we  resist,  or  agtunst  whom 
•!o  we  complain,  but  a  power  from  whose 
shafts  no  armour  can  guard  us,  no  speed  can 
^y? — a  power  which  leaves  us  no  hope  but 
Ji  submission.' 


'  O,  sir!'  cried  Joseph,  ^all   ihi»  is  vcr4 
true,  and  very  fine,  and  I  could  hear  you  ai 
day,  if  I  was  not  so  grieved  at  iieart  as  now 
I   am.' — '  Would    you   take    physic,'   saya 
Adams,  '  when  you  are  welij  and  refuse  it 
when  you  are  sick  ?     Is  not  condbrt  to  be 
administered  to  the  afllicted,  aiul  not  to  those 
W'ho  rejoice,  or  those  who  are  at  ease?' — 
'  O  1  you  have  not  spoken  one  word  ol'  com- 
fort to  me  yet!'  returned  Joseph.     'No!' 
cries  Adams;  'What   am   I   then   doing.' 
what  can  I  say  to  comfort  your' — '  O  !  teli 
me,'  cries  Joseph,  '  that  Fanny  will  escape 
back  to  my  arms ;    that   they  shall  again 
enclose  tliat  lovely  creature,  with  all   hei 
sweetness,  all  her  untainted  innocence  about 
her !' — '  Why,    perhaps    you    may,'    cries 
Adams;  'but  I  can't  promise  you  what's 
to  come.     You  must,  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion, wait  tlie  event :  if  she  be  restored  to 
you  again,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  thankful, 
and  so  it  is  if  she  be  not.     Joseph,  if  you 
are  wise,  and  truly  know  your  ovv'n  interest, 
you  will  peaceably  and  quietly  submit  to  ail 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  being  tho- 
roughly assured,  that  all  the  misfortunes, 
how^  great  soever,  which   happen   to  the 
righteous,  liappen  to  them  for  their  own 
good.   Nay,  it  is  not  your  interest  only,  but 
your  duty,  to  abstain  liom immoderate  grief, 
which,  if  you  indulge,  you  are  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  Christian.'     He  spoke  these 
last  words  with  an  accent  a  little  scA-erer 
than   usual :  upon  Avliich,  Josf  ph  begged 
him  not  to  be  angry,  saying,  he  mistook  him 
if  he  thought  he  denied  it  was  his  duty,  for 
he  had  known  that  long  ago.     '  What  sig- 
nifies knowing  your  duty,  if  you  do  not  per- 
form it?'  answered  Adams.     '  Your  know- 
ledo-e  increases  vour  iiuilt.     O  Joseph !  1 
never  thoudit  you  had  this  stubhOTnness  ni 
your  mind.    Joseph  replied,  '  he  fancied  he 
misunderstood  liim;  which  I  assure  you,' 
says   he,    'you  do,  if  you   imagine   I  en- 
deavour to  grieve;  upon  my  soul  I  don't.' 
Adams  rebuked  him  for  swearing;  and  then 
proceeded  to  enlarge  on  tiie  folly  of  grief, 
telling  him,  all  the  wise  men  and  philoso- 
phers, even  among  the  heathens,  had  writ- 
ten against  it,  quoting  several  passages  from 
Seneca,  and  the  consolation,  which,  though 
it  was  not  Cicero's,  was,  he  said,  as  good 
almost  as  any  of  his  works  ;  and  concluded 
all  by  hinting,  that  immcxlcrate  grief,  in  this 
case,  might  incense  that  power  which  alone 
could  restore  him  his  Fanny.     This  reason, 
or,  indeed,  rather  the  idea  which  it  raiser. 
of  the  restoration  of  his  mistress,  had  more 
effect  than  all  which  the  parson  had  said 
before,  and  for  a  moment  abated  his  ajronies; 
but  when  his  fears  sufficiently  set  before  hia 
eyes  the  danger  that  poor  creatuie  was  in, 
his  grief  relumed  again  with  repeated  vio- 
lence, nor  could  Adams  in  the  least  assuagr 
it;  though  it  may  be  dr  ibted,  'r.  hiisbehall 
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n,'helher  S:icmles  himself  coulil  luive  pre 
vaili'd  any  uctter. 

Tlifv  rciuuiiiL'd  sonic  time  in  silence ;  and 
'/rouns  tiiid  sii^hs  issued  from  them  holh;  at 
li'ii^th  Josepli  burst  out  into  the  following 
si)!il(K|uy : 

Yi's,  I  will  bear  mv  sorrows  like  &  lUan, 
linl  I  must  also  feci  thcni  as  a  man. 
I  raunot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  me. 

Adams  asked  him  what  stulF  thatu'as  he 
repealed  ^ — To  whicli  lie  answered,  they 
were  some  lines  he  had  gotten  by  heart  out 
iif  a  play. — 'Ay,  there  is  nothinL^  hut  hea- 
thenism to  be  learned  from  plays,'  replied 
he.  '  I  never  lieard  of  any  plays  fit  liir  a 
Christian  to  read,  but  Cato  and  the  Con- 
scious Lovers ;  and  I  must  own,  in  the  latter 
there  are  some  tinners  almost  solemn  enough 
for  a  sermon.'  But  we  shall  now  leave  them 
a  little,  and  inquire  after  the  subject  of  their 
rAnivcrsa.iiai\. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Aloi'e  adventures,  icliich  ice  hope  rviUas  much  please 
as  surprise  the  reader. 

Neither  the  facetious  dialogue  which 
passed  l>etweenthe  poet  and  the  player,  nor 
^.he  grave  and  truly  solemn  discourse  of 
Mr.  Adams,  will,  we  conceiv^e,  make  the 
reader  sutHcient  amends  for  the  anxiety 
which  he  must  have  felt  on  the  account  of 
poor  Fanny,  whom  we  left  in  so  deplorable 
a  condition.  We  shall  therefore  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  relation  of  what  liappened  to 
that  beautiful  and  innocent  virgin,  after  she 
fell  into  the  wicked  hands  of  the  captain. 

The  man  of  war  having  conveyed  his 
charming  prize  out  of  the  inn  a  little  before 
day,  made  the  utmost  expedition  in  his 
power  towards  the  squire's  house,  Avhere 
this  delicate  creature  was  to  be  offered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  the  lust  of  a  ravisher.  He 
was  not  only  deaf  to  all  her  bcwailings  and 
entreaties  on  the  road,  but  accosted  her  eare 
with  impurities,  which,  liaving  been  never 
before  accustomed  to  them,  she  happily  for 
herself  very  little  understood.  At  last  he 
changed  this  note,  and  attempted  to  soothe 
and  mollify  her,  by  setting  forth  the  splen- 
dour and  luxury  which  would' be  her  for- 
tune \\'ith  a  man  who  would  have  the  incli- 
nation, and  power  too,  to  give  her  whatever 
her  utmost  wishes  could  desire  ;  and  told 
her,  he  doubted  not  but  she  Vv'ould  soon  look 
kinder  on  liim,  as  the  instrument  of  her  hap- 
piness, and  despise  that  pitiful  fellow,  wliom 
her  ignorance  oniv  could  make  her  fond  of. 
She  answered,  she  knew  not  wh^flr.  he 
meant;  she  never  was  fond  of  any  pitiful 
fellow.  '  Are  you  afironted,  madam,'  says 
tie,  '  at  my  calttng  him  so?  But  what  better 
:an  be  said  of  one  in  a  livery  notwithstand- 
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ing  your  ii)ndness  fcr  him  ,''  Slu  iciurned, 
tlr\t  she  did  not  understand  liim.  that  tiic 
man  had  been  her  lell.jw-servant^  and  she 
believed  was  as  iioncst  a  creature  as  any 
alive  ;  but  as  for  fondness  for  men — '  I  war 
rant  yc,'  cries  the  caj)tain,  '  we  shall  find 
means  to  persuade  you  to  be  fond ;  and  I 
advise  you  to  yield  to  gentle  ones,  l(>r  you 
may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  your  i)Ower, 
by  any  struggles  wiiatever,  to  ]):eser\  e  your 
virginity  two  hours  longer.  It  will  be  your 
interest  to  consent;  fi)r  the  squire  will  be 
much  kinder  to  you,  if  he  enjoys  you  wil- 
lingly than  by  force.' — At  which  words  she 
began  to  call  aloud  for  assistance,  (for  it 
was  now  open  day,)  but  finding  none,  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  supjjlicated 
the  divine  assistance  to  preserve  lier  inm^- 
cence.  Tlie  captain  told  her,  if  she  persist- 
ed in  her  vociferation,  he  would  find  a  meauM 
of  stopping  her  mouth.  And  now  the  pooi 
wretch  perceiving  no  hopes  of  succour, 
abandoned  herself  to  despair,  and  sighing 
out  the  name  of  Joseph  I  Joseph !  a  river 
of  tears  ran  down  her  lovely  cheeks,  and 
wet  the  handkerchief  which  covered  her 
bosom.  A  horseman  now  appeared  in  the, 
road,  upon  which  the  captain  threatened  hei 
violently  if  she  complained ;  however,  the 
moment  they  approached  each  other,  she 
besrged  him  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to 
relieve  a  distressed  creature  who  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  ravisher.  The  fellow  stopped 
at  those  words  ;  but  the  captain  assured  hiin 
it  was  liis  wife,  and  that  he  was  carrying 
her  home  lYom  her  adulterer :  which  so  sa- 
tisfied the  fellow,  who  was  an  old  one,  (and 
perhaps  a  married  one  too,)  that  he  wished 
him  a  good  journey,  and  rode  on. 

He  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  the  cap- 
tain abused  her  violently  for  breaking  his 
commands,  and  threatened  to  gag  her,  when 
two  more  horsemen,  armed  with  pistols, 
came  into  the  road  just  before  them.  She 
anrain  solicited  their  assistance,  and  the  cap- 
tain told  the  same  story  as  before.  Upon 
wiiich  one  said  to  the  other, '  That's  a  cliarm- 
ing  wench.  Jack ;  I  wish  I  had  been  in  the 
fellow's  place,  whoever  lie  is.'  But  ihe 
other  instead  of  answering  him,  cried  out, 
'  Zounds,  I  know  her ;'  and  then  turning  to 
her,  said  '  sure  you  are  not  Fanny  Good- 
will r' — '  Indeed,  indeed  I  am,'  she  cried — 

'  O  John  I  I  know  you  now Heaven  hath 

sent  you  to  my  assistance,  to  deliver  mo 
from  th's  vricked  man,  who  is  carrying  me 
away  for  his  vile  purposes — O,  for  God'« 
sake  rescue  me  from  him!'  A  fierce  dia- 
logue immediately  ensued  between  the  cajj 
tain  and  tliese  two  men,  who  being  both  arm 
ed  with  pistols,  and  the  chariot  which  thev 
attended  being  now  arris'ed,  the  captain  saw 
both  force  and  stratafjem  were  vain,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape ;  in  wliicl* 
however  he  could  not  succeed.     Tiie  rea 
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tleirian  who  rode  in  the  chariot,  ordered  it 
to  stop,  and  with  an  air  ol"  authority  cxa- 
niined  inlotiie  merits  of  the  cause;  ofwhicti 
\)cing  advertised  by  Fanny,  wiiose  credit 
A  as  confirrred  hy  tiie  fellow  who  knew  her, 
lie  ordered  tlie  captain,  Avho  was  all  bloody, 
from  his  encounter  at  the  inn,  to  be  conveyed 
fts  a  prisoner  ))ehind  the  chariot,  and  very 
f^allantly  took  Fanny  into  it ;  for,  to  say  tlie 
(ruth,  tiiis  gentleman,  (who  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  and 
who  preceded  the  Lady  Booby  only  a  few 
miles,  by  setting' out  earlier  in  the  morninfj^,) 
was  a  very  gallant  person,  and  loved  a 
I)retty  girl  better  than  any  thing,  besides  his 
own  money  or  the  money  of  other  people. 

The  chariot  now  proceeded  towards  the 
inn,  which  as  Fanny  was  informed,  lay  in 
their  way,  and  wliere  it  arrived  at  tliat  very 
time  while  the  poet  and  player  were  dispu- 
ting below  stairs,  and  Adams  and  Joseph 
were  (hscoursing  back  to  back  above:  just  at 
that  period  to  which  we  brought  them  botii 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  the  chariot 
stopt  at  the  door,  and  in  an  instant  Fanny, 
caping  from  it,  ran  up  to  her  Joseph. — O 
reader !  conceive  if  thou  canst  the  joy 
which  fired  the  breasts  of  these  lovers  on 
this  meeting  ;  and  if  thy  own  heart  doth  not 
sympathetically  assist  thee  in  this  concep- 
tion, I  pity  thee  smcerely  from  my  own  ; 
(or  let  the  hard-hearted  villain  know  this, 
that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  a  tender  sensa- 
tion beyond  any  thing  which  he  is  capable 
of  tasting. 

Peter  helng  informed  by  Fanny  of  the 
presence  of  Adams,  stopt  to  see  liim,  and 
receive  his  homage ;  lor,  as  Peter  was 
,\n  hypocrite,  a  sort  of  people  whom  Mr. 
Adams  never  t;a  w  through,  the  one  paid  tliat 
respect  to  his  seeming  goodness,  which  the 
other  believed  to  be  paid  to  his  riches ; 
hence  Mr.  Adams  was  so  much  liis  fivour- 
ite,  that  he  once  lent  him  four  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence,  to  prevent  his 
jL^oing  to  jail,  on  no  greater  security  than  a 
bond  and  judgment,  whicii  probably  he 
would  liave  made  no  use  of,  thougli  the  mo- 
ney had  not  been,  (as  it  was,)  paid  exactly 
at  the  time. 

It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  describe  the 
figure  of  Adams  :  he  had  risen  in  such  a 
tmrry,  that  he  had  on  neither  breeches, 
garters,  nor  stockings;  nor  had  he  taken 
from  his  head  a  red  spotted  handkerchief, 
which  by  night  bound  his  wig,  turned  in- 
side out,  aiound  his  head.  He  had  on  his 
Torn  cassock,  and  his  great-coat ;  but  as 
1.1  le  remainder  of  his  cassock  hung  down 
oelow  his  great  coat ;  so  did  Ji  small  stripe 
of  white,  or  rather  whitish,  linen  appear  ])e- 
low  that ;  to  wliicli  w^e  may  add  the  seve- 
ral colours  which  appeared  on  his  face, 
Tvhere  a  long  piss-burnt  beard  served  to  re- 
iu,n  thd   liquor  of  the  stone-pot,  and  that 


of  a  blacker  liue  which  distilled  from  thf 
mop. — This  figure,  which  Fanny  liad  deli- 
vered liom  his  captivity,  was  no  sooner 
spied  ])y  Peter,  than  it  disordered  the  com 
posed  gravity  of  jiis  nniscles  ;  however,  lie 
advised  him  immediately  to  n  ake  liimsell 
clean,  nor  would  acce})t  his  homage  in  that 
pickle. 

The  poet  and  player  iio  sooner  saw  the 
captain  in  captivity,  than  they  began  to 
consider  of  their  own  saliity,  of  which  fiight 
presented  itself  as  the  only  means;  tliey 
therefore  both  of  them  mounted  the  poet's 
horse,  and  made  the  most  expeditious  re- 
treat in  their  power. 

'I'he  liost,  who  well  knew  Mr.  Pounce, 
and  Lady  Booby's  livery,  was  i\ot  a  little 
surprised  at  this  change  of  the  scene  :  nor 
was  this  confusion  much  helped  by  his  wife, 
who  was  now  just  risen,  and  having  heard 
from  him  the  account  of  what  had  passed, 
comforted  him  with  a  decent  number  oi 
fools  and  blockheads ;  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  consult  her  ;  and  told  him  he  would 
never  leave  following  the  nonsensical  dic- 
tates of  his  own  numskull,  till  she  and  her 
family  were  ruined. 

Joseph  being  informed  of  the  captain's 
arrival,  and  seeing  his  Fanny  now  in  safety^ 
quitted  her  a  moment,  and,  running  down 
stairs,  w^nt  directly  to  him,  and.  stripping 
off  his  coat,  challenged  him  to  fight;  but 
the  captain  refused,  saying,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand boxing.  He  then  grasped  a  cudge' 
in  one  hand,  and  catching  the  captam  by 
the  collar  with  the  other,  gave  him  a  m.ost 
severe  drubbing,  and  ended  with  telling 
him,  he  had  now  some  revenge  for  what  his 
dear  Fanny  had  suffered. 

When  Mr.  Pounce  had  a  little  regaled 
himself"  with  some  provision  which  he  had 
in  his  chariot,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  put  on 
his  best  appearance  his  clothes  would  allow 
him.  Pounce  ordered  the  captain  into  his 
presence  ;  for  he  said  he  was  guilty  of  fe- 
lony, and  tlie  next  justice  of  peace  should 
commit  him ;  but  the  servants,  (whose  appe- 
tite for  revenge  is  soon  satisfied,)  being  suf- 
ficiently contented  with  the  drubbing  which 
Joseph  had  inflicted  on  him,  £.nd  which  was 
indeed  of  no  very  moderate  kind,  had  suf- 
fered him  to  go  ofi',  which  he  did,  threaten- 
ing a  severe  revenge  against  Joseph,  which 
I  have  never  heaird  he  thought  proper  to 
take. 

The  mistress  of  the  hou?e  made  her  vo- 
luntary appearance  before  Mr.  Pounce,  and 
with  a  thousand  courtesies  told  him, '  She 
hoped  his  honour  would  pardon  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  very  nonsense  man,  for 
the  sa1;e  oi^  his  poor  family ;  that  indeed,  ii 
he  could  be  ruined  alone,  she  should  be  very 
willing  of  it ;  lor  because  as  why,  his  wor- 
ship very  well  knew  he  deserved  it :  but 
she   had   three   poor   small   children,   syhc 
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were  not  capable  to  gel.  tlioii  own  livin<T; 
uiul  it*  her  luishaiul  was  sen.  to  jail,  lliey 
must  all  come  to  the  parish  ;  for  she  was  a 
])0()r  weak  woman,  continually  a-brceding, 
ujul  Imd  no  time  to  work  ll)r  them.  She 
Iherelbre  hopc^l  his  honour  avouKI  lake,  it 
mto  liis  worship's  consideration,  and  ibr- 
jrive  licr  husband  this  time ;  lor  she  was 
sure  he  never  intended  any  harm  to  man, 
woman,  or  child;  and  il'  it  was  not  for  that 
blockhead  of  his  own,  the  man  in  sonu^ 
things  was  well  enougli;  for  she  liad  liad 
chree  children  by  liini  in  less  than  three 
years,  and  was  almost  ready  to  cry  out  the 
fourth  time.'  She  would  have  proceeded  in 
this  manner  much  longer,  had  not  Peter 
stopped  her  tongue,  by  telling  her  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  licr  husband,  nor  lier 
neither.  So  as  Adams  and  the  rest  iiad 
assured  her  of  forgiveness,  she  cried  and 
courtesied  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Pounce  was  desirous  that  Fanny 
should  continue  lier  journey  with  him  in  the 
chariot ;  but  she  absolutely  refused,  saying 
she  would  ride  behind  Joseph,  on  a  horse 
which  one  of  Lady  Booby's  servants  had 
equipped  him  with.  But,  alas !  when  the 
liorse  aj)peared,  it  was  found  to  be  no  other 
than  that  identical  beast  which  Mr.  Adams 
had  left  behind  him  at  the  inn,  and  which 
these  honest  fellows,  who  knew  liim,  had 
redeemed.  Indeed,  whatever  horse  they 
had  j)rovided  for  Joseph,  they  wouldliave  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  mount  none,  no,  not  even 
to  ride  before  his  beloved  Fanny,  till  the 
parson  was  supplied ;  much  less  would  he 
deprive  his  friend  of  the  beast  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  which  he  knew  the  mo- 
ment he  saw,  tho\igh  Adams  did  not;  how- 
ever, when  he  was  reminded  of  the  affair, 
and  told  that  they  had  brought  the  horse 
with  them  which  he  left  behind,  he  ansv/er- 
ed — '  Bless  me  !  and  so  i  did.' 

Adams  was  very  desirous  that  Joseph  and 
Fanny  should  mount  this  horse,  and  de- 
clared he  could  very  easily  walk  home.  '  If 
I  Avalked  alone,'  says  he,  '  I  would  wage  a 
siiilling,  that  the  pedestrian  outstripped  the 
equestrian  travellers ;  but  as  I  intend  to 
take  the  company  of  a  pipe,  peradventure  I 
may  be  an  hour  later.'  One  of  the  servants 
whispered  Jose{->h  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  suffer  the  0;d  put  to  walk,  if  he  w(mld: 
this  proposal  w^as  answered  Avith  an  angry 
ook  and  a  peremptory  refusal  by  Joseph, 
who,  catching  Fanny  up  in  his  arms,  aver- 
red he  would  rather  carry  her  home  in  tliat 
manner,  than  to  take  away  Mr.  Adams's 
horse,  and  permit  him  to  walk  on  foot. 

Perhaps,  reader,  thou  hast  seen  a  contest 
between  two  gentlemen,  or  two  ladies, 
quickly  decided,  though  they  have  both 
as.serted  they  would  not  eat  such  a  nice  mor- 
sel, and  each  insisted  on  the  otl^^r's  accept- 
E^  it  j  but,  in  reality,  both  were  very  de- 


sirous to  swallow  it  liicmselves.  Do  not, 
therefore,  conclude  hence,  that  this  dispuic 
would  have  come  to  a  speedy  decision :  for 
here  l)oth  parlies  were  heartily  in  earnest, 
and  it  is  very  probable  they  Avould  have 
remained  in  the  imi-yard  to  this  day,  had 
not  the  good  Peter  Pounce  jnit  a  stop  lo  it 
for  fmding  he  had  no  longer  hopes  of  satis- 
fying liis  old  ay)petite  with  Fanny,  and  being 
desirous  of  liaving  S(mie  one  to  whom  he 
might  communicate  iiis  grandeur,  he  told 
the  j)arson  he  would  convey  him  home  in 
his  chariot.  This  fiivour  was,  by  Adams, 
with  many  bows  and  acknowledgments,  ac- 
cepted ;  though  he  afterwards  said,  '  he 
ascended  the  chariot,  rather  that  he  might 
not  oflend,  than  from  any  desire  of  riding  in 
it;  for  that  in  his  heart  he  preferred  the 
pedestrian  even  to  the  vehicular  expedition.' 
All  matters  being  now  settled,  the  chariot, 
in  which  rode  Adams  and  Pounce,  moved 
IbrAvards ;  and  Joseph,  having  borrowed  a 
pillion  from  the  host,  Fanny  had  just  seated 
herself  thereon,  and  had  laid  hold  of  the 
girdle  which  her  lover  wore  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  tiie  wise  beast,  who  concluded 
that  one  at  a  time  was  sufficient,  that  two 
to  one  were  odds,  &.c.  discovered  much  \m- 
easiness  at  his  double  load,  and  began  to 
consider  his  hinder  as  his  fore  legs,  movmg 
the  direct  contrary  way  to  that  Avhich  is 
called  forwards.  Nor  could  Jose})!!,  witli 
all  his  horsemanship,  persuade  him  to  ad- 
vance ;  but,  without  having  any  regard  to 
the  lovely  part  of  the  lovely  girl  which  was 
on  his  back,  he  used  such  agitations,  that, 
had  not  one  of  the  men  come  immediately 
to  her  assistance,  she  had,  in  plain  English, 
tumbled  backwards  on  the  ground.  This 
inconvenience  was  presently  remedied  by 
anexchano'e  of  horses;  and  then  Fanny  be- 
ing  again  placed  on  her  pillion,  on  a  better- 
natured  and  somewhat  a  better-fed  beast, 
the  parson's  horse,  finding  he  had  no  longer 
odds  to  contend  with,  agreed  to  march ;  and 
the  whole  procession  set  forwards  for  Booby- 
hall,  where  they  arrived  in  a  few  hours, 
without  any  thing  remarkable  happening  on 
the  road,  unless  it  was  a  cyrious  dialogue 
l^ctwecn  the  parson  and  tltc  steward;  which, 
to  use  the  language  of  a  late  Apologist,  a 
pattern  to  all  biographers,  "  waits  fi)r  tlie 
reader  in  the  next  chapter." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

»4  airions  dialogue  which  passed  between  J\Tr. 
Abraham  Idams  and  Mr.  Peter  Pounce,  better 
worth  reading  than  all  the  works  of  Colley 
Cibb<fr,  and  many  others. 

Thl  chariot  had  not  proceeded  fiir,  be 
fore  Mr.  Adams  observec  it  was  a  very  fine 
day.     'Ay,  and  a  very  fine  country  too.' 
answered  Pinmce.  '  I  shou'd  think  so  mere, 
returned  Adams    '  if  I  had  not   latelv  tra 
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veiled  over  the  Downs,  wliich  I  talce  to  ex- 
ceed this  iiiul  all  other  prospects  in  the  nni- 
verse."' — '  A  fig  lor  prospects,'  answered 
Pounce  ;  '  one  acre  liere  is  worth  ten  there  ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  1  have  no  delii>"iit  in 
the  pr()S})ect  of  any  land  but  my  own.' — 
'Sir,'  said  Adams,  'you  can  indulure  your- 
selfwith  many  fine  prosi)e('ts  of  that  kind.' 
— '  1  thank  God.  1  have  a  little,'  replied  liie 
other,  '  with  which  1  am  content,  and  envy 
no  man:  I  have  a  little,  Mr.  Adams, 
witii  which  I  do  as  m\ich  good  as  I  can.' 
A(hims  answered,  '  That  riches  without 
charity  were  nothing  worth  ;  I'or  that  they 
were  a  lilessing  only  to  him  who  made 
them  a  hlessing  to  others.' — '  You  and  I,' 
said  Peter,  '  have  dilierent  notions  of  charity. 
I  own,  as  it  is  generally  used,  I  do  not  like 
the  wt)rd,  nor  do  I  think  it  becomes  one  of  us 
gentlemen  ;  it  is  a  mean  parson-like  quality ; 
though  I  would  not  infer  many  parsons 
have'^it  neither.' — '  Sir,' said  Adams,  'my 
'.Iclinition  of  charity  is,  a  generous  disposi- 
tion to  relieve  the  distressed.' — '  There  is 
something  in  that  definition,'  answered  Pe- 
ter,' which  I  like  well  enough  ;  it  is,  as  you 
say,  a  disposition,  and  does  not  so  much  con- 
ifist  in  the  act  as  in  the  disposition  to  do  it;  but 
vilas  !  Mr.  Adams.  Avho  are  meant  by  the 
distressed?  ]ielieve  me,  the  distresses  of 
mankind  are  mostly  imaginary,  and  it  would 
be  rather  folly  than  goodness  to  relieve  them.' 
—'Sure,  sir,'  replied  Adams,  '  hunger  and 
thirst,  cold  and  nakedness,  and  other  dis- 
tresses which  attend  the  poor,  can  never  be 
said  to  be  imaginary  evils.' — '  How  can  any 
man  com])lain  of  hunger,'  said  Peter,  •  in  a 
country  where  such  excellent  sallads  are  to 
be  gathered  in  almost  every  field  ?  or  of 
thirst,  where  every  river  and  stream  pro- 
ihices  such  delicious  potations  ?  And  as  for 
cold  and  nakedness,  they  are  evils  intro- 
duced by  luxury  and  custom.  A  man  na- 
turally wants  clothes  no  more  than  a  horse 
or  any  other  animal;  and  there  are  whole 
nations  who  go  without  them  ;  but  these  are 
things    perhai)S    which   you,  who    do   not 

know  tlic  world' '  You  will  pardon  me, 

sir,'  returned  Adams,  '  I  have  read  of  the 
vjymnosophists.' — '  A  plairue  of  your  Jeho-' 
saphats,'  cried  Peter :  '  the  greatest  fault  in 
our  constitution  is  the  provision  made  for 
the  poor,  except  that  perhaps  made  for  some 
others.  Sir,  I  liave  not  an  estate  which 
doth  not  contribute  almost  as  much  again  to 
tlie  poor  as  to  the  land-tax;  and  I  do  assure 
you  1  expect  to  come  myself  to  the  parish 
in  the  end.'  To  which  Adams  giving  a  dia- 
ccnting  smile,  Peter  tims  proceeded  :  '  I 
(ancy,  Mr.  Adams,  you  are  one  of  those 
who  imagine  I  am  a  .mnp  of  money ;  for 
♦.here  are  many  who,  I  fancy,  believe  that 
not  only  my  pockets,  but  my  whole  clothes, 
are  lined  with  bank-biK.s  ;  but  '  assure  you, 


you  are  all  mistaken  ;  I  am  nv  t  hint  man  tl  i 
world  esteems  me.  If'  1  can  hold  my  head 
above  water,  it  is  all  I  can.  I  have  iiijuied 
myself  l)y  purchasing.  I  liave  been  too 
liberal  of  my  money.  Indeed,  I  fear  my 
heir  will  find  my  affairs  in  a  worse  situation 
than  they  are  reputed  to  be.  Ah'  lie  will 
have  reason  to  wish  I  Ijiid  loved  money 
more,  and  land  less.  Pray,  my  good  neigh- 
bour, where  should  I  have  tlial  quantity  ol 
riches,  the  world  is  so  liberal  to  bestow  on 
me  ?  Where  could  I  possibly,  without  I  had 
stole  it,  acquire  such  a  treasure.'^' — '  Wiiy 
truly,'  says  Adams,  '  I  iiave  been  always  ol 
your  opinion;  I  have  wondered  as  v.'ell  as 
yourself  with  what  confidence  they  could 
report  such  things  of  you,  which  liave  to 
me  api)eared  as  mere  imi)ossibilities ;  for 
you  know,  sir,  and  I  have  often  heard  you 
say  it,  that  your  wealth  is  of  your  own  ac- 
quisition ;  and  can  it  be  credible  that  in 
your  short  time  you  should  have  amassed 
sucn  a  heap  of  treasure  as  these  people  will 
have  you  worth  ?  Indeed,  had  you  inlierited 
an  estate  like  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  which 
had  descended  in  your  lamily  l"or  many 
generations,  they  might  have  had  a  colour 
for  their  assertions.' 

'Why,  what  do  they  say  I  am  worth  .'*^ 
cries  Peter  with  a  malicious  sneer.  '  Sir,' 
answered  Adams,  '  I  have  heard  some  aver 
you  are  not  worth  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.'  At  which  Peter  frowned. 
'  Nay,  sir,'  said  Adams,  '  you  ask  me  only 
the  opinion  of  others ;  for  my  own  part  I 
have  always  denied  it,  nor  did  I  ever  be- 
lieve you  could  possibly  be  worth  half  that 
sum.' — '  However.  Mr.  Adams,'  f-aid  be, 
squeezing  him  by  the  hand,  'I  would  notsell 
them  all  I  am  worth  for  double  that  sum  ; 
and  as  to  Avhatyou  believe,  or  they  believe, 
I  care  not  a  fig,  no,  not  a  fart.  I  am  not 
])oor  because  you  think  me  so,  nor  because 
you  attempt  to  undervalue  me  in  the  coun- 
try. I  know  the  envy  of  mankind  very 
well;  but  I  thank  heaven  I  am  above  tliem 
It  is  true,  my  wealth  is  of  my  own  acqui- 
sition. I  have  not  an  estate  like  Sir  Thoma."? 
Booby,  that  has  descended  in  my  family 
through  many  generations  ;  but  1  kr.ow 
heirs  of  such  estates  who  are  Ibrcec  to 
travel  al)out  the  coimtry  like  some  people 
in  torn  cassocks,  and  might  be  glad  to  accept 
of  a  pitiful  curacy  for  what  I  know.  Yes, 
sir,  as  shabby  fellows  as  yourself,  whom  no 
man  of  my  figure,  without  that  vice  of 
(jood-nature  about  him,  would  sutler  to  ride 
in  a  chariot  with  him.' — '  Sir,'  said  Adeems, 
'  I  value  not  your  chariot  of  a  rush  ;  ana  . 
I  had  known  you  bad  intended  to  aflfront 
me,  I  would  have  walked  to  the  world's 
end  on  foot,  ere  I  would  have  accepted  a 
place  in  it.  However,  sir,  I  will  soon  rid 
you  of  that  inconvenience:'  and  s)  saying;. 
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ne  opened  tli<;  clmriot-(!ov)r,  Avitliout  (•nlliiijr'  threw  after  liiin  with  f^reat  Molcnce.     Jo- 
ta  the  coachman,  and    leajjed  out  into  the    seph  and  Fanny  sto])t  to  hear  tmn  coinj)ajiy 

tlie  rest  oftlie  vvav,  which  was  net  above  a 


hiirhwav,   loriretting  to  lalce  his  hat  along 
witli   him;    which,    liowever    Mr.   I'ounc^i; 


nnle. 


BOOK     IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  arrival  of  Lady  Boobtj  and  the  rest  at  Booby-hall. 

The  coach  and  six,  in  wliicli  I-iady  Boohy 
rode,  overtook  the  other  travellers  as  they 
nntered  the  parish.  She  no  sooner  saw  Jo- 
seph, than  her  cheeks  glowed  with  red,  and 
immediately  after  became  as  totally  pale. 
She  liad  in  her  surprise  almost  stopped  her 
coach;  but  recollected  herself  timely  enouii'h 
to  prevent  it.  She  entered  tlic  parish  amidst 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations 
cf  the  poor,  Avho  were  rejoiced  to  see  their 
patroness  returned  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, during  which  time  all  her  rents  had 
been  drafted  to  London,  without  a  shilling 
being  spent  among  them,  which  tended  not 
a  little  to  their  utter  impoverishing ;  for  if 
the  court  Avould  be  severely  missed  in  such 
a  city  as  London,  how  much  more  must  the 
absence  of  a  person  of  great  fortune  be  felt 
in  a  little  country  village,  for  whose  inhabit- 
ants such  a  family'-  finds  constant  employ- 
ment and  supply;  and  with  the  ofials  of 
whose  table  the  infirm,  aged,  and  infant  poor 
are  abundantly  fed,  Avith  a  generosity  whicli 
hath  scarce  a  visible  efiect  on  their  bene- 
lactors'  pockets  ? 

But  if  their  interest  inspired  so  public  a 
joy  into  every  countenance,  how  much  more 
forcibly  did  the  affection  which  they  bore 
Parson  Adams  operate  upon  all  who  beheld 
his  return'  They  flocked  about  him  Uke 
dutiful  children  round  an  indulgent  parent, 
and  vied  Avith  each  other  in  demonstrations 
of  duty  and  love.  The  parson  on  his  side 
shook  every  one  by  the  hand,  inquired  heart- 
ily after  the  healths  of  all  t.hat  were  absent, 
of  their  children  and  relations  ;  and  ex- 
pressed a  satisfaction  in  his  face,  Avhich  no- 
thing but  bene  violence  made  happy  by  its 
objecta  could  infuse. 

Nor  did  Joseph  and  Fanny  want  a  hearty 
welcome  from  ail  who  saw  them.  In  short, 
no  three  persons  could  be  more  kindly  re- 
ceived, as,  indeed,  none  ever  more  deserved 
to  be  universally  beloved. 

Adams  carried  liis  fellow-travellers  home 
to  his  house,  where  he  insisted  on  their  par- 
taking whatever  ids  wife,  whom,  with  his 
rJiildren,  he  founi  in  health  and  joy,  could 
provide  : — wher;  we  shall  leave  them,  en- 
joying perfect  happiness  over  a  homely  meal, 
10* 


to  view  scenes  of  greater  splendour,  but  in- 
finitely less  bliss. 

Our  more  intelligent  readers  will  doubt- 
less suspect  by  this  second  appearance  ol 
Lady  IJooby  on  tlie  stage,  that  all  was  not 
ended  by  the  dismission  of  Joseph  ;  and  to 
be  honest  with  them,  they  are  in  the  right: 
the  arrow  had  pierced  deeper  tlian  she  ima- 
gined ;  nor  was  the  wound  so  easily  to  be 
cured.  The  removal  of  the  object  soon 
cooled  lier  rage,  but  it  had  a  different  eli'eci 
on  her  love  ;  that  departed  witli  his  person, 
but  this  remained  lurking  in  her  mind  with 
liis  image.  Restless  interrupted  slumbers, 
and  confused  horrible  dreams,  were  her  por- 
tion the  first  night.  In  the  morning,  fancy 
painted  her  a  more  delicious  scene  :  but  to 
delude,  not  deliglit  her  ;  for  before  she  could 
reach  the  promised  liappiness,  it  vanished, 
and  left  her  to  curse,  not  bless,  tlie  vision. 

She  started  from  her  sleep,  her  imagina- 
tion being  all  on  fire  with  the  phantom, 
when  her  eyes  accidentally  glancing  towards 
the  spot  where  yesterday  the  real  Joseph 
had  stood,  that  litdc  circumstance  raised 
his  idea  in  the  liveliest  colours  in  her  me- 
mory. Each  look,  eacli  word,  each  gesture 
rushed  back  on  her  mind  with  charms  which 
all  his  coldness  could  not  abate.  Nay,  sh.e 
imputed  that  to  his  youth,  his  folly,  his  awe, 
his  religion,  to  every  thing,  but  what  v/ould 
instantly  have  produced  contempt,  want  of 
passion  for  the  sex ;  or  that  which  would 
have  roused  her  hatred,  want  of  liking  to  her. 

Reflection  then  hurried  her  farther,  and 
told  her,  she  must  see  this  beautiful  youth 
no  more  ;  nay,  suggested  to  her,  tliat  she 
herself  liad  dismissed  him  for  no  other  fault 
than  probably  that  of  too  violent  an  awe 
and  respect  for  herself;  and  wiiich  she 
ought  rather  to  have  esteemed  a  merit,  "J-.e 
effects  of  wliich  v/ere  besides  so  easily  unu 
surely  to  have  been  removed  ;  she  then  bla- 
med, she  cursed  the  hasty  rashness  of  her 
temper ;  lier  fury  was  vented  all  on  herself, 
and  Joseph  appeared  innocent  in  her  eyes. 
Her  passion  at  length  grew  so  violent,  that 
it  forced  lier  on  seeking  relief,  auc  now  she 
thought  of  recalling  him ;  but  pride  foroad 
that ;  pride,  which  soon  drove  all  softer  pas 
sions  from  her  soul,  and  represented  to  her 
the  meanness  of  him  she  was  fond  of.  Tha 
thought  soon  beijan  to  obscure  his  beautiea 
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L-«»r»tompt  succeeded  next,  and  tlicn  disdain, 
which  presently  introduced  lier  hatred  ol' 
the  creature  who  had  given  her  so  much 
uneasiness.  These  enemies  of  Joseph  had 
no  sooner  taken  possession  of  her  mind, 
than  they  insinuated  toiler  a  thousand  thinivs 
in  his  disfavour;  every  thing  but  dishkc  of 
her  person ;  a  thought,  which,  as  it  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  bear,  she  checked 
the  moment  it  endeavored  to  arise.  Rc- 
\'enge  came  now  to  her  assistance  ;  and  she 
considered  her  dismission  of  him,  stripped, 
and  without  a  character,  with  the  utmost 
l>leasure.  She  rioted  in  the  several  kinds 
of  misery  which  her  imagination  suggested 
to  her  might  be  his  fate;  and  with  a  smile, 
composed  of  angin',  mirth,  and  scorn,  view- 
ed him  in  the  rags  in  which  her  lancy  had 
dressed  him. 

Mrs.  Slipslop  being  summoned,  attended 
her  mistress,  who  had  now  in  her  own  opi- 
nion totally  subdued  this  passion.  Whilst 
she  was  dressing,  slie  asked  if  that  fellow 
had  been  turned  away  according  to  her  or- 
ders :  Slipslop  answered,  she  had  told  her 
ladyship  so,  (as  indeed  she  had.) — '  And 
iiow  did  he  behave  ?'  replied  the  lady. — 
'  Truly,  madam,'  cries  Slipslop,  '  in  such  a 
manner  that  infected  every  body  wiio  saw 
iiim.  Tlic  poor  lad  had  but  little  wages  to 
receive  ;  for  he  constantly  aHowed  his  father 
and  mother  half  his  income  ;  so  that  when 
vour  ladyship's  livery  was  stripped  off,  he 
had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  a  coat,  and 
must  have  gone  naked,  if  one  of  the  foot- 
men had  not  incommodated  him  with  one  ; 
imd  whilst  he  was  standing  in  his  shirt,  (and 
to  say  the  truth  he  was  an  amorous  figure,) 
being  told  your  ladyship  would  not  give  him 
a  character,  he  sighed,  and  said  he  had  done 
nothmg  willingly  to  offend ;  that,  for  his 
j)art^  he  should  always  give  your  ladyship  a 
gi)0(1  character  w^ierever  lie  went ;  and  he 
j)rayed  God  to  bless  you  ;  for  you  was  the 
best  of  ladies,  though  his  enemies  had  set 
you  against  him.  I  wish  you  liad  not  turn- 
ed him  away ;  for  I  believe  you  had  not  a 
faithfuller  servant  in  the  house.' — '  How 
came  you,  then,'  replied  the  lady,  '  to  advise 
nie  tn  turn  him  away  ?' — '  I,  madam  !'  said 
Slipslop :  '  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  say,  I  did  all  in  my  powder  to  pre- 
vent it;  but  I  saw  your  ladyship  was  an- 
gry ;  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  us  upper 
it;erv.Tnts  to  hinterfear  on  these  occasions.' 
'  And  was  it  not  you,  audacious  wretch  1' 
cried  the  lady,  '  who  made  me  angry  ?  Was 
it  not  your  tittle-tattle,  in  whicli  I  believe 
you  belied  the  poor  fellow,  which  incensed 
me  against  him?  He  may  thank  you  for  all 
tliat  liath  happened  ;  and  so  may  I  lor  the 
loss  of  so  good  a  servant,  and  one  who  pro- 
bably had  more  merit  than  all  of  you.  Poor 
(oilcw  !  I  am  charmed  with  his  gOv")dness  to 
his  parents.     Why  did  no  you  tell  me  of 


that,  but  snflcr  me  to  dismiss  so  good  s 
creature  without  a  character?  1  seethe  rea- 
son of  your  whole  behaviour  now  as  well  as 
your  complaint ;  you  was  jealous  of  the 
wenches.'  '  1  jealous  !'  said  Slipslop  ;  '  1 
assure  you,  I  look  upon  myself  as  his  bet 
ters;  1  am  not  meat  llir  a  lootman,  I  hope.' 
These  words  threw  the  lady  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  she  sent  Slipslop  from  her  pre- 
sence, who  departed  tossing  her  nose^  and 
crying, 'Marry  come  up!  there  are  some 
people  more  jealous  than  I,  I  believe.' 

Her  lady  allected  not  to  hear  these  words, 
though  in  reality  she  did,  and  understood 
them  too.  Now  ensued  a  second  conflict, 
so  like  the  former,  that  it  might  savour  oi 
repetition  to  relate  it  minutely.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  Lady  Booby  found  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  she  had  so  abso- 
lutel}''  conquered  her  passion  as  she  had  flat- 
tered herself;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it 
quite,  took  a  resolution  more  common  than 
wise,  to  retire  immediately  into  the  country. 
The  reader  hath  lono;  ago  seen  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Slipslop,  whom  no  pertness  could 
make  her  mistress  resolve  to  part  with  ; 
lately,  that  of  Mr.  Pounce,  her  forerunners  ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  the  lady  herself. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival,  being 
Sunday,  she  went  to  church,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  every  body,  who  wondered  to 
see  her  lad^^ship,  being  no  very  constant 
church-woman,  there  so  suddenly  upon  lier 
journey.  Joseph  was  likewise  there ;  and  I 
have  heard  it  was  remarked,  that  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  him  much  more  than  on  the  par- 
son ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  only  a  malicious 
rumour.  When  the  prayers  vrere  ended 
Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
pronounced  :  '  I  publish  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  Joseph  Andrews,  and  Fran- 
ces Goodwill,  both  of  this  parish,'  &;c 
Whether  this  had  any  effect  on  Lady  Booby 
or  no,  who  was  then  in  her  pew,  wiiich  t)ie 
congregation  coidd  not  see  into,  I  could 
never  discover;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  stood  up, 
and  directed  her  eyes  to  that  part  of  the 
church  wlicre  the  women  sat,  and  persisted 
in  looking  that  way  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sermon,  in  so  scrutinizing  a  manner, 
and  wMth  so  angry  a  countenance,  that  most 
of  the  women  were  afraid  she  was  offended 
at  them.  The  moment  she  returned  home, 
slie  sent  for  Slipslop  into  her  cliamber,  and 
told  her  she  wondered  what  that  impudent 
fellow  Joseph  did  in  that  parish.  Upon 
which  Slipslop  gave  her  an  account  of  her 
meeting  Adams  with  him  on  :J;e  road,  and 
likewise  the  adventure  with  Fanny.  At  the 
relation  of  which  the  lady  often  changed  her 
countenance ;  and  when  she  had  heard  all, 
she  ordered  Mr.  Adams  into  her  presence, 
to  whom  slu  \iehaved  as  the  reader  NVil'  see 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTEIl  II. 

9  dialogue  ittioccn  J)Ir.  ^Ibraham  Adams  and  the 
Lady  Booby. 

Mr.  Ailams  was  not  far  ofT;  for  he  was 
ilriiikinuj  lier  ladyship's  health  helow  in  a 
cu[)  of  her  ale.  lie  no  sooikm- came  before 
ner,  than  she  began  in  the  following;  man- 
ner :  '  I  wonder,  sir,  aller  the  many  great 
obligations  you  have  had  to  this  family,' 
(witii  all  which  the  reader  liath,  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  been  mimitely  ac- 
quainted,) '  that  you  will  ungratefully  show 
any  respect  to  a  fellow  who  hath  been 
turned  out  of  it  for  his  misdeeds.  Nor  doth 
it,  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  become  a  man  of  your 
character,  to  runabout  the  country  with  an 
idle  fellow  and  wench.  Indeed,  as  for  the 
girl,  I  know  no  harm  of  lier.  Slipslop  tells 
me  she  was  formerly  bred  up  in  my  house, 
and  behaved  as  she  ought,  till  she  hankered 
alter  this  fellow,  and  he  spoiled  her.  Nay, 
she  may  still,  perhaps,  do  very  well,  if  he 
will  let  her  alone.  You  are  therefore  doing 
a  monstrous  thing,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  match  between  these  two  people, 
which  will  be  to  the  ruin  of  them  both.' — 
'  Madam,'  says  Adams,  '  if  your  ladyship 
will  but  hear  me  speak,  I  protest  I  never 
heard  any  harm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews; 
if  I  had,  I  should  have  corrected  him  for  it ; 
tor  I  never  have,  nor  will,  encourage  the 
faults  of  those  under  my  cure.  As  for  the 
young  woman,  I  assure  your  ladys!Vip  I  have 
as  good  an  opinion  of  her  as  your  ladyship 
yourself,  or  any  other  can  have.  She  is  the 
sweetest  tempered,  honestest,  worthiest, 
young  creature ;  indeed,  as  to  her  beauty,  I 
do  not  commend  her  on  that  account, 
though  all  men  allow  she  is  the  handsomest 
woman,  gentle  or  simple,  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  parish.' 

'  You  are  very  impertinent,' says  she,  '  to 
talk  such  fulsome  stuff  to  me.  It  is  mighty 
becoming  truly  in  a  clergyman  to  trouble 
himself  about  handsome  women,  and  you 
are  a  delicate  judf^e  of  beauty,  no  doubt. 
A  man  who  hath  1  ved  all  his  life  in  such  a 
parish  as  this,  is  &  rare  judge  of  beauty. 
Ridiculous !  Beauty  indeed !  a  country- 
wench  a  beauty  ! — I  shall  be  sick  whenever 
I  hear  beauty  mentioned  again.  And  so 
tliis  wench  is  to  stock  the  parish  with  beau- 
ties, I  hope.  But,  sir,  our  poor  is  numerous 
enough  already ;  I  will  have  no  more  vaga- 
bonds settled  here.' — '  Madam,' says  Adams, 
'  your  lad}  ship  is  offended  with  me,  I  pro- 
test, withojt  any  reason.  This  couple  were 
desirous  to  consummate  long  ago,  and  I  dis- 
suaded them  from  i^ ;  nay,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  I  believe  I  was  the  sole  cause  of 
their  delaying  it.' — 'Well,'  says  she,  'and 
you  did  very  wisely  and  honestly  too,  not- 
withstanding she  is  the  greatest  beauty  in 
the  parish.' — '  And  now,  madam,'  continued 


h(%  '  I  only  j)ern  rm  my  ofllce  to  Mr.  Joseph.' 
— '  Pray,  don't  mister  such  iellovvs  to  me,' 
cries  the  lady.     'He,' said  the  parson,  'whii 
the  consent  of  Fanny,  before  my  face  put 
in  the  banns.' — '  Yes,'  answered  the  lady, '  J 
supj)()se  the  slut  is  l()rvvard  enough  ;  Slip 
sloj)  tells  me  how  her  head  runs  upon  iel 
lows ;  that  is  one  of  her  beauties,  I  sui)pose. 
But  if  they  liave  put  in  the  banns,  I  desire 
you  will  j)ublish  them  no  more  without  my 
orders.' — 'Madam,'  cries  Adams,   '  if  any 
one  puts  in  sulhcient  caution,  and  assigns  a 
proj^er  reason  against  them,  I  am  willing  to 
surcease.' — '  I  tell  you  a  reason,'  says  she  : 
'  he  is  a  vagabond,  and  he  shall  not  settle 
here,  and  bring  a  nest  of  beggars  into  the 
parish  ;  it  will,  make  us  but  Jittle  amends 
that  they  will  be  beauties.' — '  Madam,'  an- 
swered Adams,  '  with  the  utmost  submis- 
sion to  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  informed 
by   lawyer   Scout,    that   any   person   who 
serves  ri  year  gains  a  settlement  in  the  pa 
rish  Vv'here  he  serves.' — '  Lawyer  Scout,'  re- 
plied the  lady,  '  is  an  impudent  coxcomb ;  1 
will  have  no  lawyer  Scout  interfere  with 
me.     I  repeat  to  you  again,  I  will  have  no 
more  incumbrances  brought  on  us  :  so  I  de<. 
sire  you  will  proceed  no  farther.' — '  Ma- 
dam,'  returned  Adams,  '  I  would  obey  your 
ladyship  in  every  thing  that  is  lawful :  but 
surely  the  parties  being  poor  is  no  reason 
against  their  marrying.     G(»d  forbid  there, 
should  be  any  such  law.     The  ])oor  have 
little  share  enough  of  this  world  already; 
it  would  be  barbarous  indeed,  to  deny  them 
the  common  privileges,  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ments, which  nature  indulges  to  the  animal 
creation.' — '  Since  you  understand  yourself 
no  better,'  cries  the  lady,  '  nor  the  respect 
due  from  such  as  you  to  a  woman  of  my 
distinction,  than  to  affront  my  ears  by  such 
loose  discourse,  I  shall  mention  but  one  short 
word  ;  it  is  my  orders  to  you,  that  you  pub- 
lish these  banns  no  more ;  and  if  you  dare,  3 
will  recommend  it  to  your  master,  the  doc- 
tor, to  discard  you  from  his  service.     I  will, 
sir,  notwithstanding  your  poor  family  ;  and 
then  you  and  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
parish   may  go  and  beg  together.' — '  Ma- 
dam,' answered  Adams,  '  I  know  not  what 
your  ladyship  means  by  the  terms  master 
and  service.    I  am  in  the  service  of  a  mas- 
ter who  will  never  discard  me  for  doing  my 
duty  ;  and  if  the  doctor,  (for  indeed  I  have 
never  been  able  to  pay  for  a  licence,)  thinks 
proper  to  turn  me  from  my  cure,  God  will 
provide  me,  I  liope,  another.     At  least,  my 
family,  as  well  as  myself,  Iiave  hands ;  and 
he  will  prosper,  I  doubt  not,  our  endeavours 
to  get  our  bread  honestly  with  them.  Whilst 
my  conscience  is  pure,  I  shall  never  leaf 
what  man  can  do  unto  me.' — '  I  condemn 
my  humility,'  said  the  lady, '  for  demeaning 
myself  to  converse  with  you  so  long.    1 
sliall  take  other  measures  :  for  I  see  you  am 
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ft  confederate  with  them.  But  the  sooner 
you  leave  nie  the  better ;  and  I  shall  give 
orders  mat  my  doors  may  no  longer  be 
open  to  you.  I  will  suflcr  no  parsons  who 
run  about  the  country  with  beauties  to  be 
entertained  here.' — '  Madam,'  said  Adams, 
'  I  shall  enter  into  no  person's  doors  against 
their  will :  but  I  am  assured,  when  you 
have  inquired  farther  into  this  matter,  you 
will  applaud,  not  blame,  my  proceeding; 
and  so  I  humbly  take  my  le:ive  :'  which  he 
did  with  m:iny  bows,  or  at  least  many  at- 
tempts at  a  bow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  passed  between  the  lady  and  Lawyer  Scout. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  lady  sent  for  Mr. 
Scout,  whom  she  attacked  most  violently, 
for  intermeddling  with  her  servants ;  which 
he  denied,  and  indeed  with  truth  ;  for  he 
had  only  asserted  accidentally,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  a  year's  service  gained  a  set- 
tlement; ai\d  so  far,  he  owned,  he  might 
have  formerly  informed  the  parson,  and  be- 
lieved it  was  lav/.  '  I  am  resolved,'  said  the 
lady,  '  to  have  no  discarded  servants  of 
mine  settled  here ;  and  so,  if  this  be  your 
law,  I  shall  send  to  another  lawyer.'  Scout 
said,  'If  she  sent  to  a  hundred  lawyers,  not 
one  or  all  of  them  could  alter  the  law.  The 
.itmost  that  was  in  the  power  of  a  lawyer, 
was  to  prevent  the  law's  taking  eflect ;  and 
that  he  himself  could  do  for  her  ladyship  as 
well  as  any  other ;  and  I  believe,'  says  he, 
'  madam,  your  ladyship  not  being  conver- 
sant in  these  matters,  hath  mistaken  a  dif- 
ference ;  for  I  asserted  only,  that  a  man  who 
served  a  year  was  settled.  Noav  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  being  settled  in 
law  and  settled  in  flict ;  and  as  I  affirmed 
generally  he  was  settled,  and  law  is  prefer- 
able to  fict,  my  settlement  must  be  under- 
stood in  law,  and  not  in  fact.  And  suppose, 
madam,  we  admit  he  was  settled  in  law, 
what  use  will  they  make  of  it?  how  doth 
that  relate  to  fact  ?  He  is  nert  settled  in  fact; 
and  if  he  be  not  settled  in  fact,  he  is  not  an 
inhabitant;  and  if  he  is  not  an  inhabitant, 
he  is  not  of  this  parish ;  and  then,  undoubt- 
edly, he  ought  not  to  be  published  here  ;  for 
Mr.  Adams  hath  told  me  your  ladyship's 
pleasure,  and  the  reason,  which  is  a  very 
good  one,  to  prevent  burdening  ns  witii  the 
poor;  we  have  too  many  already,  and  I 
diink  we  ought  tc  have  an  act  to  hang  or 
transport  half  of  them.  If  we  can  prove  in 
evidence  that  he  is  not  settled  in  fact,  it 
IS  another  matter.  What  I  said  to  Mr. 
Adams,  was  on  a  suppositi(m  that  he  was 
tett.ed  in  fact;  and,  indeed,  if  that  was 
Uie  case,  I  should  doubt.' — '  Don't  tell  me 
our  facts  and  your  ifs,'  said  the  lady;  '  I 
on't  understand  your  gibberish  ;  you  take 


too  much  upon  you,  and  are  very  imper- 
tinent, in  pretending  to  direct  in  this  pa* 
rish  ;  and  you  shall  be  taught  better,  I  as- 
sure you,  you  shall.  But  as  to  the  wench,  ] 
am  resolved  she  shall  not  settle  here ;  I  wif 
not  suffer  such  beauties  as  these  tc  Droduce 
children  f()r  us  to  kecj).' — '  Beautieii,  indeed! 
your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  be  merry,'  an- 
swered Scout.  '  Mr  Adams  described  licr 
so  to  me,'  said  the  lady.  '  Pray  what  sort 
of  dowdy  is  it,  Mr.  Scout?' — 'The  ugliest 
creature  almost  I  ever  beheld;  a  poor,  dirty 
drab ;  your  ladyship  never  saw  such  a 
vv^retch.' — '  Well,  but  dear  JNIr.  Scout,  let 
her  be  what  she  will,  these  ugly  women  will 
bring  children,  you  know ;  so  that  we  must 
prevent  the  marriage.' — 'True,  madam,' 
replied  Scout,  '  for  the  subsequent  marriage 
co-operating  with  the  law,  will  carry  law 
into  fact.  When  a  man  is  married,  he  is 
setded  in  fact,  and  then  he  is  not  removable. 
I  will  see  Mr.  Adams,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
of  prevailing  with  him.  His  only  objection  is, 
doubtless,  that  he  shall  lose  his  fee  ;  but  that 
being  once  made  easy,  as  it  shall  be,  I  am  con- 
fident no  farther  objection  will  remam.  No. 
no,  it  is  impossible ;  but  your  ladyship  can't 
discommend  his  unwillingness  to  depart 
from  his  fee.  Every  man  ought  to  have  i 
proper  value  for  his  fee. 

'  As  to  the  matter  in  question,  if  your  lady 
ship  pleases  to  employ  me  in  it,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  promise  you  success.  The  laws  of 
this  land  are  not  so  vulgar,  as  to  permit  a 
mean  fellow  to  contend  with  one  of  your 
ladyship's  fortune.  We  have  one  sure  card, 
which  is,  to  carry  him  before  Justice  Frolick, 
wlio,  upon  hearing  your  ladyship's  name, 
will  commit  him  without  any  farther  ques- 
tions. As  for  the  dirty  slut,  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  lier  ;  tor  if  we  get  rid 
of  the  fellow,  the  ugly  jade  will' — '  Take 
Avhat  measures  you  please,  good  Mr.  Scout,' 
answered  the  lady:  'but  I  wish  you  could 
rid  the  parish  of  both  ;  for  Slipslop  tells  me 
s\ich  stories  of  this  wench,  that  I  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  her ;  and  though  you  say  she 
is  such  an  ugly  slut,  yet  you  know,  dear  Mr. 
Scout,  these  forward  creatures,  who  run 
after  men,  will  always  find  some  as  forward 
as  themselves  ;  so  that,  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  beggars,  we  must  get  rid  of  her. 
— '  Your  ladyship  is  very  much  in  the  right,' 
answered  Scout  ;  'but  I  am  afraid  the  law 
is  a  little  deficient  in  giving  us  any  such 
power  of  prevention ;  however,  the  justice 
will  stretch  it  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  oblige 
vour  ladyship.  To  say  truth,  it  is  a  greai 
blessing  to  the  country  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
mission ;  for  lie  hath  taken  several  poor  oti 
our  hands  that  the  law  would  never  lay  hold 
on.  I  know  some  justices  wno  think  as 
nuich  of  committing  a  man  to  Bridewell,  as 
his  lordship  at  'size  would  of  hanging  him; 
but  it  would  do  a  man  <iood  to  see  his  wor 
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ship,  our  justice,  commit  a  follow  to  Bride- 
well, he  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  it ;  aiul 
when  once  we  ha  uni  there  we  seldom  hear 
any  more  o'um.  JTe\s  either  starved  or  eat 
up  l)y  V(M'min  in  a  month's  time.' — Here  the 
'.irrival  (>f  a  visitor  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation, and  Mr.  Scout,  having  under- 
laken  the  cause,  and  promised  it  success, 
de[)art(Ml. 

This  Scout  was  one  of  those  fellows  who, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  being 
bred  to  it,  take  upon  them,  in  defiance  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  to  act  as  lawyers  in  the 
country,  and  are  called  so.  They  are  the 
pests  of  society,  and  a  scandal  to  a  profes- 
Bion,  to  which  indeed  they  do  not  belong, 
and  which  owes  to  such  kind  of  rascallions 
the  ill-M  ill  which  weak  persons  bear  towards 
it.  Wiih  this  fellow,  to  whom  a  little  be- 
fore she  would  not  have  condescended  to 
have  spoken,  did  a  certain  passion  for  Jo- 
seph, and  the  jealousy  and  the  disdain  of 
poor  mnocent  Fanny,  betray  the  Lady 
Booby  into  a  fimiliar  discourse,  in  which 
she  inadvertently  confirmed  many  hints  with 
which  SUp.slop,  whose  gallant  he  was,  had 
pre-acquainted  him  ;  and  whence  he  had 
taken  an  opportunity  to  assert  those  severe 
falsehoods  of  little  Fanny,  which  possibly 
the  reader  miglit  not  have  been  well  able 
to  account  for,  if  we  had  not  thought  proper 
to  ffive  him  this  information. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

it  short  chapter,  but  very  full  of  matter  :  particu- 
larly the  arrival  of  Mr.  Booby  and  his  lady. 

All  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  the  Lady 
Booby  passed  with  the  iitir.ost  anxiety ;  her 
mind  was  distracted,  and  her  soul  tossed  up 
and  down  by  many  turbulent  and  opposite 
passions.  She  loved,  hated,  pitied,  scorned, 
admired,  despised  the  same  person  by  fits, 
which  changed  in  a  very  short  interval.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  which  happened  to  be  a 
nolyday,  she  went  to  church,  where,  to  her 
surprise,  Mr.  Adams  published  the  banns 
again  with  as  audible  a  voice  as  before. 

It  was  ucky  for  her,  that,  as  there  was 
no  sermon,  she  had  an  immediate  opportu- 
nity of  returning  home  to  vent  her  rage, 
which  she  could  not  have  concealed  from 
the  congregation  five  minutes;  indeed,  it 
was  not  then  very  numerous,  the  assembly 
consisting  of  no  more  than  Adams,  his  clerk, 
his  wife,  the  lady,  and  one  of  her  servants. 
At  her  return  she  met  Slipslop,  who  accosted 
her  in  these  words :  '  O  meam,  what  doth 
vour  ladyship  think  ?  To  be  sure,  lawyer 
Scout  hath  carried  Joseph  and  Fanny  both 
before  the  justice.  All  the  parish  are  in 
tears,  and  say  they  will  certainly  be  hanged  ; 
tor  nobody  knows  wl.at  it  is  for.' — '  I  sup- 
pos»?  they  descrv  ?  it,  sj>ys  the  lady.   '  Wiiy 


dost  thou  mention  such  \\Tetches  to  mc.'"— 
'  O  dear  madam  !'  answered  Slipslop,  '  i,s  it 
not  a  [jitysucha  graceless  young  man  should 
die.  a  virul(M»t  d(;ath  ?  I  hoj)e  the  judge  will 
take  conmuMisuration  on  his  youth?  As 
for  Fanny,  I  don't  think  it  signifies  much 
what  Incomes  of  her;  and  if  i)oor  Joseph 
hath  done  any  thing,  I  could  venture  to 
swear  she  traduced  him  to  it;  few  men 
ever  come  to  fragrant  punishment,  but  by 
those  nasty  creatures,  which  are  a  scandal 
to  our  sect.'  The  lady  was  no  more  pleased 
at  this  news,  after  a  moment's  refiection, 
than  Slipslop  herself;  for  though  site  wished 
Fanny  far  enough,  she  did  not  desire  the 
removal  of  Josepti,  especially  with  her.  She 
was  puzzled  how  to  act,  or  wliat  to  say  on 
this  occasion,  when  a  coach  and  six  drove 
into  the  court,  and  a  servant  acquainted  her 
Vv^ith  the  arrival  of  her  nephew  Booby  and 
his  lady.  She  ordered  them  to  be  conducted 
into  a  drawing-room,  whither  she  presently 
repaired,  having  composed  her  countenance 
as  well  as  she  could  ;  and  being  a  little 
satisfied  that  the  wedding  would  by  these 
m.eans  be  at  least  interrupted,  and  that  she 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  execute  any 
resolutions  she  might  take,  for  which  she 
savvT  herself  provided  with  an  excellent  -n- 
strument  in  Scout. 

The  Lady  Booby  apprehended  hrr  sor 
vant  had  made  a  mistake,  when  he  men 
tioned  Mr.  Booby's  lady :  for  she  had  nevei 
heard  of  his  marriage  ;  but  how  great  was 
her  surprise,  when  at  her  entering  the  room, 
her  nephew  presented  his  wife  to  her !  say- 
ing, 'Madam,  this  is  that  charming  Pamela, 
of  whom  I  am  consanced  you  have  heard  so 
much.'  The  lady  received  her  with  more 
civ^ility  than  he  expected  ;  indeed  with  the 
utmost ;  for  she  was  perfectly  polite,  nor  had 
any  vice  inconsistent  with  good  breeding. 
They  passed  some  little  time  in  ordinary 
discourse,  when  a  servant  came  and  Vv'his- 
pered  Mr.  Booby,  who  presently  told  the 
ladies  he  must  desert  them  a  little  on  some 
business  of  consequence  ;  and  as  their  dis- 
course during  his  absence  would  afford  little 
improvement  or  entertainment  to  the  reader, 
we  will  leave  them  for  a  while  to  attend  Mr. 
Booby. 

CPIAPTER  V. 

Containing  justice-business ;  curious  precedents  oj 
depositions,  and  other  "^utters  necessary  to  be 
perused  by  all  justices  of  the  peace  and  their 
clerks. 

The  young  squire  and  his  ladj'  were  no 
sooner  alighted  from  their  coach,  than  the 
servants  began  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Joseph, 
from  whom  they  said  their  lady  ha  1  not 
heard  a  word,  to  her  great  surprise,  since 
he  had  left  Lady  Booby's.  Upon  this  they 
were  instantly  informed  of  what  haa  lateh 
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Happened,  witli  wliicli  they  hastily  acquaint- 
ed tlieir  master,  who  took  an  iirimcdialc 
rcsohiiion  to  go  himself,  and  endeavour  to 
restore  his  Pamela  her  hrother,  hefore  she 
even  knew  she  had  lost  liim. 

The  justice  before  whom  tlic  criminals 
were  carried,  and  who  lived  Avithin  a  short 
mile  of  the  lady's  house,  was  luckily  Mr. 
iioohy's  acquaintance,  by  his  having  an  es- 
tate in  his  neighbourhood.  Orderino;  there- 
li)re  his  horses  to  his  coach,  he  set  out  for 
the  judgment-seat,  and  arrived  when  the 
justice  had  almost  finished  his  business.  He 
was  conducted  into  a  liall,  where  lie  was 
acquainted  that  his  worship  Avould  wait  on 
him  in  a  momeiit ;  for  he  had  only  a  man 
and  a  woman  to  commit  to  Bridewell  first. 
As  he  was  now  convinced  he  liad  not  a 
minute  to  lose,  he  insisted  on  the  servant's 
introducing  him  directly  into  the  room  wliere 
the  justice  was  then  executing  his  office,  as 
he  called  it.  Being  brought  thither,  and  the 
iirst  compliments  being  passed  between  the 
squire  and  his  worship,  the  former  asked 
the  latter  what  crime  those  two  young  peo- 
T)le  had  hcen  guilty  of?  '  No  great  crime,' 
answered  the  justice  ;  '  I  have  only  ordered 
them  to  Bridewell  ihr  a  month.' — '  But  wdiat 
is  their  crime  r'  repeated  the  squire.  '  Lar- 
ceny, an't  please  your  honour,'  said  Scout. 
'  Ay,'  says  the  justice,  '  a  kind  of  felonious 
larcenous  thing.  I  TDelieve  I  must  order 
them  a  little  correction  too,  a  little  stripping 
and  whipping.'  (Poor  Fanny,  who  had  hi- 
therto supported  all  with  the  thoughts  of 
Joseph's  company,  trembled  at  that  sound ; 
nut,  indeed,  v/ithout  reason ;  for  none  bui 
the  devil  himself  would  have  executed  such 
a  sentence  on  her.)  '  Still,'  said  the  squire, 
'  I  am  ignorant  of  the  crime — the  fact  I 
mean.' — '  Why,  there  it  is  in  peaper,'  an- 
swered the  justice,  showing  him  a  deposi- 
tion, which,  in  the  absence  of  his  clerk,  lie 
had  written  himself,  of  which  we  have  with 
great  difficulty  procured  an  authentic  copy  ; 
and  here  it  follows  verbatim  et  Uleratim : — 

The  depusition  of  James  Scout,  layer,  and 
Tlionias  Trotter,  yeoman,  taken  hefore  me, 
one  of  his  majesty's  jnstasses  of  the  piece 
for  Zumersetshire. 

'  These  deponants  3aith,and  first  Thomas 

Trotter  for  himself  saith,  that  on  the 

of  this  instant  October,  being  Sabbath-day, 
between  the  hours  of  2  and^  in  the  after- 
noon, he  zeed  Josei)h  Andrews  and  Francis 
Goodwill  walk  akross  a  certane  felde  belung- 
ing  to  layer  Scout,  and  out  of  the  path 
which  ledes  thru  the  said  felde,  and  there 
lie  zede  Joseph  Andrews  with  a  nife  cut 
one  hazel-twig,  of  the  value,  as  he  believes, 
of  3  half-pence,  or  thereaijouls ;  and  he 
eaith  that  the  said  Francis  Goodwill  was 
likewise  walking  on  the  grass  out  of  the  said 
[vith  in  the  said  felde,  and  did  receive  and 


karry  in  lier  hand  the  said  twig,  and  80wa< 
comfarting,  cading,  and  abating  to  the  saiij 
Joseph  therein.  And  the  said  James  Scout 
for  himself  says,  that  he  verily  believes  the 
said  twig  to  be  his  own  proper  twig,'  &,c. 

'  Jesu  !'  said  the  squire, '  would  you  com- 
mit two  persons  to  Bridewell  for  a  twig  <" 
'  Yes,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  and  with  great  le- 
nity too ;  for  if  we  had  called  it  a  youn^ 
tree,  they  would  have  been  both  hanged. 
— 'Harkee,'  says  the  justice,  taking  aside 
the  squire,  '  I  should  not  have  been  so  se- 
vere on  this  occasion,  but  Lady  Booby  de- 
sires to  get  them  out  of  the  parish  ;  so 
lawyer  Scout  will  give  the  constable  orders 
to  let  them  run  away,  if  they  please :  bu 
it  seems  they  intend  to  marry  together,  and 
the  lady  hath  no  other  means,  as  they  are 
legally  settled  there,  to  i)revent  their  bring- 
ing an  incumbrance  on  her  own  parish.' — 
'  Well,'  said  the  squire,  '  I  will  take  care  my 
aunt  shall  be  satisfied  in  this  point ;  and 
likewise  I  promise  you,  Joseph  here  shall 
never  be  any  incumbrance  on  her.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you,  therefore,  if,  instead  of 
Bridewell,  you  will  commit  them  to  my  cus- 
tody.'— '  O  !  to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  desire  it,' 
answered  the  justice  :  and  without  more 
ado,  Joseph  and  Fanny  were  delivered  over 
to  Squire  Boob}'',  wdiom  Joseph  very  well 
knew,  but  little  guessed  how  nearly  he  was 
related  to  liirn. 

The  justice  burnt  his  mittimus  :  the  con- 
stable  was  sent  about  his  business :  \hp 
lawyer  made  no  complaint  for  want  of  jus- 
tice: and  the  prisoners,  with  exulting  hearts, 
gave  a  thousand  thanks  to  his  honour,  Mr, 
Booby ;  who  did  not  intend  their  obliga- 
tions to  him  should  cease  here  ;  for,  order- 
ing his  man  to  produce  a  cloak-bag,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  Lady 
Booby's  on  purpose,  he  desired  the  justice 
that  he  might  have  Joseph  with  him  into  a 
room;  where,  ordering  a  servant  to  take 
out  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  with  linen 
and  other  necessaries,  lie  left  Joseph  to 
dress  himself,  who,  not  yet  knowing  the 
cause  of  all  this  civility,  excused  hisacce])t- 
ing  such  a  llwour  as  long  as  decently  he 
could.  Whilst  Joseph  was  dressing,  the 
squire  repaired  to  the  justice,  whom  he 
found  talking  with  Fanny  ;  for,  during  the 
examination,  she  had  flopped  her  liat  over 
her  eyes,  which  were  also  bathed  in  tears, 
and  had  by  that  means  concealed  from  his 
worshij),  what  might  perhaps  have  rendered 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Booby  unnecessary,  at 
least  for  herscll'.  The  justice  no  sooner 
saw  her  countenance  cleared  up,  and  her 
bright  eyes  shining  through  her  tears,  than 
he  secretly  cursed  himself  for  having  once 
thought  of  Bridewell  for  her.  He  would 
willingly  have  sent  his  own  wife  thither,  to 
have  had  Fanny  in  her  place.  And  con* 
cei\ing  almost  at  the  same  instant  desires. 
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and  srhcmcs  to  accomplish  tl  om,  he  ein- 
j)loyeil  the  iniim'.cs,  whilst  the  squire  was 
Hhseiit  witij  Josej)h,  in  ;issunn<j^  her  how 
?orry  he  was  lor  haviiiir  treated  [ler  so 
routrhly  helitre  he  knew  her  merit;  and  told 
her  lh:it  siaee  Lady  IJoohy  was  imwilliiig 
that  sheslioiild  settle  in  iier  i)arisli,  slie  was 
heartily  welcome  to  his,  where  lie  promised 
her  liis  j)r()tectioii,  addiii<>;,  that  lie  would 
take  Joseph  and  her  into  his  own  family,  if 
she  liked  ;  which  assurance  he  coniirmed 
with  a  squee/.e  hy  the  hand.  She  thanked 
him  very  kindly,  and  said, '  She  would  ac- 
quaint' Joseph  with  the  offer,  which  he 
would  be  certainly  glad  to  accept ;  for  that 
Lady  Booby  was  angry  with  them  both  ; 
though  she  did  not  know  cither  had  done 
any  thing  to  ollend  her ;  but  imputed  it  to 
madam  Slipslop,  who  had  ylways  been  her 
eiiemy.' 

The  squire  now  returned  and  prevented 
any  farther  continuance  o  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and  the  justice  out  of  a  pretended  re- 
spect for  his  guest,  but  in  reality  from  an 
apprehension  of  a  rival,  (i  t  he  knew  no- 
thing of  his  marriage,)  ordered  Fanny  into 
the  kitchen,  whither  she  gladly  retired  :  nor 
did  the  squire,  who  declined  the  trouble  of 
explaining  the  Avhole  matter,  oppose  't. 

It  would  be  imnecessary,  if  I  was  able, 
which  indeed  1  am  not,  to  relate  the  conver- 
sation between  these  two  gentlemen,  which 
rolled,  as  1  have  been  informed,  entirely  on 
the  subject  of  horse-racing.  Joseph  was 
soon  dressed  in  the  plainest  dress  he  could 
find,  which  was  a  blue  coat  and  breeches, 
with  a  gold  edging,  and  a  red  waistcoat 
v/ith  the  same :  and  as  this  suit,  which  was 
rather  too  large  for  the  squire,  exactly  fitted 
!iim,  so  he  became  it  so  well,  and  looked  so 
genteel,  that  no  person  would  have  doubted 
its  being  as  well  adapted  to  his  quality  as 
his  shape ;  nor  have  suspected,  as  one  might, 

when  my  lord ,  or  Sir •,  or  Mr. 

appear  in  lace  or  embroidery,  that  the  tai- 
lor's  man  wore  those  clothes  home  on  his 
back  which  lie  should  have  carried  under 
his  arm. 

The  squire  now  took  leave  of  the  justice; 
and,  calling  for  Fanny,  made  her  and  Jo- 
seph, against  their  wills,  get  into  the  coach 
with  him,  which  he  then  ordered  to  drive  to 
the  Lady  Booby's.  It  had  moved  a  few  yards 
only,  when  the  squire  asked  Joseph,  if  he 
knew  who  that  man  was  crossing  the  field  ; 
for,  added  he,  I  never  saw  one  take  such 
strides  before.  Joseph  answered  eagerly, 
'  O  sir,  it  is  Parson  Adams  !' — '  O  la,  indeed 
and  so  it  is,'  said  Fanny ;  '  poor  man,  he  is 
commg  to  do  what  he  could  for  us.  Well, 
he  is  the  worthiest  best-natured  creature.' 

*  Ay,'  said  Joseph;  '  God  bless  him  !  f)r 
there  is  not  such  another  in  the  universe.' 
— '  The  best  creature  living  sure,'  ciies 
Kanny.     '  h  he  '"  says  the  squire;  '  then  I 


am  riNsolved  to  have  the  ber.t  creature  iivnii? 
in  my  coach ;'  and  so  saying  he  ordcrea  it 
to  stop,  wliilst  Josei)li,  at  his  request,  nai- 
loed  to  the  par.'-'on,  who,  well  knowing  his 
voice,  made  all  the  hastt;  imaginable,  and 
soon  came  up  with  tli(^m.  lie  was  desired  by 
the  master,  who  could  scarce  refrain  from 
laughter  at  liis  figure,  to  mount  into  the 
coach,  which  he  with  many  thanks  refused, 
saying  he  could  walk  by  its  siih;,  and  iie'd 
warrant  he  kept  up  with  it;  but  he  was  at 
length  over-prevailed  on.  The  squire  now 
ac(iuainted  Joseph  with  his  marriage;  but 
he  might  have  spared  himself  that  labour  ; 
for  his  servant,  whilst  Joseph  was  dressing, 
had  performed  that  office  before.  He  con- 
tinued to  express  the  vast  happiness  he  en- 
joyed in  his  sister,  and  the  value  he  had  for 
all  who  belonged  to  her.  Joseph  made 
many  bows,  and  expressed  as  many  ac- 
knowledgments :  and  Parson  Adams,  who 
now  first  perceived  Joseph's  new  apparel, 
burst  into  tears  with  joy,  and  fell  to  rubbing 
his  hands  and  snapping  his  fingers,  as  if  he 
had  been  mad. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  Lady 
Booby's,  and  the  squire,  desiring  them  to 
wait  a  moment  in  the  court,  walked  in  to  his 
aunt,  and  calling  her  out  from  his  wife,  ac- 
quainted her  with  Joseph's  arrival ;  saying,, 
'Madam,  as  I  have  married  a  virtuous  and 
worthy  woman,  I  am  resolved  to  own  her 
relations,  and  show  them  all  a  proper  re» 
spect :  I  shall  think  myself  therefore  infi- 
nitely obliged  to  all  mine,  who  will  do  the 
same.  It  is  true,  her  brother  hath  been 
your  servant,  but  he  is  now  becoi  le  my 
brother ;  and  I  have  one  happ'ress,  that 
neither  his  character,  liis  behav:':jur,  or  aj)- 
pea ranee,  give  me  any  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  calling  him  so.  In  short  he  is  now  be- 
low, dressed  like  a  gentleman,  in  wJiich 
light  I  intend  he  shall  hereafter  be  seen ;  and 
you  wnll  oblige  me  beyond  expression,  if 
you  will  admit  him  to  be  of  our  party ;  for 
I  know  it  will  give  great  pleasure  to  my 
wife,  though  she  Avill  not  mention  it.' 

This  was  a  stroke  of  fortune  beyond  the 
Lady  Booby's  hopes  or  expectation  ;  she 
answered  him  eagerly,  '  Nephew,  you  know 
how  easily  I  am  prevailed  on  to  do  any 
thing  which  Joseph  Andrews  desires — 
Phoo,  I  mean  which  you  desire  me  ;  and  as 
he  is  now  your  relation,  I  cannot  refuse  to 
entertain  him  as  such.'  The  squire  told  her, 
he  knew  his  obligation  to  her  for  her  com 
pliance ;  and  going  three  steps,  reuirned 
and  told  her — he  had  one  more  favour, 
which  he  believed  she  would  easily  grant, 
as  she  had  accorded  him  the  former. 
'  There  is  a  young  woman — ' — '  Nephew,* 
says  she,  '  don't  let  my  good  nature  make 
you  desire,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  to 
impose  on  me.  Nor  think,  bccaufjc  I  ha^-v 
with  so  much  condescension  aGrreed  to  suffer 
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vonr  brothof-it.-law  to  conic  to  my  table, 
tluitl  Avill  submit  to  the  company  (^t"  all  my 
own  servants,  and  all  the  dirty  trollops  in 
in  the  country.' — 'Madam,'  answered  the 
squire,  '  I  believe  you  never  saw  this  young 
creature.  I  ncv(?r  beheld  such  sweetness 
and  innocence  joined  with  such  beauty,  and 
withal  so  genteel.' — '  Upon  my  soul  I  won't 
admit  lier,'  rei)lied  the  lady  in  a  passion ; 
'  the  whole  world  slian't  prevail  on  me ;  I 
resent  even  the  desire  as  an  afl'ront,  and" 


'The  squire,  wlio  knew  her  int]exibilit\^,  in- 
terrupted her,  by  askino^  pardon,  and  ])ro- 
mising  not  to  mention  it  more.  He  then 
returned  to  Joseph,  and  she  to  Pamela.  He 
took  Joseph  aside,  and  told  him,  lie  would 
carry  him  to  his  sister  ;  but  could  not  pre- 
vail as  yet  tor  Fanny.  Joseph  begged  that 
he  might  see  his  sister  alone,  and  then  be 
with  his  Fanny ;  but  the  squire,  knowing 
the  pleasure  his  wife  would  have  in  lier 
brother's  company,  would  not  admit  it,  tell- 
ing Joseph  there  would  be  nothing  in  so 
short  an  absence  Irom  Fanny,  whilst  he  was 
assm-ed  of  her  safety ;  adding,  he  hoped 
he  could  not  so  easily  quit  a  sister  whom  he 
had  not  seen  so  long,  and  who  so  tenderly 
loved  him. — Joseph  immediately  complied  ; 
lor  indeed  no  brother  could  love  a  sister 
more;  and  recommending  Fanny,  who  re- 
joiced that  she  was  not  to  go  before  Lady 
tiooby,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  at- 
tended the  squire  up  stairs,  whilst  Fanny 
repaired  with  the  parson  to  his  house,  where 
siie  thought  herself  secure  of  a  kind  reception. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  which  yoxi  are  desired  to  read  no  more  than  yon 
like. 

The  meeting  between  Joseph  and  Pa- 
mela was  not  without  tears  of  joy  on  both 
sides  ;  and  their  embraces  were  full  of  ten- 
'Jerness  and  aiFection.  They  were,  liowever, 
regjirded  with  much  more  pleasure  by  the 
nephew  than  by  the  aunt,  to  Avhose  ilame 
they  were  fuel  only;  and  being  assisted  by 
Ihe  addition  of  dress,  which  was  indeed  not 
wanted,  to  set  off  the  lively  colours  in  which 
Nature  had  drawn  health,  strength,  come- 
liness, and  youth.  In  the  afternoon,  Joseph, 
at  their  request,  entertained  them  with  an 
'iccount  of  his  adventures  :  nor  could  Lady 
Booby  conceal  her  dissatisfaction  at  those 
parts  in  which  Fanny  was  concerned,  espe- 
cially when  Mr.  Booby  launched  forth  into 
such  raj^turous  praises  of  her  beauty.     She 
snid.  ay)plying  to  her  niece,  that  slie  won- 
dered her  nephew,  who  had  pretended  to 
marry  for  love,  should  think  such  a  subject 
f^roper  to  amuse  Ids  wife  with  ;  addinix,  that 
for  her  part,  she  should  be  jealous  of  a  lius- 
band  v.- ho  spoke  so  warmly  in  praise  of  an- 
omer  won'an.     Pamela  answered,  'Indeed 
»ne   thought  she  ha  1  cause;  but  it  was  an 


instance  of  Mr.  Booby's  aptness  to  see  jnarr 
beauty  in  women  than  ihey  were  mistresses  * 
of.  At  which  words,  both  the  women  fixed 
their  eyes  on  two  kioking-glasscs;  and  Lady 
Booby  replied,  that  men  were,  in  general- 
very  ill  judges  of  beauty;  and  then,  whilsi 
both  contemplated  only  their  own  laces,  they 
paid  a  cross  compliment  to  each  other's 
charms.  When  the  hour  ol  rest  approacn- 
ed,  which  the  lady  of  the  house  deterred  as 
long  as  decently  she  could,  she  jiformed 
Joseph,  (whom,  for  the  future,  we  snail  call 
Mr.  Jose])h,  he  having  as  good  a  title  to  that 
appellation  as  many  others;  I  mean  that 
incontested  one  of  good  clothes,)  that  she 
had  ordered  a  bed  to  be  provided  for  him. 
He  declined  this  favour  to  his  utmost ;  lor 
his  heart  had  long  been  with  his  Fanny  ; 
but  she  insisted  on  his  accepting  it,  alleging 
that  the  parish  had  no  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  such  a  person  as  he  was  now  to 
esteem  himself.  The  squire  and  bis  lady 
both  joining  with  her,  Mr.  Joseph  was  at 
last  forced  to  give  over  his  design  of  visiting 
Fanny  that  evening ;  who,  on  her  side,  as 
impatiently  expected  him  till  midnight; 
Avhen,  in  complaisance  to  Mr.  Adams's 
famdly,  who  had  sat  up  two  hours  out  ot 
respect  to  her,  she  retired  to  bed,  but  not 
to  sleep;  the  thoughts  of  her  love  kept  lier 
wakino;,  and  his  not  returninij'  according  to 
his  promise,  filled  her  with  uneasiness  ;  oi 
which,  however,  she  could  not  assign  any 
other  cause  than  men.'ly  that  of  being  ab- 
sent from  him. 

Mr.  Joseph  rose  early  m  tne  morninn. 
and  visited  her  in  whom  / 1^.  sou.  ae.iirnted. 
She  no  sooner  heard  his  voice  in  ine  parson' 
parlour,  than  she  leajicd  from  her  bed,  and, 
dressing  herself  in  a  few  minutes,  went  down 
to  him.     They  passed  two  hours  with  in 
expressible  happiness  together ;  and  then, 
having  appointed  Monday,  by  Mr.  Adams's 
permission,  for  their  marriage,  Mr.  Joseph 
returned,  according  to  his  promise,  to  break 
fast  at  the  Lady  Booby's,  with  whose  be 
haviour,  since  the  evening,  we  shall  now 
acquaint  the  reader. 

She  was  no  sooner  retired  to  her  cnam 
ber,  than  she  asked  Slipslop,  '  What  she 
thouo;ht  of  this  Avonderfiil  creature  her  ne- 
phew had  married  ?' — '  Madam  !'  said  Slip- 
slop, not  yet  sufficiently  understanding  what 
answer  slie  was  to  make.  '  I  ask  you,'  an- 
swered the  lady,  '  Avhat  you  think  of  the 
dowdy,  my  niece,  I  think  I  am  to  call  her?' 
Slipslop,  wanting  no  turther  hint,  beiran  to 
pull  her  to  pieci  s,  and  so  miserably  defaced 
her,  that  it  would  have  been  imDOSsible  for 
any  one  to  have  known  the  person.  The 
laily  gave  her  all  the  assistance  she  could, 
and  ended  with  saying,  '  I  think,  Slipsbp, 
you  have  done  h.er  justice  ;  but  yet,  bad  ai 
she  is,  she  is  an  angel,  compared  to  tb* 
Fannv.' 
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Shps'op  il  en  (Ml  on  Faiir.y,  whom  she 
ftackccl  uiid  lu'wcd  in  the  like  Inirbarous 
maniu'i",  couchurui^  wiUi  nu  ()1)siM-vati()M, 
that  there  was  always  soruothiiii^  in  thost; 
•ow-lile  creanin's  which  must  etoniaily  (^k- 
tin<ijuish  them  iVom  their  betters.  '  ]{ealiy,' 
«aid  the  lady,  '  I  ll/mk^hcre  w  one  exception 
to  your  rule  ;  1  am  eeriain  you  may  '^ucaa 
who  I  UKMU.' — '  Not  I,  upon  my  word, 
miuiam,'  said  Slip^ilop.  '  I  mean  a  yoimir 
tellow ;  sure  you  are  the  dullest  wretch,' 
said  the  lady.  '  O  la  !  i  am  indeed.  Yes, 
truly,  madam,  he  is  an  accession,'  answered 
Slipslop.  'Ay,  is  he  not.  Slipslop?'  returned 
the  lady.  '  Is  he  not  so  genteel,  that  a 
prince  mio;ht,  without  a  blush,  acicn()wled/;re 
iiim  for  his  son?  His  behaviour  is  such 
that  would  not  shame  the  best  education. 
He  borrows  trom  his  station  a  condescensio'i 
in  every  thino'  to  his  superiors,  yet  unat- 
. ended  by  that  mean  servility  which  is  called 
<]^ood-behaviour  in  such  persons.  Every 
\\nng;  lie  doth  hath  no  mark  of  the  base 
motive  of  loar,  but  visibly  shows  some 
respect  and  G^ratitude,  and  carries  with  it 
the  persuasioii  of  love.  And  then  for  his 
viitues;  such  piety  to  his  parents,  such  ten- 
der affection  to  his  sister,  such  integrity  in 
ais  friendship,  such  bravery,  such  good- 
ness; that  if  he  had  been  born  a  gentleman, 
!iis  wife  would  have  possessed  the  most  in- 
valuable blessing.' — '  To  be  sure,  ma'am,' 
i5ays  Shpslop.  '  But  as  he  is,'  answered  the 
lady,  '  if  he  liad  a  thousand  more  good 
qualities,  it  must  render  a  v/oman  of  fashion 
contemptible,  even  to  be  suspected  of  think- 
ing of  him;  yes,  I  should  despise  myself  for 
such  a  thought.' — 'To  be  sure,  ma'am,' 
said  Slipslop.  '  And  why  to  be  sure  ?'  re- 
plied the  lady  ;  '  thou  art  always  one's  echo. 
is  he  not  more  worthy  of  afiection  than  a 
dirty  country  clown,  thougii  born  of  a 
family  as  old  as  the  flood?  or  an  idle  wortli- 
less  rake,  or  little  puisny  beau  of  quality  ? 
And  yet  these  we  must  condemn  ourselves 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the 
world  ;  to  shun  the  contempt  of  others  ^ve 
must  ally  ourselves  to  those  Ave  despise; 
w.,'  must  prei(3r  birth,  title,  and  fortune,  to 
real  merit.  It  is  a  tyranny  of  custom,  a 
tyranny  we  must  comply  with  ;  for  we  peo- 
ple of  fashion  are  the  slavc^  of  custom.' — 
'Marry  come  iipV  said  Slij^slop,  who  now 
well  knew  whicli  party  to  take  :  '  If  I  w-as  a 
woman  of  your  ladyship's  fortune  and  qua- 
lity, I  would  be  a  slave  to  nobody.' — '  Me,' 
!>tiid  the  lady ;  '  I  am  speaking,  if  a  yoimg 
woman  of  iashion,  who  had  seen  nothing 
nf  the  world,  should  happen  to  like  such  a 
.^eilovv. — Me,  indeed  !  I  hope  thou  dost  not 
'jnagine' — 'No,  ma'am.,  to  be  sure,'  cried 
Slipslop. — '  No  I  what  no  ?'  cried  the  lady. 
'  Th>ii  art  always  ready  to  answer,  before 
thou  hast  heard  one.  So  far  I  must  allow 
he  is  a  charming:  fellow.  Me,  indeed'  No, 
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Slipslop,  all  thouj'lits  of  men  are  over  with 
me.  1  liave  lost  a  husband,  who — but  if  1 
should  rellect,  I  should  run  mad.  My  future 
ease  iruist  depend  ujjon  forg(.'tfulness.  S!Jj>- 
sloj),  let  me  hear  some  of  liiy  nonsense,  ic 
turn  my  thoughts  anothcT  way.  What 
dost  th()u  think  of  Mr.  Andrews? —'  Why,  I 
think,  says  Slipsk)p,  '  he  is  the  handsomest, 
most  ])r(>))erest  man  I  ever  saw;  and  if  1 
was  a  lady  of  the  greatest  degree,  it  would 
be  well  for  some  folks.  Your  ladyshij)  may 
talk  of  custom,  if  you  please ;  but  I  ar>i 
confidous  there  is  no  more  comparison  be- 
tween young  Pvlr.  Andrews,  and  most  of  the 
yoimg  gentlemen  who  come  to  your  lady- 
ship's house  in  London;  a  parcel  of  whipper 
snapper  sparks :  1  v/ould  sooner  marry  our 
old  Parson  Adams.  Never  tell  me  what 
pcoi)le  say,  whilst  I  am  happy  in  the  arms 
of  him  I  love.  Some  lolks  rail  against  other 
f()lks,  because  other  i'olks  have  what  some 
folks  would  be  glad  of.' 

'And  soj'  answered  the  lady,  '  if  you  was 
a  woman  of  condition,  you  would  really 
marry  Mr.  Andrews?' — '  Yes,  I  assure  your 
ladyship,'  replied  Slipslop, '  if  he  would  liave 
me.' — '  Fool,  idiot !'  cries  the  lady  ;  '  if  he 
would  have  a  woman  of  fashion !  is  that  a 
question  ?' — '  No,  truly,  madam,'  said  Slip- 
slop, '  I  believe  it  would  be  none,  if  Fanny 
was  out  of  the  way;  and  I  am  confidous,  if 
I  Avas  in  your  ladyship's  place,  and  liked  Mr. 
Joseph  Andrews,  she  should  not  stay  in  the 
parish  a  moment.  I  am  sure  lawyer  Scoiit 
Yvould  send  her  a-packing,  if  your  ladysliip 
would  but  say  the  word.'  This  last  speech 
of  Slipslop  raised  a  tempest  in  the  mind  of 
her  mistress.  She  feared  Scout  had  betray- 
ed her,  or  rather  that  she  had  betrayed  her- 
self. After  some  silence,  and  a  double  change 
of  her  comple:vion,  first  to  pale  and  then  lo 
red,  she  thus  spoke  :  '  I  am  astonished  at  the 
liberty  you  give  your  tongue.  Would  you 
insinuate  that  I  employed  vScout  against  this 
wench,  on  account  of  the  fellow?' — 'La, 
ma'am,'  said  Slipslop,  frighted  out  of  }ier 
Avits,  '  I  assassinate  such  a  thing!' — '  I  think 
you  dare  not,'  answered  the  lady;  '  I  beheve 
my  conduct  may  defy  malice  itself  to  assert 
so  cursed  a  slander.  If  I  had  ever  discovered 
any  wantonness,  any  lightness  in  my  beha 
viour;  if  I  had  followed  the  example  of 
some  whom  thou  hast,  I  believe,  seen,  in 
allowing  nwself  indecent  liberties,  even  with 
a  husband ;  but  the  dear  man  who  is  gone, 
(here  she  began  to  sob,)  '  was  lie  ahve 
ao-ain,'  (then  she  produced  tears,)  'could  not 
upbraid  me  Avith  any  one  act  of  tenderness 
or  passion.  No,  Slipslop,  all  the  time  I  Cv>- 
habited  Avith  him,  he  nev^er  obtained  even  r 
kiss  from  me,  Avithout  my  expressing  reluo 
tancc  in  the  granting  it.  I  air  surAe  him 
self  never  suspected  how  much  I  loved  hin' 
Since  his  death,  thou  knowesr,  though  ii. 
almost  six  Avceks  (it  Avarts  but  a  dav,)  a^o 
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t  have  not  admitted  one  visitor,  till  this  fool, 
my  nephew,  arrived.  I  liave  confined  rny- 
Bcir  quite  to  one  pirty  of  friends.  And  can 
such  a  conduct  as  this  fear  to  be  arrai<Tticd  ? 
To  be  accused  of  a  passion  vvhicli  I  have 
always  despised,  but  oflixinL,^  it  on  sucli  an 
object,  a  creature  so  nuich  beneath  my  no- 
tice I' — '  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,'  says  SHi)- 
slop,  '  I  do  not  imderstand  your  ladyshij) ; 
nor  know  I  any  thing  of  the  matter.' — '  I 
believe,  indeed,  thou  dost  not  understand 
me.  Tiiose  are  delicacies  which  exist  only 
in  superior  minds;  thy  coarse  ideas  cannot 
comprehend  them.  Thou  art  a  low  crea- 
ture of  the  Andrews'  breed ;  a  reptile  of  a 
lower  order ;  a  weed  that  grows  in  the  com- 
mon garden  of  the  creation.' — '  I  assure  3''om- 
ladyshi]),'  says  Slipslop,  whose  passions 
were  almost  of  as  high  an  order  as  lier 
lady's,  '  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon garden  than  other  folks.  Really,  your 
ladyship  talks  of  servants,  as  if  they  were 
not  born  of  the  Christian  specious.  Servants 
have  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  quality;  and 
Mr.  Andrews  himself  is  a  proof  that  they 
nave  as  good,  if  not  better.  And  for  my 
own  part,  I  can't  perceive  my  dears*  are 
coarser  than  other  people's  ;  and  i  am  sure, 
if  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  dear  of  mine,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed  of  him  in  company  with 
gentlemen ;  for  whoever  hath  seen  him  in 
hia  new  clothes,  nuist  confess  he  looks  as 
much  like  a  gentleman  as  any  body.  Coarse, 
quotha  1  I  can't  bear  to  hear  tlie  poor  young 
fellow  run  down  neither ;  for  I  will  say  this, 
I  never  heard  Iiim  say  an  ill  Avord  of  any 
lx)dy  in  his  life.  I  am  sure  his  coarseness 
doth  hot  lay  in  his  heart,  for  he  is  the  best- 
fiatured  man  in  the  world ;  and  as  for  his 
skin,  it  is  no  coarser  than  other  i:(feople's,  I 
am  sure.  His  bosom,  when  a  boy,  was  as 
white  as  driven  snow ;  and,  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  hairs,  is  so  still.  Ifackins !  if 
\  was  Mrs.  Andrews,  with  a  hundred  a-year, 
I  should  not  envy  the  best  she  who  wears  a 
hea(!.  A  woman  that  could  not  be  hapi)y 
with  such  a  man,  ought  never  to  be  so ; 
(or  h*  lie  can't  make  a  woman  happy,  I 
iseVer  yet  beheld  the  man  who  could.  Tsay 
again,  1  wish  I  was  a  great  tady,  for  his 
sake.  I  believe  when  I  had  made  a  gentle- 
man of  him,  he'd  beliave  so,  that  nobody 
sliould  deprecate  what  I  had  done;  and 'l 
(ancy,  few  would  venture  to  tell  him  he  was 
no  gentleman,  to  his  -face,  nor  to  mine 'nei- 
ther.' At  which  words,  taking  up  the  can- 
dles, she  asked  her  mistress,  who  had  been 
aome  time  in  her  bed,  if  slie  had  any  farther 
commands?  wlio  mildly  answercd,"she  liad 
none;  and  telling  her  i^he  Avas  a  comical 
r feature,  bid  her  good-night. 


Meaning,  perhaps,  ideas. 


CHAIMER  VII 

Philosophical  reflections,  the  like  not  to  be  found  vft 
any  lit^ht  French  romance.     Mr.  Booby's  e;ra\)i 
advice  to  Joseph,  and  Fanny^s  encounter  wHk 
beau. 

Habit,  my  fjood  reader,  liath  so  vast  a 
prevatence  over  the  human  mind,  that  there 
is  scarce  any  thing  too  strange  or  too 
strong  to  be  asserted  of  it.  The  story  of  the 
miser,  who,  from  long  accustoming  to  cheat 
others,  came  at  last  to  cheat  himself,  and 
with  great  delight  and  triumph  picked  his 
own  pocket  of  a  guinea  to  convey  to  liis 
hoard,  is  not  impossible  or  improbable.  In 
like  manner  it  iiires  with  the  practisers  of 
deceit,  who,  from  having  long  deceived 
their  acquaintance,  gam  at  last  a  power  of 
deceiving  themselves,  and  acquire  that  very 
o[)inion,  (however  false,)  of  their  own  abi- 
lities, excellencies,  and  virtues,  into  which 
they  have  for  years  perhaps  endeavoured 
to  betray  their  neighbours.  Now,  reader, 
to  apply  this  observation  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, thou  must  know,  that  as  the  passion 
generally  called  love,  exercises  most  of  the 
talents  of  the  female  or  fair  world  ;  so  in 
this  they  now  and  then  discover  a  small  in- 
clination to  deceit ;  for  which  thou  wilt  not 
be  angry  with  the  beautiful  creatures,  when 
tfiou  hast  considered,  that  at  the  age  of  se- 
ven, or  something  earlier,  miss  is  instructed 
by  her  mother,  that  master  is  a  very  mon- 
strous kind  of  animal,  who  will,  if  she  sui- 
lers  him  to  come  too  near  her,  infallibh^  eat 
her  up,  and  grind  her  to  pieces  :  that  so  far 
from  kissing  or  toying  with  him  on  her  own 
accord,  she  must  not  admit  him  to  kiss  or 
toy  with  lier :  and  lastly,  that  she  must 
never  have  any  affection  towards  him  ;  for 
if  she  should,  all  her  friends  in  petticoats 
would  esteem  her  a  traitress,  point  at  hei-, 
and  hunt  lier  out  of  their  society.  These 
im})ressions  being  first  received,  are  farther 
and  deeper  inculcated  by  their  school-mis- 
tresses and  companions  ;  so  that  by  the  age 
of  ten  they  have  contracted  such  a  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  the  above-named  mon- 
ster, that,  whenever  they  see  him,  they  fiy 
from  him  as  the  innocent  hare  doth  from  the 
greyhound.  Hence,  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fiftee*!,  tb.ey  entertain  a  mighty  antipathy 
to  master ;  they  resolve,  and  frequently 
profess,  that  they  will  never  have  any  com- 
merce with  him,  and  entertain  fond  hopes 
of  passing  their  lives  out  of  his  reach,  of  the 
pt")ssibility  of  which  they  have  so  visible  an 
example  in  their  good  maiden  aunt.  But 
when  they  arrive  at  this  per'',d,  and  have 
now  passed  their  second  cliiriacteric,  when 
their  wisdom,  grown  riper,  begins  to  see  a 
little  farther,  and,  from  almost  daily  falhng 
in  master's  way,  to  apprehend  the  great 
difficulty  of  keeping  out  of  it  ;  and  when 
they  observe  him  look  often  at  them,  and 
sometimes  verv  eatjenv  and  earnestlv  too. 
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[tot  the  monster  seldom  takes  any  notice  of 
Lheni  till  at  this  age,)  they  then  hegin  to 
think  (»r  their  danger  ;  and  as  tliey  perceive 
Miey  cannot  easily  avoid  him,  llui  wiser  i)art 
netliink  lhems(>lves  of  providing  by  other 
means  for  their  security. 

They  endeavour  by  all  the  methods  they 
can  invent,  to  render  themselves  so  amiable 
in  his  t'ves,  that  he  may  have  no  inchnation 
to  hurt  them;  in  which  they  gimerally  suc- 
ceed so  well  that  his  eyes,  by  frequent  lan- 
guisiiing,  soon  lessen  their  idea  of  his  lierce- 
ness,  and  so  far  abate  their  fears,  that  they 
venture  to  ])arley  with  him;  and  when  they 
perceive  him  so  difierent  from  what  he  hath 
been  described,  all  gentleness,  softness,  kind- 
ness, tenderness,  fondness,  their  dreadful 
apprehensions  vanish  in  a  moment ;  and 
now,  (it  b'jing  usual  with  the  liuman  minrl 
U)  skip  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  as 
easily,  and  almost  as  suddenly,  as  a  bird 
''rom  one  bough  to  another,)  love  instantly 
succeeds  to  fear :  but  as  it  happens  to  per- 
sons Avho  have  in  their  infancy  been  tiio- 
roughly  frightened  with  certain  no-persons 
called  ghosts,  that  they  retain  their  dread 
of  those  beings  after  they  are  convinced 
that  there  are  no  such  things ;  so  these 
young  laflies,  though  they  no  longer  appre- 
hend tlevouring,  cannot  so  entirely  shake  off 
all  that  hath  been  instilled  into  them  ;  they 
stiii  entertain  the  idea  of  that  censure, 
which  was  so  strongly  imprinted  on  their 
tender  minds,  to  which  the  declarations  of 
abhorrence  they  every  day  hear  from  their 
companions  greatly  contribute.  To  avoid 
this  censure,  therefore,  is  now  their  only 
care  ;  for  which  purpose  they  still  pretend 
the  same  aversion  to  the  monster ;  and  the 
more  they  love  him,  the  more  ardently  they 
counterfeit  the  antipathy.  By  the  conti- 
nual and  constant  practice  of  which  deceit 
on  others  they  at  length  impose  on  them- 
selves, and  really  believe  they  hate  what 
Jiey  love.  Thus  indeed,  it  happened  to 
Lady  Booby,  who  loved  Joseph  long  before 
she  knew  it ;  and  now  loved  him  much  more 
than  she  suspected.  She  had  indeed,  from 
the  time  of  his  sister's  arrival  in  the  quality 
of  her  niece,  and  from  the  instant  she  viewed 
him  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, began  to  conceive  secretly  a  design 
which  love  had  concealed  from  herself,  till  a 
dieam  betrayed  it  to  her. 

She  had  no  sooner  risen,  than  slie  sent 
for  her  nepliew.  When  he  came  to  her, 
after  many  compliments  on  his  choice,  she 
told  him,  '  He  might  perceive  in  lier  conde- 
iicension  to  achnit  her  own  servant  to  her 
table,  that  slie  looked  on  the  family  of  An- 
drews as  his  relations,  and  indeed  hers  ;  that 
as  he  had  married  into  such  a  family,  it  be- 
came him  to  endeavour  by  all  methods  to 
raise  it  as  much  as  possible.  At  length  she 
•iHised  hira  U   \t^  all  his  art  to  dissuade 


Jose[)h  from  his  intended  match,  wliich 
would  still  enlarge  their  relation  to  mean- 
ness and  poverty ;  concluding,  thatbyacojw- 
mission  in  the  army,  or  S(  me  other  gentee' 
employment,  he  might  soon  put  young  Mr. 
Andrews  on  the  foot  of  a  gentleman:  and 
that  being  once  done,  liis  accomplLshmentK 
might  quickly  gain  liim  an  alliance  which 
would  not  be  to  then-  discredit.' 

Her  nephew  heartily  cndjraced  thisj  pro- 
posal;  and  finding  Mf.  Joseph  \\i\}\  hi« 
wife,  at  his  return  to  her  chamber,  he  im- 
mediately began  thus :  '  My  love  to  my  dear 
Pamela,  brother,  will  extend  to  all  her  rela- 
tions; nor  shall  I  show  them  less  re^'j)eci 
than  if  I  had  married  into  the  family  of  a 
duke.  J  hope  I  have  given  you  some  f  ariy 
testimonies  of  this,  and  shall  contini"^  tx> 
give  you  daily  more.  You  will  excuse  me 
therefore,  brother,  if  my  concern  fur  your 
interest  makes  me  mention  what  may  be, 
perhaps,  disagreeable  to  you  to  hear ;  Mit  1 
must  insist  upon  it,  that,  if  you  liave  any 
value  for  my  alliance  or  my  friendship,  you 
will  decline  anv  thoufjhts  of  engaging  !ar- 
ther  with  a  girl  who  is^  as  you  are  arelr+ion 
of  mine,  so  much  beneath  you.  I  know  t^ere 
may  be  at  first  some  difficulty  in  your  com- 
pliance, but  that  will  daily  diminish;  an(? 
you  w^ill  in  the  end  sincerely  thank  mr-  lur 
my  advice.  I  own  indeed  the  girl  is  l7-\n<i- 
some  ;  but  beauty  alone  is  a  poor  ingrei'^ent., 
and  will  make  but  an  uncomfortable  "Mar- 
riage.' 'Sir,'  said  Joseph,  'I  assure  yon 
lier  beauty  is  her  least  perlection  ;  nor  to  1 
know  a  virtue  whidi  that  young  creati  <•€  is 
not  possessed  of.' 

'  As  to  her  virtues,'  answered  Mr.  Broby, 
'  you  can  be  yet  but  a  slender  judge  of  t^em ; 
but  if  she  had  never  so  many,  you  wil'  find 
her  equal  in  these  among  her  superin's  in 
birth  and  fortune,  which  now  you  are  *o  es- 
tliem  on  a  footing  with  yourself;  at  k-ast  I 
will  take  care  they  shall  shortly  be  so,  unless 
you  prevent  me  by  degrading  yourself  witii 
such  a  match,  a  m.atch  I  have  hardiT  pa- 
tience to  think  of,  and  which  would  break 
the  hearts  of  your  parents,  who  now  repice 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  you  make  a 
figure  in  the  world.' — '  I  know  not,'  replied 
Joseph,  '  that  my  parents  have  any  power 
over  my  inclinations  ;  nor  am  I  obliged  to 
sacrifice  my  happiness  to  their  whim  or  am- 
bition :  besides,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see 
that  the  unexpec  Ved  advancement  of  my 
sister  should  so  sucMenly  inspire  them  with 
this  wicked  pride,  and  make  them  despise 
their  equals.  I  am  resolved  on  no  account 
to  quit  my  dear  Fanny ;  no,  iliough  I  could 
raise  her  as  high  above  her  present  station 
as  3'-ou  have  raised  my  sister.' — '  Your  sister, 
as  well  at5  myself,'  said  Booby,  '  are  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  com])arlson  ;  but,  sir, 
slie  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  in  beautv 
to  my  Pamela  ;  nor  hath  she  half  her  mertJ 
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And  besides,  sir,  as  you  civilly  throw  my  I 
iuarria<|c  with  your  sister  in  my  t(;eth,  1 
must  teach  you  the  Avidc  dilierence  between 
us  ;  my  lortunc  enabled  me  to  j)lease  my- 
selt";  and  it  would  have  been  as  overgrown 
a  folly  in  me  to  have  omitted  it,  as  in  you  to 
doit.' — 'My  fortune  enahk^s  me  to  ])leasc 
inyseit'  hkewise,'  snid  Joseph  ;  '  for  all  my 
{pleasure  is  centred  in  Faimy  ;  and  whilst  I 
iiavc  health,  1  shall  be  able  to  support  iier 
v.'-ir.h  my  labour  in  tliat  station  to  which  she 
was  born,  and  with  which  she  is  content.' 
'  Brother,'  said  Pamela,  '  Mr.  Booby  advises 
you  as  a  liiend  ;  and  no  doubt  my  papa 
and  mamma  will  be  of  his  i)pinion,  and  will 
have  irrcat  reason  to  be  angry  with  you  for 
destroyinij!;  what  his  goodness  liath  done, 
and  throwing  down  our  fiimily  again,  after 
lie  hath  raised  it.  It  would  become  you 
lietter,  brother,  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of 
grace  against  such  a  passion,  than  to  in- 
dulge it.' — '  Sure,  sister,  you  are  not  in 
earnest ;  I  am  sure  she  is  your  equal  at 
least.' — '  She  was  my  equal,'  answered 
Pamela  ;  '  but  I  am  no  longer  Pamela  An- 
drews, I  am  now  this  gentleman's  lady,  and 
as  such,  am  abov'eher. — I  hope  i  shall  never 
behave  with  an  unbecoming  pride  :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  shall  always  endeavour  to 
iCDOW  myself,  and  question  not  the  assistance 
of  grace  to  that  purpose.'  They  were  now 
summoned  to  breakfast,  and  thus  ended 
their  discourse  for  the  present,  very  little  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  parties. 

Fanny  was  now  walking  in  an  avenue  at 
^<)nie  distance  from  the  house,  wliere  Josepli 
had  promised  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
f)f  coming  to  her.  She  liad  not  a  shilling 
in  the  w\)rld,  and  liad  subsisted,  ever  since 
her  return,  entirely  on  the  charity  of  Parson 
Adams.  A  young  gentleman,  attended  by 
many  servants,  came  up  to  her,  and  asked 
her,  if  that  Avas  not  the  Lady  Booby's  house 
before  him?  This,  indeed,  he  well  knew  ; 
but  had  framed  tlie  question  for  no  otlier 
reason  than  to  make  lier  look  up,  and  dis- 
c-over if  her  face  was  equal  to  tlie  delicacy 
of  her  shape.  He  no  sooner  saw  it,  than  lie 
v,'as  struck  with  amazement.  He  sto])ped 
his  horse,  and  swore  she  was  the  n)ost  beau- 
tiful creature  lie  ever  beheld.  Then  in- 
stantly alighting,  and  delivering  Ids  horse 
to  his  servant,  he  rapt  out  half  a  dozen 
oaths  that  he  would  kiss  lier  ;  to  wliich  she 
at  first  submitted,  begging  he  would  not  be 
rude  ;  but  lie  was  not  satisfied  Avith  the 
civility  of  a  salute,  nor  even  with  the  rudest 
att,ack  he  could  make  on  her  lips,  but  caught 
her  in  liis  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  kiss  her 
Dreasts,  wliich  with  all  her  strength  she  re- 
sisted, and,  as  our  spark  was  not  of  the 
flerculcan  race,  with  some  difficulty  pre- 
ven^ed.  T  le  young  gentleman,  being  soon 
out  of  breath  in  the  struggle,  quitted  her, 
«nd  renioimtir.g  his  liorse,  called  one  of  his 


servants  to  him,  Av'iom  he  ordered  to  «ta7 
behind  with  her,  and  make  her  any  oiYen 
whatever,  to  ])revail  on  her  to  return  horn* 
with  him  in  the  evening  ;  and  to  assure  lier, 
he  would  take  her  into  keeping.  He  then 
rode  on  with  his  other  servants,  and  arrived 
at  the  lady's  house,  to  whom  he  "was  a  dis- 
tant relation,  and  was  come  to  pay  a  visit, 
The  trusty  fellow,  wlio  Avas  employed  in 
an  office  he  had  king  been  accustomed  to, 
discharged  liis  part  Avith  all  the  fidelity  and 
dexterity  imaginable ;  but  to  no  jiurpose. 
She  Avas  entirely  deaf  to  his  ofiers,  and  re- 
jected them  AvitJi  the  utmost  disdain.  At 
last  the  pimp,  who  had  perhaps  more  Avarm 
blood  about  him  than  his  master,  began  to 
solicit  l()r  himself;  he  told  her,  though  he 
Avas  a  servant,  lie  Avas  a  man  of  some  for- 
tune, Avhich  he  Avould  make  her  mistress 

ol' and   this  without  any  insult  to  her 

virtue,  for  that  he  Avoiild  marry  her.  She 
ansAA'ered,  if  his  master  liimself.  or  tlie 
greatest  lord  in  tlie  land,  Avoiild  marry  lier, 
she  AA'oukl  refuse  him.  At  last,  beinffAA'earv 
Avith  persuasions,  and  on  fire  Avith  cliarms 
Avhich  would  have  almost  kindled  a  flame 
in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  philosoplier,  or 
modern  div-ine,  he  fastened  his  horse  to  the 
ground,  and  attacked  her  Avith  much  more 
force  than  the  gentleman  had  exerted.  Poor 
Fanny  Avould  not  have  been  able  to  resist 
his  rudeness  a  short  time,  but  the  deity  Avho 
presides  over  cliaste  love  sent  her  Joseph 
to  her  assistance.  He  no  sooner  came  Avitii- 
in  sight,  and  perce "red  her  sti-ugg!ing  AvitI: 
a  man,  than  I'kc  a  cannon  ball,  or  like  light- 
ning, or  any  thing  that  is  swifter,  if  any 
thing  be,  he  ran  toAA^ards  her,  and  coming 
up  just  as  the  ra\'isher  had  torn  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  breasts,  before  his  lips 
had  touched  that  seat  of  innocence  and 
bliss,  lie  dealt  him  so  histy  a  bloAV  in  that 
part  of  liis  neck  Avhicli  a  rope  Avould  liavc 
become  AA^th  the  utmost  propriety,  that  tlie 
felloAV  staggered  backAA^ards,  and  perceiving 
lie  had  to  do  Avitli  something  rougher  than 
the  little,  tender,  tremblino-  hand  of  Fannv 
he  quitted  lier,  and  turning  about,  saAV  lui 
rival,  Avith  fire  fiasiiing  from  Ids  eyes,  again 
ready  to  assail  him ;  and,  indeed,  before  he 
could  AA'ell  defend  himself,  or  return  the  first 
bloAA',  he  received  a  second,  Avhich,  had  it 
fallen  on  that  part  of  the  stomach  to  Avliich 
it  Avns  directed,  AA'ould  have  been  probably 
the  last  he  AA^ould  have  had  any  occasion 
for:  but  the  raAdsher,  lil\ing  up  liis  liand. 
droA'e  the  bloAV  upA\'ards  to  his  mouth, 
Avhence  it  dislodged  three  of  his  teeth  ;  and 
noAV  not  conceiving  any  extraordinary  affec- 
tion lor  the  lieauty  of  Joseph's  ]ierson,  nor 
being  extremely  pleased  Avith  this  m.ethod 
of  salutation,  he  collected  all  his  for'-e,  and 
aimed  a  bloAV  at  Joseph's  breast,  AVhich  he 
ai-tf\illy  parried  Avith  one  fist,  so  that  it  lost 
its    force    entirely   in    air  ;    and    stcpjiinfl 
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.»ne  f)Ot  l/;ick\\'ard,  lie  (l:irt,e:i  liis  fist  so 
(km-coiv  ;it  his  enciny,  that  had  lie  iu)t 
r.aiji^ht  it  in  his  iiaiul,  (for  he  was  a  boxer 
.it'no  iiitrrior  liiinc.)  it  iiiiist  liavn  tiiinhifMl 
him  on  th(;  <rroiiiuh  And  now  the  ravislirr 
ino(htatcd  anolhcr  hlow,  which  he  ainu^l  at 
that  ]>art  of  the  breast  where  the  lieart  is 
lodf^ed  ;  Josej)h  did  not  catch  it  as  before, 
yet  oo  prevented  its  aim,  that  it  ieil  (hrcct- 
\y  on  his  nose,  but  with  abated  force.  Jo- 
seph, then,  moviniT  l)()th  fist  and  loot  for- 
wards at  the  same  time,  tlirew  liis  head  so 
dexterously  into  the  stomach  ofthc  ravisfjer, 
that  he  fell  a  lifeless  lump  on  the  field, where 
he  lay  many  minutes  breathless  and  mo- 
tionless. 

When  Fanny  saw  lier  Joseph  receive  a 
blow  in  liis  face,  and  blood  running  in  a 
stream  from  him,  she  began  to  tear  her 
hair,  and  invoke  all  human  and  divine 
l)ower  to  his  assistance.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  inider  this  afilijjtion,  before  Jo- 
seph, having  conquered  liis  enemy,  ran  to 
her,  and  assured  lier  lie  was  not  hurt;  she 
then  instantly  fell  on  lier  knees,  and  thank- 
ed God  that  he  made  Joseph  the  means  of 
her  rescue,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved 
him  from  being  injured  in  attempting  it. 
She  offered  w^ith  her  iiandkerchief  to  wipe 
his  blood  from  his  face  ;  but  lie,  seeing  his 
rival  attempting  to  recover  his  legs,  turned, 
to  him,  and  asked  him,  if  he  had  enoughs 
To  which  the  other  ansvv'ered,  he  had  ;  for 
he  believed  he  had  fought  with  the  devil, 
instead  of  a  man ;  and  loosening  his  horse, 
said  he  should  not  have  attempted  the 
wench,  if  lie  had  known  she  had  been  so 
well  provided  for. 

Fanny  now  begged  Joseph  to  return  with 
her  to  Parson  Adams,  and  to  promise  that 
he  would  leave  lier  no  more.  These  were 
[)ro positions  so  agreeable  to  Joseph,  that, 
iiad  he  heard  them,  lie  would  have  given 
an  immediate  assent;  but  indeed  his  eyes 
\vere  now  his  only  sense ;  for  you  may  re- 
member, reader,  that  the  ravisher  had  tore 
her  liandkerchief  from  Fanny's  neck,  by 
which  he  had  discovered  such  a  sight,  that 
Joseph  hath  declared,  all  the  statues  he 
ever  beheld  were  so  much  inferior  to  it  in 
beauty,  that  it  was  more  capable  of  con- 
verting a  man  into  a  statue,  than  of  being 
imitated  by  the  greatest  master  of  that  art. 
This  modest  creature,  whom  no  warmth  in 
summer  could  ever  mduce  to  expose  her 
charms  to  the  wanton  sun,  a  modesty  to 
which  perhaps  they  owed  their  inconceiv- 
able wliiteness,  had  stood  many  minutes 
bare-necked  in  the  ])resence  of  Joseph,  be- 
fore her  apprehension  of  his  danger,  and 
the  horror  of  seeing  his  blood,  would  sufltT 
lier  once  to  reflect  on  what  concerned  her- 
self; till  at  last,  when  the  cause  of  her  con- 
cern had  vanished,  an  admiration  at  his 
i*ile/ice,  \ogether  v/itn  observing  the  fixed 


position  of  his  eyes,  produced  .-m  idea  iii 
tlu;  lovely  maid,  which  brought  moie  l>lo«xl 
into  iier  liice  than  liad  flowed  from  Joseph'n 
nostrils.  The  snowy  hue  oi'  her  bosom  was 
lik(;\vis('  changed  to  vcnnillioii,  at  the  instant 
when  she  clapped  her  handkerchief  around 
her  neck.  J()se[)h  saw  \\m  uneasiness  she 
sufli^red,  and  immediately  removed  his  eyes 
from  an  object,  in  surveying  which  he  nad 
felt  the  greatest  delight  which  the  organs 
of  sight  were  capable  of  conveying  to  liis 
soul ; — so  great  was  his  fear  of  offending 
her,  and  so  truly  did  his  passion  for  her  de- 
serve the  no])le  name  of  love. 

Fanny,  lieing  now  recovered  from  lier 
confusion,  which  was  almost  equalled  by 
what  Joseph  had  felt  from  observing  it, 
again  mentioned  her  request ;  this  was  in- 
stantly and  gladly  complied  with :  and  to- 
gether they  crossed  two  or  three  fields, 
which  brought  them  to  the  habitation  ol 
Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  discourse  xohich  happened  heliveeti  Mr.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Adams,  Joseph,  and  Fanny;  with  some 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  ivill  be  called 
by  some  feiv  readers  very  loxo,  absurd,  and  «n- 
nalvral. 

The  parson  and  his  wife  had  just  ended 
a  long  dispute  when  the  lovers  came  to  the 
door.  Indeed  this  young  couyjle  had  been 
the  subject  of  tiie  disj)ute  ;  for  Mrs.  Adams 
was  one  of  those  prudent  people  who  never 
do  any  thing  to  injure  their  families,  or  per- 
haps one  of  those  gcod  mothers  who  v/ould 
even  stretch  their  conscience  to  ser\e  their 
children.  She  had  long  entertained  hopes 
of  seeing  her  eldest  daughter  succeed  Mrs. 
SUpslop,  and  of  making  her  second  son  an 
exciseman  by  Lady  Booby's  interest.  These 
were  expectations  she  could  not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  quitting,  and  was  therefore  very 
uneasy  to  see  her  husband  so  resolute  to 
oppose  the  lady's  intention  in  Fanny's  af- 
fair. She  told  him,  '  It  behooved  every  man 
to  take  the  first  care  of  his  family  ;  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  six  children,  the  maintaining 
and  providing  for  whom  would  be  business* 
enoujrh  for  him  without  intermeddling  in 
other  folks  aflairs ;  that  he  had  always 
preached  up  submission  to  superiors,  and 
would  do  ill  to  give  an  example  of  the  con- 
trary behaviour  in  his  own  conduct ;  that  if 
Lady  Booby  did  wrong,  she  must  answci 
for  it  herself,  and  the  sin  would  not  lie  at 
their  door  ;  that  Fanny  had  been  a  servant, 
and  bred  up  in  the  lady's  own  family,  and 
consequently  she  must  have  known  more  of 
her  than  they  did,  and  it  was  very  impro- 
bable, if  she  had  behaved  herself  well,  tha\ 
the  lady  Avould  have  been  so  bitterly  her 
enemy  ;  that  perhaps  he  was  too  much  in- 
clined ti>  think  well  of  her,  becaus*^  fe.he  vraa^ 
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iiamlsnine,  but  handsome  women  were  often 
no  better  than  ihey  s^ioiild  l)e;  that  G — 
made  u<rly  women  as  well  as  handsome 
ones,  and  tliat  if  a  woman  had  virtue,  it 
signitied  nothinfr  whether  she  had  beauty 
or  no.'  For  all  which  reasons  she  concluded 
ne  should  obli<re  tlie  lady,  and  stop  the  fu- 
lure  ])ublication  of  the  banns. 

But  all  these  excellent  ar<ruments  had  no 
effect  on  the  parson,  who  persisted  in  doing 
his  duty  without  re£rardin<r  the  consequence 
it  mi<fht  iiave  on  his  worldly  interest.  He 
endeavoured  to  answer  her  as  well  as  he 
could  ;  to  which  she  had  just  finished  her 
reply,  (lor  she  liad  always  the  last  word 
every  wh.ere  but  at  church,)  when  Joseph 
and  i^'anny  entered  their  kitclien,  where  the 
parson  and  his  wife  then  sat  at  breakfast 
over  some  bacon  and  cabbage.  There  was 
a  coldness  in  the  civility  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
which  persons  of  accurate  speculation  might 
have  observed,  but  escaped  her  present 
guests ;  indeed,  it  was  a  good  deal  covered 
by  the  heartiness  of  Adams,  who  no  sooner 
heard  tliat  Fa-nny  had  neither  eat  nor 
drank  that  morning,  than  he  presented  her 
a  bone  of  bacon  he  had  just  been  gnawing, 
being  the  only  remains  of  his  provision,  and 
then  ran  niml^ly  to  the  tap,  and  produced  a 
mug  of  small  beer,  which  he  called  ale; 
however  it  w^as  the  best  in  his  liouse.  Jo- 
seph, addressing  himself  to  the  parson,  told 
him  the  discourse  which  had  passed  between 
Squire  iJooby,  his  sister,  and  himself,  con- 
cerning Fanny:  lie  then  acquainted  him 
with  tiie  dangers  whence  he  had  rescued  her, 
and  communicated  some  apprehensions  on 
her  account.  He  concluded,  that  lie  should 
never  iiave  an  easy  moment  till  Fanny  was 
absolutely  his,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
suffered  to  fetch  a  licence,  saying  he  could 
easily  borrow  the  money*  The  parson  an- 
swered. That  he  had  already  given  his 
sentiments  concerning  a  licence,  and  that  a 
very  few  days  would  make  it  unnecessary. 
'  Joseph,'  says  lie.  '  I  wish  this  haste  doth 
not  arise  rather  from  your  impatience  than 
your  fear ;  but  as  it  certainly  springs  from 
one  of  these  causes  I  will  examine  both.  Of 
each  of  these  therefore  in  their  turn;  and 
firstjfor  the  first  of  these,  namely, impatience. 
Now  child,  I  must  inform  you,  that  if,  in 
your  purposed  marriage  w^ith  this  young 
woman,  you  have  no  intention  but  the  in- 
dulgence of  carnal  appetites,  you  are  guilty 
of  a  very  iieinous  sin.  Marriage  was  or- 
dained lor  nobler  purposes,  as  you  will  learn 
when  you  hear  the  service  provided  on  that 
-occasion  read  to  you.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  you 
e^'e  a  good  lad,  I,  child,  shall  <r\vc  you  a 
aermon  gratis,  wherein  I  shall  demonstrate 
how  little  reganl  ought  to  be  had  to  the  fiesh 
on  such  occasions.  The  text  will  be,  Mat- 
thew the  5th,  and  part  of  the  28th  verse, 
Whojocvcr  looketh  on  a  icoman.  so  as  to  lust 


after  her.  The  latter  part  I  shall  omit,  a« 
l(>rei(!:n  to  my  purpose.  Indeed,  all  sucl-- 
brutal  lusts  and  allections  are  to  he  greatly 
subdued,  if  not  totally  eradxated,  helbre 
the  vessel  can  be  said  to  be  consecrated  to 
honour.  To  marry  with  a  view  of  grati- 
fying those  inclinations,  is  a  prostitution  ol 
that  holy  ceremony,  and  must  entail  a  curse 
on  all  wlio  so  lightly  undertake  it.  If,  there- 
fore, this  haste  arises  from  impatience,  you 
are  to  correct,  and  not  give  way  to  it. 
Now,  as  to  the  second  head  which  I  pro- 
posed to  speak  to.  namely,  lear  :  it  argues 
a  diffidence  highly  criminal  of  that  Power 
in  which  alone  we  sliould  put  our  trust,  see- 
ing we  may  be  well  assured  that  he  is  able, 
not  only  to  defeat  the  designs  of  our  enemies, 
but  even  to  turn  their  hearts.  Instead  oj 
taking,  tliereibre,  any  unjustifiable  or  des- 
perate means  to  rid  ourselves  of  fear,  we 
should  resort  to  prayer  only,  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  we  may  be  then  certain  of  ob- 
taining what  is  best  for  us.  When  any 
accident  threatens  us,  we  are  not  to  despair, 
nor,  when  it  overtakes  us,  to  grieve;  w« 
must  submit  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  set  our  affections  so  much  on 
nothing  here,  that  we  cannot  quit  it  without 
reluctance. 

'  You  are  a  youno-  man,  and  can  know 
but  Uttle  of  this  world  ;  I  am  older,  and  have 
seen  a  great  deal.  All  passions  are  criminal 
in  their  excess  ;  and  even  love  itself,  if  it  is 
not  subservient  to  our  duty,  may  render  us 
blind  to  it.  Had  Abraliam  so  loved  his  son 
Isaac,  as  to  refuse  the  sacrifice  reqiiired,  is 
there  any  of  us  who  would  not  condemn 
him  .'*  Joseph,  I  know  your  many  good  qua- 
lities, and  value  you  for  them  ;  but  as  I  am 
to  render  an  account  of  your  soul,  which  i^ 
committed  to  my  cure,  I  cannot  see  any 
fault  v/ithout  reminding  you  of  it.  You  arc 
too  much  inclined  to  passion,  child,  and  have 
set  your  affections  so  absolutely  on  this 
young  woman,  that  if  G —  required  her  al 
your  hands,  1  fear  you  would  reluctantly 
part  with  her.  Now,  believe  me,  no  Chris- 
tian ought  so  to  set  liis  heart  ori  any  person 
or  thing  in  this  world,  but  that  wlienever  it 
shall  be  required,  or  taken  from  him  in  any 
manner  by  divine  providence,  he  msy  be 
able  peaceably,  quietly,  and  contenteuly  to 
resign  it.'  At  which  words  one  came  has- 
tily in  and  acquainted  Mr.  Adams,  tliat  his 
youngest  son  was  drowned.  He  stood  si- 
lent a  moment,  and  soon  began  to  stamp 
about  the  room  and  deplore  his  loss  with 
the  bitterest  agony.  Joseph,  Avho  was  over- 
whelmed with  concern  likewise,  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  endeavour  to  comfort 
the  parson  ;  in  which  attempt  he  used  many 
arfi^iments,  that  he  had  at  several  times  re- 
membered, out  of  his  own  discourses,  bolt 
in  private  and  public,  (for  he  was  a  srtz. 
enemy  to  the  passions    and  preached  no 
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Ihm/T  m''»rc  !lian  the  r(<riquost  of  (hom  l)y 
reason  ami  j^raco,)  Init  lie  was  not  at  leisure 
now  I )  hearken  to  his  advice.  '  Child, 
child,'  said  he,  'do  not  o;()  about  inipoysihi- 
lities.  Had  it  been  any  other  oCiuy  cliildr(Mi, 
I  could  have  borne  it  with  pati(  iice  ;  but 
my  little  prattler,  the  darlincr  and  coinlortor 
myolda;:re. — the  little  wretch,  to  be  snatched 
out  of  liie  just  at  his  entrance  into  it;  the 
bost-tenii)ered  boy,  who  never  did  a  thinn; 
to  olfend  inc.  It  was  but  this  rnorniuf^  1 
•xave  him  his  first  lesson  in  Qucb  Genus. 
This  was  the  very  book  he  learnt ;  poor 
child!  it  is  of  no  further  use  to  thee  now. 
He  wcHild  have  made  the  best  scholar,  and 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  church  ; — 
such  parts  and  such  ijoodness,  never  met  in 
one  so  younii;.'— '  And  the  handsomest  lad, 
loo,'  says  Mrs.  Adams,  recovering  from  a 
Bwoon  in  Fann^'-'s  arms.  '  My  poor  Jacky, 
s»hall  I  never  see  thee  more  ?'  cries  the  par- 
.'on. — '  Yes,  surely,'  says  Joseph,  '  and  in  a 
netter  place,  you  will  meet  again,  never  to 
part  more.'  I  believe  the  parson  did  not 
hear  these  words,  for  he  paid  little  regard  to 
them,  but  Avent  on  lamenting,  whilst  the 
tears  trickled  down  into  his  bosom.  At  last 
he  cried  out,  'Where  is  my  little  darling?' 
and  was  sallying  out,  when,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  joy,  in  which  I  hope  the  reader 
will  sympathise,  he  met  his  son  in  a  wet 
condition  indeed,  but  alive,  and  running  to- 
wards him.  The  person  who  brought  the 
news  of  his  misfortune,  had  been  a  little  too 
eager,  as  people  sometimes  are,  from,  I  be- 
'ieve,  no  very  good  principle,  to  relate  ill 
news;  and  seeing  him  (all  into  the  river, 
mstead  of  running  to  his  assistance,  d.rectly 
ran  to  acquaint  his  father  of  a  fate  which  he 
had  concluded  to  be  inevitable,  but  whence 
the  child  was  relieved  by  the  same  poor 
pedlar  who  had  relieved  his  father  before 
irom  a  less  distress.  The  parson's  joy  was 
now  as  extravagant  as  his  grief  had  been 
before ;  he  kissed  and  embraced  his  son  a 
thousand  times,  and  danced  about  the  room 
like  one  frantic ;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
tlie  face  of  his  old  friend  the  pedlar,  and 
heard  the  fresh  obligation  he  had  to  him, 
what  were  his  sensations  ?  not  those  which 
two  courtiers  feel  in  one  another's  embraces  • 
not  those  with  which  a  great  man  receives 
the  vile  treacherous  enixines  of  his  wicked 
purposes;  not  those  with  which  a  worth- 
less younger  brother  wishes  his  elder  joy  of 
a  son,  or  a  man  congratulates  his  rival  on 
his  obtaining  a  mistress,  a  place,  or  an  ho- 
nour.— No,  reader,  he  felt  the  ebullition,  the 
overflowings  of  a  full,  honest,  open  heart, 
towards  the  person  who  had  conferred  a 
real  obligation,  and  of  which,  if  thou  canst 
not  conceive  an  idea  within,  I  will  not  vain- 
ly endeavour  to  assist  thee. 
When  these  tumults  were  over,  the  par- 


son, taking  Joso]-)h  aride,  proceeded  thus— 
'  No,  Joseph,  do  not  givd  too  much  way  to 
thy  passions,  if  thou  dost  'xpect  hapi)ines3  ' 
— The  patience  of  Joseph,  nor  p';rliaps  of 
Job,  could  bear  no  longer ;  he  interrupted 
th(,' |)arson,  saying,  '  It  was  easier  to  give 
advice  than  take  it  ;  nor  did  he  ])(:rceivs  he 
could  so  entirejy  conquer  himself,  when  he 
apprehended  he  had  lost  his  son,  or  when 
h(*  found  him  recovered.' — '  lioy,'  replied 
Adams,  raising  his  voice,  '  it  doth  not  be- 
come green  heads  to  advise  grey  hairs. — 
Thou  art  ignorant  of  the  tenderness  of 
fatherly  affection  :  when  thou  art  a  fathei'. 
thou  wilt  be  capable  then  only  of  knowing 
what  a  father  can  feel.  No  man  is  obliged 
to  impossibilities;  and  the  loss  of  a  child  is 
one  of  those  great  trials,  where  our  grief 
may  be  allowed  to  become  immoderate.' — 
'Well,  sir,'  cries  Joseph,  'and  if  I  love  a 
mistress  as  well  as  you  your  child,  surely 
her  loss  would  grieve  me  equally.' — '  Yes, 
but  such  love  is  foolishness,  and  wrong  in 
itself,  and  ought  to  be  conquered,'  answered 
Adams  ;  '  it  savours  too  much  of  the  flesh.' 
— '  Sure,  sir,'  says  Joseph,  'it  is  not  sinful 
to  love  my  wife,  no,  not  even  to  dole  on  her 
to  distraction  !' — '  Indeed,  but  it  is,'  says 
Adams.  'Every  man  ought  to  love  liis 
wife,  no  doubt ;  we  are  commanded  so  to 
do ;  but  we  ought  to  love  her  with  modera- 
tion and  discretion.' — '  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  guilty  of  some  sin,  in  spite  of  all  my  en- 
deavours,' says  Joseph  ;  '  for  I  shall  love 
without  any  moderation,  I  am  sure.' — 'You 
talk  foolishly  and  childishly,'  cries  Adams.' 
— 'Indeed,'  says  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had 
listened  to  the  latter  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion, '  you  talk  more  foolish  yourself.  I  hope, 
my  dear,  you  will  never  preach  any  such 
doctrines,  as  that  husbands  can  love  their 
wives  too  well.  If  I  knew  you  had  such  a 
sermon  in  the  house,  I  am  sure  I  w'Vi^V  burn 
it;  and  I  declare,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced 
you  had  loved  me  as  well  as  you  could, 
I  can  answer  for  myself,  I  should  have  hatei! 
and  despised  you.  Marry  come  up !  Fine 
doctrine,  indeed !  A  wife  hath  a  right  to  in- 
sist on  her  husband's  loving  her  as  much 
as  ever  he  can ;  and  he  is  a  sinful  viilam 
who  doth  not.  Doth  he  not  promise  to  love 
her,  and  comfort  her,  and  to  cherish  her, 
and  all  that?  I  am  sure  I  remember  k  all, 
as  well  as  if  I  had  repeated  it  over  but  yes- 
terday,  and  shall  never  forget  it.  Besides, 
I  am  certain  you  do  not  preach  as  you 
practice  ;  for  ycu  have  been  a  loving  and  a 
cherishing  husband  to  me,  that's  the  trutii 
on't,  and  why  you  should  endeavour  to  piit 
such  wicked  nonsense  into  this  yoimg  man's 
bead  I  cannot  devise.  D(m't  hearken  to 
him,  Mr.  Joseph  ;  be  as  good  a  husband  as 
you  are  able,  and  love  your  wife  with  a! 
your  body  and  sou.  loo.'     Here  a  violeu 
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r:ip  at  llic  door  put  an  end  to  tlicir  discourse), 
Hiui  j}roiluced  a  scene  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Jl  visit  which  the  polite  Lady  Booby  and  her  polite 
friend  paid  to  the  Parson. 

The  Lady  Boohy  had  no  sooner  had  an 
account  from  the  <j:entleman,  of  hismectino; 
a  wonderlul  beauty  near  her  house,  and  per- 
ceived the  raj)tures  with  which  he  spoke  of 
her,  than  iinniediately  concluding  it  jnust  be 
Fanny,  she  began  to  meditate  a  design  of 
bringing  them  better  acquainted  ;  and  to 
entertain  hopes  that  tlie  fine  clothes,  pre- 
sents, and  promises  of  this  youth,  would 
prevail  on  lier  to  abandon  Joseph :  she 
therefore  proposed  to  her  comj^any  a  walk 
in  the  fields  before  dinner,  when  she  led 
them  towards  Mr^  Adams's  house  ;  and,  as 
she  approached  it,  told  them,  if  they  pleased 
she  would  divert  tliem  with  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  sights  they  had  ever  seen,  which 
was  an  old  foolish  parson,  who,  she  said 
laughing,  kept  a  wife  and  six  brats  on  a 
salary  of  about  tAventy  pounds  a  year ;  add- 
ing, that  there  was  not  such  another  rag- 
ged family  in  the  parish. 

They  all  readily  agreed  to  this  visit,  and 
arrived  whilst  Mrs.  Adams  was  declaiming, 
Tis  in  the  last  chapter.  Beau  Didapper, 
which  was  tlie  name  of  the  young  gentle- 
uian  we  have  seen  riding  towards  Lady 
Booby's,  with  his  cane  mimicked  the  rap  of 
a  London  footman  at  the  door.  The  peo- 
l)le  within,  namely,  Adams,  his  wife,  and 
three  children,  Joseph,  Fanny,  and  the  ped- 
lar, Avere  all  thrown  into  confusion  by  this 
knock;  but  Adams  went  directly  to  tlie 
door,  which  being  opened,  the  Lady  Booby 
and  her  company  walked  in,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  parson  with  about  two  hun- 
dred bows,  and  by  his  wife  with  as  many 
curtesies ;  the  latter  telling  the  lady,  '  She 
was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a  j)ickle, 
and  that  her  house  was  in  such  a  litter ;  but 
that  if  she  had  expected  such  an  honour 
froni  her  ladyship,  she  should  liave  found 
her  in  a  better  manner.'  The  parson  made 
no  apologies,  though  lie  was  in  liis  half 
cassock,  and  a  fiannel  night-cap.  He  said, 
'  They  were  heartily  welcome  to  liis  poor 
cottage,'  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Didaj^per, 
cried  out,  '  A''on  viea  renidet  in  domo  lacu- 
nar.' The  beau  answered,  '  He  did  not 
understand  Welch;'  at  Avhich  the  parson 
Glared  and  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Dida])per,  or  Beau  Didapper,  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  about  four  foot  five 
inches  in  lieight.  He  Avore  Ids  OAvn  liair, 
though  the  scarcity  of  it  might  liave  given 
him  sufficient  excuse  for  a  periAvig.  His  face 
tvas  tlnn  and  pale  ;  tlic  shape  of  his  body 


and  legs  none  of  the  best,  for  he  iiad  ve  v 
narrow  shoulders,  and  no  caif ;  and  Ins  gait 
might  more  properly  Ix;  called  hopiiing  than 
walking.  The  qualifications  ol"  iiis  mind 
Avere  Avell  adapted  to  his  person.  We  shall 
handle  the  first  negatively.  He  Avas  not 
entirely  ignorant ;  l()r  he  could  talk  a  little 
Frencii,  and  sino;  two  or  three  Italian  souiz-s : 
he  had  lived  too  nmch  in  the  Avorld  to  be 
bashful,  and  too  much  at  court  to  be  proud  : 
he  seemed  not  much  inclined  to  avarice ; 
for  he  Avas  profuse  in  his  expenses :  nor  liaci 
he  all  the  features  of  prodigality  ;  for  he 
never  gave  a  shilling:  no  hater  of  women, 
for  he  ahvays  dangled  after  them  ;  yet  so 
little  subject  to  lust,  that  he  had,  among  thote 
Avho  knew  him  best,  the  character  of  great 
moderation  in  his  pleasures.  No  drink^er  o! 
wine ;  nor  so  addicted  to  passion,  but  thar. 
a  hot  word  or  tAVO  from  an  adversary  made 
him  inuuediately  cool. 

Now,  to  give  him  onlj'-  a  dasli  or  tAvo  on 
the  affirmative  side :  though  he  was  bojn 
to  an  immense  fortune,  he  chose,  for  the 
pitiful  and  dirty  consideration  of  a  place  oi' 
little  consequence,  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
will  of  a  felloAv\  Avhom  thev  call  a  m-eat 
man ;  Avho  treated  him  with  the  utmost  dis- 
respect, and  exacted  of  him  a  plenary  obe- 
dience to  his  commands ;  Avhich  he  implicitly 
submitted  to,  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
science, his  honour,  and  of  his  country,  in 
AAdiich  he  had  himself  so  very  large  a  share. 
And  to  finish  his  character  ;  as  he  was  en 
tirely  Avell  satisfied  Avith  his  OAvn  person  and 
parts,  so  he  Avas  A'ery  apt  to  ridicule  and 
laugh  at  any  imperfection  in  another.  Such 
AA'as  the  little  person,  or  rather  thing,  that 
hopped  after  Lady  Booby  into  Mr.  Adams's 
kitchen. 

The  parson  and  his  company  retreated 
from  the  chimney-side,  Avhere  they  had  been 
seated,  to  give  room  to  the  lady  and  hers. 
Instead  of  returning  any  of  the  curtesies  or 
extraordinary  civility  of  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
lady,  turning  to  Mr.  Booby,  cried  out. 
'  Quelle  hete  !  Quel  animal  /'  And  pre- 
sently after  discovering  Fanny,  (lor  she  did 
not  need  the  circumstance  of  her  standing 
by  Joseph  to  assure  the  identity  of  her  per- 
son,) she  asked  the  beau,  'Whether  he  did 
not  think  her  a  pretty  girl.'" — 'Begad, 
madam,'  ansAA'ered  he,  '  'tis  the  very  same  I 
met.' — '  I  did  not  imagine,'  replied  the  lady, 
'  you  liad  so  good  a  taste.' — '  Because  1 
ne\'er  Uked  you,  I  Avarrant,'  cries  the  beau. 
'Ridiculous!'  said  she:  'you  know  you 
was  always  my  aversion.*  '  I  Avould  never 
mention  aversion,'  ansA\-ercd  the  beau  '  with 
that  face  ;*  dear  Lady  Booby,  Avash  ycfif 
face  before  you  mention  aversion,  I  beseech 


*  Lest  this  s\iould  appear  r.nnatural  to  some  read 
erF,  we  think  proper  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  la  tflk* 
verbatj'n  frcni  very  polite  conversation. 
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you.'     He  then  laughed,  and  luriicd  about 
Id  coquet  it  with  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Adams  liad  been  all  this  time  beg- 
ginj:^  and  praying  the  ladies  to  sit  down,  a 
liivoiir  which  she  at  last  obtained.  Tlie 
little  b.")y  to  whom  the  accident  had  haj)- 
j)ened,  still  kceplnnr  his  j)lace  by  the  lire, 
was  chid  by  his  mother  for  not  being  more 
mannerly:  hut  Lady  Booby  took  liis  part, 
and  counnentling  liis  beauty,  told  the  j)ar- 
son  he  was  his  very  ])icture.  She  then 
iiceing  a  book  in  his  hand,  asked,  '  If  he 
eouid  read.'" — '  Yes,'  cried  Adams,  'a  little 
liatin,  madam:  he  is  just  got  into  Q,u;e 
(xt}nus,' — '  A  fig  forquere  genius,'  answered 
she,  'let  me  hear  him  read  a  little  English.' 
— 'Lege,  Dick,  Lege,'  said  Adams;  l)ut 
tlic  boy  made  him  no  answer,  till  lie  saw 
rhe  ])arson  knit  his  brows ;  and  then  cried,  'I 
don't  understand  you,  father.' — 'How,  boy  1' 
jiiys  Adams;  'what  doth  Lego  make  in 
the  imperativ^e  mood  ?  Legito,  doth  it  not.'" 
'  Yes,'  answered  Dick. — '  And  what  be- 
sides.'"  says  the  father.  'Lege,'  quoth  the 
son,  after  some  hesitation.  '  A  good  boy,' 
s-ays  the  father :  '  and  now,  child,  what  is 
the  English  of  Lego  r' — To  which  the  boy, 
after  lon^  puzzling,  answered,  he  could  not 
tell.  '  How,'  cries  Adams,  in  a  passion, — 
'  what,  hath  the  water  washed  away  your 
learning.''  Why,  ivhat  is  Latin  for  the 
English  verb,  read .''  Consider  belbre  you 
speak.' — The  child  CDnsidered  some  time, 
and  the  parson  cried  twice  or  thrice,  '  Le — , 
Le — .'  Dick  answered,  '  Lego.' — '  Very 
well ; — and  then,  what  is  the  English,'  says 
the  parson, '  of  the  verb  Lego  V — '  To  read,' 
died  Dick. — 'Very  well,'  said  the  parson; 
'  a  good  boy ;  you  can  do  well  if  you  will 
take  pains.' — I  assure  your  ladyship  he  is  not 
much  above  eight  years  old,  and  is  out  of 
his  Propria  quts  Maribus,  already. — Come, 
Dick,  read  to  her  ladyship ;' — which  slie 
again  desirino;,  in  order  to  cive  the  beau 
time  and  opportunity  with  Fanny,  Dick 
began  as  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  history  of  txoo  friends,  xchlch  may  afford  an 
useful  lesson  to  all  those  persons  who  happen  to 
take,  up  their  residence  in  married  families. 

'  Leonard  and  Paul  were  two  friends.' — 
•  Pronounce  it  Lennard,  child,'  cried  the 
parson. — '  Pray,  Mr.  Adams,'  says  Lady 
iJooby,  '  let  your  son  read  without  interrup- 
tion.' Dick  then  proceeded.  '  Lennard  and 
Paul  were  two  friends,  who,  having  been 
educated  together  at  the  same  school,  com- 
menced a  friendship  "vhich  they  preserved 
a  l(Ug  time  for  each  other.  It  was  so  deeply 
fixed  in  both  their  minds,  that  a  long  ab- 
.sence,  during  which  they  had  maintained 
no  correspondence,  did  not  eradicate  nor 
lesse!^   it:   but  it  reviv^ed  in  all  its  force  at 


their  first  meeting,  wiiich  was  not  till  aficr 
lilleen  years'  absence,  most  of  which  tim? 
Lcimard  had  spent  in  the  East  Indi-es.' — 
'  Pronounce  it  short,  Indies,'  says  Adams. — 
'  Pray,  sir,  be  quiet,'  says  the  lady.  The 
boy  rci)eate(l, — '  in  the  East  Indies,  whilst 
Paul  had  served  his  king  and  country  in 
the  army.  In  which  dilierent  services,  they 
had  found  such  diflcrent  success,  that  l^en- 
nard  was  now  married,  and  retired  with  a 
fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pound  ;  and  Paul 
was  arrived  to  the  degree  of  a  li(;ut(;nant  ol 
foot :  and  was  not  worth  a  single  shilling. 

'The  regiment  in  which  Paul  was  sta 
tioned,  happened  to  be  ordered  into  quar- 
ters, Avithin  a  small  distance  from  the  estate 
which  Lennard  had  purchased,  and  where 
he  was  settled.  This  latter,  wdio  was  now 
become  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  jus- 
tice  of  peace,  came  to  attend  the  quarter 
sessions,  in  the  town  where  his  old  friend 
was  quartered,  soon  after  his  arrival.  Some 
afiair,  in  which  a  soldier  was  concerned,  oc- 
casioned Paul  to  attend  the  justices.  Man- 
hood, and  time,  and  the  change  of  climate 
had  so  much  altered  Lennard,  that  Paul  diu 
not  immediately  recol.ect  the  fi-'atures  of  hi^ 
old  acquaintance :  but  it  was  otherAvise  with 
Lennard.  He  knew  Paul  the  moment  he 
saw  him;  nor  could  he  contain  himself  from 
quitting  the  bench,  and  running  hastily  to 
embrace  him.  Paul  stood  at  first  a  little 
surprised  ;  but  had  soon  sufficient  informa 
tion  from  his  friend,  whom  he  no  sooner 
remembered,  than  he  returned  his  embrace, 
with  a  passion  which  made  many  of  the 
spectators  laugh,  and  gave  to  some  few  a 
much  higher  and  more  agreeable  sensation. 

'  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  minute 
circumstances,  Lennard  insisted  on  his 
friend's  returning  with  him  to  his  house  thai 
evening;  which  request  Avas  complied  w^ith. 
and  leave  for  a  month's  absence  obtained 
for  Paul  of  the  commanding  officer. 

'  If  it  was  possible  for  any  circumstance, 
to  give  any  addition  to  the  happiness  which 
Paul  proposed  in  this  visit,  he  received  that 
additional  pleasure,  by  finding,  on  his  arri- 
val  at  his  friend's  house,  that  his  lady  was 
an  old  acquaintance  w^hich  he  had  formerly 
contracted  at  bis  quarters,  and  who  had 
always  appeared  to  be  of  a  most  agreeable 
temper ;  a  character  she  had  ever  main- 
tained among  her  intimates,  being  of  that 
number,  every  individual  of  which  is  called 
quite  the  best  sort  of  woman  in  the  world. 

'  15ut,  good  as  this  lady  was,  she  was  stiil 
a  woman;  that  is  to  say,  an  angel,  and  not 
an  angel.' — '  You  must  mistake,  child,'  cries 
the  parson,  'for  you  read  nonsense.' — 'It  is 
so  in  the  book,'  answered  the  son.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  silenced  by  authority,  and 
Dick  proceeded. — '  For  though  her  person 
was  of  that  kind  to  which  men  attribute  the 
nnme  of  angel,  vet,  in  her  mind,  she  wan 
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pet  Ox'tly  woman.  Of  which,  a  great  degree 
of  obstinacy  gave  the  most  reniarkable,  and, 
perhaps,  most  Dcrnicious  iiistanoe. 

'A  day  or  iw^  passed  after  Paul's  arrival, 
before  any  instar  xes  of  this  appeared  ;  hut 
it  was  impossible  to  conceal  it  long.  Both 
ghe  and  her  husl)and  soon  lost  all  apprehen- 
sion from  their  friend's  presence,  and  fell  to 
the!  •  disputes  with  as  nuich  vigour  as  ever. 
ThecC  were  still  pursued  with  the  utmost 
a.'dour  and  eagerness,  however  triflin^j  the 
causes  were  whence  they  first  arose.  r»fay, 
however  incredible  it  may  seem,  the  little 
^onscqncnce  of  the  matter  in  debate  was 
frequently  given  as  a  reason  lor  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  contention,  as  thus,  "If  you  loved 
nie,  sure  you  would  never  dispute  with  me 
lueh  a  trifle  as  this."  The  answer  to  which 
is  very  obvious ;  for  the  argument  would 
hold  equally  on  botli  sides,  and  was  con- 
btantly  retorted,  with  some  addition,  as — "  I 
air  sure  I  have  much  more  reason  to  say 
'30,  who  am  in  the  right."  During  all  these 
disputes,  Paul  always  kept  strict  silence,  and 
preserved  an  even  countenance,  without 
fc;howing  the  least  visible  inclination  to  either 
party.  One  day,  however,  w^hen  madam 
liad  left  the  room  in  a  violent  fury,  Lennard 
could  not  refrain  from  referring  his  cause  to 
his  friend.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unrea- 
sonable, says  he,  as  this  woman  f  What 
shall  I  do  with  her  ?  I  dote  on  her  to  dis- 
traction; nor  have  I  any  cause  to  complain 
of,  more  than  this  obstinacy  in  her  temper  ; 
whatever  she  asserts,  she  will  maintain 
against  all  the  reason  and  conviction  in  the 
world.     Pray  give  me  your  advice. 

'  First,  says  Paul,  I  will  give  my  opinion, 
which  is,  flatly,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong; 
lor  supposing  she  is  in  the  wrong,  was  the 
subject  if  your  contention  any  ways  mate- 
rial ?  What  signified  it  whether  you  was 
married  in  a  red  or  yellow  waistcoat  ?  for 
that  was  your  dispute.  Now,  suppose  she 
was  mistaken,  as  you  love  her  you  say  so 
tenderly,  and  I  believe  she  deserves  it, 
would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  yielded, 
though  you  certainly  knew  yourself  in  the 
right,  than  to  give  either  her  or  yourself  any 
uneasiness  ?  For  my  own  part,  if  ever  I 
marry,  I  am  resolved  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  my  wife,  tliat  in  all  disputes, 
(especially  about  trifles,)  that  party  who  is 
most  convinced  they  are  right,  shall  always 
surrender  the  victory  ;  by  which  means  we 
shall  both  be  fc^rward  to  give  up  the  cause. 
I  own,  said  Lennard,  my  dear  friend,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  there  is  great  truth  and 
reacon  in  what  you  say ;  and  I  will  for  the 
future  endeavour  to  follow  your  advice. 
They  soon  after  broke  up  the  conversation, 
and  Leunard,  going  to  liis  wife,  asked  her 
pardon,  and  told  her,  his  friend  had  con- 
vinced i.im  he  had  been  in  the  wromj.  She 
.mmei  iately  began  a  vast  encomium  on  Paul, 


in  wliich  he  seconded  her,  and  both  agree* 
he  was  the  worthiest  and  Avisest  man  upo^ 
earth.  When  next  fliey  met,  which  was  al 
suj)))er,  though  she  liad  promised  not  ic. 
mention  what  her  husband  told  lier,  slie 
could  not  fijrbear  casting  the  kindest  and 
most  aflectionate  looks  on  Paul;  and  asked 
liim  with  the  sweetest  voice,  whether  she 
sljould  lielp  liim  to  some  jjotted  Avoodcock  : 
Potted  partridge,  my  dear,  you  mean,  saya 
the  husband.  My  dear,  says  she,  I  ask  youi 
friend,  if  he  will  eat  any  potted  woodcock 
and  I  am  sure  I  must  know,  who  potted  it. 
I  ihink  I  should  know,  too,  wlio  shot  then!, 
replied  the  husband,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  not  seen  a  woodcock  this 
year ;  however,  though  I  know  1  am  in  the 
right,  I  submit,  and  the  potted  partridge  is 
potted  woodcock,  if  you  desire  to  iiave  it  so. 
it  is  equal  to  me,  says  she,  whether  it  is  one 
or  the  other  ;  but  you  would  persuade  one 
out  of  one's  senses  ;  to  be  sure,  you  arc 
always  in  the  right  in  your  own  opinion  ; 
but  your  friend,  1  believe,  knows  which  lie 
is  eating.  Paul  answered  nothing,  and  th<; 
dispute  continued,  as  usual,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  evening.  The  next  morning  the  lady 
accidentally  meeting  Paul,  and  being  con 
vinced  he  was  her  ii-iend,  and  of  her  side, 
accosted  liim  1hus : — I  am  certain,  sir. 
you  have  long  since  wondered  at  the  un- 
reasonableness of  my  husband.  He  is  in- 
deed, in  other  respects,  a  good  sort  of  man  : 
but  so  positive,  that  no  woman  but  cne  oi 
my  complying  temper  could  possibly  live 
with  liim.  Why,  last  night  now,  was  ever 
any  creature  so  unreasonable.''  I  am  certain 
3'^ou  must  condemn  him.  Pray,  answer  me 
was  he  not  in  the  wroi;g?  Paul,  after  a  short 
silence,  spoke  as  follows ;  I  am  sorry,  madam, 
that  as  good  manners  obliges  me  to  answer 
against  my  will,  so  an  adherence  to  truth 
forces  me  to  declare  myself  of  a  difierent 
opinion.  To  be  plain  and  honest,  you  wl- 
entirely  in  the  wrong  ;  the  cause  I  own  not 
worth  disputing,  but  the  bird  was  undoubt- 
edly a  partridge.  O,  sir  !  replied  the  lady. 
I  cannot  possibly  help  your  taste.  Madam, 
returned  Paul,  that  is  very  little  material  : 
for  had  it  been  otherwise,  a  husband  might 
have  ex]">ected  submission. — Indeed  !  sir. 
says  she,  I  assure  you  1 — Yes,  madam,  cried 
he,  he  might,  from  a  person  of  your  excel- 
lent understanding ;  and  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing such  a  condescension  would  have  shown 
a  su])eriority  of  sense  even  to  y  .nr  liusband 
himselt'. — But,  dear  sir,  said  sit  why  should 
I  submit  when  I  am  in  the  right  .'* — For  thai 
very  reason,  answered  he  ;  it  would  be  the 
greatest  instance  of  aflection  imaginable  , 
lor  can  any  thing  be  a  greater  object  of  oui 
compassion  than  a  person  we  love  in  tht 
wrong. 

'  Ay,  but  I  should  endeavour,  said  vhe,  tc 
set  liim   right.     Pardon    me,  madam,  an 
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Hwcreil  Pai'' :  I  will  api)ly  to  your  own  ox- 

f)ericnco,  if  you  cnxtIouucI  your  artrunienls 
lail  that  ertl'ct.  The  more  our  judij^rncnts 
err,  t ho  less  we  arc  \vilHn|r  to  own  it;  Tor 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  observed  the 
persons  who  maintain  the  worst  side  in  any 
contest  are  /.lie  warmest.  Wliy,  says  she,  I 
nmstconless  there  is  truth  in  wliat  you  say, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  practise  it.  The 
luishand  then  coming  in,  Paul  dc^parted. 
And  Lennard  aj)i)r()achin<;^his  wile,  with  an 
iiir  ol"  good-humour,  told  her,  lie  was  sorry 
for  then'  foolish  dispute  the  last  night;  but 
he  was  now  convinced  ot"  his  error.  She 
answered  smiling,  she  believed  she  owed  iiis 
condescension  to  his  coiTiplaisance  ;  that  slie 
was  ashamed  to  think  a  word  had  ])assed  an 
60  rfilly  an  occasion,  especially  as  she  was 
Batisfied  she  had  been  mistaken.  A  little 
contention  followed,  but  with  the  utmost 
good-will  to  each  other,  and  was  concluded 
by  her  asserting  that  Paul  had  thoroughly 
convinced  lier  she  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
Upon  which  they  both  united  in  the  praises 
ot'  their  common  friend. 

'  Paul  now  passed  his  time  with  great 
satisfaction;  these  disputes  beiuii;  much  less 
frequent,  as  well  as  shorter  than  usual ;  but 
the  devil,  or  some  unlucky  accident,  in  which 
perhai)s  the  devil  had  no  hand,  shortly  put 
an  end  to  his  happiness.  He  was  now  eter- 
nally the  private  referee  of  every  difference  ; 
in  which,  after  having  perfectly,  as  he 
thought,  established  the  doctrine  of  submis- 
sion, he  never  scrupled  to  assure  both  pri- 
vately that  they  were  in  the  right  in  every 
argument,  as  before  he  had  tbllowed  the  con- 
trar}''  method.  One  day  a  violent  litigation 
happened  in  his  absence  ;  and  both  parties 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  his  decision.  The 
husband  professing  himself  sure  the  decision 
would  be  in  liis  favour  ;  the  wife  answered, 
he  might  be  mistaken ;  tor  she  believed  his 
friend  was  convinced  how  seldom  she  was 
to  blame — and  that  if  -he  knew  all — The 
husband  replied — My  dear.  I  have  no  desire 
of  any  retrospect ;  but  I  believe,  if  you 
knew  all  too,  you  would  not  imagine  my 
friend  so  entirely  on  your  side.  Nay,  says 
she,  since  you  provoke  me,  I  will  mention 
one  instance.  You  may  remember  our  dis- 
pute about  sending  Jacky  to  school  in  cold 
weather,  which  point  I  gave  up  to  you  from 
mere  compassion,  knowing  myself  to  be  in 
the  right;  and  Paul  himself  told  me  after- 
wards, he  thought  me  so.  My  dear,  replied 
the  husband,  I  will  not  scruple  your  veracity; 
but  I  assure  you  solemnly,  on  my  applying  to 
kim,  he  gave  it  absolutely  on  my  side,  and 
said,  he  would  have  acted  in  the  same  man- 
ner. They  then  proceeded  to  produce  num- 
nerless  otiier  instances,  in  all  which  Paul  had, 
on  vows  if  secrecy,  given  his  opinion  on 
both  sides.  In  the  conclusion,  both  believing 
each  other,  they  feli  se  '  •    -'y  on  the  trea- 


chery of  Paul,  and  agreed  that  he  liad  been 
the  occasion  of  almost  every  dispute  whicn 
had  fallen  out  between  tlicm.  They  tiion 
became  extrcMuely  loving,  and  so  full  of  con- 
descension on  hofh  sid(.'s,  that  lliey  vi(;d  with 
each  f)lh(U'  in  censuring  their  own  conduct, 
and  jointly  vented  their  indigualion  on  Paul, 
whom  the  wife,  fearing  a  bloody  conse- 
(juence,  earnestly  entreated  her  husband  to 
sulli:r  quietly  to  dei)art  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  time  fixed  ibr  his  return  to  quar- 
ters, and  then  drop  his  acquainiance. 

'However  ungenerous  this  behaviour  in 
Lennard  may  be  esteemed,  liis  wife  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  him,  (though  with 
difficulty,)  to  follow  her  advice;  but  they 
lioth  expressed  such  unusual  coldness  that 
day  to  Paul,  that  he,  who  was  (juick  of  ap- 
prehension, taking  Lennard  aside,  pressed 
him  so  home,  thai  he  at  last  discovered  the 
secret.  Paul  acknowledged  the  truth,  but 
told  him  the  design  with  which  he  had  done 
it — To  wdiich  the  other  answered,  He  would 
have  acted  more  friendly  to  have  let  him 
into  the  whole  design ;  for  that  he  might 
have  assured  himself  of  fiis  secrecy.  Paul 
replied,  with  some  indignation,  he  had  given 
him  a  sufficient  proof  how  capable  he  was 
of  concealing  a  secret  from  his  wife.  Len- 
nard returned  with  some  warmth — He  had 
more  reason  to  upbraid  him,  for  lie  had 
caused  most  of  the  quarrels  between  them 
by  his  strange  conduct,  and  might,  (if  they 
had  not  discovered  the  affair  to  each  other,) 
have  been  the  occasion  of  tlieir  separation. 
Paul  then  said' — But  something  now  hap- 
pened which  put  a  stop  to  Dick's  reading, 
and  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

In  ivhicli  the  stonj  is  continued. 

Joseph  Andrews  had  borne  wnth  gre^^ 
uneasiness  the  impertinence  of  Beau  Didap- 
per  to  Fanny,  Avho  had  been  talking  pretty 
freely  to  her,  and  offering  her  settlements ; 
but  the  respect  to  the  company  had  restrain- 
ed him  from  interfering,  whilst  the  beau 
confined  himself  to  the  use  of  his  tongue 
only ;  but  the  said  beau  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity whilst  the  ladies'  eyes  were  disposed 
another  way,  olTered  a  rudeness  to  her  wath 
his  hands  ;  which  Joseph  no  sooner  per- 
ceived, than  he  presented  him  with  so  sound 
a  box  on  the  ear,  that  it  conveyed  him  se- 
veral paces  from  where  he  stood.  The  la- 
dies immediately  screamed  out,  rose  from 
their  chairs ;  and  the  beau,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  himself,  drew  his  hanger  ;  wliich 
Adams  observing,  snatched  up  the  lid  of  a 
pot  in  his  left  hand,  and  covering  himsell 
with  it  as  Avith  a  shield,  without  any  wea 
pon  of  offence  in  his  other  hand,  stepped  if 
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Defore  Joseph,  find  2X{)ose(i  liimseir  to  Ifie 
enraged  beau,  wlfcy  threatened  sudi  perdi- 
tion and  destruction,  t.hat  it  iVitrhtened  tfie 
\v:)inen,  wiio  were  all  o-()t  in  a  huddle  too-e- 
tlier,  out  ol  tlieir  wits,  even  to  liear  his  de- 
nunciations ot"  veniTcance.  Joseph  'was  of 
a  didercnt  complexion,  and  begged  Adams 
U)  let  his  rival  come  on  ;  lor  lie  liad  a  good 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  did  not  lear  him. 
Fanny  now  lainted  into  Mrs.  Adams's  arms, 
•md  the  whole  room  was  in  confusion,  when 
i*lr.  Bool)y,  passing  by  Adams,  who  lay 
Biiug  under  the  pot-lid,  came  uj)  to  Didap- 
per,  and  insisted  on  his  sheathing  the  hang- 
er, promising  he  should  have  satisfaction: 
which  Josepli  declared  he  would  give  him, 
and  fight  liim  at  any  weapon  whatever. 
Tiie  beau  now  sheathed  his  hanger,  and 
taking  out  a  pocket  glass,  and  vowino; 
vengeance  all  the  time,  re-adjusted  his  hair; 
the  parson  deposited  his  shield,  and  Joseph 
running  to  Fanny,  soon  brought  her  back 
to  fife.  Lady  Booby  chid  Joseph  for  his 
insult  on  Didapper ;  but  he  answered.  He 
would  have  attacked  an  army  in  the  same 
cause.  '  What  cause  ?'  said  the  lady.  '  Ma- 
dam/ answered  Joseph,  '  he  was  rude  to 
ihat  young  w^oman.' — '  What,'  says  the 
l-ady,  '  I  suppose  he  would  have  kissed  the 
wench ;  and  is  a  gentleman  to  be  struck  for 
such  an  oHer  ?  I  must  tell  you,  Joseph, 
these  airs  do  not  become  you.' — '  Madam,' 
saiil  Mr.  Booby,  'I  saw  the  whole  afiair, 
and  I  do  not  commend  my  brother;  fori 
canno':  perceive  why  he  should  take  upon 
him  ti  be  this  girl's  champion.' — '  I  can 
commend  him,'  says  Adams  ;  'he  is  a  brave 
lad;  and  it  becomes  any  man  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  innocent;  and  he  must  be 
the  basest  coward,  who  would  not  vindicate 
a  woman  with  whom  he  is  on  the  ])rink  of 
marriage.' — '  Sir,'  snys  Mr.  Booby,  '  my 
brother  is  not  a  match  fi)r  such  a  young 
woman  as  this.' — '  No,'  says  Lady  Booby ; 
'■  nor  do  you,  Mr.  Adams,  act  in  your  proper 
character,  ])y  encouraging  any  such  doings; 
and  I  am  very  nuich  surprised  you  should 
concern  yourself  in  it.  I  think  your  wife 
and  family  your  proper  care.' — '  Lideed, 
madam,  your  ladyship  says  very  true,' 
answered  Mrs.  Adams  :  '  he  talks  a  pack  of 
nonsense,  and  the  whole  parish  arc  his  chil- 
dren. I  am  sure  I  don't  understand  what 
he  means  by  it ;  it  would  make  some  women 
suspect  he  had  gone  astray ;  but  I  acquit 
him  of  that ;  I  can  read  scripture  as  well  as 
he,  and  I  never  found  that  the  parson  was 
r>blig'*d  ti  provide  ibr  other  folks'  children  ; 
and  besides,  he  is  but  a  poor  curate,  and 
hath  little  enough,  as  your  ladyship  knows, 
lor  me  and  mine.' 

'  You  say  very  well,  JNIrs.  Adams,'  quoth 
the  Lady  Booby,  avIio  had  not  spoke  a  word 
u>  h*'r  ben)re;  'you  seem  to  be  a  very  sen- 
liihle  ivoman;  ai  d  I  assure  you,  your  hus- 


band is  acting  a  very  foolish  part,  ana  rp 
posing  his  own  interest,  seeing  njy  nepheM- 
is  violently  set  against  this  match;  and, 
indc^'d,  I  can't  blame  him  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
one  suilable  to  our  lamily.'  in  this  manner 
the  lady  pi'oceedcd  with  Mrs.  Adams ; 
Avhiist  the  beau  hopped  about  the  rooni, 
shaking  liis  head,  j)ardy  from  pain  and 
partly  from  anger;  and  Pamela  was  chiding 
Fanny  lor  assurance,  in  aiming  at  sucli  a 
match  as  her  brother.  Poor  Fanny  an- 
swered only  with  tears,  which  harl  long 
since  begun  to  wet  her  handkercliief ; 
which  Joseph  ])erceiving,  took  her  by  the 
arm,  and  wrapping  it  in  his,  carried  iier 
ofi',  swearing  he  would  own  no  relation  to 
any  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  her  he  lov(  (t 
more  than  all  the  world.  He  went  out  with 
Fanny  under  his  left  arm,  brandishing  a 
cudgel  in  his  right,  and  neither  Mr.  Booby 
nor  tlie  beau  thought  proper  to  oppose  liiru. 
Lady  Booby  and  her  company  made  a  very 
short  stay  behind  him  ;  lor  the  lady's  bell 
now  summoned  them  to  dress;  for  wliich 
they  liad  just  time  before  dinner. 

Adams  seemed  now  very  nmch  dejectedj 
which  his  wife  perceiving,  began  to  apply 
some  matrimonial  balsam.  She  told  him, 
he  had  reason  to  be  concerned  ;  for  that  he 
had  probably  ruined  his  famiU'-  with  his 
tricks  almost ;  but  perha])s  he  was  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  his  two  children,  Joseph  and 
Fanny.  His  eldest  daughter  went  on ; 
'Indeed,  father,  it  is  very  hard  to  bring 
strangers  here  to  eat  your  children's  bread 
out  of  their  mouths.  You  iiave  kept  them 
ever  since  they  came  home ;  and  for  any 
thing  I  see  to  the  contrary,  may  keep  them 
a  month  longer :  are  you  obliged  to  give 
her  meat,  tho'f  she  was  never  so  handsome  ? 
But  I  don't  see  she  is  so  nmch  handsomer 
than  other  people.  If  people  WTre  to  be 
kept  for  their  beauty,  she  would  scarce  fare 
better  than  her  neighbours,  I  believe.  As 
for  Mr.  Joseph,  I  Irave  nothing  to  say :  l)e  is 
a  young  man  of  honest  principles,  and  wii! 
pay  some  time  or  other  for  what  he  hath  : 
but  for  the  girl, — why  doth  she  not  return 
to  her  place  she  ran  away  from  ?  I  would 
not  give  such  a  vagabond  slut  a  halfpenny, 
though  I  liad  a  million  of  money !  no,  thoutrh 
she  was  starving.' — 'Indeed,  but  I  would,' 
cries  little  Dick;  'and  father,  rather  than 
poor  Fanny  shall  be  starved,  I  will  give 
her  all  this  bread  and  cheese,' — (offering 
what  he  held  in  his  hand.)  Adams  smilec; 
on  the  boy,  and  told  him,  he  rejoiced  to  see 
lie  was  a  Christian  ;  and  that  if  lie  had  a 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  he  would  have  given 
it  him ;  telling  him  it  was  his  duty  to  lool^ 
upon  all  his  neighbours  as  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  love  them  accordingly.  '  Yes, 
papa,'  says  he,  '  I  love  them  better  than  my 
sisters ;  for  she  is  handsomer  than  any  of 
them.' — 'Is  she  so,  sauce-box?'   savs   the 
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«istrr,  iJivin<T  lilni  a  Lox  on  Ihc  ear;  Avliich 
ihe  lairu'r  would  ])robably  have  rcSLMiled, 
had  not  Joseph,  Fanny,  and  llie  pedlar  at 
Jiat  instant  returned  to!j;eth('r.  Adams  hid 
Ills  wil'e  prei):ire  some  food  I'or  their  dinner; 
bIic  said,  '  Truly  she  could  not,  sIk;  had 
something  else  to  do.'  Adams  rehuked  lier 
for  disputing  his  commands,  and  quoted 
many  t(^xts  of  scripture  to  ])rove,  ''  That 
the  hushand  is  the  head  ol'thi^  wile,  and  she 
is  to  submit  and  obey."  The  wile  answered, 
'It  was  blasj)hemy  to  talk  scripture  out  of 
cliurch;  that  such  things  were  very  proper 
to  be  said  in  the  ])ulpit;  hut  it  was  profane 
<o  talk  of  them  in  common  discourse.'  Joseph 
toKl  Mr.  Adams,  '  He  was  not  come  with 
uny  design  to  give  Mrs.  Adams  any  trouble  ; 
but  to  desire  the  favour  of  all  their  company 
to  the  George,  (an  aleliousc  in  the  parish,) 
where  he  had  bespoke  a  piece  of  bacon  and 
greens  for  their  dinner.'  Mrs.  Adams,  who 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  only  rather 
too  strict  in  economies,  readily  accepted  this 
invitation,  as  did  the  parson  liimself  by  her 
exaniple  ;  and  away  they  walked  together, 
not  omilling  little  Dick,  to  whom  Joseph 
gave  a  shilfing,  when  he  iieard  of  liis  in- 
cended  liberality  to  Fanny. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

JVhcre  the  good-natitred  render  will  see  so7ncihing 
wh'ttk  iviU  give  him  no  great  pleasure. 

The  pedlar  had  been  very  inquisitive  from 
the  time  lie  had  first  heard  that  the  fjreat 
house  in  this  paris^i  helonged  to  the  Lady 
Booby;  and  had  learnt  that  she  was  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  bought  Fanny,  at  ahout  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years,  of  a  travelling  woman  ;  and, 
now  their  homely  hut  hearty  meal  was  end- 
ed, he  told  Fanny,  he  helieved  he  could  ac- 
«[uaint  her  with  her  parents.  The  whole 
I'.ompany,  especially  she  herself,  started  at 
Uiis  olFer  of  the  pedlar's. — He  then  proceed- 
ed thus,  while  they  all  lent  their  strictest 
attention  :  Though  I  am  now  contented 
with  this  hunihle  way  of  getting  my  liveli- 
hood, I  vras  formerly  a  gentleman ;  for  so 
hll  those  of  my  profession  are  called.  In  a 
word,  I  was  a  drummer  in  an  Irish  regiment 
of  foot.  Whilst  I  was  in  this  honourable 
station,  I  attended  an  officer  of  our  regiment 
into  England,  a  recruiting.  In  our  march 
from  Bristol  to  Frome,  (for  since  the  decay 
of  the  woollen  trade,  the  clothing  towns 
have  furnished  the  army  wnth  a  great  num- 
ber of  recruits,)  we  ovc^rtook  on  the  road  a 
woman,  who  seemed  to  he  ahout  tliirty 
'/ears  old  or  thereabouts;  not  very  hand- 
jome,  hut  v/ell  enough  ibr  a  soldier.  As 
(ve  came  up  to  her,  she  mended  her  pace, 
and  falling  into  discourse  with  our  ladies, 
(tor  every  man  of  the  party,  Jiamely,  a  ser- 

icartt,  two  onvate  men,  and  a  drum,  v/ere 
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provided  with  their  woman,  except  mvseif,) 
she  continued  to  travel  on  with  us.  1.  j)er- 
ceiving  she  must  fall  to  my  lot,  advanced 
j)resently  to  her,  and  made  love  to  her  in 
our  military  way,  and  fpiiekly  succeeded  to 
my  wishes.  We  struck  a  bargain  within  :i 
nule,  and  lived  together  as  man  and  v/ife  to 
her  dying  day.' — 'I  suppose,'  says  Adams, 
interrupting  him, '  you  were  married  with  a 
licence  ;  for  I  don't  see  how  you  could  con- 
trive to  have  tlu;  banns  [)ul)lished,  whih;  you 
were  marching  from  place  to  place.' — '  No, 
sir,'  said  the  pedlar,  '  we  took  a  licence  to 
fjo  to  bed  together  without  anv  banns.' '  A  v ' 
ay  !  said  the  parson  :  '  ex  necessitate,  a  li- 
cence maybe  allowable  enough  ;  but  surely, 
surely,  the  other  is  more  the  regular  and 
eligible  way.' — The  pedlar  proceeded  thus  : 
'  she  returned  with  me  to  our  regiment,  and 
removed  with  us  from  quarters  to  quarters, 
till  at  last,  whilst  we  lay  at  Galway,  she  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  died.  When  she  was  on 
her  death-bed  she  called  me  to  her,  and, 
crying  bitterly,  declared  she  could  not  do 
part  this  world  without  discovering  a  secret 
to  me,  which,  she  said,  was  the  only  sin 
which  sat  heavy  on  her  heart.  She  said, 
she  had  formerly  travelled  in  a  company  of 
gipsies,  who  had  made  a  practice  of  steal- 
ing away  children ;  that  for  iier  own  part, 
she  had  been  only  once  guilt}'  of  the  crime ; 
which,  she  said,  she  lamented  more  than  al) 
the  rest  of  her  sins,  since  prohably  it  might 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  parents  ; 
for,  added  she,  it  is  almost  impossihle  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  the  young  creature, 
which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  when 
I  kidnapped  it.  We  kept  her,  (for  she  was 
a  girl,)  above  two  years  in  our  company, 
when  I  sold  her  myself,  for  three  guineas, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Booby,  in  Somersetshire. 
Now,  you  know  whether  there  are  any  mon.' 
of  that  name  in  tliis  county.' 

'  Yes,'  says  Adams,  '  there  are  several 
Boobys  who  are  squires,  but  I  believe  no 
baronet  now  alive ;  besides,  it  answers  so 
exactly  in  every  point,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt;  but  you  have  forgot  to  tell  us  th(^ 
parents  from  whom  the  child  was  stolen.' — 
'  Their  name,'  answered  the  pedlar,  '  was 
Andrews.  They  lived  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  squire ;  and  she  told  me  that  1 
miglit  be  sure  to  find  them  out  by  one  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  that  they  had  a  daughter  of 
a  very  strange  name,  PamHa,  or  Pamela ; 
some  pronounced  it  one  way,  and  some  the 
other.'  Fanny,  who  had  changed  colour  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  name,^now  fainted 
away ;  Joseph  turned  pale,  and  pov)r  Dicky 
began  to  roar;  the  parson  fell  on  his  knees, 
an(l  ejaculated  many  thanksgivings  <hatthis 
discovery  had  been  made  before  the  drean- 
fid  sin  of  incest  was  committed  ;  and  the 
pedlar  was  struck  with  amazement,  not  be- 
inn  able  to  account  for  all  this  cor.fysi«:"n ; 
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tlie  cause  of  wh'.ch  was  presently  opened  by 
t!ie  pai'.son'fi  a;v.i<2;liter,  who  was  the  only 
unconcerned  person,  (for  the  mother  wa« 
ciiafing  Fanny's  temples,  and  taking  the 
utmost  care  of  her;)*  and,  indeed,  Fanny 
was  the  only  creature  whom  the  dfijghter 
would  not  have  pitied  in  her  situation ; 
wherein,  though  we  compassionate  her  our- 
selves, we  shall  leave  her  for  a  little  while, 
and  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  Lady  Booby. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  ftistory  returning  to  the  Lady  Booby,  gives 
some  account  of  the  terrible  conjlict  in  her  breast 
betioeen  love  and  pride;  with  what  happened  on 
the  present  discovei-y. 

The  lady  sat  down  with  her  company  to 
dinner,  but  ate  nothing.  As  soon  as  her 
cloth  was  removed,  she  whispered  Pamela, 
That  she  was  taken  a  little  ill,  and  desired 
lier  to  entertain  her  husband  and  Beau  Di- 
dapper.  She  then  went  up  into  her  cham- 
ber, sent  for  Slipslop,  tlirew  herself  on  the 
bed,  in  the  agonies  of  love,  rage,  and  de- 
spair; nor  could  she  conceal  these  boiling 
passions  longer,  without  bursting.  Slipslop 
now  approached  her  bed,  and  asked  how 
her  ladyship  did  ;  but,  instead  of  revealing 
her  disorder,  as  she  intended,  she  entered 
into  a  long  encomium  on  the  beauty  and 
virtues  of  Joseph  Andrews;  ending,  at  last, 
with  expressing  her  concern  that  so  much 
'enderness  should  be  thrown  away  on  so 
despicable  an  object  as  Fanny.  Slipslop, 
well  knowing  how  to  humour  her  mistress's 
fienzy,  proceeded  to  repeat,  with  exaggera- 
tion, if  possible,  all  her  mistress  had  said, 
and  concluded  with  a  wish  that  Joseph  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  that  she  could  see  her 
lady  in  the  arms  oi"  such  a  husband.  The 
lady  then  started  from  the  bed,  and  taking 
a  turn  or  two  across  the  room,  cried  out, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Sure  he  would  make  any 
woman  happy  V — '  Your  ladyship,'  says  she, 
'  would  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
with  him.  A  fig  for  custom  and  nonsense. 
What  'vails  what  people  say?  Shall  I  be 
afraid  of  eating  sweetmeats,  because  people 
may  say  I  have  a  sweet  tooth  ?  If  I  had  a 
mind  to  marry  a  man,  all  the  world  should 
not  hinder  me.  Your  ladyship  hath  no  pa- 
rents to  tutelar  your  infections;  besides,  he 
is  of  your  ladyship's  family  now,  and  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  any  in  the  country ; 
and  why  should  not  a  woman  follow  her 
mind  as  well  as  a  man?  Why  should  not 
your  ladyship  marry  the  brother,  as  well  as 
your  nephew  the  sister?  I  am  sure,  if  it 
was  a  fragr  ant  crime,  I  would  not  persuade 
>our  ladyship  to  it.' — '  But,  dear  Slipslop,' 
answered  the  lady,  '  if  I  could  prevail  on 
myself  to  commit  such  a  weakness,  there  is 
Uiat  cursed  Fanny  in  the  way,  whom  the 
•4ioi— O,  liow  I  hate  and  despise  him  I' — 


'She!  a  little,  ugly  minx,'  cries  Slipslop. 
'  leave  her  to  me.  I  suppose  your  ladyship 
hath  heard  of  Joseph's  tlttiiig  with  one  ol 
Mr.  Didapper's  servants  about  her;  and  his 
master  hath  ordered  theni  lo  carry  her  away 
by  force  this  evening.  I'll  take  care  they 
shall  not  want  assistance.  I  was  talking 
with  this  gentleman,  who  was  below  just 
when  your  ladyship  sent  lor  me.' — '  Go 
back,'  says  the  Lady  Booby,  'this  instant; 
l()r  I  ex])ect  Mr.  Didapper  will  soon  be  go- 
ing. Do  all  you  can;  for  1  am  resc^lved 
this  wench  shall  not  be  in  our  family;  I  will 
endeavour  to  return  to  the  company;  but 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  she  is  carried  olh' 
Slij)slop  went  away;  and  lier  mistress  bciran 
to  arraign  her  own  conduct  in  the  followmg 
manner : 

'  What  am  I  doing?  How  do  I  suffer  this 
passion  to  creep  innperceptibly  upon  n:e  ! 
How  many  days  are  passed  since  I  could 
have  submitted  to  ask  myself  the  question? 
— Marry  a  footman  1  Distraction!  Can  I 
afterwards  bear  the  eyes  of  my  acquaint- 
ance? But  I  can  retire  from  them;  retire 
with  one,  in  whom  I  propose  more  happi- 
ness than  the  world  without  him  can  give 
me  !  Retire — to  feed  continually  on  beau- 
ties, which  my  inflamed  imagination  sickens 
with  eagerly  gazing  on ;  to  satisfy  every 
appetite,  every  desire,  with  their  utmost 
wish.  Ha  !  and  do  I  dote  thus  on  a  foot- 
man !  I  despise,  I  detest  my  passion. — Yet 
why?  Is  he  not  generous,  gentle,  kind? — 
Kind!  to  whom?  to  the  meanest  wretch,  a 
creature  below  my  consideration.  Doth  he 
not — yes,  he  dotli  prefer  her.  Curse  h'\i 
beauties,  and  the  little  low  heart  that  pos- 
sesses them  ;  which  can  basely  descend  to 
this  despicable  wench,  and  be  ungratefully 
deaf  to  ail  the  honours  I  do  him.  And  can 
I  then  love  this  monster!  No,  I  will  tear 
his  image  from  my  bosom,  tread  on  him, 
spurn  him.  I  will  have  those  pitiful  charms, 
which  now  1  despise,  mangled  in  my  sight; 
for  I  will  not  sufier  the  htile  jade  I  hate,  to 
riot  in  the  beauties  I  contemn.  No,  though 
I  despise  him  myself;  though  I  would  spurn 
him  from  my  feet,  was  he  to  languish  at 
them,  no  other  shall  taste  the  liappiness  I 
scorn.  Why  do  I  say  happiness?  Tome 
it  would  be  misery.  To  sacrifice  my  re])u- 
tation,  my  character,  my  rank  in  life,  to  the 
indulijence  of  a  mean  and  a  vile  appetite ! 
How  I  detest  the  thought !  How  nuich  more 
exquisite  is  the  pleasure  resulting  from  tlie 
reflection  of  virtue  and  prudence,  than  the 
faint  relish  of  what  flows  from  vice  and 
folly !  Whither  did  I  sufler  this  improper, 
this  mad  passion  to  hurry  me,  only  by  ne- 
glecting to  summon  the  aids  of  rej^son  to 
my  assistance?  Reason,  which  hath  nov 
set  before  me  my  desires  in  their  proper 
colours,  and  iinme<llately  helped  me  to  expd 
them.    Yes,  I  thank  Heaven  and  iry  pride;, 
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I  have  now  piirfoctly  conquered  lliia  un- 
worlliy  ])assion  ;  and  if  there  was  noohsta- 
clc  in  its  way,  my  pride  would  (hs(hiin  any 
I)leasures  which  could  he  the  consequence 
of  so  hase,  so  mean,  so  vulgar' — Slipslop 
returned  at  this  instant  in  a  violent  hurry, 
fcnd  with  the  utmost  eagerness  cried  out, 
•  O,  niJ.dam!  I  have  strange  news.  Tom  the 
footman  is  just  come  IVom  the  George ; 
where  it  seems  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  thcin 
are  a  jinketing;  and  lie  says  there  is  a 
strange  man,  who  hath  discovered  that 
Fanny  and  Joseph  are  brother  and  sister.' — 
'  How,  Slipslop  r  cries  the  lady  in  a  sur- 
prise.— '  I  had  not  time,  madam,'  cries  Slip- 
t;lop,  '  to  inquire  about  particles,  but  Tom 
S9ys  it  is  most  certainly  true.' 

This  unexpected  account  entirely  oblite- 
rated all  those  admirable  reflections  which 
the  supreme  power  of  reason  had  so  wisely 
made  just  before.  In  short,  when  despair, 
which  had  more  share  in  producing  the  re- 
solutions of  hatred  we  have  seen  taken,  be- 
gan to  retreat,  the  lady  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then,  fcrgetting  all  the  purport  of  her 
soliloquy,  dismissed  her  woman  again,  with 
orders  to  bid  Tom  attend  her  in  the  par- 
lour, whither  she  now  hastened  to  acquaint 
Pamela  with  the  news.  Pamela  said.  She 
could  not  believe  it;  for  she  liad  never 
heard  that  her  mother  had  lost  any  child, 
or  that  she  had  ever  liad  any  more  than 
Joseph  and  herself.  The  lady  flew  into  a 
very  violent  rage  with  her,  and  talked  of 
upstarts  and  disowning  relations  who  had 
8o  lately  been  on  a  level  with  her.  Pamela 
made  no  answer ;  but  her  husband,  taking 
up  her  cause,  severely  reprimanded  his 
avmt  for  her  behaviour  to  his  wife  :  he  told 
her,  If  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  evening, 
she  should  not  have  staid  a  moment  longer 
in  her  house  ;  that  he  was  convinced  if  this 
young  woman  could  be  proved  her  sister, 
she  would  readily  embrace  her  as  such ; 
and  he  himself  w^ould  do  the  same.  He 
then  desired  the  fellow  might  be  sent  for, 
and  the  young  woman  with  him ;  which 
Lady  Booby  immediately  ordered  ;  and 
thinldng  proper  to  make  some  apology  to 
Pamela  for  what  she  had  said,  it  was  rea- 
dily accepted,  and  all  things  reconciled. 

The  pedlar  now  attended,  as  did  Fanny 
and  Joseph,  who  would  not  quit  her:  the 
parson  likewise  was  induced,  not  only  by 
curiosity,  of  which  he  had  no  small  portion, 
hut  his  duty,  as  he  apprehended  it,  to  fol- 
low them  ;  for  he  continued  all  the  way  to 
exhort  them,  who  were  now  breaking  their 
^.carts,  to  offer  up  thanksgivings,  and  be 
O'^ul  for  so  miraculous  an  escape. 

When  they  arrived  at  Booby-Hall,  they 
were  presently  called  into  the  parlour,  where 
the  pedlar  repeated  the  same  story  he  had 
lold  before,   and  insisted   on  the  truth  ofj 


every  circumstance  ;  so  that  all  wlio  heard 
him  were  extremely  well  satisfied  of  the 
trutli,  except  Pamela,  who  imagined,  as  she 
had  never  heard  either  of  her  parents  men- 
tion such  an  accident,  that  it  must  be  cer- 
tainly fiilse ;  and  except  the  Lady  Booby, 
who  suspected  the  falsehood  of  the  story 
from  her  ardent  desire  that  it  should  be 
true;  and  Joseph,  Avho  feared  its  truth, 
from  his  earnest  wishes  that  it  might  prove 
fiilse. 

Mr.  Booby  now  desired  them  all  to  sus- 
pend their  curiosity  and  absolute  belief  or 
disbelief,  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  ex- 
pected old  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  wife  to 
fetch  himself  and  Pamela  home  in  li,s 
coach,  and  then  they  might  be  certain  of 
certainly  knowing  the  truth  or  f^ilsehood  of 
this  relation;  in  which,  he  said,  as  there 
were  many  strong  circumstances  to  in- 
duce their  credit,  so  he  could  not  perceive 
any  interest  the  pedlar  could  have  in  in- 
venting it,  or  in  endeavouring  to  impose 
such  a  falsehood  on  them. 

The  Lady  Booby,  who  was  very  little 
used  to  such  company,  entertained  them  all 
— viz.  her  nephew,  his  wife,  her  brother  and 
sister,  the  beau,  and  the  parson,  with  great 
good-humour  at  her  ow^l  table.  As  to  the 
pedlar,  she  ordered  him  to  be  made  as  wel- 
come as  possible  by  her  servants.  All  the 
company  in  the  parlour,  except  the  disap- 
pointed lovers,  who  sat  sullen  and  silent, 
were  full  of  mirth  ;  for  Mr.  Booby  had  pre- 
vailed on  Joseph  to  ask  Mr.  Dldapper's  par- 
don, with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
Many  jokes  passed  between  the  beau  and 
the  parson,  chiefly  on  each  other's  dress ; 
these  afforded  much  diversion  to  the  com- 
pany. Pamela  chid  her  brother  Joseph  for 
the  concern  which  he  expressed  at  discover- 
ing a  new  sister.  She  said.  If  he  levied 
Fanny  as  he  ought,  with  a  pure  affection, 
he  had  no  reason  to  lament  being  related  to 
her. — Upon  wfiich  Adams  began  to  dis- 
course on  Platonic  love  ;  whence  he  made  a 
quick  transition  to  the  joys  in  the  next 
Avorld,  and  concluded  with  strongly  assert- 
ing, that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pleasure 
in  this.  At  which  Pamela  and  her  hus- 
band smiled  on  one  another. 

This  happy  pair  proposing  to  retire,  (f()r 
no  other  person  gave  the  least  symptom  of 
desiring  rest,)  they  all  repaired  to  several 
beds  provided  for  them  in  the  same  house ; 
nor  was  Adams  himself  sutTered  to  go  home, 
it  being  a  stormy  night.  Farny,  indeed, 
often  begged  she  might  go  home  with 
the  parson ;  but  her  stay  was  so  strongly 
insisted  on,  that  she  at  last,  by  Joseph's  ad 
vice,  consented. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Containinp^  saieral  curious  night  adventurer,  in 
vihich  Mr.  Adams  fell  into  many  hair-breadth 
^scapes,  partly  oxoing  to  his  goodness,  and  partly 
to  his  inadvertency. 

About  an  hour  after  they  had  all  separa- 
ted, (it  beinij:  now  past  three  in  the  niorn- 
tpg,)  Beau  Didapper,  whose  passion  for 
Fanny  permitted  him  not  to  close  his  eyes, 
but  had  employed  his  imagination  in  con- 
trivances how  to  satisfy  his  desires,  at  last 
liit  on  a  methou  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect 
it.  He  had  ordered  his  servant  to  bring 
him  woi'd  where  Fanny  lay,  and  had  re- 
ceived his  information  ;  he  therefore  arose, 
put  on  his  br'jeches  and  night-gown,  and 
stole  softly  along  the  gallery  which  led  to 
her  apartment ;  and  being  come  to  the  door, 
as  he  imagined  it,  he  opened  it  with  the 
least  iiOise  possible,  and  entered  the  'cham- 
'^er.  A  savour  now  invaded  his  nostrils, 
which  he  did  not  expect  in  the  room  of  so 
Bvveet  a  young  creature,  and  which  might 
have  probably  had  no  good  effect  on  a 
cooler  lover.  However,  he  groped  out  the 
bed  with  difficulty,  for  there  was  not  a 
glimpse  of  light,  and  opening  the  curtains, 
/le  whispered  in  Joseph's  voice,  for  (he  was 
an  excellent  mimic,)  '  Fanny,  my  angel;  I 
am  come  to  inform  thee,  that  I  have  disco- 
vered the  falsehood  of  the  story  we  last  night 
heard.  I  am  no  longer  thy  brother,  but  thy 
lover ;  nor  will  I  be  delayed  the  enjoyment 
of  thee  one  moment  longer.  You  have  suf- 
ficient assurances  of  my  constancy  not  to 
doubt  my  marrying  you,  and  it  would  be 
want  of  love  to  deny  me  the  possession  of 
thy  charms.' — So  saying,  he  cfisencumbered 
himself  from  the  little  clothes  he  had  on, 
and  leaping  into  bed,  embraced  his  angel, 
as  lie  conceived  her,  with  great  rapture.  If" 
he  was  surprised  at  receiving  no  answer, 
lie  was  no  less  pleased  to  find  Iiis  hug  re- 
turned with  equal  ardour.  He  remained 
not  long  in  thjs  sweet  conflision;  for  both 
he  and  his  paramour  presently  discovered 
their  error.  Indeed  it  was  no  other  than 
the  accomplished  Slipslop  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged ;  but  though  £he  immediately  knew 
the  person  whom  she  had  mistakentbr  Jo- 
seph, he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  re- 
presentative of  Fanny.  He  had  so  little 
seen  or  taken  notice  of  this  gentlewoman, 
that  light  itself  would  have  afforded  him  no 
ussictance  in  his  conjecture.  Beau  Didap- 
per no  sooner  had  perceived  his  mistake, 
ihan  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  bed 
with  much  greater  haste  than  he  had  made 
o  it :  but  the  watchful  Slipslop  prevented 
.11  n.  For  that  prudent  woman  being  dis- 
3])pointed  of  those  delicious  ofl(?rings  which 
.her  fancy  had  promised  her  pleasure,  resol- 
ved to  make  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  her 
^'irtue.     lnde':^d,  she  wanted  an  opportunity 


to  heal  some  wounds,  which  her  lite  con- 
duct had,  she  feared,  given  her  reputation  ; 
and  as  she  had  a  wonderful  presence  of 
mind,  she  conceived  the  person  of  the  unfor- 
tunate beau  to  be  luckily  thrown  in  her  way 
to  restore  her  lady's  opinion  of  her  impreg- 
nable chastity.  At  that  instant,  therelbre, 
when  he  offered  to  leap  from  the  bed,  she 
caught  fast  hold  of  his  shirt,  at  the  same 
time  roaring  out,  '  O  thou  villain  !  who  hast 
attacked  my  chastity,  and,  I  believe,  ruined 
me  in  my  sleep  ;  I  will  swear  a  rape  against 
thee,  I  will  prosecute  thee  with  tne  utmost 
vengeance.'  The  beau  attempted  to  get 
loose,  but  she  held  liim  fast,  and  when  he 
struggled,  she  cried  out,  'Murder !  murder ! 
rape  !  robbery!  ruin!'  At  which  words.  Par- 
son Adams,  who  lay  in  the  nex.t  chamber, 
wakeful,  and  meditating  on  the  pedlar's 
discovery,  jumped  (mt  of  bed,  and  without 
staying  to  put  a  rag  of  clothes  on,  hastened 
into  the  ajiartment  whence  the  cries  pro- 
ceeded. He  made  directly  to  the  bed  in  the 
dark,  where  laying  hold  of  the  beau's  skin, 
(for  Slipslop  had  torn  his  shirt  almost  off,) 
and  finding  his  skin  extremely  soft,  and  hear- 
ing him  in  a  low  voice  begging  Slipslap  to 
let  him  go,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  that 
this  was  the  young  wom.an  in  danger  of  ra- 
vishing, and  immediately  falling  on  the  bed, 
and  laying  hold  on  Slipslop's  chin,  where  he 
found  a  rough  beard,  his  belief  was  c-cn- 
firmed  ;  he  therefore  rescued  the  beau,  who 
presently  made  his  escape,  and  then  turning 
towards  Slipslop,  received  such  a  cufT  on 
his  chops,  that  his  wrath  kindling  instantly, 
he  offered  to  return  the  favour  so  stoutly, 
that  had  poor-  Slipslop  received  the  fist, 
which  in  the  dark  passed  by  her  and  fell  on 
the  pillow,  she  would  most  probably  have 
given  up  the  ghost. 

Adams,  missing  his  blow,  fell  d  jectly  on 
Slipslop,  who  cuffed  and  scratched  as  well 
as  she  could  ;  nor  was  he  behindhand  witli 
her  in  liis  endeavours ;  but  happily  the 
darkness  of  the  night  befriended  her.  She 
then  cried,  she  was  a  woman  ;  but  Adams 
answered,  she  was  rather  the  devil,  and  if 
she  Avas,  he  would  grapple  with  him  ;  and 
being  again  irritated  by  another  stroke  oc 
his  chops,  he  gave  her  such  a  remembrance 
in  the  guts,  that  she  began  to  roar  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  house. 
Adams  then,  seiziui?  her  by  the  hair,  (for 
her  double-clout  had  fallen  off  in  the  scuffle,) 
pinned  her  head  down  to  the  bolster,  and 
then  both  called  for  lights  together.  Tht 
Lady  Booby,  who  was  as  wakeful  as  anyol 
her  cruests,  had  been  alarmed  from  the  be- 
o-innino; :  and  beino;  a  woman  of  a  bold 
spirit,  she  slijiped  on  a  night-gown,  petti- 
coat, and  slippers,  and  taking  a  candle, 
which  always  burnt  in  her  chamber,  in  her 
hand,  she  walked  undauntedly  to  Slipslop's 
room  :  where  she  enterec    ust  at  the  instani 
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k^  AJdn»3  hail  discovered,  by  the  two  moim- 

♦Aias  which  Shpsiop  curried  before  her,  that 
nc  AVa«  concerned  with  a  female.  He  then 
omchided  iier  to  be  a  witch,  and  said,  lie 
fancied  those  breasts  gave  suck  to  a  lefrion 
of  devils.  Slipslop  sceint^  Lady  Boohy 
enter  the  room,  cried  Help !  or  lam  ravished, 
with  a  most  audible  voice  ;  and  Adams, 
perceivinix  the  liij^ht,  turned  hastily,  and  saw 
the  ladv,  (as  she  did  him,)  just  as  she  came 
to  the  leet  of  the  bed ;  nor  did  her  modesty, 
when  she  found  the  naked  conchtion  ol 
Adams,  suffer  her  to  approach  farther. — 
Siie  then  bef^an  to  revile  the  parson  as  the 
wickedest  of  all  men,  and  ])articularly  railed 
at  his  impudence  in  choosing  her  house  for 
the  scene  of  his  debaucheries,  and  her  own 
woman  for  the  object  of  his  bestiality.  Poor 
Adams  '  had  before  discovered  the  counte- 
nance of  his  bedfellow,  and  now,  first  recol- 
lecting he  was  naked,  he  was  no  less  con- 
founded than  Lady  Booby  herself,  and  im- 
mediately whipt  under  the  bed  clothes, 
v/hence  the  chaste  Slipslop  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  shut  him  out.  Then  putting  forth 
his  head,  on  which,  by  way  of  ornament,  he 
wore  a  flannel  nightcap,  he  protested  his  in- 
nocence, and  asked  ten  thousand  pardons  of 
Mrs.  Slipslop,  for  the  blows  he  had  struck 
her,  vowing  he  had  mistaken  her  for  a  witch. 
Lady  Booby  then  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  observed  sometiiing  sparkle  with 
great  lustre,  which,  when  she  had  taken  it 
up,  appeared  to  be  a  very  fine  pair  of  dia- 
mond buttons  for  the  sleeves.  A  little  fir- 
ther  she  saw  lie  the  sleeve  itself  of  a  shirt 
with  laced  rufiles.  'Heyday''  says  she, 
'  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?' — 'O,  madam'.' 
says  Slipslop,  '  I  dont't  know  what  hath 
happened,  I  have  been  so  terrilicd.  Here 
may  have  been  a  dozen  men  in  the  room.' 
— '  To  whom  belongs  this  laced  sliirt  and 
jewels  ?'  says  the  lady. — '  Undoubtedly,' 
cries  the  parson,  'to  the  young  ge.illeman, 
whom  1  mistook  for  a  woman  on  coming 
into  the  room,  whence  proceeded  all  the  sub- 
sequent mistakes  ;  for  if  I  had  suspected 
him  for  a  man,  I  would  hav^e  seized  him,  had 
he  been  another  Hercules,  though  indeed,  he 
seems  rather  to  resemble  Hylas.'  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  reason  of  his  rising 
from  bed,  and  t!i8  rest,  till  the  lady  carje 
into  the  room  ;  at  which,  and  the  figures  of 
Slipslop  and  her  gallant,  whose  heads  only 
were  visible  at  the  opposite  corners  of  the 
bed,  she  could  not  refrain  from  laughter  ; 
nor  did  Slipslop  persist  in  accusing  the  par- 
son of  any  motions  towards  a  rape.  The 
.ady  therefore  desired  him  to  return  to  his 
Led  as  soon  as  she  was  departed,  and  then 
ordering  Slipslop  to  rise  and  attend  her  in 
her  own  room,  she  returned  herself  thither. 
When  she  was  gone,  Adams  renewed  his 
petitions  for  pardon  to  Mrs.  Slipslop,  who, 
with  a  mo^*  Christian  temper,  not  only  for- 


gave, but  began  to  move  with  much  ct  ur- 
tcsy  towards  him,  which  he  taking  as  a  hint 
to  Ix'gonc,  iunnediately  quitted  the  bed,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  Avay  towards  his  own; 
but  unluckily,  instead  of  turning  to  tJie 
right,  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  went  to  tlie 
apartment  where  Fanny  lay,  who  (as  ttic 
reader  may  remember)  hadv.  not  slept  a 
wink  the  preceding  night,  and  who  was  so 
bagged  out  with  what  had  happened  to  her 
in  the  dav,  that,  notwithstanding  all  thoughts 
of  her  jToseph,  she  Avas  fallen  into  so  })ro- 
found  a  sleep,  that  all  the  noise  in  the  ad- 
joining room  had  not  been  able  to  disturb 
her.  Adams  groped  out  the  bed,  and  turn- 
ing the  clothes  down  softly,  a  custom  Mrs. 
Adams  had  long  accustomed  him  to,  crept 
in,  and  deposited  his  carcase  on  the  bed- 
post, a  place  which  that  good  woman  had 
always  assigned  him. 

As  the  cat  or  lap-dog  of- some  lovely 
nymph,  for  whom  ten  tiiousand  lovers  lan- 
guish, lies  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  charm- 
ing maid,  and,  ignorant  of  the  scene  of  de- 
light on  which  they  repose,  meditates  the 
future  capture  of  a  mouse,  or  surprisal  of  a 
plate  of  bread  and  butter ;  so  Adams  lay 
by  the  side  of  Fanny,  ignorant  of  the  para- 
dise to  which  he  was  so  near;  nor  could 
the  em.anation  of  sweets  which  flowed  frorr. 
her  breath,  overpower  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
which  played  in  the  parson's  nostrils.  And 
now  sleep  had  not  overtaken  the  good  niaa. 
when  Joseph,  w4io  had  secretly  appointed 
Fanny  to  come  to  her  at  the  break  of  day, 
rapped  softly  at  the  chamber  door,  wliich, 
when  he  had  repeated  twice,  Adams  crierl, 
come  in,  whoever  you  are.  Joseph  thouglit 
he  had  mistaken  the  door,  though  she  had 
given  him  the  most  exact  directions  ;  how- 
ever, knowing  his  friend's  voice,  he  opened 
it,  and  saw  some  female  vestments  lying  on 
a  chair.  Fanny  waking  at  the  same  instant 
and  stretchiniT  out  her  hand  on  Adams'o 
beard,  she  cried  out, — '  O  heavens  !  where 
am  I  ?' — '  Bless  me  !  where  am  I  ?'  said  the 
parson.  Then  Fanny  screamed,  Adams 
leaped  out  of  bed,  and  Joseph  stood,  as  the 
tragedians  call  it,  like  the  statue  of  surprise, 
'  How  came  she  into  my  room  ?'  cric(l 
Adams.  '  How  came  you  into  hers  ?'  cried 
Joseph  in  an  astonishment.  '  I  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,'  answered  Adams,  '  but  that 
she  is  a  vestal  for  me.  As  I  am  a  Ciiristian 
I  know  not  whether  she  is  a  man  or  a  "wo- 
man. He  is  an  infidel  who  doth  not  be- 
lieve in  witchcraft.  They  as  surely  exist 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Saul.  My  clothe j  are 
bewitched  away  too,  and  Fanny's  brougnt 
into  their  place.'  For  he  still  insisted  he 
was  in  his  own  apartment ;  but  Fanny  de- 
nied 't  vehemently,  and  said,  his  attemjjtint 
to  persuade  Joseph  of  such  a  falseliood 
convinced  her  of  his  wicked  desiuns.  'Huw 
said  Joseph  in  a  rage,  'hath  he'oflered  an 
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nidcncss  to  you?' — She  answered,  She  could 
,'iot  accuse  him  of  any  more  than  viilan- 
ously  .stealinij  to  bed  to  lier,  which  she 
thought  rudeness  sulFicicnt,  and  what  no 
man  wou^d  do  without  a  wicked  intention. 

.Joseph's  great  opinion  of  Adams  was 
not  easily  to  be  staggered,  and  when  he 
iioard  from  Fanny,  that  no  harm  jiad  hap- 
pened, he  grew  a  little  cooler;  yet  f^till  iic 
wns  confounded,  and  as  he  knew  Iheliouse, 
and  that  the  women's  apartments  >vere  on 
this  side  Mrs.  Slipslop's  room,  and  ihc  men's 
o)i  the  other,  he  was  convinced  that  lie  was 
in  Fanny's  chamber.  Assuring  Adams  there- 
f()re  of  this  truth,  he  begged  him  to  give 
some  account  ht)w  he  came  there.  Adams 
then,  standing  in  his  shirt,  which  did  not 
offend  Fanny,  as  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
v/erc  drawn,  related  all  that  had  happened; 
ivnd  when  he  had  ended,  Joseph  told  him,  it 
was  plain  he  had  mistaken,  by  turning  to 
f  he  right  instead  of  the  left.  '  Odso  !'  cries 
Adams,  '  that's  true :  as  sure  as  sixpence, 
you  have  hit  on  the  very  thing.'  He  then 
traversed  the  room,  rubbing  his  liands,  and 
begged  Fanny's  pardon,  assuring  her  he  did 
not  know  whether  she  was  man  or  woman. 
That  innocent  creature  firmly  believing  all 
he  said,  told  him,  she  was  no  longer  angry, 
and  begged  Joseph  to  conduct  him  into  liis 
own  apartment,  where  he  should  stay  him- 
self till  she  had  put  her  clothes  on.  Joseph 
n.nd  Adams  accordingly  departed,  and  the 
bt.t.er  soon  was  convinced  of  the  mistake  he 
had  e-ommitted ;  however,  whilst  he  was 
(h-essing  himself,  he  often  asserted,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  witchcralt  notwith- 
standing, and  did  not  see  liow  a  Christian 
couid  deny  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  ftrnvffl  of  gaffer  and  gammer  .Indrcws,  irith 
(uwtlier  per.mti  not  much  expected  ;  and  a  perfect 
:>olulion  of  the  di[JicvUies  raised  by  the  pedlar. 
As  soon  as  Fanny  was  dressed,  Joseph 
returned  to  her,  and  they  had  a  long  con- 
versation together,  the  conclusion  of  which 
was,  that  if  they  found  themselves  to  be 
really  brother  and  sister,  tliey  vowed  a  per- 
petual celibacy,  and  to  live  together  all  their 
(lays,  and  indulge  a  Platonic  friendship  for 
each  other. 

The  company  were  all  very  merry  at 
nreakfast,  and  Joseph  and  Faimy  rather 
more  cheerful  than  the  preceding  night, 
i'iie  Lady  Booby  produced  the  diamond 
button,  which  the  beau  most  readily  owned, 
wnd  alleged  that  he  was  very  subject  to 
\yalk  in  riis  sleep.  Indeed,  he  was  liir  from 
being  ashamed  of  liis  amour,  and  rather 
endeavoured  to  insinuate  that  more  than 
was  really  true  had  passed  between  Jiim 
and  the  fair  Slipslop. 
Tiieir  lea  was  scarce  over  when  news 


came  of  the  arrival  of  old  Mr.  Andrews  arc 
his  wile.  They  were  imme  iiately  intro 
duced,  and  kindly  received  by  the  Lauy 
Booby,  whose  heart  went  now  pit-a-pat,  as 
did  those  of  Jose])h  and  Fanny.  They  felt 
perhaps  little  less  anxiety  in  this  interval 
than  GiLdipus  himself,  whilst  liis  fate  was 
revealing. 

Mr.  Booby  first  opened  the  cause,  by 
informing  the  old  (jentlem.an  that  he  had  a 
child  in  the  company  more  than  he  knew 
of,  and  taking  Fanny  by  the  hand,  told  him, 
This  was  that  daughter  of  liis  who  had  been 
stolen  away  by  gipsies  in  her  infancy.  Mr. 
Andrews,  after  expressing  some  astonish 
ment,  assured  his  honour  that  he  had  n-cver 
lost  a  daughter  by  gipsies,  nor  ever  had 
any  other  children  than  Joseph  and  Pamela. 
These  words  were  a  cordial  to  tlie  two 
lovers ;  but  had  a  different  effect  on  Lady 
Booby.  She  ordered  the  pedlar  to  be  called, 
who  recounted  his  stDry  as  he  had  done 
before. — At  the  end  of  wfiich,  old  Mrs.  An- 
dreAvs,  running  to  Fanny,  embraced  her, 
crying  out,  '  She  is,  she  is  my  child  !'  The 
company  were  all  amazed  at  this  disagree- 
ment between  the  man  and  his  wife ;  and 
the  blood  had  now  forsaken  the  cheeks  o.' 
the  lovers,  when  the  old  woman  turning  tc 
her  husband,  who  was  more  surprised  than 
all  the  rest,  and  having  a  little  recoverec 
her  own  spirits,  delivered  herself  as  follows  ■ 
'  You  may  remember,  my  dear,  when  you 
went  a  sergeant  to  Gibraltar,  you  left  me 
big  with  cfiild ;  you  staid  abroad,  yoi. 
know,  upw*ards  of  three  years.  In  your 
absence  J  was  brought  to  bed,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, of  this  daughter;  whom  I  am  sure  1 
have  reason  to  remember,  lor  I  suckled  her 
at  this  very  breast  till  the  day  she  was  stolen 
from  me.  One  afternoon,  wiien  the  child. 
was  about  a  year,  or  a  j^ear  and  a  half  old, 
or  thereabouts,  two  gipsy  women  came  to 
the  door,  and  oilered  to  tell  my  fortune 
One  of  them  had  a  child  in  her  lap.  I 
showed  them  my  hand  and  desired  to  know 
if  you  was  ever  to  come  home  again,  which 
I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yester- 
day: they  faithfully  promised  me  that  you 
should. 

'  I  left  the  girl  in  the  cradle,  and  went  to 
draw  them  a  cup  of  liquor,  the  best  I  had  : 
when  I  returned  with  the  pot,  (I  am  sure  1 
was  not  Jiirscut  longer  than  whilst  I  am  tell- 
ing it  to  you,)  tiie  women  were  gone.  I 
was  afraid  they  had  stolen  something,  and 
looked,  and  looked,  but  to  n«>  purpose,  and 
heaven  knows  I  had  very  little  for  them  to 
steal.  At  last,  hearing  the  child  cry  in  the 
cradle,  I  went  to  take  it  up — but,  O  the 
living  !  how  v.-as  I  surprised  to  find,  insteasT 
of  my  own  girl,  that  I  had  put  into  the 
cradle,  wh.o  was  as  fine  a  fat  thriving  child 
as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day,  a  poor, 
sickly  boy,  that  did  not  seem  to  hive  a» 
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ho\ir  to  live.  I  ran  out,  piiUhifj;  my  hair  ofT, 
ami  crying  like  any  mad  after  tlie  women, 
but  never  could  hear  a  word  of  them  from 
that  (hiy  to  this.  Wlien  1  came  hack,  the 
l)(>or  infant,  (which  is  o(U'  Jose[)h  thi'ie,  as 
;t()ut  a.s  he  now  stands,)  hfted  up  it.'  eyjs 
ij)()M  me  so  pileously,  that  to  be  sure,  not- 
»vithstandin<^  n>y  passion,  I  could  not  iind 
.n  my  heart  to  do  it  any  mischief.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  happening  to  come  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  liearing  the  case,  advised 
I'le  to  take  care  of  this  poor  child,  and  God 
would  perhaps  one  day  restore  me  my  own. 
Upon  which,  I  took  the  child  up,  and  suckled 
it,  to  be  sure,  all  the  world  as  ii"it  had  been 
oorn  of  my  own  natural  body;  and,  as  true 
as  I  am  alive,  in  a  little  time  i  loved  the  boy 
all  to  nothing,  as  if  it  had  been  my  own 
girl. — Well,  as  I  was  saying,  times  growing 
very  hard,  I  iiaving  two  children,  and  no- 
thing but  my  own  work,  which  was  little 
enough,  God  knows,  to  maintain  them,  w^as 
obliged  to  ask  relief  of  the  parish ;  but,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  me,  they  removed  me,  by 
justices'  warrants,  fifteen  miles,  to  the  place 
where  I  now  live,  where  I  had  not  been  long 
Bettled,  before  you  came  home.  Joseph,  (for 
that  was  the  name  I  gave  him  myself — the 
Lord  knows  whether  he  was  baptized  or  no, 
or  by  what  name,)  Joseph,  I  say,  seemed  to 
me  about  five  years  old  Avhen  you  returned; 
for  I  believe  he  is  two  or  three  years  older 
than  our  daughter  here,  (for  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  she  is  the  same,)  and  when  you 
saw  him,  you  said  he  was  a  chopping  boy, 
without  ever  minding  his  age ;  and  so  I, 
seeing  you  did  not  suspect  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  thought  I  might  e'en  as  well  keep  it 
to  myself,  for  fear  you  should  not  love  him 
as  well  as  I  did.  And  all  this  is  veritably 
true,  and  I  will  take  my  oath  of  it  before  any 
justice  in  the  kingdom.' 

The  pedlar,  who  had  been  summoned  by 
the  order  of  Lady  Booby,  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  gammer  Andrews's 
story;  and  when  she  had  finished,  asked 
her,  If  the  supposititious  child  had  no  mark 
on  its  breast?  To  which  she  answered, 
•  Yes.  he  had  as  fine  a  strawberry  as  ever 
grew  in  a  garden.'  This  Joseph  acknow- 
ledged, and,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  company,  showed  to  them. 
'  Well,'  says  gaffer  Andrews,  who  was  a  co- 
mical, sly  old  fellow,  and  very  likely  desired 
to  have  no  more  children  than  he  could  keep, 
'  you  have  proved,  I  think,  very  plainly,  that 
this  boy  doth  not  belong  to  us ;  but  how  are 
vou  certain  that  the  girl  is  ours  ?'  Tiie 
parson  then  brought  the  pedlar  forward, 
and  desired  him  to  repeat  the  story  which 
he  had  communicated  to  him  the  preceding 
day  at  the  alehouse ;  which  he  complied 
with,  and  related  what  t^ae  reader,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Adams,  hath  seen  before.  lie  then 
:onfirraed,  from  his  wife's  report,  all  the  cir- 


cumstances of  ilie  cxcliange,  and  of  tfie 
strawberry  on  Joseph's  breast.  At  the  re- 
I>etition  of  the  word  strawberry,  AdLin'j, 
who  had  seen  it  without  any  emotion,  start- 
ed, and  cried,  '  Bless  me !  something  comts 
into  my  head.'  But,  bef()re  he  had  time  t. 
bring  any  thing  out,  a  servant  called  hm 
forth.  VVhen  he  was  gone,  the  pedlar 
assured  Joseph,  that  his  j)arents  were  pei- 
sons  of  much  greater  circumstances  than 
those  he  had  hitherto  mistaken  for  such ;  for 
that  he  had  been  stolen  from  a  gcntleman'.'s 
house,  by  those  whom  they  call  gipsies,  and 
had  been  kept  by  them  during  a  whole  year, 
when,  looking  on  him  as  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, they  had  exchanged  him  for  the  other 
healthier  child,  in  the  manner  before  related. 
He  said,  as  to  the  name  of  his  father,  iiis 
wife  had  either  never  known  or  forgot  it ; 
but  that  she  had  acquainted  him,  he  lived 
about  forty  miles  li-om  the  place  where  the 
exchange  had  been  made,  and  which  way, 
promising  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavoui- 
ing  with  him  to  discover  the  place. 

But  Fortune,  which  seldom  doth  good  or 
ill,  or  makes  men  happy  or  miserable  by 
halves,  resolved  to  spare  him  this  lahoui. 
The  reader  may  please  to  recollect,  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  intended  a  journey  to  tiie 
west,  in  which  he  was  to  pass  through  Mr. 
Adams's  parish,  and  had  promised  to  call  on 
him.  He  was  now  arrived  at  the  Lady 
Booby's  gates  for  that  purpose,being  direct- 
ed thither  from  the  parson's  house,  and  had 
sent  in  the  servant  Vv'hom  we  have  above 
seen  call  Mr.  Adams  forth.  This  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  stolen 
child,  and  had  uttered  the  word  strawberry, 
than  Mr.  Wilson,  with  wildness  in  liis  looks, 
and  the  utmost  eagerness  in  his  words, 
begged  to  be  showed  into  the  room,  where 
he  entered  without  the  least  regard  to  any 
of  the  company  but  Joseph,  and  embracing 
him  with  a  complexion  all  pale  and  trem- 
bling, desired  to  see  the  mark  on  his  breast^ 
the  parson  followed  him  capering,  rubbing 
liis  hands,  and  crying  out.  Hie  est  quern 
quceris  ;  inventus  est,  8fc.  Joseph  complied 
with  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  no 
sooner  saw  the  mark,  than,  abandoning 
himself  to  the  most  extravagant  rapture  of 
passion,  he  embraced  Joseph  with  inex- 
pressible ecstacy,  and  cried  out  in  tears  of 
joy,  '  I  have  discovered  my  son,  I  have 
him  again  in  my  arms  1'  Joseph  was  not 
sufficiently  apprised  yet,  to  taste  the  same 
delight  with  his  father,  (for  so  in  reality  he 
was ;)  however,  he  returned  some  warmth 
to  his  embraces:  but  he  no  sooner  perceived, 
from  his  fltther's  acccount,  the  agreement 
of  every  circumstance,  of  person,  time,  and 
place,  than  he  threw  himself  at  his  loet, 
and  embracing  his  knees,  with  tears,  begged 
his  blessing,  which  was  given  with  nn.'f.l; 
affection,  and  received  witli  such  respe;L 
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•nixed  \v.th  such  temlerness  on  both  sides, 
iliat  it  atitcted  all  oresent:  hut  none  ix) 
much  as  Lady  Booby,  who  left  the  room  in 
an  agony,  which  was  but  too  much  pcr- 
f'eived,  and  not  very  cliaritably  accounted 
l<«r  by  some  of  the  company. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Being  the  last.    In  lohich  this  true  hislcn-y  in  hrcught 
to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Fanny  was  very  little  behind  her  Joseph 
in  the  duty  she  expressed  towards  her  pa- 
rents, and  the  joy  she  evidenced  in  discover- 
ing them.  Gammer  Andrews  kissed  her; 
and  said,  Slie  was  heartily  glad  to  see  her, 
l>ut  for  her  part,  she  could  never  love  any 
one  better  than  .Joseph.  Gafler  Andrews 
testified  no  remarkable  emotion  :  lie  blessed 
and  kissed  her,  but  comi)laincd  bitterly  that 
he  wanted  his  pipe,  not  having  had  a  whifl" 
lliat  morning. 

Mr.  Booby,  who  knew  nothing  of  Iiis 
aunt's  fondness,  imputed  her  abrupt  depar- 
ture to  her  pride,  and  disdain  of  the  family 
into  which  he  was  married  ;  he  was  there- 
fore desirous  to  be  gone  with  the  utmost, 
celerity :  and  now,  having  congratulated 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Joseph  on  the  discovery, 
he  saluted  Fanny,  called  her  sister,  and  in- 
troduced her  as  such  to  Pamela,  who  be- 
haved with  great  decency  on  the  occasion. 

He  now  sent  a  message  to  his  aunt,  who 
returned,  that  she  wished  him  a  good  jour- 
ney, but  was  too  disordered  to  see  any  com- 
pany: he  therefore  prepared  to  set  out, 
having  invited  Mr.  W^ilson  to  liis  house ; 
and  Pamela  and  Joseph  both  so  insisted  on 
his  complying,  that  he  at  last  consented, 
having  first  obtained  a  messenger  from  Mr. 
Booby,  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  news  : 
which,  as  he  knew  it  would  render  her  com- 
pletely happy,  he  could  not  prevail  on  Iiim- 
solf  to  delay  a  moment  in  acquainting  her 
with. 

The  company  were  ranged  in  this  man- 
ner :  the  two  old  people  with  their  two 
daughters,  rode  in  the  coach  ;  t!ie  Squire, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Joseph,  Parson  Adams,  and 
the  pedlar,  proceeded  on  horsebnck. 

In  their  way  Joseph  informed  his  father 
of  his  intended  match  with  Fanny ;  to 
which,  though  he  exj)ressed  some  reluctance 
at  first,  on  the  eagerness  of  his  son's  in- 
stances, lie  consented  ;  saying,  if  she  was 
fto  good  a  creature  as  she  appeared,  and  he 
described  licr,  he  thought  the  disadvantages 
of  oirth  and  lortune  might  be  compensated. 
He  hoAvever  insisted  on  the  match  being  de- 
ferred till  he  had  seen  his  mother  ;  in  which 
Joseph  perceiving  him  positive,  with  great 
duty  obeyed  him,  to  the  great  delight  of 
Parson  Adams,  who  by  these  means  saw  an 
«>0]X)r^unity  oi'  fulfilling  the  church  forms. 


and   marrymg  his  parishioners    ivithoul  9 
licence 

Mr.  Adams  greatly  exuitingon  irns  occa- 
sion, (l(>r  such  ceremonies  were  matters  .)! 
no  small  moment  with  liim,)  accider'^lly 
gave  spurs  to  his  liorse,  which  the  gener- 
ous beast  disdaining, — l()r  he  wa6  of  high 
mettle,  and  had  been  used  to  more  expert 
riders  than  the  gentlen)an  who  at  present 
bestrode  him,  for  whose  horsemanship  lie 
had  perhaps  some  contern})t, — immediately 
ran  away  full  speed,  and  played  so  many 
antic  tricks,  that  he  tund)led  the  parson  from 
his  back;  which  Joseph  perceiving,  came 
to  his  relief. 

This  accident  afforded  infinite  merriment 
to  the  servants,  and  no  less  frightened  poor 
Fanny,  who  beheld  him  as  he  passed  by  tlie 
coach  ;  but  the  mirth  of  the  one  and  terror 
of  the  other  were  soon  determined,  when 
the  parson  declared  he  had  received  no 
damage. 

The  horse  having  freed  liimself  from  his 
unworthy  rider,  as  he  probabh*  thoiigja 
him,  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  his  W5;y ; 
but  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman  and  his 
servants,  who  were  travelling  the  opposite 
way,  and  were  now  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  coach.  They  soon  met ;  and  as  one  of 
the  servants  delivered  Adams  his  horse,  his 
master  hailed  him,  and  looking  up,  presently 
recollected  he  was  the  justice  of  peace  be- 
fore whom  he  and  Fanny  had  made  their 
appearance.  The  parson  presently  saluted 
him  very  kindly  ;  and  the  justice  infonned 
him,  that  he  had  found  the  fellow  who  at- 
tempted to  swear  against  him  and  the  young 
woman  the  very  next  day,  and  had  com- 
mitted him  to  Salisbury  jail,  where  he  was 
charged  with  many  robberies. 

Many  compliments  having  passed  be- 
tween tbe  parson  and  the  justice,  the  latter 
proceeded  on  his  journey :  and  the  former 
having  with  some  disdain  refused  Josepl)'s 
offer  of  changing  horses,  and  declared  he 
was  as  able  a  horseman  as  any  in  the  king 
dom,  remounted  his  beast ;  and  now  tJie 
company  again  proceeded,  and  happily  ar- 
rived at  their  journey's  end.  Mr.  Adams, 
by  good  luck  rather  than  by  good  riding, 
escnping  a  second  fall. 

The  compnny  arriving  at  Mr.  Booby's 
house,  were  all  received  l>vhim  in  the  most 
courteou.'g,  and  entertained  in  the  most 
splendid  manner,  after  the  custom  of  the  old 
English  hospitality,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  some  very  few  families  in  the  remote 
parts  of  England.  They  all  passed  tliat 
day  with  the  uimost  satisfaction  ;  it  being 
perhaps  impossible  to  find  any  set  of  people 
more  solidly  and  sincerely  happy.  Joseph 
and  Fanny  found  means  to  be  alone  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  which  were  the  short- 
est but  the  sweetest  imaginable. 

In  the  morning  Mr.W^ilson  proposed  tohiji 
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fcm  to  make  a  visit  witli  him  to  his  mother; 
which,  luHwithstaiuliiig  his  tlutiful  inclina- 
tions, and  a  longin<r  desire  lie  had  to  see  her, 
a  little  concerned  him,  as  he  must  be  ol>li<red 
to  leave  his  Fanny ;  but  the  <roodness  of  Mr. 
booby  relieved  him  ;  lor  he  proposed  to  send 
his  owi;  coach  and  six  lor  Mrs.  Wilson, 
whom  Pamela  so  very  earnestly  invited,  that 
JMr.  Wilson  at  length  agreed  with  the  en- 
treaties of  Mr.  Booby  and  Joseph,  and  suf- 
fered the  coach  to  go  empty  for  his  wife. 

On  Saturday  night  the  coach  returned 
with  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  added  one  more  to 
this  happy  assembly.  Tlie  reader  may  ima- 
gine much  better  and  quicker  too  than  I  can 
describe,  the  many  embraces  and  tears  of 
joy  which  succeeded  her  arrival.  It  is  sul- 
licient  to  say,  she  was  easily  j)revailed  with 
to  follow  her  husband's  example,  in  consent- 
ng  to  the  match. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Adams  performed  the 
service  at  the  squire's  parish  church,  the 
curate  of  which  very  kindly  exchanged  duty, 
and  rode  twenty  miles  to  the  Lady  Booby's 
parish  so  to  do ;  being  particularly  charged 
not  to  omit  publishing  the  banns,  being  the 
third  and  last  time. 

At  length  the  happy  day  arrived,  which 
was  to  put  Joseph  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  wishes.  He  arose,  and  dressed  himself 
in  a  neat  but  plain  suit  of  Mr.  Booby's, 
which  exactly  fitted  him  ;  for  he  refused  all 
finery ;  as  did  Fanny  likewise,  who  could  be 
prevailed  on  by  Pamela  to  attire  herself  in 
nothing  richer  than  a  white  dimity  night- 
gown. Her  shift  indeed,  which  Pamela 
presented  her,  was  of  the  finest  kind,  and 
had  an  edging  of  lace  round  the  bosom.  She 
likewise  equipped  her  with  a  pair  of  fine 
white  thread  stockings,  which  were  all  she 
would  accept ;  for  she  wore  one  of  her  own 
short  round-eared  caps,  and  over  it  a  httle 
Btrav/  hat,  lined  with  cherry-colored  silk, 
and  tied  with  a  cherry-colored  ribband.  In 
triis  dress  she  came  forth  from  her  cham- 
ber, blushing  and  breathing  sweets ;  and 
was  by  Joseph,  whose  eyes  sparkled  fire, 
led  to  church,  the  whole  fam  ly  attending, 
where  Mr.  Adams  performed  ,he  ceremony ; 
at  wliich  nothing  was  so  remarkable,  as  the 
extraordinary  and  unatfected  modesty  of 
Fanny,  unless  the  true  Christian  piety  of 
Adams,  who  publicly  rebuked  Mr.  Booby 
and  Pamela  for  laughing  in  so  sacred  a 
place  and  an  so  solemn  an  occasion.  Our 
parson  would  have  done  no  less  to  the  high- 
est prince  on  earth ;  for  though  he  paid  all 
submission  and  deference  to  his  superiors  in 
other  matters,  where  the  least  spice  of  re- 
ligion intervened  he  immmediately  lost  all 
respect  of  persons.  It  was  his  maxim,  that 
he  was  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  and  could 
not.  without  departing  from  his  duty,  give 
np  the  least  article  of  his  honour,  or  of  his 
eause  to  the  greatest  earthly  potentate.  In- 


deed, lie  always  asserted,  that  Mr.  Adams 
at  church  with  his  surj>lice  on,  and  Mr. 
Adams  without  that  ornament,  "in  any  other 
place,  were  two  very  dillerent  ])ersons. 

When  the  church  rites  were  over,  Joseph 
led  iiis  blooming  bride  back  to  Mr.  i3ooby's, 
(for  the  distance  was  so  very  little  the^  did 
not  think  proper  to  use  a  coach  ;)  the  whole 
comjjany  attended  them  likewise  on  foot; 
and  now  a  most  magnificent  entertainment 
was  provided,  at  which  Parson  Adams  de- 
monstrated an  appetite  surprising,  as  weli 
as  surpassing  every  one  ])resent.  Indeed 
the  only  persons  who  betrayed  any  defi- 
ciency on  this  occasion,  were  those  on  whose 
account  the  feast  was  provided.  Tliey 
pampered  their  imaginations  with  the  much 
more  exquisite  repast  which  the  approacn 
of  night  promised  them  ;  the  thoughts  o( 
which  filled  both  their  minds,  though  with 
different  sensations ;  the  one  all  desire, 
while  the  other  had  lier  wishes  tempered 
with  fears. 

At  length,  after  a  day  passed  with  the 
utmost  merriment,  corrected  by  the  strict- 
est decency;  in  which,  however,  Darson 
Adams,  being  well  filled  with  ale  and  oud 
ding,  had  given  a  loose  to  more  facetLDus- 
ness  than  was  usual  to  him  ;  the  happy,  the 
blessed  moment  arrived,  when  Fanny  re- 
tired with  her  mother,  her  mother-in-iaw, 
and  her  sister. 

She  was  soon  undressed  ;  for  she  had  no 
jewels  to  deposit  in  their  caskets,  nor  fine 
laces  to  fold  with  the  nicest  exactness.  Un- 
dressing to  her  was  properly  discovering, 
not  putting  off  ornaments ;  for  as  all  her 
charms  were  the  gift  of  nature,  she  could 
divest  herself  of  none. — How,  reader,  shaU 
I  give  thee  an  adequate  idea  of  this  lovely 
young  creature  ?  the  bioom  of  roses  and 
lilies  might  a  little  illustrate  her  complexion, 
or  their  smell  her  sweetness :  but  to  com- 
prehend her  entirely,  conceive  youth,  health, 
bloom,  neatness,  and  innocence,  in  her  bri- 
dal bed  ;  conceive  all  these  in  their  utmost 
perfection,  and  you  may  place  the  charmin;^ 
Fanny's  picture  before  your  eyes. 

Joseph  no  sooner  heard  she  was  in  bed. 
than  he  fled  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
her.  A  minute  carried  him  into  her  arms, 
where  we  shall  leave  this  happy  couple  to 
enjoy  the  private  rew'ards  of  their  con- 
stancy; rewards  so  great  and  sweet,  that  1 
apprehend  Joseph  neither  envied  the  noblest 
duke,  nor  Fanny  the  finest  dutchess,  thai 
night. 

The  third  day,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  wife, 
wnth  their  son  and  daughter, returned  home; 
where  they  now  live  together  in  a  state  of 
bliss  scarce  ever  equalled.  Mr.  Booby  hath 
with  unprecedented  generosity  given  Fanny 
a  fortune  of  two  thousand  pounds,  wliich  Jo- 
seph hath  laid  out  in  a  little  estate  in  the  same 
parish  with  his  father,  which  he  now  occu 
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pies,  (Ills  father  having  stocked  it  for  him ;) 
and  Fanny  presides  with  mostexcellentman- 
Rf^ement  in  his  dairy  ;  where,  however,  she 
is  not  at  present  very  able  to  bustle  much, 
being,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informs  me  in  his  last 
letter,  extremely  big  with  her  first  child. 

Mr.  Booby  liath  presented  Mr.  Adams 
with  a  Uving  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  a-year.  He  at  first  refused  it,  re- 
solving not  to  quit  his  parishioners,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  so  long;  but,  on  recol- 
lecting he  might  keep  a  curate  at  this  living, 
he  hath  been  lately  inducted  into  it. 

Tlie   pedlar,  besides  several   handsome 

E resents  both  from  Mr.  AVilson  and  Mr. 
looby,  is,  by  the  letter's  interest,  made  an 
luiciseman ;   a  trust  wliich  bo  discharges 


with  such  lusticc,  that  he  is  greatly  belare4 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

As  for  the  Lady  Booby,  she  returned  ic 
London  in  a  few  days,  where  a  young  cap- 
tain of  dragoons,  together  with  eternal  par- 
ties at  cards,  soon  obliterated  the  memory 
of  Joseph. 

Joseph  remains  nicssed  with  his  Fanny, 
whom  he  dotes  on  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, which  is  all  returned  on  her  side.  The 
happiness  of  this  couple  is  a  perpetual  foun- 
tain of  pleasure  to  their  fbnd  parents  ;  and 
what  is  particularly  remarkable,  he  declaret 
he  will  imitate  there  in  their  retirement ;  nof 
will  he  be  prevailed  on  by  any  bookscllen^ 
or  their  authors,  to  make  hie  appearaasc  il 
hi^h  life. 
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CIlAPTEIl    I. 


Contains  the  Exordium,  <^~c. 

The  various  accidents  which  befel  a  very 
wormy  couple,  after  tlieir  uniting  in  tiie 
state  of  matrimony,  will  be  the  sul>ject  of 
the  foUowini^  history.  The  distresses  which 
^hey  waded  through,  were  some  of  them  so 
exquisite,  and  the  incidents  which  produced 
these  so  extraordinary,  tliat  they  seemed  to 
require  not  only  the  utmost  malice,  i)ut  the 
utmost  invention  which  superstition  hath 
ever  attributed  to  Fortune:  tiiough  whetlier 
any  such  being  interfered  in  the  case,  or, 
indeed,  whether  there  be  any  such  being  in 
tiie  universe,  is  a  matter  which  I  by  no  means 
presume  to  determine  in  the  affirmative. 
To  speak  a  bold  truth,  I  am,  after  nmch  ma- 
ture deliberation,  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
the  public  voice  hath,  in  all  ages,  done  much 
injustice  to  Fortune,  and  hath  convicted  her 
of  many  facts  in  which  she  had  not  the 
least  concern.  I  question  much,  whetlier 
we  may  not,  by  natural  means,  account  for 
the  success  of  knaves,  the  calamities  of  fools, 
with  all  the  miseries  in  which  men  of  sense 
Kometies  involve  themselves,  by  quitting  the 
directions  of  Prudence,  and  following  the 
blind  guidance  of  a  predominant  passion ; 
in  short,  for  all  the  ordinary  phenomena 
which  are  imputed  f^  Fortune  ;  whom,  per- 
haps, men  accuse  Avith  no  less  absurdity  in 
life,  than  a  bad  player  complains  of  ill  luck 
at  the  game  of  chess. 

But  if  men  are  sometimes  guilty  ot  lay- 
ing improper  blame  on  this  imaginary  being, 
'hey  are  altogether  as  apt  to  make  her 
amends,  by  ascribing  to  her  honours  which 
she  as  little  deserves.  To  retrieve  the  ill 
consequences  of  a  foolish  conduct,  and  by 
Btrugcrling  manfully  wifh  distress  to  subdue 
it,  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Whoever,  therefore,  calls  such 
a  man  fortunate,  is  guilty  of  no  less  iinpro- 
])riety  in  speech,  than  he  would  be,  v/ho> 
should  call  the  statuary  or  the  poet  fortunate, 
who  carved  a  Venus,  or  who  writ  an  Iliad. 

Life  may  as  prop"  rly  be  called  an  art  as 
any  other:  and  the  great  incidents  in  it  are 
no  more  to  be  considered  as  mere  accidents, 
JiaiL  the  several  members  of  a  fine  statue, 
.ra  noble  poem.  The  critics  in  all  these 
U9 


are  not  content  with  seeing  any  tiling  to  t>e. 
great,  without  knowing  why  and  how  ii 
came  to  be  so.  By  examining  carefully  the 
several  gradations  which  conduce  to  briiiL' 
every  model  to  perfection,  we  learn  truly  tc 
know  that  science  in  which  the  model  i.^ 
formed.  As  histories  of  this  kind  there- 
fore, may  properly  be  called  models  of  hu- 
man life;  so  by  observing  minutely  the 
several  incident  which  tend  to  the  catastro- 
plie  or  completion  of  the  whole,  and  the 
minute  causes  whence  those  incidents  are 
produced,  we  shall  best  be  instructed  ii?  this 
most  useful  of  all  arts,  which  I  call  tiit  autc 

OF    LIFE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  histonj  sets  out.  Observations  on  the  exceU 
lency  of  the  English  constitution,  and  curiatu 
examinations  before  a  justice  of  peace. 

On  the  first  of  April,  in  tne  year j  me 

watchman  of  a  certain  parish,  (1  know  iiol 
particularly  which,)  within  the  liberty  oi 
Westminster,  brought  several  persons  whom 
they  had  apprehended  the  preced.Tig  night, 
before  Jonathan  Thrasher,  Esq.  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  that  liberty. 

But  here,  reader,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
trials  of  these  offenders,  we  shall,  after  our 
usual  manner,  premise  some  things  which  it 
may  be  necessary  tor  thee  to  kno\\\ 

It  hath  been  observed,  I  think,  by  many, 
as  well  as  the  celebrated  writer  of  three 
letters,  that  no  human  institution  is  capable 
of  consummate  perfection.  An  observation 
which,  perhaps,  that  writer  at  least  gathered 
from  discovering  some  defects  in  the  polity 
even  of  this  well-regulated  nation.  And, 
indeed,  if  there  should  be  any  such  defect 
in  a  constitution  which  my  Loiu  Coke  long 
ago  told  us, '  the  wisdom  of  all  the  wise  men 
in  the  world,  if  they  had  all  met  togetfier 
at  one  time,  could  not  have  equalled,'  which 
some  of  our  wisest  men  who  were  met  to- 
gether long  before,  said,  was  too  good  to  be 
altered  in  any  particular ;  and  winch,  ne- 
vertheless, hath  been  mending  ever  since, 
by  a  very  great  number  of  the  said  wise 
men :  if,  I  say,  this  constitution  should  V 
imperfect,  we  may  be  allowed,  I  think,  Ui 
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doubt  wlietlicr  any  such  faultless  model  can 
be  found  arr.ong  the  institutions  of  men. 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  the 
Kmall  imperfections  which  I  am  ahout  to 
produce,  do  not  lie  in  the  laws  themselves, 
but  in  the  ill  execution  of  them  ;  but,  with 
submission,  this  ai)pears  to  me  to  be  no  less 
an  absurdity,  than  to  say  of  any  machine  that 
it  is  excellently  made,*^ though  incapable  of 
j)erforming  its  limctions.  Good  laws  should 
execute  themselves,  in  a  well-regulated  state; 
at  least,  if  the  same  legislature  which  pro- 
vides the  laws,  doth  not  provide  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  them,  they  act  as  Graham  would 
do,  if  he  should  form  all  the  parts  of  a  clock 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  yet  put  them 
so  together  that  the  clock  could  not  go.  In 
this  case,  surely  we  might  say  that  there  was 
a  small  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
clock. 

I'o  say  the  truth,  Gi-aham  would  soon 
see  the  iault,  and  would  easily  remedy  it. 
The  fault,  indeed,  could  be  no  other  than 
the  parts  were  improperly  disposed. 

Perhaps,  reader,  I  have  another  illustra- 
tion which  will  set  my  intention  in  still  a 
clearer  light  before  you.  Figure  to  your- 
self, then,  a  family,  the  master  of  which 
should  dispose  of  the  several  economical 
offices  in  the  following  manner  ;  viz.  should 
put  his  butler  on  the  coach-box,  his  steward 
behind  his  coach,  his  coachman  in  tlie  but- 
lery,  and  his  footman  in  the  stewardship, 
and  in  the  sa  ne  ridiculous  manner  should 
misemploy  the  talents  of  every  other  ser- 
vant ;  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  figure  such  a 
family  must  make  in  the  world. 

As"  ridiculous  as  this  may  seem,  I  have 
often  considered  some  of  our  lower  officers 
m  our  civil  government  to  be  disposed  in 
this  very  manner.  To  begin,  I  think,  as 
ow  as  I  well  can,  with  the  watchmen  in 
our  metropolis;  who  being  to  guard  our 
streets  by  night  from  thieves  and  robbers, 
an  office  "which  at  least  requires  strength  of 
body,  are  chosen  out  of  those  poor  old  de- 
crepit people,  who  are,  from  their  want  of 
bodily  strength,  rendered  incapable  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood  by  work.  These  men, 
armed  only  with  a  pole,  which  some  of  them 
are  scarce  able  to  lift,  are  to  secure  the  per- 
sons and  houses  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
from  the  attacks  of  gangs  of  young,  bold, 
stout,  desperate,  and  well-armed  villains. 

Qua3  non  viribus  istis 
Munera  conveniunt. 


If  the  pcor  old  fellows  should  run  away 
from  such  enemies,  no  one  I  think  ccrti  won- 
'Jer,  unless  it  be  that  they  were  able  to  make 
.iieir  escape. 

The  higher  we  proceea  among  our  public 
officers  and  magistrates,  the  less  defects  of 
this  kind  will,  perhaps,  be  observable.  Mr. 
ThrashtTj  however,  the  justice  before  whom 


the  prisoners  above-mentioned   were  noip 
brought,  had  some  few  imperfections  in  his 
magistratical  capacity.   I  own,  I  have  been 
sometimes  inclined  to  think,  that  this  office 
of  a  justice  of  peace  requires  some  know- 
ledge of  the  law:  lor  this  simple  reason*, 
because  in  every  case  which  comes  before 
him,  he  is  to  judge  and  act  according  to 
law.     Again,  as  tliese  laws  are  contained  in 
a  great  variety  of  books  ;  the  statutes  which 
relate  to  the  office   of  a  justice  of  peace, 
making  of  themselves   at  least  two   large 
volumes  in  folio  ;  and  that  part  of  his  juris- 
diction which  is  founded  on  the  common 
law  being  dispersed  in  above  a   hundred 
volumes,  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  know- 
ledge should  be  acquired  without  reading ; 
and  yet  certain  it  is,  Mr.  Thrasher  never 
read  one  syllable  of  the  matter. 

This,  perhaps,  was  a  defect;  but  this 
was  not  all ;  for  where  mere  ignorance  is  to 
decide  a  point  between  two  litigants,  it  will 
always  be  an  even  chance  whether  it  decides 
right  or  wrong :  but  sorry  am  I  to  say, 
right  was  often  in  a  much  worse  situalioK 
than  this,  and  wrong  hath  often  had  five 
hundred  to  one  on  his  side  before  that  ma- 
gistrate ;  who,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  England,  was  yet  well  versed  in  the 
laws  of  nature.  He  perfectly  well  under- 
stood that  fundamental  principle  so  strongW 
laid  down  in  the  institutes  of  the  learned 
Rochcfoucault ;  by  which  tlie  duty  of  self- 
love  is  so  strongly  enforced,  and  every  man 
is  taught  to  consider  himself  as  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  to  attract  all  things  thither. 
To  speak  the  truth  plainly,  the  justice  was 
never  indifferent  in  a  cause,  but  when  he 
could  get  nothing  on  either  side. 

Such  was  the  justice,  to  whose  tremen- 
dous bar,  Mr.  Gotobed,  the  constable,  on  the 
day  above-mentioned,  brought  several  delin- 
quents, who,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  ap- 
prehended by  the  watch  for  divers  outrages. 
The  first  who  came  upon  this  trial,  was 
as  bloody  a  spectre  as  ever  the  imagination 
of  a  murderer  or  a  tragic  poet  conceived. 
This  poor  wretch  was  charged  with  a  bat- 
tery by  a  much  stouter  man  than  himself; 
indeed  the  accused  person  bore  about  him 
some  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  an  affray, 
his  clothes  beir;^  very  bloody,  but  certain 
open  sluices  on  his  own  head  sufficiently 
showed  whence  all  the  scarlet  stream  liad 
issued,  whereas  the  accuser  liad  not  the  least 
mark  or  appearance  of  any  wound.  Tlie 
justice  asked  the  defendant.  What  he  meant 

by  breaking  the  king's  peace  ? To  which 

he  answered '  Upon  my  shoul  I  do  love 


the  king  very  well,  and  I  have  not  been  al 
'«er  breaking  any  thing  of  his  that  1  do  know, 
but  upon  my  shoul  this  man  hath  brake  my 
head,  and  my  head  did  break  his  stick ; 
that's  all,  gra.'  He  then  oflered  to  pToduc>' 
several  witnesses  against  t])is   in^probable 
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a:cir>niioii;  but  t!io  justico  jirosently  intor- 
rupioil  him,  siiyiiig,  '  Sirrah,  your  tongue 
biHrays  your  guilt.  You  are  an  Irishman, 
:iu(l  that  is  ahvavs  suliicicnt  evidence  with 

The  second  crimiiiid  was  a  poor  woman, 
who  was  taken  up  hy  ihe  watcii  as  a  street- 
walker. It  was  alleged  against  her,  that 
she  was  found  walking  the  streets  after 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  watchman  declared 
lie  believed  her  to  be  a  common  strumpet. 
She  pleaded  in  lier  defence,  (as  was  really 
the  truth,)  that  she  was  a  servant,  and  was 
sent  by  lier  mistress,  who  was  a  little  shop- 
keeper, and  upon  the  point  of  delivery,  to 
fetch  a  midwife ;  which  she  offered  to  prove 
by  several  of  the  neighbours,  if  she  was 
allowed  to  send  for  them.  The  justice  as-ked 
her.  Why  she  had  not  done  it  before?  to 
which  she  answered,  She  had  no  money, 
jLinl  could  get  no  messenger.  The  justice 
then  called  her  several  scurrilous  names ; 
and  declaring  she  was  guilty  witliin  the 
statute  of  street-walking,  ordered  lier  to 
Bridewell  for  a  month. 

A  genteel  young  man  and  woman  were 
tlien  set  forward,  and  a  very  grave-looking 
person  swore  he  caught  them  in  a  situation 
which  we  cannot  as  particularly  describe 
here,  as  he  did  before  the  magistrate  :  who 
having  received  a  wink  from  his  clerk,  de- 
clared with  mucji  warmth,  that  the  fact  Avas 
incredible  and  impossible.  He  presently 
discharged  the  accused  parties,  and  was 
going,  without  any  evidence,  to  commit  the 
accuser  for  perjury  ;  but  this  the  clerk  dis- 
suaded him  fi-om,  saying,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther a  justice  of  peace  had  any  such  power. 
The  justice  at  first  differed  in  opinion;  and 
said,  '  He  had  seen  a  man  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory about  perjury ;  nay,  he  had  known  a 
man  in  jail  for  it  too  ;  and  how  came  he 
there,  if  he  was  not  committed  thither?' 
'  Why,  that  is  true,  sir,'  answered  the  clerk ; 
'  and  yet  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  great 
lawyer,  that  a  man  cannot  be  committed  for 
perjury  before  he  is  indicted  :  and  the  rea- 
son is,  I  believe,  because  it  is  not  against 
the  peace  before  the  indictment  makes  it 
BO.' — '  Why,  that  may  be,'  cries  the  justice, 
'and  indeed  perjury  is  but  scandalous  words, 
and  I  know  a  man  cannot  have  a  warrant 
for  those,  unless  you  put  for  rioting*  them 
mto  the  warrant.' 

The  witness  was  now  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, when  the  lady  whom  he  had  ac- 
cused, declared  she  would  swear  the  peace 
against  him ;    for  that  he  had  called  her  a 


♦  Opus  est  interprete.  "By  the  laws  of  Enj^land 
abusive  words  are  not  punisfiable4iy  the  magistrate  ; 
»orne  commissioners  of  the  peace,  therefore,  when 
tnn  scold  hath  anpl.cd  to  them  for  a  warrant  against 
Another,  from  a  too  jagcr  desire  of  doing  justice,  have 
eonstructed  a  hltle  harmk-.s3  scolding  into  a  not, 
•  'lichis  in  law  an  outrageous  breach  c^  the  peace 


whore  several  times.  '  Oho !  you  will  swear 
the  peace,  madam,  will  you  ;'  cries  the  jus- 
tice, '  give  her  the  peace,  presently ;  and 
])ray,  Mr.  Constable,  secure  the  prisoner, 
now  we  iiave  him,  while  a  warrant  is  mad« 
to  take  him  up.'  All  which  was  immediate  y 
perf()rme(l,  and  the  poor  witness,  li)r  want 
of  sureties,  was  sent  to  prison. 

A  young  fellow,  whose  name  v/as  Booths 
was  noAV  charged  with  beating  the  watch- 
man,  in  the  execution  of  his  oIHce,  and 
breaking  his  lanthorn.  This  was  deposed 
by  two  witnesses ;  and  the  shattered  remains 
of  a  broken  lanthorn,  which  liad  been  long 
preserved  for  the  sake  of  its  testimony, 
Avcre  produced  to  corroborate  the  evidence. 
The  justice,  perceiving  the  criminal  to  be 
but  shabbily  dressed,  was  going  to  commit 
him  without  asking  any  further  questions. 
At  length,  however,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  accused,  the  worthy  magistrate  sub- 
mitted to  hear  his  defence.  The  young 
man  then  alleged,  as  was  in  reality  the  case, 
'  That  as  he  was  walking  home  to  his  lodg- 
mgs,  he  saw  two  men  in  the  street  cruelly 
beating  a  third,  upon  which  he  had  stopped 
and  endeavoured  lo  assist  the  person  who 
was  so  unequally  attacked ;  and  that  the 
watch  came  up  during  the  affray,  and  took 
them  all  four  into  custody  ;  that  they  were 
immediately  carried  to  the  roundhouse, 
where  the  two  original  assailants,  v/ho  aj)- 
peared  to  be  men  of  fortune,  found  means 
to  make  up  the  matter,  and  were  discharge*! 
by  the  constable ;  a  favour  which  he  him- 
self, having  no  money  in  his  pocket,  was 
unable  to  obtain.  He  utterly  denied  hav- 
ing assaulted  any  of  the^  watchmen,  and 
solemnly  declared,  that  he  was  ofiered  his 
liberty  at  the  price  of  half  a  crown.' 

Though  the  bare  word  of  an  offender  can 
nev^er  be  taken  against  the  oath  of  his  ac- 
cuser ;  yet  the  matter  of  this  defence  was  so 
pertinent,  and  delivered  with  such  an  air  ol 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  had  the  magistrate 
been  endued  with  much  sagacity,  or  had 
he  been  very  moderately  gifted  with  another 
quality,  very  necessary  to  all  who  are  to 
administer  justice,  he  would  have  employed 
some  labour  in  cross-examining  the  watch- 
men ;  at  least  he  would  have  given  the  de- 
fendant the  time  he  desired  to  send  for  the 
other  persons  who  were  present  at  the  af- 
fray ;  neither  of  which  he  did.  In  short, 
the  magistrate  had  too  great  an  honour  f()r 
truth  to  suspect  that  she  ever  appeared  in 
sordid  apparel ;  nor  did  he  ever  sully  his 
sublime  notions  of  that  virtue,  by  uniting 

committed  by  several  persons,  by  three  at  least,  nor 
can  a  less  number  be  convicted  of  it.  Under  this  word 
noting,  or  riottmg,  (fori  have  seen  it  spelt  both  ways,) 
many  thousands  of  old  women  have  been  arrested 
and  put  to  expense,  sometimes  in  p'ison,  for  a  httlc 
intemperate  use  of  their  tongues.  This  practice  l»e 
gan  to  decrease  in  the  year  1749. 
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them  will;  the  mean  ideas  of  poverty  and 
distress. 

There  remained  now  only  one  prisoner, 
and  tiiat  was  tiie  poor  man  himself  in  whose 
defence  the  last-mentioned  culprit  was  en- 
{jaged.  His  trial  took  but  a  very  short 
time.  A  cause  of  battery  and  broken  Ian- 
thorn  was  instituted  against  him,  and  proved 
in  the  same  manner;  nor  would  the  justice 
hear  one  word  in  delence :  but  though  his 
patience  was  exhausted,  his  breath  was  not ; 
ibr  against  this  last  wretch,  he  poured  forth 
a  great  many  voUies  of  menaces  and  abuse. 

The  delinquents  were  then  all  despatched 
to  p-ison,  under  a  guard  of  watchmen;  and 
the  justice  and  the  constable  adjourned  to  a 
neighbouring  alahouse,  to  take  their  morn- 
ing  repast. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Containing  the  inside  of  a  prison. 

Mr.  Booth  (for  we  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  the  rest)  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  the 
prison,  than  a  number  of  persons  gathered 
round  him,  all  demanding  garnish ;  to  which 
Mr.  Booth  not  making  a  ready  answer,  as, 
indeed,  he  did  not  understand  the  word, 
some  were  going  to  lay  hold  of  him,  when  a 
person  of  apparent  dignity  came  up,  and 
insisted  that  no  one  should  affront  the  gen- 
tleman. This  person,  then,  wdio  was  no 
less  than  the  master  or  keeper  of  the  prison, 
turning  towards  Mr.  Booth,  acquainted  him, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  place,  for  every 
prisoner,  upon  his  first  arrival  there,  to.givx* 
something  to  the  former  prisoners  to  make 
them  drink.  This,  he  said,  was  what  they 
called  garnisli ;  and  concluded  with  advising 
his  new  customer  to  draw  his  purse  upon 
the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Booth  answered, 
'  That  he  would  very  readily  comply  with 
this  laudable  custom,  was  it  in  his  power; 
but  that  in  reality  he  liad  not  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket,  and,  what  was  "worse,  he  had 
'lot  a  shilling  in  the  world.' — '  Oho !  if  that 
he  the  case,'  cries  the  keeper,  '  it  is  another 
matter,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say.'  Upon 
which,  he  immediately  departed,  and  left 
poor  Booth  to  the  mercy  of  his  companions, 
who,  without  loss  of  time,  applied  themselv^es 
to  uncasing,  as  they  termed  it,  and  with  such 
dexterity,  tliat  his  coat  was  not  only  stript 
off,  but  out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Booth  was  too  weak  to  resist,  and  too 
wlce  to  complain  of  this  usage.  As  soon, 
Llierefore,  as  he  was  at  liberty,  and  declared 
free  Df  the  place,  he  summoned  his  philoso- 
phy, of  which  he  had  no  inconsiderable 
share,  to  his  assistance,  and  resolved  to 
make  himself  as  easy  as  possible  under  his 
uresent  circumstances. 

Could  his  own  thoughts,  indeed,  have 
Buffered  liiin  a  momert  T(  ^ortjet  where  he 


was,  the  dispositions  of  the  other  prisoners 
miglit  have  induced  him  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  in  a  happier  place ;  for  much  the 
greater  part  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  instead 
of  wailing  and  repining  at  their  conditions, 
were  laughing,  singing,  and  diverting  them 
selves  with  various  kinds  of  sports  and  gan*- 
bols. 

The  first  person  that  accosted  him  was 
called  Blear-eyed  Moll,  a  woman  of  no  very 
comely  appearance.  Her  eye,  (for  she  had 
but  one,)  whence  she  derived  her  nick-name, 
was  such  as  that  nick-name  bespoke ;  be- 
sides which,  it  liad  two  remarkable  quali- 
ties;  for  first,  as  if  nature  had  been  careful 
to  provide  for  her  own  defect,  it  constantly 
looked  towards  her  blind  side;  and  secondly, 
the  ball  consisted  almost  entirely  of  white 
or  rather  yellow,  with  a  little  gray  spot  ir. 
the  corner,  so  small  that  it  was  scarce  dis- 
cernible. Nose  she  had  none ;  for  Venus, 
envious  perhaps  at  her  former  charms,  had 
carried  off  the  gristly  part ;  and  some  earthly 
damsel,  perhaps,  from  the  same  envy,  had 
levelled  the  bone  with  the  i-est  of  her  face  : 
indeed  it  was  far  beneath  the  bones  of  her 
cheeks,  which  rose  proportionally  higher 
than  is  usual.  About  half  a  dozen  ebony 
teeth  fortified  that  larg-e  and  loner  canal 
ivhich  nature  had  cut  Irom  ear  to  ear,  at  tlie 
bottom  of  which  Avas  a  chin  preposterously 
short,  nature  having  turned  up  the  bottom, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  grow  to  its  due 
length. 

Her  body  was  well  adapted  to  her  face  ; 
she  measured  full  as  much  round  the  middle 
as  from  head  to  foot;  for  besides  the  ex- 
treme breadth  of  her  back,  her  vast  breasts 
had  long  since  forsaken  their  native  home, 
and  had  settled  themselves  a  little  below  the 
girdle. 

I  wish  certain  actresses  on  tlie  stage,  when 
they  are  to  perform  characters  of  no  amiable 
cast,  would  study  to  dress  themselves  with 
the  propriety  with  which  Blear-eyed  Moil 
was  now  arrayed.  For  the  sake  of  our 
squeamish  reader,  we  shall  not  descend  to 
particulars :  let  it  suffice  to  say,  nothing 
more  ragged  or  m.ore  dirty  was  ever  emptied 
out  of  the  roundhouse  at  St.  Giles's. 

We  have  taken  the  more  pains  to  describe 
this  person,  for  two  remarkable  reasons ; 
the  one  is,  that  this  unlovely  creature  was 
taken  in  the  fact  with  a  very  pretty  young 
fellow  ;  the  other,  which  is  more  productive 
of  moral  lesson,  is,  that  however  wretched 
her  fortune  may  appear  to  the  reader,  she 
was  one  of  the  merriest  persons  in  the 
W"hole  prison. 

Blear-eyed  Moll  then  camt  op  to  Mr. 
Booth  with  a  smile,  or  rather  grin  on  her 
countenance,  and  asked  him  for  a  dram  oi 
gin ;  and  when  Booth  assured  her  that  he 
had  not  a  penny  of  money,  she  replied, — 
'  D n  your  eyes,  I  thought  by  your  look 
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von  had  been  n  CiCvcr  fellow,  and  u;>)m  the 

Riiiilllinnr  lay*  at  least ;  but  d n  your  body 

:ind«ycs,l  iiud  you  are  sc mesneakinijrhudiret 
rascal.'  Slie  then  launched  forth  a  volley 
s)f  dreadful  oaths,  interlarded  with  some 
lanj^uage  not  ])roper  to  be  repeated  here, 
and  was  goin<^  to  lay  hold  on  poor  Booth, 
when  a  tall  prisoner,  who  had  been  very 
earnestly  eyeing  Booth  I'or  some  time,  came 
up,  and  taking  her  by  the  shoulder,  flung 
her  off  at  some  distance,  cursing  her  for  a 
b — h,  and  bidding  her  let  the  gentleman 
alone. 

This  person  was  not  himself  of  the  most 
inviting  aspect.  He  was  long  visaged,  and 
])ale,  with  a  red  beard  of  above  a  fortnight's 
growth.  He  was  attired  in  a  brownish  black 
roat,  which  would  have  showed  more  holes 
i.lian  it  did,  liad  not  the  linen  which  appear- 
ed through  it,  been  entirely  of  the  same  co- 
lour with  the  cloth. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Robin- 
son, addressed  himself  very  civilly  to  Mr. 
Booth,  and  told  liim  he  was  very  sorry  to  see 
one  of  his  appearance  in  that  place  :  '  For  as 
to  your  being  without  your  coat,  sir,'  says  he, 
'  I  can  easily  account  for  that ;  and,  indeed, 
dress  is  the  least  part  which  distinguishes  a 
gentleman.'  At  which  words  he  cast  a  sig- 
nificant look  on  his  own  coat,  as  if  he  de- 
sired they  should  be  applied  to  himself.  He 
then  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  : 

'I  f>erceive,  sir,  you  are  but  just  arrived 
in  this  dismal  place,  which  is,  indeed,  ren- 
dered more  detestable  by  the  wretches  who 
inhabit  it,  than  by  any  other  circumstance  ; 
but  even  these,  a  wise  man  will  soon 
bring  himself  to  bear  with  indifference :  for 
what  is,  is :  and  what  must  be,  must  be. 
The  knowledge  of  this,  which,  simple  as  it 
appears,  is  in  truth,  the  height  of  all  philo- 
sophy, renders  a  wise  man  superior  to  every 
evil  which  can  befal  him.  I  hope,  sir,  no  very 
dreadful  accident  is  the  cause  of  your  coming 
hither ;  but  whatever  it  was,  you  may  be 
assured  it  could  not  be  otherwise  :  for  all 
things  happen  by  an  inevitable  fatality; 
and  a  man  can  no  more  resist  the  impulse 
of  fate,  than  a  wheelbarrow  can  the  force  of 
'ts  driver.' 

Besides  the  obligation  which  Mr.  Robin- 
son had  conferred  on  Mr.  Booth,  in  deliver- 
mg  him  from  the  insults  of  Blear-eyed  Moll, 
there  Vv^as  something  in  the  manner  of 
Robinson,  which  notwithstanding  the  mean- 
ness of  liis  dresis,  seemed  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  crowa  of  wretches  who  swarmed 
in  those  regions ;  and  above  all,  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  just  declared,  very 
nearly  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Boo;  h  : 
this  gentleman  was  what  they  call  a  free- 
thinker; that  is  to  say,  a  deist;  or  perhaps. 


*  A  cant  term  f  >r  robbery  on  the  nighwa}*. 
t  Anolhrr  r.r'jit   cim  for  pilfering. 


an  atheist;  for  though  he  did  notab5,oiutc!j 
deny  the  cxistcnceof  a  God  ;  yet  he  entirely 
denied  his  providence.  A  doctrine,  which, 
i/it  is  not  downright  atheism,  hath  a  direct 
tendency  towards  it ;  and,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  may  soon  be  driven  into  it.  Ano 
as  to  Mr.  Booth,  though  he  was  in  hl;5  heart 
an  extreme  well-wisher  to  religion,  (f()r  h^ 
was  an  honest  man,)  yet  his  notions  of  it 
were  very  slight  and  uncertain.  To  say  the 
truth,  he  was  in  the  wavering  condition  i^ 
finely  described  by  Claudian  : 

labcfacta  cadcbat 
Religio,  causyufiuo  viam  non  sponte  scqueba. 
Alterius  ;  vacuo  qua;  ciirrcrc  scmina  luolu 
Affirmal;  magnutnqiie  novas  per  inane   figuras 
Fortuna,  non  arte,  regi ;  qu;E  numina  scnsu 
Atnbiguo,  vel  nulla  putat,  vel  nescia  nostri. 

This  wayofthinking,  or  rather  of  doubting, 
lie  had  contracted  from  the  same  reasons 
which  Claudian  assigns,  and  wiiich  had  in- 
duced Brutus  in  his  latter  days  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  that  virtue  which  he  had  all  hi;; 
life  cultivated.  In  short,  poor  Booth  ima- 
gined, that  a  larger  share  of  misfortune  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  than  he  had  merited ;  ana 
this  led  him,  who,  (though  a  good  classical 
scholar,)  was  not  deeply  learned  in  religious 
matters,  into  a  disadvantageous  opinion  oi 
Providence.  A  dangerous  v/ay  of  reason 
ing,  in  which  our  conclusions  are  not  only 
too  hasty,  from  an  imperfect  view  of  things  ; 
but  we  are  likewise  liable  to  much  error 
from  partiality  to  ourselves ;  viewing  our 
virtues  and  vices  as  through  a  perspective 
in  which  we  turn  the  glass  always  to  our 
own  advantage,  so  as  to  diminish  the  one, 
and  as  greatly  to  magnify  the  other, 

From  the  above  reasons,  it  can  be  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Booth  did  not  decline  the 
acquaintance  of  this  person,  in  a  place  which 
could  not  promise  to  afford  him  any  better. 
He  answered  him,  therefore,  with  great 
courtesy,  as  indeed  he  was  of  a  very  good 
and  gentle  disposition,  and,  after  expressing 
a  civil  surprise  at  meeting  him  there,  decla- 
red himselt  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  human  actions  ; 
adding,  however,  that  he  did  not  believ^e 
men  were  under  any  blind  impulse  or  di- 
rection of  fate ;  but  that  every  man  acted 
merely  from  the  force  of  that  passion  which 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  could  do 
no  otherwise. 

A  discourse  now  ensued  between  the  tAvc 
gentlemen,  on  the  necessity  arising  from  tfie 
impulse  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  arising 
from  the  impulse  of  passion,  which,  as  v. 
will  make  a  pretty  pamphlet  of  itself,  we 
shall  reserve  for  some  future  opportunity. 
When  this  was  ended,  tliey  set  forward  if 
s\irvey  the  jail,  and  the  prisoners,  with  the 
several  cases  of  whom  Mr.  Robinson,  \\va 
had  been  some  time  under  confinement,  un 
uenook  to  iriake  Mr.  Booth  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Disci-^nng  further  secrets  of  the  prison-house. 

The  first  persons  whom  they  passed  by 
ivere  three  men  in  letters,  who  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  very  merrily  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  These,  Mr. 
Ivobinson  inlbrmed  his  friend,  were  three 
street  robbers,  and  were  all  certain  of  being 
handed  the  ensuing  sessions.  So  inconsi- 
derable an  object,  said  he,  is  misery  to  light 
minds,  when  it  is  at  any  distance. 

A  little  farther  they  beheld  a  man  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  whose  heavy  groans 
and  frantic  actions,  plainly  indicated  the 
hiirhest  disorder  of  mind.  This  person  was, 
it  seems,  committed  for  a  small  felony  ;  and 
his  wife,  who  then  la3^-in,  upon  hearing  the 
news,  had  thrown  herself  from  a  window 
two  pair  of  stairs  high,  by  which  means  he 
had,  in  all  probability,  lost  both  her  and  his 
child. 

A  very  pretty  girl  then  advanced  towai'ds 
them,  whose  beauty  Mr.  Booth  could  not 
lielp  admiring  the  moment  he  saw  her  ;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  he  thought  she 
iiud  great  innocence  in  her  countenance, 
llobinson  said  she  was  committed  thither 
i!.",  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  and  a  com- 
mon street-walker.  As  she  passed  by  Mr. 
Bootli  she  damned  his  eyes,  and  discharged 
a  volley  of  words,  every  one  of  which  was 
too  indecent  to  be  repeated. 

They  now  beheld  a  little  creature  sitting 
by  herself  in  a  corner,  and  crying  bitterly. 
This  girl,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  w^as  coni- 
n)ittcd,  because  her  f;ither-in-law,  who  was 
in  the  grenadier-guards,  had  SAVorn  that  he 
was  afk-aid  of  his  life,  or  of  some  bodily  harm 
which  she  would  do  him,  and  she  could  get 
no  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace ;  for  which 
reason,  Justice  Thrasher  had  committed  her 
to  prison. 

A  great  noise  now  arose,  occasioned  by 
the  prisoners  all  flocked  to  see  a  fellow  whipt 
lor  petty  larceny,  to  which  he  w^as  con- 
demned by  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  ; 
but  this  soon  ended  in  the  disappointment 
of  the  spectators  ;  for  the  fellow,  after  being 
stript,  having  advanced  another  sixpence, 
was  discharged  untouched. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  an- 
other bustle  ;  Blear-eyed  Moll,  and  several 
of  her  companions,  having  got  possession  of 
R  man  who  was  committed  for  certain  odi- 
ous unmanlike  practices,  not  fit  to  be  named, 
were  giving  him  various  kinds  of  discipline, 
and  would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  him, 
had  he  not  been  rescued  out  of  their  hands 
by  authority. 

When  this  bustle  was  a  litde  allayed,  Mr. 
Booth  took  notice  of  a  young  woman  in 
rags  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  supporting 
the  head  o'i  an  old  man  in  her  lap  who  ap- 
peared to  be  giving  up  the  ghost.     These 


Mr.  Robinstm  informed  him,  were    fatliei 
and  daughter;  that  the   latter  was  com 
miUed  for  steaUng  «  loaf,  in  order  to  sup 
poit  the  former,  and  the  former  for  receiv 
mgu,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen. 

A  well-dressed  man  then  walked  surlily 
by  them,  whom  Mr.  Robinson  reported  to 
have  been  conmiitted  on  an  indictment 
found  against  him  for  a  most  horrid  perjury  ; 
but,  says  he,  we  expect  him  to  be  bailed  to- 
day. Good  Heaven!  cries  Booth,  can  such 
villains  find  bail,  and  is  no  person  charitable 
enough  to  ])ail  that  poor  father  and  daugh- 
ter ?  O  !  Sir,  answered  Robinson,  the  of- 
fence of  the  daughter,  being  felony,  is  held 
not  to  be  bailable  in  law  ;  whereas  perjury 
is  a  misdemeanor  only ;  and  therefore  per 
sons  who  ire  even  indicted  for  it,  are,  neve>'- 
theless,  <  ipable  of  being  bailed.  Nay,  ( ♦ 
all  perjuiies,  that  of  which  this  man  ispn 
dieted,  is  the  worst ;  for  it  was  with  an  in 
tention  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  inno 
cent  person  by  form  of  law.  As  to  perju 
ries  in  civil  matters,  they  are  not  so  ver;y 
criminal.  They  are  not,  said  Booth ;  anil 
yet  even  these  are  a  most  flamtious  ofience,. 
and  worthy  the  highest  punishment.  Surely 
they  ouf:ht  to  be  distinguished,  answered 
Robinson,  from  the  others :  for  wdiat  is 
taking  away  a  little  property  from  a  man, 
C(mipared  to  taking  aw^y  his  hfe,  and  his 
reputation,  and  ruining  his  family  into  the 
bargain? — I  hope  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son in  the  crimes,  and  I  think  th«»re  ought  to 
be  none  in  the  punishment.  However,  at 
present,  the  punishment  of  all  perjury  is 
only  pillory,  and  transportation  for  seven 
years ;  and  as  it  is  a  traversable  and  bail- 
able ofience,  methods  are  often  found  to 
escape  any  punishment  at  all.* 

Booth  expressed  great  astonishment  at 
this,  when  his  attention  w^as  suddenly  di- 
verted by  the  most  miserable  object  that  he 
had  yet  seen.  This  was  a  wretch  almost 
naked,  and  who  bore  in  his  countenance, 
joined  to  an  appearance  of  honesty,  the 
marks  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  wooden  leor,  and  two 
or  three  scars  on  liis  forehead.  The  case  of 
this  poor  man  is,  indeed,  unhappy  enough, 
said  Robinson.  He  hath  served  his  coun- 
try, lost  liis  limb,  and  received  several 
wounds  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  When 
he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  abioad, 
he  came  over  to  get  into  that  of  Chelsea, 
but  could  not  immediately,  as  none  of  his 
officers  were  then  in  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  one  day  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted hither  on  suspicion  of  stealing  three 


♦  By  removinf;  tlie  indictment  by  rfrijorari  into  '.h« 
King's  Bench,  the  tnal  is  so  lonp  postponed,  and  tho 
costs  are  so  liii^hly  increased,  that  orosecutors  are 
often  tired  out,  and  stme  incapacitated  frora  pursuing. 
Verbum  tapienti. 
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herrings  from  n  fishmonger.  He  was  Iricd 
scvcnU  months  ago  lor  tlii.s  olicncc,  ami 
acquitted:  iiKk'Cil.  his  innocence  manifeslly 
appeared  at  tlie  trial:  but  lie  was  hroiight 
b'.ck  agahi  for  liis  fees,  and  liere  he  hath 
ain  ever  since. 

Booth  expressed  great  horror  at  this  ac- 
count, and  dechired  if  he  had  only  so  much 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  would  pay  liis  fees 
for  iiim;  but  added,  that  lie  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  single  farthing  in  the  world. 

Robinson  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  with  a  smile, '  I  am  going  to  make  you, 
sir,  a  very  odd  proposal  after  your  last  de- 
claration;  but  what  say  you  to  a  game  at 
cards  .''  It  will  serve  to  pass  a  tedious  hour, 
and  may  divert  your  thoughts  from  more 
^unpleasant  speculations.' 

I  do  not  imagine  Booth  would  have 
agreed  to  this :  for  though  some  love  of 
gaming  had  been  formerly  amongst  his 
faults ;  yet  he  was  not  so  egregiously  ad- 
dicted to  that  vice,  as  to  be  tempted  by  the 
shabby  plight  of  Robinson,  who  had,  if  I 
may  so  ex[)ress  myself,  no  charms  for  a 
gamester.  If  he  liad,  however,  any  such 
inclinations,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  follow 
tliem  ;  for  before  he  could  make  any  answer 
to  Robinson's  proposal,  a  strapping  wench 
came  up  to  Bootli,  and,  taking  hold  of  his 
arm,  asked  him  to  walk  aside  with  her : 
saying,  '  What  a  pox-^  are  you  such  a  fresh 
cull  that  you  do  not  know  this  fellow  ?  Why, 
lie  is  a  gambler,  and  committed  for  cheat- 
ing at  play.  There  is  not  such  a  pickpocket 
in  the  wiiole  quad.'* 

A  scene  of  altercation  now  ensued  be- 
tween Robinson  and  the  lady,  which  ended 
m  a  bout  at  iisticufis,  in  which  the  lady  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  philosopher. 

While  tiie  t^.vo  combatants  were  engaged, 
a  grave  looking  man,  rather  better  dressed 
than  the  majority  of  the  company,  came  up 
to  Mr.  Booth,  and  taking  him  aside,  said, 
'  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  a  gentleman,  as  you 
appear  to  be,  in  such  intimacy  with  that 
rascal,  who  makes  no  scruple  of  disowning 
all  revealed  religion.  As  for  crimes,  they 
are  human  errors,  and  signify  but  little; 
nay,  perhaps  the  worse  a  man  is  by  nature, 
the  more  room  there  is  for  grace.  The 
spirit  is  active,  and  loves  best  to  inhabit 
those  minds  where  it  may  meet  with  the 
most  work.  Whatever  your  crime  be,  there- 
fore, I  would  not  have  you  despair;  but 
rather  rejoice  at  it:  for  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  means  of  your  being  called.'  He  ran 
on  for  a  considerable  time  with  this  cant, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  ended 
in  declaring  liimself  a  method ist. 

Just  as  the  methodist  had  finished  his 
discourae,  a  beautifui  young  woman  was 
•jshered  into  the  jail.     She  was  genteel,  and 


♦  A  cant  word  for  a  prison. 


well  dressed,  and  did  not  in  the  eastrcsenj 
ble  those  temalus  wl  om  Mr.  Bo(;th  liad 
hitherto  seen.  Tlie  constable  had  nc  sooner 
delivered  her  at  the  gate,  than  she  asked, 
with  a  conunanding  voice,  for  the  keeper; 
and,  when  he  arrived,  slie  said  to  him, 
'  Well,  sir,  whither  am  I  to  be  conducted? 
I  hope  I  am  not  to  take  u[)  my  lodgingu 
with  thesecreatures.'  The  keeperanswered, 
with  a  kind  of  surly  respect,  '  JNIadam,  we 
have  rooms  for  those  who  can  afford  to  j)ay 
lor  them.'  At  these  words  she  pulled  a 
handsome  purse  from  her  pocket,  in  which. 
many  guineas  chinked,  saying,  with  an  air 
of  indignation,  '  That  she  was  not  come 
thither  on  account  of  poverty.'  The  keeper 
no  sooner  viewed  the  purse,  than  his  fea- 
tures became  all  softened  in  an  instant; 
and  with  aJl  the  courtesy  of  which  lie  was 
master,  he  desired  the  lady  to  walk  with 
him,  assuring  her  that  she  should  have  th^ 
best  apartment  in  his  house. 

Mr.  Booth  was  now  left  alone  ;  for  the 
methodist  had  forsaken  him,  having,  as  tiie 
phrase  of  the  sect  is,  searched  him  to  tiie 
bottom.  In  fact,  he  had  thoroughly  exa- 
mined every  one  of  Mr.  Booth's  pockets  ; 
from  which  he  had  conveyed  away  a  pen- 
knife, and  an  iron  snufl'  box,  these  being  all 
the  moveables  which  were  to  be  found. 

Booth  was  standing  near  the  gate  of  the 
prison,  when  the  young  lady  above-men- 
tioned was  introduced  into  the  yard.  He 
viewed  her  features  very  attentively,  and 
was  persuaded  that  he  knew  her.  She  Avas. 
indeed,  so  remarkably  handsome,  that  it 
w^as  hardly  possible  for  any  who  had  ever 
seen  her  to  forget  her.  He  inquired  of  one 
of  the  under  keepers,  if  the  name  of  the  pri- 
soner lately  arrived  w^as  not  Matthews  ;  to 
which  he  answered.  That  her  name  was  not 
Matthews,  but  Vincent,  and  that  she  was 
committed  for  murder. 

The  latter  part  of  this  information  made 
Mr.  Booth  suspect  his  memory  more  than 
the  former ;  for  it  was  very  possible  that  she 
might  have  changed  her  name;  but  he 
hardly  thought  she  could  solar  have  changed 
her  nature,  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  so  very 
incongruous  with  her  former  gentle  man- 
ners ;  for  Miss  Matthews  had  both  the  birth 
and  education  of  a  gentlewoman.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  he  was  certainly  mis- 
taken, and  rested  satisfied,  without  any  far- 
ther inquiry. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  certain  adventures  which    befel    ^Ir, 
Booth  in  the  prisoii. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  Booth 
spent  in  melancholy  contemplation  on  his 
present  condition.  He  was  destitute  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and,  conse 
quently,  unable  to  subsist  where  he  was , 
nor   was   there  a  single   person   in   town. 
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ro  wliom  h*  oculd,  wifli  any  reasonable 
hope,  appi^'  for  his  ileiiven*.  Grief  lor  some 
time  banished  the  thouirhts  of  lood  from  his 
Kiind;  but,  in  the  morniiiir,  nature  began  to 
grow  uneasy,  for  want  »>f  her  usual  nourish- 
ment :  K»r.  he  had  not  eat  a  morsel  durinsr 
the  list  forty  hours,  A  penty  iiaf,  which 
is,  it  seems,  the  ordinary  allowance  to  the 
prisoners  in  IJridewel!,  was  now  delivered 
him ;  and,  whilst  he  was  eatini^  tliis,  a  man 
brouglit  ham  a  fitile  packet,  sealed  up,  in- 
forming him  that  it  came  by  a  messenirer, 
who  said  it  required  no  ansAver. 

Mr.  Booth  now  opened  his  packet,  and, 
after  unlo'vling  several  pieces  of  blank  ixif)er 
successively,  at  iast  discovered  a  guinea, 
wrapt  wii.i  great  care,  in  the  innermost 
paper.  He  was  vastly  surprised  at  tiiis 
sight,  as  he  had  few,  if  any  friends,  from 
whom  he  could  expect  such  a  favour,  sliirht 
as  it  was :  and  not  one  of  his  friends,  as  he 
was  apprised,  knew  of  his  confinement.  As 
tijere  was  no  direction  to  the  packet,  nor  a 
word  of  writing  contained  in  it,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  it  was  delivered  to  the  ASTon? 
"person ;  and.  being  one  of  the  most  untaint- 
ed honesty,  he  found  out  the  man  who  gave 
it  to  him,  and  again  examined  liim  concern- 
ing the  person  who  brought  it,  and  the  mes- 
sage delivered  with  it.  The  man  assured 
Booth  that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  sa\"inii, 
'  it'  your  name  is  Booth,  sir.  I  am  positive 
von  are  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  parcel 
1  gave  you  belongs.' 

The  most  scrupulous  honesty  would,  per- 
haps, ia  such  a  situation,  have  been  well 
enough  satisfied  in  finding  no  owner  for  the 
guinea;  especially  when  proclamation  had 
been  made  in  the  prison,  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  received  a  packet,  without  any  direc- 
tion, to  which,  if  any  person  had  any  claim, 
and  would  discover  the  contents,  he  was 
ready  to  deliver  it  to  such  claimant.  No 
rjch  claimant  being  found,  (I  mean  none 
who  knew  the  contents;  lor  many  swore 
that  they  expected  just  such  a  packet,  and 
believed  it  to  he  their  property.)  Mr.  Booth 
ver\-  calmly  reserved  to  apply  the  money  to 
his  own  use. 

The  first  thing,  after  redemption  of  the 
eoat,  which  Mr.  Booth,  hunsiy-  as  he  was. 
thought  of,  was  to  supply  himself  with  snuff, 
which  he  h.ad  lonE".  to  his  great  sorrow,  been 
witliout.  On  this  oc^sion,  he  presently 
missed  that  iron  box,  wliich  the  raethodist 
had  so  dexterously  conveyed  out  of  his 
pocket,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

He  no  sooner  missed  this  box,  than  he 
immediately  sijspected  that  the  gambler 
was  tiie  person  who  had  stolen  it :  nay.  so 
well  was  he  assured  of  th's  man's  guilt,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  he  barely 
suspected  it.  Though  Mr.  Booth  was,  as 
we  have  hinted,  a  man  of  a  very  sweet  dispKv 
«ition,  yet  was  he  rather  overwarm.  Having 


therefore,  no  doubt  concerning  the  person  o! 
the  thief,  he  eagerly  souglit  him  out,  and 
very  bluntly  charged  him  with  ihe  fact. 

The  gambler,whoni  1  think  we  should  now 
call  the  philosopher,  received  this  char^- 
without  the  least  \-isib!e  emotion  either  ol 
mind  or  muscle. — After  a  short  pause  of  a 
few  moments,  he  answered  with  ffreat  so- 
lemnity, as  follows  :  '  Young  man,  1  am  en- 
tirely unconcerned  at  your  rrroundJess  sus- 
picion. He  that  censures  a  stranger,  as  1 
am  to  you,  without  any  cause,  makes  a  wor.«e 
compliment  to  himself  than  to  the  stranirer. 
You  know  yourself,  friend  ;  you  know  "not 
me.  It  is  true,  indeed,  you  heard  me  ac- 
cused of  being  a  cheat  and  a  gamester;  but 
who  is  my  accuser  :  look  at  my  apparel, 
friend ;  do  tliieves  and  gamesters  wear. 
si:ch  clothes  as  these .'  play  is  my  folly,  not 
myA"ice  :  it  is  my  impulse,  and  1  have  been 
a  martyr  to  it-  Would  a  gamester  have 
asked  another  to  play  when  he  could  have 
lost  eicrhteen  pence  and  won  nothing?  how- 
ever, if  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may  search 
my  {xxrkets  ;  the  outside  of  all  but  one  will 
ser\-e  your  turn,  and  in  that  one,  there  is  the 
eighteen  p)ence  I  told  you  of.'  He  then  turned 
up  his  clothes  :  and  his  pockets  entirely  re- 
sembled the  pitchers  of  the  Ee'.ides. 

Booth  was  a  Utile  staggered  at  this  de- 
fence. He  said,  the  real  value  of  the  iron 
box  was  too  mconsiderable  to  mention  ; 
but  that  he  had  a  capricious  value  lor  it,  for 
the  sake  of  the  person  who  gave  it  him  : 

*  for  though  it  is  not,'  said  he,  '  worth  six- 
pence, I  would  willingly  give  a  crown  to  any 
one  who  would  bring  it  me  again.' 

Robinson  answered,  *  if  that  be  the  case, 
you  have  nolliing  more  to  do  but  to  signity 
your  mtention  in  the  prison ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  you  will  not  be  long  in  regaining 
the  possession  of  your  snu^'-box.' 

This  ad\nce  was  immediately  followed. 
and  with  success,  the  methodist  presently 
producing  the  box  ;  which,  he  said,  he  had 
ibund,  and  should  have  returned  it  before, 
had  he  known  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
loncred  :  adding,  with  uplifted  eyes,  that  the 
spirit  would  not  suifer  him  knowingly  to  de- 
tain the  goods  of  another,  however  inconsi- 
derable the  value  was.  *  AYhy  so»  fiiend  ?' 
said  Robinson.  *  Have  I  not  heard  you 
ot'ten  say,  the  wickeder  any  man  was,  the 
better,  provided  he  was  what  you  call  a  be- 
liever.' *  You  mistake  me,'  cries  Cooper, 
(lor  that  was  the  name  of  the  methodist :) 

*  no  man  can  be  wicked  after  he  is  possessed 
by  the  spirit.  There  is  a  wide  difi'erence 
between  the  da\-s  of  sin,  and  the  davs  ol 
srace.  I  have  been  a  sinner  myself.'  '  I 
believe  thee,'  cries  Robinson,  with  a  sneer. 
'  I  care  not,'  answered  the  other,  '  what  an 
atheist  believes.  I  suppose  you  would  in- 
sinuate that  I  St  jle  the  snuff-box ;  but  I  vah»< 
not  vour  malict; ;  the  Lord  knows  mv  inno 
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•erice.'  Tie  Ihcn  walked  off  with  the  re- 
ward; and  Booth,  rotuniinijr  to  lloliinsoii, 
very  earnestly  asked  pardon  for  his  ground- 
'csssuspicion  :  which  the  other,  without  any 
Viesitation,  accorded  him,  saying,  '  You 
never  accused  me,  sir :  you  suspected  some 
cj.imhler,  wit!i  whose  characier  I  have  no 
concern.  I  should  he  anixry  witli  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  who  should  give  a  hasty 
credit  to  any  allegation  against  me  ;  hut  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  offended  with  you  for 
believing  that  the  woman,  and  the  rascal 
wlio  is  just  gone,  and  who  is  committed  here 
for  a  pickpocket,  which  you  did  not  perhaps 
tnow,  told  you  to  my  disadvantage.  And 
if  you  thought  me  to  be  a  gambler,  you  had 
]ust  reason  to  suspect  any  ill  of  me ;  for  I  m}-- 
self  am  confined  here  by  the  perjury  of  one  of 
those  villains:  who,  having  cheated  me  of  my 
money  at  play,  and  hearing  that  I  intended 
to  apply  to  a  magistrate  against  him,  him- 
self began  the  attack,  and  obtained  a  war- 
rant against  me  of  Justice  Tiirasher,  who, 
without  hearing  one  speech  in  my  defence, 
Boramitted  me  to  this  place.' 

Booth  testified  great  compassion  at  this 
account ;  and  lie  iiaving  invited  Robinson 
to  dinner,  they  spent  that  day  together.  In 
the  afternoon,  Booth  indulged  his  friend 
wit  a  game  at  cards  ;  at  first  for  halfpence, 
Knd  afterwards  for  shillings,  when  fortune 
9o  favoured  Robinson,  that  he  did  not  leave 
the  other  a  single  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

A  surprising  run  of  luck  in  a  gamester, 
fs  often  mistakert  for  somewhat  else,  by 
persons  who  are  not  over-zealous  believers 
n  the  divinity  of  fortune.  I  have  known  a 
sitranger  at  Bath,  who  hath  happened  for- 
'lunately,  (I  might  almost  say  unfortunate- 
ly,) to  have  four  by  honours  in  his  hand 
almost  every  time  he  dealt,  for  a  whole 
evening,  shunned  universally  by  the  whole 
company  the  next  day.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  Mr.  Booth,  though  of  a  temper  very 
little  inclined  to  suspicion,  began  to  waver 
in  his  opinion,  wliether  the  character  given 
by  Mr.  Robinson  of  himself,  or  thai:  yhich 
the  others  gave  him,  was  the  truer. 

In  the  morninir,  hunger  paid  him  a  second 
visit,  and  ibund  him  again  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  before.  After  some  deliberation, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  ask  Robinson  to 
lend  him  a  shilling  or  two  of  that  money 
wliich  was  lately  his  own.  And  this  expe- 
riment,}ie  thought,  would  confirm  him  either 
in  a  good  or  evil  opinion  of  that  gentleman. 

To  this  demand,  Robinson  answered, 
with  great  alacrity,  that  he  should  very 
gladly  have  complied,  had  not  Fortune 
played  one  of  her  jade  tricks  with  him :  '  for 
tince  my  winning  of  you,'  said  he,  '  I  have 
been  stripped  noConly  of  your  money,  but 
my  own.'  He  was  going  to  harangue  far- 
ther ;  but  Booth,  with  great  indignation, 
lurried  from  Jiim. 

14 


This  poor  gentleman  liad  vxjry  little  time 
to  reliect  on  his  own  misery,  or  the  rascality, 
as  it  appeared  to  hiii  ^  of  the  otlier,  when  the 
same  person,  who  nad  the  day  before  de- 
livered him  the  guinea  from  tiie  unknown 
hand,  airain  accosted  liim,  and  told  him  a 
lady  in  the  liouse,  (so  he  expressed  himself,) 
desired  the  favour  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Booth  immediately  obeyed  the  mes- 
sage, and  was  conducted  into  a  room  in  the 
prioon,  where  he  was  presently  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Vincent  was  no  other  than  his 
old  acquaintance  Miss  Matthews. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Containinp^  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  J^Iiss 
J^Iattheics,  on  her  meeting  icith  Booth,  and  some 
endeavours  to  prove,  by  reason  aiid  authcrily,  tluU 
it  is  possible  for  a  icoman  to  appear  tcnat  she 
really  is  not. 

Eight  or  nine  years  had  passed,  since 
any  interview  between  Mr.  Booth  and  Miss 
Matthews ;  and  their  meeting  now  in  so 
extraordinary  a  place  affected  both  of  them 
with  an  equal  surprise. 

After  some  immaterial  ceremonies,  the 
lady  acquainted  Mr.  Booth,  that  having 
heard  there  was  a  person  in  the  prison  who 
knew  her  by  the  name  of  Matthews,  she 
had  great  curiosity  to  inquire  who  he  was, 
whereupon  he  had  been  shown  to  her  from 
the  window  of  the  house;  that  she  iinjiiedi- 
ately  recollected  him,  and  being  informed  oi 
his  distressful  situation,  i^or  which  she  ex- 
pressed irreat  concern,  she  had  sent  him 
that  guinea  which  he  had  received  the  dav 
before  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  excuse  her- 
self for  not  having  desired  to  see  him  at 
that  time,  when  she  was  under  the  greatest 
disorder  and  hurry  of  spirits. 

Booth  made  many  handsome  acknow- 
ledgments of  her  favour;  and  added,  that 
he  very  little  wondered  at  the  disorder  ol 
her  spirits,  concluding,  that  he  was  h.eartily 
concerned  at  seeing  her  there  ;  but  I  hope, 

madam,  said  he 

Here  he  hesitated  ;  upon  which,  bursting 
into  an  ao;ony  of  tears,  she  cried  out,  '  0 
captain !  captain!  manyextraordinar^'things 
have  past  since  last  I  saw  you.  O  gracious 
Heaven !  did  I  ever  expect  that  this  would 
be  the  next  place  of  our  meeting  V 

She  then   tir.ng  herself  into   her  chair, 
where  she   .cave   a  loose   to   her  passion, 
whilst  he  in  the  most  atlectionate  and  ten 
der  manner,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  com 
fort  lier ;  but  passion  itself  did,  probably, 
more  for  iis  own  relief,  than  all  his  friendly 
consolations.    Having  vented  this  in  a  large 
flood  of  tears,  she  became  pretty  Avell  com 
posed  ;  but  Booth  unhappily  mentioning  her 
father,  she  airain  relapsed  into  an  agon\-,  an 
cried  out,  '  Why  will  you  repeat  the  nar 
of  that  dear  man?  I  have  disgraced  hjr 
Mr.  Booth,  I  am  imworthj^*"  the  natrr  of  i 
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daughter.'  -  Here  passion  again  stopped  her 
words,  and  discharged  itsell'in  tears. 

x\f  ler  this  second  vent  ofsorrow  or  shame  ; 
or)  if  the  reader  pleases,  of  rage  ;  she  once 
more  recovered  from  her  agonies.  To  say 
the  truth,  these  are,  I  believe,  as  critical 
discharges  of  nature,  as  any  of  those  which 
arc  so  called  by  the  physicians;  and  do 
more  eflLxtually  relieve  the  mind,  than  any 
remedies  with  which  the  whole  Materia 
Medica  of  philosophy  can  supply  it. 

When  Mrs.  Vincent  had  recovered  licr 
laculties,  she  perceived  Booth  standing 
ailent,  with  a  mixture  of  concern  and  asto- 
nishment in  his  countenance  :  then  address- 
ing lierself  to  him  with  an  air  of  most  be- 
witching softness,  of  whicli  she  was  a  per- 
.'ect  mistress,  she  said,  '  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  amazement.  Captain  Booth ;  nor  in- 
deed at  the  concern  which  you  so  plainly 
discover  for  me :  for  I  well  know  the  good- 
ness of  your  nature ;  but,  O,  Mr.  Booth ! 
believe  me,  when  you  know  what  hath  hap- 
pened since  our  last  meeting,  your  concern 
will  be  raised,  however  your  astonishment 
may  cease.  O,  sir !  you  are  a  stranger  to 
the  cause  of  my  sorrows.' 

'  I  liope  I  am,  madam,'  answered  he,  '  for 
1  cannot  believe  what  I  have  heard  in  the 
priBon — surely  murder' — at  which  w^ords 
she  started  trom  her  chair,  repeating,  mur- 
der I  '  Oh !  it  is  music  in  my  ears  ! — You 
have  heard  then  the  cause  of  my  commit- 
ment, my  glory,  my  delight,  my  reparation : 
— Yes,  my  old  friend ;  this  is  the  hand,  this 
is  the  arm  that  drove  the  penknife  to  his 
heart.  Unkind  fortune,  that  not  one  drop 
of  ins  blood  reached  my  liand. — Indeed,  sir, 
I  would  never  have  washed  it  from  it. — But 
i.hough  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  see  it 
on  my  hand,  I  have  the  glorious  satisfac- 
tion of  remembering  I  saw  it  run  in  rivers 
:m  the  floor ;  I  saw  it  forsake  liis  cheeks.  I 
saw  him  fall  a  martyr  to  my  revenge.  And 
is  the  killing  a  villain  to  be  called  murder? 
perhaps  the  law  calls  it  so. — Let  it  call  it 
what  it  will,  or  punish  rac  as  it  pleases.' 


Punish  me! — no,  no-  ihat  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man — noi  of  that  monster  man, 
Mr.  Booth.  I  am  undone,  am  revenged, 
:)nd  have  now  no  more  business  for  life ;  let 
them  take  it  from  me  wdien  they  will.' 

Our  poor  gentleman  turned  pale  with 
horror  at  this  speech,  and  the  ejaculation  of 
Good  Heavens  what  do  I  hear  1  burst  spon- 
taneously from  liis  lips  ;  nor  can  we  wotiier 
al  this,  though  he  was  the  bravest  of  nien  ; 
for  her  voice,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  were 
properly  adapted  to  the  sentiments  she  ex- 
Ijressed.  Such  indeed  was  her  image,  that 
neither  could  Shakspeare  describe,  nor  Ho- 
gtirth  paint,  nor  CUve  act  a  fury  in  higher 
perfection. 

'What  do  you  hear?'  reiterated  she. — 
'  Vou  hear  the  resentment  of  the  most  in- 


jured of  women.   You  hive  heard,  v  c  u  skj 

of  the  murder;  but  do  you  know  the  cause, 
Mr.  Booth  ?  have  yon,  since  your  return  tu 
England,  visited  that  country  where  we 
formerly  knew  one  another  ?  tell  me,  do  yoj 
know  my  wretched  story  ?  tell  me  thatj  nrrj 
friend.' 

Booth  hesitated  for  an  answer;  indeed, 
he  hacl  heard  some  imj^erfcct  stories,  not 
much  to  her  advantage.  She  waited  not 
till  he  liad  formed  a  speech ;  but  cried, 
'  Whatever  you  may  have  lieard,  you  can 
not  be  acquainted  with  all  the  strange  acci- 
dents wdiich  liave  occasioned  your  seeing 
me  in  a  place  which  at  our  last  i)arting  was 
so  unlikely  that  I  should  ever  have  been 
found  in;  nor  can  you  know  the  cause  of  all 
that  I  have  uttered,  and  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, you  never  expected  to  have  heard 
from  my  mouth.  If  these  circumstances} 
raise  your  curiosity,  I  will  satisfy  it.' 

He  answered,  that  curiosity  was  too  mean 
a  word  to  express  his  ardent  desire  of  know- 
ing her  story.     Upon  which,  with  very  liti.le 
previous  ceremony,  she  began  to  relate  what 
is  written  in  the  following  chapter. 

But  before  we  put  an  end  to  this,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  whisper  a  w^ord  or  two  to 
the  critics,  who  have,  perhaps,  begun  to  ex- 
press no  less  astonishment  than  Mr.  Booth, 
that  a  lady,  in  w^hom  we  had  remarked  a 
most  extraordinary  power  of  displaying 
softness,  should,  the  very  next  moment  after 
the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth,  express 
sentiments  becoming  the  lips  of  a  Dalila, 
Jezebel,  Medea,  Semiramis,  Pary satis.  Tan 
aquil,  Livilla,  Messalina,  Agrippina,  Bruni- 
childe,  Elfrida,  Lady  Macbeth,  Joan  of  Na- 
ples, Christiana  of  Sweden, Katharine  Hays, 
Sarah  Malcolm,  Con.  Philips,*  or  any  other 
heroine  of  the  tender  sex,  which  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  ancient  or  modern,  false 
or  true,  hath  recorded. 

We  desire  s\ich  critics  to  rer^'-- "  --  ihat 
it  is  the  same  English  climate  u.  -n,  on 
the  lovely  10th  of  June,  under  a  serene  sky, 
the  amorous  Jacobite,  kissing  the  odoriferous 
zephyr's  breath,  gathers  anosegay  of  white 
roses  to  deck  the  whiter  breast  of  Celia ; 
and  in  which,  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  very 
next  day,  the  boisterous  Boreas,  roused  by 
the  hollow  thunder,  rushes  horrible  througli 
the  air,  and,  driving  the  wet  tempest  before 
him,  levels  the  hope  of  the  husbandmar. 
with  the  earth,  dreadful  remembrance  of  tnc 
consequences  of  the  revolution. 

Auain,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the 
self-same  Celia,  all  tender,  soft,  and  deU 
cate ;  who,  with  a  voice,  the  sweetness  ol 
which  the  Syrens  might  envy,  warbles  the 
harmonious  song  in  praise  of  the  young  ad- 
venturer ;  and  again,  the  next  day,  or  \>tr- 
haps,  the  next  hour,  with  fiery  eyes,  w/m 

*  Though  last,  not  least. 
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Led  brows,  and  foaming  lip;?,  roars  forth 
treason  a.:;cl  nonsense  in  a  political  ar<^innent 
with  some  fair  one,  of  a  diiferent  principle. 

Or,  if  liie  critic  ho  a  wliif^,  and  conse- 
qnentiy  dislikes  such  kind  ofsiniile.s,  as  heinir 
too  favourahle  to  Jacohitisni,  let  him  be 
contented  with  the  following  story  : 

I  happened  in  my  youth  to  sit  hehind  two 
ladies  in  a  side-box  at  a  play,  where,  in  the 
balcony  on  the  ojipositc  side  was  placed  the 

iriiniitahle  B y  C s,  in  company 

with  a  young  fellow  of  n-)  v(^ry  Ibrmal,  or 
indeed  sober,  appearance.  '^  ■  ot"  the  ladies, 
I  remember,  said  to  tiie  o--i--» — '  Did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  look  so  modest  and  so 
innocent  as  that  girl  over  the  way?  what 
pity  it  is  such  a  creature  should  be  in  the 
Avay  of  ruin,  as  I  am  afraid  she  i-s,  by  her 
being  alone  with  that  young  fellow !'  Now 
this  lady  was  no  bad  physiognomist;  for  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  modest}'-,  innocence,  and  simplicity, 
than  what  nature  had  displayed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  girl ;  and  yet,  all  appear- 
ances notwithstanding,  I  myself,  (remember 
critic,  it  -was  in  my  youth,)  had  a  few  morn- 
ings before  seen  that  very  identical  picture 
of  all  those  engagingqualities,  inbed  with  a 
rake  at  a  bagnio,  smoking  tobacco,  drinking 
punch,  talking  obscenity,  and  swearing  and 
cursing  with  all  the  impudence  and  impiety 
ef  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  trull  of 
£  soldier. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  lohich  Miss  JMatthews  begins  her  history. 

Miss  Matthews  having  barred  the  door 
■Dn  the  inside  as  securely  as  it  was  before 
barred  on  the  outside,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'  You  may  imagine,  I  am  going  to  begin 
my  history  at  the  time  when  you  left  the 
country  ;  but  I  cannot  help  reminding  you 
of  something  which  happened  before.  Vou 
will  soon  recollect  the  incident ;  but  I  be- 
lieve you  little  know  the  consequence  either 
at  that  time  or  since.  xVlas !  I  could  keep 
a  secret  then !  now  I  have  no  secrets ;  the 
world  knows  all  ;  and  it  is  not  worth  my 
while  to  conceal  any  thing.  Well ! — You 
will  not  wonder,  I  believe. — I  protest  I  can 

hardly  tell  it  \^ou,  even  now. But  I  am 

convinced  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
yourself  to  be  surprised  at  any  conquest  you 

may  have  made. Few  men  want  that 

good  opinion — and  perhaps  very  few  had 
ever  more  reason  for  it.  Indeed,  AVill,  you 
was  a  charming  fellow  in  tho«e  days  ;  nay, 
vou  are  not  much  altered  for  the  worse 
now,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  some  women  : 
A)r  your  complexion  and  features  are  grown 
much  more  mascuFlne  than  they  were ; 
Here  Booth  made  her  a  low  bow,  most 
nrobably   wilh  a  compliment;  and  after  a 


I  little    hesitation,  she  again  proceeded 

'  Do  you  remember  a  contest  whicii  iiap- 
pened  at  an  assembly,  betwixt  myself  ami 
Miss  Johnson,  about  standing  uppermost  ? 
you  was  then  my  partner  ;  and  young  Wil- 
liams danced  with  the  other  lady.  The  par- 
ticulars are  not  now  woith  mentioning, 
though  I  suppose  you  have  long  since  forgot 
them.  Let  it  suflice  that  you  supported 
my  claim,  and  Williams  very  sneakinglv 
gave  up  tliat  of  his  partner,  who  was,  witli 
nuich  didiculty,  afterwards  prevailed  to 
dance  with  him.  You  said — I  am  sure  1  re- 
peat the  words  exactly,  that  '  you  would 
not  for  the  world  affront  any  lady  there ; 
but  that  you  thought  you  might,  without 
any  such  danger  declare  that  there  was  no 
assembly  in  wiiich  that  lady,  meaning  your 
humble  servant,  was  not  worthy  of  the  up- 
permost place,  nor  will  I,  said  you,  sufier  the 
first  duke  in  England,  when  she  is  at  the  up- 
permost end  of  the  room,  and  hath  called 
iier  dance,  to  lead  his  partner  above  lier.' 

'  What  made  this  the  more  pleasing  to 
me  was,  that  I  secretly  hated  Miss  Johnson. 
Will  you  have  the  reason?  why,  then,  I  will 

tell  you  honestly,  she  was  my  rival ; that 

word  perhaps  astonishes  you,  as  you  never, 
I  believe,  heard  o[  any  one  who  made  his 
addresses  to  me ;  and  indeed  my  heart  was, 
till  that  night,  entirely  indifierent  to  all  man 
kind.  I  mean,  then,  that  she  was  my  rival 
for  praise,  for  beauty,  for  dress,  for  fortune, 
and  consequently  for  admiration.  My  tri- 
umph on  this  conquest  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
any  more  than  my  delight  in  the  person  to 
v/hom  I  chiefiy  owed  it.  The  former,  I 
fancy,  was  visible  to  the  whole  company  ; 
and  1  desired  it  should  be  so  ;  but  the  latter 
was  so  well  concealed,  that  no  one,  I  am 
confident,  took  any  notice  of  it.  And  yet 
you  appeared  to  me  that  night  to  be  an 
angel.  You  looked,  you  danced,  you  spoke 
— every  thing  charmed  me.' 

'  Good  heavens  1'  cries  Booth,  '  is  it  possi- 
ble you  should  do  me  so  much  unmerite;! 
honour,  and  I  should  be  dunce  enough  ncM 
to  perceive  the  least  symptom  !' 

'I  assure  you,'  answered  she,  'T  did  all  I 
could  to  prevent  you  ;  and  yet  I  almost 
hated  you  for  not  seeing,  through  what  I 
strove  to  hide.  Why,  Mr.  Booth,  was  you 
not  more  quick-sighted? — I  will  answer  for 
you — your  affections  were  more  happily 
disposed  of  to  a  much  better  woman  than 
myself,  whom  you  married  soon  afterwards. 
I  should  ask  you  for  her,  Mr.  Booth;  I 
should  have  asked  you  for  her  before  ;  but 
I  am  unworthy  of  asking  for  her,  or  of  call- 
ing her  my  acquaintance.' 

Booth  stopt  her  short,  as  she  was   run 
ning  into  another  fit  of  passion,  and  begged 
her  to  omit  all  former  matters,  and  acquaint 
him  with  that  part  of  her  history  to  wh'ti; 
he  was  an  entn-e  stranirer. 
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She  then  reneived  licr  discourse,  as  fol- 
lows :  '  You  know,  Mr.  Booth,  I  soon  after- 
wards left  that  town,  upon  the  death  ol"  mv 
grandmother,  and  returned  home  to  mv 
lather's  house  ;  where  I  liad  not  been  lon'i- 
arrived,  before  some  troops  of  drai^cxMis 
came  to  quarter  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Among  the  officers,  there  was  a  coi-nct, 
whose  detested  name  was  Hebbers,  a  name 
I  could  scarce  repeat,  liad  I  not,  at  the  same 
lime,  tlie  pleasure  to  reflect  that  lie  is  now 
no  more.  My  father,  you  know,  who  is  a 
hearty  well-wisher  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, used  always  to  invite  the  officers 
to  his  house  ;  so  did  lie  these.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  this  cornet,  in  so  particular  a 
manner,  recommended  himself  to  the  poor 
old  gentleman,  (I  cannot  think  of  him  Avith- 
out  tears,)  that  our  house  became  his  prin- 
cipal habitation ;  and  he  was  rarely  at  his 
quarters,  unless  when  his  superior  officers 
obliged  him  to  be  there.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  his  person,  nor  could  that  be  any  recom- 
mendation to  a  mon  ;  it  was  such,  however, 
as  no  woman  could  have  made  an  objection 
to.  Nature  had  certainly  wrapt  up  her 
odious  work  in  a  most  beautiful  covering. 
To  say  the  truth,  he  was  the  handsomest 
man,  except  one  only,  that  I  ever  saw — I 

assure  you,  I  have  seen  a  handsomer 

but — well — He  had,  besides,  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  gentleman :  was  genteel,  and 
extremely  polite :  spoke  French  well,  and 
danced  to  a  miracle ;  but  what  chiefly  re- 
commended him  to  my  fatlier,  was  his  skill 
in  music,  of  which,  you  know,  that  dear 
man  was  the  most  violent  lover.  I  wish  he 
was  not  too  susceptible  of  flattery  on  that 
head  ;  for  I  have  heard  Hebbers  often  great- 
ly commend  my  father's  performance,  and 
have  observed  that  the  good  man  was  won- 
derfully pleased  with  such  commendations. 
To  say  the  truth,  it  is  the  only  way  I  can 
account  for  the  extraordinary  friendship 
which  my  father  conceived  for  this  person ; 
Ruch  a  friendship,  that  he  at  last  became  a 
part  of  our  family. 

'  This  very  circumstance,  which,  as  I  am 
convinced,  strongly  recommended  him  to 
my  lather,  had  the  very  contrary  effect  witli 
me;  I  had  never  any  delight  in  music,  and 
it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  I  was 
prevailed  on  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, in  which  I  liad  made  a  very  slender 
j)rogress.  As  this  mnn,  therefore,  was  fre- 
([uently  the  occasion  of  my  being  importuned 
ID  play  aijainst  my  will,  I  began  to  entertain 
frome  dislike  for  lilm  on  tiiat  account ;  and 
as  to  his  person,  I  assure  you,  I  long  con- 
nnued  to  look  on  it  with  great  indiiference. 

'How  strange  will  the  art  of  this  man 
appear  to  you  presently,  who  had  sufficient 
address  to  convert  that  very  circumstance, 
which  had  at  first  occasioned  my  dislike, 
into  the  first  seeds  of  aileclion  for  him. 


'  You  have  often,  1  believe,  beam  my 
bister  Betty  i)lay  on  tlic  fiarpsichord  ;  she 
v/as,  mdeed,  rejjuted  the  best  peribrmer  in 
the  wnole  country. 

'I  was  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  re- 
garding this  perfection  oiher's  with  envy. 
Ill  reality,  perhaps,  I  despised  all  perfection 
ol'this  kind  :  at  least,  as  1  had  neither  skiii 
nor  ambition  to  excel  ihis  way,  I  looked 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  indillerence. 

'  Hebhers  first  put  this  emulation  in  my 
head.  He  took  great  pains  to  persuade  me 
that  I  ha-d  much  greater  abilities  of  the  mu- 
sical kind  than  my  sister  ;  and  that  I  might, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  if  I  pleased,  excel 
her ;  oficring  me,  at  the  same  lime,  his  assist- 
ance, if  I  would  resolve  to  undertake  it. 

'  When  he  had  sufficiently  inflamed  my 
ambition,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  found  loti 
little  difficulty,  the  continual  praises  of  my 
sister,  which  before  I  had  disregarded,  be- 
came more  and  more  nauseous  in  my  ears  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  music  being  the  favourite 
passion  of  my  father,  I  became  apprehen- 
sive, (not  without  frequent  hints  from  Heb- 
bers, of  that  nature,)  that  she  might  gain 
too  great  a  preference  in  his  favour. 

'  To  my  harpsichord,  then,  I  applied  my 
self,  night  and  day,  with  such  industry  anc 
attention,  that  I  soon  began  to  perform  in  a 
tolerablemanner.  I  do  not  absolutely  say  1 
excelled  my  sister  ;  for  many  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  but,  indeed,  there  miglit  be 
some  partiality  in  all  that. 

'  Hebbers,  at  least,  declared  himself  on 
my  side,  and  nobody  could  doubt  liis  judg- 
ment. He  asserted  open/y,  that  !  i)layed  in 
the  better  manner  of  the  two;  and  one  day 
when  I  was  playing  to  him  alone,  he  affected 
to  burst  into  a  rapture  of  admiration,  and 
squeezing  me  gently  by  the  hand,  said. 
There,  madam,  I  now  declare  you  excel 
your  sister  as  mi>ch  in  music,  as,  added  he, 
in  a  whispering  sigh,  you  do  her,  and  all  the 
world,  in  every  other  charm. 

'  No  woman  can  bear  any  superiority  iti 
w^hatever  thing  she  desires  to  excel  in.  J 
now  began  to  hate  all  tlie  admirers  of  m\ 
sister,  to  be  uneasy  at  every  commendation 
bestowed  on  her  skill  in  music,  and  conse  • 
qucntly  to  love  Hebbers  for  the  preference 
which  he  gave  to  mine. 

'It  was  now  that  I  began  to  survey  th<! 
handsome  person  of  Hebbers  with  pleasure. 
And  here,  Mr.  Booth,  1  -tvill  betray  to  you  t)ie 
grand  secret  of  our  sex. — Many  women,  I 
believe,  do,  with  great  mnocence,  and  even 
with  great  indifference,  converse  witli  mcr 
of  the  finest  persons :  nut  this  I  am  confi 
dent  maybe  affirmed  with  truth,  that,  when 
once  a  woman  comes  t'"»  asktliis  question  ol 
herself;  Is  the  man  whom  1  like  for  some 
other  reason,  handsome?  her  fate,  and  hi? 
too,  very  strongly  depend  on  her  answering 
in  the  affirmative. 
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'  H(.'l:()ers  nosoo  er  porcoIveJ  that  lie  had 
nrjndc  an  impression  on  my  licart,  ofwhicli, 
I  am  satislicd  1  u;,ivv-  him  too  imdcniaWc  to- 
kens, tlian  he  alibcted,  on  a  smlden,  to  bhnn 
ne  ill  tiic  most  apparent  manner.  He 
wore  the  most  mclancho/y  air  in  my  pre- 
pense, and,  hy  his  (hjeotecl  .oohs  and  si<rhs, 
Hrnily  piTsuacU'd  me,  thai  thiM'c  was  some 
secret  sorrow  lahouring  in  iiis  bosom;  nor 
svill  it  be  dillicnlt  for  you  to  imagine  to 
what  cause  I  imputed  it. 

'  Whilst  I  was  wishing  for  liis  declaration 
of  a  passion  in  which  I  thought  I  couhl  not 
be  niistaivcn,  and,  at  the  same  time  trem- 
bhug,  whenever  we  met,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  very  declaration,  the  widow 
Carey  came  from  London  to  make  us  a 
visit,  intending  to  stay  the  whole  summer 
at  our  house. 

'  Those  who  know  Mrs.  Carey,  will 
scarce  think  I  do  lier  an  injury,  in  saying, 
she  is  far  from  being  handsome ;  and  yet 
she  is  as  finished  a  coquette  as  if  she  had 
the  highest  beauty  to  support  that  charac- 
ter. But,  perhaps,  you  have  seen  her  ;  and, 
if  you  have,  I  am  convinced  you  will  readily 
subscribe  to  my  opinion.' 

Booth  answered,  he  iiad  not;  and  then 
fihe  proceeded  as  in  the  t()llowing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  histoi'y  of  Miss  Matthews  continued. 

"Tins  ycmng  lady  had  not  been  three 
da3^s  with  us,  before  Hebbers  grew  so  par- 
ticular with  her,  that  it  was  generally  ob- 
eerved  ;  and  my  poor  father,  who,  I  believe, 
loved  the  cornet  as  if  he  had  been  his  son, 
began  to  jesl  on  the  occasion,  as  one  who 
would  not  be  displeased  at  throwing  a  good 
jointure  into  the  arms  of  his  friend. 

'  You  will  easily  guess,  sir,  the  disposition 
of  my  mind  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  was  not 
permitted  to  suffer  long  under  it;  for  one 
day,  when  Hebbers  was  alone  Vv'ith  me,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  ab- 
horrence at  the  thoughts  of  marrying  for 
interest,  contrary  to  his  inclinations.  I  was 
warm  on  the  subject,  and,  I  believe,  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  none  but  fools  and  villains 
did  so.  He  replied  with  a  sigh.  Yes,  madam, 
but  what  w^ould  you  think  of  a  man  whose 
heart  is  all  the  while  bleeding  for  another 
woman,  to  whom  he  w^ould  willingly  sacri- 
fice the  world ;  but,  because  he  must  sacri- 
f.ce  her  interest  as  well  as  his  own,  never 
durst  ev^en  give  her  a  hint  of  that  ])assion 
which  was  preying  on  his  very  vitals  ?  Do 
you  believe,  Miss  Fanny,  there  is  such  a 
wretch  on  eartli  ?  I  answered  with  an  as- 
sumed coldness,  I  did  not  believe  there  was. 
He  then  took  me  gently  by  the  hand,  and, 
••vitha  look  so  tender,  that  I  cannot  describe 

he  vowed  he  was  himse  f  that  wretcli. 
14* 


Then  starting,  as  if  consclo.s  of  an  errof 
committed,  he  cried  with  a  faltering  voice, 
What  am  1  saying?  ]j;iitloji  me,  Miss  Fan- 
ny, since  I  only  beg  your  jjity  ;  1  never  will 
ask  lor  more. — At  these  words,  hearing  n.y 
father  coming  uj),  1  betrayed  myself  entire!/ 
il',  indeed,  I  had  not  done  it  before.  I  hastily 
withdrew  my  liand,  crying,  Hush  !  for  iiea- 
vcn's  sake,  my  Hither  is  just  coming  in ; 
my  blushes,  my  look,  and  my  accent  tell- 
ing him,  I  suppose,  all  which  he  wished  to 
know. 

'A  few  days  now  brought  matters  to  an 
eclaircissemcnt  between  us  ;  the  being  un- 
deceived in  v/hat  had  given  me  so  much 
uneasiness  now  gave  me  a  pleasure  too 
sweet  to  be  resisted.  To  trunnph  over  the 
widow,  for  whom  1  had,  in  a  very  short 
time,  contracted  a  most  hiveterate  hatred, 
was  a  pride  not  to  be  described.  Hebbers 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this 
happiness.  I  doubted  not  but  that  he  liad 
the  most  disinterested  passion  for  me,  and 
thought  him  every  way  worthy  of  its  re- 
turn. I  did  return  it,  and  accepted  liim  as 
my  lover. 

'  He  declared  the  greatest  apprehensions 
of  my  father's  suspicion,  though  I  am  con- 
vinced these  were  causeless,  had  his  designs 
been  honourable.  To  blind  these,  I  con- 
sented that  he  should  carry  on  sham  ad- 
dresses to  the  widow,  who  was  now  a  con- 
stant jest  between  us,  and  he  pretended, from 
t-ime  to  time,  to  acquaint  me  faithfully  with 
every  thing  that  passed  at  his  interviews 
with  her ;  nor  was  this  faithless  woman 
wanting  in  her  part  of  the  deceit.  She  car- 
ried herself  to  me  all  the  while  with  a  show 
of  a  flection,  and  pretended  to  liave  the 
utmost  friendship  for  me.  But  such  are  the 
friendships  of  women  I' 

At  this  remark.  Booth,  though  enough 
affected  at  some  parts  of  the  story,  hal 
great  difficulty  to  refrain  from  laughter 
but,  by  good  luck,  he  escaped  being  per- 
ceived ;  and  the  lady  went  on  without  in- 
terruption. 

'  I  am  come  now  to  a  part  of  my  narra- 
tive in  which  it  Is  impossible  to  be  particu- 
lar, without  being  tedious  ;  for  as  to  the 
commerce  between  lovers,  it  is,  I  believe, 
much  the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  scarce  a  single  phrase  that  hatii 
not  been  repeated  ten  millions  of  times. 

'  One  thing,  however,  as  I  strongly  re- 
marked it  then,  so  I  will  repeat  it  to  you 
now.  In  all  our  conversations,  in  moments 
when  he  fell  into  the  warmest  raptures,  and 
expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  the 
delay  of  his  joys,  he  seldom  mentioned  the 
word  marriage ;  and  never  once  solicited  a 
day  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  women  cannot 
be  cautioned  too  much  against  suchlover*' , 
for  though  I  have  heard,  and  perhaps  truiy^ 
of  some  of  our  sex.of  a  virtue  so  exalter   lb;?.' 
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It  is  proof  against  every  temptation ;  yet 
tlie  generality,  I  am  afraid,  are  too  mucli  in 
I'le  power  of  a  man  to  whom  they  have 
owned  an  ailecticn.  What  is  called  being 
ipon  a  mood  footing,  is,  perhaps,  being  upon 
a  very  dangerous  one ;  and  a  woman  wiio 
hath  given  her  consent  1o  marry,  can  liardly 
be  sail  to  be  safe  till  she  is  married. 

'  And  now,  sir,  I  iiasten  to  the  period  of 
my  ruin.  We  had  a  wedding  in  our  fami- 
ly ;  my  musical  sister  was  married  to  a 
young  fellow  as  musical  as  herself.  Such  a 
match,  you  may  be  sure,  amongst  otiier  fes- 
tivities, must  have  a  ball.  Oh  !  Mr.  Booth, 
shall  modesty  forbid  me  to  remark  to  you 
what  passed  on  that  occasion  ?  But  why  do 
I  mention  modesty,  who  have  no  pretensions 
to  it .''  Every  thing  w^as  said  and  prac- 
tised, on  tliat  occasion,  as  if  the  purpose 
had  been  to  inflame  the  mind  of  every  wo- 
man present.  That  effect,  I  freely  own  to 
you,  it  had  with  me.  Music,  dancing,  wine, 
and  the  most  luscious  conversation,  in  vv'hich 
my  poor  dear  father  innocently  joined,  raised 
ideas  in  me  of  which  I  sliall  far  ever  repent ; 
and  I  wished,  (wiiy  should  I  den^  it  ?)  that  it 
had  been  my  wedding  instead  oi  my  sister's. 

'Tiic  villain  Hebbers  danced  with  me 
that  night,  and  lie  lost  no  opportunity  of 
improving  the  occasion.  In  short,  the  dread- 
ful evening  came.  My  fiither,  though  it  was 
a  very  unusual  thing  with  him,  grew  intoxi- 
cated v\nth  liquor ;  most  of  the  men  were 
in  the  same  condition,  nay,  I  myself  drank 
ore  than  I  was  accustomed  to,  enough  to 
mllame,  though  not  to  disorder.  I  lost  my 
former  bed-fellow,  my  sister,  and, — you  may, 
I  think,  guess  the  rest, — tlie  villain  found 
means  to  steal  to  my  chamber,  and  I  was 
undone. 

'  Two  months  I  passed  in  this  detested 
commerce,  buying,  even  then,  my  guilty, 
half-tasted  pleasures  at  too  dear  a  rate,  with 
continual  horror  and  apprehension ;  but 
what  have  I  paid  since,  v»^hat  do  I  pay  now, 
Mr.  Booth  ?  O,  may  my  late  be  a  warning 
to  every  woman  to  keep  her  innocence,  to 
resist  every  temptation,  since  she  is  certain 
to  repent  of  the  foolish  bargain.  May  it  be 
a  warning  to  her  to  deal  with  mankind  with 
care  and  caution  ;  to  shun  the  least  ap- 
proaches of  dishonour,  and  never  to  confide 
too  much  in  the  honesty  of  a  man,  nor  in 
lier  own  strength,  where  she  has  so  much 
at  stake  ;  let  her  remember  she  walks  on  a 
precipice,  and  the  bottomless  pit  is  to  re- 
ceive her,  if  she  slips  :  nay,  if  she  makes 
but  one  false  step. 

*  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Booth,  I  might 
have  spared  these  exhortations,  since  no 
woman  hears  me ;  but  you  will  not  wonder 
at  seeing  me  affected  on  this  occasion.' 

Booth  declared  he  was  much  more  sur- 
ITtri^ed  at  her  being  able  so  well  to  preserve 
Wtr  temper  in  recounting  her  story. 


'  O,  sir,'  answered  she,  '  I  am  at  'ejigth 
reconciled  to  my  Ikte;  and  1  can  njw  die 
with  pleasure,  since  I  die  revenged.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  mean  wretches  who  can  sit 
down  and  ament  their  misl{)rtunes.  If  I 
ever  shed  tears,  they  are  the  tears  of  indig- 
nation— but  1  will  proceed. 

'  It  was  my  fate  now  to  solicit  marriage ; 
and  1  failed  not  to  do  it  in  the  most  earnest 
manner.  He  answered  me  at  first  with 
procrastinations,  declarinnr,  from  time  to 
time,  lie  would  mention  it  to  my  father ; 
and  still  excusing  himself  for  not  doing  it. 
At  last,  he  thought  on  an  expedient  to  ob- 
tain a  longer  reprieve.  Tiiis  was  by  pre- 
tending, tliat  he  should,  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  be  preferred  to  the  command  of  a 
troop  ;  and  then,  he  said,  he  could,  with 
some  confidence,  propose  the  match. 

'  In  this  delay,  I  was  persuaded  to  acqui- 
esce ;  and  was  indeed  pretty  easy ;  for  1 
had  not  yet  the  least  mistrust  of  his  honour; 
but  what  words  can  paint  my  sensations, 
when  one  morning  he  came  into  my  room, 
with  all  the  marks  of  dejection  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  throwing  an  open  letter  on  the 
table,  said.  There  is  news,  madam,  in  that 
letter,  which  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  ;  nor 
can  it  give  you  more  concern  than  it  hath 
given  me. 

'  This  letter  w^as  from  his  captain,  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  the  rout,  as  tliey  call  it, 
was  arrived,  and  that  they  were  to  march 
within  two  days.  And  this,  I  am  since  con- 
vinced, was  what  he  expected,  instead  ol 
the  preferment  which  had  been  made  the 
prei'ence  of  delaying  our  marriage. 

'  The  shock  which  I  felt  at  reading  this 
was  inexpressible,  occasioned  indeed  prin- 
cipally by  the  departure  of  a  villani  whom 
I  loved.  However,  I  soon  acquired  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  remember  the 
main  point ;  and  1  now  insisted  perempto- 
rily on  his  making  me  immediately  his  wifoj 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

'He  seemed  thunderstruck  at  this  propo- 
sal, being,  I  suppose,  destitute  of  any  ex 
cuse  :  but  I  was  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
an  answer,  and  cried  out  with  much  eager- 
ness, sure  you  cannot  hesitate  a  moment 
upon  this  matter Hesitate  !  madam  !  re- 
plied he — what  you  ask  is  impossible — is 
this  a  time  for  me  to  mention  a  thing  of 
this  kind  to  your  father ''— INIy  eyes  were 
now  opened  all  at  once — I  fell  into  a  rage 
little  short  of  madness.  Tell  not  me,  I 
cried,  of  impossibilities,  nor  times,  nor  of 
my  father,— ———my  honour,  my  reputa- 
tion, my  all  are  at  stake. — I  will  have  no 
excuse,  no  delay — make  me  your  wife  this 
instant,  or  I  will  proclaim  you  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth  for  the  greatest  of  vil- 
lains.— He  answered,  with  a  kind  of  sneei, 
what  will  you  proclaim,  madam  r — who.v? 
honour  will  vou  injure  ?     My  tongue  fa 
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it'rod  when  1  ofTcinl  to  reply,  and  T  fi-ll  into 
a  violent  ;i;^ony,  which  eiu'hv.l  in  a  lit  ;  nor 
do  1  ronicudx.'r  uny  tliinir  more  that  passed, 
till  I  found  myscif  in  the  arms  of  my  poor 
allVii'-hted  latluT. 

'  O,  Mr.  l^iotli !  what  \i^as  then  my  situa- 
tion, 1  trenihle  even  now  from  the  rellec- 
tion. — I  must  stop  a  moment.  I  can  go  no 
farther.'  Booth  attempted  all  in  his  ])ovver 
to  soothe  her ;  and  she  soon  recovered  her 
p-^wers,  and  proceeded  in  her  story. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Li  iohich  J\Iiss  J^Iatthews  concludes  her  relation. 

'  Before  I  had  recovered  my  senses,  I 
had  sufficiently  betrayed  myself  to  the  best 
of  men,  who,  instead  of  upbraiding  me,  or 
exertiing  any  anger,  endeavored  to  comfort 
nie  all  he  could,  with  assurances  that  all 
should  yet  be  well.  This  goodness  of  his 
adected  me  with  inexpressible  sensations ; 
{  prostrated  myself  before  him,  embraced 
and  kissed  his  knees,  and  almost  dissolved 
\n  tears,  and  in  a  degree  of  tenderness  hardly 

to  be  conceived But  1  am  running  into 

too  minute  descriptions. 

'  Hebbers,  seeing  me  in  a  fit,  had  left  me, 
and  sent  one  of  the  servants  to  take  care  of 
me.  He  then  ran  away  like  a  thief  from 
the  house,  withoi;t  taking  his  leave  of  my 
father,  or  once  thanking  him  lor  all  his 
civilities.  He  did  not  stop  at  his  quarters, 
but  made  directly  to  London,  apprehensive, 
I  believe,  either  of  my  father's  or  brother's 
resentment ;  for  I  am  convinced  he  is  a 
coward.  Indeed  his  fear  of  my  brother  was 
utterly  groundless ;  for  I  believe  he  would 
rather  have  thanked  any  man  who  had  de- 
stro3''ed  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  in  the 
least  behindhand  with  him  in  good  wishes. 

'  All  his  inveteracy  to  me,  had,  however, 
no  eliect  on  my  father,  at  least  at  that  time; 
for  though  the  good  man  took  sufficient  oc- 
onsions  to  reprimand  me  for  my  past  offence, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  abandon  me.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  was  now  set  on  foot,  in 
which  my  lather  himself  offered  me  to  Heb- 
bers, witii  a  fortune  superior  to  that  ^vhich 
had  been  given  with  my  sister :  nor  could  all 
my  brother's  remonstrances  against  it,  as 
an  act  of  the  highest  injustice,  avail. 

'  Hebbers  entered  into  the  treaty,  though 
not  with  much  warmth.  He  had  even  the 
assurance  to  make  additional  demands  on 
my  father,  which  being  complied  Vv^ith,  every 
thing  w^as  concluded,  and  the  villain  once 
more  received  into  the  house.  He  soon 
tbund  means  to  obtam  my  forgiveness  of  his 
former  behaviour ;  indeed,  he  convinced 
me,  so  foolishly  bh  id  is  female  love,  that  he 
had  never  been  to  blame. 

'When  «very"  thing  was  ready  for  our 
nuptials  and  t!ie  day  of  the  ceremony  was 


to  be  appointed,  in  llie  nfidst  of  my  liappi« 
ness,  1  received  a  letier  fiom  an  unknov/n 
hand,  acquainiing  n.e,  (guess,  Mr.  liooih, 
how  I  was  shocked  at  receiving  it,)  that 
Mr.  Hebi)ers  was  already  married  to  a  wo- 
man in  a  distant  ])art  of  the  kin'^dom. 

'  I  will  not  tire  you  with  all  that  passed 
at  our  next  interview.  1  ccmmuificated  the 
letter  to  Hebbers,  who,  after  some  little  hesi- 
tation, owned  the  fact,  and  not  only  owned 
it,  but  had  the  address  to  improve  it  to  his 
own  advantage,  to  make  it  the  means  of 
satisfying  me  concerning  all  liis  former  de- 
lays ;  Avliich,  to  say  the  truth,  I  w^as  not  so 
nmch  displeased  at  imputing  to  any  degree 
of  villa ny,  as  I  should  fiave  been  to  impute 
it  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  warmth  of 
affection;  and  though  the  disappointment 
of  all  my  hopes,  at  the  very  instant  of  their 
expected  fruition,  threw  me  into  the  most 
violent  disorders ;  yet,  v.dien  I  came  a  little 
to  myself,  he  had  no  great  difficulty  to  per- 
suade me  that  in  every  instance,  with  regard 
to  me,  Hebbers  liad  acted  from  no  other 
motive  than  from  the  most  ardent  and  un- 
governable love.  And  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  crime  which  a  woman  will  not  forgive 
wdien  she  can  derive  it  from  that  fountain. 
In  short,  I  forgave  him  all,  and  am  willing 
to  persuade  myself  I  am  not  weaker  than 
the  rest  of  my  sex.  Indeed,  Mr.  Booth,  he 
hath  a  bewitching  tongue,  and  is  master 
of  an  address  that  no  woman  could  resist. 
I  do  assure  you,  the  charms  of  his  person 
are  his  least  perfection,  at  least  in  my  eye.' 

Here  Bootli  smiled,  but  happily  witliout 
lier  perceiving  it. 

'  A  fresh  difficulty,  (continued  she,)  now 
arose.  This  was  to  excuse  the  delay  of 
the  ceremony  to  m}?-  father,  who  every  day 
very  earnestly  urged  it.  This  made  rne  so 
very  uneasy,  that  1  at  last  listened  to  a  pro- 
posal, which,  if  any  one,  in  the  days  of  my 
innocence,  or  even  a  few  days  before,  had 
assured  me  I  could  have  submitted  to  have 
thought  of,  I  should  have  treated,  the  suppo 
sition  with  the  highest  contempt  and  indig- 
nation ;  nay,  I  scarce  reflect  on  it  now  with 
more  horror  than  astonishment.  In  short 
I  agreed  to  run  away  with  him.  To  leave 
my  father,  my  reputation,  every  thing  which 
was  or  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  me,  and 
to  live  with  this  villain  as  a  mistress,  since  I 
could  not  be  liis  wife. 

'  Was  not  this  an  obligation  of  the  liigh- 
est  and  lenderest  kind,  and  had  I  not  reason 
to  expect  every  return  in  the  man's  pov/er 
on  whom  \  had  conferred  it  .-* 

'  I  will  make  short  of  the  remainder  of 
my  story,  for  what  is  there  of  a  Avoman 
worth  relating,  after  wliat  I  have  told  vfiu  r 

'Above  a  year  I  lived  Avitli  this  man  jn 
an  obscure  court  in  London,  during  which 
time  I  had  a  child  by  lum,  whom  Heaven.  \ 
thank  it,  liath  bee  a  pleased  to  take  to  itself. 
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'  During  many  monilis  he  behaved  o  mc 
with  all  tiie  apparent  lendeiness,  and  even 
(bnJness,  imagina])l(j ;  but,  aias  1  liow  poor 
',vas  my  enjoyment  of  tliis,  compared  to  what 
•t  would  Jiave  been  in  anotlier  situation? 
When  he  was  present,  lile  was  barely  tole- 
rable ;  but  when  he  was  absent,  iiotiiin<^ 
could  equal  the  misery  I  endured.  I  passed 
my  hours  almost  entirely  alone  ;  for  no  com- 
I)any,  but  what  I  despised,  would  consort 
with  me.  Abroad,  1  scarce  ever  went,  lest 
I  should  meet  any  of  my  former  acquaint- 
ance;  for  their  sight  would  have  i)hmged  a 
tiiousand  daggers  in  my  soul.  My  only  di- 
version was  going  very  seldom  to  a  play, 
where  I  hid  m3'^self  in  the  gallery,  with  a 
daughter  of  tlie  woman  of  the  house.  A 
rprl,  indeed,  of  good  sense,  and  many  good 
qualities  ;  but  how  much  beneath  me  was  it 
to  be  the  companion  of  a  creature  so  low  ! 
O  lieavens  1  when  I  have  seen  my  equals 
glittering  in  a  side-box,  liow  have  the 
dioughts  of  my  lost  honour  torn  my  soul !' 

'  Pardon  mc,  dear  madam,'  cries  Bootli, 
'  for  interrupting  you ;  but  I  am  under  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  know  what  became  of 
your  poor  father,  for  whom  I  have  so  great 
a  respect,  and  who  I  am  convinced,  must  so 
bittci'ly  feel  your  loss.' 

'  O,  Mr.  Booth,'  answered  she,  '  he  was 
scarce  ever  out  of  my  thoughts.  His  dear 
'image  still  obtruded  itself  in  my  mind,  and  I 
believe  irould  have  broken  my  heart,  had  I 
not  taken  a  very  preposterous  way  to  ease 
myself.  I  am,  indeed,  almost  ashamed  to 
teil  you  ;  but  necessity  put  it  in  my  head. — 
Y  ou  will  think  the  matter  too  trifling  to  have 
been  remembered,  and  so  it  surely  was ; 
nor  should  I  have  remembered  it  on  any 
other  occasion.  You  must  know  then,  sir, 
that  my  brother  was  always  my  inveterate 
enemy,  and  altogether  as  fond  of  my  sis- 
ter. He  once  prevailed  with  my  fatlier  to 
let  him  take  my  sister  w^ith  him  in  the  cha- 
riot, and  by  that  means  I  was  disappointed 
of  going  U\a  ball  which  I  had  set  my  heart 
on.  The  disappointment,  I  assure  \^ou,  was 
great  at  the  time  ;  but  I  had  long  since  for- 
gotten it.  I  must  have  been  a  very  bad 
woman,  if  I  liad  not ;  for  it  was  the  only 
thing  in  which  I  can  remember  that  my  fa- 
ther ever  disobliged  me.  However,  I  now 
revived  this  in  my  mind,  whicii  I  artificially 
worked  up  into  so  iiigh  an  injury,  that  I  as- 
.Vire  you  it  afl()rded  me  no  little  comfort. 
Wlien  any  tender  idea  intruded  into  my 
l:<)Som,  I  inmiediately  raised  this  phantom 
of  an  injury  in  my  imagination,  and  it  con- 
Eidcrably  lessened  the  liiry  of  that  sorrow 
u'liich  I  sliould  have  otherwise  felt  for  the 
loss  of  so  good  a  father;  who  died  within  a 
few  months  of  my  departure  from  liim. 

'  And  now,  sir,  to  draw  to  a  conclusion. 
One  night,  as  I  was  in  the  gallery  at  Drury 
1/ane  playhouse,  I  saw  below  me,  in  a  side- 


box, (she  was  once  below  me  in  evcr^* 

l)lace,)  that  widow  whom  1  mentioned   ic 

you  before' 1  had  scarce  cnst  my  eyes 

on  this  woman,  belbre  1  was  so  shocked  with 
the  sight,  that  it  almost  deprived  me  of  my 
senses;  for  the  villain  Hehbers  came  pre- 
sently iii,  and  seated  himself"  behind  her. 

'  He  lip.d  been  almost  a  month  from  me, 
and  1  believed  him  to  be  at  liis  quarters  iji 
Yorkshire.  Guess  what  were  my  sensa- 
tions, when  !  beheld  him  sitting  by  ttiat  base 
woman,  and  talking  to  her  with  the  utmost 
familiarity.  I  could  not  long  endure  thij! 
sight;  and  having  acquainted  my  compa- 
nion that  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  I  forced 
her  to  go  home  with  me  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act. 

'After  a  restless  and  sleepless  night, 
when  I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  had  the 
comfort  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  woman 
of  the  house,  Avho  after  a  very  sfiort  intro- 
duction, asked  me  wlien  I  fiad  lieard  fmm 
the  captain,  and  when  I  expected  to  see 
him.''  1  had  not  strength  or  spirits  to  make 
her  any  answer;  and  she  proceeded  thus 
Indeed  I  did  not  think  the  captain  'vvoulJ 
have  used  me  so.  My  liusband  was  an 
officer  of  the  army,  as  well  as  himself ;  and 
if  a  body  is  a  little  low  in  tlie  world,  I  am 
sure  that  is  no  reason  for  folks  to  trample  on 
a  body.  I  defy  the  world  to  say  I  everv/aa 
guilty  of  an  ill  thing.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
madam,  says  I,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Mean', 
cries  she,  I  am  sure  if  I  had  not  thought 
you  had  been  Captain  Hebbers'  lady,  his 
lawful  lady  too,  you  should  never  have  set 
footing  in  my  house.  I  would  have  Cap- 
tain Hebbers  know,  that  though  I  am  re- 
duced to  let  lodgings,  I  never  liave  enter- 
tained any  but  persons  of  character. — In 
tliis  manner,  sir,  slie  ran  on,  saying  m.any 
shocking  things  not  worth  repeating,  till  m\i 
anger  at  last  got  the  better  of  my  patience 
as  well  as  my  sorrow,  and  I  pushed  iier  out 
of  the  room. 

'She  liad  not  been  long  gone  before  liei 
daughter  came  to  mc,  and  afier  many  ex 
pressions  of  tenderness  and  pity,  acquainted 
me,  that  her  mother  had  just  found  out,  l<.y 
means  of  the  captain's  servant,  that  the 
captain  was  married  to  another  lady;  which, 
if  you  did  not  know  before,  madam,  said 
she,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger  of  such 
ill  news. 

'  Think,  Mr.  Booth,  wliat  I  must  liave  cri- 
dured  to  see  myself  himibled  beii^re  such  a 
creature  as  this,  the  daugliter  of  a  woman 
who  iets  lod (Tings  1  However,  having  recol- 
lected myself  a  little,  I  thought  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  deny  any  thing ;  and  so  knowing 
this  to  be  one  of  the  best  natured  and  h'jtiS* 
sensible  girls  in  the  worid,  I  resolved  to  te- 
ller my  whole  story,  and  for  the  future  ^ 
make  her  my  confidante.     I  answered  he 
i  therefore,  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance,  ih* 
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she  need  not  reirrct  tcllln<^  me  this  j)iece  of  ill 
news,  lor  1  li:ul  know/i  it  iM-ibrc  I  ciinic  lo 
her  lioiis(;. 

'  I'ardon  nie,  madam,'  rei)lied  the  (^iv\, 
'you  cannot  possibly  have  known  it  so 
lonix;  i'or  he  hath  not  been  married  above 
a  week:  last  ni<^ht  was  the  first  time  ofhis 
ai)j)earing  in  public  with  iiis  wile  at  the 
play.  Indeed,  I  knew  very  well  the  cause 
oC  your  uneasiness  there ;  but  would  not 
mention 

'His  wife  at  the  play!'  answered  I,  ea- 
:^crly,  '  what  wife  !  whom  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  mean  the  widow  Carey,  madam,'  re- 
plied she,  '  to  whom  the  ca])tain  was  mar- 
ried a  few  days  since.  His  servant  was 
here  last  night  to  pay  for  your  lodgings ; 
ana  he  told  it  my  mother.' 

'  1  know  not  what  answer  I  made,  or  wlie- 
ther  I  made  any;  I  presently  fell  dead  on  the 
floor,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  was 
brought  back  to  life  hy  the  poor  girl ;  for 
neither  the  mother  nor  the  maid  of  the  house 
would  lend  me  any  assistance,  both  seeming 
!o  regard  me  rather  as  a  monster  than  a 
woman. 

'  Scarce  had  I  recovered  the  use  of  my 
senses,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
villain,  declaring  he  had  not  the  assurance 
to  see  my  face,  and  very  kindly  advising  me 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  myself  to  my 
family ;  concluding  with  an  offer,  in  case  I 
did  not  succeed,  to  allov/  me  twenty  pounds 
a-\'ear,  to  support  me  in  some  remote  part 
ofthe  kingdom. 

I  need  not  mention  my  indignation  at 
these  proposals.  In  the  highesf  agony  of 
rage,  I  went  in  a  chair  to  the  detested  house, 
where  I  easily  got  access  to  the  wretch  I 
hud  devoted  to  destruction,  whom  I  no 
sooner  found  within  my  reach,  than  I 
plunged  a  drawn  penknife,  which  I  liad 
prepared  in  my  pocket  for  that  purpose, 
into  his  accursed  heart.  For  this  fact,  I 
was  immediately  seized,  and  soon  after  com- 
mitted liiilier;  and  for  this  fact  I  am  ready 
to  die,  and  sliall,  with  pleasure,  receive  the 
sentence  ofthe  law. 

'  Thus,  sir,'  said  she,  '  I  have  related  to 
you  my  unhappy  story;  and  if  I  have  tinnl 
your  patience,  by  dwelling  too  long  on  those 
parts  which  affected  me  the  most,  I  ask  ynur 
pardon.' 

Booth  made  a  proper  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  having  expressed  much  concern 
at  her  present  situation,  concluded,  that  l>e 
hoped  her  sentence  would  be  milder  than 
she  seemed  to  expect. 

Her  reply  to  this  was  full  of  so  much  bit- 
terness and  indignation,  that  we  do  not  th  jik 
proper  to  record  the  speech  at  length ;  in 
which  having  vented  her  passion,  she  all  at 
once  initon  a  serene  countenance,  and,  with 
an  air  y?  great  compiacency,  said,  '  Well, 
Mr.  B()(  111,  I  think  I  have  now  a  riglit  to 


satisfy  my  cin-iof;ity,  a-  the  expense  of  youi 
breath.     I  may  say,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
vain  curiosity  ;  lor  perhaps  I  liave  had  inch 
nation  enough  to  interest  myself  in  what 
ever  concerns  you  ;  but  no  matter  l()r  that 

those  days,'  (added  she,  with  a  sigh.) 

'  ar<i  now  over.' 

iJooth,  who  was  extremely  good-natured 
and  well-bred,  told  her,  that  she  should  not 
command  him  twice  whatever  was  in  his 
power ;  and  ;hen,  after  the  usual  apology, 
was  goin;^  to  begin  his  history,  when  the 
keeper  arrived,  and  acquainted  the  lady  that 
dinner  was  ready,  at  the  same  time  sayinL^ 
'  I  suppose,  madam,  as  the  gentleman  is  aii 
acquaintance  of  yours,  he  must  dine  will^ 
us  too.' 

Miss  Matthews  told  t!ie  keeper,  that  she 
had  only  one  word  to  mention  in  private  to 
the  gentleman,  and  that  th2U  ii-.ey  would 
both  attend  him. — She  then  pulled  her  purse 
from  her  pocket,  in  which  were  upwards  o, 
twenty  guineas,  being  the  remainder  cf  the 
money  for  which  she  had  sold  a  gold  repeat- 
ing watch,  her  father's  present,"^with  some 
other  trinkets,  and  desired  Mr.  Booth  to 
take  what  he  should  have  occasion  for;  say- 
ing, '  You  know,  I  believe,  dear  Will,  1  never 
valued  money ;  and  now  I  am  sure  I  shall 
have  very  little  use  for  it.'  Booth,  with 
much  difficulty,  accepted  of  two  guineas ; 
and  then  they  both  together  attended  the 
keeper 

CHAPTER  X. 

Table-talk^  consisting  of  a  facetious  discourse  that 
passed  in  the  prison. 

There  were  assembled  at  the  table,  the 
governor  of  these  (not  improperly  called 
infernal)  regions ;  the  lieutenant-governor, 
vulgarly  named  first  turnkey;  Miss  Mat- 
thews, Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  gam 
bier  ;  several  other  prisoners,  of  both  sexes, 
and  one  Murphy,  an  attorney. 

The  governor  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  bring  the  aflair  of  Mi3.3  Matthews  upon 
the  carpet,  and  then  turning  to  Murphy,  he 
said,  '  It  is  very  lucky  this  gentleman  hap- 
pens  to  be  present ;  I  do  assure  you,  ma 
dam,  your  cause  cannot  be  in  abler  hands. 
He  is,  I  believe,  the  best  man  in  England 
at  a  defence  ;  I  have  known  him  often  suc- 
ceed against  the  most  positive  evidence.' 

'  Fy,  sir,'  answered  Murphy,  '  you  know 
I  hate  all  this  ;  but  if  the  lady  wifl  tust  me 
with  her  cause,  I  will  do  the  best  in  my 
power.  Come,  madam,  do  not  be  discoii- 
raged  ;  a  bit  of  manslaughter  and  cold  iron, 
I  hope,  will  be  the  worst:  or,  perhaps  we 
may  come  off  better,  Avith  a  slice  of  chance- 
medley,  or  se  de  foidendo.^ 

'  I  am  very  ignorant  ofthe  law,  sir,'cr!ea 
the  lady. 

*  Yes,  madam,    nnswered    Murphy    '  i 
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cannot  be  e  'pe  .ed  you  slioukl  understand 
t.  There  a  :c  '■^ry  few  ol' us  wlio  profess 
it,  that  under,;tai(l  the  Avhole:  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary we  should.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  rubbish  of  little  use,  about  indictments, 
and  abatements,  and  bars,  and  ejectments, 
and  trovers,  and  such  stulf,  with  which  ])eo- 
ple  cram  their  heads  to  little  purpose.  The 
r.hapter  of  evidence  is  the  main  business  ; 
that  is  the  sheet  anchor ;  that  is  the  rud- 
der, which  brings  the  vessel  safe  into portum. 
Evidence  is,  indeed,  the  whole,  the  simwia 
totidis,  for  de  non  apparcntibiis  ct  non  insis- 
leniiktis  eadem  est  ratio.' 

'  If  you  address  yourself  to  me,  sir,'  said 
the  lady,  'you  are  much  too  learned,  I  as- 
sure you,  for  my  understancling.' 

'  T^oce,  madam,'  answered  Murphy,  '  is 
Latin  for  a  candle :  I  commend  your  pru- 
dence. I  shall  know  the  particulars  of  your 
case  when  we  are  alone.' 

'  I  hope  the  lady,'  said  Robinson, '  hath  no 
Suspicion  of  any  person  lierc,  I  hope  we  are 
all  persons  of  honour  at  this  table.' 

'  D — n  my  eyes !'  answered  a  well-dressed 
W/inan,  '  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  the 
other  ladies ;  though  I  never  saw  the  lady 
In  my  lili.^,  she  need  not  be  shy  of  us,  d — ii 
my  eyes  !  I  scorn  to  rap*  against  any  lady.' 

'  D — n  me,  madam  V  cries  another  female, 
'i  honour  what  you  have  done.  I  once  put 
I  knife  into  a  cull  myself — so  my  service  to 
/ou  madam,  and  I  wish  you  may  come  off 
ivith  se  diffideudo  \y\ih  all  my  lieart.' 

'  I  beg,  good  woman,'  said  Miss  Mat- 
thews, 'you  would  talk  on  some  other  sub- 
ject, and  give  yourself  no  concern  about 
my  affairs.' 

'  You  see,  ladies,'  cried  Murphy,  'the  gen- 
t  ewoman  doth  not  care  to  talk  on  this  mat- 
er before  company  ;  so  do  not  press  her.' 

'Nay,  I  value  the  lady's  acquaintance  no 
more  than  she  doth  mine,'  cries  the  first  wo- 
man who  spoke '  I  have  kept  as  good 

company  as  the  lady,  I  believe,  every  day 
in  the  week.  Good  woman !  I  do  not  use 
to  be  so  treated — If  the  lady  says  such  an- 
other word  to  me,  d — n  me,  I  will  darken 
her  daylights.  Marry,  come  up,  good  wo- 
m.an  1 — the  lady's  a  whore  as  wtU  as  myself; 
and  though  I  am  sent  hither  to  mill-doll, 
d — n  my  eyes,  I  have  money  enough  to  buy 
:t  off  as  well  as  the  lady  herselfl' 

Action  might  perhaps  soon  have  ensued 
this  speech,  had  not  the  keeper  interposed 
his  authority,  and  put  an  end  to  any  fur- 
ther dispute.  Soon  after  which  the  com- 
Sany  broke  up ;  and  none  but  himself,  Mr. 
^  lurphy, captain  Booth, and  MissMatthews, 
remained  together. 

Mbs  Matthews  then,  at  the  cntreity  of 
.he  keeper,  began  to  open  her  case  \o  Mv. 

*  A  cant  word,  meaning  to  swear,  or  rather  to  per- 
uke y GUI  self. 


Muri)hy,  wliom  she  admitted  to  be  her  j»o 
licitor,  though  she  still  declared  she  Avas  in 
diflerent  as  to  the  eveiii  of"  the  trial. 

Mr.  Murphy  having  heard  all  the  parti 
culars,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac 
quainted,  (as  fiir  as  related  to  the  murder,) 
shook  liis  liead,  and  said, '  There  is  but  om 
circumstance,  madam,  which  i  wish  was 
out  of  the  case  ;  and  that  we  must  put  out 
of  it ;  I  mean  the  carrying  the  penknife 
drawn  into  the  room  witli  you ;  lor  tha"! 
seems  to  imply  malice  prepensive,  as  wc 
call  it  in  the  law:  this  circumstance,  thore- 
ft)re,  must  not  appear  against  you  ;  and  if 
the  servant  wlio  was  in  the  room  observed 
this,  he  must  be  bought  off  at  all  hazards. 
All  here,  you  say,  are  fi-iends ;  therefore,  I  tell 
you  openly,  you  must  furnish  me  with  mo- 
ney sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Malice  is  all 
we  have  to  guard  against.' 

'  I  would  not  presume,  sir,'  cries  Booth, 
'  to  inform  you  in  the  law ;  but  I  have  heard 
in  case  of  stabbing,  a  man  may  be  indicted 
upon  the  statute  ;  and  it  is  capital,  tliougl 
no  malice  appears.' 

'  You  say  true,  sir,'  answered  Murphy ; 
'  a  man  may  be  indicted  conirafonnan  stn' 
tidis  ;  and  that  method,  I  allow  you,  re- 
quires no  malice.  I  presume  you  are  a  laAV- 
yer,sir?'_ 

'  No,  indeed,  sir,'  answered  Booth,  '  i 
know  nothing  of  the  law.' 

'  Then,  sir,  I  w^iU  tell  you — If  a  man  be 
indicted  contra  foi-man  statuiis,  as  we  say, 
no  malice  is  necessary :  because  the  form 
of  the  statute  makes  malice  ;  and  then  wdiat 
we  have  to  guard  against,  is  having  struck 
the  first  blow — Pox  on't,  it  ib  unlucky  this 
was  done  in  a  room — If  it  had  been  in  the 
street,  we  could  have  had  five  or  six  wit- 
nesses to  have  proved  the  first  blow,  cheaper 
than  I  am  afraid  we  shall  get  this  one  ;  for 
when  a  man  knows,  from  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  you  can  pro- 
cure no  other  witness  but  himself,  he  is  al- 
ways dear.  It  is  so  in  ail  other  ways  oi 
business — I  am  very  implicit,  you  see  ;  but 
we  are  all  among  friends.  The  safest  way 
is  to  furnisli  me  with  money  enough  to  offer 
him  a  good  round  sum  at  once  ;  and,  I  tliink, 
(it  is  for  your  good  I  speak,)  fif'ty  pounds  is 
the  least  that  can  be  oil'ercd  him. — I  do  as- 
sure you,  I  would  offer  liim  no  less,  was  il 
my  OAvn  case.' 

'And  do  you  tliink,  sir,'  said  she,  '  that  1 
would  save  T.y  life  at  the  expense  of  hiring 
another  to  ^^'riure  himself?' 

'  Ay,  surely  do  I,'  cries  Murphy ;  '  lor 
where  is  the  fault,  admitting  there  is  some 
fault  in  perjury  as  you  call  it ;  and  to  be 
sure,  it  is  such  a  matter  as  every  man  sliould 
rather  wish  to  avoid  than  not:  and  yet,  as 
it  may  be  managed,  there  is  not  so  much  as 
i  some  people  are  apt  to  imagine  in  it ;  for  lie 
i  need  not  kiss  the  book,  and  then  pray  wher»i 
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ri  the  {vrjury?  but  if  the  crier  la  sliarpor 
lliaii  ordinary,  what  is  it  \.d  kisses?  is  it  any 
thini^  hut  a  hit  of  call-skin?  I  am  sure  a 
man  must  1)0  a  very  ])ad  Cliristian  himself, 
-.vlu)  would  not  do  so  much  as  that  to  save 
the  life  of  any  Christian  whatever,  much 
juore  of  so  pretty  a  lady — Indeed,  madam, 
if  we  can  make  out  but  a  tolerable  case,  so 
mueh  beauty  will  go  a  great  way  witli  the 
judiTC  and  the  jury  too.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech,  notwith- 
standing the  mouth  it  came  from,  caused 
Miss  Matthews  to  sui)prcss  much  of  the  in- 
Jiirnation  which  began  to  arise  at  the  former: 
111(1  she  answered  w^ith  a  smile,  '  Sir,  you 
are  a  great  casuist  in  these  matters  ;  but  we 
need  argue  no  longer  concerning  them  ;  for 
li'  fifty  pounds  would  save  my  life,  I  assure 
you,  I  could  not  command  that  sum.  The 
little  money  I  have  in  my  pocket  is  all  I  can 
call  my  own  ;  and,  I  apprehend,  in  the  situ- 
ation I  am  in,  I  shall  have  very  little  of  that 
to  spare.' 

'  Come,  come,  madam,'  cries  Murphy, 
'  life  is  sweet,  let  me  tell  you,  and  never 
sweeter  than  when  we  are  near  losing  it.  I 
have  known  many  a  man  very  brave  and 
undaunted  at  his  first  commitment,  who. 
when  business  began  to  thicken  a  little  upon 
him,  hath  changed  his  note — It  is  no  time  to 
be  saving,  in  your  condiiion.' 

The  keeper,  who,  after  the  liberality  of 
Miss  Matthews,  and  on  seeing  a  purse  of 
guineas  in  her  hand,  had  conceived  a  great 
opinion  of  her  wealth,  no  sooner  heard  that 
the  sum  which  he  had  in  intention  entirely 
confiscvi'oCd  for  his  own  use,  was  attempted 
to  be  broke  in  upon,  than  he  thought  it  high 
time  to  be  upon  his  guard. 

To  bo  fiure,'  cries  he,  *  Mr.  Murphy, 
iHe  is  sweet,  as  you  say,  that  must  be  ac- 
knowledges; to  be  sure  fife  is  sweet ;  but 
sweet  as  it  is,  no  person  can  advance  more 
than  they  cro  v/orth  to  save  it.  And,  indeed, 
il'  the  lady  can  command  no  more  money 
than  that  little  she  mentions,  she  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  unwillingness  to  part 
wiMi  any  of  it ;  f(>r,  to  be  sure,  as  she  says, 
ii\c  will  wact  eve.  y  farthing  of  that,  to  live 


like  a  gentlewoman  till  she  comes  to  iicr  trial. 
And  to  be  sure,  as  sweet  as  lile  is,  i)CoiTle 
ought  to  take  care  to  be  able  to  live  sweetly 
while  they  do  live  ;  i>csides,  I  cannot  help 
saying,  the  lady  shows  herself  to  he; 
what  she  is,  by  her  abhorrence  of  perjury, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  dreadful  crime. 
And,  though  the  not  kissing  the  book  dotii, 
ns  you  say,  make  a  great  deal  r^i  dillerence : 
and  if  a  man  had  a  great  while  to  live  ana 
repent,  perhaps  he  might  swallow  it  well 
enough  ;  yet,  when  people  comes  to  be  so 
near  their  end,  (as  who  can  venture  to  foretell 
what  will  be  the  lady's  case  1)  they  ought  to 
take  care  not  to  overburden  their  conscience. 
I  hope  the  lady's  case  will  not  be  found  mur- 
der ;  for  I  am  sure  I  always  wish  well  to  ali 
my  prisoners,  who  show  themselves  to  he 
gentlemen,  or  gentlewomen  ;  yet  one  should 
always  fear  the  worst. 

'  Indeed,  sir,  you  speak  like  an  oracle,' 
answered  the  lady,  '  and  one  subornation  o: 
perjury  would  sit  lieavier  on  my  conscience, 
than  twentysuch  murders  as  1  am  guilty  of? 

'  Nay,  to  be  sure,  madam,'  answered  the 
keeper,  '  nobody  can  pretend  to  tell  what 
provocation  you  must  have  had  ;  and 
certainly  it  can  never  be  imagined,  that  a 
lady  who  behaves  herself  so  handsomely  as 
you  have  done  ever  since  you  have  beer, 
under  my  keys,  should  be  guilty  of  killing 
a  man  without  being  very  highly  provokeii 
to  do  it.' 

Mr.  Murphy  was,  I  believe,  going  to  an- 
swer, when  he  was  called  out  of  the  room  , 
after  which  nothing  passed  between  the  re- 
maining persons  v/orth  relating,  till  Booth 
and  the  lady  retired  back  again  into  the 
lady's  apartment. 

Here  they  fell  immediately  to  comment 
ing  on  the  foregoing  discourse ;  but  as  thei  • 
comments  were,  I  believe,  the  same  witii 
what  most  readers  have  made  on  the  same 
occasion,  we  shall  omit  th.em.  At  last  Mis^i 
Matthews  reminding  her  companion  of  Lis 
])romise  of  relating  to  her  what  had  be 
fallen  him  since  the  interruption  of  their 
former  acquaintanoe,  he  began  as  isivriuei 
in  the  next  book  of  this  history. 
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CHAF  lER  I. 

[n  itJdch  Captain  Booth  begins  to  relate  his  history. 

The  tea-table  beinnr  removed,  and  Mr. 
Gootli  and  the  lady  lelt  alone,  he  proceeded 
as  follows : 

'  Since  you  desire,  madam,  to  know  the 
^-particulars  of  my  courtship  to  that  best  and 
:.earest  of  women,  whom  I  afterwards  mar- 
ried ;  I  will  endeavour  to  recollect  them  as 
well  as  I  can,  at  least  all  those  incidents 
which  are  most  worth  relating  to  you. 

'if  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  jiiitality  in 
marriage  had  ever  any  foundation,  it  surely 
appeared  in  my  marriage  with  my  Amelia. 
I  knev/her  in  the  first  dawn  of  her  beauty; 
and,  I  believe,  madam,  she  had  as  nmch  as 
ever  fell  to  the  share  of  a  woman;  but 
though  I  always  admired  her,  it  was  long 
without  any  spark  of  love.  Perhaps  the 
general  admiration  which  at  that  time  pur- 
sued her,  the  respect  paid  her  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  numberless 
ddresses  niiich  were  made  her  by  men  of 
great  fortune,  prevented  my  aspiring  at  the 
possession  of  those  charms  whi-ch  seemed 
so  absolutely  our  of  my  reach.  However 
it  was,  I  assure  you,  the  accident  which  de- 
prived her  of  the  admiration  of  others,  made 
the  first  great  impression  on  my  heart  in 
her  favour.  The  injury  done  to  her  beauty 
by  the  overturnin*,  of  a  chaise,  by  wdiich,  as 
vou  may  well  remember,  her  lovely  nose 
was  beat  all  to  pieces,  gave  me  an  assurance 
that  the  woman  wdio'had  been  so  much 
adored  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  de- 
rerved  a  much  higher  adoration  to  be  paid 
to  her  mind ;  for  that  she  was  in  the  latter 
respect  infmitely  more  superior  to  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  than  she  had  ever  been  in  the 
former.' 

'  I  admire  your  taste  extremely,'  cried  the 
ady ;  *!  rem.emher  perfectly  well,  the  great 
heroisir.  with  which  your  Amelia  bore  that 
misfortune.' 

'  Good  Heavens  !  madam,'  answered  he, 
'what  a  magnanimity  of  mind  did  her  be- 
liaviour  demonstrate !  if  the  world  would 
liave  extolled  the  firmness  of  soul  in  a  man 
who  can  supjiort  t!ie  loss  of  fortune  ;  of  a 
general,  who  can  be  composed  after  the  loss 
of  a  victory  ;  or  of  a  king,  who  can  be  con- 
tented with  the  loss  of  a  crown;  with  what 
astonishment  ought  we  to  behold,  with  what 
praises  to  honour,  a  young  lady,  who  can, 
with  patience  and  resignation,  submit  to  tJie 
loss  of  exqiisite  beauty;  in  other  words, 
to  th.e  k»ss  \.  f  fortune,  power,  glory,  every 
■k'l^  whi(h  human  nature  is  apt  to  court 


and  rejoice  in  !  what  must  be  the  mincj 
which  can  bear  to  be  deprived  of  all  these 
in  a  moment,  and  by  an  unfortunate  trifling 
accident;  which  could  sui)i)()rt  all  this,  to- 
gether with  the  most  exquisite  tornjents  ol 
body,  and  willi  dignily,  with  resignation, 
without  complaining,  almost  without  a  tear, 
undergo  the  most  painful  and  dreadful  ope- 
rations of  surgery  in  such  a  situation  I' 
Here  hestopt,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed 
from  liis  eyes;  such  tears  as  are  apt  to  flow 
from  a  truly  noble  heart,  at  the  hearing  of 
any  thing  surprisingly  great  and  glorious. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  again  proceeded 
thus : 

'Would  you  think.  Miss  Matthews,  that 
the  misfortune  of  my  Amelia  was  capable 
of  any  aggravation!  I  assure  you,  she  hath 
often  tokl  me  it  was  aggravated  with  a  cir- 
cumstance which  outweiglied  all  the  other 
ingredients.  This  was  the  cruel  insults  she 
had  received  from  some  of  her  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  several  of  whom,  after 
many  distortions  and  grimaces,  have  turned 
their  heads  aside,  unable  to  support  their 
secret  triumph,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh 
in  her  hearing.' 

'Good  Heaven!'  cried  Miss  Matthevs's, 
'  what  detestable  actions  will  this  contemj-;- 
tible  ])assion  of  envy  prevail  on  our  sex  tc 
commit?' 

'  An  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  sbe  hath 
since  told  me,  made  the  first  impression  oi 
her  gentle  heart  in  my  favour.  I  was  one 
day  in  company  with  several  y||^g  ladies, 
or  rather  young  devils,  where  poor  Amelia's 
accident  was  the  subject  of  much  mirth  and 
pleasantry.  One  of  these  said,  she  hoped 
Miss  would  not  hold  her  liead  so  liigh  lor 
the  future.  Another  answered,  I  do  not 
know,  Madam,  what  she  may  do  with  her 
head,  but  I  am  convinced  she  will  never 
more  turn  up  her  nose  at  her  betters.  Ano- 
ther cried,  what  a  very  proper  match  migh* 
now  be  made  between  Amelia  and  a  certain 
captain,  who  had  unfortunately  received  an 
injury  in  the  same  part,  though  from  no 
shameful  cause.  Many  other  sarcasms  were 
thrown  out,  very  unworthy  to  be  repeated. 
I  was  hurt  with  perceiving  so  niuch  malice 
in  human  shaj)e,  and  cried  out  very  hluntlv; 
Indeed,  ladies,  you  need  not  express  such 
satisfaction  at  poor  Emily's  accident;  lb 
she  will  still  be  the  liandsomest  Avoman  ir* 
England.  This  speech  of  mine  was  after 
wards  variously  repeated,  by  some  to  mv 
honour,  and  by  others  represented  in  a  ccui- 
trary  light ;  indeed,  it  was  often  reported 
to  be  much  ruder  than  it  was.     Hove.'e'* 
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r  at  lcM<.^(Ii  reached  Amelia's  cars.  She  said 
she  was  very  iiiucli  ohli/^ed  to  !ne :  since  1 
could  have  so  niucFi  coinpas.sioii  for  her  as 
lo  he  nid('  to  a  hidy  on  her  accoinit. 

'  Al)ou(.  a  month  afier  the  accident,  when 
Amelia  heii;an  to  see  company  in  a  mask,  I 
had  the  iionour  to  drink  tea  Avith  iier.  We 
were  alone  to^Hher,  and  I  he«Tged  her  to 
indulge  my  curiosity  by  showing  mc  her 
Cice.  She  answered  in  a  most  o])li<i;lng 
manner,  "  Perhai)s,  Mr.  Booth,  you  avi!!  as 
^ttle  know  me  Avhen  my  mask  is  oil",  as  when 
•t  is  on ;"  and  at  the  same  time  unmasked. 
— The  surgeon's  skill  was  the  least  I  had 
sonsidered.  A  thousand  tender  ideas  rush- 
nd  ail  at  once  on  my  mind.  I  was  unable 
fo  contain  myself,  and  eagerly  kissing  her 
hand,  1  cried, — Upon  my  soul,  madam,  you 
never  appeared  to  me  so  lovely  as  at  this 
instant.  Nothing  more  remarkable  passed 
itt  this  visit ;  but  I  sincerely  believe  we  Avcre 
neither  of  us  iiereatler  indifierent  to  each 
other. 

'  Many  montlis,  however,  passed  after 
this,  before  I  e\'er  thought  seriously  of  ma- 
king her  my  wife.  Not  that  I  Avanted  suffi- 
cient love  for  Amelia.  Indeed  it  arose  from 
the  vast  atiection  I  bore  her.  I  considered 
my  own  as  a  desperate  fortune,  hers  as  en- 
tirely dependent  on  her  mother,  Avho  AA^as  a 
woman,  you  knoAV,  of  violent  passions,  and 
very  unlikely  to  consent  to  a  match  so  highly 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  her  daughter. 
The  more  I  loved  Amelia,  the  more  firmly  I 
resolved  Avithin  myself,  never  to  propose 
love  to  her  seriously.  Such  a  dupe  Avas  my 
understanding  to  my  heart ;  and  so  foolishly 
did  I  imagine  I  could  be  master  of  a  flame, 
to  Avhich  I  Avas  every  day  adding  fuel. 

'  O,  Miss  Matthews!  we  have  heard  of 
men  entirely  m.asters  of  their  passions,  and 
of  hearts  which  can  carry  this  fire  in  them, 
and  conceal  it  at  th.eir  pleasure.  Perhaps 
ihere  may  be  such  ;  but  if  there  are,  those 
hearts  may  be  comi)ared, I  believe,  to  damps, 
m  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  fire  alive 
than  to  prcA'-ent  its  blazing  :  in  mine,  it  Avas 
placed  in  the  midst  of  combustible  matter. 

'  After  several  visits,  in  Avhich  looks  and 
sighs  had  been  interchanged  on  both  sides, 
but  Avithout  the  least  mention  of  passion  in 
private,  one  day  the  discourse  betAveen  us, 
when  alone,  happened  to  turn  on  love ;  I 
say  liappencd,  f:>r  I  protest  it  aatiS  not  de- 
signed on  my  side,  and  I  am  as  firmly  con- 
vinced not  on  hers.  I  Avas  noAV  no  longer 
master  of  myself;  I  declared  myself  the 
most  Avrctche(j  ui  al!  martyrs  to  this  tender 
passion  ;  that  i  had  long  concealed  it  from 
its  object.  At  length,  after  mentioning  many 
particulars,  suppressing,  hoAvever,  those 
Avhich  must  have  necessarily  brought  it  home 
to  Amelia,  I  concluded  AAnth  begnring  her  to 
be  the  confidante  of  my  amour,  and  to  give 

T>e  ner  advic^  on  that  occas'on. 
lb 


'  Aniiiia,  (O,  I  shall  never  ibrg'it  tlie  dear 
j)ertiu"l)ation  !)  appeared  all  onfusion  at 
this  instant.  She  trembled,  turned  pale, 
and  discovered  how  avcU  slie  understoc-d 
me,  by  a  thousand  more  symptoms  than  J 
could  take  notice  of,  in  a  state  of  mind  so 
very  little  (hllerent  from  her  own.  At  last, 
Avith  liilteuing  accents,  she  said,  I  had  made 
a  very  ill  choice  of  a  counsellor,  in  a  matter 
in  v/hich  she  was  so  ignorant. — Adding,  at 
hist,  I  believe,  Mr.  Booth,  you  gentlemen 
Avant  very  little  advice  in  these  ailairSj 
Avhich  you  all  understand  better  than  Ave  do. 

'  I  Avill  relate  no  more  of  our  conversation 
at  present ;  indeed,  I  am  alraid  I  tire  you 
witli  too  many  particulars.' 

'  O  no  1'  ansAvered  she ;  '  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  every  step  of  an  amour  Avhicli  had 
so  tender^a  beginning.  Tell  mc  every  thing 
you  said  or  did,  if  you  can  remember  it.' 

He  then  proceeded,  and  so  will  Ave  in  tlie 
next  chajiter. 


CHxYPTER  II. 

Mr.  Booth  conlinnes  his  story.  In  this  cImpteT 
there  are  some  passag^es  that  may  serve  as  a  kitid 
of  touchstone,  by  lohich  the  young  lady  may  ex» 
amine  the  heart  of  her  lover.  I  toould  advise^ 
therefore^  that  every  lover  be  obliged  to  read  it  over 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  that  she  cars, 
fully  ivatch  his  emotions  while  he  is  reading. 

'  I  AA^AS  imder  the  utmost  concern,'  cries 
Booth,  '  Avhen  I  retired  from  my  visit,  and 
had  reflected  coolly  on  Avhat  I  had  said.  I 
noAV  saAV  plainly  that  I  had  made  doAvnright 
love  to  Amelia  ;  and  I  feared,  such  was  my 
vanity,  that  I  had  already  gone  too  far,  and 
been  too  successful.  Feared !  do  I  say, 
could  I  fear  Avhat  I  hoped  ?  hoAV  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  anxiety  of  my  mind  1 ' 

'  You  need  give  yourself  no  great  pain,' 
cried  Miss  MatthcAvs,  '  to  describe  Avhat  I 
can  so  easily  guess.  To  be  honest  witii 
you,  Mr.  Booth,  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
lady's  opinion,  that  the  men  have  a  supe- 
rior understanding  in  the  matters  of  lo\'e 
Men  are  often  blind  to  the  passions  of  avo- 
men  :  but  every  AA'oman  is  as  quick-sighted 
as  a  haAvk  on  these  occasions  :  nor  is  there 
one  article  in  the  Avhole  science  wliich  is  not 
undejstood  by  all  our  sex.' 

'  HoAvever,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Booth,  '  I 
noAV  undertook  to  deceive  Amelia.  I  ab- 
stained three  days  from  seeing  her  ;  to  say 
the  truch,  I  endeavoured  to  AA'ork  myself  up 
to  a  resolution  of  leaving  her  forever;  but 
Avhen  I  could  not  so  far  subdue  my  passion 
But  Avhy  do  I  talk  nonsense,  of  subduing 


passion  ?  I  should  say,  Avhen  no  other  pas- 
sion could  surmount  my  love,  I  returnea  xc 
visit  iier,  and  noAV  I  attempted  the  strangest 
project  Avhich  ever  entered  the  silly  heaci  ol 
a  lover.  This  Avas  to  i>ersuade  Amelia  that 
I  AA'as  reallv  in  love  in  another  placp    anc 
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literally  expressed  my  meaninir,  wlicii  I 
asked  lier  advice,  and  desired  iicr  to  be  my 
confidante. 

'1  thereP)rc  forged  a  mcetinii;  to  liave 
been  between  inc  and  my  imaginary  mis- 
tre.sjs,  since  I  had  last  seen  Amelia,  and  re- 
lated the  particulars,  as  well  as  I  could  in- 
vent them,  which  iiad  passed  at  our  conver- 
sation. 

'  Poor  Amelia  presently  swallowed  this 
bait;  and,  as  she  hath  told  me  since,  abso- 
lutely l>elieved  me  to  be  in  earnest.  Poor 
dear  love !  liow  should  the  sincerest  of 
hearts  have  an  idea  of  deceit?  for  with  all 
lier  simplicity,  I  assure  you  she  is  the  most 
sensible  woman  in  the  world.' 

'  It  is  highly  generous  and  good  in  you,' 
(said  Miss  Matthews,  with  a  sly  sneer,)  '  to 
impute  to  honesty  what  others  would,  per- 
ha]).s,  call  credulity.' 

'  I  protest,  madam,'  answered  he,  '  I  do 
her  no  m.ore  than  justice.  A  good  heart 
will  at  all  times  betray  the  best  head  in  the 

world. Well,    madam,    my   angel   was 

now,  if  possible,  more  confused  than  before. 
She  looked  so  silly,  you  can  hardly  believe  it.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  can,  answered  the  lady,  with 
a  laugh,  '  I  can  believe  it. — Well,  well,  go 
on.' — '  Atler  some  hesitation,'  cried  he, '  my 
Amelia  said  laintly  to  me,  "Mr.  Booth,  you 
use  me  very  ill ;  you  desire  me  to  be  your 
confidante,  and  conceal  from  me  the  name 
of  your  mistress." 

'  Is  It  uossible,  then,  madam,'  answered  I, 
'  that  you  cannot  guess  her,  when  I  tell  you 
she  is  one  of  your  acquaintance,  and  fives 
in  this  town  ^ 

'  "  My  acquaintance  T'  said  she,  "  La  I 
Mr.  Booth, — In  this  town !  I — I — I  thought 
I  could  have  guessed  for  once  ;  but  I  have 
an  ill  talent  that  Avay — I  will  never  attempt 
to  guess  any  thing  again."  Indeed,  I  do 
her  an  injury,  when  I  pretend  to  represent 
ner  manner.  Her  manner,  look,  voice,  every 
thing,  was  inimitable  ;  such  sweetness,  soft- 
ness, innocence,  modesty. — Upon  my  soul, 
if  ever  man  could  boast  of  his  resolution,  I 
think  I  might  now,  that  I  abstained  from 
falling  prostrate  at  her  feet,  and  adoring  her. 
However,  I  triumphed ;  pride,  1  believe,  tri- 
umphed, or  perhaps  love  got  the  better  of 
love.  We  once  more  parted;  and  I  pro- 
mised, the  next  time  I  saw  her,  to  reveal  the 
name  of  my  mistress. 

'  I  BOW  had,  I  thought,  gamed  a  complete 
•''ictory  over  myself;  ann  no  small  compli- 
ments did  I  pay  to  my  own  resolution.  In 
short,  I  triumphed  as  cowards  and  niggards 
do,  when  they  flatter  themselves  with  hav- 
ing given  some  supposed  instance  of  courage 
or  generosity ;  and  my  triumph  lasted  as 
long ;  that  is  to  say,  till  my  ascendant  pas- 
rt'iOn  had  a  proper  opportunity  of  displaying 
t^elf  in  its  true  and  natural  colours. 

*  Havm<j  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  in  mv 


own  opinion,  and  obta'ncd  this  miglity  seiJI^ 
conquest,  I  now  entertained  a  design  of  ex- 
erting the  most  romantic  generosity,  and  ol 
curing  that  unhappy  passion  which  I  per- 
ceived I  had  raised  in  Amelia. 

'Among  the  ladies  who  had  expressed  tliC 
greatest  satisfaction  at  my  Amelia's  misfor- 
tune. Miss  Osborne  liad  distinguished  her- 
self in  a  very  eminent  degree:  she  was,  in- 
deed, the  next  in  beauty  to  my  angel ;  nay, 
she  had  disputed  the  j)reference,  and  had 
some  among  her  adn)irers,  who  were  blind 
enough  to  give  it  in  her  favour.' 

'  Well,'  cries  the  lady,  '  I  will  allow  you 
to  call  them  blind ;  but  Miss  Osborne  was 
a  charming  girl.' 

'  She  certainly  was  handsome,'  answered 
he,  '  and  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  so  I 
thought  my  Amelia  would  have  little  diffi 
culty  in  befieving  me,  when  I  fixed  on  lie, 
as  my  mistress.  And  I  concluded,  that  by 
thus  placing  my  afiections  on  her  knowi; 
enemy,  would  be  the  surest  method  of  eradi 
eating  every  tender  idea  with  which  I  had 
been  ever  honoured  by  Amefia. 

'  Well,  then,  to  Amelia  I  went ;  she  r- 
ceived  me  with  more  than  usual  coldne^^ 
and  reserve ;  in  which,  to  confess  the  truth 
there  appeared  to  me  more  of  anger  than 
indifference,  and  more  of  dejection  than  of 
either.  After  some  short  introduction,  I  re 
vived  the  discourse  of  my  amour,  and  pre- 
sently mentioned  Miss  Osborne,  as  the  lady 
w^hose  name  I  had  concealed  ;  adding,  that 
the  true  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  her 
before,  was,  that  I  apprehended  there  wa.-* 
some  little  distance  between  them,  which  I 
hoped  to  have  the  happiness  of  accommo- 
dating. 

'  Amelia  answered,  with  much  gravity, 
"  If  you  know,  sir,  that  there  is  any  distance 
between  us,  I  suppose  you  know  the  reason 
of  that  distance;  and  then,  I  think,  I  could 
not  have  expected  to  be  affronted  by  her 
name.  I  would  not  have  you  think,  Mr. 
Booth,  that  I  hate  Miss  Osborne,  ^'o' 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  despise  lier  too 
much. — Indeed,  wlien  I  reflect  how  much  I 
loved  the  woman  who  hath  treated  me  so 
cruelly,  I  own  it  gives  me  pain — when  I  lay. 
as  I  then  imagined,  and  as  all  about  me  be- 
lieved, on  my  death-bed,  in  all  the  agonies 
of  pain  and  misery,  to  become  the  object  of 
laughter  to  my  dearest  friend. — 0 1  Mr. 
Booth,  it  is  a  cruel  reflection !  and  could  I, 
after  this,  have  expected  from  you — but  why 
not  from  you,  to  whom  I  am  a  person  en 
tirely  inditferent,  if  such  a  friend  could  treat 
me  so  barbarously. 

'  During  the  greater  part  of  this  speech, 
the  tears  streamed  from  her  bright  eyes.  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  caught  up*J:e 
word  indifferent,  and  repeated  it,  say*"»<^ 
Do  you  think  then,  madam,  that  Miss  Er>'i\ 
is  indiflerent  to  me  '' 
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Yes,  suroly  [  do,  nnsvi  orod  slic,  I  know 
am;  indeed,  i/liy  should  I  not  be  iMdilll.T- 
?in  to  you  ^ 

*  Have  my  eyes,  s.iid  I,  then  dcchirod 
notluiiir  ? 

*  C) !  there  is  no  need  of  your  eyes,  an- 
swered she.  Your  tongue  h;ith  declared 
that  you  have  sinirled  out  of  all  womankind 
niy  greatest,  I  will  say,  my  basest  enemy. 

1  own  I  once  tliought  that  character 

would  have  been  no  recommendation  to 
you  ; — but  why  did  I  think  so  ?  I  was  born 
to  deceive  myself. 

'  I  then  fell  on  my  knees  before  her ;  and 
forcing  her  hand,  cried  out,  O  my  Amelia  ! 
I  can  bear  no  longer. — You  are  the  only 
mistress  of  my  affections  ;  you  are  the  deity 
I  adore.  In  this  style  I  ran  on  for  above 
two  or  three  minutes,  what  it  is  impossible 
to  repeat,  till  a  torrent  of  contending  pas- 
sions, together  with  the  surprise,  over- 
poweretl  her  gentle  spirits,  and  she  fainted 
away  in  my  arms. 

'  To  describe  my  sensation  till  she  return- 
ed to  herself,  is  not  in  my  power.' — '  You 
need  not,'  cried  Miss  Mat,thev»?s. — '  Oh, 
happy  Amelia  !  why  liad  I  not  been  blessed 
with  such  a  passion  ?' — '  I  am  convinced, 
madam,'  continued  he,  '  you  cannot  expect 
all  the  particulars  of  the  tender  scene  wliich 
ensued.  I  was  not  enough  in  my  senses  to 
Tomember  it  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
that  behaviour  with  which  Ame.ia,  while 
Ignorant  of  its  motive,  had  been  so  much 
dispVeaseJ,  when  she  became  sensible  of 
that  motive,  proved  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation to  her  favour ;  and  she  was 
pleased  to  call  it  generous.' 

'  Generous  !'  repeated  the  lady, '  and  so  it 
was,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity. 
I  question  whether  you  ever  had  an  equal.' 

Perhaps  the  critical  reader  may  have  the 
same  .ioubt  with  Miss  Matthews;  and  lest 
ne  should,  we  will  here  make  a  gap  in  our 
..istory,  to  give  him  anopportunity  of  accu- 
rately considering  whether  this  account  of 
Mr.  Booth  was  natural  or  no;  and  conse- 
quently, whether  we  have,  in  this  place, 
maintained  or  deviated  from  that  strict  ad- 
herence to  universal  truth,  which  we  profess 
above  all  other  liistorians. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  narrative  continued.     More  of  the  touchstone. 

Booth  made  a  proper  acknowledgment  of 
Miss  Matthew's  civility,  and  then  renewed 
his  story. 

'We  were  upon  the  footing  cf  lovers; 
and  Amelia  threw  off  her  reserve  more  ami 
more,  ti'  1  at  length  I  found  all  that  retm-n  of 
my  affection  which  the  tenderest  lover  can 
require. 

My  situation  woulJ   now  have  been  a 


paradise,  had  not  my  happiress  been  inter 
rupled  with  the  same  rellections  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  had  I  not,  in  sliort, 
concluded,  that  1  nuist  derive  all  my  joys 
from  the  ahnost  certain  ruin  of  that  dear 
creature  to  whom  I  shou-ld  owe  tliem. 

'  This  thought  haunted  me  nightand  day; 
till  I,  at  last,  grew  unable  to  support  it:  I 
therefore  resolved  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  lay  it  before  Amelia. 

'  One  evening  then,  after  the  highest  pro- 
fessions of  the  most  disinterested   love,  in 
which,  Heaven  knov/s  my  sincerity,  I  took 
an  occasion  to  speak  to  Amelia,  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  : 

'  Too  true  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  my  deares* 
creature,  that  the  highest  human  hapi)iness 
is  imperfect.  How  rich  would  be  my  cup, 
Avas  it  not  for  one  poisonous  drop  which  em- 
bitters the  whole  !  O,  Amelia  !  what  must 
be  the  consequence  of  my  ever  leaving  the 
honour  to  call  you  mine  ! 

'  You  know  my  situation  in  life,  and  yon 
know  your  own:  I  have  nothing  more  than 
the  poor  provision  of  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion to  depend  on  ;  your  sole  dependence  is 
on  your  mother ;  should  any  act  of  disobe- 
dience defeat  your  expectations,  how  wretch- 
ed must  your  lot  be  with  me :  O,  Amelia  I 
how  ghastly  an  object  to  my  mind  is  the 
apprehension  of  your  distress  !  Can  I  bear 
to  refiect  a  momert  on  the  certainty  of  your 
foregoing  all  the  conveniences  of  life !  on. 
the  possibility  of  ycur  suffering  all  its  most 
dreadful  inconvenierces  !  what  must  be  my 
misery  then,  to  see  you  in  such  a  situation, 
and  to  upbraid  myself  with  being  the  ac- 
cursed cause  of  bringing  you  to  it  ?  Sup- 
pose too,  in  such  a  season,  I  should  be  sum- 
moned from  you.  Could  I  submit  to  see 
you  encounter  all  the  hazards,  the  fatigues 
of  war,  with  me .''  you  could  not  yo; 
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however  willing,  support  them  a  single  cam- 
paign. What  then !  must  I  leave  you  to 
starve  alone,  deprived  of  the  tenderness  of 
a  husband,  deprived  too  of  the  tenderness 
o4'the  best  of  mothers,  through  my  means.'* 
a  w^oman  most  dear  to  me,  for  being  the 
parent,  the   nurse,  and  the  friend  of  my 

Amelia. But   oh !    my  sweet  creature, 

carry  your  thoughts  a  little  farther.  Think 
of  the  tenderest  consequences,  the  dearest 
pledires  of  our  love.  Can  I  bear  to  thmk  of 
entailing  beggary  on   the  posterity  of  my 

Amelia?  on  our Oh,  Heavens!  on  our 

children! — On  the  other  side,  is  it  possible 
even  to  mention  the  word — I  wil  not,  must 
not,  cannot,  cannot  part  with  you. — AVhal 
must  we  do,  Amelia?  It  is  now  I  s'ncerely 
ask  your  advice. 

What  advice  can  I  give  you,  said  she, 
in  such  an  alternative?  Would  to  Heaven 
we  had  never  met. 

'  These  words  were  accompanied  with  a 
sigh,  and  a  look  inexpressively  tender    tl  e 
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tears  at  the  same  time  overflowing  all  her 
lOvely  cheeks.  1  was  endeavouring  to  reply, 
when  I  was  interrupted  hy  what  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  scene. 

'  Our  amour  had  already  been  buzzed  all 
over  the  town  ;  and  it  came  at  last  to  the 
ears  of  Mrs.  Harris :  I  had,  indeed  observed, 
of  late,  a  great  alteration  in  that  lady's 
behaviour  towards  me,  whenever  1  visited 
at  the  house  ;  nor  could  I,  for  a  long  time, 
before  this  evening,  ever  obtain  a  private 
interview  with  Amelia;  and  now,  it  seems, 
I  owed  it  to  her  mother's  intention  of  over- 
hearing all  that  passed  between  ns. 

'  At  the  period  then  above-mentioned, 
Mrs.  Harris  burst  from  the  closet  where  she 
had  hid  herself,  and  surprised  her  daughter, 
reclining  on  my  bosom,  in  all  that  tender 
sorrow  I  have  just  described.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  paint  the  rage  of  the  mother,  or  the 
(laughter's  confusion,  or  my  own.  Here 
are  very  fine  doings,  indeed,  cries  Mrs. 
Harris;  You  have  made  a  noble  use, 
Amelia,  of  my  indulgence,  and  the  trust  I 
reposed  in  you. — As  for  you,  Mr.  Booth,  I 
will  not  accuse  you  ;  you  have  used  my 
child,  as  I  ought  to  have  expected  ;  I  may 
thank  myself  for  wliat  hath  happened  ; 
with  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  before 
s'/.e  would  sufler  me  to  speak  ;  but  at  last,  I 
stained  a  liearing,  and  offered  to  excuse 
::iy  poor  Amelia,  who  was  ready  to  sink  into 
(he  earth  under  the  oppression  of  grief,  by 
taking  as  much  blame  as  I  could  on  myself 
Mrs.  Harris  answered.  No,  sir,  I  must  say 
you  are  innocent  in  comparison  of  her ;  nay, 
I  have  heard  you  use  dissuasive  arguments ; 
and  I  promise  you  they  are  of  weight.  I 
have,  1  thank  Heaven,  one  dutiful  child,  and 
[  shall  henceforth  think  her  my  only  one. 
—  She  then  forced  the  poor,  trembling, 
fainting  Amelia  out  of  the  room;  which 
when  she  had  done,  she  began  very  coolly 
to  reason  with  me  on  the  folly,  as  well  as 
iniquity,  which  I  liad  been  guilty  of;  and 
repeated  to  me  almost  every  word  I  had 
before  urged  to  her  daughter.  In  fine,  .^le 
at  last  obtained  of  me  a  promise,  that  I 
would  soon  go  to  my  regiment,  and  submit 
to  any  misery,  rather  than  that  of  being  the 
I  uin  of  Amelia. 

'  I   now,  lor   many  days,   endured   the 
greatest  torment  which  the  human  mind  is, 
I   believe,  capable   of  feeling;    and  I  can 
honestly  say,  I  tried  all  the  means,  and  ap- 
plied every  argument  which  I  could  raise, 
to  cure  me  of  my  love.    And  to  make  these 
he  mor?  effectual,  I  spent  every  night  in 
•valking  backwards  and   forwards   in  the 
sio:ht  of  Mrs.  Harris's  house,  where  I  never 
Ifiiie  •  .0  find  some  object  or  other,  which 
raised  some  tender  idea  of  my  lovely  Ame- 
la,  and  almost  drove  me  to  distraction.' 
And   don't   vou    think,  sir,'    said    Miss 


Matthews,  *  you  took  a  most  prepo?terou« 
method  to  cure  yourself?' 

'  Alas,  madam.'  answered  he^ '  you  cannot 
see  it  in  a  more  absurd  light  than  I  do  ;  but 
those  know  little  of  real  love  or  grief,  who 
do  not  know  how  much  we  deceive  our- 
selves when  we  pretend  to  aim  at  tlic  cure 
of  either.  It  is  with  these,  as  it  is  wiih 
some  distempers  of  the  body,  nothing  is,  in 
the  least,  agreeable  to  us  but  what  serves  to 
heighten  the  disease. 

'  xit  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  I  was 
driven  almost  to  the  highest  degree  of  de- 
spair, and  could  contrive  no  method  of  con- 
veying a  letter  to  Ameha,  how  was  I  sur- 
prised when  Mrs.  Harris's  servant  brought 
me  a  card,  with  an  invitation  irom  the 
mother  herself,  to  drink  tea  that  evening  at 
her  house  I 

'You  will  easily  believe,  madam,  that  I 
did  not  fail  so  agreeable  an  appointment 
on  my  arrival,  I  was  introduced  into  a  large 
company  of  men  and  women,  Mrs.  Harri? 
and  my  Amelia  being  part  of  tho  company. 

'  Amelia  seemed  in  my  eyes  to  look  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  behaved  with  all 
the  gayety  imaginable.  The  old  lady  treated 
me  with  much  civility  ;  but  the  young  lady 
took  little  notice  of  me,  and  addressed  most 
of  her  discourse  to  another  gentleman 
present.  Indeed,  slie  now  and  then  gave 
me  a  look  of  no  discouraging  kind  ;  and  I 
observed  her  colour  change  more  than  onoe, 
when  her  eyes  met  mine;  circumstances 
which,  perhaps,  ought  to  liave  afibrded  me 
sufficient  comfort,  but  they  could  not  allay 
the  thousand  doubts  and  fears  with  v>'hiclil 
was  alarmed  ;  for  mv  anxiov.s  thoughts  su«? 
gested  no  less  to  me  than  that  Amelia  bad 
made  her  peace  with  lier  mother  at  the 
price  of  abandoning  me  f(»r  ever,  and  ol 
giving  her  ear  to  some  other  lover.  All  my 
prudence  now  vanished  at  once ;  and  I 
would  that  instant  have  gladly  run  away 
with  Amelia,  and  have  married  her,  without 
the  least  considerationof  any  consequences. 

'  With  such  thoughts  I  had  tormented 
myself  lor  near  two  hours,  till  most  of  the 
company  had  taken  their  leave.  This  I 
was  my.self  incapable  of  doing ;  nor  do  I 
know  when  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  my 
visit,  had  not  Dr.  Harrison  taken  me  away 
almost  l\v  f{)rcc,  telling  me,  in  a  whisper, 
that  he'viad  something  to  say  to  me  of  great 
consequence. — You  know  the  doctor,  ma- 
dam.' 

'Very  well,  sir,'  answered  Miss  Matthews, 
'and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  woria  he  is 
and  an  honour  to  the  sacred  order  to  which 
lie  belonn;s.' 

'  You  will  judge,'  leplied  Tooth,  '  by  thp 
sequel  whether  I  have  reason  to  think  him 
so.' — He  then  proceeded  as  in  -jie  mx 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I'kt  story  of  Mr.  Booth  continued.  In  this  chapter 
the  reader  tnill  perceive,  a  t^Umpse  of  the  character 
of  a  very  ij^ood  divine;  with  some  matters  (f  a 
vet  u  tender  kind. 

'The  doctor  conducted  mc  into  his 
fitudy ;  ;ind  tlien  desiring  me  to  sii  down, 
began,  as  near  as  1  can  remember,  in  these 
ivords,  or  at  least  to  this  purpose : 

'  You  cannot  imagine,  younfr  gentleman, 
(hat  your  love  for  Miss  Emily  us  any  secret 
in  this  place ;  I  have  known  it  some  time, 
and  have  been,  I  assure  you,  very  much 
your  enemy  in  this  adiiir.' 

'  I  answered,  that  I  was  very  much 
^bliired  to  him.' 

Why,  so  you  are,  replied  he ;  and 
•!0,  perhaps,  you  will  think  yourself  when 
vou  know  all. — I  went  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  to  Mrs.  Harris,  to  acquaint  lier  with 
my  apprehensions  on  her  daughter's  ac- 
count; for  though  the  matter  was  nmch 
talked  of,  I  thought  it  might  possibly  not 
have  reached  her  ears.  I  will  be  very  plain 
with  you.  I  advised  her  to  take  all  possi- 
ble care  of  the  young  lady,  and  even  to  send 
her  to  some  place,  where  she  might  be  ef- 
fectually kept  out  of  your  reach,  while  you 
remained  in  the  toAvn. 

'  And  do  you  think,  sir,  said  I,  that  this 
was  acting  a  kind  part  by  me  ?  or  do  you 
expect  that  I  sliould  thank  you  on  this  oc- 
casion ?' 

'  Young  man,  answered  he,  I  did  not 
mtend  you  any  kindness ;  nor  do  I  desire 
any  of  your  thanks.  My  intention  was,  to 
preserve  a  worthy  lady  from  a  young  fellow 
of  wliom  I  had  heard  no  good  character, 
^nd  whom  I  imagined  to  have  a  desiiju  of 
stealing  a  human  creature  for  the  sake  of 
her  fortune. 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  an- 
swered I,  to  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  me. 

'  Why,  sir,  replied  the  doctor,  it  is  the 
opinion  which,  I  believe,  most  of  you  young 
gentlemen  of  the  order  of  the  rag  deserve. 
i  have  known  some  instances,  and  have 
heard  of  more,  whei-e  sucli  young  fellows 
have  committed  robbery,  under  the  name 
of  marriage. 

'  I  was  going  to  interrupt  him  with  some 
anger,  when  he  desired  me  to  have  a  little 
patience,  and  then  informed  me  that  he  had 
visited  Mrs.  Harris,  with  the  above-raen- 
lioi  cd  design,  the  evening  after  the  dis- 
covery I  have  related:  that  Mrs.  Harris, 
'vithout  waiting  for  his  information,  had 
tccounted  to  him  all  which  had  happened 
the  evening  l>efore  ;  and,  indited,  she  must 
have  an  excellent  memory,  for  I  think  she 
-epcated  every  word  I  said ;  and  added, 
that  she  had  confined  her  daughter  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  kept  her  a  close  prison- 
jr,  and  iiad  not  seen  he!  since. 
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'  I  cannot  express,  nor  would  modesty 
suffer  me,  iff  could,  all  that  now  passed.  Tltft 
doctor  took  me  by  tlie  hand,  and  burst  (brtli 
into  the  warmest  corrunendations  of  ti»<- 
sense  and  generosity  which,  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  discovered  themselves  in  my  speech. 
You  know,  madam,  liis  strong  and  singular 
way  of  expressing  himself  on  all  occasions, 
especially  when  he  is  a  fleeted  with  anything. 
Sir,  said  he,  if  I  knew  half  a  dozen  sucii 
instances  in  the  army,  the  painter  should  put 
red  liveries  upon  all  the  saints  in  my  closet. 

'  From  this  instant,  the  doctor  told  me,  he 
had  become  my  friend  and  zealous  advocate 
with  Mrs.  Harris,  on  Avhoni  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed, though  not  without  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, to  consent  to  my  marrying  Amelia, 
upon  condition  that  I  st^^ttled  every  penny 
which  the  mother  should  lay  down  ;  and 
that  she  would  retain  a  certain  sum  in  iicr 
hands,  which  she  would  at  any  time  depoOil 
for  my  advancement  in  the  army. 

'  You  will,  I  hope,  madam,  conceive,  that 
I  made  no  hesitation  at  these  conditions; 
nor  need  I  mention  the  joy  which  I  felt  on 
this  occasion,  or  the  acknowledgment  I  paid 
the  doctor,  who  is,  indeed,  as  you  say,  one 
of  the  best  of  men. 

'  The  next  morning  I  had  permission  to 
visit  Amelia,  who  received  me  in  sucii  a 
manner,  that  1  now  concluded  my  happiness 
to  be  complete. 

'  Every  thing  was  now  agreed  on,  on  ail 
sides,  and  lawyers  employed  to  prepare  ti^c 
writings,  when  an  unexpected  cloud  arose 
suddenly  in  our  serene  sky,  and  all  our  joys 
were  obscured  in  a  moment. 

'  When  matters  were,  as  I  apprehended, 
drawing  near  a  conclusion,  I  received  ar. 
express,  that  a  sister,  whom  I  tenderly  loved, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  earnest- 
ly desired  me  to  come  to  her.  I  immediately 
obeyed  the  summons,  and,  as  it  was  then 
about  two  in  the  morning,  without  staying 
even  to  take  leave  of  Amelia,  for  whom  i 
left  a  short  billet,  acquainting  her  with  the 
reason  of  my  absence. 

'  The  gentleman's  house,  where  my  sister 
then  was,  stood  at  fifty  miles'  distance ;  and 
though  I  used  the  utmost  expedition,  tliC 
unmerciful  distemper  had,  before  my  arrival, 
entirely  deprived  the  poor  girl  of  her  senses, 
as  it  soon  after  did  of  her  life. 

'  Not  all  the  love  I  bore  Amelia,  nor  the 
tumultuous  delight  with  which  the  approach- 
ing liour  of  possessing  her  filled  my  heart., 
could,  lor  awhile,  allay  my  grief  at  the  los!^ 
of  my  beloved  Nancy.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
cannot  yet  mention  her  name  without  tears. 
Never  brother  and  sister  ha!,  I  believe,  a 
higher  friendship  for  each  other.  Poor  dear 
girl !  whilst  I  sat  by  her  in  herllght-headov 
fits,  she  repeated  scarce  any  othCr  name bu 
mine;  audit  plainly  appeared,  that  whei 
her  dear  reason  was  ravistjed   away  frcn 
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Iier,  it  had  left  my  image  on  her  fancy,  and 
tiiattfie  last  use  fc;he  made  ofi*  was  to  tliijik 
of  nie. — SeiKl  for  my  dear  liilly  immc- 
rJiately,  she  cried,  I  know  he  will  con\e 
to  mc  in  a  moment.  Will  nohody  letch  him 
to  me  ?  pray  don't  kill  me  hefore  I  see  him 
once  more — You  durst  not  use  me  so  if  he 

was  here. Every  accent  still    rings  in 

my  cars. — Oh,  heavens',  to  hear  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sec  the  poor  delirious 
creature  derivinjr  the  jjreatest  horrors  from 
my  sight,  and  mistaking  me  for  a  highway- 
man who  had  a  little  belbre  robbed  lier.  But 
I  ask  your  pardon,  the  sensations  I  felt  are  to 
be  known  only  from  experience,  and  to  you 
must  appear  dull  and  insipid.  At  last  she 
Becmed  for  a  moment  to  know  me,  and  cried, 
O  heavens !  my  dearest  brother !  upon 
which  she  fi^U  into  immediate  convulsions, 
and  died  away  in  my  arms.' 

Here  Booth  stopped  a  moment,  and  wiped 
his  eyes ;  and  Miss  Matthews,  perhaps  out 
of  complaisance,  wiped  hers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  strange  revclutions  0/  Fortune. 

Booth  proceeded  thus : 

'  This  loss,  perhaps,  madam,  you  will 
think  had  made  me  miserable  enough :  but 
Fortune  did  not  think  so ;  for  on  the  day 
when  my  None}'-  was  to  be  buried,  a  courier 
arrived  from  Dr.  Harrison  with  a  letter,  in 
which  the  doctor  acquainted  me,  that  he 
was  just  come  from  Mrs.  Harris,  when  he 
despatched  the  express  ;  and  earnestly  de- 
sired me  to  return  the  very  instant  I  re- 
ceived his  letter,  as  I  valued  my  Amelia. 
Though  if  the  daughter,  added  he,  should 
take  after  her  mother,  (as  most  of  them  do,) 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  wiser  in  you  to  stay 
iway. 

'  I  presently  sent  for  the  messenger  mto 
my  room,  and  with  much  difficulty  extorted 
from  him,  that  a  great  'squire  in  his  coach 
and  six  was  come  to  Mrs.  Harris's,  and  that 
the  whole  town  said  he  was  shortly  to  be 
married  to  Amelia. 

'  I  now  soon  perceived  how  much  superior 
my  love  for  AmeVia  was  to  every  other  pas- 
sion ;  poor  Nancy's  idea  disappeared  in  a 
moment:  I  quitted  the  dear  lifeless  corpse, 
over  which  I  had  shed  a  thousand  tears,  left 
the  care  of  her  funeral  to  others,  and  posted, 
I  may  almost  say  flew,  back  to  Amelia,  and 
alighted  at  the  doctor's  house,. as  he  had  de- 
sired me  in  his  letter. 

'The  good  man  presently  acquainted  me 
r'ith  what  had  hapj)ened  in  my  absence. 
Mr.  Winckworlh  had,  it  seems,  arrived  the 
very  day  of  my  departure,  with  a  grand 
iquipage,  and,  without  delay,  had  made 
iormai  proposals  to  ISIis.  Harris,  oflbring  to 
Kfttle  any  part  of  his  vast  estate,  in  wliat- 


cver  moiU.ci  fehc  ])leased,  on  A  me  ia.  The« 
proposals  the  old  lady  had,  without  any  de- 
liberation, accepted,  and  had  insisted,  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  on  her  daughters 
C()m])liance,  which  Amelia  had  as  peremp- 
torily refused  to  give;  insisting  on  her  part, 
on  tlie  consent  which  her  mother  had  before 
given  to  our  marriage,  in  which  she  was 
heartily  seconded  by  the  doctor,  who  de- 
clared to  her,  as  he  now  did  to  me,  tliat  we 
ought  as  much  to  be  esteemed  man  and  wife 
as  if  the  ceremony  had  already  passed  be- 
tween us. 

'These  remonstrances,  the  doctor  told  mc, 
had  worked  no  efii^ct  on  Mrs.  Harris,  who 
still  persisted  in  her  avowed  resolution  of 
marrying  her  daughter  to  Winckwortli, 
whom  the  doctor  had  likewise  attacked, 
telling  him  that  he  was  paying  hrs  addresses 
to  another  man's  wife ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
jx)se:  the  young  gentleman  w^as  too  nuich 
in  love  to  hearken  to  any  dissuasives. 

'  We  now  entered  into  a  consultation 
what  means  to  employ.  The  doctor  ear- 
nestly protested  against  any  violence  to  be 
offered  to  the  person  ofWinckworth,  which, 
I  believe,  I  had  rashly  threatened,  declaring, 
that  if  I  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  he 
would  forever  abandon  my  cause.  I  made 
him  a  solemn  promise  of  forbearance.  At 
last  he  determined  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  if  he  found  her  obduratCj 
he  said  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  join 
us  together  witliout  any  further  consent  ri 
her  mother ;  which  every  parent,  he  said, 
had  a  right  to  refuse,  but  not  to  retract 
when  given,  unless  the  party  himself,  by 
some  conduct  of  his,  gave  a  reason. 

'The  doctor  having  made  his  visit,  with 
no  better  success  than  before,  the  matter 
now  debated  was  how  to  get  possession  oi 
Amelia  by  stratagem  ;  lin-  she  was  now  a 
closer  prisoner  than  ever,  was  her  mother's 
bedfellow  by  night,  and  never  out  ol  l;er 
sight  by  day. 

'While  we  were  deliberating  on  this  point, 
a  wine-merchant  of  the  town  came  to  visit 
the  doctor,  to  inform  him  tliat  he  had  just 
bottled  off  a  hogshead  of  excellent  old  port, 
of  which  he  offered  to  spare  him  a  hamper, 
saying,  that  he  was  that  day  to  send  in 
twelve  dozen  to  Mrs.  Harris. 

'  The  doctor  now  smiled  at  a  conceif 
which  came  into  his  liead  ;  and,  taking  me 
aside,  asked  me  if  I  had  love  enough  for  the 
young  lady  to  venture  into  the  liouse  in  a 
hamper.  I  joyfully  leaped  at  the  proposal, 
to  which  the  merchant,  at  the  doctor's  in- 
tercession, consented  ;  li>r  I  believe,  madam, 
you  know  the  great  authoi'ity  which  .that 
worthy  man  had  over  the  whole  town.  The 
doctor,  moreover,  ])romised  to  procure  a 
license,  and  to  perform  the  office  lor  us  at 
his  house,  if  I  could  find  anv  means  of  con 
veying  Amelia  thither. 
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'  In  tlja  hamper  then  I  was  carried  to  the 
house,  and  deposited  in  the  entry,  where  I 
liad  U'A  Iain  lon^i^  before  I  was  again  ro- 
niovod  and  packed  up  in  a  cart  in  order  to 
be  sent  five  miles  into  the  country ;  for  I 
heard  the  orders  given  as  I  lay  in  the  entry ; 
and  there  1  likewise  heard  that  Amelia  and 
iier  mother  were  to  follow  me  the  next 
moin'.r.g. 

'  I  was  unloaded  from  my  cart,  and  set 
d3wu  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  in  a  great 
hall.  Here  I  remained  above  three  hours, 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  evening,  when 
I  determined  to  quit  a  posture  which  was 
become  very  uneasy,  and  break  my  prison; 
out  Fortune  contrived  to  release  me  sooner, 
by  the  following  means  :  The  house  where 
\  now  was,  liad  heen  left  in  the  care  of  one 
maid  servant.  This  faitldul  creature  came 
»iit()  the  hall,  with  the  footman  who  had 
driven  the  cart.  A  scene  of  the  highest  fond- 
ness having  passed  between  them,  the  fel- 
lOW  proposed,  and  the  maid  consented,  to 
open  the  hamper  and  drink  a  bottle  together, 
which  they  agreed  their  mistress  would 
hardly  miss  in  such  a  quantity.  They  pre- 
sently began  to  execute  their  purpose. 
They  opened  the  hamper,  and  to  their  great 
surprise  discovered  the  contents. 

{  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation which  appeared  in  the  counte- 
nances of  both  the  servants,  and  had  sufTi- 
c"er  t  presence  of  mind  to  improve  the 
knowledge  of  those  secrets  to  which  I  was 
privy.  I  told  them  that  it  entirely  depended 
on  their  behaviour  to  me  whether  their 
mistress  should  ever  be  acquainted,  either 
with  what  they  had  done,  or  with  what 
they  had  intended  to  do  ;  for  that  if  they 
would  keep  my  secret,  I  would  reciprocally 
keep  theirs.  I  then  acquainted  them  with 
my  purpose  of  lying  concealed  in  the  house, 
m  order  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  private  interview  with  AmeUa. 

'  In  the  situation  in  which  these  two  de- 
linquents stood,  you  may  be  assured  it  was 
not  difficult  for  rae  to  seal  up  their  lips.  In 
short,  they  agreed  to  whatever  I  proposed. 
.  I  lay  that  evening  in  my  dear  Amelia's  bed- 
chamber, and  Vk'as  in  the  morning  conveyed 
into  an  old  lumber  garret,  wliere  I  was  to 
wait  till  Amelia,  (wliom  the  maid  promised 
on  her  arrival,  to  inform  of  my  place  of  con- 
cealment,) could  find  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  me.' 

'  I  ask  pardon  lor  interrupting  you,' 
cries  Miss  Matthews,  '  but  you  bring  to  my 
remembrance  a  foolish  story  which  I  heard 
at  that  time,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
you  ;  that  an  (>fiicer  had,  in  confederacy 
with  Miss  Harris,  broke  open  lier  mother's 
cellar  and  stole  away  a  great  quantity  of  her 
wine.  I  mertion  it  only  to  show  you  wliat 
Bort  of  foundations  most  stories  have.' 
Booth  lold  her  he  had  heard  some  such 


thiuir  himself,  and  then  conlLnucd  his  storv 
as  hi  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  7nany  surpnsing  adventwes. 

*  Here,'  continued  he,  I  remained  the 
Avhole  day,  in  hojjes  of  a  luippiness,  the  ex- 
pected approach  of  which  gave  me  such  a 
delight  that  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my 
poor  lodgings  for  the  finest  palace  in  the 
universe.  A  little  after  it  was  dark,  Mrs. 
Harris  arrived,  together  with  Anielia  and 
her  sister.  I  cannot  express  how  much  my 
heart  now  began  to  flutter  ;  for  as  my  hopes 
every  moment  increased,  strange  fears, 
which  I  had  not  felt  before,  began  now  to 
intermingle  with  them. 

'  \V  hen  I  had  continued  full  two  hours  in 
these  circumstances,  I  heard  a  woman's  step 
tripping  up  stairs,  which  I  fondly  hoped  was 
my  Amelia  ;  but  all  on  a  sudden  the  door 
flew  open,  and  Mrs.  Harris  herself  appeared 
at  it,  with  a  countenance  pale  as  death,  her 
whole  body  trembling,  I  suppose  with  anger; 
she  fell  upon  me  in  the  most  bitter  language. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  she  said, 
nor  indeed  can  I,  I  was  so  shocked  and  con- 
founded on  this  occasion. — In  a  word,  the 
scene  ended  with  my  departing  withou 
seeing  Amelia.' 

'  Ay  pray,'  cries  Miss  Mattlievvs,  '  iiow 
happened  this  unfortunate  discovery  ?' 

Booth  answered, '  That  the  lady  at  sup 
per  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  neither 
myself,'  said  he,  'nor  the  servants,  hat. 
presence  of  mind  to  provide.  Being  tola 
there  was  none  in  the  house,  though  she 
had  been  before  informed  that  the  things 
came  all  safe,  she  had  sent  for  the  m^id, 
who  being  unable  to  devise  any  excuse,  had 
fallen  on  her  knees,  and  after  confessing  her 
design  of  opening  a  bottle,  which  she  im- 
puted to  the  fellow,  betrayed  poor  me  to  her 
mistress. 

'Well,  madam,  after  a  lecture  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  duration  from  Mrs. 
Harris,  I  suflered  her  to  conduct  me  to  the 
outward  gate  of  her  courtyard,  whence  I 
set  forward  in  a  disconsolate  condition  of 
mind,  towards  my  lodginiis.  I  had  five 
miles  to  walk  in  a  dark  and  rainy  night: 
But  how  can  I  mention  these  trifling  cir- 
cumstances, as  any  aggravation  of  my  dis- 
appointment I' 

'  How  was  it  possible,'  cried  Miss  Mai 
thews,  '  that  you  could  be  crot  out  of  the 
house  without  seeing  Miss  Harris  ?' 

'  I  assure  you,  madam,'  answered  Booth. 
'  I  have  often  wondered  at  it  myself;  but 
my  spirits  were  so  much  sunk  at  the  sight 
of"  lier  mother,  that  no  man  was  ever  a 
greater  coward  than  I  was  at  that  instant. 
Indeed,  I  believe  my  tender  concern  for  th< 
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trrrois  of  Amelia  were  the  principal  cause 
oi  my  submission.'  However  it  ''-^s,  I  left 
ihe  house,  and  walked  about  a  :undred 
yards,  when,  at  the  cornei  of  tlie  jrarden 
wall,  a  female  voice,  in  a  whisper,  cried  out, 
Mr.  Booth.  The  person  was  extremely 
near  me,  but  it  wiis  so  dark  I  could  scarce 
see  her ;  nor  could  I,  in  the  confusion  I  was 
in,  immediately  recognize  the  voice.  I  an- 
swered in  a  line  of  Confrreve's,  which  burst 
from  my  lips  spontaneously;  fori  am  sure 
I  had  no  intention  to  quote  plays  at  that 
time : 

'  Who  calls  the  wretched  thing  that  was 
Alphonso? 

'  Upon  which  a  woman  leaped  into  my 
arms,    crying  out — '  O  !    it  is  indeed  my 

Alphonso,  my  only  Alphonso  !' O  Miss 

Matthews  !  guess  what  I  felt  when  I  found 
I  had  my  Amelia  in  m}'  arms.  I  em.braced 
her  with  an  ecstacy  not  to  be  described,  at 
the  same  instant  pouring  a  thousand  tender- 
nesses into  her  ears  ;  at  least,  if  I  could  ex- 
press so  many  to  lier  in  a  minute ;  for  in 
that  time  the  alarm  began  at  the  house, 
Mrs.  Harris  had  missed  her  daughter,  and 
riie  court  was  presently  full  of  lights  and 
noises  of  all  kinds. 

*  I  now  lifted  Amelia  over  a  gate,  and, 
lumping  after,  we  crept  along  together  by 
the  side  of  a  hedge,  a  different  way  from 
what  led  to  the  town,  as  I  imagined  that 
^•Duld  be  the  road  through  which  they 
would  pursue  us.  In  this  opinion  I  was 
right ;  for  we  heard  them  pass  along  that 
road,  and  tlie  voice  of  Mrs.  Harris  herself, 
who  ran  witii  the  rest,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  and  the  rain.  By  these  means  we 
luckily  made  our  escape,  and,  clambering 
over  a  liedge  and  ditch,  my  Amelia  perform- 
mg'lhe  part  of  a  lieroine  all  the  way,  we  at 
length  arrived  at  a  little  green  lane,  where 
stood  a  vast  spreading  oak,  under  which  we 
bheltercd  ourselves  from  a  violent  storm. 

'When  this  was  over,  and  the  moon  be- 
gan to  appear,  Amelia  declared,  she  knew 
very  well  where  she  was  ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther, striking  into  another  lane,  to  the  right, 
she  raid,  that  would  lead  us  to  a  house  where 
we  sliould  be  both  safe  and  unsuspected. 
I  followed  her  directions,  and  we  at  length 
came  to  a  little  cottage  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Mrs.  Harris's  house. 

'  As  it  noAv  rained  very  violently,  we  en- 
tered this  cottage,  in  which  we  espied  a 
light,  without  any  ceremony.  Here  we 
found  an  elderly  woman  sitting  by  herself 
at  a  little  fire,  who  had  no  sooner  viewed  us, 
than  she  instantly  sprung  from  her  seat,  and 
starting  back,  gave  the  strong:st  tokens  of 
amazement ;  upon  which  Amelia  said,  "  Be 
not  surprised,  nuise,  though  you  see  me  in 
u  strange  pickle,  I  own."  The  old  woman, 
after  having  several  times  blessed  herself, 
und  expressed  the  most  tender  conrern  for 


tlie  lady,  who  stood  dripping  hcforn  her,  be 
gan  to  bestir  herself  in  making  up  the  fire  i 
at  the  same  time  entreating  Amelia,  that 
she  might  l)e  permitted  to  furnish  licr  wit! 
some  clothes,  which,  she  said,  though  not 
fine,  were  clean  and  wholesome,  and  much 
drier  than  her  own.  I  seconded  this  mo- 
tion so  vehemently,  tliat  Amelia,  though  she 
declared  herself  under  no  apprehension  of 
catching  cold,  (she  hath  indeed  the  best  con- 
stitution in  the  world,)  at  last  consented,  and 
I  retired  without  d(K)rs,  under  a  shed,  to 
give  my  angel  an  opportunity  of  dressing 
lierself  in  the  only  room  which  the  cottage 
afl()rded  below  stairs. 

'At  my  return  into  the  room,  Amelia  in- 
sisted on  my  exchanging  my  coat  for  one 

which  belonged  to  the  old  woman's  son.' 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  cried  Miss  Matthews, '  to 
find  she  did  not  forget  you.  I  own,  I  thought 
it  somewhat  cruel  to  turn  you  out  into  the 

rain.' 'O   Miss   Matthews!'  continued 

he,  takino;  no  notice  of  her  observation,  '  1 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  vast  power  of  exquisite  beauty  :  whicfj 
nothing  almost  can  add  to  or  dimiinish 
Amelia,  in  the  poor  rags  of  her  old  nurse^ 
looked  scarce  less  beautiful  than  I  have  seen 
her  appear  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly.' — 'Well, 
well,'  cries  Miss  Matthews,  '  to  be  sure  she 
did  ; — but  pray  go  on  with  your  story.' 

'  The  old  woman,'  continued  he,  '  after 
having  equipped  us  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
placed  our  wet  clothes  before  the  firC;  began 
to  grow  inquisitive ;  and  after  some  ejacu 
lations,  she  cried,— ^'O!  my  dear  youn^. 
madam !  my  mind  misgives  me  hugeously, 
and  pray  who  is  this  fine  young  gentleman? 
Oh  !  Miss  Emmy,  Miss  Emmy,  I  am  afraid 
madam  knows  nothing  of  all  this  matter- 
Suppose  lie  should  be  my  husband,  nurse, 
answered  Amelia, — '  Oh  !  good  !  and  if  he 
be,'  replies  the  nurse,  '  I  hope  he  is  some 
great  gentleman  or  other,  with  a  vast  estate. 
and  a  coach  and  six  :  for  to  be  sure,  if  an 
he  was  the  greatest  lord  in  the  land,  you 
would  deserve  it  all.' — 'But  why  do  I  at- 
tempt to  mimic  the  lionest  creature?  In 
short,  she  discovered  the  greatest  affection 
for  my  Amelia:  with  which  I  was  much  more 
delighted  than  I  was  ofi'ended  at  the  susp< 
cions  she  showed  of  me,  or  the  many  bitter 
curses  which  she  denounced  airainst  me,  il 
I  ever  proved  a  bad  husband  to  so  sweet  a 
yoimg  lady. 

'  I  so  well  improved  the  liint  given  me  by 
Amelia,  that  the  old  woman  had  no  doubc 
ofour])eing  really  married;  and  comforting 
herself,  that  if  it  was  not  as  well  as  it  might 
have  been,  yet  madam  had  enougli  for  us 
both,  and  that  happiness  did  not  always 
depend  on  great  riches,  she  began  to  raii 
at  the  old  lady  for  having  turned  us  out 
of  doors,  which  I  scarce  told  an  untruth 
in  asserting.     And  when  Amelia  said,  she 
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noj'Cil  her  nurdo  would  not  ])etray  lier, — 
the  giH)d  woman  answered,  wiLli  much 
vvarmtli, —  Betray  you,  my  dear  youn(r 
madam!  no,  that  I  would  not,  if  the  king 
\vt)uld  i^ivc  me  al  that  lu;  is  worth  :  No,  not 
u"  madam  herself  would  ^ive  me  the  great 
iiouse,  and  the  whole  liinn  belonginn-  to  it. 

•■  Tlie  <]^ood  woman  then  went  out,  and 
fetched  a  chicken  from  the  roost,  which  she 
killed,  and  began  to  pick,  witiiout  asking 
any  questions.  Then  sunmioning  her  son, 
who  was  in  bed,  to  her  assistance,  she  be- 
gan to  prepare  this  chicken  lor  our  supper. 
This  she  afterwards  sei  before  us,  in  so  neat, 
I  may  almost  say,  elegant  a  manner,  that 
wlioevcr  would  liave  disdained  it,  either 
dotii  not  know  the  sensation  of  hunger,  or 
doth  not  deserve  to  have  it  gratitied.  Our 
food  was  attended  with  some  ale,  which  our 
kind  hostess  said  she  intended  not  to  have 
tapped  till  Christmas;  but,  added  she,  I 
ittle  thought  ever  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  my  dear  honoured  lady  in  this  poor 
place. 

'  For  my  own  part,  no  human  being  was 
then  an  object  of  envy  to  me ;  and  even 
Amelia  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  good  spirits ; 
she  softly  whispered  to  me,  that  she  per- 
ceived there  might  be  happiness  in  a  cot- 
tage.' 

'  A  cottage  1'  cries  Miss  Matthews,  sigh- 
ino",  '  a  cottage,  with  the  man  one  loves,  is 
a  palace. 

'  When  supper  was  ended,'  continued 
Booth,  '  tlie  good  woman  began  to  think  of 
our  further  wants,  and  very  earnestly  re- 
commended her  bed  to  us,  saying,  it  was  a 
very  neat,  though  homely  one,  and  that  she 
could  furnish  us  with  a  pair  of  clean  sheets. 
She  added  some  persuasives  which  painted 
my  angel  ail  over  with  vermillion.  As  for 
myself,  I  behaved  so  awkwardly  and  fool- 
ishly, and  so  readily  agreed  to  Amelia's 
resolution  of  sitting  up  all  night,  that,  if  it 
did  not  give  the  nurse  any  suspicion  of  our 
marriage,  it  ought  to  have  inspired  her  with 
the  utmost  contempt  for  me. 

'We  both  endeavoured  to  prevail  with 
nurse  to  retire  to  her  own  bed,  but  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  succeed ;  she  thanked 
Heaven  she  understood  breeding  better  than 
that.  And  so  we' I  bred  was  the  good  wo- 
man, that  we  could  scarce  ^et  her  out  of 
the  room  the  whole  night.  Luckily  for  us, 
we  both  understood  French,  by  means  of 
which  we  consulted  together,  even  in  her 
presence,  upon  the  measures  we  were  to 
lake  in  our  present  exigency.  At  length, 
t  was  resolved,  that  I  should  send  a  letter, 
by  this  young  lad,  whom  I  have  just  beiore 
mentioned,  to  our  v/orthy  friend  the  doctor, 
desiring  liis  ''/jmpany  at  our  hut,  since  we 
-bought  it  utterly  unsafe  to  venture  to  the 
-own,  which  we  knew  would  be  in  an  up- 
roar, jn  our  account,  belbre  the  morning.' 


Here  Booth  made  a  full  stop,  smiled,  anJ 
then  said,  he  was  gomg  to  mcMition  so  ridi- 
culous a  distress,  that  he  could  scarce  think 
of  it  without  laughing. — What  this  was,  the 
reader  shall  know  in  the  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  story  of  Booth  contiimed.    More   surprising 
adventures. 

'  FiioM  what  trifles,  dear  Miss  Matthews,' 
cried  Booth,  '  may  some  of  our  jt^reatest 
distresses  arise  !  Do  not  you  perceive  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  we  had  neither  pen,  ink, 
nor  paper  in  our  present  exigency  ? 

'  A  verbal  message  was  now  our  only  re- 
source ;  h'Hvever,  we  contrived  to  deliver  it 
in  such  terms,  that  neither  nurse  nor  her 
son  could  possibly  conceive  any  suspicion 
from  it,  of  the  present  situation  of  our 
affairs.  Indeed,  Amelia  whispered  me,  I 
might  safely  place  any  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  lad  ;  for  he  had  been  her  foster  bro- 
ther, and  she  had  a  great  opinion  of  his 
integrity.  He  was  in  truth  a  boy  of  very 
good  natural  parts;  and  Dr.  Harrison,  who 
had  received  him  into  his  family,  at  Amelia's 
recommendation,  had  bred  him  up  to  write 
and  read  very  well,  and  had  taken  some 
pains  to  infuse  into  him  the  principles  oi 
honesty  and  religion.  He  was  not  indeed, 
even  now,  discharged  from  the  doctor's 
service ;  but  had  been  at  home  with  his 
mother  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the 
small-pox,  from  which  he  was  lately  re- 
covered. 

'  I  have  said  so  much,'  continued  Booth, 
'  of  the  boy's  character,  that  you  may  not 
be  surprised  at  some  stories  which  I  shall 
tell  you  of  him  hereafter. 

'  I  am  going,  nov^,  madam,  to  relate  to 
you  one  of  those  strange  accidents,  which 
are  produced  by  such  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, that  mere  chance  hath  been  thought 
incapable  of  bringing  them  together ;  and 
which  have  therefore  given  birth  in  super- 
stitious minds,  to  Fortune,  and  to  several 
other  "maginary  beings. 

'  We  were  now  impatiently  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor;  our  messenger  had 
been  gone  much  more  than  a  sufficient  time, 
which  to  us,  you  may  be  assured,  appeareil 
not  at  all  shorter  than  it  was,  Avlien  nurse, 
who  had  gone  out  of  doors  on  some  errand, 
came  running  hastily  to  us,  crying  out,  O 
my  dear  young  madam,  her  'adyship's  coach 
is  just  at  the  door !  Amelia  turned  paie 
as  death  at  these  words ;  indeed,  I  (eared: 
she  would  have  fainted,  if  I  could  be  said 
to  fear,  who  had  scarce  any  ot'my  sensp<«i 
left,  and  was  in  a  condition  little  better  than 
my  angel's. 

'  While  we  were  both  in  this   dreadful, 
situation   Amelia  fallen   back  in  lierchaii- 
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fvilh  the  coimtrnance  in  wliicli  •ghosts  are 
painted,  myself  at  her  feet,  with  a  com- 
plexion of  no  very  different  colour,  and 
nurse  screnmin<x  out,  and  throwini^  water  in 
Amelia's  face,  Mrs. Harris  entered  the  room. 
At  the  sii^ht  of  this  scene,  she  threw  lierself 
likewise  into  a  chair,  and  called  immediately 
for  a  glass  of  water,  which  Miss  l^etty,  iicr 
daughter,  supplied  her  WMlh  ;  for, as  to  nurse, 
nothing  was  capahleof  making  any  impres- 
sion on  her,  while  she  a{)prehended  her 
young  mistress  to  he  in  danger. 

*  The  doctor  had  now  entered  the  room, 
and  coming  immediately  up  to  Amelia,  after 
some  expression  of  surprise,  lie  took  her 
by  the  hand,  called  her  his  little  sugar-plum, 
and  assured  her  there  were  none  but  friends 
present.  He  then  led  her  tottering  across 
the  room  to  Mrs,  Harris.  Amelia  then  fell 
upon  her  knees  befi)re  lier  mother;  but  the 
doctor    caught    her  up,  saying,  Use    that 

rosture,  child,  only  to  the  Almighty;  but 
need  not  mention  this  singularity  of  his  to 
you  who  know  him  so  well,  and  must  have 
heard  him  often  dispute  against  addressing 
ourselves  to  man  in  tlie  humblest  posture 
which  we  use  towards  the  Supreme  Being. 

'  I  will  tire  you  with  no  more  particulars ; 
we  were  soon  satisfied  tliat  the  doctor  had 
reconciled  us  and  our  affairs  to  Mrs.  Harris ; 
and  we  now  proceeded  directly  to  church, 
ilie  doctor  having  provided  a  licence  for  us.' 

'  But  where  is  the  strange  accident,'  cries 
Miss  Matthews?  'sure  you  have  raised 
more  curiosity  than  you  have  satisfied.' 

'Indeed,  madam,'  answered  he,  'your 
reproof  is  just;  1  had  like  to  have  forgotten 
it;  but  you  cannot  wonder  at  me  when  you 
reflect  on  that  interesting  part  of  my  story, 
which  I  am  now  relating. — But  before  I 
mention  this  accident,  I  must  tell  ycm  what 
!iap])ened  after  Amelia's  escape  from  her 
mother's  house.  Mrs.  Harris  at  first  ran 
out  into  the  lane  among  her  servants,  and 
pursued  us,  (so  she  imagined,)  along  the 
road  leading  to  the  town  ;  but  tliat  being 
very  dirty,  and  a  violent  storrn  of  rain 
coming  on,  she  took  shelter  in  an  alehouse, 
about  half  a  mile  from  her  own  liouse, 
whither  she  sent  for  her  Coach ;  she  then 
drove  together  with  her  daughter  to  town, 
where,  soon  after  her  arrival,  slie  sent  ior 
the  doctor,  her  usual  privy  counsellor  in  all 
her  affairs.  They  sat  up  all  night  together, 
the  doctor  endeavouring,  by  arguments 
and  persuasions,  to  bring  Mrs.  Harris  to 
reavon  ;  but  all  to  no  pm-pose,  tlioucrh,  as 
♦jhc  hath  informed  me,  Miss  Betty  seconded 
1  im  with  the  warmest  entreaties.' 

Here  Miss  Matthews  lau<2:hed  ;  of  which 
Booth  begged  to  know  the  reason ;  she,  at 
>asft,  after  many  apologies,  said,  'It  was  the 
first  good  thing  she  had  ever  heard  of  Miss 
Betty;  nay,'  said  she,  'and  asking  your 
pardon  for  my  opinitu^  of  vour  sifter,  H'u^c.e 


you  will  have  it,  I  always  conceived  her  tr 

he  the  deepest  of  hypocrites.' 

Booth  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said,  lie  was 
afraid  she  had  not  always  acted  so  kindly: 
— and  then,  after  a  little  hesitation,  pro- 
ceeded. 

'  You  will  be  ])Ieased,  madam,  to  rcmem* 
her,  the  lad  was  sent  with  a  verbal  message 
to  the  doctor;  wliich  message  was  no  more 
than  to  acquaint  liim  where  we  were,  and  to 
desire  the  favour  of  his  company,  or  that 
he  would  send  a  coach  to  bring  us  to  what- 
ever place  he  would  please  to  meet  us  at. 
This  message  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
doctor  himself,  and  the  messenger  was  or- 
dered, if  he  found  him  not  at  liome,  to  go 
to  him  wherever  he  was.  He  fulfilled  his 
orders,  and  told  it  to  the  doctor  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Harris.' 

'  Oh,  the  idiot !'  cries  Miss  Matthews. 
'  Not  at  all,'  ansAvered  Booth  :  '  he  is  a  very 
sensible  fellow,  as  you  will,  perhaps,  say 
hereafter.  He  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  secrecy  was  necessary  ;  for 
we  took  the  utmost  care  he  should  not  sus- 
pect it. — Well,  madam,  this  accident,  wliich 
appeared  so  unfortunate,  turned  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  our  advantage.     Mrs.  Harrip 

■I  ^  . 

no  sooner  heard  the  message  delivered,  than 
she  fell  into  the  most  A^olent  passion  ima- 
ginable, and  accused  the  doctor  of  being 
in  the  plot,  and  of  having  conlederated 
with  me  in  tlie  design  of  carrying  off  her 
daughter. 

'  The  doctor,  who  had  hitherto  used  only 
soothing  methods,  now  talked  in  a  diflerent 
strain.  He  confessed  the  accusal  inn,  and 
justified  his  conduct.  He  said  he  was  no 
meddler  in  the  family  aflhirs  of  others,  nor 
sliould  he  have  concerned  himself  with  hers, 
but  at  her  own  request ;  but  that  since  Mrs. 
Harris  lierself  had  made  him  an  agent  in 
this  matter,  he  would  take  care  to  acquit 
himself  with  lionour,  and  above  all  things, 
to  pieserv^e  a  young  1-ady  for  whom  he  liad 
the  liighest  esteem ;  for  she  is,  crimed  he, 
and,  by  heavens,  he  said  true,  the  most 
worthy,  generous,  and  noble  of  all  human 
beings.  You  have  yourself,  madam,  said 
he,  consented  to  the  match  ;  I  have,  at  your 
request,  made  the  match  ;  and  then  lie  add- 
ed some  particulars  relating  to  his  ojiinion 
of  me,  which  my  modesty  forbids  me  to 
repeat.' — '  Nay,  but,'  cries  Miss  Matthews, 
'  I  insist  on  your  conquest  of  that  modesty 
for  once.  We  women  do  not  love  to  hear 
one  another's  praises,  and  I  will  be  made 
amends  by  hearing  the  praises  of  a  man, 
and  of  a  man,  whom,  perhaps,'  added  she 
with  a  leer,  '  I  shall  not  think  much  the 
better  of  upon  that  account.' — '  In  obedience 
to  your  commands,  then, madam,'  continued 
he,  'the  doctor  was  so  kind  to  say,  he  hac 
inq.iired  into  my  character,  and  liad  found 
thot  I  had  been  a  dutiful  son,  and  an  affec 
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Qonate  hn»tlicr.  Rciations,  sale  ho,  in  wliich, 
whocve.'  tiisclKirircs  his  (hity  well,  irivcs  us 
a  \vcll-<^r ■)iiii(lc(l  hojK',  that  lie  will  hcliave 
as  propL'rly  in  all  the  rest. — He  concluded 
with  sayiiiij^,  that  Amelia's  liappiness,  her 
heart,  nay  her  very  reputation,  were  all 
conc('riuHl  in  this  matter,  to  which^ 
had  hcen  made  instr\imental,he  was  re. 
to  carry  her  throu<j!;li  it;  and  then  ii 
tlie  license  from  his  pocket,  declared  to  lurs. 
Harris,  that  he  would  go  that  instant  and 
marry  her  daughter  wherever  he  found  her. 
This  speech,  the  doctor's  voice,  his  look,  and 
his  behaviour,  all  which  are  sufficiently  cal- 
culated to  insp're  awe,  and  even  terror,  when 
he  pleases,  frightened  poor  Mrs.  Harris,  and 
v.'rought  a  more  sensible  eflbct  than  it  was 
in  his  power  to  produce  by  all  his  argu- 
ments and  entreaties :  and  I  have  already 
related  what  tbllowed. 

'  Thus  the  strange  accident  of  our  Avant- 
ing  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  our  not  trust- 
ing the  boy  with  our  secret,  occasioned  the 
discovery  to  Mrs.  Harris  ;  that  discovery 
put  the  doctor  upon  his  mettle,  and  pro- 
duced that  blessed  event  which  I  have  re- 
counted to  you,  and  which,  as  my  mother 
hath  since  confessed,  nothing  but  the  spirit 
which  he  had  exerted  after  the  discovery, 
could  have  brought  about. 

'  Well,  madam,  you  now  see  me  married 
to  Amelia  ;  in  which  situation  you  will,  per- 
haps, think  my  happiness  incapable  of  ad- 
dition. Perhaps  it  was  so ;  and  yet  I  can 
with  truth  say,  that  the  love  which  I  then 
bore  Amelia,  was  not  comparable  to  what  I 
bear  her  now.' — '  Happy  Amelia  !'  cried 
Miss  Matthews.  '  If  all  men  were  like  you, 
all  women  would  be  blessed  ;  nay,  the  whole 
world  would  be  so  in  a  great  measure :  for 
upon  my  soul,  I  believe  that  from  the  damn- 
ed inconstancy  of  your  sex  to  ours  proceeds 
half  the  miseries  of  mankind.' 

That  we  may  give  the  reader  leisure  to 
consider  well  the  foregoing  sentiment,  we 
will  here  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  our  readers  will  probably  be   divided  in 
their  opinions  of  Mr.  BooUi's  conduct. 

Booth  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'  The  first  months  of  our  marriage  pro- 
duced nothing  remarkable  enough  to  men- 
tion. I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  Miss  Mat- 
thews that  I  found  in  my  Amelia  every  per- 
fection of  human  tature.  Mrs.  Harris  at 
first  gave  us  st)me  little  uneasiness.  She 
iiad  rather  yielded  to  the  doctor  than  giv^n 
a  willing  consent  to  the  match ;  however, 
oy  degrees,  she  became  more  and  more  sa- 
tisfied, and  at  last  seemed  perfectly  recon- 
ciled. This  we  ascribe  a  good  deal  to  the 
kini  offices  cf  Miss  Betty,  who  hnd  always 


a])j)eaicd  to  be  my  friend.     She  liad  been 
greatly  assisting  to   Anu^lia  in   making  her 
esca()e,  which  1  had  no  opportunity  of  men 
tioning  to  you  bel<)re,  and  in  all  things  be 
haved  so  well,  outwardly  at  least,  to  niyself 
as  well  as  to  her  sister,  that  we  regarded 
nir  sincerest  friend. 
ai.bout  half  a  year  after  our 
two   additional   companies  were 
our  regiment,  in  one  of  which  I 
ferred    to   the   command   of  a    1 


marnag(?, 
ailded  to 
w.'is  pre- 

ieutenant. 


Upon  this  occasion.  Miss  B(^tty  p-ave  the 
first  intimation  of  a  disposition  which  we 
have  since  so  severely  experienced.' 

'  Your  servant,  sir,'  says  Miss  MatthewSj 
'  then  I  find  I  Avas  not  mistaken  in  my  opi- 
nion of  the  lady. — No,  no,  show  me  any 
goodness  in  a  censorious  prude,  and — ' 

As  Miss  Matthews  hesitated  for  a  simile 
or  an  execration.  Booth  proceeded :  '  You 
will  please  to  remember,  madam,  there  was 
formerly  an  agreement  between  myself  and 
Mrs.  Harris,  that  I  should  settle  all  my 
Amelia's  fortune  on  her,  except  a  c^r'ain 
sum,  which  was  to  be  laid  out  in  my  ad- 
vancement in  the  army;  but  as  our  r:ar- 
riage  was  carried  on  in  the  manner  you  )  ave 
heard,  no  such  agreement  was  ever  exe 
cuted.  And  since  I  was  become  Amelia's 
husband,  not  a  word  of  this  matter  was 
ever  mentioned  by  the  old  lady;  and  as  fo'' 
myself,  I  declare  I  had  not  yet  awakened 
from  that  delicious  dream  of  bilss  in  whicJ'. 
the  possession  of  Amelia  had  lulled  me.' 

Here  Miss  MattheAvs  sighed,  and  cast 
the  tenderest  of  looks  on  Booth,  who  thu^^ 
continued  his  story : 

'  Soon  after  my  promotion,  Mrs.  Harris 
one  morning  took  an  occasion  to  speak  to 
me  on  this  afiair.  She  said,  that  as  1  had 
been  promoted  gratis  to  a  lieutenancy,  she 
would  assist  me  with  money  to  carry  me  a 
step  higher;  and  if  more  was  required  than 
was  formerly  mentioned,  it  should  not  be 
wanting,  since  she  was  so  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  behaviour  to  her  daughter.  Adding, 
that  she  hoped  I  had  still  the  same  inclina- 
tion to  settle  on  my  wife  the  remainder  of 
her  fortune. 

'  I   answered^  with  very  warm  acknow 
ledgments  of  my  mother's  goodness,  and 
declared,  if  I  had  the  world,  I  was  ready  to 
lay  it  at  my  Amelia's  feet.    And  so,  heaven 
knows,  I  would  ten  thousand  worlds. 

'  Mrs.  Harris  seemed  pleased  with  the 
warmth  of  my  sentiments,  and  said,  she 
would  immediately  send  to  her  lawyer  and 
give  him  the  necessary  orders;  and  thus 
ended  our  conversation  on  this  subject. 

'From  this  time,  there  was  a  very  visible 
alteration  in  Miss  Betty's  behaviour.  She 
grew  reserved  to  her  sister  as  well  as  to  me. 
She  was  fretful  and  captious  on  the  slightest 
occasion :  nay,  she  afiected  much  to  talk  ^n 
the  ill  consequences  of  an  impn)d<'nt  mar 
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riasCj  especially  before  lier  nioUicr;  and  iC 
ever  any  little  tenderness  or  endearments 
escaped  me  in  ])ul)lic  towards  Amelia,  siie 
never  lulled  to  make  some  malicious  remark 
on  the  short  duration  of  violent  })assions; 
and  wiien  I  have  expressed  a  fond  sentiment 
for  r\y  wile,  her  sister  would  kindly  wish 
she  might  liear  as  much  seven  years  hence. 

'  AU  these  matters  have  been  since  sug- 
gested  to  us  hy  reflection ;  for  while  they 
actually  past,  both  Amelia  and  myself  had 
3ur  thoughts  too  hai)i)ily  engafj,-ed  to  take 
notice  of  what  discovered  itsell'in  the  mind 
of  any  other  person. 

'  Lfnfortunately  for  us,  Mrs.  Harris's 
lawyer  happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Lon- 
don, where  business  detained  liiiri  upwards 
jt'a  month;  and  as  Mrs.  Harris  would  on 
no  occasion  employ  any  other,  our  affair 
was  under  an  entire  suspension  till  his  re- 
turn. 

'  Amelia,  who  was  now  big  with  child, 
had  often  expressed  the  deepest  concern  at 
her  apprehensions  of  my  being  some  time 
commanded  abroad  ;  a  circumstance,  which 
she  declared  if  it  should  ever  happen  to  her, 
even  though  she  should  not  then  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  ai  present,  would  infallibly 
break  her  heart.  These  remonstrances  were 
made  with  such  tenderness,  and  so  much 
affected  me,  that  to  avoid  any  probability  of 
such  an  event,  I  endeavoured  to  get  an  ex- 
change into  the  horse-guards,  a  body  of 
troops  which  very  rarely  goes  abroad,  un- 
less where  the  king  himself  comma jkIs  in 
])erson.  I  soon  found  an  officer  for  my  pur- 
pose, the  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  Mrs. 
Harris  had  ordered  the  money  which  I  "was 
to  pay  to  be  ready,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position made  by  Xvliss  Betty,  who  openly 
dissuaded  her  mother  from  it;  alleging  that 
that  exchange  was  highly  to  my  disadvan- 
tage ;  that  I  could  never  hope  to  rise  in  the 
army  after  it ;  not  forgetting,  at  the  same 
time,  some  insinuations  very  prejudicial  to 
my  reputation  as  a  soldier. 

'  When  every  thing  was  agreed  on,  and 
the  two  commissions  were  actually  made 
out,  but  not  signed  by  the  kinu,  one  day,  at 
my  return  from  hunting,  Amelia  flew  to  me, 
and  eagerly  embracing  me,  cried  out,  "  O 
Billy,  i  have  news  iC."  'ou  which  delights 
my  soul.  Nothing  sure  »  as  ever  so  fortu- 
nate as  the  exchajige  which  you  have  made. 
The  regiment  you  was  formerly  in,  is  or- 
dered for  Gibraltar." 

*  I  received  this  news  with  far  less  trans- 
jK>rt  than  it  was  delivered.  I  answered 
coldly,  Since  the  case  was  so,  1  ficariiiy 
hoped  the  commissionsmight  be  both  sio-ncd. 
What  do  you  say?  replied  Amelia,  eaorcr- 
ly; — sure  you  told  me  every  thing  was 
entirely  settled.  Thai  look  of  yours  fright- 
ens me  to  death. — But  1  am  runninir  into 

joo  minute  particulars     In  short,  I  received 


a  letter  by  that  very  post,  from  t/iC  oflicci 
witli  whom  I  had  exclianged,  insistir..;,  tha 
though  his  majesty  had  not  signed  the  com- 
missions, that  still  the  bargain  was  valid; 
partly  urging  it  as  a  riglit,  and  partly  desir- 
ing it  as  a  fjivour,  that  he  might  go  to  Gi- 
braltar in  my  room. 

'  This  letter  convinced  me  in  every  ])oint. 
I  was  now  informed  that  the  cominissiou' 
were  not  signed,  and,  consequently,  that  tlic 
exchange  was  not  completed  :  of'  conse- 
quence, the  other  could  have  no  right  tc 
insist  on  going;  and  as  for  granting  him 
such  a  favour,  1  too  clearly  saw  1  must 
do  it  at  tlie  expense  of  my  honour.  I  was 
now  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  the  most  dread- 
ful which,  I  think,  any  man  can  experi- 
ence ;  in  which,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own, 
I  found  love  was  not  so  overmatched  by 
honour  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  The 
thoughts  of  leaving  Amelia  in  her  present 
condition,  to  misery,  perhaps  death,  or  mad- 
ness, were  insupportable ;  nor  could  any 
othe-r  situation  but  that  which  now  tor 
mented  me  on  the  other  side,  have  combat 
ted  them  a  moment.' 

'  No  woman  upon  earth,'  cries  Miss  ^lat- 
thews,  '  can  despise  want  of  spirit  in  a  man 
more  than  myself;  and  yet,  i  cannot  help 
thinking  you  was  rather  too  nice  on  tliis 
occasion.' 

'  You  will  allow,  madam,'  answered  Boolii, 
'  that  whoever  offends  against  the  laws  of 
honour,  in  the  least  instance,  is  treated  ae 
the  highest  delinquent.  Here  is  no  excuse^ 
no  pardon;  and  he  doth  nothing  who  leaves 
any  thing  undone.  But  if  the  conflict  was 
so  terrible  with  myself  alone,  what  was  my 
situation  in  the  ])resence  of  Amelia  ?  how 
could  I  support  her  sighs,  her  tears,  lie- 
agonies,  her  despair  1  could  1  bear  to  tiiink 
myself  the  cruel  cause  of  lier  sufierings,  for 
so  I  was !  could  I  endure  the  thought  oi 
having  it  in  my  power  to  give  her  instant 
relief,  for  so  it  was,  and  refuse  it  her  I 

'  Miss  Betty  was  now  again  become  my 
friend.  She  liad  scarce  been  civil  to  me  for 
a  fortnight  last  past;  yet  now^  she  com- 
mended me  to  the  skies,  and  as  severely 
blamed  her  sister,  whom  she  arraigned  of 
the  most  contemptible  weakness,  in  prefer 
ring  my  safety  to  my  lionour :  she  said 
many  ill-natured  tilings  on  the  occasion, 
which  I  shall  not  now  repeat. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  liurricane,  the  good 
doctor  came  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Harris,  and, 
at  my  desire,  delivered  liis  opinion  on  the 
matter.' 

Here  Mr.  Booth  was  interrupted  in  lui 
narrative,  by  the  arrival  of  a  person,  whonr- 
we  sliall  intr:c-uce  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Contninv.g  a  seme  of  a  different  kind  from  any  in 
the  preceding. 

'I  HE  ijcmlrmfin  who  now  arrivtul  was 
tlio  l<o(^j)er;  or,  if  you  ploaso,  (lor  so  he 
l)loase(l  to  call  himself,)  the  governor  ol" 
the  prison. 

He  used  ko  little  ceremony  at  his  ap- 
proach, tliat  the  bolt,  which  was  very  slight 
on  the  inside,  gave  way,  and  the  door  im- 
mediately flew  open.  He  had  no  sooner 
entetxid  the  room,  tlien  he  acquainted  Miss 
Matthews  that  he  had  brought  her  very 
gootl  news,  for  which  he  demanded  a  bottle 
of  wine  as  his  due. 

This  demand  being  complied  with,  lie 
acq.uainted  Miss  Matthews,  that  the  wound- 
ed gentleman  was  not  dead,  nor  was  liis 
wound  thought  to  be  mortal:  that  loss  of 
blood,  and,  perhaps,  his  fright,  had  occa- 
sioned his  fainting  away ;  '  but  I  believe, 
madam,'  said  he,  '  if  you  take  the  proper 
measures,  you  may  be  bailed  to-morrow.  I 
expect  the  lawyer  here  this  evening,  and  if 
you  put  the  business  into  his  hands,  I  vrar- 
rant  it  will  be  done.  Money,  to  be  sure, 
must  be  parted  with ;  that's  to  be  sure. 
People,  to  be  sure,  will  expect  to  handle  a 
little  in  such  cases.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  desire  to  keep  a  prisoner  longer  than 
the  law  allows,  not  I:  I  always  inform  them 
ttey  can  be  bailed  as  soon  as  I  know  it.  I 
never  m.ake  any  bargain,  not  I ;  I  always 
love  to  leave  those  things  to  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  themselves.  I  never  suspect  gen- 
tlen^en  and  ladies  of  wanting  generosity.' 

Miss  Matthews  made  a  very  slight  an- 
swer to  all  these  friendly  professions.  She 
said,  she  had  done  nothing  she  repented  of, 
and  was  indiflerent  as  to  the  event.  'AH  I 
can  say,'  cries  she,  '  is,  that  if  the  wretch  is 
alive,  there  is  no  greater  villain  in  life  than 
himself;'  and  instead  of  mentioning  any 
thing  of  the  bail,  she  begged  the  keeper  to 
leave  her  again  alone  with  Mr.  Booth. 
The  keeper  replied,  '  Nay,  madam,  perhaps 
it  may  be  bettt:r  to  stay  a  little  longer  here,  if 
you  have  not  bail  ready,  than  to  buy  them 
f^  dear.  Besides,  a  day  or  two  hence,  when 
the  gentleman  is  past  all  danger  of  recover^'', 
to  be  sure,  some  folks  hat  would  expect  an 
extraordinary  fee  now,  would  be  glad  to 
touch  any  thing.  And  to  be  sure  you  shall 
want  nothing  here.  The  best  of  all  things 
are  to  be  had  here  for  money,  both  eatable 
and  drinkable  ;  though  1  say  it,  I  shan't  turn 
my  back  to  any  of  the  taverns  for  either 
eatables  or  wine.  The  captain  there  need 
not  have  been  so  shy  of  owning  himself 
when  he  first  came  in ;  we  have  hr.a  cap- 
tains and  other  great  gentlemen  lyre  be- 
fore now ;  and  no  shame  to  them,  thougli  I 
ay  it.  Many  a  great  gentleman  is  some- 
imes  found  in  places  that  don't  become 
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I  them  h;i!f  so  well,  let  n:e  K.'ll  them  that  Cap- 
tain Booth,  tell  them  that.' 

'  I  see,  sir,'  answered  Booih,  a  .ittic  am 
composed,  'that  you  are  acquainted  wnh 
my  title  as  well  as  my  name.' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  cries  the  keeper, '  and  I  honour 
you  the  more  l()r  it.  I  love  tini  gentlemen 
of  the  army.  1  was  in  the  army  mysell 
formerly;  in  the  lord  of  Oxford's  horse,  ll 
is  true  I  rode  private  ;  but  I  had  m3ne\' 
enough  to  have  bought  in  quarter-master 
when  I  toohi  it  into  my  head  U.  marry,  and 
my  wife  slie  did  not  like  that  I  ii^hould  con- 
tinue a  soldier,  slie  was  all  for  a  private  life  ; 
and  so  I  came  to  this  business.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  sir,'  answered  Booth, 
'you  consulted  your  wife's  inclli'-'ations  very 
notably ;  but,  pray,  will  you  eatisty  niy  cu- 
riosity in  telling  me,  how  yoa  became  ac- 
quainted that  1  was  in  the  army ;  for  my 
dress,  I  think,  could  not  betray  me.' 

'  Betray  !'  replied  the  keeper ;  '  there  is 
no  betraying  here,  1  hope — I  am  not  a  per- 
son to  betray  people — But  you  are  so  shy 
and  peery,  you  would  almost  make  one  sus- 
pect there  was  more  in  the  matter.  And  ii 
there  be,  I  promise  you,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  telling  it  me.  You  will  excuse 
me  giving  you  a  hint;  but  the  sooner  the 
better,  that's  all.  Others  may  be  before- 
hand with  you,  and,  first  come  first  serA^ed 
on  these  occasions,  that's  ail.  Informers 
are  odious,  there's  no  doubt  cf  that,  and  no 
one  would  care  to  be  an  informer  if  he 
could  help  it,  because  of  the  ill  usage  they 
always  receive  from  the  mob ;  yet  it  is  dan 
gerous  to  trust  too  m.uch  ;  and  when  safety 
and  a  good  part  of  the  reward  too  are  on 
one  side,  and  the  gallows  on  the  other — ^ 
know  which  a  wise  man  would  choose.' 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ^' 
cries  Booth. 

'  No  offence,  I  hope,'  answer*^ '  the 
keeper ;  '  I  speak  for  your  good,  af:d  if  yoa 

have  been  upon  the  snaffling  lay yo-jc 

understand  me,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Not  I,'  answered  Booth,  '  upon  nn 
honour.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  replied  the  keeper,  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer,  '  if  you  are  so  peery  as 
that  comes  to,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences.— But  for  my  part,  I  know  I  would 
not  trust  Robinson  with  two  pence  untold.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cries  Booth ;  '  who 
is  Robinson  ?' 

'And  you  don't  know  Robinson!'  answered 
the  keeper  with  great  emotion.  To  which 
Booth  replying  ii?  the  negative,  the  keeper, 
after  some  tokens  ^f  amazement,  cried  out: 
'  Well,  captain,  I  nuist  say  j^ou  are  the  best 
at  it,  of  all  the  gentlemen  I  ever  saw.  How 
ever,  I  will  tell  you  this ;  the  lawyer  and 
Mr.  Robinson  have  been  laying  their  heads 
togettier  about  you  above  half  an  hour  this 
afternoon     I  overheard  tiiem  mention  Caji 
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raiu  IJootu  sovt'ial  iiines;  and  for  my  part, 
I  wou'il  not  answer  tliat  Mr.  Murphy  is  not 
now  gone  about  the  business ;  but  if  you 
will  impeach  any  to  me  oftlie  road,  or  any 
thing  else,  I  will  step  away  to  Ids  worsJiip 
Thrasher  this  instant,  and  1  am  sure  I  have 
.nterest  enough  with  hhn  to  get  you  admit- 
ted an  evidence.' 

'And  so,'  cries  Booth,  'you  really  take 
me  for  a  higiiwayman.' 

'  No  otience,  captain,  I  liope,'  said  the 
keeper  :  '  as  times  go,  there  are  many  worse 
men  in  the  world  than  those.  Gentlemen 
may  be  driven  (o  distress,  and  when  they 
are,  I  know  no  more  gentceler  way  than 
the  road.  It  hath  been  many  a  brave  man's 
case,  to  my  knowledge,  and  men  of  as  much 
honour  to;j  as  any  in  the  world.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Booth,  '  I  assure  you  I 
am  not  that  gentle  man  of  honour  vou  ima- 
gme  me. 

Miss  Matthews,  who  had  long  understood 
the  keeper  no  better  than  Mr.  Booth,  no 
sooner  heard  his  meaning  explained,  than 
she  was  fired  with  greater  indignation  than 
the  gentleman  had  ca  ^^cd.  'How  dare 
you,  sir,'  said  slie  to  ---  keeper,  '  insult  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  who  hath  had  the  ho- 
uouT  to  bear  his  majesty's  commission  in  the 
army.''  as  you  yourself  own,  you  know.  If 
his  misfortunes  have  sent  him  liither,  sure 
we  have  no  laws  that  will  protect  such  a  fel- 
low as  you  in  insulting  him  ?' — '  Fellow  1' 
muttered  the  keeper,  '  I  would  not  advise 
you,  madam,  to  use  such  lan<ruage  to  me.' 
— '  Do  you  dare  threaten  me  ?  replied  Miss 
Matthews  in  a  rage  ;  '  venture  in  the  least 
mstance  to  exceed  your  authority  with  re- 
gard to  me,  and  I  will  prosecute  you  with 
tlie  utmost  vengeance.' 

A  scene  of  very  high  altercation  now  en- 
sued, till  Booth  interposed,  and  quieted  the 
keeper,  vv»ho  was,  perhaps,  enough  inclined 
to  an  accommodation;  for,  in  truth,  he 
waged  unequal  Avar.  Ke  was  besides  unwil- 
ling to  mcense  Miss  Matthews,  whom  he 
expected  to  be  bailed  out  the  next  day,  and 
who  ha«i  moie  money  left  than  he  intended 
she  should  carry  out  of  the  prison  with  her; 
and  as  for  any  violent  or  unjustifiable  me- 
thods, the  lady  had  discovered  a  much  too 
great  a  spirit  to  be  in  danger  of  them.  The 
governor,  therefore,  in  a  very  gentle  tone, 
declared,  that  if  he  had  given  any  offence  to 
the  erentlemar,  he  heartily  asked  his  pardon; 
that  if  be  had  known  him  to  be  really  a  cap- 
tain^  he  sliould  not  liave  entertained  any 
such  suspicions;  but  the  captain  was  a  very 
common  title  in  that  plac<?,  and  belonged  to 
several  gentlemen  that  had  never  been  in 
the  arnyy,  or  at  most,  had  rid  private  like 
himself.  '  To  be  sure,  captain,'  said  he,  '  as 
you  yourself  own,  your  dress  is  not  very 
military;'  (for   he  had  on  a  plain  fustian 


suit,)  '  and  b('sides,  as  the  lawyer  saya,  tiosn 
lur  a  sosir,  is  a  very  good  rule.  And  . 
don't  believe  there  is  a  greater  rascal  uj)on 
earth  than  that  same  Robinson  that  I  was 
talking  of  Nay,  I  assure  you,  I  wish  there 
may  be  no  mischief  hatching  against  you 
But  if  there  is,  I  will  do  all  1  can  with  the 
lawyer  to  prevent  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Mur- 
I)hy  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world 
at  the  law ;  that  even  his  enemies  must ' 
own  ;  and  as  I  recommend  him  to  all  tlie 
business  I  can,  (and  it  is  not  a  little  to  be 
sure  that  arises  in  this  place,)  why  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.  And  I  ma^'  expect 
that  he  will  not  be  concerned  in  any  plot 
to  ruin  any  friend  of  mine;  at  least  when 
I  desire  him  not.  I  am  sure  lie  could  not 
be  an  honest  man  if  he  would.' 

Booth  was  then  satisfied  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son, whom  he  did  not  yet  know  by  name, 
was  the  gamester  who  had  won  his  money 
at  play.  And  now.  Miss  Matthews,  who 
had  very  impatiently  borne  this  interruption, 
prevailed  on  the  keeper  to  withdraw. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Booth  be- 
gan to  felicitate  her  upon  the  news  of  the 
wounded  gentleman  being  in  a  fair  likeli- 
hood of  recovery.  To  which,  after  short 
silence,  she  answered,  '  There  is  something, 
perhaps,  which  you  will  easily  guess,  that 
makes  your  congratulation  more  agreeable 
to  me  than  the  first  account  I  heard  of  the 
villain's  having  escaped  the  fate  he  deserves; 
f(M-,  I  do  assure  you,  at  first,  it  did  not  make 
me  amends  for  the  mierrupiion  o!'  my  cu- 
riosity. Now,  I  hope,  we  sliall  be  disturbed 
no  more,  till  you  have  finished  your  whole 
story. — You  left  ot\]  I  think,  somewhere  in 
the  struggle  aboutleaving  Amelia,  the  happy 
Amelia.' — '  And  can  you  call  her  happy  at 
such  a  period  ?'  cries  Booth.  '  Happy,  ay 
happy,  in  any  situation,'  answered  Miss 
Matthev*^s,  '  with  such  a  husl)and.  I,  at 
least,  may  well  think  so,  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  very  reverse  of  her  fortune  ;  but 
I  was  not  born  to  be  happy.  I  may  say 
with  the  poet : 

The  blacl<e<;t  ink  of  fate  was  sure  mv  lot, 
And  when  fate  writ  my  name,  it  made  a  blot. 

'  Nay,  nay,  dear  Miss  Matthews,'  an- 
swered Booth,  'you  must,  and  shall  banish 
such  gloomy  thoughts.     Fate  hath,  I  ho})e. 

many  happy  days  in  store  for  you.' '  Dj 

you  believe  it,  Mr.  B joth  r'  replied  she, '  in- 
deed, you  know  the  contrary — You  mus: 
know — For  you  can'i  have  forgot.  No 
Amelia  in  the  world  can  have  quite  oblitera 
ted — Forgetfulncss  is  notinouf  own  power. 
If  it  was,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  tliink — 
But  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying. — Pray  do 
proceed  in  that  stx)ry.' 

Booth  so  immediately  complied  with  tr.i* 
request,  that  it  i-s  possible  tie  was  pleasen 
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lyiih  11.  To  p,:\y  the  trutn,  if  all  which  uii- 
wittiii'vlv^  (lr()j)jje(i  from  Miss  Mallhows  was 
put  ton;rther,  vsoiiie  conclusions  iniirht,  it 
seer'^s,    be  ilriiwn   from  the  whole,    wiiich 


could  not  convey  a  very  agreeable  idea  to  a 
constant  husband.     liooLh,  tlu-refore,   pr<> 
ceeded  to  relate  what  is  wiilten  in  the  Ihicd 
book  of  tliis  hiistorv. 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  tohich  Mr.  Booth  resumes  his  story. 

*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  madam,'  continued 
.i^ooth,  '  I  was  just  going  to  acquaint  you 
ivith  the  doctor^s  opinion,  when  we  were  in- 
-errupted  by  the  keeper. 

'  The  doctor  having  heard  counsel  on 
Doth  sides,  that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Harris  for 
my  staying,  and  Miss  Betty  for  my  going, 
at  last  delivered  his  own  sentiments.  As 
for  Amelia,  she  sat  silent,  drowned  in  her 
tears  ;  nor  was  I  myself  in  a  much  better 
situation. 

'"As  the  commissions  are  not  signed, 
said  the  doctor,  I  think  you  may  be  said  to 
remain  in  your  former  regiment ;  and  there- 
fore I  think  you  ought  to  go  on  this  expedi- 
tion ;  your  duty  to  your  king  and  country, 
whose  bread  you  have  eaten,  requires  it ; 
and  this  is  a  duty  of  too  high  a  nature  to 
admit  the  least  deficiency.  Regard  to  your 
character  likewise  requires  you  to  go ;  for 
the  world,  which  might  justly  blame  your 
staying  at  home,  if  tlie  case  was  even  fairly 
stated,  will  not  deal  so  honestly  by  you ; 
you  must  expect  to  have  eve-y  circumstance 
against  you  heightened,  and  most  of  what 
makes  for  j'-o-jr  defence  omitted ;  and  thus 
you  will  be  cUgmatized  as  a  coward,  with- 
out any  [»aIlh>tion.  As  the  malicious  dispo- 
sition of  maiiklnd  is  too  well  known,  and  the 
cruel  plcasuYt  which  they  take  in  destroying 
the  reputatioi.c  of  others ;  the  use  we  are  to 
make  of  this  knowledge  is  to  afford  no  handle 
to  reproach  ;  for  bad  as  the  world  is,  it  sel- 
dom falls  on  any  man  who  hath  not  given 
some  slight  cause  for  censure,  thouo-h  this, 
perhaps,  is  often  aggravated  ten  thousand 
fold  ;  and  when  we  blame  the  malice  of  the 
agfrravation,  we  ought  not  to  forget  our 
own  imprudence  in  giving  the  occasion. 
Remember,  my  boy,  your  honour  is  at  stake ; 
and  you  know  how  nice  the  honour  of  a  sol- 
dier is  in  these  cases.  This  is  a  treasure 
which  he  must  be  your  enemy  indeed  who 
would  attempt  to  rob  you  of.  Therefore, 
you  oughf",  to  considei  every  one  as  your 
snemy,  who,  by  desiring  you  to  stay,  would 
rob  you  oi" your  honour." 

Do  y  m  hear  that,  sister  ?'  cries  MLsa 


Betty.  "Yes,  I  do  hear  it,"  answered 
Amelia,  with  more  spirit  than  I  ever  saw  her 
exert  before,  "  and  would  preserve  his 
honour  at  the  expense  of  m.y  life.  I  will 
preserve  it  if  it  should  be  at  that  expense  ; 
and  since  it  is  Doctor  Harrison's  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  go,  I  give  my  consent.  Go, 
my  dear  husband,"  cried  she,  falling  upon 
her  knees,  "  may  every  angel  of  Heaven 
guard  and  preserve  you." — I  c.innot  repeat 
her  words  without  being  affected,'  said  he, 
wiping  his  eyes,  '  the  excellence  of  that 
woman,  no  words  can  paint :  Miss  Mat- 
thews, she  hath  every  perfection  in  human 
nature. 

'  I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  repetition  of 
any  more  that  passed  on  that  occasion ;  nor 
with  the  quarrel  that  ensued  between  Mrs. 
Harris  and  the  doctor ;  for  the  old  lady  could 
not  submit  to  my  leaving  her  daughter  in 
her  present  condition.  She  fell  severely  on 
the  army,  and  cursed  the  day  in  which 
her  daughter  v/as  married  to  a  soidier,  not 
sparing  the  doctor  for  having  had  some 
sh'are  in  the  match.  I  will  omit,  likewise, 
the  tender  scene,  which  passed  between 
Amelia  and  myself  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture.' 

'Indeed,  I  beg  you  would  not,' cries  Miss 
Matthews,  '  nothing  delights  me  more  than 
sec  les  of  tenderness.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  if  possible,  every  syllable  which  was 
uttered  on  both  sides.' 

'  I  will  indulge  you,  then,'  cries  Booth,  'as 
far  as  is  in  my  power.  Indeed,  I  believe,  I  am 
able  to  recollect  much  the  greatest  part  ; 
for  the  impression  is  never  to  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.' 

He  tfien  proceeded,  .)  Miss  Matthews  de- 
sired ;  but  lest  all  our  readers  should  not  be 
of  her  opinion,  we  will,  according  to  our 
usual  custom,  endeavour  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  every  taste,  and  shall  therefore 
place  this  scene  in  a  chapter  by  itself,  w^hich 
we  desire  all  our  readers  who  do  not  love,  or 
who,  perhaps,  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of 
tenderness,  to  pair's  over  ;  since  they  may  do 
this  \vithout  any  prejudice  to  the  thread  f  >i 
the  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cimlaining  a  scent  of  the  lender  kind. 

•The  doctor,  madam,'  contimicd  Booth, 
spent  his  eveninir  at  Mrs.  Harris's  liouse, 
vviiere  I  sat  with  iiiiu  whilst  ho  smoked  his 
pillow  pipe,  as  liis  phrase  is.  Amelia  was 
retired  above  lialf  an  hour  to  her  chamber, 
before  I  went  to  her.  At  my  entrance,  I 
found  lier  on  her  knees,  a  posture  in  wliich 
I  never  disturbed  her.  In  a  few  minutes  slic 
arose,  came  to  me,  and  embracing  me,  said 
she  had  been  praying  lor  resohition  to  sup- 
port the  crudest  moments  she  had  ever  un- 
dergone, or  could  possibly  undergo.  I  re- 
minded her  liow  much  more  bitter  a  fare- 
well would  be  on  a  death-bed,  when  we 
never  could  meet  in  this  world,  at  least, 
again.  I  then  endeavoured  to  lessen  all 
those  objects  which  alarmed  her  most,  and 
particularly  the  danger  I  was  to  encounter ; 
upon  which  head  I  seemed  a  little  to  com- 
fort lier  :  but  the  probable  leno;th  of  my  ab- 
sence, and  the  certain  length  ol  my  voyage, 
were  circumstances  which  no  oratory  of 
mine  could  ev^en  palliate.  "  Oh,  heavens  !" 
said  she,  bursting  into  tears,  "  can  I  bear  to 
think  that  hundreds,  thousands,  for  aught  I 
know,  of  miles  or  leagues,  that  lands  and 
Beas  are  between  us. 

"  What  is  the  prospect  from  that  mount  in 
our  garden,  where  I  have  sat  so  many  h-appy 
hours  with  my  Billy  ?  What  is  the  distance 
between  that  and  the  farthest  hill  which  we 
see  from  thence,  compared  to  the  distance 
which  will  be  between  us !  You  cannot  won- 
der at  this  idea;  you  must  remember,  my 
Billy,  at  this  place,  this  A'ery  thought  came 
formerly  into  my  foreboding  mind.  I  then 
begged  you  to  leave  the  army.  Why  would 
you  not  comply? — did  I  not  tell  you  then 
that  the  smallest  cottajre  we  could  survey 
from  the  mount,  would  be  with  you  a  para- 
dise to  me  ;  it  would  be  so  still — why  can't 
my  Billy  think  so?  am  I  so  miirh  his  supe- 
rior in  love?  where  is  the  dishonour,  Bi'ily  ? 
or  if  tliero  be  any,  Avill  it  reach  our  ears 
ni  our  little  hut  ?  are  glory  and  fame,  and 
not  his  Amelia,  the  happiness  of  my  hus- 
band? go,  then,  ])urchase  them  at  my  ex- 
panse. You  will  pay  a  few  sighs,  per- 
naps  a  few  tears,  at  parting,  and  then  new 
scenes  will  drive  away  the  thoughts  of  poor 
Amelia  from  your  bosom  :  but  what  assist- 
ance shall  I  have  in  my  atlliction  ?  not  that 
any  change  of  scene  could  drive  you  one 
moment  from  my  remembrance  ;  yet  liere 
every  object  I  behold  will  place  your  loved 
idea  in  t  le  liveliest  manner  before  my  eyes. 
This  is  toe  bed  in  which  you  have  reposed  ; 
that  is  the  chair  on  which  you  sat.  Upon 
these  boards  you  have  stood.  These  ])ooks 
you  have  read  to  me.  Can  I  walk  among 
oiT  Seds  of  flowers,  without  viewing  your 


favourites,  nay,  those  which  you  have  plant 
ed  with  your  own  lands?  can  I  see  one 
beauty  from  our  beloved  mount,  which  yo;: 
liave  not  pointed  out  to  me?" — Thus  she 
went  on ;  the  woman,  madam,  you  see.  stiii 
prevailing.' — '  Since  you  mentk)n  it,'  6ay» 
Miss  Matthews,  with  a  smile,  '1  ow^n  tiic 
same  observation  occurred  to  me.    It  is  too 
natural  to  us  to  consider   ourselves   only, 
Mr.  Booth.' — '  You  shall  hear,'  he  cried. — 
'  At  last  the  thouglits  of  her  present  condi- 
tion suggested  then:selves. — "But  if,''  said, 
she,  "my  situation,  even  in  health,  will  be 
so  intolerable,  how  shall  i,  in  the  danger 
and  agonies  of  child-birth,   support  your 
absence  ?" — '  Here  she  stopped,  and  looking 
on  me  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable, 
cried  out,  "  And  am  I  then  such  a  wretch  to 
wish  tor  your  presence  at  such  a  season  ? 
ought  I  not  to  rejoice  that  you  arc  out  of 
the  hearing  of  my  cries  or  the  knowledge 
of  myi)ains?    If  I  die,  will  you  not  have 
escaped  the  horrors  of  a  parting,  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  dreadful  than  this  "*    Go, 
go,  my  Billy,  the  very  circumstance  which 
made  me  most  dread  your  departure,  hath 
perfectly  reconciled  me  to  it.     I  perceive 
clearly  now  that  I  was  only  wishing  to  sup- 
port my  own  weakness  Avith  your  strengili, 
and  to  relieve  my  own  pains  at  the  price  of 
yours.    Believ^c  me,  my  love,  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself." — I  caught  her  in  my  arms  wiili 
raptures  not  to  be  expressed  in  words;  called 
her  m}''  heroine  :  sure  none  ever  better  de- 
served that  name  :  after  which  we  remained 
for  some  time  speechless,  and  locked  in  eacii 
other's  embraces.' — 'I  am  convinced,'  said 
Miss  Matthevrs,'  with  a  sigh,  '  tliere  are  mo- 
ments in  life  worth  purchasing  with  worlds." 
'  At  length  the  fatal  morning  came.     I 
endeavoured    to   hide   every  pang   of  my 
heart,  and  to  wear  the  utmost  gayety  in  niy 
countenance.    Amelia  acted  the  same  pan. 
In  these  assumed  characters  we  met  the  fa- 
mily at  breakfast;  at  their  breakfast,  I  mean; 
lor  we  were  both  full  already.     The  doctoi 
had  spent  above  an  hour  that  morning  m 
discourse  with  Mrs.  Harris,  and  had  in  some 
measure  reconciled  lier   to  my  departure. 
He  noAv  made  use  of  every  art  to  relieve 
the  poor  distressed  Amelia  :  not  by  inveigh- 
inir  against  the  lolly  of  grief',  or  by  seriously 
advisinix  her  not   to   grieve;    both  whicii 
were  sufficiently  performed  by  Miss  Betty. 
The  doctor,  on  the  contrary,  liad  recourse 
to  every  means  which  might   cast  a  veil 
over  the  idea  of  grief,  and  raise  comfortable 
images  in  my  angel's  mind.      He  endea 
voured  to   lessen   tlie  supposed   length  of 
my   absence,    by   discoursing    on   matters 
which  were  m.ore  distant  in  time.    He  sai;^ 
he  intended  next  year  to  rebuild  a  part  ol 
his  parsonage-house. — "And  you,"  captain, 
says  he,  "shall  lay  the  corner  stone,  I  promise 
you  ;"  with  many  other  instances  of  the  Wkf 
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nature,    vvlilrli   p'/oduccd,   1   believe,  some 
<^oo(l  :lU'ct  (in    IS  liotli. 

'Amelia  spoke  l>iil.  littlt,';  indeed,  more 
tears  than  words  dropt  Ironi  Jier;  however, 
Bhe  seemed  resolved  to  bear  lier  allliction 
witii  resi<j:natiou.  Dut  wiieu  the  dre.'idful 
news  arrived  that  the  horses  were  ready, 
am:  I,  havinsj^  taken  myieave  cf  all  the  rest, 
at  Jist  approached  her,  she  was  unable  to 
support  tlie  conllict  with  nature  any  longer ; 
and,  clinging  around  my  neck,  she  cried — 
" Farewell,  lare well  forever;  for  I  shall  never, 
never  see  you  more."  At  which  words,  the 
blood  entirely  forsook  her  lovely  cheeks,  and 
she  became  a  lifeless  corpse  in  my  arms. 

'  Amelia  continued  so  long  motionless, 
tiiat  the  doctor,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Harris,  be- 
gan to  be  under  the  most  terrible  apprehen- 
sions; so  they  informed  me  afterwards:  for 
at  that  time  I  was  incapable  of  making  any 
observation.  I  had,  indeed,  very  little  more 
use  of  my  senses  than  the  dear  creature 
whom  I  supported.  At  length,  however, 
we  were  all  delivered  from  our  fears;  and 
lif»»  again  visited  the  k)veliest  mansion  that 
human  nature  ever  afforded  it. 

'  I  had  been,  and  yet  was,  so  terrified  w^ith 
what  had  happened,  and  Amelia  continued 
yet  so  weak  and  ill,  that  I  determined,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequence,  not  to  leave 
her  that  day:  which  resolution  she  was  no 
sooner  acquainted  with,  than  she  fell  on  her 
kneec-.-,  crying,  "Good  Heaven!  I  thank  thee 
for  this  reprieve  at  least.  Oh  !  that  every 
nour  of  my  future  Vife  could  be  crammed 
into  this  dear  day." 

'  Our  good  friend,  the  doctor,  remained 
Avith  us.  He  said,  he  had  intended  to  visit  a 
family  in  some  atfliction;  "but  I  don't  know," 
says  he,  "  why  I  should  ride  a  dozen  miles 
after  affliction,  when  we  have  enough  here." 
Of  all  mankind,  the  doctor  is  the  best  of 
comforters.  As  his  excessive  good-nature 
makes  him  take  vast  delight  in  tlie  office,  so 
his  great  penetration  into  the  human  mind, 
joined  to  his  great  experience,  renders  him 
the  most  wonderful  proficient  in  it ;  and  he 
80  well  knows  when  to  sooth,  when  to  rea- 
son, and  when  to  ridicule,  that  he  never 
applies  any  of  those  arts  improperly,  which 
is  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  mind,  and  which  it  requires 
very  great  judgment  and  dexterity  to  avoid. 

'The  doctor  principally  applied  himself 
to  ridiculing  the  dangers  of  the  siege,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  some- 
times forced  a  smile  even  into  the  face  of 
Amelia.  But  what  most  comforted  her, 
'vere  the  arguments  he  used  to  convince  her 
of  the  probability  of  my  speedy,  if  not  im- 
mediate return.  He  said,  the  general  opinion 
was,  -Jiat  the  place  would  ])e  taken,  before 
our  arrival  there.  In  which  case,  we  should 
nave  nothing  more  to  do,  tian  to  make  the 
Oesi  of  our  \v\v  home  again 
16*  " 


'  Amelia  was  so  lulled  ly  these  arts,  that 
she  i)assed  the  day  n)uch  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. Though  tlie  doctor  could  not  make 
pride  strong  enough  to  conquer  love,  yet, 
lie  exalted  the  former  to  make  some  stand 
against  the  latter;  insonuich,  that  my  poor 
Amelia,  I  believe,  more  than  once  flattered 
herself,  to  speak  the  language  of  the  world, 
that  her  reason  had  gained  an  entire  vi*;- 
tory  over  her  passion  ;  till  love  brought  up 
a  reinforcement,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  ol 
tender  ideas,  and  bore  down  all  before  him. 

'  In  the  evening,  the  doctor  and  I  passed 
another  half  hour  together,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  endeavour  to  leave  Amelia 
asleep  in  the  morning,  and  promised  me  to 
be  at  hand  when  she  awaked,  and  to  suj;- 
port  her  with  all  the  assistance  in  his  power 
He  added,  that  nothing  was  more  foolish, 
than  for  friends  to  take  leave  of  each  other. 
"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  says  he,  "in  the  common 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  world, 
this  is  a  very  harmless  ceremony ;  but  be- 
tween two  persons,  who  really  love  each 
other,  the  church  of  Rome  never  invented 
a  penance  half  so  severe  as  this,  which  we 
absurdly  impose  on  ourselves." 

'  I  greatly  approved  the  doctor's  propo- 
sal ;  thanked  him,  and  promised,  if  possi- 
ble, to  put  it  in  execution.  He  then  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  heartily  wished  me 
well,  saying,  in  his  blunt  way,  "  Well,  boy, 
I  hope  to  see  thee  crowned  with  laurels  at 
thy  return  ;  one  comfort  I  have  at  least,  that 
stone  walls  and  a  sea  will  prevent  thee  from 
running  away." 

'  When  I  had  left  the  doctor,  I  repaired  to 
my  Amelia,  whom  I  found  in  her  chamber, 
employed  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
what  she  had  been  the  preceding  night ;  she 
was  busy  in  packing  up  some  trinkets  in  a 
casket,  which  she  desired  me  to  carry  witli 
me.  This  casket  was  her  own  work,  and 
she  had  just  fastened  it  as  I  came  to  her. 

'  Her  eyes  very  plainly  discovered  what 
had  passed  while  she  was  engaged  in  her 
work ;  however,  her  countenance  was  novi 
serene,  and  she  spoke,  at  least,  with  som:- 
cheerfulnes;  But  after  some  time,  "You 
must  take  care  of  tliis  casket,  Billy,"  said 
she,  "you  must, indeed,  Billy, — for — "  here 
passion  almost  choked  her,  till  a  iiood  oi 
tears  gave  her  relief,  and  then  she  proceeded 
— "  for  I  shall  be  the  happiest  woinan  that 
ever  was  born  when  I  see  it  again." — I  told 
her,  with  the  blessing  of  God  that  day 
would  soon  come.  "  Soon  !"  answered  she, 
— "  No,  Billy,  not  soon  ;  a  week  is  an  age  ; 
— but  yet  the  happy  day  mav  come.  It 
shall,  it  must,  it  will ! — Yes,  Billy,  we  sha.l 
meet  never  to  part  again  ; — even  in  this 
world  I  hope." — Pardon  my  weakness,  JNIiss 
Matthews,  but  upon  my  soul  I  caivnot  hciTi 
it,'  cried  he,  v;iping  Jiis  eyes. — '  Well,  J 
wonder  nt  your  patience,  and  I  wiilty    t 
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no  longer.  Amelia  tired  out  with  so  long  a 
struggle  beUvccn  a  variety  of  passions,  and 
having  not  closed  her  eyes  during  three  suc- 
cessive nights,  towards  the  morning  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep.  In  which  sleep  I  left 
her — and  having  dressed  myself  with  all  the 
expedition  imaginable,  singing,  v/histling, 
hurrying,  attempting  by  every  method  to 
banish  thought,  1  mounted  my  horse,  wliich 
I  had  over  night  ordered  to  be  ready,  and 
galloped  away  from  that  house  where  all  my 
treasure  Avas  deposited. 

'  Thus,  madam,  I  have,  in  obedience  to 
your  conmuinds,run  through  a  scene,  which, 
if  it  hath  been  tiresome  to  you,  you  must 
yet  acquit  me  of  having  obtruded  upon 
you.  This  I  am  convinced  of,  that  no  one 
is  capable  of  tasting  such  a  scene  who  hath 
not  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then,  unless  he  hath  been  in  the 
same  situation.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  wltich  Jtlr.  Booth  sets  forward  on  his  journey. 

'Well,  madam,  we  have  now  taken  our 
eave  of  Amelia.  I  rode  a  full  mile  before  I 
once  sullered  myself  to  look  back;  but  now 
being  come  to  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  the 
.ast  spot  I  knew  which  cou.ld  give  me  a 
prospect  of  Mrs.  Harris's  house,  my  reso- 
lution failed  :  I  stopped  and  cast  my  e_ycs 
backward.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt  at 
that  instant?  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  able. 
So  many  tender  ideas  crowded  at  once  into 
my  mind,  that,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
they  almost  dissolved  my  heart.  And  noAv, 
madam,  the  most  unfortiuiate  accident  came 
first  into  my  head.  This  was,  that  I  had  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  left  the  dear  casket 
Deliind  me.  The  thought  of  going  back  at 
first  suggested  itself;  but  the  consequences 
of  that  were  too  a])parent.  I  therefore  re- 
solved (o  send  my  m.an,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  ride  on  softly  on  my  road.  He  im- 
mediately executed  my  orders,  and  after 
Bome  time,  feeding  my  eyes  Avitli  that  deli- 
cious and  yet  heart-felt  prospect,  I  at  last 
turned  my  horse  to  descend  the  hill,  and 
proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards,  when, 
considering  with  myself,  that  I  should  lose 
no  time  by  a  second  indulgence,  I  again 
turned  hack,  and  once  more  feasted  my 
Bight  with  the  same  painful  pleasure,  till  my 
man  returned,  bringing  me  the  casket,  and 
an  account  tliat  Amelia  still  continued  in  the 
Bweet  sleep  I  left  her.  I  now  suddenly 
turned  my  horse  for  the  last  fmie,  and  with 
the  utmost  resolution  pursued  my  journey. 

'  I  perceived  my  man  at  his  return — But 
before  I  mention  any  thing  of  him,  it  may 
be  proper,  madam,  to  acquaint  you  who  he 
was.  He  was  the  foster  brother  of  my 
Amelia.  This  young  fellow  had  taken  it  into 


his  head  to  go  into  the  army;  und  he  v/nu 
desirous  to  serve  under  my  conmiand.  Tlie 
doctor  consented  to  discharge  him ;  his 
mother  at  last  yielded  to  his  importunities; 
and  I  was  very  easily  prevailed  on  to  l.st 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  fellows  m 
England. 

'  You  will  easily  believe  I  liad  some  little 
partiality  to  one  whose  milk  Amelia  liad 
sucked  :  but  as  lie  had  never  seen  the  rem- 
ment,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  show  him  any 
great  mark  of  lavour.  indeed,  lie  waitec 
on  me  as  my  servant;  and  I  treated  hint. 
with  all  trie  tenderness  which  can  be  \i<icd 
to  one  in  that  station. 

'  When  I  was  about  to  change  into  the 
horse-guards,the  poor  fellov/  began  to  droop, 
fearing  that  he  should  no  longer  be  in  the 
same  corps  with  me,  though  certainly  that 
would  not  have  been  the  case.  However,, 
he  had  never  mentioned  one  word  of  liis 
dissatisfaction. — He  is  indeed  a  fellow  of  a 
noble  spirit;  but  when  he  heard  that  I  was 
to  remain  where  I  was,  and  thai  we  Avere 
to  go  to  Gibraltar  together,  he  fell  into 
transports  of  joy,  Uttle  short  of  madness. 
In  short,  the  poor  fellow  had  imbibed  a  very 
strong  atl'ection  for  me  ;  though  this  was 
what  I  knew  nothing  of  till  long  after. 

'  When  he  returned  tome,  then,  as  I  was 
saying,  with  the  casket,  I  observed  his  eyes 
all  over  blubbered  with  tears.  I  rebuked 
him  a  little  too  rashly  on  this  occasion. 
Heyday!  says  I,  what  is  the  meaning  ol 
this ;  1  hope  I  have  not  a  milksop  with  me. 
If  I  tlioughtyou  would  show  such  a  facetothe 
enemy,  I  would  leave  you  behind.  "Your 
honour  need  not  fear  that,"  answered  he,  "  I 
shall  find  nobody  there  that  I  sliall  love  well 
enough  to  make  me  cry.''  I  was  highly 
pleased  with  this  answer,  in  whicli  I  thought 
I  could  discover  both  sense  and  spirit.  I 
then  asked  liim  what  had  occasioned  those 
tears  since  he  had  left  me,  (lor  he  had  no 
sign  of  any  at  that  time  ;)  and  whether  he 
had  seen  Ins  mother  at  Mrs.  Harris's?  He 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  begged  that 
I  would  ask  him  no  more  questions ;  adding 
that  he  was  not  very  apt  to  cry,  and  lie 
hoped  he  should  never  give  me  such  another 
opportunity  of  blaming  him.  I  mention 
this  only  as  an  instance  of  his  affection  to- 
wards me;  fori  never  could  account  toi 
those  tears  any  otherwise  than  by  placing 
them  to  the  account  of  tha  distress  in  which 
he  left  me  at  that  time.  We  travelled  full 
forty  miles  that  day  wi'.bout  baiting,  whet 
arriving  at  the  inn  where  I  intended  tc  rest 
that  night.  I  retired  immediately  to  my 
chamber,  with  my  dear  Amelia's  casket,  the 
opening  of  which  was  the  nicest  repast,  and 
to  which  every  other  hunger  gave  way. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  menticm  to  you  all  the 
little  matters  with  which  Amelia  had  fur- 
nished this  casket.     It  contained  medicinei^ 
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rifa'l  k  'Ills,  wliich  lior  mollier,  wlio  was  ,tie 
Laily  liouiitilul  of  that  ct)Liiitry,  hud  suj)- 
piied  her  with.  The  most  vakiable  of  all 
to  me  was  a  lock  of  her  dear  haii,  wlv'ji  I 
have  from  that  lime  1o  this  worn  in  my  bo- 
som. What  would  1  have  then  given  for  a 
little  picture  of  my  dear  angel,  which  she 
had  lost  from  her  chand)er  about  a  month 
before?  and  whi^h  we  had  the  highest 
reason  in  the  world  to  imagine  her  sister  Jiad 
Liken  away ;  for  the  susj)icion  lay  only  be- 
tween i»er  and  Amelia's  maid,  who  v»'as  of 
all  creatures  the  honestest,  and  whom  her 
mistress  had  often  trusted  with  things  of 
much  greater  value ;  for  the  picture,  which 
was  set  in  gold,  and  had  two  or  tiiree  little 
diamonds  round  it,  was  worth  about  twclv^e 
guineas  only ;  whereas  Amelia  left  jewels 
in  her  care  of  miich  greater  value.' 

'  Sure,'  cries  Miss  Matthews,  '  she  could 
not  be  such  a  paltry  pilferer.' 

'  Not  on  account  of  the  gold  or  the  jewels,' 
cries  Booth.  '  We  imputed  it  to  mere  spite, 
with  which  I  assure  you  she  abounds;  and 
she  knew  that  next  to  Amelia  herself,  there 
was  nothing  which  I  valued  so  much  as 
this  little  picture ;  for  such  a  resemblance 
did  it  bear  of  the  original,  that  Hogarth 
himself  aid  never,  I  believe,  draw  a  stronger 
likeness.  Spite  therefore  was  the  only  mo- 
tive to  this  cruel  depredation  :  and  indeed 
her  behavioui-  on  the  occasion  sufficiently 
convinced  us  both  of  the  justice  of  our  sus- 
picion, though  we  neither  of  us  durst  ac- 
cuse her ;  and  she  herself  had  the  assur- 
ance to  insist  very  strongly,  (though  she 
could  not  prevail,)  with  Amelia-,  to  turn 
away  her  innocent  maid,  saying,  she  would 
noL  live  in  the  house  with  a  thief.' 

Miss  Matthews  now  discharged  some 
curses  on  Miss  Betty,  not  much  worth  re- 
peating, and  then  Mr.  Booth  proceeded  in 
his  relation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
A  sea-piece. 

'  Ths  next  aay  we  joined  the  regiment, 
which  was  soon  after  to  embark.  Nothing 
but  mirth  and  jollity  were  in  the  count'^- 
nance  of  every  officer  and  soldier  ;  and  as  I 
now  met  several  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  above  a  year  before,  I  passed  several 
hours,  in  which  poor  Amelia's  image  seldom 
obtruded  itself  to  interrupt  my  pleasure.  To 
confess  the  truth,  dear  Miss  Matthews,  the 
t.enderest  of  passions  is  capable  of  subsiding ; 
nor  is  absence  from  our  dearest  friends  so 
unsupportable  as  it  may  at  first  appear. 
Distance  of  time  and  place  do  really  cure 
What  they  seem  to  aggravate ;  and  taking 
leave  of  our  friends  resembles  taking  leave 
of  tiie  world  ;  conccrnmg  which  it  hath  been 
often  said,  that  it  is  not  death,  but  dying, 
which  is   terrible.'     Here  Miss  Matthews 


burst  into  a  fn  pf  luugnter  and  cned,  '  I 
sincerely  ask  vv  ur  pardon;  but  I  cannot 
help  laughing  at  the  gravity  ot'your  philoso 
])hy.'  Booth  answered,  that  tlic  doctrine 
of  the  passions  had  beer,  always  his  favourite 
study;  that  Ik;  was  convinced  every  man 
acted  entirely  from  that  passion  which  was 
uppermost;  'Can  I  then  think,'  said  he, 
'  without  entertaining  the  utmost  contempt 
for  myself,  that  any  pleasure  upon  earth 
could  drive  the  thoughts  of  Amelia  one  in- 
stant from  my  mind  ? 

'  At  length  we  embarked  aboard  a  trans- 
port, and  sailed  l()r  Gibraltar;  but  the  wind, 
whicli  was  at  first  fair,  soon  chopped  about , 
so  that  we  were  obliged,  for  several  days, 
to  beat  to  windward,  as  the  sea  phrase  is 
During  this  time,  the  taste  which  I  had  lor 
a  seafaring  life  did  not  appear  extremely 
agreeable.  We  rolled  up  and  down  in  a 
little  narrow  cabin,  in  which  were  three  offi- 
cers, all  of  us  extremely  sea-sick  ;  our  sick- 
ness being  much  aggravated  by  the  motion 
of  the  ship,  by  the  view  of  each  other,  and 
by  the  stench  of  the  men.  But  this  was 
but  a  little  taste  indeed  of  the  misery  which 
was  to  follow  ;  for  we  were  got  about  six 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  when  a 
violent  storm  arose  at  riorth-east,  which 
soon  raised  the  waves  to  the  heig)":!  : ' 
mountains.  The  horror  of  this  is  not  \.y  be 
adequately  described  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  like.  The  storm  begar  in 
the  evening,  and  as  the  clouds  brought  on 
the  night  apace,  it  was  soon  entirely  dark ; 
nor  had  we,  during  many  hours,  any  other 
light  than  what  was  caused  by  the  jarring 
elements,  which  frequently  sent  forth  flashes, 
or  rather  streams  of  fire  ;  and  whilst  these 
presented  the  most  dreadful  objects  to  our 
eyes,  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  against  the  ship  and  each  other,, 
formed  a  sound  altogether  as  hofrible  for 
our  ears ;  while  our  ship,  sometimes  liftedi 
up  as  it  w^ere  to  the  skies,  and  sometimes- 
swept  away  at  once  as  into  the  lowest  abyss,, 
seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the- 
seas. 

The  captain  himself  almost  gave  all  for- 
lost,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  of  be- 
ing inevitably  cast  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly, 
and  beat  to  pieces.  And  now,  while  some 
on  board  were  addressing  themselves  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  others  appl>dng  for^ 
comfort  to  strong  liquors,  my  whole  thoughts 
were  entirely  engaged  by  my  Amelia.  .A. 
thousand  tender  ideas  crowded  into  my 
aaind.  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  had  i.ot'a> 
single  consideration  about  myself,  in  which 
she  was  not  concerned.  Dying  to  me  was 
leaving  her :  and  the  fear  of  never  seeing- 
her  more,  was  a  dagger  stuck  in  my  heari. 
Again,  all  the  terrors  witli  which  this 
storm,  if  it  reached  her  ears,  must  fill  lier 
gentle  mind  on  my  account,  and  the  agonies* 
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wtiicli  she  must  undergo,  v;licn  she  heard  of 
my  liitc,  gave  me  such  intolerahle  pangs, 
that  I  n)w  repented  my  resokition,  and 
tvished,  I  own  I  wished,  that  1  had  taken 
her  advice,  and  preferred  love  and  a  cottage 
to  all  the  dazzling  charms  of  honour. 

'  Wliile  I  Avas  tormenting  myself  with 
tliose  meditations,  and  had  concluded  my- 
pelf  as  certainly  lost,  the  master  came  into 
the  cabin,  and,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  assured 
us  that  we  had  escaped  the  danger,  and  ihat 
\wc  had  certainly  j^ast  to  the  westward  of 
the  rock.  This  was  comfortable  news  to 
all  present ;  and  my  captain,  w^ho  had  been 
some  time  on  his  knees,  leaped  suddenly  up, 
and  testified  his  joy  with  a  great  oath. 

'  A  person  muised  to  the  sea  Avould  have 
been  astonished  at  the  satisfaction  which 
now  discovered  itself  in  the  master  or  in 
any  on  board ;  lor  the  storm  still  raged 
withgreat  violence,  and  the  daylight,  which^ 
now  appeared,  presented  us  with  sights  of 
horror  sufficient  to  terrify  minds  which 
were  not  absolute  slaves  to  the  passion  of 
tear ;  but  so  great  is  the  force  of  habit,  that 
what  inspires  a  landsman  with  the  highest 
apprehension  of  danger,  gives  not  the  least 
concern  to  a  sailor,  to  whom  rocks  and 
quicksands  are  almost  the  only  objects  of 
terror. 

'  The  master  however,  was  a  little  mis- 
taken m  the  present  instance ;  for  he  had 
not  left  the  cabin  above  an  hour,  before  my 
man  came  running  to  me,  and  acquainted 
me  that  the  ship  was  half  full  of  water ; 
and  that  the  sailors  were  going  to  lioist  out 
the  boat  and  save  themselves,  and  begged 
me  to  come  that  moment  alonfr  with  him,  as 
I  tendered  my  preservation.  \Vith  this  ac- 
count, which  was  conveyed  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  I  acquainted  both  the  captain  and 
ensign ;  and  we  all  together  immediately 
mounted  the  deck,  where  we  found  the 
master  making  use  of  all  his  oi-atory  to  per- 
suade the  sailors  that  the  ship  was  in  no 
danger ;  and  at  the  same  time  employing 
all  his  authority  to  set  the  pumps  a-going, 
which  he  assured  them  would  keep  the  wa- 
ter under,  and  save  his  dear  Lovely  Peggy, 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  ship.)  which 
he  swore  he  loved  as  dearly  as  liis  own 
Boul. 

'  Indeed  this  sufHciently  appeared  ;  for  th", 
leak  was  so  great,  and  the  water  flowed  in 
so  plentifully,  that  liis  Lovely  Peggy  was 
halt  filled,  before  he  could  be  brought  to 
think  of  quitting  lier ;  but  now  the  boat  was 
brought  alongside  the  ship  ;  and  the  master 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  his  love  for  her, 
quitted  his  ship,  and  lea])ed  into  the  boat. 
'Every  man  present  attempted  to  follow  his 
example,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  ser- 
vant roaring  forth  my  name  in  a  kind  of 
agony.  I  made  directly  to  the  ship  side, 
'Ml*  was  too  late  ;  for  tlie  boa*  being  already 


overladen,  put  diree.tly  off.  And  now 
madam,  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  ar 
instance  of  heroic  atlection  in  a  poor  li'lV  'V 
towards  his  master,  to  which  love  iuselt', 
even  among  persons  of  superior  education, 
can  produce  but  few  similar  instances. 
My  poor  man  bein^  unable  to  get  me  witli 
him  mto  the  boat,  leaped  suddenly  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  back  to  the  ship  ;  and  when 
i  gently  rebuked  him  for  his  rashness,  he 
answered,  he  chose  rather  to  die  with  me, 
than  to  live  to  carry  the  account  of  my  death 
to  my  Amelia ;  at  the  same  time  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  he  cried,  "  Good 
Heavens !  what  will  that  poor  lady  fee 
when  she  hears  this  !"  Tfie  tender  concern 
lor  my  dear  love  endeared  the  poor  fellow 
more  to  me,  than  the  gallant  instance  which 
he  had  just  before  given  ot'  his  affection 
towards  myself. 

'  And  now,  madam,  ray  eyes  were  shock 
ed  with  a  sight,  the  horror  of  which  can 
scarce  be  imagined  :  for  tlielxiat  had  scarce 
got  four  hundred  yards  from  tfie  ship,  wheis 
it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  merciless  waves, 
which  now  ran  so  hi^jh,  that  out  of  the 
number  of  persons  which  were  in  the  boat 
none  recovered  the  ship  ;  though  Tnany  of 
them  we  saw  miserably  perish  before  our 
eyes,  some  of  them  very  near  us.  without  anj 
possibility  of  giving  them  the  least  assist 
a  nee. 

'  But  whatever  we  felt  for  them,  we  felt,  I 
believe,  more  for  ourselves,  expecting  every 
minute  when  we  should  share  the  same  fate. 
Among  the  rest,  one  of  our  officers  appeared 
quite  stupified  with  lear.  I  never,  indeed, 
saw  a  more  miserable  example  of  tiie  great 
power  of  that  passion  :  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  doing  him  justice,  by  saying,  that  I  af- 
terwards saw  the  same  man  behave  well  in 
an  engagement,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
Though  there  likewise  he  was  sjMd  to  have 
betrayed  the  same  passior.  of  fear  in  his 
coimtcnance. 

'  The  other  of  our  officers  was  no  less 
stupified,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  with 
fool-hardiness,  and  seemed  almost  insensible 
of  his  danger.  To  say  the  truth,  1  have, 
from  this  and  some  other  instances  which  I 
have  seen,  been  almost  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  courage  as  well  as  cowardice  of  fools 
proceeds  from  not  knowing  what  is  or  what 
is  not  the  proper  object  of  fear  ;  indeed,  we 
may  account  fur  the  extreme  hardiness  ol 
some  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  th'3 
terrors  of  children  at  a  bugbear.  The  child 
knows  not  but  that  the  bugbear  is  the  pre 
per  object  of  fear,  the  blockhead  knows  no» 
that  a  cannon-ball  is  so. 

'  As  to  the  remaining  part  o(^  the  ship'* 
crew,  and  the  soldiery,  most  of  them  wen 
dead  drunk  ;  and  the  rest  were  endeavour 
ing,  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  prepare  foi 
death  in  the  same  manner. 
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*  In  tliis  droiulful  silualion  we  were  taught 
that  no  huin:uic()iulitii)n  should  inspire  men 
with  absolute  (lcsj)-iir;  ll)ras  the  storm  had 
'.'.cased  tl.)r  some  time,  the  swellin<r  ol"  the 
sea  began  considerably  to  abate;  and  we 
now  perceived  the  man  of  war  wliich  con- 
voyed us,  at  no  great  disiance  astern.  Those 
aboard  iier  easily  perceived  our  distress,  and 
made  towanlsus.  When  tlu^y  came  pretty 
r.ear,  they  hoisted  out  two  boats  to  our  as- 
sistance. These  no  sooner  approached 
ti)e  ship,  than  they  were  instantaneously 
'illed,  and  I  myself  got  a  place  in  one  of 
them,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  my  iionest  ser- 
vant, of  whose  fidelity  +o  me  on  all  occa- 
sions, I  cannot  speak  o"  think  too  highly. 
Indeed,  I  got  into  the  boat  so  much  the 
more  easily,  as  a  great  number  on  board 
the  sliip  were  rendered,  by  drink,  incapa- 
ble of  taking  any  care  tor  tliemselves. 
There  was  time,  however,  for  the  boat  to 
pass  and  repass  ;  so  that  when  we  came  to 
call  over  names,  three  only,  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  ship,  after  the  loss  of  her  own 
boat,  were  missing. 

'  The  captain,  ensign,  and  myself  were 
•■eceived  with  many  congratulations  by  our 
'xfRcers  on  board  the  man-of-war. — The  sea- 
officers  too,  all  except  the  captain,  paid  us 
dieir  compliments,  though  these  were  of  the 
rougher  kind,  and  not  without  several  jokes 
nil  our  escape.  As  for  the  captain  himself, 
we  scarce  saw  him  during  many  hours ;  and 
wher.  he  appeared,  he  presented  a  view  of 
•■najesty  beyond  any  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  dignity  which  he  preserved,  did  indeed 
^ive  me  rather  the  idea  of  a  Mogul,  or  a 
Turkish  emperor,  than  of  any  of  the  mo- 
Uarchs  of  Christendom.  To  say  the  truth, 
[  could  resemble  his  walk  on  the  deck  to 
nothing  but  the  image  of  Captain  Gulliver 
strutting  among  the  Lilliputians  ;  he  seem- 
ed to  think  himself  a  being  of  an  order  su- 
perior to  all  around  him,  and  more  especially 
to  us  of  the  land  service.  Nay,  such  was 
thQ  behaviour  of  all  the  sea-officers  and 
sailors  to  us  and  our  soldiers,  that  instead  of 
appearing  to  be  subjects  of  the  same  prince, 
cjngaged  in  one  quarrel,  and  joined  to  sup- 
port one  cause,  we  landmen  rather  seemed 
;o  be  captives  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel. 
This  is  a  grievous  misfortune,  and  often 
proves  so  fatal  to  the  service,  that  it  is  great 
pity  some  means  could  not  be  found  of 
'-uving  it.' 

Here  Mr.  Booth  stopped  a  while,  to  take 
breath.  We  will,  therefore,  give  the  same 
relj-eshment  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  arrival  of  Booth  at  Gibraltar,  with  ichcU  there 
befel  him, 

*  The  ad  ventures/corLtinued  Booth,' whicl 
lappeneJ  to  ma  from  this  d^y  till  my  arr 


val  at  Gibraltar,  are  not  worth  recounimg 
to  you.  Al'icr  a  voyage,  the  remamder  ol 
which  was  tolerably  prosperous,  Ave  arrived 
in  that  garrison,  the  natural  strength  U 
which  is  so  well  known  to  the  whole  world. 

'About  a  week  after  my  arrival,  it  was 
my  fortime  to  be  ordered  on  a  sally-party^ 
in  which  my  left  leg  was  broke  with  a  mus- 
ket ball;  and  I  should  most  certainly  have 
either  perished  miserably,  or  must  have 
owed  my  preservation  to  some  of  the  enemy, 
had  not  my  faithful  servant  carried  me  oil 
on  his  shoulders,  and  afterwards,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  oi'  his  comrades,  brought 
me  back  into  the  garrison. 

'  The  agony  of  mf  w^ound  was  so  great, 
that  it  threw  me  into  a  lever,  from  whence 
my  surgeon  apprehended  much  danger.  I 
now  belran  again  to  feel  for  my  Amelia,  and 
for  myself  on  her  account;  and  the  disorder 
of  my  mind,  occasioned  by  such  melancholy 
contemplations,  very  highly  aggravated  tiic 
distemper  of  my  body  ;  insomuch,  that  it 
would  probably  have  proved  fatal,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  friendship  of  one  Captain 
James,  an  officer  of  our  regiment,  and  an 
old  acquaintance,  who  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  pleasantest  companions,  and  one  ol 
the  best-n  itured  men  in  the  world.  This 
worthy  mm,  w^lio  had  a  head  and  a  hoar? 
perfectly  adequate  to  every  office  of  friend- 
ship, stayed  with  me  almost  day  and  night, 
durinn;  my  illness ;  and,  by  strengthemng 
my  hopes,  raising  my  spirits,  and  cheering 
my  thouohts,  preserved  me  from  destruction. 

'  The  behaviour  of  this  man  alone  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  doc- 
trine, that  'all  men  act  entirely  from  their 
passions  ;  for  Bob  James  can  never  be  sup- 
posed to  act  from  any  motive  of  virtue  or 
religion,  since  he  constantly  laughs  at  both ; 
and  yet,  his  conduct  towards  me  alone,  de- 
monstrates a  degree  of  goodness,  which, 
perhaps,  few  of  the  votaries  of  either  virtue 
or  religion  can  equal.' 

'  You  need  not  take  much  pains,'  answer- 
ed Miss  Matthews,  with  a  smile,  '  to  con- 
vince me  of  your  doctrine.  I  have  been 
always  an  advocate  for  the  same.  I  look 
upon  the  two  words  you  mention,  to  serve 
only  as  cloaks, under  which  hypocrisy  may  he 
the  better  enabled  tP  cheat  the  world.  I  have 
been  of  that  opinion  ever  since  I  read  that 
charming  fellow,  Mandevil.' 

'  Pardon,  me,  madam,'  answered  Booth,  '  ] 
hope  you  do  not  agree  with  Mandevil,  nei- 
ther, who  hath  represented  human  nature 
in  a  picture  of  the  highest  detjrmity.  He 
hath  lefl  out  of  his  system  the  best  passion 
wdiich  the  mind  can  possess,  and  attempts 
to  derive  the  effects  or  energies  of  that  ]jas- 
slon  from  the  base  impulses  of  pride  or  fear 
W^hereas,  it  is  as  certain  that  lOve  exists  it 
the  mind  of  man.  as  that  its  opposite,  hatred, 
doth ;  and  the  same  reasons  will  eaua'It 
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prove  the  existence  of  tlie  one  as  the  exisT- 
unceof  tlie  jther.' 

'  I  don't  Know,  indeed,'  replied  tlie  lady  ; 
■  I  never  thoiitrlit  much  about  the  matter. 
This  I  know,  that  wlien  I  read  Mandevil,  i 
thought  all  he  said  was  true ;  and  I  have 
been  often  told,  that  he  proves  religion  and 
virtue  to  be  only  mere  names.  However, 
if  he  denies  there  is  any  such  thing  as  love, 
chat  io  most  certainly  wrong. — I  am  afraid 
I  can  give  liim  the  lie  m.yself.' 

'I  will  join  with  you,  madam,  in  that,' 
answered  Booth,  'at any  time.' 

'  Will  you  join  with  me?'  answered  she, 
looking  eagerly  at  him.  '  O,  Mr.  Booth  !  I 
know  not  what  I  was  going  to  say — What 
— Where  did  you  leave  off? — I  would  not 
mterrupt  you — but  I  am  impatient  to  know 
something.' 

'What,  madam?'  cries  Booth,  '  if  I  can 
give  you  any  satisfaction ' 

'No,  no,'  said  she, 'I  must  hear  all,  I 
would  not  for  the  world  break  the  thread  of 
your  story — Besides,  I  am  afraid  to  ask — 
Pray,  pray,  sir,  go  on.' 

•  Well,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  I  think  I 
was  mentioning  the  extraordinary  acts  of 
friendsliip  done  me  by  Captain  James  ;  nor 
can  I  help  taking  notice  of  the  almost  un- 
paralleled fidelity  of  poor  Atkinson,  (for 
fchat  was  my  man's  name,)  who  was  not 
only  constant  in  the  assiduity  of  his  attend- 
ance, but,  during  the  time  of  my  danger, 
demonstrated  a  concern  for  me  which  I  can 
hardly  account  for,  as  my  prevailing  on  his 
captain  to  make  him  a  sergeant  was  the  first 
tavour  he  ever  received  at  my  liands,  and 
this  did  not  happen  till  I  was  almost  per- 
fectly recovered  of  my  broken  leg.  Poor 
(("•How!  I  shall  never  forget  the  extravagant 
joy  his  halbert  gave  him ;  I  remember  it 
the  more,  because  it  was  one  of  the  happi- 
est days  of  my  own  life ;  for  it  was  upon 
this  day  that  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
dear  Amelia,  after  a  long  silence,  acquaint- 
ing me  that  she  was  out  of  all  danger  from 
her  lying-in. 

'  I  was  now  once  more  able  to  perform 
my  duty ;  when,  (so  unkind  was  the  fortune 
of  war,)  the  second  time  I  mounted  the 
guard,  I  received  a  violent  contusion  from 
the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  I  was  felled  to  the 
ground,  where  I  lay  breathless  by  the  blow, 
till  honest  Atkinson  came  to  my  assistance, 
and  conveyed  me  to  my  room,  vrhere  a  sur- 
geon immediately  attended  me. 

*  The  injury  I  liad  now  received  Avas  much 
more  dangerous  in  my  surgeon's  opinion 
Uian  the  former;  it  caused  me  to  spit  blood, 
ard  Avas  attended  with  a  fever,  a  no  other  bad 
symptoms  ;  so  that  very  fatal  consequences 
were  appreliended. 

'  In  this  situation,  the  image  of  my  Ame- 
lia haunted  me  day  and  night :  and  the  ap- 
pr  :hen&-ions  of  never  seeing  her  more  were 


so  intolerable,  that  1  nad  thouglitsof  resiti 
ing  my  commission,  and  returning  home 
weak  as  I  was,  that  I  might  have,  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  dvinji:  in  the  arms  of  n)\ 
love.     Captain  James,  iiowever,  persisted 
in  dissuading  me  from  any  such  resolution 
He  told  me,  my  honour  was  too  much  con- 
cerned, attemjjted  to  raise  my  liopes  of  re 
covery  to  the  utmost   of  his   power;  but 
chiefly  he  prevailed  on  me  by  suggesting, 
that  if  the  worst  which  I  apprehended  should 
happen,  it  was  much  better  for  Amelia,  that 
she  should  b>e  absent  than  present  in  so  me- 
lancholy an  hour.    "  I  know,"  cried  he,  "  the 
extreme  joy  which  must  arise  in  you  from 
meeting  again  with  Amelia,  and  the  com 
fort  of  expiring  in  her  arms  ;  but  consider 
what   she   herself  must   endure   upon  the 
dreadful  occasion,  and  you  would  not  wish 
to  purchase  any  happiness  at  the  price  of  so 
much   pain   to   her."     This  argument,   at 
length,  prevailed  on  me;  and  it  was  after 
many  long  debates  resolved,  that  she  should 
not  even  know  my  present  condition,  till  my 
doom  either  lor  life  or  death  was  absolutely 
fixed.' 

'Oh,  heavens!  hovr  great!  how  gene- 
rous !'  cried  Miss  Matthews.  '  Booth,  thou 
art  a  noble  fellow  ;  and  J  scarce  think  there 
is  a  woman  upon  earth  worthy  so  exalted  i« 
passion.' 

Booth  made  a  modest  answer  to  the  com- 
pliment which  Miss  Matthews  had  paid 
him.  This  drew  more  civilities  from  the 
lady;  and  these  again  more  acknowledg- 
ments. All  which  we  shall  pass  by,  and 
proceed  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  riatlers  lohich  ivill  please  seme  readers. 

'  Two  months  and  more,  liad  I  continued 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  sometimes  with 
more  flattering,  and  sometimes  with  more 
alarming  symptoms  ;  when  one  afternoon 
poor  Atkinson  came  running  into  my  room, 
all  pale  and  out  of  breath,  and  begged  me 
not  to  be  surprised  at  liis  news.  1  asked 
him  eagerly  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  it 
was  any  thing  concerning  Amelia  ?^I  had 
scarce  uttered  the  dear  name,  when  she 
herself  rushed  into  the  room,  and  ran  hastily 
to  me,  crying,  ''  Yes,  it  is,  it  is  your  Amelia 
herself '""^ 

'There  is  nothing  so  diflicult  to  describe, 
ana  frenerallv  so  dull  when  described,  as 
scenes  of  excessive  tenderness. 

'  Can  you  think  so  ?'  says  Miss  Matthews ; 
'  surely  there  is  nothing  so  charming  ' — O, 
Mr.  Booth,  our  sex  is  d — ned  by  the  want 
of  tenderness  in  yours — O,  were  they  all  like 
you — certainly  no  man  was  ever  your  equal.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  you  lio- 
nour  me  too  much — But — well — when  the 
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first  transports  of  our  meeting  were  over, 
Aineliu  begun  gently  to  chide  nie  for  having 
concealed  my  illness  from  lier;  for  in  three 
letters  which  I  had  writ  iier  since  the  accident 
liad  happened,  there  was  not  the  least  men- 
lion  of  it,  or  any  hint  given  by  which  she 
could  possibly  conclude  i  was  otijerwise 
'hail  in  perlect  iiealth.  And  when  1  had 
excused  myself,  by  assigning  the  true  rea- 
son, she  cried — "  O  Mr.  Booth  1  and  do  you 
know  so  little  of  your  Amelia,  as  to  think  I 
could  or  would  survive  you ! — would  it  not 
be  better  for  one  dreadful  sight  to  break 
my  heart  all  at  once,  than  to  break  it  by 
degrees  ? — O  Billy  !  can  any  thing  pay  me 

for  the  loss  of  this  embrace  1" But  I  ask 

your  pardon how   ridiculous   doth  my 

fondness  appear  in  your  eyes!' 

'  How  olten,'  ansv/ered  she,  '  shall  I  assert 

lie  contrary  ? What  would  you  have  me 

say.  Air.  Booth  ?  shall  I  tell  you  I  envy  Mrs. 
liooth  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  ?  would 
you  believe  me  ii'  I  did  ?  I  hope  you — What 
am  I  saying? Pray  make  no  farther  apo- 
logy, but  go  on.' 

'  After  a  scene,'  continued  he,  '  too  tender 
to  be  conceived  by  many,  Amelia  intormed 
me,  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  an 
unknown  hand,  acquainting  her  with  my 
misfortune,  and  advising  her,  if  ever  she 
desired  to  see  me  more,  to  come  directly  to 
Gibraltar.  She  said,  she  should  not  have 
delayed  a  moment,  after  receiving  this  letter, 
had  not  the  same  ship  brought  her  one  from 
me,  written  with  rather  more  than  usual 
gayety,  and  in  which  there  was  not  the  least 
mention  of  my  indisposition.  This,  she 
said,  greatly  puzzled  her  and  her  mother, 
and  the  worthy  divine  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade her  to  give  credit  to  my  letter,  and  to 
impute  the  other  to  a  species  of  wit  with 
which  the  world  greatly  abounds.  This 
r-onsists  entirely  in  doing  various  kinds  of 
mischief  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  by  belieing 
one,  deceiving  another,  exposing  a  third, 
and  drawing  in  a  fourth  to  expose  himseli': 
in  short,  by  making  some  the  objects  of 
'nughter,  others  of  contempt;  and  indeed, 
not  seldom,  by  subjecting  them  to  very 
great  inconvenience,  perhaps  to  ruin,  for 
the  sake  of  a  jest. 

'  Mrs.  Harris  and  the  doctor  derived  the 
etter  from  this  species  of  wit.  Miss  Betty, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
advised  poor  Amelia  to  apply  to  an  officer 
whom  the  governor  had  sent  over  in  the 
same  ship,  by  whom  the  report  of  my  illness 
was  so  strongly  confirmed,  that  Amelia  im- 
mediately resolved  on  her  voyage. 

'  I  hr.d  a  great  curiosity  to  know  the  au- 
thor of  th's  letter;  but  not  the  least  trace  of 
it  could  be  discovered.  The  only  person 
with  whom  I  lived  in  any  great  intimacy 
•vas  Ca-'ain  James;  and  he,  madam,  from 
••aai  I  h'  V'i  told  vou,  "  iu  wil'  +hink  to  b;, 


the  last  person  I  could  suspect ;  besides,  1/; 
declared  upon  his  honour,  that  he  knew 
notiiing  of  the  matter ;  and  no  man's  ho- 
nour is,  I  believe,  more  sacred.  There  ^vag 
indeed,  an  ensign  of  another  regiment  who 
knew  my  wile,  and  who  had  sometimes 
visited  me  in  my  illness ;  but  he  was  a  very 
unlikely  man  to  interest  himself  much  in  any 
alliiiis  which  did  not  concern  him  ;  and  iifj 
too  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  it.' 

'  And  did  you  never  discover  this  secret?' 
cries  Miss  Matthews. 

'Never  to  this  day,'  answered  Booth. 

'  I  fancy,'  said  she, '  I  could  give  a  shrewd 

guess What  so  likely  as   that  Mrs. 

Booth,  when  you  left  her,  should  have  given 
her  foster-brother  orders  to  send  her  word 
of  Avhatever  befel  you? — Yet  stay — tliat 
could  not  be,  neither;  for  then  she  v/ould 
not  have  doubted  whether  she  should  leave 
dear  England  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter. — 
No,  it  must  have  been  by  some  other  means! 
yet  that  I  own  appeared  extremely  natural 
to  me  ;  for  if  I  had  been  left  by  such  a  hus- 
band, I  think  I  should  have  pursued  the 
same  method.' 

'  No,  madam,'  cried  Booth,  '  it  must  ha^o 
been  conveyed  by  some  other  channel ;  for 
my  Amelia,  I  am  certain,  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  ;  and  as  Pv)r  poor  Atkin- 
son, I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  take  such  a  step  without  acquaint- 
ing me.  Besides,  the  j)oor  fellow  had,  I  be- 
lieve, such  a  regard  for  my  wife,  out  of  gra- 
titude for  the  flivours  she  hath  done  his  mo- 
ther, that  I  make  no  doubt  he  was  highly 
rejoiced  at  lier  absence  from  my  melancholy 
scene.  W^ell,  whoever  writ  it,  is  a  matter 
very  immaterial ;  yet,  as  it  seemed  so  odd 
and  unaccountable  an  incident,  I  could  not 
help  mentioning  it. 

'  From  the  time  of  AmeUa's  arrival,  no- 
thing remarkable  happened  till  my  perfect 
recovery,  unless  I  should  observe  her  re- 
markable behaviour,  so  full  of  care  and  ten- 
derness, that  it  was  perhaps  v/ithout  a  pa- 
rallel.' 

'  O  no,  IMr.  Booth,'  cries  the  lady — '  It  is 
fully  equalled,  I  am  sure,  by  your  gratitude. 
There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  so  rare  as  grati- 
tude in  your  sex,  especially  in  husbands. 
So  kind  a  remembrance  is,  indeed,  more 
than  a  return  to  such  an  obligation ;  for 
where  is  the  mighty  obligation  which  a  wo- 
man conters,  who  being  possessed  of  an  in- 
estimable jewel,  is  so  kind  to  herself  as  to  ]>e 
careful  and  tender  of  it?  I  do  not  say  this 
to  lessen  your  opinion  of  ^Irs.  Booth.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  she  loves  you  as 
well  as  siie  is  capable.  But  I  wouk'  not 
have  you  think  so  meanly  of  our  sex,  as  to 
imag  ne  there  are  not  a  thousand  w^mca 
susceptible  of  true  tenderness  towa.xls  a 
meritorious  man. — Beliere  me,  Mr.  Bootli, 
if  I  had  received  such  an  account  of  an  ac 
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cldenl  having  happened  lo  such  a  hu'.ihand, 
a  mother  and  a  parson  would  not  have  tield 
ine  a  moment.  1  should  have  leaped  into 
the  first  fisiiing-boat  I  could  have  lound, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  winds  and  waves. 

Oh  !  there  is  no  true  tenderness  hut  in 

a  woman  of  spirit.  I  Avould  not  l)e  under- 
Btood  all  this  while  toretlecton  Mrs.  Booth. 
1  am  only  defending  the  cause  of  my  sex  ; 
for,  upon  my  soul,  sucii  compliments  to  a 
wile  are  a  satire  on  all  the  rest  of  woman- 
kind.' 

'  Sure  you  jest.  Miss  Matthews,'  answer- 
id  Booth,  with  a  smile  ;  '  however,  if  you 
please,  I  will  proceed  in  my  story.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

""he  captain^  continuing  his  st<yrji,  recounts  some 
parlicidars,  xvlucli^  we  doubt  not,  to  many  good 
people,  Will  appear  unnatural. 

'  I  WAS  no  sooner  recovered  from  my  in- 
disposition, than  Amelia  herself  f.dl  ill. 
This,  i  am  afraid,  was  occasioned  by  the 
tiitigues  which  I  could  not  prevent  her  from 
undergoing  on  my  account;  for  as  my  dis- 
ease went  off  with  violent  sweats,  during 
which  the  surgeon  strictly  ordered  that  1 
;hould  lie  by  myself,  my  Amelia  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  spend  many  hours  in 
her  own  bed.  During  my  restless  fits  she 
would  sometimes  reatl  to  me  several  hours 
together;  indeed,  it  was  not  without  dilti- 
ciilty  that  she  ever  quitted  my  bedside. 
Tiiese  fatigues,  added  to  the  uneasiness  of 
\\e.v  mind,  overpowered  her  weak  spirits, 
and  threw  her  into  one  of  the  worst  disor- 
ders that  can  possibly  attend  a  woman.  A 
disorder  very  common  among  the  ladies, 
and  our  physicians  [lave  not  agreed  upon 
its  name.  Some  call  it  the  fever  on  the  spi- 
rits, some  a  nervous  fever,  some  the  va- 
pours, and  some  the  h\^sterics.' 

'  O,  say  no  more,'  cries  Miss  Matthews ; 
'  I  pity  you  ;  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.  A 
man  had  better  be  )}lagued  witii  all  the 
curses  of  Egvpt,  than  with  a  vapourish 
wife.'^ 

'  Pity  me !  madam,'  answered  Booth ; 
*  pity  rather  that  dear  creature,  v/ho,  from 
her  love  and  care  of  my  unworthy  self,  con- 
tracted a  distemper,  the  horrors  of  which 
arc  scarce  to  be  imagined.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  complication  of  all  diseases  together, 
with  almost  madness  added  to  them.  In 
this  situation,  the  siege  being  at  an  end,  the 
governor  gave  me  leave  to  attend  my  Avife 
to  Montpellcr,  the  air  of  which  was  judged 
to  be  most  likely  to  restore  her  to  health. 
Upon  this  occasion,  she  wrote  to  her  mo- 
ther, to  desire  a  remittance,  and  set  forth 
the  melanchoK'  condition  of  her  health,  and 
her  necessity  ibr  monev,  in  such  terms  as 


humanity,  though  ^  stranger  to  the  innap 
j)y  sullerer.  Her  sister  answered  it,  and  < 
believe  I  have  a  coj)y  of  the  answer  in  m\ 
pocket.  1  keep  it  by  mc,  .<s  a  curiosity;  auii 
you  would  think  it  more  so,  could  1  sliovv 
you  my  Amelia's  lotter.'  lie  then  searched 
his  ])ocket-book.  and  finding  the  letter, 
among  many  others,  he  read  it,  in  the  Ibi- 
lov/ing  words : 

"  Dear  sister, 
"  INIy   manmia   being  much  disordered 
hath  commanded  miC  to  tell  ^ou,  she  is  both 
shocked  and  surprised  at  your  extraordi- 
nary request,  or,  as  she  chooses  to  call^it, 
order  for  money.     You  knov,',  my  dear,  she 
says,  that  your  marriage  with  this  red-coat 
man  was  entirely  against  her  consent,  a  no 
the  opinion  of  all  your  liimily,  (I  am  sure  I 
may  here  include  myself  in  that  number,' 
and  3^et,  after  this  fatal  act  of  disobedience, 
she  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  you  as  her 
child  ;  not,  however,  nor  are  you  so  to  un- 
derstand it,  as  the  favourite  which  you  was 
bef()re.     She  forgave  you;  but  this  was  arf 
a  Christian  and  a  parent ;  still  preserviuif 
in  her  own  mind  a  just  sense  of  your  dis- 
obedience, and  a  just  resentment  on  that 
account.     And    yet,   notwithstanding  this 
resentment,  she  desires  you  to  remcniber, 
that  when  you  a  second  time  ventured  to 
oppose  her  authority,  and   nothmg  'vo'jid 
serve  you  but  taking  a  ramble,  (an  indircent 
one,  I  can't  help  saying,)  after  your  feljow, 
she  thought  fit  to  show  the  exC/esj  of  a  mo 
ther's  tenderness,  and  furnish<rd  you  v/ith  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds,  ['fn'  your  foolish  voy 
age.   How  can  she,  then,  be  otherwise  thar 
suprised  at  your  present  demand?  which 
should  she  be  so  weak  as  to  comply  with 
she  must  expect  to  be  every  month  repeal 
ed,  in  order  to  su])ply  the  e:stravagance  of  a 
youuix  rakish  orhc<ir. — You  say  she  will  com 
passionate  your  sulierings ;  yes,  surely  slii 
doth  greatly  r.oxnpassionate  them,  and  so  c^ 
I  too,  thougli  you  was  neither  so  kind  no 
so  civil  as  to  suppose  I  should.     But  1  foi 
give  all  your  slights  to  me,  as  well  now  i  , 
formerly.     Nay,  I  not  only  ibrgive,  but  : 
pray  daily  fjr  you. — But,  dear  sister,  t*i-A 
could  you  expect  less  than  what  hRt^  uu^' 
pened  ?     You  should   have   believed  ^K'^t 
friends,  who  were  wiser  and  older  ir^*^  yo^i. 
I  do  not  here  mean  myself,  thorgii  <  <jwn  1 
am  eleven  months  and  some  odd  trvvks  your 
superior;  tlunigli,  had  I  been  ^/-^/unger, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  afrf':  to  advise 
you  ;  for  wisdom,  and  wliat  sorfie  may  cal! 
beauty,  do  not  always  go  triffcTner.  You  will 
not  be  oHended  at  this :  fot  L  know,  in  your 
heart,   you  have  always  l^elc.  your   liead 
above  some  people,  whow:,  perhaps,  otlier 
people  have  thought  r>etk:r  of;  but  why  do 
I  mention  wliat  I  scoui  ao  much? — No,  my 


nrould  h:v'Q    -»r.dicd  any  bosom  net  vud  of;  dear  sister,  Heaven  (urVid  it  should  ever  hi 
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•said  of  ine,  tliat  I  value  mysjcir  upon  my  face 
— not  but  if  I  coukl  believe  men,  perhaps — 
but  1  hate  and  despise  men — you  know  I  do, 
my  dear;  and  1  wish  you  had  despised  them 
as  mucii:  hui  Jacta  est  alea,  as  the  doctor 
says. 

"  Vou  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  for- 
tune ;  what  fortune,  I  mean,  my  mamma 
may  please  to  j^ive  you,  for  you  know  all  is 
in  her  power.  Let  me  advise  you  then  to 
briui^  your  mind  to  your  circumstances,  and 
remember,  (for  I  can't  help  writing  it,  as 
It  is  for  your  own  good,)  the  vapours  are  a 
distemper  which  very  ill  become  a  knap- 
sack. Remember,  my  dear,  what  you  have 
done,  remember  Avhat  my  mamma  hath 
done,  remember  we  have  something  of 
yours  to  keep,  and  do  not  consider  yourself 
as  an  only  child — no,  nor  as  a  favourite 
child  ;  but  be  pleased  to  remember, 
"  Dear  sister, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  And  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  E.  Harris."  ' 

O  brave  Miss  Betty !'  cried  Miss  Mat- 
thews, ■ '  I  always  held  her  i»  high  esteem ; 
but  I  protest  she  exceeds  even  what  I  could 
have  expected  from  her. ' 

'  This  letter,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  you 
will  believe  was  an  excellent  cordial  for  my 
poor  wife's  spirits.  So  dreadful  indeed  was 
the  effect  it  had  upon  her,  that,  as  she  had 
read  it  in  my  absence,  I  found  her  at  my 
return  home  in  the  most  violent  fits ;  and  so 
long  was  it  before  she  recovered  her  senses, 
that  I  despaired  of  that  blessed  event  ever 
liappening,  and  my  own  senses  very  nar- 
rowh/"  escaped  from  being  sacrificed  to  my 
despair.  However,  she  came  at  last  to  her- 
self, and  I  began  to  consider  of  every  means 
of  carrying  her  immediately  to  JMontpelier, 
which  was  now  become  much  more  neces- 
sary than  before. 

'  Though  1  was  greatly  shocked  at  the 
barbarity  of  the  letter,  yet  I  apprehended  no  ' 
very  ill  consequence  from  it ;  for  as  it  was 
believed  all  over  the  army  that  I  had  mar- 
ried a  great  fortune,  I  had  received  offers  of 
money,  if  1  wanted  it,  from  more  than  one. 
[ndeed,  I  might  have  easily  carried  my  wife 
to  Montpelier  at  any  time ;  but  she  was  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  voyage,  being  desi- 
rous of  our  returninsT  to  Enj^land,  as  I  had 
leave  to  do ;  and  she  grew  daily  so  much 
better,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  receipt  of 
that  cursed — which  I  have  just  read  to  you, 
I  am  persuaded  she  might  have  been  able  to 
return  to  England  in  the  next  ship. 

'  Among  others,  there  was  a  cdlvonel   in 

the  garrison,  who  had  not  only  offered,  but 

importuned  me  to  receive  money  from  him ; 

now,  therefore,  repaired  to  him ;  and  as  a 

•eason  for  altering  n.y  resolution,  1  produced 

.he  letter,  ana  at  the  same  time  ncquainted 
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him  with  tiie  true  state  of  n./ affairs.  Th* 
colonel  read  the  letter,  shook  his  head,  and 
after  some  silence,  said,  he  was  sorry  I  ha<l 
refused  to  accept  his  offer  before ;  but  thai 
he  had  now  so  ordered  matters,  and  dis- 
posed of  his  money,  that  he  had  not  ;j 
shilling  left  to  s])are  from  his  own  occa- 
sions. 

'  Answers  of  the  same  kind  I  liad  from 
several  others;  but  not  one  jjcnny  could  I 
borrow  of  any  ;  fori  have  been  since  firmly 
persuaded,  that  the  honest  colonel  was  not 
content  with  denying  me  himself,  but  took 
efiectual  means,  by  spreading  the  secret  1 
had  so  foolishly  trusted  him  with,  to  prevent 
me  from  succeeding  elsewhere ;  for  such  i  •■ 
the  nature  of  men,  that  whoever  denies  him- 
self to  do  you  a  favour,  is  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  done  to  you  by  any  other. 

'  This  was  the  first  time  1  had  ever  felt 
that  distress  which  arises  from  the  wanffof 
money ;  a  distress  very  dreadful  indeed  in  a 
married  state ;  for  what  can  be  more  mise- 
rable than  to  see  any  thing  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  beloved  creature,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  suply  it  ? 

'  Perhaps  you  may  wonder,  madam,  that 
I  have  not  mentioned  Captain  James  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  he  was  at  that  time  laid,  up  at 
Algiers,  (whither  he  had  been  sent  by  tlie 
governor,)  in  a  fever.  However,  he  re- 
turned time  enough  to  supply  me,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  readiness,  on  the  very 
first  mention  of  my  distress  ;  and  the  goou 
colonel,  notwithstanding  his  having  disposea 
of  his  money,  discounted  the  captain's  draft. 
You  see,  madam,  an  instance,  in  the  gene- 
rous behaviour  of  my  IViend  James,  how 
false  are  all  universal  satires  against  humai: 
kind.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  the  world  ever  produced. 

'  But,  perhaps,  you  will  be  more  pleased 
still  with  the  extravagant  generosity  of  my 
sergeant.  The  day  before  the  return  oi 
Mr.  James,  the  poor  fellow  came  to  me. 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  begged  I  would 
not  be  ofiended  at  what  he  was  going  to 
mention.  He  then  pulled  a  purse  from  his 
pocket,  which  contained,  he  said,  the  sunj 
of  twelve  pounds,  and  which  he  begged  me 
to  accept,  crying,  he  was  sorry  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  lend  me  whatever  I  wanted. 
I  was  so  struck  with  this  instance  of  gene- 
rosity and  friendship  in  such  a  person,  that 
I  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pressing  me  a 
second  time,  before  I  made  him  an  answer- 
Indeed,  I  was  greatly  surprised  how  he  came 
to  .:e  worth  ttiat  little  sum.  and  no  less  a* 
his  being  acquainted  Avith  my  own  wants 
In  both  which  points  he  presently  satisfied 
me.  As  to  the  first,  it  seems  he  had  plun- 
dered a  Spanish  ofHcer  of  fifteen  pistoles  ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  he  ccr-fesced  he  had 
it  from  my  wife's  m.aid,  who  had  overhc.-.rI 
seme  discourse  between  her  mistress  and 
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inc.  Indeed,  people,  I  believe,  nkvnys  de- 
ceive themselves,  who  imagine  they  can 
conceal  distressed  circumstances  from  their 
servants ;  for  these  are  always  extremely 
quicksighted  on  such  occasions.' 

'  Good  Heaven !'  cries  Miss  Matthews, 
'howastonishiiig  is  such  behaviour  in  so  low 
a  fellow !' 

'  I  thoui'ht  so  myself,'  answered  Booth  ; 
'  and  yet  1  know  not,  on  a  more  strict  ex- 
amination into  the  matter,  why  we  should 
be  more  surprised  to  see  greatness  of  mind 
discover  itself  in  one  degree  or  rank  of  life, 
than  in  another.  Love,  benevolence,  or 
Avhat  you  will  ])lease  to  call  it,  may  be  the 
reigning  passion  in  a  beggar  as  well  as  in 
a  prince  ;  and  wherever  it  is,  its  energies 
will  be  the  same. 

'  To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  we  often 
compliment  what  we  call  upper  hfe,  with 
loo  much  injustice,  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower.  As  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  instances 
Vvhich  degrade  human  nature  hi  persons  of 
the  highest  birth  and  education,  so  I  appre- 
hend, that  examples  of  whatever  is  really 
great  and  good,  have  been  sometimes  found 
amongst  those  who  have  wanted  all  such 
advantages.  In  reality,  palaces,  I  make  no 
doubt,  do  sometimes  contain  nothing  but 
dreariness  and  darkness,  and  the  sun  of 
righteousness  hath  siione  forth  with  all  its 
glory  in  a  cottage.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  story  of  Booth  continned. 
'  Mr.  Booth  thus  went  on  : 

'  We  now  took  leave  of  the  garrison,  and 
having  landed  at  Marseilles,  arrived  at 
Montpclier,  without  any  thing  liappening  to 
us  wortli  remembrance,  except  the  extreme 
sea-sickness  of  j)oor  Amelia  ;  but  I  was  af- 
terwards well  repaid  for  the  terrors  which 
it  occasioned  me,  by  the  good  consequences 
which  attended  it ;  for  I  believe  it  contri- 
buted even  more  than  the  air  of  Montpelier, 
to  the  perfect  re-esta  blishment  of  her  health.' 

'  I  ask  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,' 
cries  Miss  Matthews,  '  but  you  never  satis- 
fied me  whether  you  took  the  sergeant's 
-money. — You  have  made  me  half  in  love 
wilh  that  charming  fellow.' 

'How  can  you  imagine,  madam,'  an- 
swered Booth,  '  I  should  have  taken  from  a 
iX)or  fe.low  what  was   of  so  little   conse- 

•  quence  to  rr.e,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so 

auch   to    him  ? — Perhaps,   now,    you   will 
derive  this  from  the  passion  of  pride.' 
•  Indeed,'  says  she,  '  I  neither  derive  it 

•  from  the  passion  of  pride,  nor  from  the  ]ias- 
fiion  of  lolly:  butmethinks  you  should  have 
accepted  the  oP'^r,  and  I  am  convinced  you 
hurt  him  VTy  much  when  you  refused  it. 

'But  pray   proceed  in  your  story.'     Then 
^Booth  went  oi^  as  fjllows* 


'As  Amelia  recovered  her  health  and  fx 
rits  daily,  we  began  to  ])ass  our  time  ver^ 
pleasantly  at  Montpelier;  for  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  French  will  acknowledge,  that 
they  are  the  bestpeoy)le  in  the  world  to  live 
amongst  for  a  little  while.  In  some  coun 
tries  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  get  a  good  es- 
tate as  a  good  acquaintance.  In  England, 
particularly,  acquaintance  is  of  almost  as 
slow  growth  as  an  oak  :  si3  that  the  age  oi 
man  scarce  suflices  to  bring  it  to  any  per- 
fection, and  families  seldom  contract  any 
great  intimacy  till  the  third,  or  at  least  t])<^ 
second  generation.  So  shy  indeed  are  we 
English  of  letting  a  stranger  into  our  liouses, 
that  one  would  imagine  we  regarded  all 
such  as  thieves.  Now  the  French  are  the 
very  reverse.  Bein^  a  stranwr  among  them 
entitles  you  to  tlie  better  j)Iace,  and  to  the 
greater  degree  of  civility ;  and  if  you  waar 
but  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  they 
never  suspect  you  are  not  one.  Their 
friendship  indeed  seldom  extends  so  far  as 
their  purse  ;  nor  is  such  friendship  usual  in 
other  countries.  To  say  the  truth,  polite- 
ness carries  friendship  far  enough  in  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  life,  and  those  who 
want  this  accomplishment,  rarely  make 
amends  for  it  by  their  sincerity  ;  for  blunt- 
ness,  or  rather  rudeness,  as  it  commonly 
deserves  to  be  called,  is  not  always  so  much 
a  mark  of  honesty  as  it  is  taken  to  be. 

'  Tiie  day  alter  our  arrival  we  became 
acquainted  with  Mons.  Bagillard.  He  was 
a  Frenchman  of  great  wit  and  vivacity, 
with  a  greater  share  of  learning  than  gen- 
tlemen are  usually  possessed  of.  As  he 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us,  we  were 

•  •  •  T        *  1  • 

immediately  acquainted,  and  I  like(i  his  con 
versation  so  well,  that  1  never  thought  1 
had  too  much  of  his  company.  Indeed,  1 
spent  so  much  of  my  time  with  him,  thai 
Amelia,  (I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
mention  it.)  grew  uneasy  at  our  familiarity, 
and  complained  of  my  being  too  little  witli 
her,  from  my  violent  fondness  for  my  new 
acquaintance  ;  for  our  conversation  turning 
chiefly  upon  books,  and  principally  Latin 
ones,  (for  we  read  several  of  the  classics 
together,)  she  could  have  but  little  enter- 
tainment by  being  with  us.  When  my 
wife  had  once  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
she  was  deprived  of  my  c:)mpany  by  M. 
Bagillard,  it  was  im])0ssible  to  changtj  her 
opinion ;  and  thouixh  I  now  spent  more  o) 
my  time  with  her  than  I  had  ever  done  be 
fore,  slie  still  grew  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied, till,  at  last,  she  very  earnestly  desired 
me  to  quit  my  lodgings,  and  insisted  upon 
it  with  more  vehemence  than  I  had  e\er 
known  her  express  before.  To  say  the 
truth,  if  that  excellent  woman  could  ever 
be  thouirht  imreasonable,  I  thought  she  wai 
on  this  occasion. 

'  But  in  wlia  iiiiht  soever  her  desires  ao 
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pCrtFCcl  to  mc,  as  they  manifestly  arose  frcm 
an  alfection  of  which  1  had  daily  the  most 
endearins^  proofs,  I  resolved  to  comply  with 
her,  and  accordingly  removed  to  a  (lislant 
part  of  the  town  ;  lt;r  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
we  can  have  hut  little  love  for  tlu;  person 
whom  we  will  never  indulge  in  an  unrea- 
sonable demand.  Indeed,  I  was  under  a 
dilliculty  AVith  regard  to  Mons.  Bagillard  ; 
f  )r  as  I  could  not  possibly  conmiumcate  to 
hnn  the  true  reason  for  quitting  my  lodg 
mgSL  so  I  Ibund  it  as  dillicult  to  deceive 
him  by  a  counterfeit  one  ;  besides,  I  was 
apprehensive  I  stioulJ  have  little  less  of  his 
company  than  beibre.  I  could,  indeed,  have 
avoided  this  dilemma  by  quitting  Montpc- 
iier  ;  for  Amelia  had  perlectly  recovered  her 
health  ;  but  I  had  faithfully  promised  Cap- 
tiun  James  to  wait  his  return  from  Italy, 
whither  he  was  gone  some  time  before  from 
Gibraltar  ;  nor  was  it  proper  for  Amelia  to 
take  any  long  journey,  she  being  now  near 
six  months  gone  with  child.  '  This  dilli- 
culty, however,  proved  to  be  less  than  I  had 
imagined  it ;  for  my  French  friend,  whether 
he  suspected  any  thing  from  my  wife's  be- 
haviour, though  she  never,  as  I  observed, 
sliowed  him  the  east  incivl'ity,  became  sud- 
denly as  cold  on  his  side.  After  our  leaving 
the  lodgings,  he  never  made  above  two  or 
three  formal  visits;  indeed,  his  time  was 
soon  after  entirely  taken  up  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  certain  countess,  which  blazed  all 
»)ver  Montpelier. 

'  We  had  not  been  long  in  our  new  apart- 
ments before  an  English  officer  arrived  at 
jMontpelier,  and  came  to  lodge  in  the  same 
house  with  us.  This  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Bath,  was  of  the  rank  of  a  major, 
and  had  so  much  singularity  in  his  charac- 
ter, that,  perhaps,  you  never  heard  of  any 
like  him.  He  was  far  from  having  any  of 
Uiose  bookish  qualifications,  which  had  be- 
ibre caused  my  Amelia's  disquiet.  It  is 
irue,  his  discourse  generally  turned  on  mat- 
\«rs  of  no  feminine  kind;  war  and  martial 
exploits  being  the  ordinary  topics  of  his 
>;on versa tion ;  however,  as  he  had  a  sister 
with  whom  Amelia  v/as  greatly  ])leased,  an 
intimacy  presently  grew  between  us,  and 
we  four  Hved  *n  one  family. 

'  The  major  w?.s  a  great  dealer  in  the 
marvellous,  and  was  constantly  the  little 
hero  of  his  own  ta.e.  This  made  him  very 
entertaining  to  Amelia,  who,  of  all  persons 
in  the  world,  hath  the  truest  taste  and  en- 
ioyment  y)[^  the  ridiculous  ;  lor  whilst  no  one 
Booner  discovers  it  in  the  character  of  an- 
"'ther,  no  one  so  well  ccmceals  her  knowiedire 
Df  it  from  the  ridiculous  person.  I  cannot 
lielp  mentioning  a  sentiment  of  hers  on  this 
head,  as  I  think  it  doth  her  great  honour. 
'  If  I  had  the  ^ame  neglect,"  said  she,  "  for 
nJiculciis  people,  with  the  generality  nf  the 
world  I  should  ra'.her  tfiink  them  the  objects 


of  tears  tlian  laughter;  but,  m  reality, 
have  known  several  who,  in  some  parts  oi 
their  characters,  iiave  been  extremely  ridicu 
lous,  in  others  have  been  aUogether  as  ami- 
able. For  instance,"  said  she,  "  here  is  the 
m:ijor,  who  tells  us  of  many  things  which 
he  lias  never  seen,  and  of  others  which  he 
hath  never  done,  and  botli  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant excess;  and  yet  how  amiable  is 
his  behaviour  to  his  ])oor  sister,  whom  he 
iiath  not  only  brought  over  hither  for  her 
liealth,  at  his  own  expense,  but  is  come  to 
bear  licr  company."  I  believe,  madam,  I 
repeat  her  very  words  ;  for  I  am  very  apt  to 
remember  what  she  says. 

'  You  will  easily  believe,  from  a  circum- 
stance I  have  just  mentioned  in  the  major's 
favour,  especially  when  I  have  told  you  that 
his  sister  was  one  of  the  best  of  girls,  that 
it  was  entirely  necessary  to  iiide  from  her 
all  kind  of  laughter  at  any  part  of  her  bro- 
ther's behaviour.  To  say  the  truth,  this 
was  easy  enough  to  do ;  for  the  poor  girl 
was  so  blinded  with  love  and  gratitude,  and 
so  highly  honoured  and  reverenced  her 
brotlier,  that  she  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world  capa- 
ble of  lau2:hing  at  him. 

'  Indeed  I  am  certain  she  never  made  the 
least  discovery  of  our  ridicule :  for  I  am 
well  convinced  she  would  have  resented  it; 
for,  besides  the  love  she  bore  her  brother, 
she  had  a  little  famiiy  pride,  which  would 
sometimes  appear.  To  say  the  truth,  if  she 
had  any  fault,  it  was  that  of  vanity ;  but 
she  was  a  very  good  girl  upon  the  whole  ; 
and  none  of  us  are  entirely  free  from  faults.' 

'  You  are  a  good-natured  fellow,  Will,' 
answered  Miss  Matthews ;  '  but  vanity  is 
a  fault  of  the  first  magnitude  in  a  woman, 
and  often  the  occasion  of  many  others.' 

To  this  Booth  made  no  answer ;  but  con- 
tinued his  story. 

'  In  this  company  we  passed  two  or  three 
months  very  agreeably,  till  the  major  and  I 
both  betook  ourselves  to  our  several  nurse- 
ries ;  my  wife  being  brought  to  bed  of  a 
girl,  and  Miss  Bath  confined  to  her  cham- 
ber by  a  surfeit,  whicli  had  like  to  have  oc- 
casioned her  death.' 

Here  Miss  Matthews  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  of  which,  when  Booth  asked  the 
reason,  she  said,  she  could  not  forbear  at 
the  thoughts  of  two  such  nurses  :  '  And 
(hd  you  really,'  says  she,  '  make  your  wife's 
caudle  yourself?' 

'Indeed,  madam,'  said  he,  'I  did;  and 
do  you  think  that  so  extraordinary?' 

'  Indeed,  I  do,'  answered  she  ;  '  I  thoughi 
the  best  husbands  had  lOoked  on  their  wives' 
.vmg-in  as  a  time  of  festival  and  j(  llity. 
What!  did  you  not  even  get  drunl  in  the 
time  of  your  wife's  delivery?  Tell  me  lio- 
nestly  l:ow  you  employed  younel  c.t  thbi 
time  ? 
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Why,  then,  l^ucstly,'  replied  he,  '  and 
ir.  defiance  ol"  your  laughter,  I  lay  bthind 
the  bolster,  and  supported  her  in  niy  arms; 
Bud,  upon  my  soul,  i  believe  1  felt  more  pain 
in  my  mind  than  she  underwent  in  her  body. 
And  now  answer  me  as  honestly ;  do  you 
really  tiiink  it  a  proper  time  of  mirth,  when 
the  creature  one  loves  to  distraction  is  un- 
derij-oinji;  the  most  rackinnr  torments,  as  well 

as  in  the  most  inmiinent  danger?  and 

but  I  need  not  express  any  more   tender 
circumstances.' 

*  I  am  to  answer  honestly,'  cried  she. — 

'  "        tnd  sincerely,'  cries  Booth — 'Why, 

honestly  and  sincerely,'  says  she, '  may 

I  never  see  Heaven,  if  I  don't  think  you  are 

•  gel  of  a  man.' 

'  Nay,  madam,'  answered  Booth, — '  but, 
indeed,  you  do  me  too  much  honour  ;  there 
are  many  such  husbands — nay,  have  we  not 
an  example  of  the  like  tenderness  in  the 
major?  though,  as  to  liim,  I  believe,  I  shall 
make  you  laugh.  While  my  wife  lay  in. 
Miss  Bath  being  extremely  ill,  I  went,  one 
day,  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  as  well  as  for  the  major, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  during  a  whole  week. 
I  knocked  softly  at  the  door,  and  being  bid 
to  open  it,  I  found  the  major  in  his  sister's 
ante-chamber,  warming  her  posset.  His 
dress  was  certainly  whimsical  enough,  liav- 
ijig  on  a  woman's  bed-gown,  and  a  very 
dirty  flannel  night-cap^  which,  being  added 
to  a  very  odd  person,  (for  he  is  a  very  awk- 
ward, thin  man,  near  seven  feet  high,)  might 
iiave  formed,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  a 
very  proper  object  oi"  laughter.  The  major, 
starting  from  his  seat  at  my  entering  into 
•he  room,  and  with  much  emotion  and  a 
great  oath,  cried  out,  "  Is  it  you,  sir  ?"  I 
then  inquired  after  his  and  his  sister's  health. 
He  answered,  that  his  sister  was  better,  and 
he  was  very  well ;  "  though  I  did  not  ex- 
pect, sir,"  cried  he,  with  not  a  little  confu- 
sion, "  to  be  seen  by  you  in  this  situation." 
I  told  him,  I  thought  it  impossible  he  could 
appear  in  a  situation  more  becoming  his 
character.  "  You  do  not  ?"  answered  lie. 
"  By  G — ,  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  to  you 
for  that  opinion;  but,  I  believe,  sir,  how- 
ever my  weakness  may  prevail  on  me  to  de- 
scend from  it,  no  man  can  be  more  conscious 
of  his  own  dignity  than  myself."  His  sister 
then  called  to  him  from  the  inner  room; 
upon  which,  he  rang  the  bell  for  her  ser- 
vant, and  then,  after  a  stride  or  tw^o  across 
the  room,  he  said,  with  an  elated  aspect,  "  I 
would  not  have  you  think,  Mr.  Booth,  be- 
cause you  have  caught  me  in  this  dishabille, 
by  coming  upon  me  a  little  too  abruptlv — I 
cannot  help  saying,  a  little  too  abruptly — 
that  I  am  my  sister's  nurse.  1  know  what 
Is  better  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  I 
liave  shown  it  in  a  line  of  battle. — I  think 
I  have  made  a  figure  there,  Mr.  Boolli,  and 


becoming  my  chariiCter;  hy  G — ,  I  ougf,t 
not  to  be  despised  too  nmch,  ii'my  nature  is 
not  totally  without  its  weaknesses."  Htj 
uttered  this,  and  some  more  of  the  same 
kind,  with  great  majesty,  or,  as  he  called  it, 
dignity.  Indeed,  he  used  some  hard  words, 
that  I  did  not  understand  ;  ihr  all  his  wordii 
are  not  to  be  found  in  a  dictionary.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  could  not  easily  retrain  liroir. 
laughter;  however,  I  conquered  myself, and 
soon  after  retired  from  him,  astonished  that 
i't  was  possible  lor  a  man  to  possess  true 
goodness,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  asnanicd 
of  it.  4 

'  But  if  I  was  surprised  at  what  had  passed 
at  this  visit,  how  much  more  was  I  surprised 
the  next  morning,  when  he  came  very  early 
to  my  chamber,  and  told  me  lie  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  one  wink,  at  what  had  passed 
between  us !  "  Ttiere  were  some  words  Oi 
yours,"  says  he,  "  which  must  be  farther 
explained  before  we  part.  You  told  me,  sir, 
when  you  found  me  in  that  situation,  which 
I  cannot  bear  to  recollect,  that  you  thought 
I  could  not  appear  in  one  more  becoming 
m}'-  character ;  these  were  the  words ;  1 
shall  never  forget  th.em.  Do  you  imagine 
that  there  is  any  of  the  dignity  of  a  man 
wanting  in  my  ^character?  do  you  think 
that  I  iiave,  during  my  sister's  illness,  be 
haved  with  a  weakness  ihat  savours  too 
much  of  efleminacy. 

'  "  I  know  how  much  it  is  beneatli  a  m.an 
to  whine  and  whimper  about  a  trifling  girl 
as  well  as  you,  or  any  man  ;  and  ii"my  sis- 
ter had  died,  1  should  have  behaved  like  a 
man  on  the  occasion.  I  would  not  have  you 
think  I  confined  myself  from  company 
merely  upon  her  account.  I  was  veiy  mi:ch 
disordered  myself.  And  when  you  sur- 
prised me  in  that  situation,  I  repeat  again, 
in  that  situation,  her  nurse  liad  not  lelt  trie 
room  three  minutes,  and  I  was  blowing  tlic 
fire,  for  fear  it  should  have  gone  out.'^  In 
this  manner  lie  ran  on  almost  a  quarter  o^ 
an  hour,  nefore  he  would  sufler  me  to  speak. 
At  last,  looking  steadfastly  in  his  face,  I 
asked  him,  if  I  must  conclude  that  he  wan 
in  earnest? "In  earnetit?"  says  he,  re- 
peating my  words,  "  do  you  then  take  my 
character  "for  a  jest?" — Lookce,  sir,  said  I, 
very  gravely,  I  think  we  know  one  another 
very  well ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
you  would  impute  it  to  fear,  when  I  tell  you 
i  was  so  far  from  intending  to  aflront  you, 
that  I  meant  you  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments. Tenderness  lor  women  is  so  far  iVoin 
lessening,  that  it  proves  a  true  manly  cha- 
racter. The  manly  Brutus  showed  the  ut- 
most tenderness  to  his  Portia  ;  and  the  grea< 
king  of  Sweden,  the  bravest,  and  ever- 
fiercest  of  men,  shut  himself  up  three  whole 
days  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and  would 
see  no  company,  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
sister.    At  these  words,  I  saw  his  feature4 
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«o(\ii  i;  nn  1  he  cr.nl  out,  "  D—  n  ino,  I  ad- 
miro  tlie  king  of  Swcilcn  of  all  the  men  in 
the  world  ;  and  he  is  a  rascal  that  is  asiiamed 
of  doing  any  thini;  wiiich  the  kinir  of  Swe- 
den did. — And  yet  if  any  kin«^  of  fS'vcden 
in  France  was  to  tell  nie  that  his  sister  had 
iuore  merit  than  mine,  by  G — ,  I'd  knock  liis 
brains  about  his  ears.  Poor  little  IJetsey ! 
EJie  is  tlie  honestest,  worthiest  girl  that  ever 
was  born.  Heaven  be  praistul,  she  is  re- 
covered ;  for  if  I  liad  lost  her,  I  never  should 
nuvc  eftjoyed  another  iiappy  moment."  In 
Ji  s  manner  he  ran  on  some  time,  till  the 
tears  began  to  overflow — which,  when  he 
perceivetl,  lie  stopped  ;  perhaps  he  was  una- 
ble to  go  on  ;  fi)r  lie  seemed  almost  choked  ; 
— after  a  short  silence,  however,  liaving 
wiped  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  lie 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried,  "  I  am 
ashamed  you  should  see  this,  Mr.  Booth ; 
but  tl — n  me,  nature  will  get  the  better  of 
dignity."  I  now  comforteil  him  with  the 
example  of  Xerxes,  as  I  had  before  done 
with  that  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  soon 
after  we  sat  down  to  breakfast  together 
with  much  cordial  friendship  ;  for  I  assure 
you,  with  all  his  oddity,  there  is  not  a  better 
natured  man  in  the  world  than  the  major.' 

'  Good-natured,  indeed  !'  cries  Miss  Mat- 
thews, with  great  scorn. — '  A  fool !  how  can 
you  n:ention  such  a  fellow  with  commenda- 
ion?' 

Booth  spoke  as  much  as  he  could  in  de- 
fence of  his  friend  ;  indeed,  he  had  repre- 
sented him  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  particularly  left  out  those 
hard  words,  with  which,  as  he  hath  observed 
a  little  before,  the  major  interlarded  his  dis- 
course. Booth  then  proceeded  as  in  the 
next  ciiapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  venj  extraordinary  matters. 

'  Miss  Bith,'  continued  Booth,  '  now  re- 
covered so  fast,  that  she  was  abroad  as  soon 
Hs  my  wife.  Our  little  partie  quarree  began 
lo  grow  agreeable  again ;  and  we  mixed 
with  the  company  of  the  place  more  than 
we  had  done  before.  Mons.  Bagillard  now 
again  renewed  his  intimacy,  for  the  coun- 
tess, his  mistress,  was  gone  to  Paris ;  at 
which  my  wife,  at  first,  showed  no  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  I  imagined,  that  as  she  had  a 
iViend  and  companion  of  her  own  sex,  (tor 
Miss  Bath  and  she  had  contracted  the  high- 
est fondness  for  each  other,)  that  she  would 
the  less  miss  my  company.  However,  I 
was  disappvjinted  in  this  expectation;  for 
she  soon  began  to  express  her  former  un- 
easmess,  and  her  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  Captain  James,  that  we  might  entirely 
quit  Montpeiier. 

'  I  could  DDt  avoid  C(^nceiving  some  little 
17*  ^ 


dispk.'asure  at  this  humour  >f  my  Avifc  v.lncr 
I  was  forced  to  think  a  little  umeasonable. 
— '  A  little,  do  you  call  itr'  says  Miss  Mat- 
thews, '  Good  Heavens  !  what  a  husband 
are  you!' — '  How  little  worthv,'  answered 
he,  '  as  you  will  say  hereafter,  of  such  a 
wife  as  my  Amelia.  One  day  as  we  wore 
sitting  together,  I  heard  a  violent  scream  ; 
upon  which  my  wife  starting  up,  cried  out 
"  Sure  that's  Miss  Bath's  voice,"  and  im- 
mediately ran  t")wards  the  chamber  whence 
it  proceeded.  1  foHowed  her;  and  when 
we  arrived,  we  there  beheld  the  most  shock 
ing  sight  imaginable  ;  Miss  Bath  lying  dead 
on  the  floor,  and  the  major  all  bloody,  kneel- 
ing by  her,  and  roaring  out  for  assistance. 
Amelia,  though  she  was  herself  in  little  bet- 
ter condition  than  her  friend,  ran  hastily  to 
her,  bared  her  neck,  and  attempted  to  loosen 
her  stays,  w^hile  Iran  up  and  down,  scarce 
knowintr  what  I  did,  calling;  jbr  water  and 
cordials,  and  despatching  several  servant'i 
one  after  another  for  doctors  and  surgeons. 

'  Water,  cordials,  and  all  necessary  im- 
plements being  brought.  Miss  Bath  was,  at 
length,  recovered,  and  placed  in  her  chair, 
when  the  major  seated  himself  by  her.  And 
now  the  young  lady  being  restored  to  life, 
the  major,  who,  till  then,  had  engaged  a-s 
little  of  his  own  as  of  any  other  person's  at 
tention,  became  the  object  of  all  our  consi- 
derations, especially  his  poor  sister's,  wlic 
had  no  sooner  iscovered  sufficient  strength, 
than  she  began  to  lament  her  brother,  cry 
mg  out  that  he  was  killed ;  and  bitterly  be 
wailing  her  fate,  in  having  revived  from  her 
swoon  to  behold  so  dreadful  a  spectacle. 
While  Amelia  applied  herself  to  sooth  the 
agonies  of  her  friend,  I  began  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  major,  in  which  1 
was  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  who  now  arrived. 
— The  major  declared  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, that  he  did  not  apprehend  his  wound 
to  be  in  the  least  dangerous,  and,  therefore, 
begged  his  sister  to  be  comforted,  saying,  he 
was  convinced  the  surgeon  would  soon  give 
her  the  same  assurance  ;  but  that  good  man 
was  not  so  liberal  of  assurances  as  the  major 
had  expected  ;  tor  as  soon  as  he  had  probed 
the  wound,  he  afforded  no  more  than  hopes, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  very  ugly  wound  ; 
but  added,  by  v/ay  of  consolation,  that  he 
had  cured  many  much  worse. 

'  When  the  major  was  dressed,  Ids  siste? 
seemed  to  possess  his  whole  thoughts,  and 
all  his  care  was  to  relieve  her  grief.  He  so- 
lemnly protested  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
flesh  wound,  and  not  very  deep,  nor  could, 
as  he  apprehended,  be  in  the  least  danger- 
ous ;  and  as  for  the  cold  expressions  of  the 
surgeon,  he  very  well  accounted  ibr  them, 
from  a  motive  too  obvious  to  be  nicntioned. 
From  4;hese  declarations  of  her  brother,  anc 
the  interpositit)n  of  her  friends,  and  abovi". 
all,  I  beUeve,  from  that  vast  vent  v/!iich?he 
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lad  ^vcn  to  lier  fright,  Miss  Bath  seemed  j  compliments  on  tlie  possession  of  a  WDman 
a  little  pacified :  Amelia,  therefore,  at  last  I  who,  joined  to  the  most  exquisite  beauty 
prevailed:  and  as  terror  had  abated,  curio- 


sity became  the  superior  passion.  I  there- 
fore now  began  to  in(iuire  what  had  occa- 
f^ioned  that  accident  whence  the  uproar 
arose. 

'The  major  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
ooking  very  kindly  at  me,  said,  "  My  dear 
Mr.  Booth.  I  must  begin  by  asking  your 
pardon;  for  I  have  done  you  an  injury,  for 
which  nothing  but  the  heighi  of  friendship 
in  me  can  be  an  excuse  ;  and,  therefore,  no- 
thing but  tlie  height  of  friendship  in  you  can 
foro-Tve."  This  preamble,  madam,  you  will 
casTly  believe,  greatly  alarmed  all  the  com- 

paty,  but  especially   me. 1   answered, 

ilear  major,  I  forgive  you,  let  it  be  what  it 
will ;  but  what  is  it  possible  you  can  have 
done  to  injure  me  f  "  Thaf,"  replied  lie, 
"which  I  ain  convinced  a  man  of  your  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  nature,  by  G — ,  must 
conclude  to  be  one  of  the  highest  injuries. 
I  have  taken  out  of  your  own  hands  the  do- 
ing of  yourself  justice.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
kiifed  the  man  who  has  injured  your  honour. 
I  mean  that  villain  Bagillard — but  I  cannot 
proceed ;  for  you,  madam,"  said  he  to  my 
wife,  "  are  concerned ;  and  I  know  wdiat  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  your  sex." 

'Amelia,  I  Observed,  turned  pale  at  these 
words,  but  eagerly  begged  him  to  proceed. 
"  Nay,  madam,""  answered  he,  "  if  I  am 
commanded  by  a  lady,  it  is  a  part  of  my 
dignity  to  obey."  He  then  proceeded  to 
tell  us,  that  Bagillard  had  rallied  him  upon 
a  supposition  that  he  was  pursuing  my  wife 
with  a  view  of  gallantry  ;  telling  him,  that 
he  could  never  succeed ;  giving  hints  that 
if  it  had  been  possible,  lie  should  have  suc- 
ceeded himself;  and  ended  with  calling  my 
]K)or  Amelia  an  accomplished  prude  ;  upon 
which  the  major  gave  Bagillard  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  both  immediately  drew  their 
swords. 

'The  major  had  scarce  ended  his  ^oeech, 
when  a  servant  came  into  the  root>.,  and 
told  me  there  was  a  friar  below,  who  de 

1 


sired  to  speak  with  me  in  great  haste. 

shook  the  major  by  the  hand,  and  told  him 

1  not  only  foro-ave" him,  but  was  extremely  [ carry  th\s  on  so  secretly — by  letters?  "0 


was  mistress  of  the  most  inipregnable  vir 
tue  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  acknowledged 
the  vehemence  as  well  as  the  ill  success  ol 
his  attempts  ;  and  to  make  Amelia's  virtue 
appear  the  brighter,  his  vanity  was  so  pre- 
dominant, he  could  not  forbear  running  over 
the  names  of  several  women  of  fashion  who 
had  yielded  to  his  passion,  which,  he  said, 
had  never  raged  so  violently  f)r  anv  other 
as  for  my  poor  Amelia  ;  and  that  this  vio- 
lence, which  he  had  found  wholly  uncon- 
querable, he  hoped  would  procure  liis  par- 
don at  my  hands.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion what  I  said  on  the  occasion.  I  assured 
him  of  my  entire  forgiveness ;  and  so  we 
parted.  To  say  the  truth,  I  afterwards 
thought  myself  almost  obliged  to  him  for  a 
meeting  with  Amelia,  the  most  luxuriously 
delicate  that  can  be  imagined. 

'  I  now  ran  to  my  wife,  whom  I  em- 
braced with  raptures  of  love  and  tenderness. 
When  the  first  torrent  of  these  was  a  little 
abated,  "  Confess  to  me,  my  dear,"  said 
she,  "  could  your  goodness  prevent  you  from 
thinking  me  a  little  unreasonable  in  express- 
ing so  much  uneasiness  at  the  loss  of  your 
company,  while  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in 
the  thoughts  of  your  being  so  well  enter- 
tained? I  know  you  must;  and  then  con- 
sider what  I  must  have  felt,  while  I  knew  I 
was  daily  lessening  myself  i-n  your  esteem, 
and  forced  into  a  conduct,  which  I  was  sen- 
sible must  appear  to  you,  who  was  ignorant 
of  my  motive,  to  be  mean,  vulgar,  and  selt- 
ish.  And  yet,  what  other  course  had  1  to 
take,  with  a  man  whom  no  denial,  no  scorn 
could  abash  ? — But  if  this  was  a  cruel  task, 
how  much  more  wretched  still  was  the  con 
straint  I  was  obliged  to  wear  in  his  presence 
before  you,  to  show  outward  civility  to  the 
man  Avhom  my  soul  detested,  for  fear  of  any 
fatal  consequence  from  your  suspicion  ;  and 
this,  too,  while  I  was  afraid  he  would  construe 
it  to  be  an  encouragement  ? — Do  you  not 
pity  your  poor  Amelia,  when  you  reflect  on 
her  situation?" — Pity!  cried  I,  my  love!  is 
pity  an  adequate  expression  for  esteem,  foi 
adoration? — But   how,  my  love,  could  he 


obliged  to  his  friendship;  and  then  going 
to  the  friar,  I  found  that  he  was  Bagillard's 
confessor,  from  whom  he  came  to  me,  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  seeinfrme,  that  he  might 
ask  my  pardon,  and  receive  my  forgiveness 
before  he  died,  for  the  injury  he  had  intend- 
ed me.  My  wile  at  first  opposed  my  going, 
from  some  sudden  fears  on  my  account ; 
init  when  she  was  cor:»-inced  they  were 
^oundless,  she  consents i. 

*I  found  Bagillartl  in  his  bed  ;  for  the 
major's  sword  had  passed  up  to  the  \ery  hilt 
•hrough  his  h.ody.  After  having  very  earn- 
eutlv  asked  mv  nardon,  he  made  me  many 


no,  he  oflered  me  many  ;  but  I  never  would 
receive  but  one,  and  that  I  returned  him. 
Good  G — ,  I  would  not  have  such  a  letter  in 
my  possession  for  the  universe;  I  thought 
my  eyes  contaminated  with  reading  it."^ — 
'b  brave,'  cried  Miss  Matthews,  '  heroic,  I 
protest. 

'Had  I  a  wish  that  did  not  bear 
The  stamp  and  imaire  of  my  dear, 
Id  pierce  my  heart  through  evry  vein, 
And  die  to  let  it  out  again.' 

'  And  can  you  really,'  cried  he,  '  laugh 
at  so  much  tenderness  ?' — '  I  laugh  at  ten- 
derness !     O,  Mr.  Booth !'  answered   she 
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TIjou  knovvc.'it  but  little  of  Calista.'  I, 
Ihouglit  formerly,'  cried  iie,  '  I  knew  a  *rrc:it 
jeal,  and  thouijlit  you,  of  all  women  in  the 
world,  to  have  the  irn^Uest — of  all  women  '.' 
—'Take  care,  Mr.  Booth,'  said  she—'  % 
Heaven!  if  you  thought  so,  you  thought 
truly.     But  what  is  the  object  of  my  ten- 

;lerness--such  an  object  as '    '  Wei!, 

madam,'  says  he,  '  [  liope  you  will  find  one' 
— "I  thank  you  for  that  liope,  howev^er,' 
says  she,  '  cold  as  it  is.  But  pray  go  on 
with  your  story :'  which  command  he  im- 
mediately obeyed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Coirlaining  a  Idler  of  a  very  curious  kind. 

'  The  major's  wound,'  continued  Booth, 
'  was  really  as  slight  as  he  believed  it;  so 
that  in  a  very  lew  days  he  was  perfectly 
well :  nor  was  Bao;illard,thou£ch  run  throuo-h 
the  body,  long  apprehended  to  be  in  any 
danger  of  his  life.  The  major  then  took 
me  aside,  and  wishing  me  heartily  joy  of 
Bagillard's  recovery,  told  me,  I  should  now, 
by  the  gift,  (as  it  v/ere,)  of  Heaven,  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  mvself  justice.  I 
answered,  I  could  not  thiiik  of  any  such 
thing  :  for  that  when  I  imagined  he  was  on 
his  death-bed,  I  had  heartily  and  sincerely 
forgiven  him.  "  Very  right,'  replied  the 
major,  "  and  consistent  with  you»*  honour, 
when  he  was  on  his  death-bed ;  but  that 
forgiveness  Avas  only  conditional,  and  is  re- 
voked by  his  recovery."  I  told  him  I  could 
not  possibly  revoke  it ;  for  that  my  anger 
was  really  gone. — "What  hath  anger," 
cried  he,  '•  to  do  with  the  matter?  The  dig- 
nity of  my  nature  hath  been  always  my 
reason  for  drawing  my  sword  ;  and  when 
it  is  concerned,  I  can  as  readily  fight  with 
the  man  I  love,  as  with  the  man  I  hate." — 
I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  repetition  of  the 
whole  argument,  in  which  the  major  did  not 
prevail;  and  I  really  believe,  I  sunk  a  little 
in  his  esteem  upon  that  account,  till  Captam 
James,  who  arrived  soon  after,  again  per- 
fectly reinstated  me  in  his  favour. 

'  When  the  captain  was  come,  there  re- 
mained no  cause  of  our  longer  stay  at 
Montpelier;  for  as  to  my  wife,  she  was  in 
a  better  state  of  health  than  I  had  ever 
known  her;  and  Miss  Bath  had  not  only 
recoverea  her  health,  but  her  bloom,  and 
from  a  paie  skeleton,  was  become  a  ])lump, 
handsome  young  woman.  James  was  again 
my  cashier  ;  for,  far  from  receiving  any  re- 
mittance, it  was  now  a  long  time  since  I  had 
received  anv  letter  from  lEngland,  though 
both  ifiyself  and  my  dear  Amelia  had  writ- 
ten several,  both  to  my  mother  and  sister  ; 
and  now,  it  our  departure  from  Montpelier, 
I  bethoug\:t  myself  of  writing  to  my  good 
O-irnd,  the  donor,  acquaintinir  him  with  our 


journey  to  Paris,  wlither    desi.'cd  he  wju\c 
direct  his  answer. 

'  At  Paris  we  all  arrived,  without  cnouit 
lering  any  adventure  on  tl.e  road  worth  re- 
lating; nor  did  any  thing  of  consetjuence 
happen  here  during  the  f  :st  fortnight;  lor 
as  you  know  neither  Captain  James  nor 
Miss  Bath,  it  is  scarce  worth  telling  you, 
that  an  aflection,  wliich  afterwards  ended 
m  a  marriage,  began  now  to  apj)ear  between 
them,  in  which  it  may  aj)pear  odd  to  you, 
that  I  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  lady's 
dame,  and  my  wife  of  the  captain's. 

'  The  seventeenth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Paris,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  doctor, 
which  I  have  in  my  pocket-book:  and  i: 
you  please  I  will  read  it  to  you  ;  for  I  wouki 
not  willingly  do  any  injury  to  iiis  words.' 

The  lady,  you  may  easily  believe,  desired 
to  hear  the  letter,  and  Booth  read  it  a< 
folio  v/s  : 

"  My  dear  children, 
"  For  I  will  now  call  you  so,  as  you  have 
neither  of  you  now  any  other  parent  in  this 
world.  Of  this  melancholy  news  I  should 
have  sent  you  earlier  notice,  if  I  had  thought 
you  ignorant  of  it,  or  indeed  if  I  had  known 
whither  to  have  written.  If  your  sister  hath 
received  any  letters  from  you,  she  hath  kept 
them  a  secret,  and  perhaps  out  of  affection 
to  you  hath  deposited  them  in  t\\e  same 
place  where  she  keeps  her  goodness,  ami, 
what  I  am  afraid  is  much  dearer  to  her,  her 
money.  The  reports  concerning  you,  have 
been  various ;  so  is  always  the  case  in 
matters  where  men  .re  ignorant ;  for  when 
no  man  knows  what  tne  truth  is,  every  man 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  report  what  he 
pleases.  Those  who  wish  you  well,  son 
Booth,  say  simply  that  you  are  dead;  others, 
that  you  ran  away  from  the  siege,  and  was 
cashiered.  As  for  my  daughter,  all  agree 
that  she  is  a  saint  above  ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  hint  that  her  husband 
sent  her  thither.  From  this  beginning  you 
will  expect,  I  suppose,  better  news  than  1 
am  going  to  tc'l  you ;  but  pray  my  dear 
children,  why  may  not  I,  who  have  always 
laughed  at  my  own  alllictions,  laugh  at 
yours,  without  the  (.ensure  of  m)ich  mrde- 
volence ;  I  wish  you  could  learn  this  tem- 
per from  me  ;  for  take  my  word  for  it,  no- 
thing truer  ever  came  from  the  moutli  of  a 
heathen  than  that  sentence. 


-Leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus.'' 


''* 


And  though  I  must  confess,  I  never  thought 
Aristotle,  (whom  I  do  not  take  fcr  so  grea 
a  blockhead  as  some  who  have  never  read 
him,)  doth  very  well  resolve  the  doubt 
which  he  hath  raised  in  his  I"  hies,  viz. 
How  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  Ki.ig  Priam's 

*  Tlic  burden  becomes  light  by  being  v/eV  bonie 
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misfortunes,  can  be  called  happy  ?  yel  I 
have  long  thought  that  there  is  no  calamity 
8()  great,  that  a  Christian  {)hilosi)phcr  may 
not  reasonably  laugh  at.  li"  ihe  heathen 
Cicero,  doubting  ol'  innnortality,  (for  so 
wise  a  man  must  have  doubted  of  that 
which  had  such  slender  arguments  to  suj)- 
port  it,)  coii.d  assert  it  as  tlie  office  of  wis- 
dom, Hnmanas  res  despicere  atque  infra  se 
positas  arhilrari* 

"  Which  pasnage,  with  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  you  will  find  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Tusculan  Questions. 

"With  how  nnich  greater  confidence  may 
a  good  Christian  despise,  and  even  deride, 
all  temporary  and  short  transitory  evils?  if 
the  poor  wretch,  who  is  trudging  on  to  his 
miserable  cottage,  can  laugh  at  the  storms 
and  tempests,  the  rain  and  wdiirlwinds  which 
surround  liim,  while  his  richest  hope  is 
only  that  of  rest ;  how  much  more  cheer- 
fully must  a  man  pass  through  such  tran- 
sient evils,  whose  spirits  are  buoyed  up 
with  the  certain  expectation  of  finding  a 
noble  palace,  and  the  most  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment ready  to  receive  him?  I  do 
not  much  like  the  simile  ;  but  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better.  And  yet,  inadequate  as  the 
simile  is,  we  may,  I  think,  from  the  actions 
of  mankind,  conclude,  that  they  will  con- 
sider it  as  much  too  strong ;  for  in  the  case 
I  have  put  of  the  entertainment,  is  there 
any  man  so  tender  or  poor  spirited  as  not 
to  despise,  and  often  to  deride,  the  fiercest 
of  those  inclemencies  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  but  in  our  journey  to  the  glorious 
mansions  of  everlasting  bliss,  how  severely 
is  every  little  rub,  every  trifling  accident 
lamented ;  and  if  fortune  showers  down 
any  of  her  heavier  storms  upon  us,  how 
wretched  do  we  presently  appear  to  our- 
Bclves  and  to  others  !  The  reason  of  this 
can  be  no  other  than  that  we  are  not  in 
earnest  in  our  faith  :  at  the  best,  we  think 
with  too  little  attention  on  this  our  great 
concern. 

"  Wiiile  tlie  most  paltry  matters  of  this 
world,  even  those  childish  gewgaws,  riches 
and  honours,  are  transacted  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  and  most  serious  application, 
the  grand  and  weighty  affair  of  immortality 
is  postponed  and  disregarded,  nor  ever 
brought  into  the  least  competition  with  our 
affairs  here.  If  one  of  my  cloth  should  be- 
gin a  discourse  of  Heaven,  in  the  scenes  of 
business  or  pleasure,  in  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests, at  Garraway's,  or  at  White's,  would 
r\e  gain  a  hearing,  unless,  perhaps,  of  some 
Boriy  jester,  who  would  desire  to  ridicule 
turn  ?  would  he  not  presently  acquire  the 
name  of  the  mad  parson,  and  be  thought  Iw 
rtll  men  worthy  of  Bedlam?  or  would  he  not 

*  To  look  dewn  on  all  human  affairs  as  matters 
sefow  his  f  onsi'''.'ration. 


be  treated  as  i]\e  Romans  treated  the.r  Are- 
talogi,*  and  considered  in  the  light  of  a  buf- 
foon. But  why  should  I  mention  those  pbcej 
of  hurry  and  worldly  pursuit? — What  at- 
tendon  do  we  engage  even  in  the  pulpit** 
here,  if  a  sermon  be  prolonged  a  little  be 
yond  the  usual  hour,  doth  it  not  set  half  the 
audience  asleep,  as,  I  question  not,  I  liave 
by  this  time,  botli  my  children? — Well,  tlien 
like  a  good-natured  surgeon,  who  prepares 
liis  patient  for  a  painful  operation,  by  endea  • 
vouring  as  much  as  he  can  to  deaden  his 
sensation,  I  will  now  communicate  to  you, 
in  3'our  slumbering  condition,  the  news  with 
which  I  threatened  you.  Your  good  mo- 
ther, you  are  to  know,  is  dead  at  last,  and 
hath  left  her  whole  fortune  to  her  elder 
daughter. — This  is  all  the  ill  news  I  have  to 
tell  you.  Confess,  now,  if  you  are  awake, 
did  you  not  expect  it  was  much  worse  ?  did 
not  you  apprehend  that  charming  child  was 
dead?  far  from  it;  he  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  admiration  of  every  body ;  what  is 
more,  he  will  be  taken  care  of,  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  parent,  till  your  return.  What 
pleasure  must  this  give  you  !  if,  indeed,  any 
thing  can  add  to  the  happiness  of  a  married 
couple,  who  are  extremely  and  deservedly 
fond  of  each  other,  and,  as  you  write  me, 
in  perfect  health.  A  superstitious  heathen 
would  have  dreaded  the  malice  of  Nemesis, 
in  your  situation  ;  but,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 
I  shall  venture  to  add  anothw  circumstance 
to  your  felicity,  by  assuring  you,  that  you 
have,  besides  your  wife,  a  faithful  and  zeal- 
ous friend. — Do  not,  therefore,  my  dear 
children,  fall  into  that  fault,  which,  the  ex- 
cellent Thucydides  observes,  is  too  common 
in  human  nature,  to  bear  heavily  the  being 
deprived  of  the  smaller  good,  without  con- 
ceiving, at  the  same  time,  any  gratitude  for 
the  much  greater  blessings  which  we  are 
suffered  to  enjoy.  1  have  only  farther  to  tell 
you,  my  son,  that,  when  j'ou  call  at  Mr. 
'Moramis's,  Rue  Dauphine,  you  will  find 
yourself  w^orth  a  hundred  pounds.  Good 
Heaven !  liow  much  richer  are  you  than 
millions  of  people  who  are  in  want  of  no- 
thing !  Farewell,  and  know  me  for 
"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend." 

'  There,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  how  do 
you  like  the  letter  ?' 

'  Oh  !  extremely,'  answered  she  ;  '  the 
doctor  is  a  charming  man ;  I  always  love'"' 
dearly  to  hear  him  preach.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  of  Mrs.  Harris's  death  above  a 
year  before  I  left  the  coimtry;  but  never 
knew  the  particulars  of  her  will  before.  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for  it,  upon  my  honour. 

'  Oh,  fye !   madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  have 


*  A  set  of  beggarly  philosophers,  who  diverted 
great  men  at  their  table  with  burlesque  discourses  w 
virtue. 
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you  8  3  soon  {%  rrni  tlic  cliief  purport  of  the 
doctor's  Icltjr  ?' 

'Ay,  ay,'  cr  cd  she, '  the:-b  are  very  ])rctty 
lhln<j^s  to  read,  I  aclaiowlodn^e ;  but  tlie  loss 
iW'loitune  is  a  serious  matter;  and  1  aui  sun; 
a  man  of  Mr.  IJooth's  uuderstaiulin<jr  must 
tiiink  so.'  '  One  consideration,  I  nuist  own, 
madam,'  answered  lie,  '  a  good  deal  balJled 
ail  tiie  doctor's  ar<^uments.  This  was  my 
concern  for  my  Httle  growinij  family,  wiio 
must  one  day  leel  the  loss ;  nor  was  I  so 
easy  iij)on  Amelia's  account  as  upon  my 
own,  tiiouirh  she  herself  put  on  the  utmost 
cheerfuhiess,  and  stretched  her  invention  to 
he  utmost  to  comfort  me. — But  sure,  ma- 
dam, there  is  something  in  the  doctor's  let- 
ter to  admire,  beyond  the  philosophy  of  it; 
what  think  vou  of  that  easv,  jienerous, 
Irieiidly  manner,  m  which  he  sent  me  the 
hundred  pounds  ?' 

'  Very  noble  and  f::;reat  mdeed,'  replied  she. 
'  But  pray  go  on  with  your  story ;  for  1  long 
to  hear  the  whole.' 


CHAPTEPw  XI. 

Ill  tohich  Mr.  Booth  relates  his  return  to  England. 

'Nothing  remarkable,  as  I  remember, 
happened  durinij  our  stay  at  Paris,  which 
we  left  soon  alter,  ami  came  to  London. 
Here  we  restea  only  two  days,  and  then,' 
taking  leave  of  our  fellow-travellers,  we  set 
3ut  for  Wiltshire,  my  wife  being  so  impa- 
tient to  see  the  child  which  she  had  left  be- 
iiind  her,  that  the  child  she  carried  with  her 
was»  almost  killed  with  the  latigue  of  tiie 
journey. 

'  We  arrived  at  our  inn  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Amelia,  though  she  had  no  great  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  with  any  part  of  her  sis- 
ter's behaviour,  resolved  to  behave  to  her 
as  if  nothing  wrong  had  ever  happened. 
She,  therefore,  sent  a  kind  note  to  her  the 
moment  of  our  arrival,  giving  her  her  op- 
tion, whether  she  would  come  to  us  at  the 
inn,  or  whether  we  should  that  evening  wait 
on  her.  The  servant,  after  waiting  an 
hour,  brought  us  an  answer,  excusing  her 
from  coming  to  'us  so  late,  as  she  was  dis- 
onlered  with  a  cold,  and  desiring  my  wife 
by  no  means  to  think  of  venturing  out  after 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey;  saying,  she 
would,  on  that  account,  defer  the  great  plea- 
suie  of  seeing  her  till  the  morning,  without 
taking  any  more  notice  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant, than  if  no  such  person  had  been  in  the 
world,  though  I  had  very  civilly  sent  my 
compliments  to  her.  I  should  not  ment-on 
this  trifle,  if  it  was  not  to  show  you  the  na- 
ture of  the  woman,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
kind  of  key  to  her  future  conduct. 

'  When  the  servant  returned,  the  good 
doctor,  w!io  havl  been  with  us  almost  all  the 
time  ot  his  absence,  h  irried  us  away  to  his 


house,  where  we  p"r.'ncnl!y  found  ..  su[)j)ei 
and  a  bed  prepared  for  us.  My  wife  was 
eagerly  desirous  to  see  her  child  that  night ; 
but  the  doctor  avouM  not  suflor  it;  and  as 
he  was  at  nurse  at  a  dista<it  })art  of  the 
town,  and  the  doctor  assured  her  he  had 
Hc.cn  him  in  i)er(ect  healtli  that  evening,  she 
sulU'red  herself  at  last  to  be  dissuaded. 

'  We  spoilt  that  evening  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner;  for  the  doctor's  wit  and 
humour,  joined  to  the  liighest  cheerfulnesji 
and  good  nature,  made  him  the  most  agree- 
able companion  in  the  world  ;  and  he  was 
now  in  the  highest  spirits,  which  lie  wan 
pleased  to  place  to  our  account.  We  sat 
together  to  a  very  late  hour;  iiyr  so  excel- 
lent is  my  wife's  constitution,  that  she  fle- 
clared  she  was  scarce  sensible  of  any  fa- 
tigue from  her  late  journeys. 

'  Amelia  slept  not  a  wink  all  night,  and  in 
tJie  morning  early  the  doctor  accompanied 
us  to  the  little  infant.  The  transports  we 
felt  on  this  occasion  were  really  enchanting, 
nor  can  any  but  a  fond  parent  conceive,  I 
am  certain,  the  least  idea  of  them.  Our  ima- 
ginations suggested  a  hundred  aixreeable 
circumstances,  none  of  which  had,  perhaps, 
any  foundation.  We  made  words  and  mean- 
ing out  of  every  sound,  and  in  every  feature 
I  found  out  some  resemblance  to  my  Amelia, 
as  she  did  to  me. 

'  But  I  ask  your  pardon  for  dwelling  or 
such  incidents ;  and  will  proceed  to  scenes, 
which,  to  most  persons,  will  be  more  enter- 
taining. 

'  We  went  hence  to  pay  a  visit  to  Misa 
Harris,  whose  reception  of  us  was,  I  think, 
truly  ridiculous ;  and  as  you  know  the  lady, 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  particularl}'. 
At  our  first  arrival,  we  were  ushered  into  a 
parlour,  where  we  were  suffered  to  wait 
almost  an  hour.  At  length  the  lady  of  the 
house  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
face,  if  possible,  more  dismal  than  her  dress, 
in  which,  howes^er.  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  art.  Her  features  were  indeed 
screwed  up  to  the  very  height  of  grief. 
With  this  flice,  and  in  the  most  solemn  gait, 
she  approached  Amelia,  and  coldly  saluted 
her.  After  which,  she  made  me  a  very  dis- 
tant formal  courtesy,  and  we  all  sat  down. 
A  short  silence  now  ensued,  which  Miss 
Harris  at  length  broke,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said,  "  Sister,  here  is  a  great  alteratior, 
in  this  place  since  you  saAV  it  laet ;  Heaven 
hath  been  pleased  to  take  my  poor  mother 
to  itself." — (Here  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
then  continued,)  "I  hope  I  ki.  w  my  duty, 
and  have  learned  a  proper  resignation  ito 
the  Divine  Will ;  but  something  is  to  be 
allowed  to  grief  for  the  best  of  mothers;  for 
so  she  was  to  us  both ;  and  if  at  last  ahv. 
made  any  distinction,  she  must  have  had 
her  reasons  for  so  doin<r.  1  am  sure  I  car. 
truly  sav  I  never  wished,  rr;jch  less  desired 
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:t."  Tlie  lejirs  now  stood  in  poor  Amelia's 
eyes ;  indeed,  she  lind  paid  too  many  already 
lor  tlie  memory  of  so  u;inatural  a  parent. 
She  answered  with  tiie  sweetness  of  an 
angel,  that  she  was  liir  from  blaming  her 
sister's  emotions  on  so  tender  an  occasion  ; 
that  siie  heartily  joined  with  lier  in  her  grief; 
for  that  nothing  which  her  motiicr  had  done 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  could  efface  the 
remembrance  of  that  tenderness  which  she 
iiad  formerly  shown  her.  Her  sister  caught 
liold  of  the  word  efface,  and  rung  the  changes 
upon  it. — "  Efface  !"  cried  she,  "  O  Miss 
Emily,  (for  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
repeat  names  that  will  be  lljr  ever  odious,)  I 
wish  indeed  every  thing  could  be  effaced. — 
Effaced  !  O  that  that  was  possible !  we  might 
then  have  still  enjoyed  my  poor  mother ;  for 
I  am  convinced  she  never  recovered  her 
grief  on  a  certain  occasion." — Thus  she 
ran  on,  and  after  many  bitter  strokes  upon 
her  sister,  at  last  directly  charged  fier 
mother's  death  on  my  marriage  with  Ame- 
lia. I  could  be  silent  then  no  longer.  I  re- 
minded her  of  the  perfect  reconciliation  be- 
tween us  before  my  departure,  and  the  great 
fondness  which  she  expressed  for  me  ;  nor 
could  I  help  saying  in  very  plain  terms,  that 
if  she  had  ever  changed  her  opinion  of  me, 
as  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  deserved 
such  a  change  by  my  own  behaviour,  I  was 
well  convinced  to  whose  good  offices  I  owed 
it.  Guilt  hath  very  quick  ears  to  an  accusa- 
tion. Miss  Harris  immediately  answered  to 
the  charge.  She  said,  such  suspicions  were 
no  more  than  she  expected  ;  that  they  were 
of  a  piece  with  every  other  part  of  my  con- 
duct, and  gave  her  one  consolation,  that 
they  served  to  account  for  her  sister  Emily's 
unkindness,  as  well  to  herself  as  to  her  poor 
deceased  mother,  and  in  some  measure  les- 
sened the  guilt  of  it  with  regard  to  her, 
since  it  was  not  easy  to  know  how  fjir  a 
woman  is  in  the  power  of  her  husband.  My 
dear  Amelia  reddened  at  this  reflection  on 
me;  and  begged  her  sister  to  name  any 
single  instance  of  unkindness  or  disrespect, 
in  which  she  had  ever  offended.  To  this 
the  other  answered,  (I  am  sure  I  repeat  her 
vords,  though  I  cannot  mimic  either  the 
>  oice  or  air  with  which  they  were  spoken,) 
— •'  Pray,  Miss  Emily,  which  is  to  be  the 
jjdge,  yourself  or  that  gentleman?  I  re- 
member the  time  when  I  could  have  trusted 
to  your  judgment  in  any  affair ;  but  you  are 
now  no  longer  mistress  of  yourself,  and  are 
not  answerable  for  your  actions.  Indeed,  it 
is  my  constant  prayer  that  your  actions  may 
not  be  imputed  to  you. — It  was  the  constant 
prayer  of  tha*  blessed  woman,  my  dear 
mother,  who  i«  now  a  saint  above  ;  a  saint 
whose  name  I  can  never  mention  without  a 
f^ar,  though  I  find  you  can  hear  it  wilhout 
one. — I  cannot  help  observing  some  concern 
on  so  melancholy  an  occasion  ;  it  seems  due 


to  decency ;  but  perhaps,  Mor  I  always  wisii 
to  excuse  you,)  you  are  Ibruid  to  cry."  'I'he 
idea  of  being  bid  or  forbid  to  cry,  struck  so 
strongly  on  my  fancy,  that  indignation  only 
could  have  prevented  me  from  laughing. 
But  my  narrative,  I  am  afraid,  begins  to 
grow  tedious. — In  short,  after  hearing,  for 
near  an  hour,  every  malicious  insinuation 
which  a  fertile  genius  could  invent,  we  took 
our  leave,  and  separated  as  persons  who 
would  never  willingly  meet  again. 

'  The  next  morning,  after  this  interview, 
Amelia  received  a  long  letter  from  Miss 
Harris;  in  which,  after  many  bitter  invec- 
tives against  me,  she  excused  her  mother, 
alleging  that  she  had  been  driven  to  do  as 
she  di(i,  in  order  to  prevent  Amelia's  ruin, 
if  her  fortune  had  fallen  into  my  fiands.  She 
likewise  verj'-  remotely  hinted  that  she  would 
be  only  a  trustee  for  her  sister's  children, 
and  told  her,  that  on  one  condition  only, 
she  would  consent  to  live  with  her  as  a  sis- 
ter. This  was,  if  she  could  by  any  means 
be  separated  from  that  man,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  me,  who  had  caused  so  much 
mischief  in  the  family. 

'  I  was  so  enraged  at  this  usage,  that  had 
not  Amelia  intervened,  I  believe  I  should 
have  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  a  search- 
warrant  for  that  picture,  which  there  Avas 
so  much  reason  to  suspect  she  had  stolen ; 
and  which,  I  am  convinced,  upon  a  search, 
we  should  have  found  in  her  possession.' 

'Nay,  it  is  possible  enough,'  cries  Misa 
Matthews  ;  '  f  )r  I  believe  there  is  no  wick- 
edness of  which  the  lady  is  not  capable.' 

'  This  agreeable  letter  was  succeedet^  by 
another  of  the  like  comfortable  kind,  which 
informed  me  that  the  company  in  which  1 
was,  being  an  additional  one  raised  in  the 
beginningof  the  war,  was  reduced;  so  that 
I  was  now  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay. 

'Whilst  we  were  meditating  on  our  pre- 
sent situation,  the  good  doctor  came  to  us. 
When  we  related  to  him  the  manner  in 
which  my  sister  had  treated  us,  he  cried  out, 
"  Poor  soul  I  I  pity  her  heartily  ;"  for  this 
is  the  severest  resentment  he  ever  ex- 
presses ;  indeed,  I  have  often  heard  him  say, 
that  a  wicked  soul  is  the  greatest  object  of 
compassion  in  the  world.' — A  sentiment 
which  we  shall  leave  the  reader  a  little 
time  to  digest. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  which  Mr.  Booth  concludes  his  story. 

'  The  next  day  the  doctor  set  out  for  hit 
parsonage,  which  was  about  thirt}'-  miiei 
distant,  whither  Amelia  and  myself  accom 
panied  him,  and  where  we  stayed  with  him 
all  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  being 
almost  three  months. 

'  The  situation  of  the  parish  under  mj 
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gvx)d  frJcnd'.s  care  is  very  pleasant.  It  is 
placed  among  meadows,  v/;vshed  by  a  clear 
trout  stream,  and  Hanked  on  both  sides  with 
downs.  His  house,  imleed,  would  not  nuieh 
attract  the  admiration  of  tlie  virtuoso.  He 
built  it  liimself,  and  it  is  renKn-kal)le  only 
(c)r  its  i)laiimess ;  witli  wliich  the  furniture 
so  well  agrees,  that  there  is  not  one  thiuL'* 
in  it  that  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary, 
except  books,  and  the  prints  of  Mr.  Ho- 
t^arth,  whom  he  calls  a  moral  satirist. 

'  Nothing,  however,  ran  be  imagined 
more  agreeable  than  the  liie  that  the  d(;ctor 
leads  in  this  homely  house,  which  he  calls 
his  earthly  paradise.  All  Ins  parisliioners, 
whom  he  treats  as  his  children,  regard  him 
as  their  common  father.  Once  in  a  week  he 
constantly  visits  every  aouse  in  the  parish, 
examines,  commends,  and  rebukes,  as  lie 
finds  occasion.  This  iS  practised  Ukew^ise 
by  his  curate  in  his  i.bsence;  and  so  good 
an  edect  is  produced  jy  this  their  care,  that 
no  quarrels  ever  pro  eed  either  to  blows  or 
law-suits :  no  beggs ,.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  parish ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  very 
pro  til  ne  oath  all  the  time  I  lived  in  it. 

'  But  to  return  from  so  agreeable  a  di- 
gression, to  my  own  affairs,  that  are  much 
less  worth  your  attention.  In  the  midst  of 
ail  the  pleasures  I  tasted  in  this  sweet  place, 
and  in  the  most  delightful  company,  the 
woman  and  man  whom  I  loved  above  all 
things,  melancholy  reflections  concerning  my 
unhappy  circumstances  would  often  steal 
into  my  thoughts.  My  fortune  was  now 
reduced  to  less  than  forty  pounds  a  year  ;  I 
had  already  two  children,  and  my  dear 
Amelia  v/as  again  with  child. 

'  One  day  tlie  doctor  found  m.e  sitting  by 
myself,  and  employed  in  melancholy  con- 
templations on  this  subject.  He  told  me 
he  had  observed  me  growing  of  late  very 
serious;  that  he  knew  the  occasion,  and 
neither  wondered  at,  nor  blamed  me.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  prospect  of 
going  again  into  the  army ;  if  not,  what 
scheme  of  life  I  proposed  to  myself? 

'I  told  him,  that  as  I  had  no  powerful 
friends,  I  could  have  but  little  expectations 
in  a  military  way  ;  that  I  was  as  incapable 
of  thinking  of  any  other  scheme,  as  all  busi- 
ness required  some  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience, and  likewise  money  to  set  up  with ; 
of  all  which  I  was  destitute.' 

' "  You  must  know  then,  child,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  I  have  been  thinking  on  this 
Bubject  as  v/ell  as  you  ;  for  I  can  think,  I 
promise  you,  with  a  pleasant  countenance." 
These  were  his  words.  "  As  to  the  army, 
perhaps  means  might  be  found  of  getting 
3'ou  another  commission  ;  but  my  daughter 
(Beems  to  have  a  violent  objection  to  it ;  and 
to  be  plain,  I  fancy  you  yourself  will  find  no 
glory  make  you  amends  for  your  absence 
And  for  my  part  "  said  he    "  I 
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never  think  those  men  wise,  wnu,  for  any 
worldly  interest,  forego  the  greatest  hapj)i- 
ness  oi'  their  lives.  If  I  mistake  not,"  *iuys 
lie,  "a  country  life,  where  you  could  be 
always  together,  would  make  you  both  much 
happier  people." 

'  1  answered,  that  of  all  things  I  preferred 
it  most ;  and  I  believed  Amelia  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

'  The  doctor,  after  a  little  hesitation,  pro- 
posed to  me  to  turn  farmer,  and  oilered  to 
let  me  his  parsonage,  which  was  then  become 
vacant.  He  said,  it  was  a  farm  which  re- 
quired but  little  stock,  and  that  httle  should 
not  be  wanting. 

'  I  embraced  this  ofTer  very  eagerly,  and 
with  great  thankfulness,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  Amelia  to  communicate  it  to 
her.  and  to  know  her  sentiments. 

'  Amelia  received  the  news  with  the  higl> 
est  transports  of  joy ;  she  said  that  her 
greatest  lear  had  always  been  of  my  enter- 
ing again  into  the  army.  She  was  so  kind 
as  to  say,  that  all  the  stations  of  life  were 
equal  to  her,  unless  as  one  afforded  her  more 
of  my  company  than  another.  "  And  as  to 
our  children,"  said  she,  "  let  us  breed  them 
up  to  an  humble  fortune,  and  they  will  be 
contented  with  it ;  for  none,"  added  my 
angel,  "  deserves  happiness,  or  indeed  are 
capable  of  it,  who  make  any  particular  sta- 
tion a  necessary  ingredient." 

'  Thus,  madam,  you  see  me  degraded 
from  my  former  rank  in  life ;  no  longer  Cap- 
tain Booth,  but  Farmer  Booth,  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

'  During  my  first  year's  continuance  in 
this  new  scene  of  life,  nothing,  I  think,  re- 
markable happened  ;  the  history  of  one  day 
would,  indeed,  be  the  history  of  the  whole 
year.' 

'  Well,  pray,  then,'  &aid  Miss  Matthews, 
'do  let  us  hear  the  history  of  that  day  ;  •! 
have  a  strange  curiosity  to  know  how  you 
could  kill  your  time  ;  and  do,  if  possible^ 
find  out  the  very  best  day  you  can.' 

'  If  you  command  me,  madam,'  answered 
Booth,  '  you  must  yourself  be  accountable 
for  the  dulness  of  the  narrative.  Nay,  I  be- 
lieve you  have  imposed  a  very  difficult  task 
on  me  ;  for  the  greatest  happiness  is  inca- 
pable of  description. 

'  I  rose,  then,  madam ' 

'  O,  the  moment  you  waked,  undoubted 
ly,'  said  Miss  Matthews. 

'  Usually,'  said  he, '  between  five  and  six.' 

'I  will  have  no  usually,'  cried  Miss  Mat- 
thews, '  you  are  confined  to  a  day,  and  it  is 
to  be  the  best  and  happiest  in  the  year.' 

'  Nay,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  then  I  niust 
tell  you  the  day  in  which  Amelia  was 
brouglit  to  bed,  after  a  painful  and  daijger- 
ous  labour ;  for  that  I  think  was  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life.' 

'  I  protest,'  said  she,  '  you   are   beiX)in« 
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Farmer  Booth  indeed.  Wliat  a  happii^'^ss 
have  you  painted  to  my  ioKigination  !  you 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  i>e\vspaper,  where  my 
/ady  such-a-one  is  delivered  of  a  son,  to  the 
^reat  joy  of  some  ilkistrious  family.' 

'  Why,  then,  I  do  assure  you,  Miss  Mat- 
thews,' cries  Jiooth,  'I  scarce  know  a  cir- 
cumstance that  distinguislicd  one  day  fiom 
anotlier.  The  whole  was  one  continued 
series  of  love,  health,  and  tranquillity.  Our 
lives  resend)led  a  calm  sea.' 

'  The  dullest  of  all  ideas,'  cries  the  lady. 

'I  know,'  said  lie,  '  it  must  appear  dull  in 
icscription  ;  lor  who  can  describe  the  plea- 
sures which  the  morning  air  gives  to  one  in 
perfect  health  ;  the  flow  of  spirits  which 
springs  up  from  exercise;  the  delights  which 
V)n rents  feel  from  the  prattle  and  innocent 
lollies  of  their  children ;  the  joy  with  which 
the  tender  smile  of  a  wile  inspires  a  hus- 
band ;  or  lastly,  the  cheerful,  solid  comfort 
which  a  fond  couple  enjoy  in  each  other's 
<!onversation. — All  these  pleasures,  and  every 
other  of  which  our  situation  was  capable, 
we  tasted  in  the  highest  degree.  Oin-  hap- 
piness was,  perhaps,  too  great ;  for  fortune 
■seemed  to  grow  envious  of  it,  and  inter- 
posed one  of  the  most  cruel  accidents  that 
•could  have  befallen  us,  by  robbing  us  of  our 
dear  friend  the  doctor.' 

'I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  Miss  Matthews. 
*  He  was  indeed  a  valuable  man,  and  I  never 
heard  of  hh  death  before.' 

'  Long  may  it  be  before  any  one  hears  of 
3t,'  cries  Booth.  '  He  is,  indeed,  dead  to  us  ; 
but  will,  I  hope,  enjoy  many  happy  years  of 
^fo.  You  know,  madam,  the  obligations  he 
had  to  his  patron  the  earl ;  indeed,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  once  in  his  company  with- 
out hearing  of  them ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
neither  wonder  that  he  was  chosen  to  attend 
the  young  lord  in  his  travels  as  liis  tutor, 
nor  that  the  good  man,  however  disagreea- 
ble it  might  be,  (as  in  fact  it  was,)  to  his  in- 
clination, shouM  com;,  y  with  the  earnest 
request  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

■'  By  this  means  I  was  bereft  not  only  of 
the  best  companion  in  the  world,  but  of  the 
best  counsellor ;  a  loss  of  which  I  have 
since  felt  the  bitter  consequence  ;  for  no 
greater  advantage,  I  am  convinced,  can 
arrive  to  a  young  man  who  hath  any  degree 
of  understanding,  than  an  intimate  con- 
verse with  one  ot'  riper  years,  who  is  not 
only  able  to  advise,  but  who  knows  the  man- 
ner of  advising.  By  this  means  alone, 
youth  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
extce  of  age,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when 
sucn  experience  will  be  of  more  service  to 
a  man,  than  when  he  liath  lived  long  enougli 
to  acquire  it  of  himself 

'  From  want  of  my  sage  counsellor,  I  now 
fell  into  many  errors.  The  first  of  these 
'vas  in  enlarging  my  business,  by  adding  a 
brra  of  one  hundred  a-year  to  the  parson- 


age ;  in  renting  w/i'ch  I  had  also  as  bad  a 
bargain  as  the  docU  r  had  before  given  me 
a  good  one.  The  consequence  of  wliich 
was,  that  whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  I  was  worth,  upwards  of  fourscoie 
pounds ;  at  the  en  I  of  the  second,  I  wa« 
near  half  tlia"  sum  worse,  (as  the  pliraat 
is,)  than  nothing. 

'  A  sece>nd  folly  I  Avas  guilty  of,  in  unitiijc 
families  with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  whi 
had  just  married,  as  my  wife  and  I  thought, 
a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman.  We  had 
not,  however,  lived  one  month  together,  be- 
fore I  plainly  perceived  this  good  sort  of  a 
woman  had  taken  a  great  prejudice  against 
my  Amelia ;  for  which,  if  1  had  not  known 
something  of  the  human  passions,  and  that 
high  place  which  envy  holds  among  them, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  account; 
for  so  far  was  my  angel  from  liaving  given 
her  any  cause  of  dislike,  that  she  had  treat- 
ed her  not  only  with  civility,  but  kindness. 

'Besides  su})criority  in  beauty,  which  1 
believe,  all  the  world  would  have  allowed  to 
Amelia,  there  was  another  cause  of  this 
envy,  whichlam  almost  ashamed  to  mention, 
as  it  may  well  be  called  my  greatest  fo.ly. 
You  are  to  know,  then,  madam,  that  from  a 
boy  I  had  been  always  fond  of  driving  a 
coach,  in  which  I  valued  myself  on  having 
some  skill.  This,  perhaps,  Avas  an  inno- 
cent, but  I  alloAV  it  to  have  been  a  childish 
vanity.  As  1  liad  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, of  buying  an  old  coach  and  harness 
very  cheap,  (indeed  they  cost  m.e  but  twelve 
pounds,)  and  as  I  considered  that  the  same 
horses  wdiich  drew  my  waggons,  would 
likewise  draw  my  coach,  I  resolved  on  in- 
dulging myself  in  the  purchase. 

'  The  consequence  of  settinu'  up  this  poor 
old  coach  is  inconceivable.  Before  this,  as 
my  wife  and  myself  had  very  little  distin- 
guished ourselves  from  the  other  farmers 
and  their  wives,  either  in  our  dress  or  our 
way  of  living,  they  treated  us  as  their 
equals  ;  but  now  they  began  to  consider  us 
as  elevating  ourselves  into  a  state  of  supe- 
riority, and  immediately  began  to  envy, 
hate,  and  declare  war  against  v.s.  Tht 
neighbouring  little  squires,  too,  were  dneasy 
to  see  a  poor  renter  become  their  equal  m 
a  matter  in  which  they  placed  so  much  dig- 
nity ;  and  not  doubting  but  it  arose  in  me 
from  the  same  ostentation,  they  began  to 
hate  me  likewise,  and  to  turn  my  equipage 
into  ridicule ;  asserting  that  rny  horses. 
Avhich  were  as  well  matched  as  any  in  tlie 
kingdom,  were  of  diilerent  colours  and  sizes ; 
with  much  more  of  that  kind  of  wit,  the 
only  basis  of  wdiich  is  lying. 

But  what  wuU  appear  more  surprising  tc 
you,  madam,  was,,  that  the  curate's  wife 
who  being  lame,  had  more  use  of  the  coach 
than  my  Amelia,  (indeed,  she  seldom  went 
to  churf'b  in  s^iiy  other  manner,)  was  one  o. 
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my  b'ttercst  eu  eiTiics  on  the  occasion.  If 
she  had  ever  any  dispute  with  Amelia,  whicli 
all  the  sweetness  of  my  poor  girl  could  not 
Bometimes  avoid,  she  was  sure  to  introduce 
with  a  maUcious  sneer,  "Though  my  hus- 
band doth  not  keep  a  coach,  madam."  Nay, 
she  took  this  opportunity  to  uphraid  my 
wife  with  the  loss  ol"  her  fortune,  alleging, 
That  some  folks  might  have  had  as  good 
pretensions  to  a  coach  as  other  folks,  and  a 
better  to,  as  they  brought  a  better  fortune 
to  their  husbands,  but  that  all  people  had 
not  the  art  of  making  brick  without  straw. 

'  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  madam,  how 
I  can  remember  such  stuff,  which,  indeed, 
was  a  long  time  only  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment both  to  Amelia  and  myself;  but  we 
at  last  experienced  the  mischievous  nature 
of  envy,  and  that  it  tends  rather  to  produce 
tragical  than  comical  events.  My  neigh- 
bours noAV  began  to  conspire  against  me. 
They  nicknamed  me  in  derision,  the  squire 
farmer.  Whatever  I  bought,  I  was  sure  to 
buy  dearer,  and  when  I  sold,  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  cheaper  than  any  other.  In  fact, 
ihey  were  all  united ;  and  while  they  every 
day  committed  tresp9S3es  on  my  lands  with 
impunity,  if  any  of  my  cattle  escaped  into 
their  fields,  I  was  e?  iher  forced  to  enter  into 
a  law-suit,  or  to  iDuke  amends  four-fold  for 
the  damage  sus^^med. 

*  The  cons':rrji:ences  of  all  this  could  be  no 
other  than  that  ruin  which  ensued.  With- 
m>t  Wm'f  yo-j  with  particulars,  before  the 
fvcd  rV  if^j\  years,   I  became  involved  in  J 


debt  near  three  hundred  pounds,  more  than 
the  value  of  all  my  cflects.  My  landloiu 
seized  my  stock  for  rent ;  and  to  avoid  im- 
mediate confinement  in  prison,  I  was  forced 
to  leave  the  country,  with  ah  that  I  hold 
dear  in  the  world,  my  wile,  and  my  poor 
little  family. 

'  In  this  condition,  I  arrived  in  town  five 
or  six  days  ago.  I  had  just  taken  a  lodging 
in  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  had  wi'it  my 
dear  Amelia  word  where  she  might  find  uw.. 
when  she  had  settled  her  affairs  in  tlie  best 
manner  she  could.  That  very  evening,  as 
I  was  returning  home  from  the  coffee-house, 
a  fKay  happening  in  the  street,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  assist  the  injured  party,  when  I  was 
seized  by  the  watch,  and  after  being  con- 
fined all  night  in  the  round-house,  was  con- 
veyed in  the  morning  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  who  committed  me  hither  ;  wliere  1 
should  probably  have  starved,  had  I  not, 
from  your  hands,  found  a  most  unaccount- 
able preservation. — And  here  give  me  leave 
to  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Matthev/s,  that 
whatever  advantage  I  have  reaped  from 
your  misfortune,  I  sincerely  lament  it ;  nor 
would  I  have  purchased  any  relief  to  myself 
at  the  price  of  seeing  you  in  this  dreadful 
place.' 

He  spake  these  w^ords  with  great  tender- 
ness ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  consummatr; 
good  nature,  and  had  formerly  had  much 
affection  for  this  J^oung  lady ;  indeed,  m-ore 
tl^n  the  generality  of  people  are  capable 
oi  entertaming  for  any  person  whatsoever 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  very  mysterious  matter. 

Miss  INIatthews  did  not  in  the  least  fall 
ehort  of  JNIr.  Booth  in  expressions  of  tender- 
ness. Her  eyes,  the  most  eloquent  orators 
on  such  occasions,  exerted  their  utmost 
force ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
she  cast  a  look  as  languishingly  sweet  as 
ever  Cleopatra  gave  to  Antony.  In  real  fact, 
this  Mr.  I3ooth  had  been  her  first  love,  and 
had  m.ade  such  impressions  on  her  young 
heart,  which  the  learned  in  this  branch  of 
philosophy  affirm,  and  perhaps  truly,  are 
never  to  be  eradicated. 

When  Dooth  had  finished  his  story,  a  si- 
\enz3  ensjed  of  some  minutes;  an  interval 
vvl.ich  the  painter  wowld  describe  much 
celter  than  the  writer.  Some  readers,  may, 
however,  be  able  to  n».ake  pretty  pertinent 
conjectures,  by  Avhat  I  have  raid  above,  es- 
pecially wlieirthev  are  told  that  Miss  Mat- 
18 


thews  broke  the  silence  with  a  sigli,  and 
cried,  '  W^hy  is  Mr.  Booth  unwilling  to  alloAV 
me  the  happiness  of  thinking  my  misfor- 
tunes have  been  of  so  little  advantage  to 
him  ?  sure  the  happy  Amelia  would  not  be 
so  selfish  to  envy  me  that  pleasure.  No ; 
not  if  she  was  as  much  the  fondest  as  she  is 
the  happiest  of  women.' — '  Good  Heavens! 
madam,'  said  he,  '  do  you  call  my  poor 
Amelia  the  happiest  of  womer  ?' — '  Indeed 
I  do,'  answered  she,  briskly.  '  0,  Mr.  Booth  ! 
there  is  a  speck  of  white  in  ner  fortune, 
which  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  »f  a  sensible 
woman,  makes  her  full  amends  for  all  the 
crosses  which  can  attend  her — Perhaps  she 
may  not  be  sensible  of  it ;  but  if  it  had  been 
my  blessed  fate. — O,  Mr.  Booth !  could  I 
have  thought  when  we  were  first  acquainted 
that  the  most  agreeable  man  in  the  wo:iu. 
had  been  capable  of  making  the  kind,  .he 
tender,  the  affeciionatehusband — the  hnpp^ 
AmeJia,  in  those  days,  "^'as  unknown ;  J-,  en 
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ven  had  not  then  given  her  a  prospect  of  the 
Happiness  it  intended  her — but  yet  it  did  in- 
tend her ;  for  sure  there  is  a  fataUty  in  tiic 
affairs  of  love;  and  the  more  I  rellect  on 
my  own  Yik,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

0  Heavens  I  how  a  tliousand  little  circum- 
stances crowd  into  my  mind.  Wlicn  you 
lirst  marclied  into  our  town,  you  had  then 
the  colours  in  your  hand;  as  you  passed 
under  the  window  where  I  stood,  my  glove, 
by  accident,  dropped  into  the  street ;  you 
stooped,  took  up  my  glove,  and  putting  it 
upon  the  spike  belonging  to  your  colours, 
lifted  it  up  to  the  window.  Upon  this  a 
young  lady,  who  stood  by,  said,  "  So,  miss, 
the  young  officer  hath  accepted  your  clial- 
lenge."  I  blushed  tlien,  and  I  blush  now, 
when  I  co;iress  to  j^ou,  I  thought  you  the 
prettiest  young  fellow  I  had  ever  seen ;  and, 
upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you  was  then  the 
prettiest  youn^  fellow  in  the  world.' — Bootfi 
iiere  made  a  low  bow,  and  cried,  '  O,  dear 
madam,  how  ignorant  was  I  of  my  own 
iiappiness'' — 'Would  you  really  have 
tiiought  so  ?'  answered  she ;  '  however,  tliere 
is  some  politeness,  if  there  be  no  sincerity  in 
what  you  say.'  Here  tlie  governor  of  the 
enchanted  castle  interrupted  them,  and  en- 
tering the  room  without  any  ceremony,  ac- 
quainted tlie  lady  and  gentleman  that  it  was 
ocking-up  time ;  and  addressing  Booth  by 
the  name  of  captain,  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  please  to  have  a  bed  ;  adding,  that  he 
might  liave  one  in  tlie  next  room  to  the  lady, 
but  that  it  Avould  come  dear ;  for  that  lie 
never  let  a  bed  in  that  room  under  a  guinea, 
nor  could  he  afford  it  cheaper  to  his  father. 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  proposal ; 
out  Miss  Mattliews,  who  had  already  learnt 
some  of  the  ways  of  the  house,  said,  she  be- 
lieved Mr.  Booth  would  like  to  drink  a  glass 
of  something ;  upon  which  the  governor  im- 
mediately trumpeted  forth  the  praises  of  liis 
rack-punch,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
farther  commands,  presently  produced  a 
large  bowl  of  that  liquor. 

The  governor,  having  recommended  the 
goodness  of  his  punch  by  a  liearty  draught, 
began  to  revive  the  other  matter,  saying, 
that  lie  was  just  going  to  bed,  and  must  first 
lock  up. — '  But  suppose,'  said  Miss  Mat- 
tliews, with  a  smile,  '  the  captain  and  I 
should  have  a  mind  to  sit  up  all  niglit.' — 
'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the  governor ; 
'  but  I  expect  a  consideration  for  those  mat- 
ters. For  my  part,  I  don't  inquire  into 
what  doth  not  concern  me  ;  but  single  and 
double  are  two  things.    If  I  lock  up  double, 

1  expect  half  a  guinea;  and  I'm  sure  the 
captain  cannot  think  that's  out  of  the  way; 
It  is  but  the  price  of  a  bagnio.' 

Miss  Matthew^s'  face  became  the  colour 
of  scarlet  at  those  words — however,  she 
mustered  up  her  spirits,  and,  turning  to 
Uooth,  said,  '  AVhat  say  you,  captain  ?  for 


my  own  pai  ,  I  iiad  never  less  inclination  tfl 
sleep ;  which  hath  the  greater  charms  for 
you,  the  punch  or  the  pillow  :'  '  I  liope, 
madam,'  answered  Booth,  'you  liave  abet- 
ter opinion  ot^me,  than  to  doubt  my  prefer- 
ring Miss  Matthev»'s'  conversation  to  either.' 
'  I  assure  you,'  icplicd  she,  '  it  is  no  compU 
ment  to  you,  to  say,  I  prefer  yours  to  sleep 
at  thi'3  time.' 

I'lie  governor,  then,  having  received  liia 
fee,  departed ;  and,  turning  tfie  key,  left  the 
gentleman  and  the  lady  to  themselves. 

In  imitation  of  him,  we  will  lock  up,  like- 
wise, a  scene,  which  we  do  not  think  proper 
to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  any 
over  curious  readers  should  be  disappointed 
on  this  occasion,  we  will  recommend  such 
readers  to  the  apologies  with  wliich  certain 
gay  ladies  have  lately  been  pleased  to  oblige 
the  world,  where  they  will  possibly  f\m\ 
every  thing  recorded  tliat  passed  at  thL<» 
interval. 

But  though  we  decline  painting  tlie  scene, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  conceal  from  the 
world  the  frailty  of  Mr.  Booth,  or  of  his 
fair  partner,  who  certainly  passed  that  eve- 
ning in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  strict 
rules  of  virtue  and  chastity. 

To  say  the  truth,  we  are  much  more  con- 
cerned  for  the  behaviour  of  the  gentleman 
than  of  the  lady;  not  only  for  his  sake,  bu 
for  the  sake  of  the  best  woman  in  the  worl'_. 
whom  w^e  should  be  sorry  to  consider  as 
yoked  to  a  man  of  no  worth  nor  honour. 

We  desire,  therefore,  the  good-natured 
and  candid  reader  will  be  pleased  to  weigh 
attentively  the  several  unlucky  circumstances 
which  concurred  so  critically,  that  fortune 
seemed  to  have  used  her  utmost  endeavours 
to  ensnare  poor  Booth's  constancy.  Let 
the  reader  set  before  his  eyes  a  fine  young 
woman,  in  a  manner,  a  first  love,  conferring 
obligations,  and  using  every  art  to  soften, 
to  allure,  to  win,  and  to  enflame  ;  let  him 
consider  the  time  and  place ;  let  him  re- 
member that  Mr.  Booth  was  a  young  fellow, 
in  the  highest  vigour  of  life ;  and,  lastly^ 
let  him  add  one  single  circumstance — that 
the  parties  were  alone  together;  and  then, 
if  he  will  not  acquit  the  defendant,  he  mus» 
be  convicted ;  for  I  have  nothing  more  lo 
say  in  his  defence. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  latter  part  of  which,  we  expect,  wil  please  Ih* 
reader  better  than  thefortner. 

A  WHOLE  week  did  our  lady  and  gentle- 
man live  in  this  criminal  conversation,  in 
which  the  happiness  of  the  former  was  much 
more  perfect  than  that  of  the  latter;  for, 
though  the  charms  of  Miss  Matthews,  ant' 
her  excessive  endearments,  sometimes  lullet! 
every  thought  in  the  sweetlethargy  of  pien 
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5iirc;  yet,  in  i\\e  intervals!  of  his  fits,  his 
virtue  alarnii\l  and  roused  him,  and  hroiiirht 
the  image  of  poor  injured  Amelia  to  haunt 
and  torment  him.  In  iact,  if  we  rc<(ard  this 
world  only,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  either  perfectly  c;ood  or  com[)letely 
bad.  He  had  better  des-troy  his  conscience 
ihan  gently  wound  it.  The  many  hitt<,'r 
relieclions  which  every  bad  action  costs  a 
mind,  in  which  there  are  any  remains  of 
goodness,  are  not  la  be  compensated  by  the 
highest  pleasures  which  such  an  action  can 
produce. 

80  it  happened  to  Mr.  Booth.  Repent- 
ance never  failed  to  follow  his  transgres- 
sions ;  and  yet  so  perverse  is  our  judgment, 
and  so  slippery  is  the  descent  of  vice,  when 
once  we  are  entered  into  it,  ihe  same  crime 
which  he  now  repented  of,  became  a  reason 
for  his  doing  that  which  was  to  cause  his 
future  repentance  ;  and  he  continued  to  sin 
on,  because  he  had  begun.  His  repentance, 
however,  returned  still  heavier  and  heavier, 
till,  at  last,  it  flung  him  into  a  melancholy, 
which  Miss  Matthews  plainly  perceived, 
and  at  Avhich  she  could  not  avoid  expressing 
some  resentment  in  obscure  hints,  and  ironi- 
cal compliments  on  Amelia's  superiority  to 
her  whole  sex,  who  could  not  cloy  a  gay 
voung  fellow  by  many  years'  possession. 
She  would  then  repeat  the  compliments 
which  others  had  made  to  her  own  beauty — 
and  could  not  forbear  once  crying  out : 
*  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear  Billy,  1  believe  the 
chief  disadvantage  on  my  side  is  in  my  su- 
perior fondness  ;  for  love,  in  the  minds  of 
men,  hath  one  quality,  at  least,  of  a  fever, 
which  is  to  prefer  coldness  in  the  object. 
Confess,  dear  Will,  is  there  not  something 
vastly  refreshing  in  the  cool  air  of  a  prude.' 
—Booth  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  begged 
her  never  more  to  mention  Amelia's  name. 
— '  O,  Will,'  cries  she,  '  did  that  request 
[)roceed  from  the  motive  I  could  wish,  I 
should  be  the  happiest  of  woman-kind.' — 
'  You  would  not  sure,  madam,'  said  Booth, 
'  desire  a  sacrifice  which  I  must  be  a  vil- 
lain to  make  to  any  ?' '  Desire  !'  an- 
swered she ;  '  are  tlierc  any  bounds  to  the 
desires  of  love  ?  have  not  I  been  sacrificed  ? 
hath  not  my  first  love  been  torn  iVom  my 
bleeding  heart  ? — I  claim  a  prior  right — as 
tor  sacrifices,  I  can  make  them  too  ;  and 
would  sacrifice  the  whole  world  at  the  least 
rail  of  my  love.' 

Here   she   delivered   a  letter   to  Bootli, 
*vhich  she  had  received  within  an  lurur,  the 
contents  of  which  were  these. 
*'  Dearest  madam, 

"  Tho3e  only  who  truly  know  what  love 
is,  can  have  any  conception  of  the  horrors  I 
:e.t  at  hearing  of  your  confinement  at  niy 
arrival  in  town,  which  was  this  morning. 
I  immediately  sent  my  lawyer  to  inquire 
I'dte  the  particulars,  who  brought  me  the 


agreeable  r  ;ws  that  the  man,  wlioschcan  e 
bk)od  ousifil  not  to  be  valued  at  tiie  rate  (if 
a  single  iiair  of  yours,  is  entirely  out  of  ah 
danger,  and  that  you  mi<rht  be  admitted  to 
bail.  I  presently  ordere(l  liim  to  go  with 
two  of  my  tradesmen,  who  are  to  be  bound 
in  any  sum  lor  your  aj)pearance,  if  he 
should  be  mean  enough  to  pro.secute  you. 
Though  you  may  cxjject  my  attorney  with 
you  soon,  I  would  not  delay  sending  this,  ad 
I  hope  tlie  news  will  be  agreeable  to  you. 
My  chariot  will  attend  at  the  some  time  to 
carry  you  wherever  you  please.  You  may 
easily  guess  what  a  violence  I  hare  done  to 
myself  in  not  waiting  on  you  in  person  ; 
but  I,  who  know  your  delicacy,  ii^ared  it 
might  offend,  and  that  you  might  think  me 
ungenerous  enough  to  hope  from  your  dis- 
tress and  unhaj)piness  what  I  am  resolved 
to  owe  to  your  tree  gift  alone,  when  your 
good-nature  shall  induce  you  to  bestow  on 
me  what  no  man  living  can  merit.  I  beg 
you  will  pardon  all  the  contents  of"  this  hasty 
letter,  and  do  me  the  honour  of"  believing  me, 
"  Dearest  madam, 
"  Your  most  passionate  admirer, 

"And  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Damon." 

Booth  thought  he  had  somewhere  before 
seen  the  same  liand ;  but  in  his  present 
hurry  of  spirits  could  not  recollect  v/hose  it 
was  ;  nor  did  the  lady  give  him  any  time  for 
reflection  :  for  he  Lad  scarce  read  the  letter 
when  she  produced  a  little  bit  of  paper,  and 
cried  out,  '  Here,  sir,  here  are  the  contents 
which  he  fears  will  oflend  me.'  She  then 
put  a  bank-bill  of  a  hundred  pounds  into 
Mr.  Booth's  hand,  and  asked  him,  with  a 
smile,  if  he  did  not  think  she  had  reason  to 
be  offended  at  so  much  insolence  ? 

Before  Booth  could  return  any  answer, 
the  governor  arrived,  and  introduced  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  attorney,  whp  acquainted  the 
lady,  that  he  had  brought  her  discharge  from 
her  confinement,  and  that  a  chariot  waitcil 
at  the  door  to  attend  her  wherever  she 
pleased. 

She  received  the  discharge  from  Mr.  Ro 
gers,  and  said,  she  was  very  much  obliged 
to  the  gentleman  who  employed  him,  hut 
that  she  would  not  make  use  of  the  chariot, 
as  she  had  no  notion  of  leaving  that  wretch- 
ed place  in  a  triuniphant  manner ;  in  which 
resolution,  when  the  attorney  found  her  ob- 
stinate, he  withdrew,  as  did  the  governor, 
with  many  bows,  and  as  many  ladyships. 

They  v/ere  no  sooner  gone,  than  Booth 
asked  the  lady,  why  she  should  refuse  the 
chariot  of  a  gentleman  who  had  behaved 
with  such  excessiv=».  respect?  She  looked 
earnestly  upon  him,  and  cried,  '  How  un* 
kind  is  that  question!  do  you  imagine  J 
would  go  and  leave  you  in  such  a  situation: 
Thou  knowest  but  little  of  Calista.  Why.  dt 
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you  think  I  would  accept  tliis  luindrccl 
pounds  from  a  man  I  dislike,  unless  it  was 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  man  1  love  ?  I  insist 
an  your  taking  it  as  your  >wn,  and  using 
wliatcver  you  want  of  it.' 

Booth  protested  in  the  solemnest  manner, 
tiiat  he  would  not  touch  a  shillingof  it,  say- 
ing, he  had  already  received  too  many  obli- 
gations at  her  hands,  and  more  than  ever 
he  shoidd  be  able,  he  feared,  to  repay. 
'How  unkind,'  answered  she,  'is  every  word 
you  say.  Why  will  you  mention  obliga- 
tions? Love  never  confers  any.  It  doth  every 
thing  for  its  own  sake.  I  am  not  therefore 
obliged  to  the  man  whose  passion  makes 
him  generous  ;  for  I  feel  how  inconsiderable 
tiie  whole  world  would  appear  to  me,  if  I 
could  throw  it  after  my  heart.' 

Much  more  of  this  kind  passed,  she  still 
pressinjTf  the  bank  note  upon  him,  and  he  as 
absolutely  refusing,  till  Booth  left  the  lady 
to  dress  herself,  and  went  to  walk  in  the  area 
)f  the  prison 

Miss  Matthews  now  applied  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  know  by  what  means  she  might  pro- 
cure the  captain  his  liberty.  Tlie  governor 
answered,  '  As  he  cannot  get  bail,  it  will  be 
a  difficult  matter ;  and  money,  to  be  sure, 
there  must  be  ;  for  people,  no  doubt,  expect 
to  touch  on  tliese  occasions.  When  pri- 
soners have  not  wherewithal  as  the  law  re- 
quires to  entitle  themselves  to  justice,  why, 
they  must  be  beholden  to  other  people  to 
give  them  their  liberty;  and  people  will  not,  to 
be  sure,  suffer  others  to  be  beholden  to  them 
for  nothing,  whereof  there  is  good  reason; 
for  how  should  we  all  live  if  it  was  not  for 
these  things?' — 'Well,  well,'  said  she,  'and 
how  nuich  will  it  cost?' — '  How  much !'  an- 
swered he, — '  How  much ! — why,  let  me 
see.' — Here  he  hesitated  some  time,  and 
then  answered,  '  That  for  five  guineas  he 
would  undertake  to  procure  the  captain  his 
discharge.'  That  being  the  sum  which  he 
computed  to  remain  in  the  lady's  pocket; 
for  as  to  the  gentleman's,  he  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  emptiness  of  it. 

Miss  Matthews,  to  whom  money  was  as 
dirt,  (indeed  she  may  be  thought  not  to  have 
known  the  value  of  it,)  delivered  him  tlie 
hank  bill,  and  bid  him  get  it  changed  ;  '  ibr 
if  the  whole.'  says  she, '  will  procure  him  his 
liberty,  he  shall  have  it  this  evening.' 

'  The  whole,  madam,'  answered  the  go- 
vernor, as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  liis 
breath ;  for  it  almost  forsook  him  at  the  sight 
of  the  black  word  hundred.  '  No,  no — there 
might  be  people  indeed — but  I  am  not  one 
of  those.  A  lumdred  !  no,  nor  nothing  like 
it. — As  for  myself,  as  I  said.  I  will  be  con- 
tent with  five  guineas,  and  I  am  sure  that's 
title  enough.  What  other  people  will  ex 
pect,  I  cannot  exactly  say. — To  be  sure  his 
worship's  clerk  will  expect  to  tcnich  pretty 
handsomely  ;  as  for  his  v;orship  himself,  he 


never  touches  any  tiling,  that  is.  not  to  speai 
of;  but  then  the  constable  will  expect  S(;rae- 
thing,  and  the  watchmen  must  have  some- 
thing, and  tlie  lawyer  on  both  sides,  they 
must  have  their  li:es  Ibr  finishing.' — '  Well, 
said  she,  '  I  leave  all  to  you.  Il'  it  cosis  m« 
twenty  pounds  I  will  liave  him  discharged 
this  afternoon. — But  you  must  give  his  dis- 
charge into  my  hands,  without  letting  the 
captain  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.' 

I'he  governor  promised  to  obey  her  com 
mands  in  every  particular ;  nay,  he  was  so 
very  industrious,  that  though  dinner  was 
just  then  coming  upon  the  table,  at  her 
earnest  request  he  set  out  immediately  on 
the  purpose,  and  went,  as  he  said,  in  pursuit 
of  the  lawyer. 

All  the  other  company  assembled  at  ths 
table  as  usual,  where  poor  Booth  was  the 
only  person  out  of  spirits.  This  was  im- 
puied  by  all  present  to  a  wrong  cause ;  nay, 
Miss  Matthews  herself  either  could  not  or 
v/ould  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  thing 
deeper  than  the  despair  of  being  speedily 
discharged,  that  lay  heavy  on  his  mind. 

However  the  mirth  of  the  rest,  and  a 
pretty  liberal  quantity  of  punch,  which  he 
sv/allowed  after  dinner,  (for  Miss  Matthews 
had  ordered  a  very  large  bowl  at  her  own 
expense,  to  entertain  the  good  company  at 
her  llirewell,)  so  far  exhilarated  his  spirits, 
th-at,  v/hen  the  young  lady  and  he  retired  to 
their  tea,  he  had  all  the  marks  of  gayety  in 
his  countenance,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  willi 
good  humour. 

The  gentleman  and  lady  had  spent  about 
two  hours  in  tea  and  conversation,  when 
the  governor  returned,  and  privately  deli- 
vered to  the  lady  tlie  discharge  for  her 
friend,  and  the  sum  of  eighty-two  pounds 
five  shillings ;  the  rest  having  been,  he  said, 
disbursed  in  the  business,  of  which  he  was 
ready  at  any  time  to  render  an  exact  ac- 
count. 

Miss  Matthews  being  arrain  alone  with 
Mr.  Booth,  she  put  the  discharge  inio  hi>s 
hands,  desiring  him  to  ask  her  no  questions; 
and  adding,  'I  think,  sir,  we  have  neither 
of  us  now  any  thing  moie  to  do  at  this 
place.'  She  then  sunmioned  tlie  governor, 
and  ordered  a  bill  of  that  day's  expense, 
for  long  scores  were  not  usual  there ;  anci 
at  the  same  time  ordered  a  hackney-coach, 
without  having  yet  determined  whither  she 
should  go,  but  l\diy  determined  she  wa*^, 
wherever  she  ■went,  to  take  Mr.  Booth  with 
her. 

The  governor  was  now  approaching  with 
a  long  roll  of  paper,  when  a  liiint  voice  was 
heard  to  cry  out  hastily,  'Where  is  her' — • 
and  presently  a  female  spectre,  all  pale  and 
breathless,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  fel, 
into  Mr.  Booth's  arms,  where  she  immedi 
ately  fainted  away. 

Bootli  made  a  shift  to  support  his  lovCiy 
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n".;rili?n;  tno\ii;]»  lirt  qs  iiiinsclf  in  ;i  coiuli- 
l\;)ii  very  litUi-'  (liU'c^iit  from  hers.  Miss 
Matthews,  likewise,  whopresc.Uly  recollect- 
eil  the  face  of  Amelia,  was  striicic  motion- 
less with  the  surprise ;  nay,  tiie  governor 
liimself,  tlioufj^h  not  easily  moved  at  si<rlits 
of  horror,  stood  agnast,  and  neither  ofl'ered 
U)  speak  nor  stir. 

llqppily  lor  Ameha,  tlic  <j^overness  of  tiie 
mansion  liad,  out  of  curiosity,  followed  lier 
into  the  room,  and  was  the  only  useful  per- 
son present  on  th'S  occasion  ;  she  immedi- 
ately called  for  water,  and  ran  to  the  lady's 
assistance,  fell  to  looscnini^  lier  stays,  and 
performed  all  the  offices  proper  at  such  a 
season ;  which  had  so  o;ood  an  effect,  that 
Amelia  soon  recovered  the  disorder  which 
the  violent  agitation  of  her  spirits  had 
caused,  and  found  herself  alive  and  awake 
in  her  husband's  arms. 

Some  tender  caresses,  and  a  soft  whisper 
or  two  passed  privately  between  Booth  and 
liis  lady;  nor  was  it  without  great dilEculty, 
that  poor  Amelia  put  some  restraint  on  her 
fondness,  in  a  place  so  improper  for  a  ten- 
der interview.  She  now  cast  her  eyes  round 
the  room,  and  fixing  them  on  Miss  Mat- 
thews, who  stood  like  a  statue,  she  soon 
recollected  her,  and  addressing  her  by  her 
name,  said,  '  Sure  madam,  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  those  features ;  though  meeting 
you  here  might  almost  make  me  suspect  my 
memory.' 

Miss  Matthews's  face  was  now  all  covered 
with  scarlet.  The  reader  may  easily  believe 
she  was  on  no  account  pleased  with  Amelia's 
presence ;  indeed,  she  expected  from  her 
some  of  those  insults,  of  which  virtuous  wo- 
men are  generally  so  liberal  to  a  trail  sister ; 
but  she  was  mistaken ;  Amelia  was  not  one 

Who  thought  the  nation  ne'er  would  thrive, 
Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive. 

Her  virtue  could  support  itself  Vv^ith  its  own 
intrinsic  worth,  without  borrowing  any  as- 
sistance from  the  vices  of  other  women ;  and 
bhe  considered  their  natural  infirmities  as 
the  objects  of  pity,  not  of  contempt  or  ab- 
horrence. 

When  Amelia,  therefore,  perceived  the 
visible  confusion  in  Miss  Matthews,  she  pre- 
sently called  to  remembrance  some  stories, 
which  she  had  imperfectly  heard  ;  for,  as 
she  was  not  naturally  attentive  to  scandal, 
and  had  kept  very  little  company  since  her 
rsturn  to  England,  she  Avas  far  from  being 
a  ni.».ress  of  the  lady's  whole  history.  How- 
ever, sr.e  had  heard  enough  to  impute  her 
confusion  to  he  right  cause;  she  advanced 
t  J  her,  and  to.d  her,  she  was  extremely  sorry 
to  meet  her  in  such  a  place,  but  hoped  that 
no  very  great  misfortune  was  the  occasion 
(if  it. 

Miss  Matthews  began,  by  degrees,  to 
•ei'.over  her  spii-its.  S*^  c  answered,  with  a 
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reserved  air,  '  I  am  mucli  obliged  to  you, 
madam,  lor  your  concern  ;  we  are  all  .'iablc 
to  misfortunes  in  this  world.  Indeed,  I  know 
not  why  I  should  be  much  ashamed  of  being 
in  any  place,  where  I  am  in  such  good  corn 
panv.' 

liere  Booth  interposed.  lie  iiad  bc.Q)re 
acfiuainted  Amelia,  in  a  whisper,  that  hi« 
conlinement  wa*s  at  an  end.  '  The  unforlu 
nate  accident,  my  dear,'  said  he,  '  wliich 
brought  this  young  lady  to  this  melancholy 
place,  is  entirely  determined;  and  she  is 
now  as  absolutely  at  lier  liberty  as  myself.' 

Amelia,  imputing  the  extreme  coldness 
and  reserve  of  the  lady  to  the  cause  already 
mentioned,  advanced  still  more  and  more, 
in  proportion  as  she  drew  back ;  till  the 
governor,  who  had  withdrawn  some  time, 
returned,  and  acquainted  Miss  Matthews 
that  her  coach  was  at  the  door ;  upon  which, 
the  company  soon  separated.  Amelia  and 
Booth  went  together  in  Amelia's  coach,  and 
poor  Miss  Matthews  was  obliged  to  retire 
alone,  after  having  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  governor,  which,  in  one  day  only,  ha'i 
amounted  to  a  pretty  considerable  sum  ;  for 
he,  with  great  dexterity,  proportioned  the 
bills  to  the  abilities  of  his  guests. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  wonderful  to  some 
readers,  that  Miss  Matthews  should  liave 
maintained  that  cold  reserve  towards  Ame- 
lia, so  as  barely  to  keep  within  the  rules  of 
civility,  instead  of  embracing  an  opportu- 
nity, which  seemed  to  offer,  of  gaining  some 
degree  of  intimacy  with  a  wife,  whose  hus- 
band she  was  so  fond  of;  but,  besides  that, 
her  spirits  were  entirely  disconcerted  by  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  a  disappointment ; 
and  besides  the  extreme  liorrors  which  she- 
conceived  at  the  presence  of  her  rival,  there 
is,  I  believe,  something  so  outrageously  sus- 
picious in  the  nature  ot  all  vice,  especially 
when  joined  with  any  great  degree  of  pride,, 
that  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  imagine 
privy  to  our  failings,  are  intolerable  to  us. 
and  we  are  apt  to  aggravate  iheii*  opinions 
to  our  disadvantage  fiir  beyond  the  reality. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Contcdning  tcise  obsei-valions  of  the    author y  and 
other  matters. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  and  certain  rules  tor 
happiness,  or,  indeed,  to  jud^e,  with  any 
precision,  of  the  happiness  of  others,  from 
the  knowledge  of  external  circumstances. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  speck  of  b.ack 
in  the  brightest  and  gayest  co.ours  of  for- 
tune, which  contaminates  and  deadens  the 
whole.  On  the  contrary,  when  all  witliou . 
looks  dark  and  dismal,  there  is  often  a  secrf  t 
ray  of  light  within  tlie  mind,  which  i'lrns 
every  tlimg  to  real  joy  and  gladnesji. 
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I  havo  in  le  course  of  my  life  seen  many 
K'>asions  to  lake  this  observation ;  and  Mr. 
Booth  was  it  present  a  very  pregnant  in- 
stance of  iti]  truth. — He  was  just  delivered 
from  a  prison,  and  in  the  possession  of  iiis 
beloved  wife  and  children;  and,  (whicli 
might  be  imagined  greatly  to  augment  his 
joy,)  fortune  had  done  all  this  for  him  within 
an  hour,  without  givincT  him  the  least  warn- 
mg  or  reasonable  expectation  of  this  strange 
reverse  in  his  circumstances;  and  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  there  were  very  Ccw  men  in 
the  world  more  seriously  miserable  than  lie 
was  at  this  instant.  A  deep  melancholy 
seized  his  mind,  and  cold  damp  sweats 
overspread  his  person,  so  tliat  he  was  scarce 
animated ;  and  poor  Amelia,  instead  of  a 
ibnd  warm  husband,  bestowed  her  caresses 
on  a  dull  lifeless  lump  of  clay.  He  endea- 
voured, however,  at  first,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  conceal  what  lie  felt,  and  attempted, 
what  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  happy  man,  but  he  found  no  sup- 
ply of  spirits  to  carry  on  this  deceit,  and 
would  have  probably  sunk  under  his  at- 
tempt, had  not  poor  Amelia's  simplicity 
helped  him  to  another  fallacy,  in  v/hich  he 
had  much  better  success. 

This  worthy  woman  very  plainly  perceiv- 
ed the  disorder  in  her  husband ^s  i/iind  ;  and 
having  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  it,  espe- 
cially when  she  saw  the  tears  stand  in  his  \ 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  his  children,  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  embracing  him 
with  rapturouo  fondness,  cried  out,  'My  dear 
Billy,  let  nothing  make  you  uneasy.  Heaven 
will,  I  doubt  not,  provide  for  us  and  these 
poor  babes.  Great  fortunes  are  not  neces- 
sary to  happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
level  my  mird  witli  any  state ;  and  for  those 
poor  Uttle  things,  Avhatever  condition  of 
life  we  breed  them  to,  that  will  be  sufH- 
."ient  to  m.aintain  them  in.  How  many 
thousands  abound  in  affluence,  whose  for- 
tunes are  much  lower  than  ours !  for  it  is 
not  from  nature,  but  fi:om  education  and 
habit,  that  our  wants  are  chiefiy  derived. 
Make  yourself  easy,  therefore,  my  dear  love, 
for  you  have  a  wife  who  will  think  herself 
happy  with  you,  and  endeavour  to  make 
vou  so  in  any  situation.  Fear  nothing, 
Billy,  industry  will  always  provide  us  a 
wholesome  meal ;  and  I  will  take  care,  that 
neatness  and  cheerfulness  shall  make  it  a 
pleasant  one.' 

Booth  presently  took  the  cue  which  she 
had  given  him.  He  fixed  liis  eyes  on  her 
for  a  minute  Avith  great  earnestness  and  in- 
expressible tenderness:  and  then  cried,  '6, 
my  Amelia,  liowmuch  are  you  my  superior 
«i  every  perfection!  liow  Avise,  how  great, 
^ow"  noble  are  your  sentiments  !  Avhy  can  I 
not  imitate  Avhat  I  so  much  admire  ?  Avhy 
can  I  not  look  with  your  constancy,  on  those 
aeax  little  pieiges  of  our  love  ?     All   my 


philosopTiy  is  baflkd  Avith  tlie  thought  tha 
my  Amelia's  children  are  to  struggle  Avit.h  a 
cruel,  hard,  unfeeling  world,  and  to  butiei 
those  Avaves  of  fortune  Avhich  have  over 
whelmed  their  father. — Here  I  OAvn  I  Avant 
firmness,  and  am  not  Avithout  an  excuse  for 
Avanting  it;  for  am  I  not  the  cruel  cause  of 
all  your  wretchedness?  have  I  not  stepped 
bctAveen  you  and  fortune,  and  been  the  cursed 
obstacle  to  all  your  greatness  and  iia])piness"" 

'  Say  not  so,  my  love,'  ansAvered  slic. 
'  Great  I  might  iiave  ocen,  but  never  ha])py 
Avith  any  other  man.  Indeed,  dear  Billy,  I 
laugh  at  the  fears  you  formerly  raised  in 
me ;  Avhat  seemed  so  terrible  at  a  distance, 
now  it  approaches  nearer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  bugbear, — and  let  this  cxjmfort 
you,  that  I  kiok  on  myself  at  this  day  -dh 
the  happiest  of  AA^omen ;  nor  have  I  done 
any  thin^  Avhich  I  do  not  rejoice  in,  and 
Avould,  if  I  had  the  gift  of  prescience,  do 
again.' 

Booth  AA^as  so  overcome  Avith  this  beha 
viour,  that  he  had  no  Avords  to  ansAver.    Tu 
say  the  truth,  it  Avas  difficult  to  find  any 
Avorthy  of  the  occasion.     He   threw  him 
self  prostrate  at  her  fi^et,  whence  poor  Amc 
lia  AA^as  forced  to  use  all  her  strength  as 
Avell  as  entreaties  to  raise  and  place  him  in 
his  chair. 

Such  is  CA'crthe  fortitude  of  perfect  inno 
cence,  and  such  the  depression  of  gui't  in 
minds  not  utterly  abandoned.  Booth  was 
naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper;  nor  Avould 
any  such  apprehensions  as  lie  mentioned 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  restrained  his 
joy  at  meeting  Avith  his  Amelia.  In  fact,  o 
reflection  on  the  injury  he  hml  done  her  Avas 
the  sole  cause  of  his  grief  This  it  Avas  that 
enervated  his  heart,  and  thrcAV  him  into  ago- 
nies, AAdiich  all  that  profusion  of  lieroic  ten- 
derness that  the  most  excellent  of  women 
intended  for  his  comfort,  served  only  to 
heighiv^/  and  aggravate:  as  the  more  she 
rose  in  his  admiration,  the  more  she  quick- 
ened his  sense  of  his  OAvn  unAA'orthiness. 

After  a  disagreeable  evening,  the  first  of 
that  kind  that  he  had  CA'er  passed  AA'ith  his 
Amelia,  in  AA'hich  he  had  the  utmost  ditli- 
culty  to  force  a  little  cheerfulness,  and  in 
Avhich  her  S])irits  Avere  at  length  OA'erpoAA'- 
ered  by  discerning  the  oppression  on  his, 
they  retired  to  rest,  or  rather  to  misery, 
Avhicli  need  not  be  described. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Booth 
beflfan  to  recover  a  little  from  liis  melan- 
choly, and  to  taste  the  company  of  his 
children.  He  noAV  first  thought  of  inquiring 
of  Amelia,  by  Avhat  means  she  liad  disco- 
A'cred  the  ]ilaceof  his  confinement.  Amelia, 
after  gently  rebuking  liim  for  not  having 
himself  acquainted  her  with  it,  informcii 
him,  that  it  Avas  knoAvn  alloA^erthe  country, 
and  that  she  had  traced  the  original  of  it  *.o 
her  sister  ;  Avho  had  spread  the  news  v/itii  a 
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malicious  joy,  ar  d  ndiled  a  circumslancc 
wliich  u'()ul([  Jiavc  lVi«j;litcn(ul  licr  to  (h-alli, 
had  not  her  knowledge  of  liiin  made  her 
give  little  credit  to  it,  which  was,  that  he 
was  committed  for  imirder.  IJut  thouirh 
BJie  had  discredited  this  i)art,  she  said,  th;it 
not  hearing  Irom  iiim,  during  several  suc- 
cessive posts,  made  her  too  apprehensive  of 
the  rest;  tiiat  she  got  a  conveyance,  there- 
fore, for  herself  and  children  to  Salisbury  ; 
from  whence  tiie  stage  coach  had  brought 
them  to  town,  and  having  deposited  the 
children  at  liis  lodging,  of  which  lie  had 
sent  her  an  account  on  his  first  arrival  in 
^own,  she  took  a  hack,  and  came  directly  to 
»he  prison  where  slie  heard  he  "was,  and 
Kvhcre  she  found  him. 

Booth  excused  himself,  and  with  truth,  as 
lo  his  not  having  writ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had 
writ  twice  from  the  prison,  though  he  had 
mentioned  nothing  of  his  confinement;  but 
aS  he  sent  away  his  letters  after  nine  at  night, 
tlie  fellow,  to  whom  they  were  intrusted, 
had  burnt  them  both  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting the  twopence  in  his  own  pocket,  or 
rather  in  the  pocket  of  the  keeper  of  the 
next  gin-shop. 

As  to  the  account  which  Amelia  gave 
him,  it  served  rather  to  raise  than  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  He  began  to  suspect  that 
some  person  had  seen  both  him  and  Miss 
Matthews  together  in  the  prison,  and  had 
confounded  her  case  with  his  ;  and  this  the 
circumstance  of  murder  made  the  more  pro- 
bable. But  who  this  person  should  be,  he 
could  not  guess.  After  giving  himself  there- 
fore some  pains  in  forming  conjectures  to  no 
purpose,  he  was  forced  to  rest  contented 
with  his  ignorance  of  the  real  truth. 

Two  or  three  days  now  passsd  without 
producing  any  thing  remarkable  ;  unless  it 
tvere,  that  Booth  more  and  more  recovered 
his  spirits,  and  had  now  almost  regained  his 
former  degree  of  cheerfulness,  when  the  fol- 
lowingletter arrived, againtotormenthim  : — 

'  Dear  Billy, 

'  To  convince  you  lam  the  most  reason- 
able of  v/omcn,  1  have  given  you  up  three 
whole  days  to  the  unmolested  possession  of 
my  fortunate  riv^al ;  I  can  refrain  no  longer 
from  letting  you  know,  that  I  lodge  in  Dean- 
street,  not  far  from  the  church,  at  the  sign 
of  the  PeUcaii  and  Trumpet;  where  I  ex- 
pect this  evening  to  see  you. — Believe  me, 
I  am  ■v'^ith  more  affection  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  world  can  be, 
~    '  My  dear  Billy, 

'  Your  aflectionate, 
Fond,  doating, 

'  F   Matthews.' 

Booth  tore  tl  e  letter  with  rage,  and  threw 
It  Into  the  fire;  resolving  never  to  visit  the 
lady  uiorc,  unless  it  was  to  pay  her  trie 


money  she  had  lent  him,  which  lie  was  de- 
termined to  do  the  very  first  opportmiity; 
for  it  was  not  at  present  in  Jiis  power. 

This  letter  threw  him  l)ack  into  liis  fit  oi 
dejection,  in  which  he  had  not  continued 
long,  wiiena  j)acket  from  the  eountrv  brought 
him  the  following  from  his  iiieiid  Dr.  llar- 
ris(  n : 

Lyons,  Jammn/  21,  N.  S. 
^'  Sir, 

■■'Though  I  am  now  on  my  return  home 
I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  communicate  to 
you  some  news  I  have  heard  from  England, 
which  gives  me  much  uneasiness,  and  con- 
cerning v/hich  I  can  indeed  deliver  my  sen- 
timents with  much  more  ease  this  way  than 
any  other.  In  my  answer  to  your  last,  I 
very  freely  gave  you  my  opinion,  in  which 
it  was  my  misfortune  to  disapprove  of  every 
step  you  had  taken  ;  but  those  were  all  par- 
donable errors.  Can  you  be  so  partial  to 
yourself,  upon  cool  and  sober  reflection,  to 
think  wliat  I  am  going  to  mention  is  so.''  I 
promise  you,  it  appears  to  me  a  folly  of  so 
monstrous  a  kind,  that,  had  I  iieard  it  from 
any  but  a  person  of  tlie  highest  honour,  I 
should  have  rejected  it  as  utterly  incredible. 
I  hope  you  already  guess  what  I  am  about 
to  name ;  since.  Heaven  forbid,  your  con- 
duct should  afford  you  any  choice  of  such 
gross  instances  of  weakness.  In  a  word, 
then,  you  have  set  up  an  equipage.  What 
shall  I  invent  in  your  excese,  either  to  others 
or  to  myself?  In  truth,  I  can  find  no  ex 
cuse  for  you,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  certain 
you  can  find  none  for  yourself.  I  must  deal 
therefore  very  plainly  and  sincerely  with 
you.  Vanity  is  always  conteiPxptible ;  but 
when  joined  with  dishonesty,  it  becomes 
odious  and  detestable.  At  whose  expense 
are  you  to  support  this  equipage  ?  Is  it  not 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  others?  and  will 
it  not  finally  end  in  that  of  your  poor  wife 
and  children  ?  you  know  you  are  two  years 
in  arrears  to  me.  If  I  could  impute  this  to 
any  extraordinary  or  common  accident,  I 
think  I  should  never  have  rneiitioned  it: 
but  I  will  not  suflfer  my  money  to  sup])ort 
the  ridiculous,  and,  I  mus*  say,  criminal 
vanity  of  any  one.  I  expect,  •*^herefore,  to 
find,  at  ni}'-  return,  that  you  have  either  dis- 
charged my  wdiole  debt,  or  your  equipage. 
Let  me  beg  you  seriously  to  consider  your 
circumstances  and  condition  in  life,  and  to 
remember  that  your  situation  will  not  jus- 
tify any  the  least  unnecessary  expense. 
Simply  to  be  poor,  says  my  favourite  Gieek 
historian,  n-as  not  held  scandalous  hy  the  wise 
Athenians,  but  highly  so,  to  oive  that  poverty 
to  our  own  indiscretion.  Present  my  affec- 
tions to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  be  assured,  that  I 
shall  not,  withoijt  great  reason,  and  gi'ea 
pain  too,  ever  cease  to  be, 

"  Your  most  toithful  friend, 

"  R.  Harrisoit  ** 
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Hal  tlii;5  'cttor  com  3  at  any  otlicr  time  it 
would  liav^c  given  Booth  the  most  sensible 
alHiction ;  but  so  totally  had  tlic  alliiir  of 
Miss  Matthews  possessed  his  mind,  that, 
like  a  man  in  the  most  raging  fit  of  the  gout, 
he  was  scarce  capable  of  any  additional 
torture ;  nay,  he  even  made  an  use  of  this 
latter  epistle,  as  it  served  to  account  to 
Amelia  for  that  concern  Avhich  he  really  felt 
on  another  account.  The  poor  deceived 
lady,  therefore,  applied  herself  io  give  him 
comfort  where  he  least  wanted  it.  She 
said,  he  might  easily  i)erccive  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  misrepresented  to  the  doctor, 
who  would  not,  she  was  sure,  retain  the  least 
ano-er  a^-ainst  him  when  he  knew  the  real 
truth. 

After  a  short  conversation  on  this  subject, 
in  which  Booth  appeared  to  be  greatly  con- 
Boled  by  the  arguments  of  his  wife,  they 
parted.  He  went  to  take  a  walk  in  the  park, 
and  she  remained  at  home,  to  prepare  him 
his  dinner. 

He  was  no  sooner  departed  than  his  little 
boy,  not  quite  six  years  old,  said  to  Amelia, 
'  La  !  mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with 
poor  papa,  what  makes  him  look  so  as  if 
he  was  going  to  cry  ?  he  is  not  half  so  merry 
as  he  used  to  be  in  the  country.'  Amelia 
answered,  '  Oh !  my  dear,  your  papa  is 
only  a  little  thoughtful,  he  will  be  merry 
again  soon.'  Then  k)oking  fondly  on  her  chil- 
dren, she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and 
cried,  '  Oh,  Heavens  !  what  have  these  poor 
little  infants  done  ?  why  will  the  barbarous 
world  endeavour  to  starve  them,  by  depriv- 
ing us  of  our  only  friend? — O,  my  dear,  your 
father  is  ruined,  and  we  undone  !'  The 
children  presently  accompanied  their  mo- 
ther's tears,  and  the  daughter  cried,  '  AA'^hy, 
will  any  body  hurt  poor  papa?  hath  he 
done  any  harm  to  any  body?' — '  No,  my 
dear  child,'  said  the  mother,  '  he  is  the 
best  man  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they 
hate  him.'  Upon  which  the  boy,  who  was 
extremely  sensible  at  his  years,  answered, 
'  Nay,  mamma,  how  can  that  be  ?  have  not 
you  often  told  me,  that  if  I  was  good,  every 
"body  would  love  me  ?' — '  All  good  people 
will,'  answered  she.  '  Why  don't  they  love 
papa,  then?'  replied  the  child,  '  for  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  good.' — '  So  they  do,  my 
dear,'  said  the  mother,  'but there  are  more 
bad  people  in  the  workl,  and  they  will  hate 
you  lor  your  goodness.' — '  Why,  then,  bad 
j)eople,'  cries  the  child,  '  are  .oved  by  more 
than  the  good.' — '  No  matter  for  that,  my 
dear,'  said  she,  '  the  love  of  one  good  per- 
son is  more  wortli  having,  than  that  of  a 
thousand  wicked  ones :  nay,  if  there  was  no 
such  person  in  the  world,  still  you  must  be 
a  good  boy  ;  for  there  is  one  in  Heaven  who 
will  love  you,  and  his  love  is  better  ibr  you 
Jian  that  of  all  mankinc' 
This  bttle  dialogue,  wc  are  aj^prehensive. 


will  be  read  with  contempt  by  many ;  hi 
deed,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  w<  rib 
recording,  was  it  not  for  the  excellent  ex 
ample  which  Amelia  here  gives  to  all  mo 
thcrs.  This  amiable  woman  never  let  a  day 
pass,  without  instructing  her  cliildren  in 
some  lesson  of  religion  and  morality.  B^ 
which  means  slie  Jiad,  in  their  tender  minds, 
so  strongly  annexed  the  ideas  of  fear  ana 
shame  to  every  idea  of  evil  of  wliich  they 
were  susceptible,  that  it  must  require  great 
])ains  and  length  of  habit  to  separate  them. 
Though  she  was  the  tenderest  of  mothers, 
she  never  suffered  any  symptom  of  malevo- 
lence to  show  itself  in  their  most  trifbng  ac- 
tions without  discouragement,  witliout  re- 
buke ;  and,  if  it  broke  forth  with  any  ran- 
cour, without  punishment.  In  which  she 
had  such  success,  that  not  the  least  marks  oi 
pride,  envy,  malice,  or  spite,  discovered  itseh 
in  any  of  their  little  words  or  deeds. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Amelia  appears  in  no  v.nav.xiahle  light. 

Amelia,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
girl,  who  was  their  only  servant,  liad  drest 
her  dinner  ;  and  she  had  likewise  drest  her 
self  as  neat  as  any  lady,  who  had  a  regular 
set  of  servants,  could  hav^e  done  ;  when 
Booth  returned,  and  brought  with  him  his 
friend  James,  whom  lie  had  met  v/ith  in  the 
park  ;  and  who,  as  Booth  absolutel}''  refused 
to  dine  away  from  his  wile,  to  whom  lie  liaa 
promised  to  return,  liad  invited  himself  to 
dine  with  him.  Amelia  had  none  of  thai 
paltry  pride  which  possesses  so  many  of  her 
sex,  and  which  disconcerts  their  tempers, 
and  gives  them  the  air  and  looks  of  furies, 
if  their  husbands  bring  in  an  unexpected 
guest,  without  giving  them  timely  warning 
to  provide  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  vanity. 
Amelia  received  her  husband's  friend  with 
the  utmost  complaisance  and  good  humour  ; 
she  made  indeed  some  apology  f{)r  the  home- 
liness of  her  dinner ;  but  it  was  politely 
turned  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  James's 
friendship,  which  could  carry  him  where  he 
was  sure  of  being  so  ill  entertained  ;  and 
gave  not  the  least  hint  how  magnificently 
she  would  have  provided  had  she  expected 
the  favour  cf  so  much  good  company.  A 
phrase  which  is  generally  meant  to  contain 
not  only  an  apolo(i:y  lor  the  lady  of  the  house, 
but  a  tacit  satire  on  her  guests  for  their  in 
trusion,  and  is  at  least  a  strong  insinuation 
that  they  are  not  welcome. 

Amelia  failed  not  to  enquire MEiryearnesti.y 
after  her  old  friend  Mrs.  James,  former.y 
Miss  Bath,  and  was  very  sorry  to  find  thai 
^he  was  not  in  town.  The  truth  was,  as 
James  had  married  out  of  a  violent  liking 
of,  or  appetite  to,  lier  person,  possessioa 
had  surfeited  liim,  and  he  was  now  grown 
so  heartilv  tired  of  his  wife    th.it  she  hafl 
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wry  litllo  ol  lii.s  company ;  she  was  lorcml 
ihcixl'ore  to  content  liersell"  with  l)eing  tlie 
inistres!»  of  a  large  house  and  equipage  in 
the  country,  ten  months  in  the  year  hy  her- 
seil'.  The  other  two  he  inchilged  her  with 
the  (riverslons  ol"  the  town,  hut  then,  though 
they  lodged  umler  the  same  roof,  she  had 
little  more  of  her  husband's  society,  than  if 
-hey  liad  been  one  hundred  miles  apart. 
AVith  all  this,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  cahii 
passions,  she  made  herself  contented  ;  lor 
she  had  never  had  any  violent  allection  lor 
James ;  the  match  was  of  the  prudent  kind, 
and  to  her  advantage,  for  his  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle,  was  beccTac  very 
considerable ;  and  she  had  gained  every 
ihing  by  the  bargain  but  a  husband,  which 
her  constitution  sulfered  her  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  without. 

Whct>  Amelia,  after  dinner,  retired  to  her 
children,  James  began  to  talk  to  his  friend 
concerning  his  affairs.  He  advised  Booth 
very  earnestly  to  think  of  getting  again 
into  the  army,  in  which  he  himself  liad  met 
with  such  success,  that  he  had  obtained  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  to  which  his  bro- 
ther-in-law was  lieutenant-colonel.  These 
preferments  they  both  owed  to  the  favor  of 
fortune  only ;  for  though  there  was  no  ob- 
•ection  to  either  of  their  military  characters, 
yet  neither  of  them  had  any  extraordinary 
desert;  and,  if  merit  in  the  service  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation,  Booth,  who  had 
been  twice  wounded  in  the  siege,  seem.ed 
to  have  the  fairest  pretensions  :  but  he  re- 
mained a  poor  half-pay  licuti^nant,  and  the 
others  were,  as  we  have  said,  cne  of  them  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  p.nd  tl\e  other  biid  a  re- 
giment. vSuch  rises  we  often  see  in  life, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  means,  and  therefore  ascribe 
to  the  good  fortune  of  the  person. 

BoUi  Colonel  Jame3  and  his  brother-in- 
law  were  members  of  jjarliament ;  for  as  the 
uncle  of  the  f,>rmer  had  left  him,  together 
with  his  estate;  an  almost  certain  interest  in 
a  borough,  so  he  chose  to  confer  this  favour 
on  (Jolonel  Bath ;  a  circumstance  which 
woi;.ld  have  been  highly  immaterial  to  men- 
lion  here ;  but  as  it  serves  to  set  forth  the 
goodness  of  James,  who  endeavoured  to 
make  up  in  kindness  to  the  family,  what  he 
wanted  in  fondness  for  his  wife. 

Colonel  James  then  endeavoured  all  in 
his  power  to  persuade  Booth  to  think  again 
of  a  military  life,  and  very  kindly  offered 
him  his  interest  towards  obtaining  him  a 
company  in  the  regiment  under  his  com- 
mand. Booth  must  have  been  a  madman, 
in  his  present  circumstances,  to  have  hesi- 
tated one  moment  at  accepting  such  an  of- 
fei,  and  lie  well  knew  Amelia,  notwithstand- 
liig  ner  aversion  to  the  army,  was  much  too 
wise  to  make  the  least  scruple  of  giving  her 
cons  >nl.     Nor  was  he,  as  it  appealed  after- 


wards, mistaken  in  his  ppinion  of  his  wift'a 
understanding;  lor  she  made  not  the  leai^ 
objection  when  it  was  connnunicated  to  hcr^ 
but  contented  hersell'with  an  exj)ress  stipu- 
lation, that  wherever  he  was  conm:anded  to 
go,  (l(jr  the  regiment  was  now  abroad,)  she 
would  accompany  him. 

Booth,  therefore,  accepted  liis  friend's  pro 
posal  with  a  profusion  of  acknowledgments ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Booth  should  draw 
up  a  memorial  of  his  ])retensions,  v/hich 
Colonel  James  undertook  to  ]>resent  to  some 
man  of  power,  and  to  back  it  with  ail  the 
force  he  had. 

Nor  did  the  friendship  of  the  colonel  stop 
here.  '  You  will  excuse  me,  dear  Booth,' 
said  he,  'if  after  what  you  have  told  me,' 
(for  he  had  ])een  very  explicit  in  revealing 
his  affairs  to  him,)  '  1  suspect  you  must  want 
money  at  this  time.  If"  that  be  the  case,  as 
I  am  certain  it  must  be,  I  liave  fifty  pieces 
at  your  service.'  This  generosity  brought 
the  tears  into  Booth's  eyes ;  and  he  at 
length  confessed,  that  he  had  not  five  guineas 
in  the  house  ;  upon  which  James  gave  him 
a  bank-bill  for  twenty  pounds,  and  said,  he 
would  give  liim  thirty  more  the  next  time 
he  saw  him. 

Thus  did  this  generous  colonel,  (for  gene- 
rous he  really  was.  to  the  highest  degree,) 
restore  peace  and  comfort  to  t!>is  little  fami- 
ly ;  and  by  this  act  of  beneficence  make 
tv/o  of  the  wortliiest  people  two  of  the  liai>- 
piest  that  evening. 

Here,  reader,  give  me  .eave  to  stop  a 
minute,  to  lament  that  s(  tew  are  to  t>e 
found  of  this  benign  disposition;  that,  while 
wantonness,  vanity,  avarice,  and  ambition 
are  every  day  rioting  and  triumphing  in  the 
follies  and  weakness,  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  mankind,  scarce  one  man  in  a  thousand 
is  capable  of  tasting  the  happiness  of  others. 
Nay,  give  me  leave  to  wonder  that  pride, 
which  is  constantly  struggling,  and  ofler* 
imposing  on  itself  to  gain  some  little  pre 
eminence,  should  so  seldom  liint  to  us  thn 
only  certain  as  well  as  laudable  way  of  set 
ting  ourseh^es  above  another  man,  and  that 
is,  bv  becoming  iiis  benefactor. 


CHAPTER  y. 

Containing  an  eulogium  ttpon  innocence,  mid  oiJiet 
grave  matters. 

Booth  passed  that  evening,  ana  all  t-ic  suc- 
ceeding day,  with  his  Amelia,  withou  the 
interruption  of  almost  a  single  thought  con- 
cerning Miss  Matthews,  after  having  deter- 
mined to  go  on  the  Sunday,  the  only  day 
he  could  venture  witliout  the  verge  in  thr 
present  state  of  his  anairs,  and  pay  ne. 
what  she  had  advanced  for  him  in  the  pri 
son.  But  she  I  lad  not  so  i>ng  patience  ;  foi 
the  thirr   c'av    while   he  was  sitting  w  ti 
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Anic'ia,  a  letter  was  brcnifxlit  to  Ii'pti.  As 
We  knew  tl.e  IkuuI,  he  irnniedialely  ])ut  it  in 
his  pocket  uuopcncdj  not  witliout  such  an 
alteration  in  his  countenance,  that  had 
Amelia,  who  was  then  playinn;  vvitli  one  of 
the  children,  cast  her  eyes  towards  liirn,  slie 
must  have  remarked  it.  Tiiis  accident, 
however,  luckily  o-ave  him  time  to  recover 
himself;  lor  Amelia  was  so  deeply  engaged 
with  the  little  one,  that  she  did  not  even  re- 
mark the  delivery  of  the  letter.  The  maid 
soon  al'icr  returned  into  the  room,  saying, 
the  chairman  desired  to  know  if  there  was 
*iny  answer  to  the  letter. — 'What  letter?' 
cries  Booth. — '  The  letter  I  gave  you  just 
now,'  answered  the  girl. — '  Sure,'  cries 
Booth,  '  the  child  is  mad,  you  gave  me  no 
letter.' — '  Yes,  indeed,  I  did,  sir,'  said  the 
j)oor  girl.  'Why,  then,  as  sure  as  fate,' 
cries  Booth,  '  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  in  my 
reverie ;  why,  child,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  it  was  a  letter  ?  bid  tlie  chairman  come 

up, stay,  I  will  go  down  myself;  for  he 

will  otherwise  dirt  tlie  stairs  with  his  feet.' 

Amelia  was  gently  cliiding  the  girl  for  her 
carelessness,  when  Booth  returned,  saying. 
It  was  very  true  that  she  had  delivered  him 
a  letter  from  Colonel  James,  and  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  of  consequence.  '  How- 
ever,' says  he,  '  I  will  step  to  the  coflee- 
house,  and  send  him  an  account  of  this 
strange  accident,  which  I  know  he  will  par- 
on  in  my  present  situation. 

Booth  was  overjoyed  at  this  escape,  which 
poor  Amelia's  total  want  of  all  jealousy  and 
Buspicion  made  it  very  easy  lor  him  to  ac- 
complish: but  his  pleasure  was  considerably 
abated,  when,  upon  opening  the  letter,  he 
found  it  to  contain,  mixed  with  several  very 
strong  expressions  of  love,  some  pretty 
warm  ones  of  the  upbraiding  kind ;  but 
what  most  alarmed  him  was  a  hint,  that  it 
was  in  her  (Miss  Matthews's)  power,  to 
make  Amelia  as  miserable  as  herself.  Be- 
sides the  ficeneral  knowledge  of 


-Furens  quid  femina  possit, 


he  had  more  particular  reasons  to  apprehend 
the  rage  of  a  lady,  who  had  given  so  strong 
an  instance  hoAV  far  she  could  carry  her  re- 
vencve.  She  had  already  sent  a  chairman 
to  his  lodgmgs,  with  a  positive  command 
not  to  return  without  an  ansAver  to  her  let- 
ter. This  might,  of  itself,  have  possibly 
occasioned  a  discovery;  and  he  thouo'ht  he 
had  great  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  she  did  not 
carry  matters  so  far  as  purposely  and  avow- 
edly to  reveal  the  secrc*,  to  Amelia,  her 
•ndlscrctlou  would  at  least  effect  the  disco- 
very of  that  Avhich  he  w^nild,  at  any  price, 
i.ave  concealed.  Under  these  terrors,  lie 
might,  I  beli;2ve,  be  considered  as  the  most 
wretched  of  human  beings. 

O,  innocence!  how  ■jlorious  and  happy  a 
portion  ait  t  lou  to  the  ])reast  that  possesses 


thee!  thou  fearest  neither  the  eyes  no 
tonfrues  of  men.  Truth,  the  most  powerfus 
of  all  things,  is  thy  strongest  friend  ;  and  the 
bri'diter  the  lii^ht  is  in  which  tiiou  art  dis- 
played,  tlie  more  it  discovers  thy  transcen- 
dent beauties.  Guilt,  on  the  contrary ,  like 
a  base  thief,  suspects  every  eye  that  beholds 
him  to  be  l>rivy  to  his  transgressions,  and 
every  tongue  that  mentions  his  name  to  be 
proclaiming  them.  Fraud  and  falsehood 
are  his  weak  and  treacherous  allies:  and  he 
lurks  trerrd)ling  in  the  dark,  dreading  every 
ray  of  light,  lest  it  should  discover  him,  and 
give  him  up  to  shame  and  punishment. 

AYhile  Booth  was  walking  in  the  Park, 
with  all  these  horrors  in  his  min'd,  he  again 
met  his  friend.  Colonel  James,  who  aeon 
took  notice  of  that  deep  concern  which  th-e 
other  was  incapable  of  hiding.  After  some 
little  conversation,  Booth  said,  'My  dear 
colonel,  I  am  sure  I  must  be  the  most  inscn 
sJble  of  men,  if  I  did  not  look  on  you  as  the 
best  and  the  truest  friend  ;  I  will,  therefore, 
without  scruple,  repose  a  confidence  in  you 
of  the  highest  kind.  I  have  often  made  you 
privy  to  my  necessities ;  I  will  now  acquaint 
you  with  my  shame,  provided  you  have 
leisure  enough  to  give  me  a  hearing  :  for  1 
must  open  to  you  a  long  history,  since  I  will 
not  reveal  my  fault,  without  informing  you, 
at  the  same  time,  of  those  circumstances 
which,  I  hope,  will  in  some  measure  ex 
cuse  it.' 

The  colonel  very  readily  agreed  to  crive 
liis  friend  a  patient  hearing.  So  they  walked 
directly  to  a  cofi'ee-house,  at  the  coiner  ol 
Spring-Garden,  where,  being  in  a  room  by 
themselves,  Booth  opened  his  whole  heart, 
and  acquainted  the  colonel  with  his  amour 
with  Miss  Matthews,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  his  receiving  that  letter  Vv^iich  had 
caused  all  his  present  uneasiness,  and  winch 
he  now  delivered  into  his  friend's  hand. 

The  colonel  read  the  letter  very  atten- 
tively twice  over,  (he  was  silent,  indeed, 
long  enough  to  have  read  it  oftener,)  ami 
then,  turning  to  Booth  said,  '  Well,  sir,  and 
is  it  so  u!:rievous  a  calamity  to  be  the  objcc 
of  a  young  lady's  affection ;  especially  of  one 
whom  you  allow  to  be  so  extremely  liand- 
some.'" — 'Nay,  but  my  dear  friend,'  cries 
Booth,  '  do  not  jest  with  me ;  you,  who 
know  my  Amelia.' — '  Well,  my  dear  friend,' 
answered  James,  '  and  you  know  Amelia 
and  this  lady  too — but  v.iiat  would  you  have 
me  do  for  your' — 'I  would  have  you  give 
me  your  advice,'  says  Booth,  '  by  what  me- 
thod I  shall  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  woman, 
without  a  discovery.'  'And  do  you  really,' 
cries  the  other,  '  decire  to  get  rid  of  her?' 
— '  Can  you  doubt  it,'  g-iid  Booth,  '  al\er 
what  I  have  comm"nic?ted  to  you,  and  after 
what  you  yourself  have  seen  in  my  family  : 
for  I  hope,  notwithstanding  this  fatal  slip.  - 
do  net  appear  to  you  in  the  hgl,"  ^'f  a  ]^-> 
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nii^iile.'---' Wdl,  aiv.jvvci'cd  J;\mc^^,  'and 
wl.atovd- liij^ht  1  may  appear  to  yon  in,  if 
Vt)u  are  really  lirecl  t)f  the  lady,  and  il'slie  he 
really  what  you  have  repre.sen'ed  lu>r,  Til 
endeavour  to  lake  lier  od'  your  hands  ;  hut 
I  insist  upon  it,  that  you  do  not  deceive  njc 
in  any  particular.'  JJooth  protested  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  every  word  whicii 
lie  iiad  spoken  was  strictly  true  ;  and  being 
asked  whether  lie  would  give  his  honour 
never  more  to  visit  tlie  lady,  he  assured 
James  that  he  never  would.  He  then,  at 
his  friend's  request,  delivered  him  Miss 
Matthews's  letter,  in  which  was  a  second 
direction  to  her  lodgings,  and  declared  to 
iiim,  that  if  he  could  bring  him  safely  out  of 
this  terrible  affair,  he  should  think  himself 
to  have  a  still  higher  obligation  to  his  friend- 
ship, than  any  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived from  it. 

Booth  pressed  the  colonel  to  go  home 
with  him  to  dinner ;  but  he  excused  him- 
self, being,  as  he  said,  already  engaged. 
However,  he  undertook  in  the  afternoon  to 
do  all  in  liis  power,  that  Booth  should  re- 
ceive no  more  alarms  from  the  quarter  of 
Miss  Matthews,  whom  the  colonel  under- 
took to  pay  all  the  demands  she  had  on  his 
friend.  They  then  separated.  The  colonel 
went  to  dinner  at  the  King's-Arms,  and 
Booth  returned  in  high  spirits  to  meet  his 
Amelia. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
colonel  came  to  the  coffee-house,  and  sent 
for  his  friend,  who  lodged  but  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  colonel  told  him  he  had  a  little 
exaggerated  the  lady's  beauty ;  however, 
he  said,  he  excused  that:  'For  you  might 
think,  perhaps,'  cries  he,  '  that  your  incon- 
stancy to  the  finest  woman  in  the  world, 
might  want  some  excuse.  Be  that  as  it 
will,'  said  he,  '  you  may  make  yourself  easy, 
as  it  'will  be,  I  am  convinced,  your  own 
fiiult,  if  you  ever  have  any  further  molesta- 
tion from  Miss  INIatthews.' 

Booth  poured  forth  very  Avarmly  a  gi'eat 
profusion  of  gratitude  on  this  occasion ;  and 
nothing  more  anywise  material  ^jassed  at 
this  interview,  which  was  v^ery  short,  the 
colonel  being  in  a  great  hurry,  as  he  had, 
he  said,  some  business  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  transact  that  morning. 

The  colonel  had  now  seen  Booth  twice, 
without  remembering  to  give  him  the  thirty 
p(nuids.  This  the  latter  imputed  entirely 
to  forgetfulness ;  for  he  had  always  foimd 
the  promises  of  the  former  to  be  equal  in 
value  with  the  notes  or  bonds  of  other 
people.  He  was  more  surprised  at  what 
happened  the  next  day,  when  meeting  his 
friend  in  the  Park,  he  received  only  a  cold 
salute  from  him ;  and  though  lie  passed  him 
five  or  sit  times,  and  ,he  colonel  was  walk- 
ing; with  I  sing.eotTicer  of  no  great  rank,  and 
s'ith  "^hon:^  lie  seemed  in  no  earnest  con- 


versation, yet  could  not  Booli  ,  who  was 
alone,  obtain  any  further  notice  from  him. 

This  gav^e  the  poor  man  uomo  alarm; 
though  he  could  scarce  ]>ersuade  iiimseii 
there  was  any  design  in  all  this  coldness  or 
f()rgetfulness.  Once  he  imagined  that  he 
had  lessened  himself  in  the  colonel's  opinion 
by  having  discovered  his  inconstancy  to 
Amelia;  hut  the  known  character  of  the 
other  presently  cured  him  of  this  suspicion, 
f()r  he  was  a  perfect  libertine  with  regard  to 
vv7)men ;  that  being,  indeed,  the  principal 
blemish  in  his  character,  which,  otherwise, 
mic'ht  have  deserved  much  commendation 
for  good  nature,  generosity,  and  friendship. 
But  he  carried  tliis  one  to  a  most  unpardon- 
able height;  and  made  no  scruple  of  openly 
declaring,  that  if  he  ever  liked  a  woman 
well  enough  to  be  uneasy  on  her  account, 
he  would  cure  himsc!f,  if  he  could,  by  en 
joying  her,  whatever  might  be  the  conse 
quence. 

Booth  could  not  therefore  be  persuaded 
that  the  colonel  would  so  highly  resent  ir 
another  a  fault,  of  which  he  was  himself 
most  notoriously  guilty.  After  much  consi- 
deration, he  could  derive  this  behaviour 
from  nothing  better  than  a  capriciousnes? 
in  his  friend's  temper,  from  a  kind  of  incon 
stancy  of  mind,  which  makes  men  grow 
weary  of  their  friends,  with  no  more  reasoi. 
than  they  often  are  of  their  mistresses.  T  : 
say  the  truth,  there  are  jilts  in  friendship,  as 
well  as  in  love ;  and  by  the  behaviour  of 
some  men  in  both,  one  would  almost  imagine 
that  they  industriously  sought  to  gain  the 
affections  of  others,  with  a  view  only  of 
making  the  parties  miserable. 

This  was  the  consequence  of  the  colonel's 
behaviour  to  Booth.  Former  calamities  had 
aHiicted  him,  but  this  almost  distracted  him; 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  not  able  well  to 
account  for  such  conduct,  nor  to  conceive 
the  reason  of  it. 

Amelia,  at  his  return,  presently  perceived 
the  disturbance  in  his  mind,  though  he  en- 
deavoured with  his  utmost  power  to  hide  it; 
and  he  was  at  length  prev^ailed  upon  by  her 
entreaties  to  discover  to  her  the  cause  of  it ; 
which  she  no  sooner  heard,  than  she  applied 
as  judicious  a  remedy  to  his  disordered  spi- 
rits, as  either  of  those  great  mental  physi- 
cians, Tully  or  Aristotle,  could  have  thought 
of.  She  used  many  arguments  to  persuade 
him  that  he  was  in  an  error ;  and  had  mis- 
taken forgetfulness  and  carelessness  for  a 
designed  neglect. 

But  as  this  physic  was  only  eventually 
good,  and  as  its  efficacy  depended  on  her 
being  in  the  right,  a  point  in  which  she  waa 
not  apt  to  be  too  positive,  she  thou(?^ht  fit  to 
add  some  consolation  of  a  more  cc^ain  and 
positive  kind.  '  Admit,'  said  she, '  my  dear 
that  Mr.  James  should  prove  the  unaccouut 
able  person  you  have  suspected  and  .'.hiuui 
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without  being  able  to  allege  any  cause, 
witlidraw  his  friendship  from  you,  (for 
surely  the  accident  of  burniunr  his  letter  is 
too  trifling  and  ridiculous  to  mention,)  Avliy 
should  this  grieve  you  ?  the  obligations  he 
hath  conferred  on  you,  I  allow,  ought  to 
nfiake  his  misfortunes  almost  your  own;  but 
I  hey  should  not,  I  think,  make  you  see  his 
iiults  so  very  sensibly,  especially  when,  by 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  world  com- 
mitted against  yourself  he  hath  considerably 
sssened  ail  obligations;  for  sure,  if  the  same 
person  who  hath  contributed  to  my  happi- 
ness at  one  time,  doth  every  thing  in  his 
power  maliciously  and  wantonly  to  make 
me  miserable  at  another,  I  am  very  little 
obliged  to  such  a  person.  And  let  it  be  a 
comfort  to  my  dear  Billy,  that,  however 
other  friends  may  prove  false  and  fickle  to 
him,  he  hath  one  friend,  whom  no  incon- 
stancy of  her  own,  nor  any  change  of  his 
fortune,  nor  time,  nor  age,  nor  sickness,  nor 
any  accident  can  ever  alter ;  but  who  will 
esteem,  will  love,  will  dote  on  him  forever.' 
So  saying,  she  flung  her  snowy  arms  about 
liis  neck,  and  gave  him  a  caress  so  tender, 
that  it  seemed  almost  to  balance  all  the  ma- 
lice of  his  fate. 

And,  indeed,  the  behavioiir  of  Amelia 
would  have  made  him  completely  happy,  in 
defiance  of  all  adverse  circumstances,  had 
"t  not  been  for  those  bitter  ingredients  which 
he  himself  had  thrown  into  his  cup ;  and 
which  prevented  liim  from  truly  relishing 
his  Amelia's  sweetness,  by  cruelly  remind- 
ing him  how  unworthy  he  was  of  this  ex- 
cellent creature. 

Booth  did  not  long  remain  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  conduct  of  James,  vv^hich,  at  first, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  great  a  mystery; 
far  this  very  afternoon  he  received  a  letter 
from  Miss  Matthews,  which  unravelled  the 
whole  affair.  By  this  letter,  which  was  full 
of  bitterness  and  upbraidings,  he  discovered 
that  James  was  his  rival  with  that  lady, 
and  Avas,  indeed,  the  identical  ]ierson  who 
had  sent  the  hundred  pound  m)te  to  Miss 
Matthews,  when  in  the  prison.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  likewise,  as  well  by  the 
letter  as  by  other  circumstances,  that 
James  had  hitherto  been  an  imsuccessful 
lover;  for  the  lady,  though  she  had  for- 
feited all  title  to  virtue,  had  not  yet  so  far 
forfeited  all  pretensions  to  delicacy,  as  to  be, 
fike  the  dirt  in  the  street,  Indifferently  com- 
mon to  all.  She  distributed  her  favours 
unly  to  thos.:;  she  liked,  in  which  number 
that  gentleman  liad  not  the  happiness  of 
Ljeing  included. 

When  Booth  had  made  this  discovery, 
lie  was  not  so  little  versed  in  human  nature 
r-is  any  longer  to  hesitate  at  the  true  motive 
to  the  colonel's  conduct ;  for  he  vcM  knew 
how  odious  a  sight  a  happy  rival  '.s  to  an 
urtfortunate  lover         believe  I'e  was,  in  re- 


ality, glad  to  xvilgn  the  cold  treatment  h< 
received  from  liis  friend,  to  a  cause  whiclLi 
however  unjustifiable,  is  at  the  same  tim< 
highly  natural ;  and  to  acquit  him  of  a  levity, 
fickleness,  and  caprice,  which  he  nmst  havA 
been  unwillingly  obliged  to  have  seen  in  a 
much  worse  ligiit. 

He  now  resolved  to  take  tlie  first  oppor- 
tunity of  accosting  the  colonel,  and  of  com- 
ing to  a  perfect  explanation  upon  the  whole 
matter.  He  debated  likewise  with  himself, 
whether  lie  should  not  throw  himself  at 
Amelia's  feet,  and  confess  a  crime  to  her, 
which  he  found  so  little  hopes  of  concealing, 
and  which  he  foresaw  would  occasion  him 
so  many  difficulties  and  terrors  to  endeavour 
to  conceal.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  had 
he  wisely  pursued  this  step ;  since,  in  all 
probability,  he  would  have  received  imme- 
diate forgiveness  from  the  best  of  women  ; 
but  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  ;  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  more  truly,  he  had  too  much 
pride  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  preferred  the 
danger  of  the  highest  inconveniences,  to  the 
certainty  of  being  put  to  the  blush. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

hi  ichich  may  appear^  that  violence  is  sometimet 
done  to  the  name  of  love. 
When  that  happy  day  came,  in  which 
unhallowed  hands  are  forbidden  to  contami- 
nate the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate.  Booth 
went  early  to  the  colonel's  house,  and  being 
admitted  to  his  presence,  began  with  great 
freedom,  though  with  great  gentleness,  to 
complain  of  his  not  having  dealt  with  him 
with  more  openness.  '  Why,  my  dear  colo- 
nel,' said  he,  *  would  you  not  acquaint  me 
with  that  secret  which  this  letter  hath  dis- 
closed r'  James  read  the  letter,  at  which  his 
countenance  changed  more  than  once :  and 
then,  alter  a  short  silence,  said, '  Mr.  Booth. 
I  have  been  to  blame,  I  own  it :  and  yoi: 
upbraid  me  with  justice.  The  true  reaw>n 
was,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  folly. 
D — n  me.  Booth,  if  I  have  not  been  a  most 
consummate  tool,  a  very  dupe  to  this  wo- 
man; and  she  hath  a  particular  pleasure  in 
making  me  so.  I  know  what  the  imperti- 
nence of  virtue  is,  and  I  can  submit  to  it ; 
but  to  be  treated  thus  by  a  whore — you 
must  f()rgive  me,  dear  Booth,  but  your  suc- 
cesy  was  a  kind  of  triumph  over  me,  which 
I  could  not  bear.  I  own,  I  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  conceive  any  anger  against 
you  ;  and  yet,  curse  me,  if  I  should  not  have 
been  less  displeased  at  your  lying  with  m;> 
own  wife ;  nay,  I  could  almost  have  parteM 
with  lialf  my  fortune  to  you  more  willin<^  j 
than  have  suffered  you  to  receive  that  tritle 
of  my  money,  which  you  received  at  her 
hands.  However,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and 
I  promise  you,  I  w~..  never  more  think  c 
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Vou  wi-th  the  Ic  jst  ill  will,  on  tlio  account,  of 
ih.s  woir.'Mi  :  hut  as  i'or  licr,  d — ii  iiu;  il"  1 
do  not  en|oy  licr  by  sorr.c  means  or  otiicr, 
',vliate\'cr  it  costs  nic  ;  for  I  am  already 
above  two  liundrcd  pounds  out  of  ])ockct, 
without  haviuii;  scarce  liad  a  smile  in  return.' 

Bt)()th  expressed  much  astonishment  at 
Vbis  declaration;  he  said,  lie  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  to  liavc  such  an 
nll'ection  for  a  woman,  who  did  not  show 
the  least  inclination  to  return  it.  James 
{javo  her  a  hearty  curse,  and  said,  '  Pox  ol 
her  inclination;  1  want  only  the  possession 
of  lier  person;  and  that  you  will  allow  is  a 
very  line  one.  But,  besides  my  passion  for 
her,  she  hath  now  piqued  my  ])ridc  ;  for 
how  can  a  man  of  my  fortune  brook  being 
refused  by  a  whore  r'  '  Since  you  are  so  set 
on  the  business,'  cries:  Booth,  '  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  saying  so  :  I  fancy  you  had  better 
change  your  method  of  applying  to  her ;  for, 
as  she  is,  perhaps,  the  vainest  woman  upon 
earth,  your  bounty  may  probably  do  you 
little  service  ;  nay,  may  rather  actually  dis- 
oblige her.  Vanity  is  ^ylainly  her  predomi- 
nant passion,  and,  if  ;  m  will  administer  to 
that,  it  will  infallibly  throw  her  into  your 
arms.  To  this  I  attribute  my  own  unfor- 
tunate success.  Whilst  she  relieved  my 
wants  and  distresses,  she  was  daily  feeding 
her  own  vanity ;  whereas,  as  every  gift  of 
yours  asserted  your  superiority,  it  rather 
offended  than  pleased  her.  Indeed,  women 
generally  love  to  be  of  the  obliging  side ; 
and  if  we  examine  their  favourites,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  much  oftener  such  as  they 
have  conferred  obligations  on,  than  such  as 
they  have  rece  v^ed  them  from.' 

There  was  something  in  tliis  speech 
which  pleased  the  colonel ;  and  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  '  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Will ; 
but  you  know  women  better  than  I.'  '  Per- 
haps, colonel,'  answered  Booth,  '  I  have 
studied  their  minds  more.' '  I  don't,  howev^er, 
much  envy  you  your  knowledge,'  replied 
the  other;  '  for  I  never  think  their  minds 
worth  considering.  However,  I  hope  I  shall 
profit  a  little  by  your  experience  with  Miss 
Matthews.  Danuiation  seize  the  proii-d  in- 
solent harlot!  the  devil  take  me,  if  I  don't 
love  her  more  than  I  ever  loved  a  woman  !' 

The  rest  of  their  conversation  turned  on 
Booth's  affairs.  The  colonel  again  reas- 
sumed  the  part  of  a  friend,  gave  him  the 
remainder  of  the  money,  and  promised  to 
take  the  fi  -st  oi)portunity  of  laying  his 
memorial  be  fore  a  great  man. 

Booth  was  greatly  overjoyed  at  this  suc- 
cess. Nothing  now  lay  on  liis  mind,  but  to 
conceal  his  frailly  from  Amelia,  to  whom  he 
was  afraid  INliss  Matthews,  in  the  rage  of 
he.*  resentm  jnt,  would  communicate  it. 
This  apprehension  made  him  stay  a. most 
constantly  at  home,  and  he  trembled  at  every 
Knock  at  the  doo       Kis  fear,  moreover,  b?- 


frayed  him  into  arneaimcss  'hicli  he  \i  ov.ld 
have  heartily  desi)i;sed  on  a.iy  other  (cca 
sion.  This  was  to  order  the  maid  to  de 
liver  him  any  letter  direct(;d  to  Amelia;  at 
the  same  time  strictly  charging  her  not  tc 
acfjuaint  her  mistress  with  her  having  re- 
ceived any  such  orders. 

A  servant  of  any  acuteness  woidd  have 
formed  strange  conjectures  from  such  an  in- 
junction ;  but  this  ])oor  girl  was  of  ])erf(jct 
simplicity;  so  great  indeed  was  her  sim- 
plicity, tliat  had  not  Amelia  been  void  of  all 
suspicion  of  her  husband,  the  maid  would 
have  soon  after  betrayed  her  master. 

One  afternoon,  while  they  were  drinking 
tea,  little  Betty,  so  was  the   maid  called, 
came  into  the  room ;  and  calling  her  mas- 
ter forth,  delivered  him  a  card  which  was 
directed  to  Amelia.     Booth  having  read  the 
card,  on  his  return  into  the  room,  chid  the 
girl  for   calling  him,  saying,   'If  you   can 
read,  child,  you  must  see  it  was  directed  to 
your  mistress.'     To  this  the  girl  answered, 
pertly  enough,  '  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  ordered 
me  to  bring  every  letter  first  to  you  '     Tliis 
hint,  with  many  women,  would        "e  been 
sufficient  to  have  blown  up  the  whoit  affair  ; 
but  Amelia,  who  heard  what  the  girl  said 
through  the  medium  of  love  and  confidence, 
saw  the  matter  in  a  much  better  light  thau 
it  deserved ;  and  looking  tenderly  on   ler 
husband,  said,    'Indeed,    my  love,  I  mus* 
blame  you  for  a  conduct,  which,  perhaps,  I 
ought  rather  to  praise,  as  it  proceeds  only 
from  the  extreme  tenderness  of  your  affec- 
tion.    But  why  will  you  endeavour  to  keep 
any  secrets  from  me  ?  believe  me,  for  iny 
own  sake,  you  ouglit  not ;  for,  as  you  can 
not  hide  the  consequences,  you  make  me  al- 
ways .suspect  ten  times  worse  than  the  re- 
ality.    While  I  have  you  and  my  children 
well  before  my  eyes,  I  am  capable  of  facing 
any  news  which  can   arrive  ;  for  what  iR 
news  can  come,  (unless  indeed  it  concerns 
my  little  babe  in  the  country,)  which  doth 
not  relate   to  the  badness   of  our  circum- 
stances? and  those,   I  thank  Heaven,  we 
have   now    a  fair    prospect   of  retrieving. 
Besides,  dear  Billy,  though  my  imderstand- 
ingbe  much  inferior  to  yours,  I  have  some 
times  had  the  happiness  of  luckily  hitting  or 
some  argument  which  hath   afforded  yov. 
comfort.     This  you  know,  my  dear,  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  Colonel  James,  whom  I 
persuaded  you  to  think  you  had  mistaken, 
and  you  see  the  event  proved  me  in  the 
right.'     So  happily,   both  for   herself  and 
Mr.  Booth,  did  the  excellence  of  this  good 
woman's  disposition  deceive  her,  and  force 
her  to  see  every  thing  in  the  most  advan 
tageous  light  to  her  husband. 

The  card  being  now  inspected,  was  found 
to  contain  the  comiphments  of  Mrs.  Jame^ 
to  Mrs.  Booth,  with  an  account  o^  hei  btiinu 
arrived  in  town,  and  having  wrought  wiir. 
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her  a  very  great  cold.  Amelia  was  over- 
joyed at  the  news  of  her  arrival ;  and  having 
dressed  herseli'in  the  upmost  luirry,  left  her 
children  to  the  care  of  her  hushand,  and 
ran  away  to  pay  her  respects  to  iier  friend, 
whom  she  loved  with  a  most  sincere  ailec- 
tion.  But  hov/  was  she  disapj)ointed,  wiion, 
eager  with  the  utmost  imj)aiience,  and  ex- 
ultif-^with  the  thoughts  of  i)resently  seeing 
iier  beloved  friend,  she  was  answered  at 
the  door  that  the  lady  was  not  at  home! 
nor  could  she,  upon  tel  intr  her  name,  obtain 
any  admission.  This,  considering  the  ac- 
count she  had  received  of  the  lady's  cold, 
greatly  surprised  her ;  and  she  returned 
liome  very  much  vexed  at  lier  disappoint- 
ment. 

Amelia,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  Mrs. 
James  was  really  at  lionie,  and,  as  the 
phrase  is,  was  denied,  would  have  made  a 
second  visit  the  next  morning,  had  she  not 
been  prevented  by  a  cold,  which  she  herself 
now  got,  and  which  was  attended  with  a 
slight  fever.  This  confined  her  several 
days  to  her  house,  during  which  Booth  offi- 
ciated as  her  nurse,  and  never  stirred  from 
her. 

In  all  this  time  she  heard  not  a  word  from 
Mrs.  James,  wliich  gave  her  some  uneasi- 
ness, but  more  astonishment.  The  tenth 
day,  wdien  she  was  perfectly  recovered, 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  when  she  and 
her  husband  were  just  going  to  supper,  she 
heard  a  most  violent  thundcrino;  at  the  door, 
and  presently  after  a  rustling  of  silk  upon 
tlie  staircase,  at  the  same  time  a  female 
voice  cried  out  pretty  loud — '  Bless  me ! 
what,  am  I  to  climb  up  another  pair  of 
stairs  ?'  upon  whicli  Amelia,  "who  well  knew 
the  voice,  presently  ran  to  the  door,  and 
ushered  in  Mrs.  James,  most  splendidly 
dressed;  who  put  on  as  formal  a  counte- 
nance, and  made  as  formal  a  courtesy  to  her 
old  friend,  as  if  she  had  been  her  very  dis- 
tant acquaintance. 

Poor  Amelia,  who  was  going  to  rush  into 
her  friend's  arms,  was  struck  motionless  by 
this  behaviour;  but  re-collecting  her  spirits, 
as  she  had  an  excellent  presence  of  mind, 
she  presently  understood  what  the  lady 
meant,  and  resolved  to  treat  lier  in  her  own 
way.  Down,  therefore,  the  company  sat, 
and  silence  prevailed  for  some  time,  during 
which  Mrs.  James  surveyed  the  room  with 
more  attention  than  she  would  have  bestow- 
ed on  one  much  finer.  At  length  the  con- 
versation began,  in  whicli  the  vreather  and 
the  diversions  of  the  town  were  well  can- 
vassed. Amelia,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  humour,  performed  her  part  to  admi- 
ration ;  so  that  a  bystander  would  have 
doubted,  in  every  other  article  than  dress, 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  accomplish- 
ed fine  lady. 

Afrer  a  visit  of  twenty  minutes,  during 


whicii  not  a  word  of  any  former  occurrences 
was  mentioned,  nor  indeed  any  subject  of 
discourse  started,  except  only  those  two 
above-mentioned,  Mrs.  James  arose  from 
her  chair,  and  retired  in  the  same  forniaV 
manner  in  which  she  had  ajjproached.  We 
wil!  pursue  her  l()r  tlie  sake  of  the  contraL-t, 
duii)5g  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  went 
from  Amelia  directly  to  a  route,  where  she 
spent  two  liours  in  a  crowd  of  company, 
talked  ajrain  and  an;ain  over  the  diversiona 
and  news  ol  the  town,  ]jlayed  two  rubber.s 
at  Avhist,  and  then  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, wliere  having  ])assed  another  houru 
undressing  herselt",  she  went  to  her  own  bed. 

Booth  and  liis  wife,  the  moment  their 
companion  was  gone,  sat  down  to  supper  on 
a  piece  of  cold  meat,  the  remains  of  their 
dinner.  After  wliich,  over  a  pint  of  wine, 
they  entertained  them.selves  for  a  whilr 
with  the  ridiculous  behaviour  of  their  visit- 
ant. But  Amelia  declaring  she  rather  saw 
her  as  the  object  of  pity  than  anger,  turned 
the  discourse  to  ])leasanter  topics.  The 
little  actions  of  their  children,  the  former 
scenes  and  future  prospect  of  their  life,  fur 
nishcd  them  whh  many  pleasant  ideas; 
and  the  contemi)lation  of  Amelia's  recovery 
threw  Booth  into  raptures.  At  length  they 
retired,  happy  in  each  other. 

It  is  possible  some  readers  maybe  no  less 
surprised  at  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  James 
than  was  Amelia  herself;  since  they  may 
have,  perhaps,  received  so  favourable  an 
impression  of  that  lady,  from  the  account 
given  of  her  by  Mr.  Booth,  that  lier  present 
demeano  ir  may  seem  unnatural  and  incon- 
sistent with  her  former  character.  But  they 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  great  altera- 
tion in  her  circumstances,  from  a  state  of 
dependence  on  a  brother,  who  was  himseli 
no  beiier  ihan  a  soldier  of  fortune,  to  tiiai 
of  bein(T  wife  to  a  man  of  a  verv  lari2:e  cs- 
tate,  and  considerable  rank  in  life.  And 
what  was  her  present  behaviour,  more  than 
that  of  a  fine  lady,  who  considered  form  and 
show  as  essential  ingredients  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  imagined  all  friendship  to  consist 
in  ceremony, courtesieSj messages, and  visits; 
In  which  opinion,  she  hath  the  r.onour  to 
think  with  much  the  larger  part  c  ^  one  sex, 
and  no  small  number  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Co)dtinmg  a  very  extraordinai-y  and  pleasing 
incident. 

The  next  evening.  Booth  anc  Arr.eha 
went  to  walk  in  the  Park,  with  their  chil- 
dren. They  were  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
Parade,  and  Booth  was  describing  to  his 
wife  the  several  buildings  round  it ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  Amelia,  missing  her  little  boy, 
cried   out,   'Where's   little  "Billy  ?'     Upoi 
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ivhich,  IJoolli.  casting  his  oyoH  ov(  r  thr  i 
^niss,  saw  u  foot-soUlior  sliakiiiii;  the  h.w,  at  | 
»  .illle  distance.  At  this  si«i;lit,  withoul  ' 
iii:iUiiii;  any  answer  to  lu.s  wile,  lie  leaped 
over  tlio  rails,  and  runninu^  directly  n;<  to 
/l»e  reluiw,  who  had  a  firelock',  with  a  hay- 
ouet  fixed,  in  his  hand,  he  s(Mzed  hitn  by  the 
collar,  and  tripjied  up  his  luu'is,  at  the  same 
liMie,  wresteil  his  arms  from  him.  A,  ser- 
jjjeaii'  upon  duty,  seeeiniT  the  ali'ray  at  some 
distance,  ran  presently  up,  and  being  told 
wlut  had  happened,  gave  the  sentinel  a 
hearty  curse,  and  told  him  he  deserved  to 
be  hanged.  A  bystander  gave  this  inl'orma- 
tion;  for  Booth  was  returned,  with  his  little 
boy,  to  meet  Amelia,  who  staggered  towards 
him  as  fast  sis  she  couJd,  all  pale  and  brcath- 
.ess,  and  scarce  able  to  support  her  tottering 
limbs.  The  sergeant  now  came  up  to  Booth, 
to  make  an  apology  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
soldier,  when,  of  a  sudden,  he  turned  almost 
as  pale  as  Amelia  berself.  He  stood  silent 
whilst  Booth  was  em])loyed  in  comforting 
and  recovering  bis  wife ;  and  then,  address- 
ing himself  to  him,  said,  'Bless  me!  lieu- 
tenant, could  I  imagine  it  had  been  your 
honour ;  and  was  it  my  little  master  that 
the  rascal  used  so  ? — I  am  glad  I  did  not 
know  it,  for  1  should  certainly  have  run  my 
halbtrt  into  him.' 

Booth  presently  recognised  his  old  faith- 
ful servant,  Atkinson,  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
greeting ;  sasnng,  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
hiin  in  his  present  situation.  'Whatever  I 
am,'  answered  the  sergeant,  '  I  shall  always 
think  I  owe  it  to  your  honour.'  Then  taking 
the  little  boy  by  the  hand,  he  cried,  '  What 
a  vast  fine  young  gentleman  master  is 
grown !'  and  cursing  the  soldier's  inhuman- 
ity, swore  heartily  he  would  make  him  pay 
for  it. 

As  Amelia  was  much  disordered  with  her 
fright,  she  did  not  recollect  her  foster-bro- 
ther, till  he  was  introduced  to  her  by  Booth  ; 
but  she  no  sooner  knew  him,  than  she  be- 
stowed a  most  obliging  smile  on  him;  and, 
calling  him  by  the  name  of  honest  Joe,  said 
she  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  in  England. 
— '  See,  my  dear,'  cries  Booth,  '  what  pre- 
ferment your  old  friend  is  come  to.  You 
would  scarce  know  him,  I  believe,  in  his 
present  state  of  finery.'  '  I  am  very  well 
pleased  to  see  it,'  answered  Amelia,  '  and  I 
wish  him  joy  of  being  made  an  officer,  with 
all  my  heart.'  In  fact,  from  what  Mr.  Booth 
said,  joined  to  the  sergeant's  laced  coat,  she 
believed  that  he  had  obtained  a  commission. 
So  weak  and  absurd  is  human  vanity,  that 
this  mistake  of  Amelia's  possibly  put  poor 
Atkinson  out  of  countenance  ;  for  he  looked, 
at  this  instant,  mere  sill}'-  than  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  life;  and,  making  her  a  most 
respectful  bow^  muttered  somethh.g  about 
)l>ligations,  m  y  scarce  articulate  or  intelli- 
gible m,i  nncT. 


The  serireant  had,  :iul(M'd,  among  many 
otht^r  fjualiti(;s,  that  modesty  wlii!:l;a  l^aiiii 
author  honours  by  t!io  name  v)f  ingi'nuous^ 
Nature  iiad  given  him  this,  notwithstanding 
the  meanness  of  liis  birth;  and  six  years' 
conversation  in  the  army  had  not  taken  it 
away.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  no])le 
li'llow  ;  and  Amelia,  by  suj)j)osiiig  lie  had  a 
commission  in  the  guards,  had  been  guilfy 
of  noaliront  to  that  honourabl(3  body. 

Booth  had  a  real  afiection  l()r  Atkinson, 
though,  in  fact,  he  knew  not  half  his  merit. 
He  acquainted  him  with  his  lodgingSj  when', 
he  earnestly  desired  to  see  him. 

Amelia,  who  was  i'ar  from  being  recovered 
from  the  terrors  into  which  the  seeing  her 
husband  engaged  with  the  soldier  bad 
throv/n  her,  desired  to  go  home;  nor  was 
she  well  able  to  walk  witliout  some  assis- 
tance. W^hile  she  supported  herself,  there- 
fore, on  her  husband's  arm,  she  told  Atkin- 
son she  should  be  obliged  lo  him,  if  lie 
would  take  care  of  the  children.  He  readily 
accepted  the  oliice  ;  but,  upon  oifcring  hir, 
hand  to  Miss,  she  refused,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Upon  which  the  tender  mother  re- 
signed Booth  to  her  children,  and  put  herself 
under  the  sergeant's  protection  :  who  con- 
ducted her  safe  home,  though  she  often  dH3- 
clared  she  feared  she  should  drop  down  by 
the  way.  The  fear  ot"  wjiich  so  atiected  the 
sergeant,  (for  besides  the  honour  wtiich  he 
himself  h.ad  for  the  lady,  be  knew  hovv^  ten- 
derly his  friend  loved  her,)  Tiiat  he  was  un- 
able to  speak  ;  and  had  not  his  nerves  been 
so  strongly  braced  that  nothing  could  shake 
them,  he  had  enough  in  his  mind  to  liave 
set  him  a-trembling  equally  with  the  lady. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodgings,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  opened  the  door,  who. 
seeing  Amelia's  condition,  threw  open  the 
parlour,  and  begged  her  to  w^alk  in ;  upon 
which  she  immediately  flung  herself  into  a 
chair,  and  all  present  thought  she  wouJd 
have  fainted  away. — However,  she  escapeil 
that  misery,  nnd  having  drank  a  glass  ol" 
water,  with  a  little  white  wine  mixed  in  it, 
she  began,  in  a  little  time,  to  regain  her 
complexion ;  and,  at  length,  assured  Booth 
that  she  was  perfectly  recovered,  but  de- 
clared she  had  never  undergone  so  n^mch, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  never  lo  be  so 
rash  for  the  future.  She  then  called  her 
little  boy,  and  gently  chi<l  him.  saying, '  You 
nmst  never  do  so  more,  Billy  ;  you  see  what 
mischief  you  might  liave  brought  upon  your 
father;  and  what  you  have  made  me  suf 
fer.' — '  La  !  mamma,'  said  the  child,  '  what 
harm  did  I  do  ?  I  did  not  know  that  ])eo]>le 
might  not  walk  in  the  green  fields  in  Lon- 
don. I  am  sure,  if  I  did  a  fault,  the  man 
punished  me  enougli  ibr  it ;  for  he  pinched 
me  almost  through  my  slender  arm.'  H*: 
then  bared  his  little  arm,  which  Avas  greath 
discoloured  by  the  injury  it  had  recei>ed- 
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Booth  uttered  a  most  dreadful  execration  at 

ihis  sir^'b.t;  and  the  sergeant,  wlio  was  now 
present,  did  the  Uke. 

Atkinson  now  returned  to  liis  i^nard,  and 
went  directly  to  the  olHcer  to  ac([uaint  liini 
with  the  soldier's  inhumanity;  hut  he,  wlio 
was  aboul  fifteen  years  of  age,  i»;ave  t[ie 
sergeant  a  great  "curse,  ainl  said  liie  soldier 
iiad  done  very  well ;  for  that  idle  boys  ought 
10  be  corrected.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  poor  Atkinson,  wlio,  tlie  next  day, 
as  soon  as  the  guard  was  relieved,  beat  tiie 
lijllow  most  unmercifully,  and  told  him  he 
would  remember  hhn  as  long  as  lie  stayed 
in  the  regiiuent. 

Thus  ended  this  trifling  adventure,  which 
som-e  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased 
with  seeing  related  at  full  length.  None,  I 
think,  can  fail  drawing  one  observation  from 
t;  namely,  how  capable  the  most  insignifi- 
cant accident  is  of  disturbing  human  happi- 
ness, and  of  producing  the  most  unexpected 
and  dreadful  events.  A  reflection  which 
may  serve  so  many  moral  and  religious  uses. 

This  accident  produced  the  first  acquaint- 
•ance  between  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
Iier  lodgers ;  for  hitherto  they  had  scarce 
exchanged  a  word  together.  But  the  great 
concern  whl*ch  the  good  woman  had  sliown 
on  Amelia's  account  at  this  time,  Avas  not 
.Ikely  to  pass  unobserved  or  unthanked 
either  by  the  husband  or  wife.  Amelia, 
U'erefore,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go  up 
itairs,  invited  Mrs.  Ellison,  (lor  that  was  her 
name,)  to  her  apartmient,  and  desired  the 
favour  of  her  to  stay  to  supper.  vShe  readily 
complied  ;  and  they  passed  a  very  agreeable 
evening  together,  in  which  the  two  women 
seemed  to  have  conceived  a  most  extiaordi- 
nary  liking  to  each  other. 

Though  beautv  in  o-oneral  doth  not 
greatly  recommend  one  woman  to  anotlier, 
as  it  is  to  apt  to  create  envy  ;  yet,  in  cases 
v/hcre  this  passion  doth  not  interfere,  a  fine 
woman  is  often  a  pleasing  object  even  to 
some  of  her  own  sex  ;  especially  when  her 
beauty  is  attended  w'ith  a  certain  air  of  affa- 
liility,  nr.  was  tliat  of  Amelia  in  the  highest 
degree.     Slie  was,  indeed,  a  most  charminnr 
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woman  ;  and  I  know  not  wdiether  the  little 
scar  on  her  nose  did  not  rather  add  to,  than 
diminish  her  beauty. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  therefore,  was  as  much 
charmed  with  the  lovcjiness  of  her  fair 
">dgffr,  as  with  all  her  other  engaging  quali- 
ties. Sue  was,  indeed  so  taken  with  Amelia's 
beauty,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  cry- 
ing out  in  a  kind  of  transport  of  admiration, 
*  Upon  my  word.  Captain  Booth,  you  are 
the  riappiest  man  in  the  world  !  \  our  lady 
1-s  s  extremely  handsome,  tint  one  cannot 
lool  at  h'^r  without  pleasure.' 

'/'his  f;ood  woman  herself  I  ad  none  of 
tlif  ie  attractive  charms  to  the  eye.  Her 
y  rson  was  short,  and  imr  i^.derately  fat ; 


her  features  w :  re  none  of  tlic  most  re^lar  ; 
and  her  complcxH  ii,  (il'indewl  she  cverliad 
a  good  one,)  had  con>;iderably  suliisred  by 
tim(^ 

Her  good  liumour  and  complaisance, 
liowever,  were  highly  pleasing  to  Amelia. 
Nay,  why  should  we  conceal  the  secret  sa- 
tislaction  which  Ihatlady  lelt  from  the  com- 
j)liments  j)aid  to  her  person;  since  such  of 
my  rea.lcs's  as  like  her  best,  will  not  be  sorry 
to  find  that  she  was  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Containing  various  mailers. 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  now  passed,  sine- 
Booth  had  seen  or  heard  from  the  colonel ; 
vvliich  did  not  a  little  surprise  him,  as  tiiey 
had  parted  so  good  friends,  and  as  he  had 
so  cordially  undertaken  his  cause  concern- 
ing the  memoriai,  on  which  all  his  hopes  de- 
pended. 

The"  uneasiness  which  this  gave  him, 
farther  increased  on  finding  that  his  friend 
refused  to  see  him  ;  fiir  he  liad  paid  the 
colonel  a  visit  at  nine  in  the  morning,  ami 
was  told  he  was  not  stirring;  and  at  his  re- 
turn back  an  hour  afterwards,  the  servan 
said  his  master  was  gone  out ;  of  which 
Booth  was  certain  of  the  falsehood  ;  for  h* 
had,  during  that  whole  hour,  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  within  sight  of  ti>« 
colonel's  door,  and  must  have  seen  him,i. 
he  had  gone  out  Vv^ithin  that  time. 

The  good  colonel,  however,  did  not  long 
suffer  his  friend  to  continue  in  this  dei^lcr- 
able  state  of  anxiety;  for  the  very  next 
morning  Booth  received  his  memorial  en- 
closed in  a  letter,  acquaintinu-  him  that  Mr. 
James  had  mentioned  his  afiair  to  the  per- 
son he  proposed ;  but  that  the  great  man 
had  so  many  engagements  on  his  hands, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  m.ake  any 
further  promises  at  this  time. 

Tlie  cold  and  distant  style  of  this  letter 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  behaviour  of  James^ 
so  different  from  what  it  had  been  formerly, 
had  something  so  mysterious  in  it,  that  ii 
greatly  puzzled  and  perplexed  poor  Booth  • 
and  it  was  so  long  bef<:)re  he  was  able  to 
solve  it,  that  tlie  reader's  curiosity  will,  per 
haps,  be  obliged  to  us  for  not  leaving  hini 
so  long  in  the  dark  as  to  this  matter.  TJit 
true  reason,  then,  of  the  colonel's  conduct 
was  this :  his  unbounded  ixenerosity,  toge- 
ther with  the  unbounded  extravagance,  and 
consequently  the  great  necessity  of  jNIiss 
Matthews,  had,  at  length,  overcome  the 
cruelty  of  that  lady,  with  wliom  he  likewise 
had  luckily  no  rival.  Above  all,  the  desire 
of  being  revenged  on  Bootli,  with  whor.) 
slie  was,  to  the  highest  degree,  enrageo, 
had,  perhaps,  contributed  not  a  little  to  hif 
success  ;  for  she  had  no  sooner  condescend 
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ed  to  a  t'a nulla rily  with  hor  new  lover,  uiid 
discoveriHl  tliiit  Caplaiii  James,  of  whom 
she  liad  lieard  so  much  Irom  Booth,  was  no 
otiicr  than  the  identical  colonel,  than  she 
employed  every  art  of  which  she  was  mis- 
tress, to  make  an  utter  hreach  (^ffriendshij) 
between  these  two.  For  this  purjxjse,  she 
did  not  scruple  to  insiimate,  that  the  colo- 
fjel  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  the  character 
i;iven  of  him  by  his  friend;  and  to  the  ac- 
count of  th'is  l-ctter  she  i)laced  most  of  the 
cruelty  which  she  had  shown  to  the  former. 

Had  the  colonel  made  a  proper  use  of  his 
reason,  and  fairly  examined  the  probability 
of  the  fact,  he  could  scarce  have  been  im- 
posed upon  to  believe  a  matter  so  incon- 
sistent with  all  he  knew  of  Booth,  and  in 
which  that  gentleman  must  have  sinned 
against  all  the  laws  of  honour  without  any 
visible  temptation.  But  in  solemn  fiict,  the 
colonel  was  so  intoxicated  with  his  love, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  mistress  to 
have  persuaded  him  of  any  thing ;  besides, 
he  had  an  interest  in  giving  her  credit;  for 
he  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  finding  a 
reason  for  hating  the  man,  whom  he  could 
not  help  hating  without  any  reason,  at  least, 
(vithout  any  which  he  durst  fairly  assign 
even  to  himself.  Henceforth,  therefore,  he 
abandoned  all  friendship  for  Booth,  and  was 
inore  inclined  to  put  him  out  of  the  world, 
than  to  endeavour  any  longer  at  supporting 
him  in  it. 

Booth  communicated  this  letter  to  his 
wife,  who  endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  the  ut- 
/nost  of  her  power,  to  console  him  under 
f>ne  of  the  greatest  afflictions  which  I  think 
Dan  befall  a  man,  namely,  the  unkindness 
af  a  friend;  but  he  had  luckily  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  blessing  in  his  possession, 
the  kindness  of  a  faithful  and  beloved  wife. 
A  blessing,  however,  which,  tliouiich  it  com- 
pensates most  of  the  evils  of  life,  rat,her 
serves  to  aggravate  the  misfortune  of  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  share  which  she  is  to  bear  in 
them. 

This  afternoon  Amelia  received  a  second 
visit  from  Mrs.  Ellison,  who  acquainted  her 
that  she  had  a  present  of  a  ticket  for  the 
oratorio,  which  would  carry  two  persons 
mto  the  srallery ;  and  therefore  begged  the 
favour  of  her  company  thither. 

Amelia,  wit\i  many  thanks,  acknowledged 
the  civility  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  but  declined  ac- 
Cfpting  her  offer;  upon  which  Booth  very 
strenuously  insisted  on  her  going,  and  said 
to  her,  '  My  dear,  if  you  know  the  satisfac- 
tion ^  have  in  any  of  your  j)leasures,  I  am 
convinced  you  would  not  refuse  the  favour 
Mis.  Ellison  is  so  kind  to  offer  you ;  for  as 
you  are  a  lover  of  music,  you,  who  have 
never  been  at  ar.  oratorio,  cannot  conceive 
how  you  will  be  delighted.' — '  1  well  know 
"*our  goodness,  my  dear,'  answered  Amelia. 
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'  but  I  cannot  think  ol  leaving  my  childreii 
wilhwut  some  ])t;rson  more  j)roper  to  take 
can;  of  them  than  this  poor  girl.'  Mrsu 
Ellison  removed  this  objection  by  o/Iering 
her  own  servant,  a  very  discreet  matron,  to 
attend  ilnnu  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and 
all  she  could  say,  wiili  the  assistance  o'. 
JJooth,  and  of  the  children  themselves, 
Amelia  still  persisted  in  her  refusal ;  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  knew  how 
far  good  breeding  allows  persons  to  be  presvi- 
ing  on  these  occasions,  took  her  leave. 

She  was  no  sooner  departed,  than  Amelia, 
looking  tenderly  on  her  husband,  said, 'How 
can  you,  my  dear  creature,  think  that  mu- 
sic hath  any  charms  for  me  at  this  time? — 
Or  indeed,  do  you  believe  that  I  am  capable 
of  any  sensation  worthy  the  name  of  plea- 
sure, when  neitlier  you  nor  my  children  are 
present,  or  bear  any  part  of  it.^' 

An  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  Booth 
had  formerly  belonged,  hearing  from  Atkin- 
son where  livl  lodged,  now  came  to  pay  hirn 
a  visit.  He  L:ld  him  that  several  of  their  old 
acquaintance  were  to  meet  the  next  Wed- 
nesday at  a  tavern,  and  very  strongly 
pressed  him  to  be  one  of  the  company. 
Booth  was,  in  truth,  what  was  called  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  loved  now  and  then  to 
take  a  cheerful  glass  with  his  friends ;  but 
he  excused  himself  at  this  time.  His  friend 
declared  \te  would  take  no  denial,  and  Ire 
growing  very  importunate,  Amelia  at  length 
seconded  him.  Upon  this.  Booth  answered , 
'  Well,  my  dear,  since  you  desire  me,  I  wi'l 
comply,  but  on  one  condition,  that  you  go 
at  the  same  time  to  the  oratorio.'  AmeHa 
thought  this  request  reasonable  enough,  and 
gave  her  consent ;  of  which  Mrs.  Ellison 
presently  received  the  news,  and  with  great 
satisfaction. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  why  Booth 
could  go  to  the  tavern,  and  not  to  the  ora- 
torio wnth  his  wife  ? — In  truth,  then,  the 
tavern  was  within  hallowed  ground,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  verge  of  the  court ;  for,  of  five 
officers  that  were  to  meet  there,  three,  be- 
sides Booth,  were  confined  to  that  air,  which 
had  been  ahvays  found  extremely  whole- 
some to  a  broken  military  constitution.  And 
here,  if  the  good  reader  will  pardon  the  pun. 
he  will  scarce  be  offended  at  the  observa 
tion  ;  smce,  how  is  it  possible  that,  witli- 
out  running  in  debt,  any  person  should 
maintain  the  dress  and  appearance  ol  a 
gentleman,  whose  income  is  not  half  so 
good  as  that  of  a  porter  ?  It  is  true,  thai 
this  allowance,  small  as  it  is,  is  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  public  ;  but  il'  several  more 
unnecessary  charges  were  spared,  the  pub 
lie  might,  perhaps,  bear  a  little  increase 
of  this,  without  much  feeling  it.  They 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  equal  reason  ti 
complain  at  contribuing  to  the  maintenaiM» 
of  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  who,  at  the  h.izard 
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of  their  health,  their  Hmbs,  and  their  Uves, 
iiave  maintained  the  salbty  and  honour  of 
lljeir  country,  as  when  they  lind  themselves 
taxed  to  the  support  of  a  set  of  drones,  wiio 
have  not  tiie  merit  or  claim  to  their  favour  ; 
and  who,  without  contributing  in  any  man- 
ner to  the  good  of  the  iiive,  live  luxuriously 
on<hc  labours  of  the  industrious  bee. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  ivlikh  ^^Tielia,  xoxlh  her  Jricnd,  goes  to  the 
oratorio. 

Nothing  ha |)pened  between  the  Monday 
and  the  Wednesday,  worthy  a  place  in  this 
history.  Upon  the  evening  of  tlie  latter, 
the  two  ladies  went  to  the  oratorio,  and  were 
•here  time  enough  to  get  a  first  row  in  the 
gallery.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one  person 
n  the  house  when  they  came  ;  for  Amelia's 
iiclinations,  when  she  gave  a  loose  to  them, 
were  pretty  eager  for  this  diversion,  she 
being  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  particu- 
lar y  of  Mr.  Handel's  composition.  JMrs. 
Kllison  was,  I  suppose,  a  great  lover  like- 
wise of  music,  for  she  was  the  more  impa- 
tient of  the  two  ;  Avhich  wa  t  rather  the 
more  extrordinary,  as  these  entertainments 
were  not  such  novelties  to  her  as  they  were 
to  poor  Amelia. 

Though  our  ladies  arrived  full  two  hours 
before  they  saw  the  back  of  Mr.  Handel ; 
yet  this  time  of  expectation  did  not  hang 
extremely  heavy  on  their  hands ;  ibr,  be- 
sides their  own  chat,  they  had  the  company 
of  the  gentleman  whom  they  found  at  their 
first  arrival  in  the  gallery,  and  who,  though 
plainly,  or  rather  roughly  dressed,  very 
luckily  for  the  women,  happened  to  be  not 
only  well  bred,  but  a  person  of  very  lively 
conversation.  The  gentleman,  on  his  part, 
f->eemed  highly  charmed  with  Amelia,  and  in 
tiict  was  so ;  for,  though  he  restrained  him.- 
self  entirely  Avithin  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, yet  was  he  in  the  highest  degree  offi- 
cious to  catch  at  every  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  respect,  and  doing  her  little  services. 
He  procured  her  a  book  and  a  wax  candle, 
and  held  the  candle  for  her  himself  during 
the  whole  entertainment. 

At  the  end  of  the  oratori' ,  he  declared 
he  would  not  leave  the  ladies  till  he 
had  seen  them  safe  into  their  chairs  or 
coach  ;  and  at  the  same  time  very  earnestly 
entreated  that  lie  might  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  them.  Upon  Avhich  Mrs.  Ellison, 
who  was  a  very  good-humoured  woman, 
imsAvered,  '  Ay,  sure,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  you 
have  been  very  obliging  to  us  ;  and  a  dish 
of  tea  shall  be  at  your  service  at  any  time  ;' 
Slid  then  told  him  where  she  lived. 

The  ladies  were  no  sooner  seated  in  their 
Istcitriey-ropch,  than  Mrs.  Ellison  burst  into 
k  one.  iaj'irl  ter,  and  cried,  '  Til  be  hanged. 


madam,  ifyon  have  not  made  a  con(i:iesi  to 
night;  and,  what  is  very  pleasant,  1  helievtj 
the  poor  gentleman  takes  you   l()r  a  single 

lady.' '  Nay.'    answered    Amelia    very 

gravely,  'I  protest  1  began  to  think  at  last 
lie  was  rather  too  ])articular,  thouiih  lie  did 
not  venture  at  a  word  that  I  could  be  of- 
fended at ;  but  if  you  fiincy  any  such  thing, 
I  am  sorry  you  invited  him  to  drink  tea.' — 
'Why  so?'  replied  Mrs.  Ellison,  'are  you 
angry  with  a  mam  for  liking  you  ?  ii 
you  are,  you  will  be  angry  with  almost 
every  man  that  sees  you.  If  I  was  a  man 
myself,  I  declare  I  should  be  in  the  number 
of  your  admirers.  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  him 
heartily,  he  little  knows  that  you  have  not  a 
heart  to  dispose  of  For  my  own  part,  1 
should  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  a  serious 
proposal  of  marriage  ;  lor  I  am  convinced 
he  is  a  man  of  fortune,  not  only  by  the  po- 
liteness of  his  address,  but  by  tlie  fineness  oi 
his  linen,  and  that  valuable  diamond  ring  on 
his  finger.  But  you  will  see  more  of  him 
whenhe  comes  to  tea.' — '  Indeed,  I  shall  not,' 
answered  Amelia,  'though  I  believe  you 
only  rally  me ;  I  liope  you  have  a  better 
opinion  of  me,  than  to  think  I  would  gc 
willingly  into  the  company  of  a  man  whc 
had  an  improper  liking  for  me.'  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, v/ho  was  one  of  the  gayest  women  in 
the  world,  repeated  the  words,  improper 
liking,  with  a  laugh;  and  cried,  'My  dear 
Mrs.  Booth,  believe  me,  you  are  too  hand- 
some and  too  good-humoured  for  a  prude 
How  can  you  att'ect  oeing  ofiended  at  wha* 
I  am  convinced  is  the  greatest  pleasure  o 
womankind,  and  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  us  vir 
tuous  women?  for,  I  assure  you,  notwith 
standing  my  gayety,  I  am  as  virtuous  af 
any  prude  in  Europe.' — '  Far  be  it  from  me^ 
madam,'  said  Ameha,  '  to  suspect  the  con- 
trary of  abundance  of  women  wi;o  indulge 
themselves  in  much  greater  freedoms  than  I 
should  take,  or  have  any  pleasure  in  taking; 
for  I  solenmly  protest,  if  I  know  my  own 
heart,  the  liking  of  all  men,  but  of  one,  is  a 
matter  quite  indifferent  to  me,  or  rather 
would  be  highly  disagreeable.' 

This  discourse  brought  them  home,  where 
Amelia,  finding  her  children  asleep,  and  her 
husband  not  returned,  invited  her  companion 
to  partake  of  her  homely  fare,  and  down  they 
sat  to  supper  together.  The  clock  struck 
twelve;  and  no  news  being  arrived  of  Booth, 
Mrs.  Ellison  began  to  express  some  asto- 
nishment at  his  stay,  whence  she  launched 
into  a  general  reflection  on  husbands,  and 
soon  passed  to  some  particular  invectives  on 
her  own.  '  Ah,  my  dear  madam,'  says  she, 
'  1  know  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  bv 
what  I  have  myself  often  felt  formerly.  I 
am  no  stranger  to  the  melancholy  uine  of  a 
midnight  clock.  It  was  my  misfortune  tc 
draiT  on  a  heavy  chain  above  fifteen  yeai^, 
with  a  sottisli  voke-fello-w.     But  how  can 
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jvomler  a,  /.»y  fate,  since  I  sec  even  ycmr 
supericir  charms  cannot  confine  a  husband 
from  me  hewitchinir  pleasures  of  a  bottle.' — 
'Indeed,  madauj,'  says  Amrlin,  'I  iiave  no 
reason  to  complain  ;  Mr.  Booth  is  one  of 
the  soberest  of  men;  but  now  and  tluMi  to 
sjxMid  a  late  hour  with  his  friend,  is,  I  think, 
hiujhly  excusable.'  '  O,  no  doubt !'  cries  Mrs. 
Ellison,  '  if  he  can  excuse  himself;  but  if  I 
was  a  man — '  Here  Booth  came  in  and  in- 
terru])ted  the  discourse.  Amelia's  eyes 
flashed  with  joy  the  moment  he  appeared ; 
and  he  discovered  no  less  pleasure  in  sceinjr 
her.  His  spirits  were  indeed  a  little  elevated 
with  wine,  so  as  to  lieifrhten  his  <j^ood- 
numour  without  in  the  least  disorderin;^  his 
understandini^,  and  made  him  such  delight- 
ful company,  that,  though  it  was  past  one  in 
tlie  morning,  neither  his  wife  nor  Mrs.  Elli- 
son thought  of  their  beds  during  a  whole 
hour. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  sergeant 
oame  to  Mr.  Booth's  lodgings,  and,  with  a 
melancholy  countenance,  acquainted  him, 
that  he  had  been,  the  night  before,  at  an 
alehouse,  where  he  heard  one  Mr.  Murpliy, 
in  attorney,  declare,  that  he  wouKl  get  a 
warrant  backed  against  one  Captain  Booth, 
at  the  next  board  of  green  cloth.  '  I  hope, 
sir,'  said  he,  '  ^''our  honour  will  pardon  me  ; 
but,  by  what  he  said,  I  was  afraid  \re  meant 
your  honour;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you ;  for  1  knew  the  same  thing 
happen  to  a  gentleman  here  the  other  day.' 

Booth  gave  Mr.  Atkinson  many  thanks 
for  his  inf()rmation.  '  I  doubt  not,'  said  he, 
■' but  I  am  the  person  meant;  for  it  would 
be  foolish  in  me  to  deny  that  I  am  liable  to 
apprehensions  of  that  sort.' — '  I  liope,  sir,' 
said  the  sergeant,  '  your  honour  will  soon 
have  reason  to  fear  no  man  living ;  hut,  in 
the  mean  time,  if  any  accident  should  hap- 
pen, my  bail  is  at  your  service,  as  far  as  it 
vrill  go ;  and  I  am  a  housekeeper,  and  can 
swear  myself  worth  one  hundred  pounds.' 
Which  hearty  and  friendly  declaration  re- 
ceived all  tFiose  acknowledgments  from 
liooth,  which  it  really  deserved. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  news ;  but  he  was  altogether  as  much 
surprised  at  Murphy's  being  the  attorney 
emj^loyed  against  him,  as  all  his  debts,  ex- 
cept only  to  Captain  James,  arose  in  the 
country,  where  he  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Murphy  had  a-ny  acquaintance.  However, 
he  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  person 
intended,  and  resolved  to  remain  a  close 
prisoner  in  his  own  lodo-ings,  till  he  saw  the 
event  of  a  proposal  which  liad  been  made 
lum  the  evening  before,  at  the  tavern,  where 
an  honest  gentleman,  who  had  a  post  under 
the  government,  and  who  was  one  of  tfie 
company,  had  promised  to  serve  him  with 
the  secretary  at  war,  tellinn;  him,  that  he 
•nade   no  dcii  bt  uf  procuring   him    whole 


j)ay  in  a  regiment  abroad,  which,  in  h» 
present  circumstances,  was  very  iiighly 
worth  liis  acceptance;  wlum,  indeed,  that 
and  a  jail  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternativea 
that  olli'red  themselves  to  his  choice. 

Mr.  iJooth  and  his  lady  spent  that  after- 
noon with  Mrs.  Ellison — an  incident  which 
we  should  scarce  liave  mentioned,  had  it  not 
been  that  Amelia  gave,  on  this  occasion,  ai' 
instance  of  that  prudence,  wliicli  should 
never  he  off  its  guard,  in  married  women 
of  delicacy;  f()r,  before  she  would  consent  to 
drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Ellison,  she  made  con- 
ditions, that  the  gentleman  who  liad  met 
them  at  the  oratorio  should  not  be  let  in. 
Indeed,  this  circumspection  proved  unneces- 
sary in  tlic  present  mstance ;  for  no  such 
visiter  ever  came ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  great  content  to  Amelia ;  for  that  lady 
had  been  a  little  uneasy  at  the  raillery  of 
Mrs.  Ellison,  and  had,  upon  reflection,  mag- 
nified every  little  compliment  made  her,  and 
every  little  civility  shown  her  by  the  un- 
known gentlemen,  far  beyond  the  truth. 
These  imaginations  now  all  subsided  again ; 
and  she  imputed  all  Mrs.  Ellison  had  said 
either  to  rail'ery  or  mistake. 

A  young  lady  made  a  fourth  with  them 
at  whist,  and  likewise  stayed  the  whole  eve- 
ning. Her  name  was  Bennet.  She  was 
about  the  age  of  five-and-twenty ;  but  sick- 
ness had  given  her  an  older  look,  and  had 
a  good  deal  diminished  her  beauty,  of  whicii, 
young  as  she  was,  she  plainly  appeared  to 
have  only  the  remains  in  her  present  pos- 
session.— She  was,  in  one  particular,  the 
very  reverse  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  being  alto- 
gether as  remarkably  grave  as  the  other 
was  gay.  This  gravity  was  not,  however, 
attended  with  any  sourness  of  temper ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  had  much  sweetness  in 
her  countenance,  and  was  pertecfly  well- 
bred.  In  short,  Amelia  imputed  her  grave 
deportment  to  her  ill  health,  and  began  to 
entertain  a  compassion  for  her,  which,  in 
good  minds,  that  is  to  say,  in  minds  capable 
of  compassion,  is  certain  to  introduce  some 
little  degree  of  love  or  Iriendship. 

Amelia  was,  in  short,  so  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  this  lady,  that,  though  a 
woman  of  no  im[)ertinent  curiosity,  she 
could  not  help  taking  the  first  opportimity 
of  inquiring  who  she  was.  Mrs.  Ellison 
said,  that  she  was  an  unhappy  lady,  who 
had  married  a  young  clergyman  for  love^ 
who  dying  of  a  consumption,  had  /eft  her  a 
widow  in  very  inchfierent  circumstances. 
This  account  made  Amelia  still  pity  L<;t 
more,  and  consequently  added  to  tne  liking 
wliich  she  had  already  conceived  for  lier. 
Amelia,  therefore,  desired  Mrs.  Ellison  to 
bring  her  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  and 
said  she  would  go  any  day  with  her  to  make 
that  lady  a  visit. — '  There  need  be  no  cere- 
monv,'  cried  Mrs.  Ellison.  '  she  is  a  wonr.jnii 
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of  no  form ;  and  as  I  saw  plainly  she  was 
extremely  pleased  with  Mrs.  Booth,  I  am 
convinced  i  can  bring  her  to  drink  lea  with 
you  any  allernoon  you  please.' 

The  two  next  days  Jiooth  continued  at 
home, highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  iiis  Amelia, 
who  really  knew  no  hapj)iness  out  ol"  his 
company,  nor  scarce  any  misery  in  it.  She 
had,  indeed,  at  all  times  so  much  of  his 
company  when  in  his  j)ower,  that  she  liad 
no  occasion  to  assign  any  particular  reason 
for  his  staying  with  her,  and  consequently 
It  could  give  her  no  cause  of  suspicion. 
The  Saturday,  one  of  her  children  was  a 
Utile  disordered  with  a  feverish  complaint, 
which  confined  her  to  lier  room,  and  ])re- 
vented  lier  drinking  tea  in  the  afternoon 
with  her  husband  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apart- 
ment, where  a  noble  lord,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Ellison,  happened  to  be  present ;  for  though 
that  lady  was  reduced  in  her  circumstances, 
and  obliged  to  let  out  part  of  her  house  in 
lodgings,  she  was  born  of  a  good  family, 
and  had  some  considerable  relations. 

His  lordship  was  not  himself  in  any  office 
of  state :  but  his  fortune  save  him  o-reat 
authority  with  those  who  were.  Mrs.  Elli- 
son, therefore,  very  bluntly  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  Booth  to  his  con- 
sideration. She  took  the  first  hint  from  my 
lord's  calling  the  gentleman  captain — To 
which  she  answered — '  Ay,  I  wish  your 
lordship  would  make  him  so.  It  "would  be 
but  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  know  it  is  in 


your  power  to  do  much  greater  things.  She 
then  mentioned  Mr.  Botjth's  services,  and 
the  wounds  he  liad  received  at  the  siege,  ol 
which  she  had  heard  a  liiithliil  account  from 
Amelia. —  Booth  blushed,  and  was  as  silent 
as  a  young  virgin  at  the  hearing  of  her 
own  praises.  His  lordship  answered,  '  Cou- 
sin Ellison,  you  know  you  may  command 
my  interest;  nay,  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in 
serviriiT  one  of  Mr.  Booth's  character:  for 
my  j)art,  I  think  merit  in  all  capacities  ought 
to  he  encouraged  ;  but  I  know  the  ministry 
are  greatly  pestered  with  solicitations  at 
this  time. — However,  Mr.  Booth  may  be 
assured  I  will  take  the  first  opjjortunity ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  Had  of 
seeing  him  any  morning  he  pleases.  For 
all  these  declarations,  Booth  was  not  want 
ing  in  acknowledgments  to  the   generous 

o  c  o 

peer,  any  more  than  he  was  in  secret  gra- 
titude to  tlie  lady  who  had  shown  so  friendly 
and  uncommon  zeal  in  his  ihvour. 

The  reader,  when  he  knows  the  character 
of  this  nobleman,  may,  perhaps,  conclude 
that  his  seeing  Booth  alone  was  a  lucky 
circumstance  ;  lor  be  was  so  passionate  an 
admirer  of  women,  that  he  could  scarce  have 
escaped  the  tittraction  of  Amelia's  beauty. 
And  few  men,  as  I  have  observed,  have 
such  disinterested  generosity  as  to  serve  a 
husband  the  better,  because  they  are  m  love 
with  his  wife,  unless  she  will  condescend  to 
pay  a  })rice  beyond  the  reach  of  a  virtuous 
woman. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

bt  ichich  the  reader  will  meet  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Booth's  affairs  put  on  a  better  aspect 
than  they  had  ever  worn  before,  and  he  was 
willing  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of 
one  day  in  seven  to  taste  the  fresh  air. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  old  friend  Colonc\  James,  resolv- 
ing, if  possible,  to  have  a  full  explanation  of 
that  behaviour  which  appeared  to  him  so 
mysterious  ;  but  the  colonel  was  as  inacces- 
sible as  the  best  defended  fortress ;  and  it 
was  as  imjxissible  for  Booth  to  pass  beyond 
his  entry,  as  ihe  Spaniards  found  it  to  take 
Gibraltar.  He  received  the  usual  answers  ; 
first,  that  the  colonel  was  not  stirring,  and 
an  hour  after,  that  lie  was  gone  out.  All 
rnat  he  got  by  asking  further  questions,  was 
wniy  to  Receive  still  ruder  and  ruder  an- 
fwors  ;  bywhich,  if  he  had  been  very  siga- 


cious,  he  might  have  been  satisfied  how 
little  worth  his  while  it  was  to  desire  to  go 
in  ;  for  the  porter  at  a  great  man's  door  is  a 
kind  of  thermometer,  by  ivhich  you  may 
discover  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  his  mas"- 
ter's  friendship.  Nay,  in  the  highest  stations 
of  all,  as  the  great  man  himself  hath  liis  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  salutation,  from  a  hearty 
embrace  with  a  kiss,  and  my  dear  lord,  or 

dear  Sir  Charles,  down  to,  well,  Mr. , 

what  would  you  have  me  do?  so  the  por- 
ter, to  some  boAvs  with  respect,  to  otliera 
less  low,  to  others  not  at  all.  Some  he  just 
shuts  in,  and  others  he  just  shuts  out.  And 
in  all  this  they  so  well  correspond,  that  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  great 
man  and  his  porter  had  compared  tlieir  lists 
together,  and,  like  two  actors  o:>ncerned  to 
act  different  parts  in  the  same  scene,  liad 
rehearsed  their  parts  privately  t)gether  be- 
f)re  they  ventured  to  perform  in  public. 
Though  Booth  did  not,  perhaps,  see  thi 
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ivIaoIc  matter  *n  tlil.^  just  lii^ht,  for  that  in 
reality  it  is;  yet  lie  was  discerning  enoun-li 
to  conclude,  iVoni  the  behaviour  olthe  ser- 
vant, especialJy  when  he  considered  tli»t  of 
tlie  master  likewise,  that  lie  had  entirely 
ost  the  friendship  of  James;  and  this  con- 
viction (Tave  him  a  concern,  that  not  only 
the  liatteriiiir  ])rospect  of  his  lordship's  lli- 
vour  was  not  able  to  compensate,  but  which 
even  obliterated,  and  made  him  lor  a  while 
foi'L^et,  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his 
Amelia :  ami  he  wandered  about  almost 
two  hours,  scarce  knowing  where  he  went, 
till  at  last  he  dropped  into  a  cofTec-house 
near  St.  James's,  where  he  sat  himself  d/)vvn. 

He  had  scarce  drank  his  dish  of  coliee, 
before  he  heard  a  young  officer  of  the 
guards  cry  to  another,  '  Oh,  d — n  me,  J  ick, 
here  he  comes — here's  old  honour  and  dinf- 
nity,  faith.'  Upon  which,  he  saw  a  chair 
open, and  out  issued  a  most  erect  and  stately 
figure  indeed,  with  a  vast  periwig  on  his 
head,  and  a  vast  hat  under  his  arm.  This 
august  personage,  having  entered  the  room, 
walked  directly  up  to  the  upper  end,  where, 
having  paid  his  respects  to  all  present  of 
any  note,  to  each  according  to  seniority,  he 
at  last  cast  his  eyes  on  Booth,  and  very 
civilly,  though  somewhat  coldly,  asked  him 
how  he  did. 

Booth,  who  had  long  recognised  the  fea- 
tures of  his  old  acquaintance,  Major  Bath, 
returned  the  compliment  with  a  very  low 
bow  ;  but  did  not  venture  to  make  the  first 
advance  to  ftimiliarity,  as  he  was  truly  pos- 
sessed of  that  quality  which  the  Greeks 
considered  in  the  highest  light  of  honour, 
and  which  we  term  modesty;  though  in- 
deed, neither  ours  nor  the  Latin  languao-e 
hath  any  word  adequate  to  the  idea  of  the 
orirrinal. 

The  colonel,  afler  having  discharged 
himself  of  two  or  three  articles  of  news, 
and  made  his  comments  upon  them,  when 
the  next  chair  to  him  became  vacant,  caUed 
m"»on  Bowth  to  fill  it.  He  then  asked  him 
se/eral  questions  relating  to  his  affairs ;  and, 
when  he  heard  he  was  out  of  the  army,  ad- 
vised him  earnestly  to  use  all  means  to  get 
in  again,  saying,  that  he  was  a  pretty  lad, 
and  they  must  not  lose  him. 

Booth  told  him  in  a  whisper,  that  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  him  on  that  subject,  if 
they  were  in  a  more  private  place ;  upon 
this,  the  colonel  proposed  a  walk  in  the  park, 
which  the  other  readily  accepted. 

During  their  walk.  Booth  opened  his 
lieart,  and  among  other  matters  acquainted 
Co.onel  Bath,  that  he  feared  he  had  lost  *he 
fnendship  of  Colonel  James  ;  '  though  I  am 
liot,'  said  he,  '  conscious  of  having  done  the 
east  thing  to  deserve  it.' 

Bath  answerec),  '  You  are  certainly  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Booth.  I  have  indeed  scarce 
teen  nw  Vother  s.^ce  my  coming  to  town  ; 


lor  I  have  been  here  but  two  day^;  iiow 
ev(;r,  I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  ol'too  nice 
honour  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
true  dignity  of  a  gentleman.'  Booth  an- 
swered, '  He  was  lar  from  acccusing  him  of 
any  thing  dishonourable.' — '  D — n  me,' said 
Bath,  'if  there  is  a  man  alive  can,  or  dare 
accuse  him  :  if  you  have  the  least  reason  ta 
take  any  thing  ill,  why  don't  you  go  to  him  ? 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  his  rank  doth  not 
protect  him  I'rom  giving  you  satislJiction.' — 
'  The  allair  is  not  of  any  such  kind,'  says 
Booth;  'I  have  great  obligations  to  the 
colonel,  and  have  more  reason  to  lament 
than  complain ;  and  if  1  could  see  him,  1 
am  convinced  I  should  have  no  cause  for 
either;  but  I  cannot  get  within  his  house  ;  it 
was  but  an  hour  ago,  a  servant  of  his  turned 
mo  rudely  from  the  door.' — '  Did  a  servant  C 
my  broilier  use  you  rudely  ?'  said  the  colo- 
nel, with  the  utmost  gravity.  '  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  in  what  light  you  see  such  things ; 
but  to  me,  the  affront  of  a  servant  is  the 
affront  of  the  master ;  and  if  he  doth  not 
immediately  punish  it,  by  all  the  dignity  of 
a  man,  I  would  see  the  master's  nose  be- 
tween my  fingers.'  Booth  offeree  to  ex- 
plain, but  to  no  purpose;  the  co'>/iiel  was 
got  into  his  stilts ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
take  him  down,  nay,  it  was  as  much  as 
Booth  could  possibly  do  to  part  with  him 
without  an  actual  quarrel ;  nor  would  he, 
perhaps,  have  been  able  to  have  accom- 
plished it,  had  not  the  colonel  by  accident 
turned  at  last  to  take  Booth's  side  of  the 
question;  and  before  they  separated,  he 
swore  many  oaths  that  James  should  give 
him  proper  satisfaction. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  present  inter 
view,  so  little  to  the  content  of  Booth,  that 
he  was  heartily  concerned  he  had  ever  men- 
tioned a  syllable  of  the  matter  to  his  honoui 
able  friend. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Ta  ichich  Booth  pays  a  visit  to  the  noble  lord. 

When  that  day  of  the  week  returned,  m 
which  Mr.  Booth  chose  to  walk  abroad,  he 
went  to  wait  on  the  noble  peer,  according 
to  hii  kind  invitation. 

Booth  now  found  a  very  different  recep- 
tion Avith  this  great  •:'.;an's  porter,  from  what 
he  had  met  with  at  his  friend  the  colonels. 
He  no  sooner  told  his  name,  than  the  porter 
with  a  bow  told  him  his  lordship  was  at 
home ;  the  door  immediately  flew  wide 
open;  and  he  was  conducted  to  an  ante- 
chamber, where  a  servant  told  him  lie 
would  acquaint  his  lordship  with  his  arrival. 
Nor  did  he  wait  many  minutes  before  the 
same  servant  returned,  and  ushered  him  io 
his  lordship's  apartment. 

He  found   my  lord   alone,   and  was  re- 
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ccived  by  Iiim  in  the  most  courteous  manner 

iHiugiual)!e. — Afier  the  first  ceremonials 
were  over,  his  lordship  began  in  the  follow- 
ing worils :  '  Mr.  Booth,  I  do  assure  you, 
you  are  very  much  obliged  to  my  cousin 
Kilison.  She  hatli  given  you  sucli  a  cha- 
racter that  I  shall  have  a  pleasure  in  doing 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  serve  you. — But 
it  will  be  very  ditlicult,  1  am  afraid,  to  get 
you  a  rank  at  home.  In  the  West-Indies, 
perliaps,  or  in  some  regiment  abroad,  it  may 
be  more  easy  ;  and  when  I  consider  your 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
your  readiness  to  go  to  any  place  where  the 
service  of  your  country  shall  call  you.' 

Booth  answered,  '  That  he  was  higlily 
oDliged  to  his  lordship,  and  assured  liim  he 
woujq  with  great  cheerfulness  attend  his 
duty  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  only 
thing  grievous  in  the  exchange  of  countries,' 
said  he,  '  in  my  opinion,  is  to  leave  those  I 
love  behind,  and  I  am  sure,  I  shall  never 
have  a  second  trial  equal  to  my  first.  It 
was  very  hard,  my  lord,  to  leave  my  young 
vrife  big  W'ilh  her  first  child,  and  so  aii(2cted 
with  my  absence,  that  1  had  the  utmost 
reason  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  her  more. 
Ailer  such  a  demonstration  of  my  resolu- 
tion to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to 
my  duty,  1  hope  your  lordship  will  honour 
iTie  v/ith  some  confidence,  that  I  shall  make 
no  objection  to  serve  in  any  country.' — '  My 
dear  Mr.  Booth,'  answered  the  lord,  '  you 
speak  hke  a  soldier,  and  I  greatly  honour 
your  sentimenLs.  Indeed,  I  own  the  justice 
of  your  inference  from  the  example  you 
have  given ;  for  to  quit  a  "v^afe,  as  you  say, 
in  the  very  infancy  of  marriage,  is,  I  ac- 
knowledge, some  trial  of  resolution.'  Booth 
answered,  with  a  low  bow ;  and  then,  after 
Bome  immaterial  conversation,  his  lordship 
promised  to  speak  immediately  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  appointed  JNIr.  Booth  to  come  to 
him  again  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  that 
lie  might  be  acquainted  with  his  i)atron's 
success.  The  poor  man  now  blushed  and 
looked  silly;  till,  after  some  time,  he  sum- 
inoned  up  all  his  courage  to  his  assistance, 
and  relying  on  the  other's  friendship,  he 
opened  the  whole  afliiir  of  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  confessed  that  he  did  not  dare  stir 
ii'om  his  lodgings  above  one  day  in  seven. 
His  lordship  expressed  great  concern  at 
this  account,  and  very  kindly  j^romised  to 
take  some  opportunity  of  calling  on  him  at 
his  cou-jin  Ellison's,  when  he  hoped,  he  said 
13  bring  liim  comfortable  tidings. 

Bootii  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave, 
with  the  most  profuse  acknowledgments  for 
so  much  goodness,  and  hastened  home  to 
acquaint  his  Amelia  with  what  had  so 
greatly  overjoyed  him.  She  highly  con- 
gratulELted  him  on  his  having  Ibund  so  gene- 
rous and  powerful  a  friend,  towards  whom 
)-oth  their  bosoms  burned  with  the  warmest 


sentiments  o(  gratitude.    She  was  not,  liow 

ever,  contented,  till  she  liad  made  Bootr 
renew  his  promise  in  the  mostsolenm  man- 
ner of  taking  her  with  him.  After  which, 
they  sat  down  with  their  little  children  to  a 
scrag  of  mutton  and  broth,  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  and  very  heartily  dra.'?k  his 
lordship's  health  in  a  j)ot  of  porter. 

In  the  afternoon  this  happy  couple,  if  the 
reader  will  allow  me  to  call  poor  people 
happy,  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Eilison,  where 
his  lordship's  praises  being  again  repeated 
by  both  the  husband  and  wile,  were  very 
loudly  echoed  by  Mrs.  Eilison.  While  they 
were  here,  the  young  lady,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  book  to 
have  made  a  fourth  at  whist,  and  with 
whom  Amelia  seemed  so  much  pleased, 
came  in;  she  was  just  returned  to  town 
from  a  short  visit  in  the  countiy,  and  her 
present  visit  was  unexpected.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  agreeable  to  Amelia,  who  liked 
her  still  better  upon  a  second  interview,  and 
was  resolved  to  solicit  her  further  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Bennet  still  maintained  some  little 
reserve,  but  was  much  more  familiar  and 
communicative  than  before.  She  appeared 
moreover  to  be  as  little  ceremonious  as  Mrs. 
Elhson  had  reported  her,  and  very  readily 
accepted  Amelia's  apology  lor  not  paying 
her  the  first  visit,  and  agreed  to  drink  te<j 
with  her  the  very  next  afternoon. 

Whilst  the  above-mentioned  compakiv 
were  sitting  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  parlour.  Ser- 
geant Atkinson  passed  by  the  window,  ana 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs.  EUison  nosoone/ 
saw  him,  than  she  said,  '  Pray,  Mr.  Booth, 
who  is  that  genteel  young  sergeant  ?  he  was 
here  every  day  last  week,  to  inquire  alter 
you.'  This  was  indeed  a  fact ;  the  ser- 
geant was  apprehensive  of  the  design  of 
Murphy ;  but  as  the  poor  fellow  had  re- 
ceived all  his  answers  from  the  maid  of  Mrs- 
Ellison,  Booth  had  never  heard  a  word  of 
the  matter.  He  was,  however,  greatly 
pleased  with  wliat  he  was  now  told,  and 
burst  forth  into  great  praises  of  the  ser 
geant,  which  were  seconded  by  Amelia  ; 
who  added,  that  he  was  her  foster-brother, 
and  she  believed  one  of  the  honestest  fel- 
lows in  the  world. 

'And  ril  swear,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  he 
is  one  of  the  prettiest. — Do,  Mr.  Bootli,  de- 
sire him  to  walk  in.  A  sergeant  of  the 
guards  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  had  rather 
give  such  a  man  as  you  describe,  a  dish  of 
lea,  than  any  beau  fribble  of  them  all.' 

Booih  wanted  no  great  solicitation  to 
show  any  kind  of  regard  to  Atkinson  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  sergeant  was  ushered  in, 
though  not  without  some  reluctance  on  hxa 
side.  There  is,  perhaps,  notliing  nu^ic 
uneasy  than  those  sensations  which  tlie 
French  call  the  inauviise honit.  nor  ar>^  nioic 
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ttjfficuit  t(i  conquer  ;  and  jjoor  Atki  ison 
would,  I  ;uu  persuaded,  have  niouuled  a 
breach  wilh  uuicli  less  concern,  than  he 
showed  in  \valkin<r  cross  a  roirui  hel'ore  three 
ladies,  two  of  which  were  his  avowed  well- 
wishers. 

Tliouirh  I  do  not  entirely  agree  witli  the 
h*.e  learned  Mr.  Essex,  the  celebrated 
danciuij-niaster's  opinion,  that  dancing  is 
tlie  ruilinient  of  ])olite  education,  as  he 
wouKl,  1  aj)prehend,  exclude  every  other 
art  and  science  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  per- 
sons, wh(\se  feet  have  never  been  under  the 
hands  of  the  professors  of  tliat  art,  are  apt 
to  discover  this  want  in  their  education  in 
every  motion,  nay,  even  when  they  stand 
or  sit  still.  They  seem,  indeed  to  be  over- 
burdened with  limbs,  which  tiiey  i<now  not 
how  to  use,  as  if,  when  nature  liath  finished 
her  work,  the  dancing-master  still  is  ne- 
cessary to  put  it  in  motion. 

Atkinson  was  at  present  an  example  of 
this  observation,  which  doth  so  much  honour 
vo  a  profession  for  which  I  have  a  very  high 
vegard.  He  was  handsome  and  exquisitely 
well  made  ;  and  yet,  as  he  had  never  learn- 
ed to  dance,  he  made  so  awkward  an  a\)- 
pearance  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  parlour,  tliat  the 
good  lady  herself,  who  had  invited  him  in, 
could  at  first  scarce  refrain  from  laughter  at 
his  behaviour.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
long  in  the  room,  before  admiration  of  his 
person  got  the  better  of  such  risible  ideas. 
So  great  is  the  advantage  of  beauty  in  men 
as  well  as  women,  and  so  sure  is  this  quality 
in  either  sex  of  procuring  some  regard  from 
the  beholder. 

The  exceeding  courteous  behaviour  of 
Mrs.  Ellison,  joined  to  that  of  Amelia  and 
Booth,  at  length  dissipated  the  uneasiness 
of  Atkinson  ;  and  he  gained  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  tell  the  company  some  entertain- 
ing stories  of  accidents,  that  had  happened 
in  the  army,  within  his  knowledge  ;  Avhich, 
though  they  greatly  pleased  all  present,  are 
not,  however,  of  consequence  enough  to 
have  a  place  in  this  history. 

Mrs.  Ellison  was  so  very  importunate 
with  hercompany  to  stay  supper,  that  they 
all  consented.  As  for  the  sergeant,  he 
seemed  to  be  none  of  the  least  welcome 
guests.  She  was,  indeed,  so  pleased  with 
what  she  had  heard  of  him,  and  what  slic 
uaw  oC  him,  that  when  a  little  warmed  Vvnth 
wine,  for  she  was  no  flincher  at  the  bottle, 
she  began  to  indulge  some  freedoms  in  her 
viiscourse  towards  him,  that  a  little  oftended 
Amelia's  delicacy  ;  nay,  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  high.y  re.ished  by  the  other  lady. 
Thouiih  I  anr  fir  from  insinuating  that  these 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  decorum,  or  were, 
ndeed,  greater  liberties  than  ladies  of  the 
niJddle  age.  and  especially  widow.i,  do  fre- 
i«ueut.y  allow  themselves. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Relating  prin.'ipatUj  to  the  affairs   of  SergcatU 
jJlkin.ioa. 

The  next  day,  when  all  the  same  com- 
jiany,  Atkinson  only  excepted,  absembled  in 
Amt'iia's  apartment,  Mrs.  Ellison  presently 
began  to  discourse  of  him,  and  that  in  terms 
not  only  of  ai)probation,  but  even  ol*  afii^c- 
tion.  She  called  him  her  clever  sergeant, 
and  her  dear  sergeant,  rcpeat(!d  often  that 
he  was  the  prettiest  fellow  in  the  army,  and 
said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  he  had  not  a 
commission ;  for  that,  if  he  had,  she  was 
sure  he  would  become  a  general. 

'  I  am  of  your  ophiion,  madam,'  answer- 
ed Booth;  'and  as  he  hath  got  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  his  own  already,  if  he  could 
find'a  wife  now  to  help  him  to  two  or  three 
hundred  more,  I  think  he  might  easily  get  a 
commission  in  a  marching  regiment ;  for  I 
am  convinced  there  is  no  colonel  in  the  army 
would  refuse  him.' 

'  Refuse  him,  Indeed  !'  said  Mrs.  Eiiison 
'  No ;  he  would  be  a  very  pretty  colonel 
that  did.  And  uyjon  my  honour,  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  ladies  who  would  re- 
fuse him,  if  he  had  hut  a  proper  opportu- 
nity of  soliciting  them.  The  colonel  and 
the  lady  both  would  be  better  off,  than  with 
one  of  those  pretty  masters  that  I  see  walk- 
ing about,  and  dragging  their  long  sworda 
alter  them,  when  they  should  rather  drag 
their  leading-strings.' 

'  Well  said,'  cries  Booth,  'and  spoken  like 
a  woman  of  spirit. — Indeed,  I  believe,  they 
would  be  both  better  served.' 

'  True,  captain,'  answered  Mrs.  Ellison, 
'  I  would  rather  leave  the  two  first  syllables 
out  of  the  word  gentleman,  than  the  last.' 

'  Nay,  I  assure  you,'  replied  Booth,  '  there 
is  not  a  quieter  creature  in  the  world. 
Though  the  fellow  hath  the  bravery  of  a 
lion,  he  hath  the  meekness  of  a  lamb.  I  can 
tell  you  stories  enow  of  that  kind,  and  so 
can  my  dear  Amelia,  when  he  was  a  boy.'" 

'O!  if  the  match  sticks  there,'  cries 
Amelia,  '  I  positively  will  not  spoil  his  for- 
time  by  my  silence.  I  can  answer  for  him 
from  his  infancy,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  naturod  lads  in  the  world.  I  wil  tell 
you  a  story  or  two  of  him,  the  truth  ol 
which  I  can  testify  from  my  own  know.edge. 
— When  he  was  but  six  years  old,  he  was 
at  play  with  me  at  my  mother's  house,  and 
a  great  pointing-dog  bit  him  through  tl>e 
leg.  The  poor  lad,  in  the  midst  of  the  an- 
guish of  his  wound,  declared  he  w^as  over- 
joyed it  had  not  happened  to  Miss,  (for  the 
same  dog  had  just  before  suapr  at  me,  ani. 

my  petticoats  had  been  my  defence.) 

Another  instance  of  his  goodness,  which 
greatly  recommended  him  to  my  father,  ana 
vv'hich  I  have  loved  him  for  ever  since,  wat 
this :  My  father  was  a  great  lover  ol'  birds 
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.:ti(1  strictly  f()rbiJ  the  spoiling  of  their 
i:e.sts.  Poor  Joe  was  one  (l;iy  caught  upon 
a  tree,  and  being  concluded  guilty,  was 
Beverely  lashed  for  it ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  another  boy,  a  friend  of 
Joe's,  had  robbed  the  nest  of  its  young 
ones,  and  poor  Joe  had  climbed  the  tree 
in  order  to  restore  them;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  submitted  to  the  punishment, 
father  than  he  would  impeach  his  com- 
panion. But  if  these  stories  appear  childish 
and  trifling,  the  duty  and  kindness  he  hath 
Bhown  to  his  mother,  nmst  recommend  him 
to  every  one.  Ever  since  he  hath  been 
fifteen  years  old,  he  hath  more  than  half 
supported  her;  and  when  my  brother  died, 
I  remember  particularly,  Joe  at  his  desire, 
for  he  was  much  his  favourite,  liad  one  of  h.is 
suits  given  him ;  but  instead  of  his  becoming 
finer  on  that  occasion,  another  young  fellow 
came  to  the  church  in  my  brother's  clothes, 
and  my  old  nurse  appeared  the  same  Sunday 
ui  a  new  gown,  which  lier  son  Jiad  pur- 
chased for  her  with  the  sale  of  liis  legacy.' 

'Well,  I  protest,  he  is  a  very  worthy 
creature,'  said  Mrs.  Bennet. 

'  He  is  a  charming  fellow,'  cries  Mrs. 
Ellison, — 'but  then  the  name  of  sergeant. 
Captain  Booth  ;  there,  as  the  play  says,  my 
pride  brings  me  oil  again.' 

And  whatsoe'er  the  sages  charge  on  pride, 
The  angels'  fall,  and  twenty  other  good  faults  beside  ; 
On  earth  I'm  sure — I'm  sure — something — calling 
Pride  saves  man,  and  our  sex  too  from  falling 

Here  a  footman's  rap  at  the  door  shook 
the  room.  Ui)on  which,  Mrs.  Ellison,  run- 
ning to  the  window,  cried  out, '  Let  me  die 
if  it  is  not  my  lord;  what  shall  I  do?  I  must 
be  at  home  to  him ;  but  suppose  he  should 
.nquire  for  you,  captain,  what  shall  I  say? 
)r  will  you  go  down  with  me?' 

The  company  were  in  some  confusion  at 
this  instant,  and  before  they  had  agreed  on 
any  thing.  Booth's  little  girl  ccme  running 
into  the  room,  and  said.  '  There  was  a  pro- 
digious great  gentleman  coming  up  stairs.' 
She  was  immediately  followed  by  his  lord- 
ship, who,  as  he  knew  Booth  must  be  at 
home,  made  very  little  or  no  inquiry  at  the 
door. 

Amelia  was  taken  somewhat  at  a  surprise, 
but  she  was  too  polite  to  show  much  confu- 
sion ;  for  though  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
town,  she  had  had  a  genteel  education,  and 
kept  the  best  company  the  country  aflbrded. 
The  ceremonies  therefore  passed  as  usual, 
and  they  all  sat  down. 

His  lordship  soon  addressed  liimself  to 
Booth,  saying,  'As  I  have  what  I  think  good 
news  for  you,  sir,  1  could  not  delay  giving 
myself  the  pleasure  of  communicathig  it  to 
you.  I  have  mentioned  your  affair  where  I 
promised  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  my 
success.  One  may  easily  perceive,  you 
kriw.  from  the  manner  of  peoj)le's  beha- 


ving upon  sucli  occasions;  and,  indeed^ 
when  I  related  your  case,  I  found  tliere  waj 
much  inclination  to  serve  you.  Great  ineit 
Mr.  Booth.,  nmst  do  things  in  their  ow» 
time  ;  but  I  think  you  may  depend  on  hav 
ing  something  done  very  soon.' 

Booth  made  many  acknowledgments  lor 
])is  lordship's  goodness,  and  now  a  second 
time  paid  all  tiie  thanks  which  would  have 
been  due,  even  had  the  favour  been  obtain 
ed.  This  art  of  promising  is  the  economy 
of  a  great  man's  pride,  a  sort  of  good  bus 
bandry  in  conferring  favours,  by  which  they 
receive  tenfold  in  acknowledgements  for 
every  obligation,  I  mean  among  those  who 
really  intend  the  service ;  for  there  are 
others  who  cheat  poor  men  of  their  thanks, 
without  ever  desimiing  to  deserve  them  al 
all. 

This  matter  being  sufficiently  discussed, 
the  conversation  took  a  gayer  turn ;  and 
my  lord  began  to  entertain  the  ladies  with 
some  of  that  elegant  discourse,  which 
though  most  delightful  to  hear,  it  is  impos- 
sible sliould  ever  be  read. 

His  lordship  was  so  highl}'-  pleased  with 
Amelia,  that  he  could  not  help  being  some- 
what particidar  to  her ;  but  this  particularity 
distinguished  itself  only  in  a  higher  degree 
of  respect,  and  w^as  so  very  polite,  and  so 
very  distant,  that  she  herself  was  pleaseiij 
and  at  his  departure,  which  was  not  till  he 
bad  far  exceeded  the  length  of  a  common 
visit,  declared  he  was  the  finest  gentleman 
she  had  ever  seen  ;  with  wliich  sentiment 
lier  husband  and  Mrs.  Ellison  both  entirely 
concurred. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
some  little  dislike  to  my  lord's  complaisance, 
whicli  she  called  excessive.  '  For  my  own 
part,'  said  she,  '1  have  not  the  least  relisl. 
for  those  very  fine  gentlemen ;  wliat  thr 
world  generally  calls  politeness,  I  term  in 
sincerity ;  and  I  am  more  charmed  with  th^ 
stories  which  Mrs.  Booth  told  us  of  the  ho 
nest  sergeant,  than  with  all  that  the  finesi 
gentlemen  in  the  world  ever  said  in  theiii 
lives.' 

'  O !  to  be  sure,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  Ml 
for  love,  or  the  world  icell  lost,  is  a  motto 
very  proper  for  some  folks  to  wear  in  their 
coat  of  arms ;  but  the  generality  of  the  world 
will,  I  believe, agree  with  that  lady's  opinion 
of  my  cousin,  rather  than  with  Mrs.  Bennet.' 

Mrs.  Bennet,  seeing  Mrs.  Ellison  took  of- 
fence at  what  she  said,  thought  proper  lo 
make  some  apology,  which  was  very  readily 
accepted,  and  so  ended  the  visit. 

We  cannot  however  put  an  end  to  the 
chapter,  without  observing,  that  such  is  the 
ambitious  temper  of  beauty,  that  it  ma_\ 
always  apply  to  itself  that  celebrated  pa» 
sage  in  Lucan, 

Nee  quenquasn  jam  ferre  potest  Ca^safTe  ona'SBV 
Pomp^'iusve  parcm.- 
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ndeed,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  no  woman,  who  hath  any 
threat  pretensions  to  admiration,  is  ever  well 

f)leased  in  a  comi)any,  where  she  |)erc('ives 
lersclf  to  till  only  the  second  place.  Tiiis 
observalion,  however,  I  humhly  suhmit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  ladies,  and  iiope  it  will 
be  considered  as  retracted  by  me,  if  they 
aJial'  dissent  frcm  my  opinion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Containing  matters  that  require  no  preface. 

When  Booth  and  his  wife  were  left  alone 
.ogether,  they  both  extremely  exulted  in 
rheir  o-ood  fortune,  in  having  found  so  good 
a  ft'iend  as  his  lordship ;  nor  were  they 
wanting  in  very  warm  expressions  of  their 
gratitude  towards  Mrs.  Ellison.  After  which, 
they  began  to  lay  down  schemes  of  living, 
when  Booth  should  have  his  commission  as 
captain;  and,  after  the  exactest  computa- 
tion, concluded,  that,  with  economy,  they 
should  be  able  to  save  at  least  fifty  pounds 
a-year  out  of  their  income,  in  order  to  pay 
their  debts. 

These  matters  being  well  settled,  Amelia 
asked  Booth  what  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
net.''  'I  think,  my  dear,'  answered  Booth, 
'  that  she  hath  been  formerly  a  very  pretty 
woman.' — '  I  am  mistaken,'  replied  she,  '  if 
she  be  not  a  very  good  creature ;  I  don't 
know  I  ever  took  such  a  liking  to  any  one 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  I  fancy  she 
hath  been  a  very  sprightly  woman  ;  for,  if 
you  observe,  she  discovers,  by  starts,  a 
great  vivacity  in  her  countenance.'  '  I  made 
the  same  observation,' cries  Booth;  'Sure 
some  strange  misfortune  hath  befallen  her.' 
— '  A  misfortune,  indeed!'  answered  Amelia; 
'  sure,  child,  you  forget  what  Mrs.  Ellison 
told  us,  that  she  had  lost  a  beloved  hus- 
band. A  misfortune  which  I  have  often 
wondered  at  any  Avoman's  surviving,' — At 
which  words  she  cast  a  tender  look  at  Booth, 
and  presently  afterwards  throwing  herself 
ui)on  his  neck,  cried — '  O  Heavens !  what 
a  happy  creature  am  I?  when  I  consider 
the  dangers  you  have  gone  through,  how"  I 
exult  in  my  bliss !'  The  good-natured  reader 
will  suppose  that  Booth  was  not  deficient  in 
returning  such  tenderness,  after  which,  the 
conversation  became  too  fond  to  be  herere- 
ated. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Ellison  address- 
ee herself  to  Booth  as  follows  :  '  I  shall 
make  no  apology,  sir,  for  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  as  it  proceeds  from  my  friendship 
for  yourself  and  your  dear  lady.  I  am  con- 
vinced, tl  en,  sir,  there  is  something  more 
than  ace  aent  in  your  going  abroad  only 
onfe  day  i  i  the  week.  Now,  sir,  if,  as  I  am 
afraid,  matters  arc  not  altogether  as  well  as 
I  w  'dh  hem,  I  beg,  since  I  do  not  believe 
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you  are  provided  with  a  lawyer,  that  yow 
will  suflijr  me  to  recommend  one  to  you. 
The  person  I  shall  mention  is,  I  asfkurc^ou, 
of  much  ability  in  his  i>rofcssion,  and  I  have 
known  him  do  great  services  to  gentlemen 
under  a  cloud.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
circumstances,  my  dear  friend.  They  are 
a  much  greater  scandal  to  those  who  have 
left  so  much  merit  unj)rovided  for.' 

Booth  gave  Mrs.  Ellison  ahuiidancc  of 
thanks  for  iier  kindness,  and  explicitly  con- 
fessed to  her  that  her  conjectures  were 
right,  and,  without  hesitation,  accepted  the 
oiler  of  her  friend's  assistance. 

Mrs.  Ellison  then  acquainted  him  with 
her  apprehensions  on  his  account.  She 
said,  she  had  both  yesterday  and  this  morn 
ing  seen  two  or  three  ugly  suspicious  fel 
lows  pass  several  times  by  her  window. 
'  Upon  all  accounts,'  said  she,  '  my  dear  sii, 
I  advise  you  to  keep  yourself  close  confined 
till  the  lawyer  hath  been  with  you.  I  am 
sure  he  will  get  you  your  liberty,  at  least  of 
walking  about  within  the  verge — There's 
something  to  be  done  with  the  board  of 
green  cloth,  I  don't  know  what;  but  this  I 
know,  that  several  gentlemen  have  liv^ed 
here  a  long  time  very  comfortably,  and 
have  defied  all  the  vengeance  of  their  cre- 
ditors. However,  in  the  mean  time,  you 
must  be  a  close  prisoner  with  your  lady  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  England 
but  would  exchange  his  liberty  for  the  same 
jail.' 

She  then  departed  in  order  to  send  for  the 
attorney,  and  presently  afterwards  the  ser 
geant  arrived  with  news  of  the  like  kind. 
He  said,  he  had  scraped  an  acquaintance 
with  Murphy.  '  I  hope  your  honour  will 
pardon  me,'  cries  Atkinson,  '  but  I  pretend 
ed  to  have  a  small  demand  upon  your  honour 
myself,  and  offered  to  employ  him  in  the 
business.  Upon  which,  he  told  me,  that  ii 
I  would  go  with  him  to  the  Marshal's  Court, 
and  make  affidavit  of  my  debt,  he  should  be 
able  very  shortly  to  get  it  me  ;  "  for  I  shall 
have  the  captain  in  hold,"  cries  he,  "within 
a  day  or  two." — 'I  v,-ish,'said  the  sergeant, 
'  I  could  do  your  honour  any  service.  Sha* 
I  walk  about  all  day  before  the  door.''  o: 
shall  I  be  porter,  and  watch  it  in  the  inside^ 
till  your  hojiour  can  find  some  means  of  se- 
curing yourself.''  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
offended  at  me,  but  I  beg  you  would  take 
care  of  falling  into  Murphy's  hand?  ;  for  he 
hath  the  character  of  the  greatest  villain 
upon  eartli. — I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me 
too  bold,  sir;  but  I  have  a  little  money;  if 
it  can  be  of  any  service,  do,  pray  your  ho 
nour,  command  it.  It  can  never  do  me  so 
much  good  any  other  way.  Consider,  sir. 
I  owe  all  I  have  to  yourself,  and  my  de?4 
mistress.' 

Booth  stood  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  been 
thunderstruck,  and  then,  the  tears  bursthij^ 
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Tom  Iiis  eyes,  ;ie  snid:  'Upon  niy  soul, 
Atkinson,  you  overcome  me.  I  scarce  ever 
neard  of  so  much  goodness,  nor  do  I  know 
how  to  express  my  sentiments  of  it.  But 
be  assured,  as  l()r  your  money,  I  will  not 
accept  it,  and  let  it  satisfy  you,  that  in  my 
present  circumstances  it  would  do  me  no 
essential  service ;  but  this  be  assured  of, 
likewise,  that  Avhilst  I  live,  1  shall  never  for- 
i^et  the  kindness  of  Ihe  oiler. — However,  as 
I  apprehend  I  may  be  in  some  danger  of 
iellows  getting  into  the  house,  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  I  have  no  guard  but  a  poor  little 
girl,  I  will  not  refuse  the  goodness  you  offer 
to  show  in  my  protection.  And  I  make  no 
doubt  but  Mrs.  Ellison  will  let  you  sit  in  her 
parlour  for  that  ])urpose.' 

Atkinson,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  un- 
dertook the  oflico  of  porter;  and  Mrs.  EHi- 
w:on  as  readily  allotted  him  a  place  in  her 
\)ack-parlour,Vvdiere  he  continued  three  days 
together,  from  eio-ht  in  the  mornino;  till 
twelve  at  night ;  during  which  time,  he  had 
Bometimes  the  company  of  Mrs.  t^llison,  and 
t5ometimes  of  Boot  !i,  Amelia,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
net  too ;  for  this  last  had  taken  as  great  a 
fancy  to  Amelia,  as  Amelia  had  to  her:  and 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Booth's  afiairs  were  now 
no  secret  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  her 
frequent  visits  during  the  confinement  of 
her  husband,  and  consequently  her  own. 

Nothing,  as  I  remember,  happened  in  tliis 
interval  of  time,  more  worthy  notice  tlian 
the  f()llowing  card,  which  Amelia  received 
from  lier  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  James : 
'  Mrs.  James  sends  her  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Booth,  and  desn*es  to  know  how  she  does  ; 
for  as  she  hath  not  had  the  favour  of  seeing 
her  at  her  own  house,  or  of  meeting  her  in 
any  public  ])lace,  in  so  long  a  time,  fears  it 
may  be  owing  to  ill  health.' 

Aniella  had  long  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  her  friend,  and  doubted  not  but  that  she 
was  as  entirely  given  over  by  her  ;  she  was 
very  much  siu'prised  at  this  message,  and 
midersome  doubt  whether  it  was  not  meant 
as  an  insult,  especially  from  the  mention  of 
public  places,  which  she  thought  so  incon- 
sistent with  her  present  circumstances,  of 
which'  she  supjwsed  Mrs.  James  was  well 
apprised.  However,  at  the  entreaty  of  her 
husband,  who  languished  for  nothing  more 
than  to  be  again  reconciled  to  liis  friend 
James,  Amelia  undertook  to  pay  the  lady  a 
visit,  and  to  examine  into  the  mystery  of 
this  conduct,  which  appeared  to  her  so  un- 
ac?ountnble. 

Mrs.  James  received  her  with  a  degree 
of  civility  tliat  amazed  Amelia,  no  less  than 
her  coldness  had  done  before.  She  resolved 
to  come  to  an  ecbircisscment,  and  having 
3at  out  some  company  that  came  in,  when 
ihey  vrere  alone  together,  Amelia,  after  some 
lileno: ,  'ind  many  offers  to  speak,  at  last 
"W'd.     V.y  dear  Jenny,  (if  vou   w'.!'    ^■' 


sufler  me  to  call  you  l)y  so  familiar  a  name,) 
liave  you  entirely  forgot  a  certain  young 
lady  who  had  the  pleasure  of  re  ng  your 
intimate  acquaintance  at  Moji^jt'T'cri^'  — 
'Whom  do  you  mean,  dear  madam.''  cries 
Mrs.  James,  with  great  concern.  '  I  meai' 
myself,'  answered  Amelia.  '  You  surprise 
me,  madam,'  replied  Mrs.  James:  'How 
can  you  ask  me  that  question  r' — '  Nay,  my 
dear,  I  do  not  intend  to  oliend  you,'  cries 
Amelia,  '  but  I  am  really  desirous  to  solve 
to  myself  the  reason  of  that  coldness  which 
you  showed  me,  when  you  did  me  the  favour 
of  a  visit.  Can  you  think,  my  dear.  I  was 
not  disappointed  when  I  expected  to  meet 
an  intimate  I'riend,  to  receive  a  cold  formal 
visitant  ?  I  desire  you  to  examine  your  own 
heart,  and  answer  me  honestly,  if  you  do 
not  think  I  had  some  little  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  your  behaviour?' — 'Indeed, 
Mrs.  Booth,'  answered  the  other  lady,  'you 
surprise  me  very  much ;  if  there  was  any 
thing  displeasing  to  you  in  my  behaviour,  I 
am  extremely  concerned  at  it.  I  did  not 
know  I  had  been  defective  in  any  of  the 
rules  of  civility,  but  if  I  was,  madam,  I  ask 
your  pardon.' — 'Is  civility  then,  my  dear,' 
replied  Amelia,  '  a  synonymous  term  with 
friendship?  Could  I  have  expected,  when 
I  parted  the  last  time  with  Miss  Jenny 
Bath,  to  have  met  her  the  next  time  in  the 
shape  of  a  fine  lady,  complaining  of  the 
hardship  of  climbing  up  two  pair  of  stairs 
to  visit  m.e,  and  then  approaching  m.e  with 
the  distant  air  of  a  new  or  slight  acquaint- 
ance ?  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  James, 
if  the  tables  had  been  turned,  if  my  fortune 
had  been  as  hiirh  in  the  world  as  youis,  and 
you  in  my  distress  and  abject  condition, 
that  I  would  not  have  climbed  as  high  as  the 
Monument  to  visit  you  ?' — '  Sure,  madam,' 
cried  Mrs.  James,  '  I  mistake  you,  or  you 
have  greatly  mistaken  me.  Can  you  com 
plain  of  my  not  visiting  you,  who  liave 
owed  me  a  visit  almost  these  three  weeks  ? 
Nay,  did  I  not  even  then  send  you  a  card, 
which  sure  was  doing  more  than  all  the 
friendship  and  fjood-breeding  in  the  world 
required  ;  but,  indeed,  as  I  had  met  you  in 
no  public  place,  I  really  thought  you  was 
ill.' — '  How  can  you  mention  public  places 
to  me,'  said  Amelia,  'when  you  can  hardly 
be  a  stranger  to  my  present  situation  ?  Did 
you  not  know,  madam,  that  I  was  ruined?' 
— '  No,  indeed,  madam,  did  I  not,'  replied 
Mrs.  James  ;  '  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been 
highly  concerned  if  I  had.' — '  AVhy,  sure, 
my  dear,'  cries  Amelia,  '  you  could  no; 
imagine  that  we  were  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, when  you  found  us  in  such  a  place, 
and  in  such  a  condition.' — 'Nay,  my  dear,' 
answered  JNIrs.  James,  'i.ince  ytni  arc 
pleased  to  mention  it  first  yourself,  I  own,  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  you  in  no  bette) 
lodo;ings ;  buv  I  concluded  you   .had  you 
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own  reasons  (()r  liklnfr  Ihcm ;  and,  for  my 
own  p:irt,  I  liavL'  laid  it  down  as  a  jiositivc 
rule,  never  to  inquire  into  the  private  aliiiir.s 
of  a  IV  one,  especially  of  my  Iriends.  I  am 
notttNlie  humour  ol'some  ladies,  who  con- 
fine the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  to  one 
part  of  the  town,  and  would  not  he  known 
to  v"sit  in  the  city  (or  the  world.  For  my 
part,  I  never  dropt  an  acquaintance  with 
any  xie,  while  it  was  rcputahle  to  keep  it 
up;  and  I  can  solemnly  declare  I  have  not 
a  friend  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  a 
greater  esteem  than  I  have  for  Mrs.  Booth.' 
At  this  instant,  the  arrival  of  a  new  visi- 
►ai  t  put  an  end  to  the  disct)urse ;  and  Ame- 
lia soon  after  took  her  leave  without  the 
least  antT-er,  but  with  some  little  unavoidable 
contempt  for  a  lady,  in  whose  opmion,  as 
we  have  hinted  before,  outward  ibrm  and 
ceremony  constituted  the  whole  essence  of 
friendship ;  who  v^alued  all  her  acquaintance 
alike,  as  each  individual  served  equally  to 
fill  up  a  place  in  her  visiting  roll,  and  who,  in 
reality,  had  not  the  least  concern  for  the 
good  qualities  or  well-being  of  any  of  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  much  heroic  matter. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  Mrs.  Ellison's 
friend  had  so  far  purchased  Mr.  Booth's 
liberty,  that  he  could  walk  again  abroad 
within  the  verge,  without  any  danger  of 
having  a  warrant  backed  against  him  by 
the  Board  before  he  had  notice.  As  for  the 
U-looked  persons  that  had  given  the  alarm, 
it  was  now  discovered  that  another  unhappy 
gentleman,  and  not  Booth,  was  the  object 
of  their  pursuit. 

Mr.  Booth  now  being  delivered  from  his 
fears,  went,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  to 
take  his  morning  walk  in  the  Park.  Here 
be  met  Colonel  Bath  in  company  with  some 
other  officers,  and  very  civilly  paid  his  re- 
spects to  him.  But,  instead  of  returning 
the  salute,  the  colonel  looked  him  full  in  the 
face  with  a  very  stern  countenance  ;  and,  if 
he  could  be  said  to  take  any  notice  of  him, 
it  was  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inforr>  him  lie 
would  take  no  notice  of  him. 

Booth  was  not  more  hurt  than  surprised 
at  this  behavioui',  and  resolved  to  know  the 
reason  of  it.  He  therefore  waiched  an 
opportunity  till  the  colonel  was  alone,  and 
then  walked  boldly  up  to  him,  and  desired 
to  know  if  he  had  given  him  any  offence  ? — 
The  coionel  answered  hastily,  '  Sir,  I  am 
above  being  ofTended  with  you,  nor  do  I 
think  it  consistent  with  my  diijnity  to  make 
you  any  answer.'  Booth  replied,  '  I  don't 
know,  sir,  that  have  done  any  thing  to  de- 
serve this  treatiiont.' — '  Look'ee,  sir,'  cries 
itie  color  (1, '  if  had  not  formerly  had  some 
'RSDeet  tbi  vou,  I  should  not  think  vou  won) 


my  resentment.  Ilowcve:';  as  ycm  are  a 
gentleman  born,  and  an  officer,  and  as 
have  had  an  esteem  for  you,  I  wiil  give  yon 
some  marks  of  it  ])y  i)iit,ting  it  in  your 
l)ower  to  do  yourself  justice.  I  Avili  tell 
you  therefore,  sir,  that  you  have  acted  like 
a  scoundrel.' — '  If  we  were  not  in  tlie  Park,' 
answered  Booth  warmly,  '  I  would  thank 
you  very  properly  for  that  comj)linient.' — 
'  O,  sir !'  cries  the  cokmel,  '  we  can  bti  soon 
in  a  convenient  jMace.'  Upon  which  Booth 
answered,  he  would  attend  him  wherever 
he  pleased. — The  colonel  then  bid  him  come 
along,  and  strutted  forward  directly  up  Con- 
stitution-Hill to  Hyde-Park,  Booth  f()liow- 
ing  him  at  first,  and  afterwards  walking  be- 
fore him,  till  they  came  to  that  ])lace  which 
may  be  properly  called  the  field  of  blood, 
being  that  part,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
ring,  which  heroes  have  chosen  f(»r  thf 
scene  of  their  exit  out  of  this  world. 

Booth  reached  the  ring  some  time  before 
the  colonel  ;  for  he  mended  not  his  pace' 
any  more  than  a  Spaniard.  To  say  truth,^ 
I  believe  it  was  not  in  his  power ;  for  he 
had  so  long  accustomed  fiimself  to  one  and 
the  same  strut,  that  as  a  horse,  used  always 
to  trotting,  can  scarce  be  forced  I'nto  a  gal- 
lop, so  could  no  passion  force  the  colonel  to 
alter  his  pace. 

At  length,  however,  both  parties  arrived 
at  the  lists,  where  the  colonel  very  delibe- 
rately took  off  his  wig  and  coat,  and  laid 
them  on  the  grass,  and  tfien  drawing  his 
sword,  advanced  to  Booth,  who  had  like- 
wise his  drawn  weapon  in  his  hand,  but  had 
made  no  other  preparation  for  the  combat. 

The  combatants  nowengao-ed  with  o-recit 
fury,  and  after  two  or  three  ])asses,  Booth 
ran  the  colonel  through  the  body  and  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  colonel's  sword. 

As  soon  as  the  colonel  was  become  mas 
ter  of  liis  s])eech,  he  called  out  to  Booth,  in 
a  very  kind  voice,  and  said,  '  You  hav.; 
done  my  business,  and  satisfied  me  tlia 
you  are  a  man  of  lionour,  and  that  my  bro 
ther  James  must  have  been  mistaken ;  ibi 
I  am  convinced  that  no  man  who  will  dra^ 
his  sword  in  so  gallant  a  manner,  is  capabli 
of  being  a  rascal ;  d — n  me,  give  me  a  buss, 
my  dear  boy.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  tha', 
infamous  appellation  I  dishonoured  your 
dignity  with;  but  d — n  me,  if  it  was  not 
purely  out  of  love,  and  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  yourself  justice,  wlncli  I 
own  you  have  done  like  a  man  of  honour. 
What  may  be  the  consequence,  I  know  not; 
but  I  hope,  at  least,  I  shall  live  to  reconcile 
you  with  my  brother.' 

Booth  showed  great  concern,  and  even 
horror  in  his  countenance.  '  Why,  my  deai 
colonel,'  said  he,  '  would  you  f(»rce  me  to 
this  ?  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  i^e,  what  T  hav« 
ever  done  to  offend  your' 
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*  Mc  !'  cried  tliC  colonc.  '  In(lr3ed,  my 
dear  child,  you  never  did  any  thing  to 
offend  me. — Nay,  I  have  acted  the  part  of 
a  friend  to  you  in  tiie  whole  ufiair.  1  main- 
tained your  cause  with  my  brother  as  long 
as  decency  would  permit;  I  could  not  flatly 
contradict  liim,  though,  indeed,  I  scarce 
believed  him.  But  wliat  could  I  do?  if  I 
had  not  fought  with  you,  I  nuist  have  been 
obliged  to  have  fouglit  with  him ;  however, 
I  hope  what  is  done  will  be  sufficient,  and 
that  matters  may  be  accommodated  with- 
out your  being  jnit  to  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing any  more  on  this  occasion.' 

'  Never  regard  me,'  ciied  Booth  eagerly; 
for  Heaven's  sake,  ihink  of  your  own  pre- 
servation.    Let  me  i)ut  you  into  a  chair, 
and  get  you  a  surgeon.' 

'  Thou  art  a  noble  lad,'  cries  the  colonel, 
who  was  now  got  on  liis  le^s,  '  and  I  am 
glad  the  business  is  so  well  over.  For, 
though  your  sword  went  quite  through,  it 
slanted  so,  th.at  I  apprehend  there  is  little 
danger  of  lifi\  However,  I  think  there  is 
enough  done  to  put  an  honourable  end  to 
the  affair,  especially,  as  you  was  so  hasty 
to  disarm  me.  I  bleed  a  little,  but  I  can 
walk  to  the  house  by  the  water;  and  if  you 
will  send  me  a  chair  thither,  I  shall  be 
ooUged  to  you.' 

As  the  colonel  refused  any  assistance, 
(irjdeed,  he  was  very  able  to  walk  without 
it,  though  with  somewhat  less  dignity  than 
usual,)  Booth  set  forward  to  Grosvenor- 
Gate,  m  order  to  procure  the  chair,  and 
Boon  after  returned  with  one  to  his  friend ; 
whom  having  conveyed  into  it,  he  attended 
himself,  on  foot,  into  Bond-street,  where 
then  lived  a  very  eminent  surgeon. 

The  surgeon,  having  probed  the  wound, 
turned  towards  Booth,  who  was  apparently 
the  guilty  person,  and  said,  wiih  a  smile, 
'  U[)on  my  Avord,  sir,  you  have  ])erformed 
the  business  with  great  dexterity.' 

'  Sir,'  cries  the  colonel  to  fne  surgeon,  '  1 
would  not  have  you  imagine  I  am  afraid  to 
die.  I  think  1  know  more  what  belongs  to 
the  dignity  of  a  man  ;  and  I  believe  I  hav^e 
shown  it  at  the  head  of  a  line  of  battle.  Do 
not  impute  my  concern  to  that  fear,  when  I 
ask  you  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
dano:er.' 

'  Really,  colonel,'  answered  the  surgeon, 
who  well  knew  the  complex.'on  of  the  gen- 
tJeman  tlien  under  his  hands.  '  it  would  ap- 
pear like  presumptu)n,  to  say  tliat  a  man, 
who  liath  been  just  run  through  the  body, 
IS  in  no  manner  of  danger.  But  this  I  think 
I  may  assure  you,  that  I  yet  perceive  no 
very  bad  symptoms,  and  unless  something 
worse  should  appear,  or  a  fever  be  the  con- 
sequence, I  h(^pe  you  may  live  to  be  again, 
with  all  your  dignity,  at  the  head  of  a  line 
f>f  battle".' 

*  I  a  m  glad  to  hear  that  is  your  opinion,' 


quoth  the  colonel ; '  for  .  am  n<.  i  desirous  o 
dying,  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  Bu 
if  any  thing  worse  than  you  apprehend 
should  happen,  I  desire  you  will  be  a  witness 
of  my  declaration,  that  this  young  gentle- 
man is  entirely  innocent.  I  forced  him  to  do 
what  he  did.  My  dear  Booth,  I  am  pleased 
matters  are  as  they  arc.  You  are  the  first 
man  that  ever  gained  an  advantage  over 
me  ;  but  it  was  very  lucky  for  you  that  you 
disarmed  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
the  equanimity  to  think  so.  If  the  business, 
therefore,  hath  ended  without  dointr  onv 
thing  to  the  purpose,  it  was  fortune's  plea- 
sure, and  neither  of  our  faults.' 

Booth  heartily  embraced  ihe  colonel,  and 
assured  him  of  the  great  satisfaction  he  had 
received  from  the  surgeon's  opinion  ;  and 
soon  after  the  two  combatants  took  thei' 
leave  of  each  other.  The  cok)nel,  after  h* 
was  dressed,  went  in  a  chair  to  his  lodgings, 
and  Booth  walked  on  foot  to  his  ;  where  he 
luckily  arrived  without  meeting  any  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  gang ;  a  danger  which  never 
once  occurred  to  his  imagination  till  he  was 
out  of  it. 

The  affair  he  had  been  about  had  indeed 
so  entirely  occupied  his  mind,  that  it  had 
obliterated  every  other  idea  ;  among  the 
rest,  it  caused  him  so  absolutely  to  forget 
the  time  of  day,  that  though  lie  had  ex- 
ceeded the  lime  of  dining  above  two  hours 
he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  being  ai 
home  later  than  usu»l. 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  which  the  reader  icill  find   matter  icorthy  his 
consideration. 

Amelia  having  waited  above  an  hour  for 
her  husband,  concluded,  as  he  was  the  most 
punctual  man  alive,  that  he  had  met  witi! 
some  engagement  abroad,  and  siit  down  lo 
her  meal  with  her  children  ;  which,  as  it 
was  always  uncomfortable  in  ti)C  absence  oi 
her  husband,  was  very  short ;  so  that  be- 
fore his  return,  all  the  apparatus  of  dining 
was  entirely  removed. 

Booth  sat  some  time  with  his  wife,  ex- 
pecting e^-ery  minute  when  the  little  mai>l 
would  make  her  appearance  ;  at  last,  curi- 
osity, I  believe,  rather  than  appetite,  mnc.e 
him  ask,  how  long  it  was  to  dinner:  'To 
dinner,  my  dear,'  answered  Amelia,  '  sine 
you  have  dined,  I  hope  ?'  Booth  replied  m 
"the  negative  ;  upon  Avhich  his  wife  started 
from  her  chair,  and  bestirred  herself  as  nim- 
bly to  provide  him  a  repast,  as  the  most  in- 
dustrious hostess  in  the  kingdom  dotli,  when 
some  im.expected  gu*-..>t  of  extraordinar^j 
quality  arrives  at  he*  house. 

The  reader  hatf  not  I  think,  from  anj 
passages  hitherto  recorded  in -this  history, 
had   much  reason  to  accuse  Ameliy   of  a 
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0  amc;il>le  curiosity  ;  he  will  not,  I  ho|)e, 
concljilc  tliiit  she  gave  an  instance  of  any 
such  limit,  wlien,  upon  Booth's  havin<r  so 
Vonu^  overstayed  his  iinu%  ami  so  irrcaily 
ioistakcn  the  hour  o("  the  day,  and  ui)on 
ionic  other  circumstances  of  his  hehaviour, 
(lor  ho  was  too  Innest  to  he  good  at  con- 
<caiing  any  of  his  th)ughts,)  she  said  to 
niru,  aflor  hi^  had  done  eating,  '  My  dear,  I 
am  sure  something  more  than  ordinary  haih 
(lapijened  to-day,  and  1  beg  you  will  tell  me 
ahat  it  is.' 

Booth  answered,  tliat  nothing  of  any 
conseqiuMice  had  happened  ^  that  he  had 
been  detained  by  a  Iriend,  whom  he  met 
accidentally,  longer  than  he  expected.  In 
short,  he  made  many  shutlling  and  evasive 
answers,  not  boldly  lying  out,  which,  per- 
liaps  would  have  succeeded,  but  poorly  and 
•rainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile  talsehood 
ivlth  truth.  An  a^t'-"-n'^t  which  seldom  tails 
to  betray  the  mos  tised  deceiver. 

How  impossible  it  therefore  for  poor 

Booth  to  succeed  in  •\vt  for  which  nature 
had  so  entirely  disqualified  him.  His  coun- 
tenance, indeed,  confessed  faster  than  his 
tongue  denied  ;  and  the  whole  of  liis  beha- 
viour gave  Amelia  an  alarm,  and  made  her 
suspect  something  very  bad  had  happened  ; 
and  as  her  thoughts  turned  presently  '  n  the 
badness  of  their  circumstances,  she  reared 
some  mischief  from  his  creditors  had  be- 
fallen him  :  for  she  was  too  ignorant  of 
such  matters  to  know,  that  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  (which  is 
the  name  given  by  the  faithful  to  bailiils,) 
he  would  hardly  have  been  able  so  soon  to 
recover  his  liberty.  Booth  at  last  perceived 
her  to  be  so  uneasy,  that  as  he  saw  no 
hopes  of  contriving  any  fiction  to  satisfy 
her,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  tell  her 
the  truth,  or  at  least  part  of  the  truth,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  had  a  little  skirmish 
with  Colonel  Bath,  in  which,  he  said  the 
colonel  had  received  a  slight  wound,  not  at 
all  dangerous  ;  and  this,  says  he,  is  all  the 
whole  matter. 

'  If  it   be   so,'   cries    Amelia,   '  I   thank 

Heaven  no  worse  hath  happened  ;  but  wh\'-, 

my  dear,  will  you  ever  converse  Avith  that 

ma(hTian,  who  can  embrace  a  friend   one 

moment,  and  fight  with  him  the  next?' — 

'  Nay,   my   dear,'   answered    Booth,    '  you 

yourself  must  confess,  though  he  be  a  little 

too  much  on  the  qui  vive,  he  is  a  man  of 

great  honour  and  good-nature.'— '  Tell  me 

not,'  replied  she,  '  of  such  good-nature  and 

honour  as  would  sacrifice  a  friend,  and  a 

whole    family,  to  a   ridiculous   whim.     O, 

Heavens!'  cried  she,  falling  npon  her  knees, 

*  from  what  misery  have  I  escaped,  from 

what    ha/e     these    poor    babes    escaped, 

thn3ugh    your    gracious    providence    this 

day''  -Tlien  turning  to  her  husband — she 

eried — 'But  are   vom   sure  the   monster's 
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wound  iR  no  more  dangeious  than  vcu  say 
/V  monster  surely  I  may  call  him,  who  cat, 
quarrel  with  a  man  that  could  not,  that  I  arp 
convinced  would  not  offend  him." 

Upon  tills  question.  Booth  repeated  the 
assurances  which  the  sur^reon  had  given 
them,  perhaps  with  a  little  enlargemcntj 
which  ])retty  well  satisfied  Amelia;  and  in- 
stead of  blaming  ..^]^  Imsband  for  wMiat  he 
had  done,  she  tenderly  embraced  him,  and 
again  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  lb"  his 
safety. 

In  the  evening,  Bootli  insisted  on  paying 
a  short  visit  to  the  colonel,  highly  against 
the  inclination  of  Amelia,  who,  by  many 
arguments  and  entreaties,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  her  luisband  from  continuing  an 
acquaintance  in  which,  she  S3u\,  she  should 
always  foresee  much  danger  lor  the  future. 
However,  she  was  at  last  prevailed  npon  to 
acquiesce ;  and  Booth  went  to  the  colonel, 
whose  lodgings  liappcned  to  be  in  the  verge 
as  w^ell  as  his  own. 

He  f()und  the  colonel  in  his  night-gown, 
and  his  ""reat  chair,  encrafjced  with  another 
officer  at  a  game  of  ehess.  He  rose  im- 
mediately, and  having  lieartily  embraced 
Booth,  presented  him  to  his  friend,  saying, 
he  had  the  honour  to  introduce  to  him  as 
brave  and  as  forlitudinous  a  man  as  any  in 
the  king's  dominions.  He  then  took  Booth 
with  him  into  the  next  room,  and  desired 
him  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  morning,  saying, '  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  no  more  hath  happened  ; 
however,  as  it  ended  in  nothing,  I  could  wish 
it  might  remain  a  secret.'  Booth  told  him 
he  was  heartily  glad  to  find  him  so  well, 
and  promised  never  to  mention  it  more  Xo 
any  one. 

The  game  at  chess  being  but  just  begun, 
and  neither  of  the  parties  having  gained  any 
considerable  advantage,  they  neither  of 
them  insisted  on  continuing  it ;  and  now  the 
colonel's  antagonist  took  his  leave,  and  left 
the  colonel  and  Booth  togetlier. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  latter 
earnestly  entreated  the  former  tc  acquaint 
him  with  the  real  cause  of  his  anger ,  ^or, 
may  I  perisli,'  cries  Booth,  '  if  I  can  e*t*n 
guess  what  I  have  ever  done  to  offend  eidier 
you,  or  your  brother.  Colonel  James.' 

'  Look'ee,  child,'  cries  the  colonel,  '  I  tell 
you  I  am  for  my  own  part  satisfied  ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  a  man  who  will  fight,  can 
never  be  a  rascal ;  and,  therefore,  why 
should  you  inquire  any  more  of  me  at  pres- 
ent? wdien  I  see  my  brother  James,  I  hope 
to  reconcile  all  matters,  and  perhaps  nj 
more  swords  iteed  be  drawn  on  this  oc^a 
sion.'  But  Booth  still  persisting  in  his  de- 
sire, the  colonel,  after  some  hesitation,  with 
a  tremenduousoath,  cried  out,  'I  do  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  you  atlter  the  m 
dignity  I  offerf    you:   so,  since   vou   dc' 
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mand  il  of  me,  I  will  ijifunu  you.  My 
brother  lold  me  you  had  used  liiia  di.shoii- 
ourahly,  and  had  divelHcated  Win  character 
beiiind  liis  back.  He  <^ave  me  his  word, 
too,  tiint  lie  was  well  assured  of  what  lie 
said.  What  could  I  liave  done?  thouoh  I 
own  to  you  I  did  not  believe  him,  and  your 
beiiaviour  since  hath  convinced  me  I  was 
in  the  right;  I  must  either  have  given  him 
the  lie,  and  fought  with  him,  or  else  I 
was  obliged  to  behave  as  I  did,  and  fight 
with  you.  And  now,  my  lad,  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  do  as  you  please;  but  ii' you  are 
laid  under  any  necessity  to  do  yourself  .•\ar 
iher  justice,  it  is  your  own  fault.' 

'  Alas !  colonel,'  answered  Booth. '  })esides 
the  obligations  I  have  to  the  colonel,  I  have 
really  so  much  love  for  him,  that  1  think  of 
nothing  less  than  resentment.  All  I  wish, 
is  to  have  this  afliiir  brought  to  an  eclair- 
cissement,  and  to  satisfy  him  that  be  is  in 
an  error  ;  for  though  his  assertions  are  cru- 
elly injurious,  and  I  have  never  deserved 
them  ;  yet  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  say 
what  be  did  not  himself  flunk.  Some  rascal, 
envious  of  bis  friendship  for  me,  bath  belied 
me  to  him ;  a)id  the  only  resentment  I  de- 
sire, is  to  convince  liim  of  bis  mistake.' 

At  these  words  the  colonel  o-rinned  liorri- 
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bly  a  ghastly  smile,  or  rather  sneer,  and  an- 
swere(i,  '  Young  gentleman,  you  may  do  as 
you  please  ;  but  by  the  eternal  dignity  of  a 
man,  if  any  man  breathing  liad  taken  a 
bbertyAvith  n\y  character, — here,  here,  Mr. 
Booth/  (sbounng  bis  fingers,)  '  here — d — n 
me,  should  be  bis  nostrils,  he  should  breathe 
through  my  hands,  and  breathe  bis  last, 
d  — n  mc.' 

Booth  answered,  '  I  think,  colonel,  I  may 
appeal  to  your  testimony  that  I  dare  do  my- 
self justice ;  since  he  who  dare  draw  liis 
sword  against  you,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  fear  any  other  person;  but  1  repeat  to  you 
again,  that  I  love  Colonel  James  so  well,  and 
am  so  greatly  obliged  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  almost  indifferent  to  me,  wbetfier  I  di- 
rected my  sword  against  liis  breast  or  my 
own.' 

The  colonel's  muscles  were  considerably 
sollened  by  Booth's  last  speech;  but  be 
again  contracted  them  into  a  vast  degree  of 
fierceness,  before  be  cried  out — '  Boy,  thou 
hast  reason  enough  to  be  vain  ;  lor  thou  art 
the  first  person  that  ever  couUl  proudly  say 
le  gained  an  advantage  over  me  in  coml)at. 
I  believe,  indeed,  thou  art  not  afraid  of  any 
man  breathing,  and  as  I  know  thou  hast 
some  obligations  to  m\'-  brother,  I  do  not 
discommend  thee :  for  notbinij;  more  be- 
comes the  dii^nity  of  a  man  than  gratitude. 
Besides,  as  I  am  satisfied  my  brother  can 
produce  ihe  author  of  the  slander — I  say  I 
am  satisfied  of  that,  d — n  me,  if  any  man 
Hiive  dares  assert-to  the  contrary;  for  that 
■^ouid  be  to  make  ray  brother  himself  a  liar. 


\  will  make  him  proiiucc  his  author;  and 
then,  my  dear  boy,  your  doing  yourscj 
proper  justice  there  will  bring  you  finelv 
out  of  tlie  vvliole  aliiiir.  As  soon  as  my  sui- 
geon  gives  me  leave  to  go  abroad,  \\  hich,  1 
hope,  will  be  in  a  lew  dayS;  1  will  Ijring  mv 
brother  James  to  a  tavern,  where  you  shall 
meet  us  ;  and  I  will  engage  my  lionour,  mj 
whole  dignity  to  you,  to  make  you  friends. 

The  j/ssurance  of  tlie  colonel  gave  Bootii 
great  pleasure;  lor  lew  ))ersons  ever  loved 
a  friend  better  than  be  did  James;  and  as 
l(>r  doing  militaiy  justice  on  the  author  of 
that  scandalous  report  which  bad  incensed 
bis  friend  against  him,  not  Bath  himself  was 
ever  more  ready,  on  such  an  occasion,  than 
Booth  to  execute  it.  He  soon  after  took  bis 
leave,  and  returned  home  in  high  spirits  to 
liis  Amelia,  whom  be  foujul  in  Mrs.  Ellison's 
apartment,  engaged  in  a  party  at  ombre 
with  that  lady  and  her  right  liunourable 
cousin. 

His  lordship  bad,  it  seems,  bad  a  second 
interview  with  the  great  man,  and  having 
obtained  further  hopes,  (for  I  tb'mk  there 
was  not  yet  an  absolute  promise,)  of  success 
in  Mr.  Booth's  affairs,  bis  usual  good-nature 
brought  him  imiiied'alely  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Booth  witb  it.  As  be  did  not  therefore  find 
him  at  borne,  and  as  be  met  witb  the  two 
ladies  together,  be  resolved  to  stj?y  till  hia 
friend's  return,  which  be  was  assured  would 
not  be  long,  especially  as  be  was  so  \ucky, 
be  said,  to  have  no  particular  engagcnicjir 
that  whole  evening. 

We  remarked  before,  that  his  lordsliip,  a/ 
the  first  interview  with  Ameba,  bad  distin- 
guished her  by  a  more  particular  address 
from  the  other  ladies;  but  that  now  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  owing  to  bis  perfect 
good  breeding,  as  she  was  then  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mistress  of  the  h.ouse,  than 
from  any  other  preference.  His  presem 
behaviour  made  this  still  more  manifest ; 
for  as  he  was  now  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apart- 
ment, though  she  was  bis  relation  and  old 
acquaintance,  be  applied  bis  conversation 
rather  more  to  her  than  to  Amelia.  His 
eyes,  indeed,  were  now  and  tlien  iruilly  ol 
the  contrary  distincti(m,  but  this  was  only 
by  stealth;  for  they  constantly  withdrew 
the  moment  they  v/ere  discovered.  In  short 
he  treated  Amelia  with  the  greatest  dis 
tance,  and  at  the  same  time  witb  the  most 
pn)found  and  awful  res])ect ;  bis  conversa- 
tion was  so  general,  so  lively,  and  so  oblig- 
ing, that  Amelia,  when  sb.e  added  to  bis 
agrecableness  the  obligations  she  hid  to 
him  for  bis  friendship  to  Booth,  was  cer- 
tainly as  much  ])leased  witb  bis  lordship.  aD 
any  virtuous  woman  can  possibly  be  will* 
anv  man,  besides  her  own  liusband. 
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tllAPTKR  VII. 

Containing  various  matters. 

We  Iku'C  already  mentioned  the  *j:oih\ 
humour  in  whicli  Bt)()tli  returned  home; 
aud  the  reader  will  easily  l)elieve  it  was  aol 
I  little  increased  by  the  irood  humour  in 
sviilch  lie  found  jiis  company.  My  lord  re- 
ceived him  with  the  utmost  marks  of  IViend- 
Bhip  and  allection,  and  told  him  that  his  al- 
lairs  went  on  as  well  almost  as  he  himself 
could  desire,  and  that  he  doubted  not  very 
sooni  to  wisji  iiim  joy  of  a  company. 

When  Booth  had  made  a  i)roper  return 
to  all  his  lordshij)'s  unj)aralleled  goodness, 
lie  whispered  Amelia,  that  the  colonel  was 
entirely  out  of  danj^ei-j  and  almost  as  well 
as  himself.  This  made  her  satisfaction  com- 
plete, threw  her  into  such  spirits,  and  gave 
svich  a  lustre  to  her  eyes,  tliat  her  face,  as 
Horace  says,  was  too  daz/Jinii:  to  be  looked 
at  without  the  highest  admiration. 

His  lordship  departed  about  ten  o'clock, 
dnd  left  the  comi)any  in  rapture  with  him, 
especiall}'  the  two  ladies,  of  whom  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  exceeded  tlie  other  in  his 
commendations.  Mrs.  Ellison  swore  she 
believed  he  was  the  best  of  all  human  kind; 
and  Amelia,  v^ithout  making  any  exception, 
declared  he  was  the  finest  gentleman,  and 
mt)st  aofreeable  man,  she  had  ever  seen  in 
her  life ;  adding,  it  was  a  great  pity  he 
shculd  remain  single.  '  That's  true,  in- 
de^'d,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  'and  I  have  often 
lamented  it,  nay,  I  am  astonished  at  it,  con- 
sidering the  great  liking  he  always  shows 
for  our  sex,  and  he  may  certainly  have  the 
choice  of  all.  The  real  reason,  I  believe,  is, 
his  fondness  for  his  sister's  children.  I  de- 
clare, madam,  if  you  was  to  see  his  beha- 
viour to  them,  you  would  think  they  were 
his  own.  Indeed,  he  is  vastly  fond  of  all 
manner  of  children.'  '  Good  creature,' cries 
Amelia,  '  if  ever  he  doth  me  the  honour  of 
another  visit,  I  am  resolved  I  will  show  him 
my  little  things.  1  think  Mrs.  Ellison,  as 
you  say  my  lord  loves  children,  I  m'ay  say, 
without  vanity,  he  will  not  see  many  such.' 
— '  No,  indeed,  will  he  not,'  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison  :  'and  now  I  think  on't,  madam,  5 
wonder  at  my  own  stupidity  in  never  mak- 
ing the  offer  before ;  but  since  you  put  it 
into  my  head,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll 
take  master  and  miss  to  wait  on  my  lord's 
nephew  and  niece.  They  are  very  prettv 
behaved  children:  and  little  master  and 
miss  will  be,  I  dare  swear,  very  ha])py  in 
their  acquaintance  ;  besides,  if  Uiy  lord  him- 
Bclf  should  see  them,  1  know  what  will  hap- 
pen ;  for  he  is  the  most  generous  of  all 
human  beings.' 

Amelia  very  readily  accepted  tlie  favour 

ivhidiMrs.  Ellison  offered  lier ;  but  Booth 

^pressed    some    reluctance.     '  Upon   my 

ord,  my  dear,'  said  he,  '  with  a  smile,  this 


behaviour  of  ours  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
common  conduct  of  beggars ;  who,  xvhen- 
ever  they  receive  a  favour,  are  sure  to: end 
other  objects  to  the  same  fountain  of  c!ia 
rity.  Don't  we,  my  dear,  rej)ay  our  obliga- 
tions to  my  lord  in  the  same  manner,  by 
sending  our  children  a  begging  to  himr' 

'  O,  beastly'.'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison;  'how 
could  such  a  thought  enter  your  brains?  I 
protest,  ma(iam,  1  begin  to  ixvow  ashamed 
of  this  husband  of  yours,  ilow  can  you 
have  so  vulirar  a  way  of  thinkinf;?  hvumnvr 
indeed!  the  poor  little  dear  things  a-beg- 
ging— if  my  lord  was  capable  of  such  a 
thought,  though  he  was  my  own  brother, 
instead  oi'my  cousin,  I  should  scorn  him  too 
much  c\  er  to  enter  his  doors.' — '  O,  dear 
madam,'  answered  Amelia,  '  you  take  Mr 
Booth  too  seriously,  w^hen  he  was  only  in 
jest;  and  the  children  shall  wait  upon  you 
whenever  you  please.' 

Though  Booth  had  been  a  little  more  in 
earnestthan  Ameliahad  represented  him,and 
\vn.fi  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  much  in  the  wrong 
as  he  was  considered  by  Mrs.  Ellison,  yet, 
seeing  there  were  two  to  one  against  him, 
he  wisely  thouirht  proper  to  recede,  and  let 
his  smile  go  ofi  with  that  air  of  a  jest  which, 
his  wife  had  given  it. 

Mrs.  Ellison,  however,  could  not  let  it 
pass,  Avithout  paying  some  compliments  to 
Amelia's  understanding,  nor  without  some 
obscure  reflections  upon  Booth,  with  whom 
she  was  more  offended  than  tlie  matter  re- 
quired. She  was,  indeed,  a  woman  of  mos^, 
profuse  generosity,  and  could  not  bear  a 
thought  which  she  deemed  vulgar  or  sneak- 
ing.' She  afterwards  launched  forth  the 
most  profuse  encomiums  on  liis  lordship's 
liberality,  and  concluded  the  evening  with 
some  instances  which  he  had  given  of  that 
virtue,  which,  if  not  the  noblest,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  useful  to  society,  witli  which 
great  and  rich  men  can  be  endowed.    . 

The  next  morning,  early,  Sergeant  At- 
kinson came  to  wait  on  Lieutenant  Booth, 
and  desired  to  speak  with  his  lionour  in  pri- 
vate. Upon  which,  the  lieutenant  and  ser- 
geant took  a  walk  together  in  the  Park. 
Bootl  expected  every  minute  when  the 
sergeant  would  open  his  moutl"  ;  under 
which  expectati(Hi  lie  continued  till  Vie  came 
to  the  end  of  the  Mall,  and  so  he  might 
have  continued  till  he  came  to  the  end  oi 
the  world  ;  for  though  several  words  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  sergeant's  lips,  there  they 
were  likely  to  remain  for  ever.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  the  condition  of  a  miser,  whom  a 
charitable  impulse  hath  impelled  to  draw  a 
lew  pence  to  the  edge  of  his  pocket,  where 
they  are  altogether  as  secure  as  if  they  were 
in  the  bottom ;  for,  as  the  one  hath  not  the 
heart  to  ])art  with  a  farthinor,  so  neither  had 
the  other  the  heart  to'.speak  a  word. 

Booth   at  length,  wjndering  that  the  ser 
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ceant  did  not  speak,  asked  him  wlint  liis 
business  was?  when  llie  lalier,  witli  a  stam- 
mering voice,  began  the  Ibllowing  apology: 
'  I  hope,  sir,  your  honour  will  not  be  angry, 
nor  take  any  thinir  amiss  of  me.  I  do  assure 
vou,  it  was  not  oi  my  seeking;  nay,  I  dare 
not  proceed  in  the  matter,  without  first  ask- 
ing your  leave.  Indeed,  if  I  had  taken  any 
liberties  from  the  m)odness  vou  liave  been 
])leased  to  show  me,  I  shouAl  look  u])on  my- 
se.f  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  and  despi- 
cable of  wretches;  but  nothing  is  larther 
from  my  thoughts.  I  know  the  distance 
which  is  between  us;  and  because  your 
Iionour  hath  been  so  kind  and  good  as  to 
treat  me  with  more  familiarity  than  any 
otlier  officer  ever  did,  if  I  hatl  been  base 
iMiough  to  take  any  freedoms,  or  to  encroach 
upon  your  honour's  goodness,  I  should  de- 
serve to  be  whipped  through  the  regiment. 
1  hope,  therefore,  sir,  you  will  not  suspect 
nie  of  any  such  attempt.' 

'  Wliat  can  all  this  mean,  Atkinson  ?'  cries 
Booth ;  '  what  mighty  matter  would  you 
introduce   with    all    this    previous    apolo- 

'  I  am  almo-^rt  ashamed  and  afraid  to  men- 
tion it,'  answered  tlie  sergeant ;  '  and  yet, 
I  am  sure  your  honour  Avill  believe  what  I 
have  said,  and  not  think  any  thing  owing 
to  my  own  presumption:  ana,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  no  reason  to  thiniv  you  would 
do  any  thing  to  spon  my  fortune  in  an 
honest  way,  when  it  is  dropped  into  niy  lap, 
without  my  own  seeking.  For  may  I  perish, 
if  it  is  not  all  the  lady's  own  goodness,  and 
I  hope  in  Heaven,  with  your  honour's  leave, 
I  shall  live  to  make  her  amends  for  it.' — In 
a  word,  that  we  may  not  detain  the  reader's 
curiosity  c,u:!e  so  long  as  he  did  Booth's,  he 
acquainted  that  gentleman  that  he  had  an 
oiler  of  marriage  from  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, to  wiiosc  company  he  had  intro- 
duced him,  and  desired  his  perm;:5sion  to 
acce7>t  of  it. 

Booth  imist  have  been  very  dull,  indeed, 
if,  after  tviiat  the  sergeant  liad  said,  and 
after  v/hat  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Ellison  say, 
he  had  wanted  any  information  concerning 
the  lady.  Ke  answered  him  briskly  and 
cheerfully,  tlirtt  he  had  kis  free  consent  to 
marry  any  v/oman  whatever ;  '  and  tlie 
greater  and  richer  she  is,'  added  he,  '  the 
more  I  shall  be  pleased  with  the  match.  I 
don't  inquire  who  the  lady  is,'  said  he, 
smiling,  'l>ut  I  ho])e  she  will  make  as  <xood 
a  wife  as,  I  am  convinced,  her  husband  will 
ciCEcrve.' 

'  Ycur  jTDCfi  r.ux'iii  uc\'n  aavavs  too  ixood 
,o  nie,  cries  AiKinson,  oui  uns  I  promise 
yen,  i  will  do  all  in  my  ])ower  to  merit  the 
ktnanes.?  she  is  pleased  to  show  me.  I  will 
he  bold  to  say,  she  will  marry  an  honest 
man,  though  he  is  but  a  poor  one  :  and  she 
*haf  nc;"er    wanr    any  thing  wririi  I  can 


give  her  or  do     . .   acr,  while  n\y  na^nc   is 
Joseph  Alkin.sor..' 

'  And  so  her  name  is  a  secret,  Joe,  is  i  r* 
cries  Booth. 

'  AV'hy,  sir,'  answered  the  sergeant,  'I 
hope  your  honour  will  not  insist  upon  know- 
ing that,  as  I  think  it  would  be  dislonojr- 
able  in  me  to  mention  it.' 

'Not  at  all,'  replied  BooUi ;  'I  am  the 
fiirthest  in  the  world  from  any  such  desire. 
I  know  thee  better  than  to  imagine  thou 
wouldst  disclose  the  name  ol"  the  fair  lady.' 
Booth  then  shook  Atkinson  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  assured  him  earnestly  of  the  joy 
he  had  in  his  good  fortune ;  lor  which  the 
good  sergeant  Tailed  not  of  making  all  pro- 
))er  acknowledgments.  After  which  they 
departed,  and  Booth  returned  home. 

As  Mrs.  Ellison  opened  the  door,  Booth 
hastily  rushed  by ;  lor  he  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  prevent  laughing  in  her  face. 
He  ran  directly  up  stairs,  and,  throwing 
himself  into  a  cliair,  discharo-ed  such  a  fit  ci 
laughter  as  greatly  surprised,  and  at  first, 
almost  frightened  his  wile. 

Amelia,  it  will  be  supposed,  presently  in- 
quired into  the  cause  of  this  phacnomenon, 
with  which  Booth,  as  soon  as  he  v/as  able, 
(lor  that  was  not  within  a  few  minutes,)  ac- 
quainted lier.  The  news  did  not  aftcct  her 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  liad  afiected  licr 
husband.  On  the  contrary,  slie  cried,  ' 
protest  I  cannot  guess  what  makes  you  see 
it  in  so  ridiculous  a  light.  I  really  think  Mrs. 
Ellison  has  chosen  very  well.  I  am  con- 
vinced Joe  will  make  her  one  of  the  best  ol 
husbands;  and  in  my  opinion  that  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a  woman  can  be  possessed 
of.' 

However,  Avhen  Mrs.  Ellison  came  into 
her  room  a  little  while  afterwards,  to  fetch 
the  children,  Amelia  became  of  a  more  risi- 
ble disposition,  especially  when  the  Ibrmer, 
turning  to  Booth,  who  was  then  present, 
said,  '  So  captain,  my  jantee-sergeant  was 
very  early  here  this  morning.  I  scolded  my 
maid  heartily  for  letting  him  wait  so  long  in 
the  entry,  like  a  lacquais,  when  she  migh*. 
have  shown  him  into  my  inner  apartment.' 
At  which  Avords  Booth  burst  into  a  very  loua 
laugh  ;  and  Amelia  herself  could  no  mor>.- 
prevent  laughing  than  she  could  blushing. 

'  Heyday !'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison, '  what  ha\e 
I  said  to  cause  all  this  mirth  r'  a:id  at  the 
same  time  blushed,  and  looked  ver\'  silly,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  ])ersons:  ^vho  sus- 
pect themselves  to  be  the  objects  cf  laugh- 
ter, Avithout  absolutely  taking  what  :t  is 
which  makes  them  ridiculous. 

Booth  still  continued  laughing;  but  Ame 
lia,  composing  iicr  muscles,  said, '  I  ask  your 
pardon,  dear  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  but  Mr.  Bocti^ 
hath  been  in  a  stranire  giuglino;  humour  a, 
this  morning;  and  I  really  il.'ink  ir  i?  inf-.T. 
tious.' 
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i  ask  your  pardon  loo,  madiim,'  cries 
!i(H)lli,  '  !»it  one  is  sometimes  iinaccoiiutu- 
l>ly  Toolisli.' 

'Nay,  hut  seriously,'  said  she,  'what  is 
the  matter? — Something  1  said  ahoiit  the 
ser<j;caiU,  I  believe ;  but  you  may  laufrh  as 
much  as  you  ])lease,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
o\viun<j^,  I  think  him  one  of  the  ])rettiest  fel- 
lows 1  ever  saw  in  my  lile;  and,  I  own,  I 
scolded  my  maid  at  sulfering  him  to  wait  in 
my  entry;  and  wliere  is  the  mighty  ridicu- 
lous matter  pray?' 

'  None  at  all,'  answered  Booth;  '  and,  I 
hope,  the  next  time  he  will  be  ushered  into 
your  inner  apartment.' 

'  Why  should  be  not,  sir?'  replied  she; 
'  for  wherever  he  is  usliered,  I  am  convinced 
he  will  behave  himself  as  a  gentleman 
should.' 

Here  Amelia  put  an  end  to  the  discourse, 
or  it  might  have  ])roceeded  to  very  great 
lengths;  l()r  Booth  was  of  a  waggish  incli- 
!iation  ;  and  Mrs.  Ellison  was  not  a  lady  of 
the  nicest  delicacy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  heroic  behaviour  of  Colonel  Bath. 

Booth  went  tliis  morning  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  colonel,  where  he  found  colonel 
James.  Both  the  colonel  and  the  lieutenant 
appeared  a  little  shocked  at  their  first  meet- 
iiig ;  but  matters  were  soon  cleared  up ;  for 
Mie  former  presently  advanced  to  the  latter, 
f?hook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said — 
'  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you;  for 
\  have  injured  you,  and  I  heartily  ask  your 
pardon.  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced,  that 
what  I  [fmted  to  my  brother,  and  which  I 
find  had  like  to  have  produced  such  fatal 
consequences,  was  entirely  groundless.  If 
you  will  be  contented  with  my  asking  your 
pardon,  and  spare  me  the  disagreeable  re- 
membrance of  what  led  me  into  my  error, 
I  shall  esteetn  it  as  the  highest  obligation.' 

Booth  answered,  '  As  to  what  regards 
yourself  my  dear  colonel,  I  am  abundantly 
satisfied;  but  as,  I  am  convinced,  some 
rascal  hath  been  my  enemy  with  you  in  the 
cruelcst  manner,  1  hope  you  will  not  deny 
me  the  opportunity  of  kick'.rg  him  tiu-ough 
the  world.' 

'  By  all  the  dignity  of  man,'  cries  Colonel 
Ba'.h,  '  the  boy  speaks  with  spirit,  and  his 
request  is  reasonable.' 

Colonel  James  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  vvhisj)ered  Booth,  tliat  he  would  give 
nim  all  the  satisfaction  imaginable  concern- 
mg  the  whole  affair,  when  iliey  were  alone 
together;  upon  which  Booth  addressing 
."iimself  to  Colonel  Bath,  the  discourse  turn- 
ed on  other  matters,  during  (he  remainder 
of  the  visit,  Avhich  was  but  short,  and  then 
both  went  away  together,  jcavmg  Colonel 


Bath,  as  well  as  it  was  |)osHib.c  to  cxpeci, 
more  to  the  satisfiiction  of  Booth,  than  of 
Colonel  James,  who  would  not  have  been 
displeased  if  his  wound  jiad  been  more  dan- 
gerous; ibr  he  was  grown  somewhat  weaiy 
of  a  disposition  that  he  rather  called  cajr- 
tious  than  heroic,  and  which,  as  he  every 
day  more  and  more  hated  his  v/ife,  jjc 
api)rehended  might  some  time  or  other  give 
him  some  trouble;  l()r  JJath  was  the  movt 
adectionate  of  brothers,  and  had  often 
swore,  in  the  presence  of  James,  that  he 
would  eat  any  man  alive  who  should  use 
his  sister  ill. 

Colonel  Bath  was  well  satisfied  that  i;;s 
brother  and  the  lieutenant  were  gone  out 
with  the  design  of  tilting,  from  which  JjC 
ofiered  not  a  syllable  to  dissuade  them,  ^ji 
he  was  convinced  it  was  right,  and  that 
Booth  could  not  in  honour  talce,  nor  ihe 
colonel  give,  any  less  satisfaction.  When 
they  had  been  gone,  therefore,  about  half  an 
hour,  he  rang  his  bell,  to  inquire  if  there 
was  any  nevrs  of  his  brother ;  a  question 
wliich  he  repeated  every  ten  minutes,  for 
the  space  of  two  hours,  wlien  having  heard 
nothing  of  him,  he  began  to  conclude  that 
both  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  his 
sister  came  to  see  him  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
liis  desire  of  keeping  it  a  secret,  the  duel  iiid 
blazed  all  over  the  town.  Alter  receiving 
some  kind  congratulations  on  his  safety, 
and  some  unkind  hints  concerning  tr.e 
warmth  of  his  temper,  the  co-onel  asked  her, 
when  she  had  seen  her  husband?  she  ai-- 
swered,  not  that  morning.  He  then  com- 
municated to  her  his  sus})icion,  told  her  i.e 
was  convinced  his  brother  had  drawn  lis 
sword  that  day,  and  that  as  neither  of  tiicni 
had  heard  any  thing  from  him,  he  began  to 
apprehend  the  worst  that  could  happen. 

Neither  Miss  Bellamy  nor  Mrs.  Cibbcr 
were  ever  in  a  greater  consternation  on  tiie 
stage,  than  now  appeared  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  James.  '  Good  Heavens . 
brother,'  cries  she,  '  what  do  you  tell  me 
you  have  frightened  me  to  death. — Let 
your  man  get  me  a  glass  of  water  imme- 
diately, if  you  have  not  a  mind  to  see  me 
die  bef()re  your  face.  When,  wdiere,  liow 
was  this  quarrel,  why  did  you  not  prevent 
it,  if  you  knew  of  it  ?  is  it  not  enough  to  be 
every  day  tormenting  me  w'ith  hazarding 
your  own  life,  but  you  must  bring  the  lile 
of  one  who  you  know  must  be,  and  ouglit 
to  be,  so  much  the  dearest  of  all  to  me,  into 
danger  ?  take  your  sword,  brother,  take 
your  sword,  and  plunge  it  into  my  bosom  ; 
it  would  be  kinder  of  you  than  to  fill  it  witii 
such  dreads  and  terrors.' — Here  she  swal- 
lowed the  glass  of  water  ;  and  then  tnrew 
lierself  back  in  her  chair,  as  if  she  had  in^ 
tended  to  faint  avN^ay. 

Perhaps,  if  she  bad  so,  the  colonel  w<y.i  »? 
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have  lent  her  no  assistance,  for  slie  had  hurt 
him  more  tlian  by  .en  thousand  stabs.  He 
fiat  erect  in  his  chair,  wilii  his  eyebrows 
knit,  his  forehead  wrinl^led,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing fire,  his  teeth  <xr;]iing  against  each 
other,  and  breathing  horror  all  round  him. 
In  this  ])0Sture  he  sat  for  some  time  silent, 
oasting  disdainful  looks  at  Ids  sister.  At 
ast,  his  voice  found  its  way  through  a 
passion  which  had  almost  choked  him,  :uid 
he  cried  out  :  '  Sister,  Avhat  have  1  done  to 
rleserve  the  opinion  you  express  of  me? 
ivhich  of  my  actions  hath  made  you  con- 
Kludc  that  I  am  a  rascal  and  a  coward  ? 
look  at  that  poor  sword,  Avhich  never  woman 
yet  saw  but  in  its  sheath,  what  hath  that 
done  to  merit  your  desire  that  it  should  be 
cojitaminated  with  the  blood  of  a  woman?' 

'  Alas  !  brother,'  cried  she,  '  I  know  not 
what  you  say  ;  you  are  desirous,  I  believe,  to 
torrify  me  out  of  the  little  senses  I  have 
left.  What  can  I  have  said,  in  the  agonies 
of  grief  into  which  you  threw  me,  to  de- 
serve this  passion  ?' 

'  What  have  yon  said  ?'  answered  the 
colonel,  '  you  have  said  that  which  if  a 
man  had  spoken,  nay,  d — n  me,  if  he  had 
but  hinted  that  he  durst  even  think,  I  would 
have  made  him  eat  my  sword  ;  by  all  the 
dignity  of  man,  I  would  have  crumbled  his 
80ul  into  powder. — But,  I  consider  that  the 
words  were  spoken  by  a  woman,  and  I  am 
culm  again.  Consider,  my  dear,  that  you 
ai-e  my  sister,  and  behave  yourself  with 
more  spirit.  I  have  only  mentioned  to  you 
my  surmise.  It  may  not  have  happened  as 
1  suspect;  but  let  what  will  have  liappened, 
you  will  have  the  comii)rt  that  your  luis- 
band  hath  behaved  himself  with  becoming 
dignity,  and  lies  in  the  bed  of  honour.' 

'  Talk  not  to  me  oi'such  comfort,'  replied 
the  lady,  '  it  is  a  loss  I  cannot  survive. 
But  why  do  I  sit  here  lamenting  myself;  1 
will  go  this  instant  and  know  the  worst  of 
my  fate,  if  my  trembling  limbs  will  carry 
me  to  my  coach. — Good-morrow,  dear  bro- 
ther ;  wdiatever  becomes  of  me,  I  am  glad  to 
find  3'^ou  out  of  danger.' — The  colonel  paid 
her  his  proper  compliments,  and  she  then 
left  the  room,  but  returned  instantly  back, 
saying,  '  Brother,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  let  your  footman  step  to  my  manlua- 
maker,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  miracle  in  my  pre- 
sent distracted  condition,  how  it  came  into 
my  head.'  Tlje  footman  was  presently 
Bummoned,  and  Mrs.  James  delivered  hini 
his  message,  which  was,  to  countermand 
the  orders  which  she  had  given  that  very 
morning,  to  make  li^r  up  a  new  suit  of  bro- 
cade. '  Heaven  knov/s,'  says  she,  '  now, 
>vhen  I  can  wear  brocade,  or  whether  ever 
I  shall  wear  it.'  And  now  having  repeated 
ner  message  with  great  exactness,  lest  there 
shoidd  be  any  mistake,  she  auain  lamented 
)-CT  wretched  situation,  and  then  departed, 


leaving  the  'olonel  in  full  expectation  of 
liearing  speedy  news  of  the  latal  issue  j! 
the  battle. 

But  though  the  reader  should  entertain 
the  same  curiosity,  we  must  be  excused 
irom  satisfying  it,  till  we  luive  first  account- 
ed lor  an  incident  which  we  liave  related  'i.\ 
this  very  chapter,  and  which  we  think  de- 
serves some  solution.  The  critic,  1  am  con- 
vinced, already  is  a))prised,  that  I  mean  tlie 
friendly  behaviour  ol" James  to  liooth,  which, 
liom  what  we  had  bel()re  recorded,  seemevl 
so  little  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  anger 
wdnch  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  liod 
conceived  against  the  latter,  arose  entirely 
from  the  false  account  given  by  JVlii-s  Mai- 
tlievvs  of  Booth,  whom  that  lady  had  accus- 
ed to  Colonel  James  of  having  as  basely  as 
wickedly  traduced  his  character. 

Now,  of  all  the  ministers  of  ve  igeance, 
there  are  none  with  whom  the  devil  deals 
so  treacherously,  as  with  those  Avhom  he 
employs  in  executing  the  miscliievoiis  pur- 
]K)ses  of  an  angry  mistress ;  for  no  sooner 
is  revenge  executed  on  an  ofTejiding  lover, 
than  it  is  sure  to  be  repented,  and  tdl  the 
anger  which  before  raged  against  the  bt  lov- 
ed object  returns  with  double  fmy  on  the 
head  of  his  assassin. 

Miss  Matthews,  theref()re,  no  sooner  heard 
that  Booth  was  killed,  (for  so  was  the  report 
at  first,  and  by  a  colonel  of  the  army,)  tl-.an 
she  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  James. 
She  was  extremely  sliocked  with  the  news, 
and  her  lieart  instantly  began  to  relent.  Al 
tlie  reasons  on  which  she  liad  founded  he/ 
love,  recurred  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest 
colours  to  her  mind,  and  all  the  causes  ol 
lier  hatred  sunk  down  and  disappeared  ;  o" 
if  the  least  remembrance  of  any  thing  whicli 
had  disohlio^ed  her  remained,  her  heart  be- 
came his  zealous  advocate,  and  soon  satisfi- 
ed lier  that  her  own  fiites  were  more  to  be 
blamed  than  he,  and  that  williout  being  a 
villain,  he  could  have  acted  no  otlierwise 
than  he  had  done. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  she  looked  on 
fierself  as  the  murderer  of  an  innocent  man, 
and  Avhat  to  her  wtis  nmcli  worse,  of  the 
man  she  had  loved,  and  still  did  love  witr. 
all  the  violence  imaginable.  She  looked  on 
James  as  the  tool  with  which  she  had  done 
this  murder;  and  as  it  is  usual  i'or  people 
who  have  rashly  or  inadvertently  made  any 
animate  or  inanimate  thing  the  instrument 
of  mischief,  to  hate  the  innocent  means  by 
which  the  mischief  was  efiected  ;  (for  thit 
is  a  subtle  method  which  the  mind  invents 
to  excuse  ourselves,  the  last  objects  on 
whom  we  would  willingly  wreak  our  ven- 
geance ;)  so  Miss  Mattiiews  now  hated  and 
cursed  James  as  the  efficient  cause  of  tliat 
act  which  she  herself  fiad  contrived  aiid 
laboured  to  carrv  into  execution. 
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Sliesat  down  llKrefore  in  afuiious  af^ita- 
Ci  >n.  little  short  of  miuiiioss,  and  wroti^  the 
|1»  lo\vin<r  It.'tlcr : 

''  1  hoDO  this  will  (ind  you  in  tin*  luindsor 
jnstico,  lor  the  nuwilcr  ol'  one  of  the  hest 
iVijiids  that  ever  man  was  blessed  with.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  he  may  seem  to  have  d(v 
served  his  liile,  hy  choosing  a  fool  f<)r  a 
iViend  ;  {()r  who  hut  a  fool  would  have;  hc- 
iie^cd  what  tke  anger  and  rage  of  an  injur- 
ed woman  suggested  ;  a  story  so  impri)ha- 
ble,  that  I  could  scarce  be  thought  in  car- 
nest  when  1  mentioned  it. 

"  Know,  then,  cruel  wretch,  tliat  poor 
Booth  loved  you  of  all  men  breathing,  and 
was,  I  believe,  in  your  commendation,  guilty 
,)f  as  much  falsehood  as  I  was  in  what  I  told 
you  concerning  him. 

"  If  this  knowVulge  makes  you  miserable, 
it  is  no  more  than  you  have  made 
"  The  unhapoy 

"  Ff  Matthews." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Being  the  last  chapter  of  the  fifth  book: 

We  shall  now  return  to  Colonel  James 
and  Mr.  Booth,  who  walked  together  from 
Colonel  Bath's  lodgiug  with  mucii  more 
peaceable  intention  than  that  gentleman  had 
conjectured,  who  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
swords  and  guns,  and  implements  of  war. 

The  Birdcage-walk  in  the  Park  was  the 
scene  appointed  by  James  for  unburthening 
his  mind.  Thither  they  came,  and  there 
James  acquainted  Booth  with  all  that  which 
the  reader  knov%^s  already,  and  gave  him  the 
'etter  which  we  have  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter. 

Booth  expressed  great  astonishment  at 
this  relation,  not  without  venting  some  de- 
restation  (;f  the  wickedness  of  Miss  Mat- 
thews ;  upon  which,  James  took  l)im  up, 
saying,  he  ought  noi  to  speak  with  such 
abhorrence  of  faults,  which  love  for  him 
had  occasioned. 

'  Can  you  mention  love,  my  dear  colonel,' 
cried  Booth,  '  and  such  a  woman  in  the 
same  breath  ?' 

'  Y'es,  faith!  can  I,'  says  James;  'Cor 
the  devil  take  me,  if  I  know  a  more  lovely 
woman  in  the  world.'  Here  he  began  to 
describe  her  whole  person ;  but  as  we  can- 
not insert  all  the  description,  so  we  shall 
omit  it  all ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
•  Curse  me,  if  I  don't  think  her  the  finest 
creature  in  the  universe.  I  would  give  half 
my  estate,  Booth,  if  ?he  loved  me  as  well  as 
sht*  doth  you. — Though,  on  second  conside- 
ration, I  bolieve  I  should  repent  that  bar- 
jTai'.i;  for  then^  very  possibly,  I  should  not 
.are  a  farthinir  for  her.' 

'  You  will  pardon  me,  dear  colonel,'  an- 
swered Booth;  'but  to  me   there  appears 


somewhat  very  singular  in  your  way  oi 
thinking.  Beauty  is  indeed  the  object  <»: 
liking,  great  (jualities  of  admiration,  good 
ones  of  csleciri ;  but  the  d(!\il  takeme,  il'I 
lhiid<  anv  thing  but  love  to  be  the  object  of 
love.' 

'  Is  there  not  som(;thing  too  selfisli,'  rc- 
l)lied  James,  'in  that  opimon  ;  but  v/itfiout 
considering  it  in  that  light,  "**  it  not  of  all 
things  the  most  insipid?  "fei  dII  I  all  sugar ' 
zounds !  it  is  enough  to  clo^  the  shari)-sel 
appetite  of  a  parson.  Acids  surely  are  the 
most  likely  to  quicken.' 

'  I  do  not  love  reasoning  in  allegories,' 
cries  Booth,  '  but  with  regard  to  love,  I  de- 
clare I  never  found  any  tiling  cloying  in  it. 
I  have  lived  almost  alone  with  my  wnle  near 
three  years  together,  was  nev^er  tired  with 
her  company,  nor  ever  wished  for  any  other ; 
and,  I  am  sure,  I  never  tasted  any  of  the 
acid  you  mention  to  quicken  my  appetite.' 

'This  is  all  very  extraordinary  and  ro- 
mantic to  me,'  answered  the  colonel.  '  If  1 
w^as  to  be  shut  up  tlirce  years  with  the  same 
woman,  which  Heaven  forbid  1  nothing,  I 
think,  could  keep  me  alive,  but  a  temper  as 
violent  as  that  of  Miss  Matthews.  As  to 
love,  it  would  make  me  sick  to  death,  *n  t'le 
twentieth  part  of  that  time.  If  I  was  s:  con- 
demned, let  me  see,  v/hat  would  I  wish  the 
woman  to  be!  I  think  no  one  virtue  would 
be  sufficient.  With  the  spirit  of  a  tigress, ! 
would  have  her  be  a  prude,  a  scold,  a 
scholar,  a  critic,  a  wit,  a  politician,  and  a 
Jacobite:  and  then,  perhaps,  eternal  oppo- 
sition would  keep  up  our  spirits ;  and  wisi)- 
ing  one  another  daily  at  the  devil,  we  should 
make  a  shift  to  dragon  a  damnjible  state  o 
life,  without  much  spleen  or  vapours.' 

'  And  so  you  do  not  intend,'  cries  Booth. 
'  to  break  with  this  woman.' 

'  Not  more  than  I  have  already,  if  I  can 
help  it,'  answered  the  colonel. 

'And  you  will  be  reconciled  to  her,'  said 
Booth. 

'  Yes,  faith  !  will  I,  if  I  can,'  answered  the 
colonel — '  I  liope  you  have  no  ol)jection.' 

'  None,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Booth, 
'  unless  on  your  account.' 

'  I  do  believe  you,'  said  the  colonel ;  '  and 
yet,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  not  to  desire  me  to  quit  her 
on  your  OAvn  account.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
begin  to  pity  the  woman,  who  hath  ]jlaced 
her  affection,  perhaps,  on  the  only  man  in 
England,  of  your  age,  who  would  not  re 
turn  it.  But  for  my  part,  I  promise  you,  i 
like  iier  beyond  all  other  women ;  and 
whilst  that  is  the  case,  my  boy,  if  her  mind 
was  as  full  of  iniquity  as  Pandoia'sbox  was 
of  diseases,  I'd  huir  her  close  in  my  arms, 
and  only  take  as  nuich  care  as  possible  to 
kec])  the  lid  down  for  fear  of  miscluef. — 
But  come,  dear  Booth,'  said  he,  '  let  :\^ 
consider  your   afTairs ;  I   am  ashamed   M 
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having  neglected  them  so  long;  and  tiie 
only  anger  I  have  against  this  wench  is, 
tiiatshe  was  the  occasion  of  it.' 

Booth  then  acquainted  the  colonel  with 
the  promises  he  had  received  from  the  nohle 
lord,  ii})on  which,  James  shook  him  hy  the 
hand,  and  heartily  wisiied  him  joy,  crying, 
'  I  do  assure  you  if  you  liave  his  interest, 
you  will  need  no  other;  I  did  not  know  you 
was  acquainted  with  him.' 

To  whicli  Mr.  Booth  answered,  'That 
he  was  hut  a  new  acquaintance,  and  that  he 
was  reconunended  to  him  by  a  lady.' 

*•  A  lady,'  cries  the  colonel, — 'well,  I  don't 
ask  her  name.  You  are  a  ha])py  man, 
Booth,  amonLi-st  the  women  ;  and  1  assure 
you,  you  could  have  no  stronger  recommen- 
aation.  The  peer  loves  the  ladies,  I  be- 
lieve, as  well  as  ever  Mark  Antony  did ; 
and  it  is  not  his  fiult,  if  he  hath  not  spent 
as  much  upon  them.  If  he  once  fixes  his 
eye  upon  a  woman,  he  -will  stick  at  nothing 
to  get  her.' 

'Ay,  indeed!'  cries  Booth,  'is  that  liis 
character?' 

•Ay,  faith!'  answered  the  colonel,  'and 
the  character  of  most  men  besides  him. 
Few  of  them,  I  mean,  will  stick  at  any  thing 
besides  their  money.  Jusque  a  la  Bourse, 
is  sometimes  the  boundary  of  love  as  well 
113  friendship.  And,  indeed,  I  never  knew 
any  other  man  part  with  his  money  so  very 
freely  on  these  occasions.  You  see,  dear 
Booth,  tlie  confidence  I  have  in  your  ho- 
Ticur.' 

'  I  liope,  indeed,  you  have,'  cries  Booth, 
'  hut  I  don't  see  what  instance  you  now  give 
me.  of  that  confidence.' 

*  Have  not  I  shown  you,'  answered  James, 
'  where  you  may  carry  your  goods  to  mar- 
ket.'' 1  can  assure  you,  my  friend,  that  is  a 
Si^cret  I  would  not  impart  to  every  man  in 
■/Dur  situation,  and  all  circumstances  consi- 
dered.' 

'I  am  Yery  sorry,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  very 


gravely,  and  turning  is  pale  as  deatn,  '  y  )\t 
should  entertain  a  thought  of  t.iiis  kind.  A 
thought  which  hath  almost  frozen  up  m^ 
blood.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  there  arc 
such  villains  in  the  world;  but  there  is  none 
of  them  whom  I  should  detest  half  so  mucii 
as  my.self,  if  my  own  mind  had  ever  sug- 
gested to  me  a  hint  of  that  kind.  I  have 
tasted  of  some  distresses  of  life,  and  I  know 
not  to  what  greater  I  may  be  driven;  but 
my  honour,  1  thank  Heaven,  is  in  my  own 
power,  and  I  can  boldly  say  to  fortune,  she 
shall  not  rob  me  of  it.' 

'  Have  I  not  expressed  that  confidence, 
my  dear  Booth?'  answered  the  colonel. 
'  And  what  you  say  now  well  justifies  my 
opinion;  for  I  do  agree  with  you,  that,  con- 
sidering all  things,  it  would  be  the  highesi 
instance  of  dishonour.' 

'  Dishonour,  indeed  !'  returned  Booth. 
'  What !  to  prostitute  my  wile  ! — can  I  think 
there  is  such  a  ^vretch  breathing?' 

'  I  don't  know  that,'  said  the  colonel ;  '  but 
I  am  sure  it  was  very  far  from  my  intention 
to  insinuate  the  least  hint  of  any  such  mat- 
ter to  you.  Nor  can  I  imagine  liow  you 
yourself  could  conceive  such  a  thought. 
The  goods  I  meant  were  no  other  than  the 
charming  person  of  Miss  Matthews;  for 
whom  I  am  convinced  my  lord  would  bid  a 
swingeing  price  against  me.' 

Boodi's  countenance  greatly  cleared  up 
at  this  declaration,  and  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  that  he  hoped  lie  need  not  give  the 
colonel  any  assurances  on  that  head.  How- 
ever, though  he  was  satisfied  with  regard 
to  the  colonel's  suspicions,  yet  some  chim.e- 
ras  now  arose  in  his  brain,  Avhich  gave  him 
no  very  agreeable  sensations.  What  these 
were,  the  sagacious  reader  may  probably 
suspect ;  but  if  he  should  not,  we  may,  per 
haps,  have  occasion  to  0])en  tlum  in  the 
sequel.  Here  wc  Avill  put  an  eni  to  tTus 
dialogue,  and  to  the  fifth  book  of  thL',  olt. 
torv. 


fv      BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Pitnegyrics  07i  hecndy,  with  other  grave  viallers. 

The  coionei  and  Booth  walked  together 
jt)  the  laiter's  lodgings;  fi^r,  as  it  was  not 
ihat  day  m  the  week  in  which  all  parts  of 
the  town  are  mdifferent,  Booth  could  not 
wait  on  the  colonel. 

When  they  arrived  in  Spring-Garden, 
nfX)th,  to  his  great  surprise,  tound  no  one 
It  home  but  the  maid      In  truth,  Amelia 


had  accompanied  Mrs.  Ellison  anr^  b-.r  :hn 
dren  to  his  lordship's  :  for,  as  her  httle  gin 
showed  a  great  unwillingness  to  gj  without 
her,  the  fond  mother  was  easily  ,y,rsuaded 
to  make  one  of  the  company. 

Booth  had  scarce  ushered  the  t'^lonel  up 
to  his  apartment,  when  a  servar.  irom  Mrs. 
James  knocked  hastily  at  the  door.  The 
lady,  not  meeting  with  her  husb.'md  at  her 
return  home,  began  to  despair  of  him,  ane 
I  perlormeil  every  thing  which  was  deceu 
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in.  till  )cr-\RioM.  An  apotlioci'.rv  was  pw- 
sently  called  wilh  hartshorn  and  sal  volatile, 
a  doctor  was  sci  l  lor,  and  messengers  were 
despatched  every  way;  amongst  the  rest, 
:)ne  was  sent  to  inquire  at  the  lod<rin<^s  ol 
Ills  Siipposed  antaii|;onist. 

The  servant,  hearin<^that  liis  master  was 
alive  and  well  ahove  stairs,  ran  up  eagerly, 
to  acquaint  him  Avith  the  dreadt^id  situation 
in  which  he  left  his  miserable  lady  at  home, 
and  likewise  with  tne  occasion  of  all  iier 
distress,  sayinij;,  that  his  lady  had  been  at 
her  brother's,  and  iiad  there  heard  that  his 
lionour  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Caj)tain 
Booth. 

The  colonel  smiled  at  this  account,  and 
bid  the  servant  niake  haste  back  to  contra- 
dict it:  and  then,  turning  to  Booth,  said, 
'  Was  there  ever  such  another  lellow  as  this 
brother  of  mine?  I  thought  indeed  his  be- 
haviour was  somewhat  odd  at  tlie  time.  I 
suj)pose  he  overheard  me  whisper  that  I 
would  give  you  satisfaction,  and  thence 
concluded,  we  went  together  with  a  design 
of  tilting.  D — n  the  fellow,  I  begin  to  grow 
heartily  sick  of  him,  and  wash  I  could  get 
well  rid  of  him,  without  cutting  his  throat, 
which  I  sopietimes  apprehend  he  will  insist 
on  my  doing,  as  a  return  i'ov  my  getting 
him  made  a  lieutenant-colonel.' 

Wliilst  these  two  gentlemen  were  com- 
menting on  the  character  of  the  third,  Amelia 
and  her  company  returned,  and  all  presently 
came  up  stairs,  not  only  the  children,  but  the 
two  ladies,  laden  with  trinkets,  as  if  they  had 
been  come  from  a  fair.  Amelia,  who  had 
been  highly  delighted  all  the  morning  wilh 
the  excessive  pleasure  which  her  children 
enjoyed,  when  she  saw  Colonel  James  with 
her  husband,  and  perceived  the  most  mani- 
fest marks  of  that  reconciliation,  which,  she 
knew,  had  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
wished  by  Booth,  became  so  transported 
with  joy,  that  her  happiness  was  scarce 
capable  of  addition.  Exercise  had  painted 
her  face  with  vermillion;  and  the  hiirhest 
trood-humour  had  so  sweetened  every  fea- 
fure,  and  a  vast  flow  of  spirits  had  so  light- 
ened uj)  her  bright  eyes,  that  she  was  all  a 
blaze  of  beauty.  She  seemed,  indeed,  as 
Milton  sublimely  describes  Eve, 
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Wilh  what  all  Earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow, 
To  make  her  amiable. 

Agam, 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love. 

Or,  as  Waller  sweetlj,  tbough  lesa  sub- 
ainely  smgs ; 

Swi-etness,  truth,  and  every  grace, 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach. 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach, 

And  read  dislincily  in  he  face. 
21 


Or,  to  mention  onr-  poet  mon%  And  Jiiir 
of  all  the  sweetest,,  she  seen.ed  to  he  the  very 
j)ers()n  of  whom  Suckling  wrote  the  foll»)w- 
ing  lines,  where  speaking  of  Cupid,  he  says, 

— All  his  lovely  Iof)ks,  his  jjleasing  firts, 

All  liiss\v<-et  inotirms,  all  liis  taking  smiles, 

All  that  awakes,  all  tliat  iudamcs  desires, 

All  that  sweetly  commands,  all  tiiat  b(;guilcs. 

He  does  info  one  jiair  of  eyes  convey, 

And  tiiere  begs  leave  that  he  himself  may  stay. 

Such  Avas  Amelia  at  this  time  wiien  she 
entered  the  room ;  and  l)avin<r  ])aid  her 
respects  to  the  colonel,  she  went  up  to  iier 
husband,  and  cried,  '  O,  my  dear!  never 
were  any  creatures  so  happy  as  your  little 
things  have  been  this  whole  morning ;  and 
all  owing  to  mv  lord's  goodness  ;  sure  never 
was  any  thing  so  good-natured  and  so 
generous!' — She  then  made  the  children 
produce  their  presents,  the  value  of  whicfci 
amounted  to  a  pretty  large  suni ;  for  there 
was  a  iz;old  watch  amono;st  the  trinkets,  that 
cost  above  twenty  guineas. 

Instead  of  discovering  so  much  satisfac- 
tion on  this  occasion  as  Amelia  expected. 
Booth  very  gravely  answered,  '  And  pray, 
my  dear,  how  are  we  to  repay  all  these  obli- 
gations to  his  lordshi})?' — 'How  can  you  ask 
so  strange  a  question?'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  How  little  do  you  know  of  the  soul  of 
generosity,  (for  sure  my  cousin  deserves 
that  name,)  when  you  call  a  lew  little  trin- 
kets, given  to  children,  an  obligation.' — 
'Indeed,  my  dear,'  cries  Amelia,  'I  would 
have  stopped  bis  hand,  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble ;  nay,  I  was  forced  at  last  absolutely  to 
refuse,  or  I  believe  he  would  have  laid  a 
hundred  pounds  out  on  the  children  ;  for  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  fond  of  children, 
which  convinces  me  he  is  one  of  the  best  ol 
men;  but  I  ask  your  pardon,  colonel,'  said 
she,  turning  to  him,  '  I  should  not  entertain 
you  with  these  subjects,  yet  I  know  you 
have  goodness  enough  to  excuse  the  lolly  of 
a  m-other.' 

Tlie  colonel  made  a  very  low  assenting 
bow ;  and  soon  after  they  all  sat  down  to  a 
small  repast ;  for  the  colonel  liad  promised 
Booth  to  dine  witli  him  when  they  first  came 
home  tofjether;  and  what  he  had  since 
heard  from  his  own  house,  gave  liim  stdl 
less  inclination  than  ever  to  repair  thither. 

But  besides  both  these,  there  was  a  third 
and  stronger  inducement  to  him  to  pass  the 
day  with  his  friend  ;  and  this  was  the  desire 
of  passing  it  with  his  friend's  wife.  When 
the  colonel  had  first  seen  Amelia  in  France, 
she  was  but  just  recovered  from  a  consump- 
tive habit,  and  looked  pale  and  thia;  be- 
sides, his  engagei^ients  with  Miss  Ksih  at 
that  time  took  total  possession  of  hiui,  and 
guarded  his  heart  from  the  impression?]  oi" 
another  woman:  and  when  he  luul  dined 
with  her  in  town,  the  vexations  through- 
which  sh(.' had  latelv  passed,  had  Gomevvha.' 
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deadened  her  beauty  ;  besides,  he  was  then 
cntrajied,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  very  warm 
j)ursuii  of  a  new  mistress;  but  now  lie  had 
no  such  imiK'dinient;  lor  ihoujrh  the  reader 
hath  just  bet()re  seen  his  warm  declarations 
of  a  passion  for  Miss  Matthews,  yet  it  may 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  her  for  above  a  loitnight;  and  one 
of  the  happy  properties  of  this  kind  of  pas- 
sion is,  that  it  can  with  equal  violence  love 
half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score,  ditierent  ob- 
jects at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But,  indeed,  such  were  the  charms  now 
displayed  by  Amelia,  of  which  we  endea- 
voured above  to  draw  some  faint  resem- 
blance, that  perhaps  no  other  beauty  could 
liave  secured  him  fiom  their  influence  ;  and 
here,  to  confess  a  truth  in  his  favour,  how- 
ever the  grave,  or  rather  the  ]iyjx>critical 
part  of  mankind  may  censure  it,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  that  to  withdraw  admiration 
from  exquisite  beauty,  or  to  feel  no  de- 
light in  gazing  at  it,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
lirel  no  warmth  from  the  most  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  To  run  away  is  all  that  is 
in  our  power  ;  and  in  the  former  case,  if  it 
nmst  be  allowed  we  have  the  power  of  run- 
ning away,  it  must  be  allowed  also,  that  it 
requires  the  strongest  resolution  to  execute 
It ;  for  when,  as  Dryden  says, 

All  Paradise  is  opened  in  a  face, 

how  natural  is  the  desire  of  going  thither! 
and  how  difiicult  to  quit  the  lovely  pros- 
pect! 

And  yiet,  however  difficult  this  may  be, 
my  young  readers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  iir.mediately  too  ;  flatter  not  your- 
selves that  fire  will  not  scorch  as  Avell  as 
warm,  and  the  longer  we  stay  v/ithin  its 
reach,  tlie  more  we  shall  burn.  The  admi- 
ration of  a  beautiful  woman,  though  the 
wife  of  our  dearest  friend,  may  at  first  per- 
haps be  innocent ;  but  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves it  will  always  remain  so ;  desire  is 
sure  to  succeed  ;  and  wishes,  hopes,  designs, 
with  a  long  train  of  mischiefs,  tread  close 
at  our  heels.  In  affairs  of  this  kind  v\-e  may 
most  properly  apply  the  well  known  remark 
of  nej7io  repenie  fuit  tnrpissimiis.  It  fares, 
indeed,  with  us  on  this  occasion,  as  with 
the  unwary  traveller  in  some  yjans  of  Ara- 
bia, the  desert,  whom  the  treacherous  sands 
imperceptibly  betray  till  he  is  overwhelmed 
and  lost.  In  both  cases  the  only  safety  is 
by  v.ithdrawinr:  our  f;et  the  very  first  mo- 
rrient  we  perceive  tt^.em  sliding. 

This  diiiresclon  may  appear  impertinent 
to  some  readers  ;  we  could  not,  however, 
nvoid  the  opp<irtunity  of  offering  the  above 
Hnts;  since  of  all  passions  there  is  none 
wfjainst  which  we  should  so  strongly  fortify 
siirse.ves  as  tiiis,  which  is  generally  called 
o^'^i ;  for  no  other  lays  befor*?  us,  especially 
•V.  Uie  tumultuous  days  of  youth,  such  sweet, 


such  strong,  and  almost  irresistible  tempta 
tions;  none  hath  j>r«)duced  in  ])rivate  life 
such  fatal  and  lamentable  tragedies;  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  there  is  none  to  whose 
poison  and  infatuation  the  best  of  minds  are 
so  liable.  Ambition  scarce  ever  produces 
any  evil,  but  when  it  reigns  in  cruel  and 
savage  bosoms ;  and  avarice  seldom  flou- 
rishes at  all  but  in  the  basest  and  poorest 
soil.  Love,  on  the  contra r^',  spnuit.-  usually 
up  in  the  ricliest  and  noblest  minds  ;  bi;t 
there,  unless  nicely  watched,  pruned  and 
cultivated,  and  carefully  kept  clear  of  those 
vicious  weeds  which  are  aj;t  to  surrcnind  it, 
it  branches  forth  into  wildness  and  disorder, 
produces  nothing  desirable,  but  ciiokes  up 
ana  kills  whatever  is  £ood  and  noble  in  tlie 
mind  where  it  so  abounds.  In  short,  to 
drop  the  allegory,  not  only  tenderness  and 
good  nature,  but  bravery,  generosity,  and 
every  virtue,  are  often  made  the  instruments 
of  effecting  the  m.ost  atrocious  purposes  of 
tliis  all-suhduino;  tvrant. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Which  irill  not  arpccir,  ice  presuvie,  vtmatxiral  tc 
all  married  readers. 

If  the  table  of  poor  Booth  afforded  but 
an  indifi'erent  repast  to  the  colonel's  liunger, 
here  Avas  most  exce.lent  entertainment  of  a 
much  higher  kind.  The  colonel  began  now 
to  wonder  within  liimself  at  Ids  not  having 
before  discovered  such  incom.]/arab  e  Deaut\ 
and  excellence.  This  wonder  was  indeed 
so  natural,  that  lest  it  should  arise  likewise 
in  tlie  reader,  we  thought  proper  to  give  the 
solution  of  it  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

During  the  first  two  hours,  the  colonel 
scarce  ever  had  his  eyes  oli'  from  Amelia  ; 
for  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  heart 
was  gone  before  h-e  suspected  himself  to  be 
in  any  danger.  His  mind,  however,  no 
sooner  suggested  a  certain  secret  to  him, 
than  it  suggested  some  degree  of  prudence 
to  him  at  the  san.e  time  ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  thoughts  to  conceal,  and  the 
care  of  concealing  th.em,  liad  birth  at  o)ie 
and  the  same  instant.  During  the  residue 
of  the  day,  therefore,  lie  grew  n.ore  circum- 
spect, and  contented  h.imself  with  now  and, 
then  stealing  a  look  by  chance,  especially 
as  tlie  more  than  ordinary  gravity  of  Booth 
made  liim  fear  that  his  former  behaviour 
had  betrayed  to  Booth's  observation  tlie 
great  and  sudden  liking  lie  had  conceived 
lor  his  wife,  even  before  he  had  observed  il 
in  himself. 

Amelia  continued  the  whole  day  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  highest  n-ood  Iiumcur 
imaginable  ;  never  once  remarking  that  a]> 
pearance  oC  discontent  in  l.er  husband,  ol 
which  the  colonel  had  taken  notice ;  sc 
much  more  quick-sighted,  as  we  have  sorn«^ 
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where  eU'o  hiiiied,  is  t^uilt  than  iniioconce. 
VVliethtT  Boot!'  h;ul  in  reality  irwule  any 
Mich  observatK  :ns  on  liie  colonel's  iielKiviour 
as  he  had  susperleil,  we  will  luU  iindcrtakc 
to  (ieterniini^ ;  yet  so  far  may  he  inalrrial  to 
sav,  as  we  can  with  sullicient  certainly,  ihat 
tiie  chaHLi^ein  Booth's  behaviour  th'it  day, 
from  what  was  usual  with  liiiu,  was  re- 
markable enou<^h.  None  ol'  his  former  vi- 
vacity ai)])eared  in  his  conversation  ;  and 
his  countenance  was  altered  from  beinir  the 
picture  of  sweetness  and  good  humour,  not 
indeed,  to  sourness  or  nioroscness,  but  to 
o-ravily  and  melancholy. 

'riiouu!;h  the  colonel's  euspicion  liad  the 
clfect  which  we  liave  mentioned  on  his 
behaviour  ;  yet  it  couli  not  persuade  him 
to  depart.  In  sliort,  he  sat  in  his  chair  as 
:f  confined  to  it  by  enchantment,  stealin(r 
ioo'n  •:  now  and  then,  and  iunnouring  his 
growing  passion,  without  having  command 
enough  over  his  limbs  to  carry  him  out  of 
the  room,  till  decency  at  last  forced  him  to 
put  an  end  toliis  presposterous  visit.  When 
t!ie  husband  and  wife  were  left  alone  to- 
gether, the  latter  resumed  the  su])ject  of  her 
children,  and  gave  Booth  a  particular  nar- 
rative of  all  that  had  passed  at  his  lordship's, 
which  he,  thouo-h  something  had  ccrtainlv 
disconcerted  him,  aflected  to  receive  with 
all  the  pleasure  lie  could  ;  and  this  affection, 
however  awkwardly  he  acted  his  part, 
passed  very  well  on  Amelia ;  for  she  could 
not  well  conceive  a  displeasure,  of  which 
she  liad  not  the  least  hint  of  any  cause  ; 
and,  indeed,  at  a  time,  wdien,  from  his  re- 
conciliation with  James,  she  imagined  lier 
husband  to  be  entirely  and  perlectiy  happy. 

The  greatest  part  of  that  night  Booth 
passed  awake  ;  and  if  during  the  residue  he 
might  be  said  to  sleep,  he  could  scarce  be 
said  to  enjoy  repose ;  his  eyes  were  no 
sooner  closed,  than  he  was  pursued  and 
iiaunted  by  the  most  frightful  and  terrifying 
dreams,  which  threw  him  into  so  restless  a 
condition,  that  he  soon  disturbed  his  Amelia, 
and  greatly  alarmed  her  with  apprehensions 
that  lie  iiad  been  seized  by  some  dreadful 
disease,  though  he  had  not  the  least  symp- 
toms of  a  fever  by  any  extraordinary  heat, 
\>r  any  other  indication,  but  was  rather 
colder  than  usual. 

As  Booth  assured  his  wife  that  he  was 
very  well,  but  found  no  inclination  to  sleej), 
fche  likewise  bid  adieu  to  her  slumbers,  and 
attempted  to  entertain  him  with  her  conver- 
Kation.  Upon  which  his  lordship  occurred 
as  the  first  topic;  and  slie  repeated  to  him 
al  the  stories  which  she  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Pjlii-^on,  of  the  peer's  goodness  to  his 
sister,  and  his;  nepfiew  and  niece.  '  It  is 
impossible,  m^  dear,'  says  she,  '  to  describe 
their  ondness  for  their  uncle,  which  is  to 
rr.e  an  incontestutiie  sign  of  a  parent's  good- 
orss.'— -In  '.his  manner  sf  e  ran  on  for  several 


minutes,  concludini/  at  last,  that  i1  was  pity 
so  very  few  had  smdi  geneious  minds  joini?( 
lo  inuiiense  t()rtuiies. 

Booth,  instciul  of  makintr  a  direct  answer 
lo  what  Amelia  had  said,  ciied  coldly,  'But 
do  you  think,  my  dear,  it  was  riglit  to 
accej)t  all  those  expensive  toys  which  the 
children  brought  home?  And  I  ask  yon, 
aL'"ain,  what  return  are  we  to  make  for  tliesc 
obligations  ?' 

'  .lnd(;ed,  my  dear,'  cries  Amelia,  'you  see 
this  matter  in  too  serious  a  light.  Though 
I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would 
lessen  his  lordsJiip's  goodness,  (indeed,  I 
shall  always  thiidc  we  are  both  infinitely 
obliged  to  bin!,)  yet  you  nmst  allow  the  ex- 
pense to  be  a  mere  trille  to  such  a  vast 
fortune.  As  tor  return,  his  own  benevo- 
lence, in  the  satisfactitm  it  receives,  more 
than  repays  itself,  and  I  am  convinced  lie 
expects  no  other.' 

'  Very  well,  my  dear,'  cries  BoOlli,  '  you 
sliall  have  it  your  way  ;  I  must  confess  I 
never  yet  found  any  reason  to  blame  your 
discernment;  and  periiaps  I  have  been  in 
the  wrong  to  give  myself  so  much  uneasi- 
ness on  this  account.' 

'  Uneasiness  !  child,'  said  Amelia  eager- 
ly. 'Good  Heavens!  hath  tliis  made  you 
uneasy .'' 

'  I  do  own  it  hath,'  answered  Booth,  '  and 
ithathl)een  the  only  cause  of  breaking  my 
repose.'  • 

'  Why  then  I  wish,'  cries  Amelia,  '  all  the 
things  had  been  at  the  devil,  before  ever  tlie 
children  had  seen  them  ;  and  whatever  I 
may  think  myself,  I  promise  you  they  shall 
never  more  accept  the  value  of  a  farthing — 
If^,  uy)on  this  occasion,  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  uneasiness,  you  Avill  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe  that  I  was  totally  innocent.' 

At  those  words  Booth  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  with  the  tenderest  embrace,  em- 
phatically repeating  the  word  innocent,  cried 
out,  '  Heaven  forbid  I  should  think  other- 
wise !  O,  thoi'j  art  the  best  of  creatures  that 
ever  blessed  a  man  !' 

'Well,  but,'  said  she,  smiling,  'do  con 
fess,  my  dear,  the  truth  ;  I  pronfise  you  I 
won't  blame  you  nor  disesteem  you  for  it  ; 
but  is  not  pride  really  at  the  bottom  of  this 
fear  of  an  obligation  r 

'  Perhaps  it  may,'  answered  he, '  or  if  you 
Avill,  you  may  call  it  fear.  I  own  1  am  afi-aid 
of  obligations,  as  the  worst  kind  of  debts  ; 
for  I  have  generally  observed  those  Vv-fiw 
confer  them,  expect  to  be  repaid  ten  thou- 
sand fold.' 

Here  ended  all  that  is  material  of  then 
discourse  ;  and  a  little  time  aftewards,  ihey 
both  fell  fast  asleep  in  one  another's;  arir.5  , 
from  which  time  Booth  had  no  mcjre  rest- 
lessness, ror  any  further  i)erturbationin  his 
dreams. 

Their  repose,  however,  had  been  oo  muci 
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.listiirbcd  in  the  £3rrncr  part  of  the  night, 
that,  as  it  was  very  hitehtifore  they  enjoyed 
tlie  sweet  slecj)  I  liavx'  just  mentioned,  they 
lay  a-bed  the  ne.x  t  day  till  noon,  when  they 
both  rose  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  ; 
and  while  Amelia  bestirred  lierself  in  the 
aOiiirs  of  her  family,  lioolli  went  (o  visit  the 
wounded  colonel. 

He  found  that  gentVeman  still  proceeding 
very  fast  in  his  recovery,  Avith  which  he  was 
more  pleased  than  he  had  reason  to  be  wilh 
his  reception ;  for  the  colonel  received  him 
very  coldly  indeed,  and  when  Booth  told 
him,  he  had  received  perfect  satisfaction 
from  his  brother,  Bath  erected  his  head,  and 
answered,  with  a  sneer,  '  Very  well,  sir,  if 
you  think  these  matters  can  be  so  made  up, 
d — n  me,  if  it  is  any  business  of  mine.  My 
dignity  hath  not  been  injured.' 

'  No  one,  I  believe,'  cries  Booth,  '  dare 
injure  it.' 

'  You  believe  so  1'  said  the  colonel  ;  '  I 
think,  sir,  you  might  be  assured  of  it;  but 
this,  at  least  you  may  be  assured  of,  that  if 
any  man  did,  I  would  tumble  lum  down  the 
precipice  of  hell,  d — n  me,  that  you  may  be 
assured  of.' 

As  Booth  found  the  colonel  in  this  dispo- 
sition, he  had  no  great  inclination  to  lengthen 
out  his  visit,  nor  did  the  colonel  himself 
seem  to  desire  it;  so  lie  soon  returned  back 
to  his  Amelia,  whom  he  found  performing 
the  office  of  a  cook,  with  as  iTiuch  jileasure 
as  a  fine  lady  generally  enjoys  in  dressing 
iierself  out  for  a  ball. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  the  histm'y  looks  a  liltle  backicards. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  his- 
tory, we  shall  recount  a  short  scene  to  our 
leader  which  passed  between  Amelia  and 
Mrs.  Ellison,  Avhilst  Booth  w^as  on  his  visit 
to  Cdonel  Bath.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  Amelia  had  conceived  an  ex- 
traordinary affection  for  Mrs.  Bennet,  which 
iiad  still  increased  every  time  she  saw  her  ; 
t>he  thought  she  discovered  somethinrr  won- 
derfully  good  and  gentle  in  lier  countenance 
and  disposition,  and  was  very  desirous  of 
knowing  her  whole  history. 

She  had  a  very  short  interview  with  that 
iady  this  morning  in  Mrs.  Ellison's  apart- 
ment. As  soon,  therefore,  as  Mrs.  Bennet 
was  gone,  Amelia  accjuainted  JNIrs.  Ellison 
with  the  good  o])inion  she  liad  conceived  of 
lier  friend,  and  likewise  witb.  licr  curiosity 
to  know  lier  story :  •'  For  lere  must  be 
Bomething  uncommonly  gooo  ,'  said  she,  '  in 
one  who  can  so  truly  mourn  for  a  husband 
aoove  three  years  alter  liis  death.' 

'  O  !'  ci-ies  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  to  be  sure  the 
world  must  allow  her  to  have  been  one  of 
',he  best  oC  wives.     And.  indeed,  upon  the 


whole,  she  is  a  goon  sort  of  woman;  yn( 
what  1  like  her  the  bc«t  lor,  is  a  stronn;  re- 
semblance that  she  bears  to  yourself  in  tiit 
form  of  her  person,  and  still  more  in  her 
voice.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  know  no- 
thing remarkable  in  her  fortune,  unless  what 
I  have  told  you,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  had  little  or  no  fortune,  and 
married  a  poor  pars(m  for  love,  wlio  left  her 
in  the  utmost  distress.  If  you  please,  I  will 
show  you  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  me  at 
that  lime,  though  I  insist  upon  your  jironiise 
never  to  mention  it  to  her;  indeed,  you  wil.' 
be  the  first  jierson  I  ever  shoAved  it  to.'  She 
then  opened  the  scrutoire,  and  taking  out 
the  letter,  delivered  it  to  Amelia,  saying, 
there,  madam,  is,  I  believe,  as  fine  a  picture 
of  distress  as  can  well  be  drawn.' 

"  Dear  Madam, 
"As  I  have  no  other  friend  on  earth  but 
yourself,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  writing 
to  you  at  this  season ;  though  I  do  not  know 
that  you  can  relieve  my  distresses,  or  if  you 
can,  have  i  any  pretence  to  expect  that  you 

should.  My  poor  dear,  0  Heavens — my 

lies  dead  in  the  house;  and  after  I  had  pro- 
cured sufficient  to  bury  him,  a  set  of  ruf- 
fians have  entered  my  b.ousc,  seized  all  I 
have,  l.'ave  seized  his  dear,  dc-^r  corpse,  and 
threatened  to  deny  it  burial.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  send  me,  at  least,  some  advice ;  little 
Tommy  stands  now  by  me  crying  for  bread 
which  i  liave  not  to  give  him. — I  can  say  nc 
more,  than  that  I  am  your  most  distressed 
humble  servant, 

"  M.  Be>'net.'* 

Amelia  rerxd  the  letter  over  twice,  and 
then  returning  it,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
asked  how  the  poor  creature  could  possibly 
get  through  such  distress. 

'You  may  depf.nd  upon  it,  madam,'  said 
Mrs.  Ellison,  '  the  moment  I  read  this  ac- 
count, I  posted  away  immediately  to  tht" 
lady.  As  to  the  seizing  tiie  body,  tliat  J 
found  was  a  mere  bvigbear  ;  but  all  the  rest 
was  literally  true.  1  sent  immediately  fbi 
the  same  gentleman  that  I  recommended  to 
Mr.  Booth,  left  the  care  of  burying  the 
corpse  to  him,  and  brought  my  friend  and 
her  litde  boy  immediately  away  to  my  own 
house,  where  she  remained  some  months  in 
the  most  miserable  condition.  I  then  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  procured  her  a  lodging  with  a  friend  at 
St.  Edmundsbury,  the  air  and  gayety  ol 
which  place  by  degrees  recovered  iier  ;  and 
she  returned  in  about  a  twelvemonth  to 
town,  as  well,  I  think,  as  she  is  at  present.' 

'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask,'  cr'ieg  Amelia  ; 
'  and  yet  I  long  methinks  to  know  what  is 
become  of  the  poor  little  boy.' 

'  He  liath  been  dead,'  said  Mrs.  Ellisoti. 
'  a  little  more  than  half  a  year;  and  the  mo- 
ther lamented  him  al  first  aimcie/   as  n'U'>\ 
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»js  sh<^  ( jd  ner  liusband  ;  hut  I  found  it,  in- 
liood  rather  an  easier  matter  toeomlijrt  her, 
thoiiirli  I  sat  up  with  her  near  a  Ibrtniii-lit 
upon  the  latter  occasion. 

*  Vou  are  a  o-ootl  creature,'  said  AineHa, 
'  and  1  love  you  ilearly.' 

'  Alas  !  madam,'  cries  slu?, '  what  could  I 
iiave  done,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good- 
ness of  that  best  of  men,  my  noble  cousin  ! 
His  lordshi])  no  sooner  heard  of  the  widow's 
distress  from  me,  than  lie  immediately 
settled  one  hunih-ed  and  fifty  pounds  upon 
her  during  her  life.' 

'  Well  1  how  noble,  how  generous,  was 
that  !'  said  Amelia.  '  I  declare  I  begin  to 
love  your  cousin,  Mrs.  Ellison.' 

'  And  I  declare  if  you  do,'  answered  she, 
'  there  is  no  love  lost,  I  verily  believe ;  if 
you  }iad  heard  what  I  heard  him  say  yester- 
day behind  your  back ' 

•  Why,  what  did  he  say,  Mrs.  Ellison?,' 
cries  Amelia. 

'  He  said,'  answered  the  other,  '  that  you 
v/as  the  finest  woman  his  eyes  ever  beheld. 
Ah  !  it  is  in  vain  to  wisli,  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  v/ishing  too. — 0,  Mrs.  Booth  !  if  you 
had  been  a  single  woman,  I  firmly  believe  I 
could  have  made  you  the  happiest  in  the 
world.  And  I  sincerely  tliink  I  never  saw  a 
woman  who  deserved  it  more.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam,'  cries 
Amelia,  '  for  your  good  opinion  ;  but  I  really 
look  on  myself  already  as  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world.  Our  circumstances, 
it  is  true,  might  have  been  a  little  more  for- 
tunate :  but,  O,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ellison !  what 
fortune  can  be  put  in  the  balance  w^th  such 
a  husband  as  mine  ?' 

'I  am  afraid,  dear  madam,'  answered 
Mrs.  Ellison,  '  you  wcmld  not  hold  the  scale 
fairly, — I  acknowledge  indeed  Mr.  Booth  is 
a  very  pretty  gentleman ;  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  endeavour  to  lessen  [lim  in  your 
opinion;  yet  if  I  was  to  be  brought  to  con- 
fession, I  could  not  help  saying,  I  see  where 
the  superiority  lies,  and  that  the  men  have 
more  reason  to  envy  Mr.  Booth,  than  the 
women  have  to  envy  his  lady.' 

'  Nay,  I  will  not  bear  this,'  replied  Amelia. 
'  You  will  forfeit  all  my  love,  if  3^ou  have  the 
least  disrespectful  opinion  of  my  husband. 
You  do  not  know  him,  Mrs.  Ellison;  he  is 
the  best,  the  kindest,  the  worthiest  of  all  his 
sex.  I  have  observed,  indeed,  once  or 
twice  before,  that  you  have  taken  some  dis- 
like to  liim.  I  cannot  conceive  for  what 
reason.  If  he  Jiath  said  or  done  any  thing 
to  disoblige  you,  I  am  sure  I  can  justly  ac- 
c^uit  him  of  design.  His  extreme  vivacity 
makes  him  sometimes  a  litde  too  heedless: 
but  I  am  convinced,  a  more  innocent  heart, 
or  one  more  void  of  oHence,  was  never  in  a 
ii'.imnn  bosom.' 

'  Nay,  if  you  grow  serious,'  cries  Mrs. 
riiison,  *I  have  done.  How  is  it  possible 
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you  should  •?usj)ect  I  hafl  taken  any  dislike 
to  a  man,  to  whom  I  have  always  shown  8G 
perlect  a  regard  '  hut  lo  say  1  think  him,  ot 
almost  any  other  iiku;  in  the  work],  wortliv 
(;f  yourself,  is  not  wi  hin  my  power  with 
truth.  And  since  you  f()rce  the  confcssioj 
from  me,  I  declare,  I  tliiidc  such  beauty, 
such  sense,  and  such  goodness  united, 
miu'lit  aspire  without  vanity  to  the  arms  of 
any  monarch  in  Europe.' 

'  Alas  !  my  d(;ar  Mrs.  Ellison,'  answered 
Amelia,  'do  you  think  happiness  and  a 
crown  so  closely  united  .'*  liow  many  mfsera- 
ble  won)an  have  lain  in  the  arms  of  kings.'' 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Ellison,  if  I  had  all  the  merit 
you  compliment  me  with,  I  should  think  it 
all  fully  rewarded  with  such  a  man  as,  I 
thank  Heaven,  hath  fallen  to  my  lot:  nor 
would  I,  upon  my  soul,  exchange  that  lot 
with  any  queen  in  the  universe.' 

'  Well,  there  are  enow  of  our  sex,'  said 
Mrs.  Ellison,  '  to  kee])  you  in  countenance  ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  beginning  of  a 
song  of  Mr.  Congreve's,  that  my  husband 
was  so  fond  of,  that  he  was  always  singing 
it. 

"Love's  but  a  frailly  of  tlie  mind, 
Wlien  'tis  not  with  ambition  join'd.'' 

Love  without  interest  makes  but   an  un- 
savoury dish,  in  my  opinion.' 

'  And  pray  how  long  hath  this  been  your 
opinion  .^'  said  Amelia,  smiling. 

'  Ever  since  I  was  born,'  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison,  'at  least  ever  since  I  can  remember.' 

'  And  have  you  never,'  said  Amelia,  '  de- 
viated from  this  generous  w^ay  of  thinking?' 

'  Never  once,'  answered  the  other, '  in  tlie 
whole  course  of  my  life.' 

'  O,  Mrs.  Ellison  !  Mrs.  Ellison !'  cries 
Amelia,' why  do  we  ever  blame  those  who 
are  disingenuous  in  confessing  their  faults, 
when  we  are  sobften  ashamed  to  own  our- 
selves in  the  right.  Some  women  now,  in 
my  situation,  would  be  angry  that  you  had 
not  made  confidantes  of  them  ;  but  I  never 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  secrets  of  others, 
tlian  they  are  pleased  to  intrust  me  with. 
You  must  believe,  however,  that  I  should 
not  have  given  you  these  hints  of  my  know- 
ing all,  if  I  had  disapproved  of  your  choice. 
On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  highly  ap- 
prove it.  The  gentility  lie  wants,  it  will  be 
easy  in  your  power  to  procure  for  him;  and 
as  for  liis  good  qualities.  I  will  myself  be 
bound  for  them ;  and  I  make  not  the  least 
doul)t,  as  3^ou  have  owned  to  me  yourself, 
that  you  have  placed  your  affections  on  hirn, 
you  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  women  in 
the  world.' 

'Upon  my  honour,'  cries  Mrs.  Elhson, 
very  gravely,  'I  do  not  understand  one  wore 
of  Avhat  you  mean.' 

'  Upon  my  honour,  you  astonish  me^'  8a)'i 
Amelia  ;  '  but  I  have  done. 
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*  Nay,  then,  said  tlic  otJier,  insist  upon 
'Aiiowin*^  vvlia    you  nriean.' 

'  Wiiy  wlia  caj)  I  mean.'  u  "svvcred  Ame- 
lia, '  Init  you!  marriage  wit.i  !5eriicant  At- 
kinroii  ?' 

'  Witii  Ser«reant  Atkinson!'  cii<:S  Mrs. 
Ellison,  cagorly,  '  my  marriage  witii  a  ser- 
geant !' 

'  Well,  with  Mr.  Atkinson  then,  Captain 
Atkinson,  if  you  i)lease ;  lor  so  I  hope  to 
see  him.' 

'And  have  you  really  no  hetter  opinion 
of  me,'  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  than  to  imagine 
me  capable  oi"  such  condescension!  \Vhat 
have  1  done,  dear  Mrs.  Booth,  to  deserve 
so  k)\v  a  plac;  in  your  esteem  ?  I  find,  in- 
deed, as  Solomon  says,  Women  ottght  to 
watch  the  door  of  their  lips.  How  little  did 
1  imagine  that  a  little  harndess  freedom 
in  discourse  could  persuade  any  one  that  1 
could  entertain  a  serious  intention  of  dis- 
gracing my  funily!  ihr  of  a  very  good 
family  am  I  come,  I  assure  you,  madam, 
though  I  now  let  lodgings.  Few  of  my 
lodgers,  I  believe,  ever  came  of  a  better.' 

'If  I  have  ofiended  you,  madam,'  said 
Amelia,  I  am  very  sorry,  and  ask  your 
[)ardon;  but  besides  what  I  heard  from 
yourself,  Mr.  Booth  told  me .' 

'  O  yes  !'  answered  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  Mr. 
Boot'n,  I  know  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 
— Indeed,  I  know  you  better  than  to  think  it 
could  be  your  own  suspicion. — I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Booth,  truly.' 

'  Nay,'  cries  Amelia,  '  the  sergeant  liini- 
sclf  is  in  fault ;  l()r  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  posi- 
tive, only  repeated  what  he  had  from  him.' 

'  Impudent  coxcomb !'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  I  shal.  know  how  to  keep  such  fellows  at  a 
proper  distance  for  the  future — I  will  tell 
vou,  dear  inadam,  all  that  happened.  When 
\  rose  in  the  morning,  I  found  the  fellow 
waiting  in  the  entry;  and  as  you  had  ex- 
pressed some  regard  for  him  as  your  foster- 
brother,  nay,  he  is  a  very  genteel  fellow, 
(hat  I  must  own,  I  scolded  my  maid  for  not 
showing  him  into  my  little  back  room ;  and 
I  then  asked  him  to  walk  into  the  parlour. 
Could  I  have  imagined  he  "would  have  con- 
strued such  little  civility  into  an  encoura<Te- 
mentr 

'  Nay,  I  w\\\  have  justice  done  to  my  ])oor 
brotherj  too,'  said  Amelia.  '  I  myself  iiave 
leen  you  give  him  nuich  greater  encourage- 
r.ient  than  that.' 

'  Well,  pirhaps  I  have,'  said  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  I  have  be/:n  always  too  unguarded  in  my 
speech,  ar».l  cannot  answer  for  all  I  have 
fcaid.'  She  then  began  to  change  her  note, 
and  with  an  affected  laugh,  turned  all  into 
ridicule  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  two  ladies 
Beparatcti,  both  in  apparent  good-humour  ; 
und  A.melia  T\'ent  about  tliose  dom.estic 
oifices  in  which  Mr.  Booth  found  her  en- 
gaged at  the  (rid  )f  the  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Containing  a  very  extraordinanj  incidcr,t 

Is  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Booth,  with  AmeUn 
and  her  children,  went  to  refresh  themselve.i 
in  the  park.  The  conversation  now  turned 
on  what  ])assed  in  the  morning  with  Mrs. 
Ellison;  the  latter  part  of  the  dialogiie,  i 
mean,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Amelia 
told  li(>r  husband;  thnt  JNIrs.  Ellison  so  strong 
ly  denied  all  intentions  to  marry  the  ser 
geant,  that  she  Jiad  convinced  her  the  poor 
lellow  was  under  an  error,  and  had  mistaken 
a  little  too  much  levity  ibr  serioi:s  encou- 
ragement; and  concluded,  by  desiring  Booth 
not  to  jest  with  her  any  more  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Booth  burst  into  a  laugh  at  what  his  wile 
said.  'My  dear  creature,'  said  he,  'how 
easy  is  thy  honesty  and  simplicity  to  be 
imposed  on!  hoAv  little  dost  thou  guess  at 
the  art  and  falseliood  of  women  !  1  knew  a 
young  lady,  who,  against  her  father's  con-' 
sent,  was  married  to  a  brother  officer  of 
mine.  And  as  I  often  used  to  walk  with 
her,  (for  I  knew  her  father  intimately  well,) 
.she  Vv-ould,  of  her  own  accord,  take  frequent 
occasions  to  ridicule  and  vilify  her  husband, 
(for  so  he  was  at  the  time,)  and  expressed 
great  wonder  and  indignation  at  the  report 
which  she  allowed  to  prevail,  that  she  should 
condescend  ev^er  to  look  at  such  a  fellow, 
with  any  other  desio-n  than  of  laun-hing  at 
and  despising  him.  The  m.arriage  after- 
wards became  publicly  owned,  and  the  lady 
was  reputably  brought  to  bed.  Since  which, 
I  have  often  seen  her ;  nor  hath  she  ever 
appeared  to  be  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what 
she  had  formerly  said,  though,  indeed,  I 
believe  she  hates  me  heartily  for  having 
heard  it.' 

'But  for  what  reason,'  cries  Amelia, 
'  should  she  deny  a  fact,  when  she  m.ust 
be  so  certain  of  our  discovering  it,  and  thai 
immediately.^' 

'  I  cannot  answer  what  end  she  may  pro- 
pose,' said  Booth.  '  Sometimes  one  would 
be  almost  persuaded  that  there  was  a  plea- 
sure in  lying  itself.  But  this  I  am  certain, 
that  I  would  believe  the  honest  sergeant  on 
his  bare  word,  sooner  than  I  would  fifty 
Mrs.  Ellisons  on  oath.  I  am  convinced  he 
would  not  have  i^aid  what  lie  did  to  me, 
without  the  strongest  enccnnniiemenl  ;  an<l 
I  think,  after  what  we  have  been  both  wit- 
nesses to,  it  requires  no  great  confidence  in 
ills  veracity,  to  give  him  an  unlimited  credi' 
with  regard  to  the  lady's  behaviour.' 

To  ibis  Amelia  made  no  reply;  and  they 
discoursed  ol"  oilier  matters  during  the  re- 
mainder of  a  very  pleasant  walk. 

When  they  returned  home,  Amelia  was 
surprised  to  find  an  appearance  of  disorder, 
in  lier  apartment.  Several  of  tlie  trinket^i, 
which  his  lordship  had  given  the  childreii, 
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ay  iiboiit  (lie  room  ;  ano  a  suit  df  l)er  own 
cU)UiL\s,  vvliich  she  had  \c\\  in  her  (hawers, 
IVH!  now  (hsplaycd  upon  the  hcd. 

She  inuneiUately  sununoucd  \n\v  hllle  L^iil 
u\)  i^tair.-'.,  who,  as  she  i)lainiy  perceiv(;(l,  the 
moment  she  came  ii])  with  a  candle,  liad 
hall  cried  lier  eyes  out;  for  thougii  the  <rii-l 
had  opened  the  door  to  tiiem,  as  it  was 
'«lmi»st  dark,  she  liad  not  taken  any  notice 
*f  this  j)henomeiu)n  in  her  countenmuu^ 

The  ufirl  now  tMl  down  upon  h(M'  knees, 
and  cried,  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  madan),  do 
not  be  angry  with  me.  Indeed,  I  was  left 
alone  m  the  house;  and  hearing  somebody 
knock  at  tiie  door,  I  op;Mied  it,  I  am  sure 
thiijHno;  lu)  harm.  I  did  not  know  but  it 
might  have  been  you,  or  my  master,  or 
Madam  Ellison;  and  inmiediately  as  I  did, 
the  rogue  burst  in,  and  ran  directly  up 
stairs,  and  wliat  he  hath  robbed  you  of  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure  I  could  not  help 
it;  for  lie  was  a  o-reat  swinixeinix' man,  with 
•a  pistol  in  eacli  iiand ;  and,  if  I  had  dared 
to  call  out,  to  be  sure  he  would  have  killed 
me.  I  am  sure  I  was  never  in  such  a  fright 
in  my  born  days,  whereof  I  am  liardly  come 
to  myself  vet.  I  l)e!ieve  he  is  somewliere 
about  the  house  yet;  for  I  never  saw  him 
go  out.' 

Amelia  discovered  some  little  alarm  at 
this  narrative,  but  much  less  than  many 
other  ladies  would  have  shown,  for  a  fright 
IS,  I  believe,  some  time  laid  hold  of  as  an 
opportunity  of  disclosing  several  charms 
peculiar  to  that  occasion.  And  which,  as 
Mr.  Addison  says  of  certain  virtues, 


•Shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 


In  tlie  smooth  seasons,  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Booth  having  opened  the  window,  and 
summoned  in  two  chairmen  to  his  assistance, 
proceeded  to  search  the  house  ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  the  thief  was  flown,  though 
the  poor  girl,  in  her  state  of  terror,  had  not 
seen  him  escape. 

But  now  a  circumstance  appeared  which 
greatly  surprised  both  Bootli  and  Amelia  ; 
indeed,  I  believe  it  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  reader;  and  this  was,  that  the  thief 
liad  taken  nothing  with  him.  He  had,  in- 
deed, tumbled  over  all  Booth's  and  Amelia's 
clothes,  and  the  children's  toys,  but  had  left 
all  behind  him. 

Amelia  was  scarce  more  pleased  than  as- 
tonished at  this  discovery,  and  re-examined 
the  girl,  asvsuring  her  of  an  absolute  pardon, 
if  she  confessed  the  truth,  but  grievously 
thteiitening  her  if  she  was  found  guilty  of 
the  .east  fidsehood.  'As  for  a  thief,  child,' 
3a ys  she,  'that  is  certainly  not  true;  you 
have  liad  somebody  with  you,  to  whom  you 
have  been  showing  the  things ;  therefore 
tell  me  plai  ily  who  it  was.' 

The  girl  protested  in  the  solemnest  man- 
Be*"  that  she  knew  not  the  person  ;  but  as 


to  sonu  circumstances  she  began  to  vary  > 
little  iVom  ht;r  first  accoimt,  paiticularly  aa 
lo  the  pistols;  concerning  which,  beini» 
strictly  examined  by  iJoolh,  sIk;  at  last  cried, 
— '  To  ['c  sure,  sii',  he  m\ist  have  had  }jis 
tols  about  i:im.'  And  instead  of  jjersistm;^ 
in  his  iiaving  rusheii  in  upon  her,  tht  nou 
confessed,  that  he  had  asked  at  the  door  for 
her  master  and  mistress;  and  that  at  his 
desire  she  had  shown  him  up  strjirs,  where 
he  at  first  said  he  would  siay  till  their  re- 
turn home ;  '  but  indeed,'  cried  she,  '  I 
thought  no  harm;  for  he  looked  like  a  gen- 
tleman-like sort  of  a  man.  And,  indeed,  so  1 
thought  he  was  lor  a  good  while,  whereof  he 
sat  down  and  behaved  himself  very  civilly, 
till  he  saw  some  of  master's  and  miss's 
things  ui)on  the  chest  of  drawers ;  wljerecil 
he  cried,  "  Heyday  !  what's  here  ?"  and  then 
he  fell  to  tumbling  about  the  things  like  any 
mad.  Tiien  i  flunks,  third<s  I  to  myself,  to 
be  sure  he  is  a  highwayman,  vvhercof  1  did 
not  dare  to  speak  to  him;  fori  knew  Ma- 
dam Ellison  and  her  maid  was  gone  out, 
and  what  could  such  a  pooi'  girl  as  I  do 
against  a  great  strong  man?  and  besides, 
thinks  I,  to  be  sure  he  hath  got  pistols  about 
him,  though  I  cannot,  indeed,  (that  I  will 
not  do  for  the  world,)  take  my  Bible-oath 
that  I  saw  any ;  yet  to  be  sure  he  would 
have  soon  pulled  them  out  and  shot  me 
dead,  if  I  had  ventured  to  have  said  any 
thing  to  offend  him.' 

'  I  J<now  not  what  to  make  of  this,'  erica 
Booth.  'The  poor  girl, I  verily  believe, speaks 
to  the  best  of  her  knowledge.  A  thief  it  could 
not  be  ;  for  he  hath  not  taken  the  least  thing ; 
and  it  is  y)lain  he  liad  the  girl's  watch  in  his 
hand.  If  it  had  been  a  bailiff,  surely  he 
would  have  staid  till  our  return.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  other  from  the  girl's  account,  than 
that  it  must  have  been  some  madman.' 

'  O,  good  sir !  said  the  girl,  '  now  you 
mention  it,  if  he  v/as  not  a  thief,  to  be  sure 
he  must  have  been  a  madman  ;  for  indeed  he 
looked,  and  behaved  himself,  too,  very  much 
like  a  madman;  for  now  I  remember  it,  he 
talked  to  himself,  and  said  many  strarn^e 
kind  of  words,  that  I  did  not  understand. 
Indeed,  he  looked  altogether  as  1  have  seen 
people  in  Bedlam  ;  besides,  if  he  was  not  a 
madman,  what  good  could  it  do  liim  to 
throw  the  things  all  about  the  room,  in  such 
a  manner  ?  and  he  said  something  too  about 
my  master,  just  before  he  went  down  stairs ; 
I  was  in  such  a  fright,  I  cannot  remember 
particularly;  but  I  am  sure  they  were  very 
ill  words ;  he  said  he  would  do  for  him  ;  I 
am  sure  he  said  that,  and  other  wicked,  bad 
words  too,  if  I  c-uuld  but  think  of  them.' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Booth,  '  this  U 
the  most  probable  conjecture ;  but  still  I  am 
puzzled  to  conceive  who  it  should  be  ;  for  I 
i'.ave  no  madman,  to  my  knowledge,  of  mv 
acquaintance;    and   it  seems,   as   tiie  g\r 
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Buys,  lie  asked  for  me.  He  then  turned  to 
the  child,  ;uul  asked  her  il"  she  was  certain 
•j{'  that  circumstance. 

The  poor  maid,  after  a  Httlc  hesitation, 
answered,  'Indeed,  sir,  I  caruio*^  be  very 
positive  ;  for  the  frigiit  he  ihrjw  me  into 
afterwards,  drove  every  thing  ahiiost  out 
of  my  mind.' 

'  Well,  whatever  he  was,'  cries  Amelia, 
*  I  am  glad  the  consequence  is  no  worse  ; 
hut  lei  this  he  a  warning  to  you,  little  Betty, 
iud  teach  you  to  take  more  care  l<)r  the 
tuturc.  If  ever  you  should  be  left  alone  in 
the  house  again,  be  sure  to  let  no  persons 
in,  without  first,  looking  out  at  the  window, 
and  seeing  who  they  are.  I  promised  not 
lo  chide  you  any  m.ore  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  will  kee])  my  word  ;  but  it  is  very 
plain  you  desired  this  person  to  walk  up 
into  our  apartment,  which  was  very  wrong- 
in  our  absence.' 

Betty  was  going  to  answer — hut  Amelia 
ivould  not  let  her,  saying,  '  Don't  attenipt 
to  excuse  yourself;  for  I  mortally  hate  a 
/iar,  and  can  forgive  any  fault  sooner  than 
falsehood.' 

The  poor  girl  then  submitted  ;  mid  now 
Amelia,  with  her  assistance,  began  to  re- 
place all  things  in  their  order  ;  and  little 
Emily  liugging  her  watch  Avith  great  fond- 
ness, declared  she  would  never  part  with  it 
any  more. 

Thus  ended  this  adventure,  not  entirely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Booth  ;  for  besides  his 
curiosity,  which,  when  thoroughly  roused, 
is  a  very  troublesome  passion,  he  had,  as  is, 
I  believe,  usual  with  all  persons  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, several  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions of  jie  knew  not  Avhat.  indeed,  fear  is 
never  more  uneasy  than  wlien  it  doth  not 
certainly  know  its  object ;  for  on  such  oc- 
casions the  mind  is  ever  employed  in  raising 
a  thousand  bugbears  and  phantoms,  much 
more  dreadful  than  any  realities,  and  like 
children,  when  they  tell  tales  of  hobgoblins, 
seems  industrious  in  terrifvino;  itself 


CHAPTER  V. 

Co^ntctbung  some  inaUers  not  very  tmnatiiral. 

Matters  were  scarce  sooner  reduced  into 
order  and  decency,  than  a  violent  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door,  such  indeed  as  vv'ouid 
have  ])ersuaded  any  one  not  accustomed  to 
The  sound,  that  the  madm.an  was  returned  in 
the  highest  spring-tide  of  his  fury. 

Instead,  however,  of  so  disagreeable  an 
appearance,  a  very  fine  lady  presently  came 
into  the  room,  no  other,  indeetl,  than  Mrs. 
James  herself;  for  slie  was  resolved  to 
show  Amelia,  by  the  speedy  return  of  her 
visit,  how  unjust  all  her  accusations  had 
r)een  of  ajjy'  failure  in  the  duties  of  friend- 
■IiId;  she  ha  1  moreover  another  reason  to 


accelerate  this  visit,  and  that  was,  to  con 
gratulate  her  friend  on  tJie  event  of  the  d\nh 
between  Colonel  Bath  and  Mr.  Boot!:. 

The  lady  liad  so  well  profited  by  Mrs 
Booth's  remonstrance,  that  she  had  now  no 
more  of  thai  stidiiess  and  f()rmaliiy  wh'u:h 
she  had  worn  on  a  former  occasion.  On  the 
contrary,  siic  now  ])ehaved  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  good-liumour,  and  made  her- 
self so  very  agreeable,  that  Amelia  wa>: 
highly  pleased  and  delighted  with  her 
company. 

An  incident  happened  during  this  visit, 
that  may  appear  to  some  too  inconsiderable 
in  itself  to  be  recorded  ;  and  yet,  as  it  cer- 
tainly produced  a  very  strong  consequence 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Booth,  we  cannot  pre- 
vail on  oiu'sclves  to  pass  it  by. 

I/ittle  Emily,  who  was  present  in  the 
room  w^'ile  Mrs.  James  was  there,  as  she 
stood  near  that  lady,  happened  to  be  playing 
with  her  watch,  which  she  was  so  greatly 
overjoyed  had  escaped  safe  from  the  madman  f 
Mrs.  James,  who  expressed  great  fondness 
lor  the  child,  desired  to  see  the  watch,  which 
she  commended  as  the  prettiest  of  the  kinf 
she  had  ever  seen. 

Amelia  caught  eager  hold  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  the  praises  of  her  benefactor. 
She  presently  acquainted  Mrs.  Jam.es  with 
the  donor's  name,  and  ran  on  with  great 
encomiums  on  his  lordship's  goodness,  and 
particularly  on  his  generosity.  To  whicli 
Mrs.  James  answered,  'O!  certainly,  n.a- 
dam,  his  lordship  hath  universally  the  cha- 
racter of  being  extremely  generous — where 
he  likes.' 

In  uttering  tlic-se  words,  she  laid  a  veiy 
strong  emphr.sis  on  the  tlirce  last  monosyl- 
lables, accompanying  them  at  the  same  tinie 
with  a  very  sagacious  look,  a  very  signifi- 
cant leer,  and  a  great  f^irt  with  her  fan. 

The  greatest  genius  the  Avorld  hath  cvei 
produced,  observes  in  one  of  his  most  ex 
cellent  plays,  that 

-Triflcp,  light  as  air, 


Are  to  tiic  jealous  coiilirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

That  Mr.  Booth  began  to  be  possessed 
by  this  worst  of  fiends,  admits,  I  think,  no 
longer  doubt ;  lor  at  tins  speech  of  Mrs. 
James,  he  inim.cdiately  turned  pale,  ana 
from  a  liigb  degree  of  cheerfulness,  was  a:! 
on  a  sudden  struck  dumb,  so  that  he  spoke 
not  another  word  till  Mrs.  James  left  the 
room. 

The  moment  tliat  lady  drove  from  the 
door,  Mrs.  Ellison  came  up  stairs.  Sh.e 
entered  the  room  with  a  laugh,  and  very 
plentifully  rallied  both  Booth^and  Amelia 
concerning  the  madman,  of  which  she  liad 
received  a  full  account  below  suilrs  ;  and  at 
last  asked  Amelia,  if  she  could  not  guess  v.'hc 
it  was:  but  without  receiving  an  answer* 
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wen\  on,  saying^,  For  my  own  part,  I  fancy 
il  nnist  ho  some  )  -vcr  of  yours;  some  per- 
Fon  tliat  halli  scc.i  you,  and  so  is  run  mad 
with  love.  Indeec',  I  should  not  woiuhT  il" 
all  mankiiil  were  to  do  the  sainr.  J/a! 
Mr.  Booth,  what  makes  you  <rrave?  wliy 
you  areas  melancholy  as  if  you  had  hcen 
rahbed  in  earnest.  Upon  my  \i  ord,  though, 
to  be  serious,  it  is  a  stranin;  story;  and  as 
the  girl  tells  it,  I  know  not  whit  to  make  of 
it.  Perhaps  it  might  l)e  son.e  rogue  that 
intended  to  rob  the  ho\ise,  and  his  heart 
failed  him:  yet  even  that  would  be  very 
i-xtraordiimry.  What,  did  you  lose  nothing, 
\nadamr' 

'  Nothing  at  all,'  answered  Amelia.  '  He 
did  not  even  take  the  child's  watch.' 

'  Well,  cr.ptain,'  cries  Mrs.  F.llison,  '  I 
hope  you  will  take  more  care  of  the  house 
to-morrow;  for  your  lady  and  I  shall  leave 
•you  alone  to  the  care  of  it.  Here,  madam.' 
k'aid  she,  '  here  is  a  present  from  my  lord  to 
us  ;  bere  are  two  tickets  for  tlie  masquerade 
at  llanelagh.  You  will  be  so  cliarmed  Avith 
it !  it  is  the  sweetest  of  all  div^ersions.' 

'  May  I  be  damned,  madam,'  cries  Booth, 
'  if  my  wife  shall  go  thither.' 

Mrs.  Ellison  started  at  these  words,  and, 
indeed,  so  did  Amelia;  for  they  were  spoke 
with  great  vehemence.  At  length  the 
(brmer  cried  out  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment, '  Not  let  your  lady  go  to  Ranelagh, 
sir?' 

'  No,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  '  I  will  not  let 
my  wife  go  to  Ranela;^h.' 

'  You  surprise  me,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  Sure  you  are  not  in  earnest.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  returned  he,  'J  am  se- 
riously in  earnest.  And  what  is  more,  I  am 
convinced  she  would  of  her  own  accord 
refuse  to  go.' 

'  Now,  madam,  said'  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  you 
ire  to  answer  for  yourself;  and  I  will  for 
your  husband,  that,  if  you  have  a  desire  to 
go,  he  will  not  refuse  you.' 

'I  hop3,  madam,'  answered  Amelia  with 
[^reat  gravity,  '  1  shall  never  desire  to  goto 
any  place,  contrary  to  Mr.  Booth's  inclina- 
tions.' 

'  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Ellison;  '  you  are  enough  to  spoil  the  best 
husband  in  the  universe,  inclinations  !  what, 
i5  a  womaa  to  be  governed  then  by  her  hus- 
band's inclinations,  though  they  are  never 
io  unreasonable  ?' 

'  Pardon  me,  madam,'  said  Amelia,  '  I 
will  not  suppose  Mr.  Booth's  inclinations 
ever  can  be  unreasonable.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  ^o  you  for  the  offer  you  have  m^de 
me ;  but  1  beg  you  will  not  mention  it  any 
more ;  for,  after  what  Mr.  Booth  bath  de- 
clared, if  Ranelagh  was  a  Heaven  upon 
earth,  I  would  refuse  to  go  to  it.' 

'  I  thank  you,  mv  dear,'  cries  Booth  ;  '  I 
Jo  assure  voii    vou  obUiri    me  bcvond  mv 


power  of  expression  by  ,vhatyou  say  ;  but 
1  will  endeavour  to  show  you,  both  my  sen 
sibility  of  such  goodness,  and  my  lasting 
gratitude  to  it.' 

'  And  i)ray,  sir,' cries  Mrs.  Ellison, 'what 
can  be  your  objection  to  your  lady's  going 
to  a  place,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  i? 
as  reputable  as  any  about  town,  and  which 
is  fr('([U(nted  l)y  the  l^est  comf)any?' 

'  Pardon  me,  good  Mrs.  Ellison,'  said 
Booth.  '  As  my  Avife  is  so  good  U)  acqui- 
esce without  knowing  my  reasons,  I  am  j)ot, 
I  think,  obliged  to  assign  them  to  any  other 
person.' 

'  W(;ll,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  if  I  liad  been 
told  this,  I  would  not  have  believed  it.  Wiiat, 
refuse  your  lady  an  innocent  diversion,  and 
that  too  when  you  have  not  the  pretence  to 
say  that  it  would  cost  you  a  farthing.' 

'  Why  will  you  say  anymore  on  the  siro- 
ject,  dear  madam?'  cries  Amelia.  'All  di- 
versions are  to  me  matters  of  sucli  indilJcr- 
ence,  that  the  bare  inclinations  of  any  one 
for  whom  I  have  the  least  value,  would  at 
all  times  turn  the  balance  of  mine.  I  am 
sure,  then,  after  what  Mr.  Booth  hatli  said — ' 

'  My  dear,'  cries  he,  taking  her  up  hastily, 
'  I  sincerely  ask  your  pardon,  I  spoke  inad- 
vertently, and  in  a  passion — I  never  once 
thought  of  controlling  you — nor  ever  would. 
— Nay,  I  said  in  the  same  breath  you  would 
not  go ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  I  meant  no- 
thing more.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  she,  'you  have  no  need  of 
making  any  apology.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
ollii'nded,  and  am  convinced  you  will  never 
deny  me  what  I  shall  desire.' 

'Try  him,  try  him,  madam,'  cries  Mrs. 
Ellison  ;  '  I  will  be  judged  by  all  the  women 
in  town,  if  it  is  possible  for  a  wife  to  ask 
her  husband  any  thing  more  reasonable. 
You  cannot  conceive  "what  a  sweet,  charm- 
ing, elegant,  delicious  place  it  is. — Paradise 
itself  can  hardly  be  equal  so  it.' 

'  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,'  said 
Amelia ;  '  nay,  I  entreat  you  will  ask  me 
no  more  ;  for  be  assured  I  must  and  will  re- 
fuse.— Do  let  me  desire  j^ou  to  give  the 
ticket  to  poor  ]Mrs.  Bcnnet.  I  believe  it 
would  greatly  oblige  her.' 

'Pardon  me,  madam,'  said  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  If  you  will  not  accept  of  it,  I  am  not  so  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  company  as  to  go  to 
such  a  public  place  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
neither.  I  am  always  very  glad  to  see  Pilrs. 
Bennet  at  my  own  house ;  because  I  look 
upon  hei  as  a  good  sort  of  woman;  but  I 
don't  choose  to  be  seen  with  such  people  ii? 
public  plf  ces.' 

Amelia  expressed  some  little  indignation 
at  this  last  speech,  which  she  declared  to  be 
entirely  beyond  lier  com]>iehenKion ;  and 
soon  after  Mrs.  Ellison,  fmdinix  all  her  efiforta 
to  prevail  on  Amelia  were  ineffectual,  took 
herleav\  giving  Mr.  Booth  two  or  tt.Mvc: 
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fijircastical  words,  and  a  much  more  sarcay- 
.iral  look  at  her  deparlure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   seme  in   nlnch  some  ladies  \rill  possibly  think 
JLiieliii's  conduct  exceptionable. 

Booth  and  liis  wife  bcinir  left  alone,  a  so- 
lemn silepic'e  i)revaili!d  dm'inga  lew  minutes. 
At  la:st,  Amelia,  who  though  a  <^oo(l,  Vv'as 
yet  a  human  creature,  said  to  her  Jmsband, 
'  Pray,  my  dear,  do  nilbrrn  me,  what  could 
put  you  in  so  great  a  passion  -when  Mrs. 
Ellison  first  ollered  me  the  tickets  lor  this 
masquerade  r' 

'  I  had  rather  you  would  not  ask  me,'  said 
Booth.  '  You  have  obliged  me  greatly  in  your 
rc^dy  acquiescence  with  my  desire,  and  you 
w./l  add  greatly  to  the  obligation  by  not  in- 
quiring tlie  reason  of  it.  This  you  may 
depend  upon,  Amelia,  that  your  good  and 
happiness  are  the  great  objects  of  all  my 
wishes,  and  the  end  I  propose  in  all  my  ac- 
tions. This  view  alone  could  tempt  me  to 
refuse  you  any  thing,  or  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  3'ou.' 

'I  will  appeal  to  yourself,'  answered  she, 
'  whether  this  be  not  using  me  too  much  like 
a  child,  and  whether  I  can  possibly  help 
being  a  little  olfended  at  it  ?' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  he,  '  I  use  you 
only  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend.  I 
would  only  endeavour  to  conceal  that  Irom 
youj  which  I  think  would  give  you  uneasi- 
ness if  you  knew.  These  are  called  the 
pious  frauds  of  iVicndshij).' 

*I  detest  all  fraud,'  says  -she;  'and  pk)us 
is  too  good  an  epithet  to  be  joined  to  so 
odious  a  word.  You  have  often,  you  know, 
tried  these  frauds  with  no  better  effect  than 
to  tease  antl  torment  me. — You  cannot 
imagine,  my  dear,  but  what  I  must  have 
a  violent  desire  to  know  the  reason  of  words, 
which,  I  own,  I  never  expected  to  have 
heard.  And  the  more  you  have  shown  a 
reluctance  to  tell  me,  tlie  more  eagerly  I 
have  longed  to  know\  Nor  can  this  be 
called  a  vain  curiosity;  since  I  seem  so 
much  interested  in  this  a  Hair.  If  after  all 
this,  you  still  insist  on  keeping  the  secret,  I 
will  convince  you  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
duty  of  a  wife,  by  my  obedience  ;  but  I  can- 
not help  telling  you,  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  make  me  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
women.' 

'  That  is,'  cries  he,  '  in  other  words,  my 
dear  Emily,  to  say,  I  vrill  be  contented  with- 
out the  secret;  but  I  am  resolved  to  know^ 
it,  nevertheless.' 

*  Nay,  if  you  say  so,'  cries  she,  'I  am  con- 
vinced you  will  tell  me — Positively,  dear 
Billy,  I  must  and  Avill  know.' 

'  VVKy,  then,  positively,'  says  Booth,  '  I 


will  ttdlyou.  And  think  I  sliall  then  s;a  Ji 
you,  that  iiowever  veil  you  may  know  \\\t 
duty  of  a  wile,  I  ar..  not  always  able  to  be- 
have Uke  a  husbanc .  In  a  word,  then,  my 
dear,  the  secret  is  no  more  than  this;  1  am 
unwilliui^  you  should  receive  any  more 
presents  from  my  lord.' 

'Mercy  upon  me  .'cries  she,  with  all  the 
iiiarks  of  astonishment;  'what!  a  masquer- 
ade ticket !' 

'Yes,  my  dear,'  cries  he,  'that  is,  };er 
haps,  the  very  worst  and  mo.st  dangerous 
of  all.  Few  men  make  j)resents  of  those 
tickets  to  ladies,  without  intending  to  meet 
them  at  the  place.  And  what  do  we  know 
of  your  companion  r  To  be  sincere  witli 
you,  I  have  not  liked  her  behaviour  for  some 
time.  What  might  be  the  consequence  ol 
going  with  such  a  woman  to  such  a  place, 
lo  meet  such  a  person,  I  tremble  to  think 
And  now,  my  dear,  I  have  told  you  my  rea- 
son of  refusing  her  offer  with  some  little  ve- 
hemence, and,  I  think,  I  need  explain  mysell 
no  farther.' 

'  You  need  not,  indeed,  sir,'  answered  slie. 
'  Good  Heavens  1  did  I  ever  expect  to  liear 
thid !  I  can  appeal  to  Heaven,  nay,  I  v.-il. 
a))[.^eal  to  yourself,  Mr.  Booth,  if  I  have 
ever  done  any  thing  to  deserve  such  a  sus- 
picion. If  ever  any  action  of  mine,  nay,  il 
ever  any  thought  had  stained  the  innocence 
of  my  soul,  I  could  be  contented. 

'  How  cruelly  do  you  mistake  me,'  saic 
Booth, '  what  suspicion  have  I  ever  shown  ? 

'  Can  you  ask  it,'  ansv^'ered  she,  '  afte: 
what  you  iiave  just  now  declared?' 

'If  I  have  declared  any  suspicion  of  you,' 
replied  he,  'or  ifeverl  entertained  a  thoughi 
leading  that  way,  may  the  worst  of  evils 
that  ever  alilicted  human  nature  attend  me 
I  know  the  pure  innocence  of  that  tender 
bosom,  I  do  know  it,  my  lovely  angel,  and 
adore  it.  The  snares  which  might  be  laid 
for  that  innocence,  Avere  alone  the  cause  ol 
my  apprehension.  I  feared  that  a  wicked 
and  voluptuous  man,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  a  sensual 
appetite  with  the  most  delicious  repast, 
might  attempt.  If  ever  I  injured  the  im 
spotted  whiteness  of  thy  virtue  in  my  imagi 
nation,  may  hell' 

'  Do  not  terrily  me,'  cries  she,  interruplin  ^ 
him, '  vv-ith  such  imj)recations.  O  Mr.Bootl  ! 
Mr.  Booth!  you  must  well  know  that  a 
woman's  virtue  is  always  her  sulHcieit 
guard.  No  husband,  without  suspecii  ig 
that,  can  suspect  any  danger,  from  th  >se 
snares  you  mention — And  wi)y,  if  \oii  are 
liable  to  take  such  things  into  you.'  h..'ad, 
may  not  your  suspicions  tail  on  me,  as  well 
as  on  any  other?  for  sure  nothings/as  evei 
more  imjust,  I  will  not  say  ungrate  ful,  than 
the  suspicions  which  youiiave  bes  owea  or 
his  lordship.  I  do  solemnly  deck  re,  in  al' 
the  times  I  have  seen  the  7>ooi    man..  h> 
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"ititli  1  ever  once  ollercd  Ihc  least  lorwanl- 
ncss.  His  behaviour  hritli  been  i)olite  in- 
deed, but  railier  remarkably  distant  iban 
ntlierwise.  Particularly  when  we  played  at 
rards  i(>ij;etli(M'.  I  don't  reniendx'r  he  spoke 
leu  words  to  nie  all  tin;  evenin<i;;  and  vvIk.mi 
I  was  at  his  house,  though  he  showed  the 
i^-r  'Uest  fondness  hiiaixiuable  to  the  children, 
•lie  took  so  little  notice  of  me,  tliat  a  vain 
u'ouian  would  have  been  very  little  j)leased 
with  him.  And  if  he  gave  them  any  j)re- 
sents,  he  Jiever  oliered  me  one.  The  first, 
mdeed,  which  he  ever  oliered  me  was  that 
which  you  in  that  kind  manner  Ibrced  me 
to  refuse.' 

'  All  this  may  be  only  the  elfect  of  art,' 
said  Booth.  '  I  am  convinced  he  doth,  nay, 
[  am  convinced  lie  must  like  you  ;  and  my 
iTood  friend  James,  who  perfectly  well 
knows  the  world,  told  me,  that  his  lordship's 
character  was  that  of  the  most  ])rot"use  in 
his  pleasures  with  women  ;  nay,  what  said 
Mrs.  James  this  very  evening,  "  his  lord- 
ship is  extremely  generous — wliere  he  likes." 

1   shall    never   forget   the  sneer   with 

which  she  spoke  these  last  words.' 

'I  am  convinced  they  injure  him,'  cries 
Amelia.  '  As  for  Mrs.  James,  she  was  al- 
ways opi^en  to  be  censorious;  I  remarked  it 
in  her  bng  ago,  as  her  greatest  fault.  And 
for  the  colonel,  I  believe  he  may  find  faults 
enow  of  this  kind  in  his  own  bosom,  without 
searchino;  after  them  amono-  his  neitrhbours. 
^  arfi  sure  he  hath  the  most  impudent  look 
of  ali  the  men  I  know ;  and  I  solemnly 
declare,  the  very  last  time  he  Avas  here, 
he  put  me  out  of  countenance  more  than 
once.' 

'Colonel  James,'  answered  Booth,  'may 
have  his  faults,  very  probably.  I  do  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  saint,  nor  do  1  beheve  he  de- 
sires I  sh<mld  ;  but  what  interest  could  he 
have  in  abusing  this  lord's  character  to  me  .^ 
or  why  should  I  question  his  truth,  when  he 
assured  me  that  my  lord  had  never  done  an 
act  of  beneficence  in  his  life,  but  for  the  sake 
of  some  woman  whom  he  lusted  after  ?' 

'Then  I  myself  can  confute  him,'  replied 
Ami^lia  ;  '  for  besides  liis  service  to  you, 
which,  for  the  future  I  shall  wish  to  forget, 
and  his  kindness  to  my  little  babes,  how  in- 
consistent is  the  character  which  James 
gives  of  him,  with  his  lordship's  behaviour 
to  his  own  nephew  and  niece,  whose  extreme 
fondness  of  their  uncle  sufficiently  proclaims 
his  goodness  to  them  ? — I  need  not  mention 
all  that  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Ellison, 
eveiy  Avord  of  which  I  believe  ;  for  I  have 
great  reason  to  think,  notwithstanding  some 
little  levit>',  which,  U)  give  her  her  due,  she 
sees  ar.d  condemns  in  herself,  she  is  a  very 
go')d  sort  of  woman.' 

'  Well,  my  clear,'  cries  Bootli,  '  1  may  have 
S'-HMi  deceived,  and  I  heartily  hope  I  am  so; 
Imii  in  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is  always  good 


to  be  on  the  surest  sule ;  for,  as  Concrete 
says, 

'  The  wise  too  jealcds  arc  •  Fools  loo  secure.' 

Here  Anu^lia  burst  into  tears,  uj)on  which, 
Booth  immedia'icly  caugiit  iier  in  his  arms, 
and  endeavo'jred  to  comfort  her. —  Pas- 
sion, howev(.r,  lor  a  while,  obstructed  her 
speech,  and  at  last  she  cried, '  O,  Mr.  Booth! 
can  I  bear  to  liear  the  word  jealousy  iVom 
your  inouili  ?' 

'  Why,  my  love,'  said  Booth,  '  will  you  so 
fatally  misunderstand  my  meaning.''  how 
often  shall  I  protest  that  it  is  not  of  you, 
but  of  him  that  1  was  jealous.''  If  you 
could  look  into  my  breast,  and  there  read 
all  the  most  secret  thouglits  of  my  heart, 
you  Avould  not  see  one  faint  idea  to  your 
dishonour.' 

'  1  don't  misunderstand  you,  my  dear,' 
said  she,  '  so  much  as  I  am  afraid  you  mis- 
understand yourself.  What  is  it  you  fear? 
— you  mention  not  force,  but  snares.  la 
not  this  to  confess,  at  least,  that  you  have 
some  doubt  of  my  understanding  ? — do  you 
thien  really  imagine  me  so  weak  as  to  be 
cheated  of  my  virtue.^ — am  I  to  be  deceived 
into  an  affection  for  a  man,  before  I  i)erceivc 
the  least  inw^ard  hint  of  my  danger .''  N  ^, 
Mr.  Booth,  believe  me,  a  woman  must  be  a 
fool  indeed,  who  can  have  in  earnest  such 
an  excuse  for  her  actions.  I  hav^e  not,  I 
think,  any  very  high  opuiion  of  my  judg- 
ment ;  but  so  far  I  shall  rely  upon  it,  that 
no  man  breathing  could  have  any  such  de- 
signs as  you  have  apprehended,  without  my 
immediately  seeing  them  ;  and  how  I  should 
then  act,  I  hope  my  whole  conduct  to  you 
hath  sufficiently  declared.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  cries  Booth,  '  I  be;^  you 
will  mention  it  no  more;  if  possible,  iorgei 
it.  I  hope,  nay,  I  believe,  I  have  been  in 
the  wrong ;  pray  forgive  me.' 

'  I  will,  I  do  Ibrgive  you,  my  dear,'  said 
she,  '  if  forgiveness  be  a  proper  word  for 
one  whom  you  have  rather  made  miserable 
than  angry ;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  banish 
for  ever  all  such  suspicions  from  your  mind. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Ellison  hath  not  discovered  the 
real  cause  of  your  passion;  but,  poor  wo- 
man, if  she  had,  I  am  convinced  it  would 
fro  no  firther.     Oh,  Heavens!  I  would  not 
for  the  world  it  should  reach  his  lordship's 
ears.     You  would  lose  the  best  friend  that 
ever  man  had. — Nay,  I  would  not_,  for  his 
own  sake,  poor  man!  for  I  really  bedeve  it 
would  affect  him  greatly;  and  I  must,  I  can- 
j  not  help  having  an   esteem  ^or  so   much 
goodness.     An  esteem  which,  by  this  dear 
I  hand,'  said  she,  taking  Booth  s  hand,  and 
I  kissing  it,  '  no  man  alive  sha.    ever  obtain 
I  by  making  love  to  me.' 
[      Booth  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  ten 
I  derly  embraced  her.     After  which,  the  re 
I  conciliation   soon    became   complete ;    and 
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B(K)thj  in  the  contemplation  of  liis  hnppi- 
iicHS,  entirely  buried  all  liis  jealous  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

,fl  chapter  in  which  there  is  much  learning. 

The  next  morninir,  whilst  Booth  was 
i^one  to  take  his  morning  walk.  Amelia  went 
liown  r.to  Mrs.  Ellison's  apartment,  where, 
though  she  was  received  with  great  civility, 
yet  sfi  c  (bund  that  lady  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  Mr.  Booth  ;  and  by  some  hints  which 
dropped  from  her  in  conversation,  Amelia 
very  greatly  aj)prehended  that  Mrs.  Ellison 
had  too  much  suspicion  of  her  husband's 
real  uneasiness.  For  that  lady  declared, 
very  openly,  she  could  not  help  perceiving 
what  sort  of  man  Mr.  Booth  was.  '  And 
1  hough  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  you, 
madam,  in  the  world,'  said  she,  'yet  I  think 
myself  in  honour  obliged  not  to  impose  on 
his  lordship,  who,  I  know  very  well,  hath 
conceived  his  greatest  liking  to  the  captain, 
on  my  telling  him  that  he  was  the  best  hus- 
band in  the  world.' 

Amelia's  fears  gave  her  much  disturbance ; 
and  when  her  husband  returned,  she  ac- 
quainted him  with  them ;  upon  which  occa- 
.'ion,  as  it  was  natural,  she  resumed  a  little 
;he  topic  of  their  former  discourse;  nor 
30vid  she  help  casting,  though  in  very  gentle 
terms,  some  slight  blame  on  Booth,  for  hav- 
ing entertained  a  suspicion,  which,  she  said, 
might,  in  its  consequence,  very  possibly 
prove  their  ruin,  and  occasion  the  loss  of 
ins  lordship's  friendship. 

Booth  became  highly  affected  with  what 
his  wife  said,  and  tlie  more,  as  he  had  just 
received  a  note  from  Colonel  James,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  colonel  had  heard  of  a 
vacant  company,  in  the  regiment  which 
Booth  had  mentioned  to  him,  and  tliat  he 
had  been  with  his  lordship  about  it,  who 
had  promised  to  use  his  utmost  interest  to 
obtain  him  the  command. 

The  poor  man  now  expressed  the  utmost 
concern  for  liis  yesterday's  behaviour,  said, 
'•  he  beVievedthe  devil  jiad  taken  possession  of 
him,'  and  concluded  witli  crying  out,  'sure 
I  was  born,  my  dearest  creature,  to  be  your 
torment.' 

Amelia  no  sooner  saw  her  liusband's  dis- 
tress, than  she  instantly  forbore  whatever 
might  seem  likely  to  aggravate  it,  and  ap- 
plied herself  with  all  her  power  to  comf()rt 
him.  '  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  olTer  my 
advice,  my  dearest  soul,'  said  she,  '  I  think 
all  might  yet  be  remedied.  I  think  you  know 
me  too  we.i,  to  suspect  that  the' desire  of 
diversion  should  induce  me  to  mention  what 
I  am  now  going  to  propose;  and  in  that 
confidence,  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  accept 
my  lord's  and  Mrs.  Ellison's  oflier,  and  go 
m  the  masquerade      No  matter  hoAv  little 


Vv'hi  e  I  stay  there ;  if  you  desire  it,  I  wiE 
not  be  an  liour  from  you.  I  can  make  an 
iiundred  excuses  to  come  iiome,  or  tell  a 
real  truth,  and  say,  I  am  tired  of  the  place. 
The  bare  going  will  cure  every  thing.' 

Amcha  had  no  sooner  done  siieakin^, 
than  Booth  immediately  a])])r()vcd  her  ad- 
vice, and  readily  gave  his  consent.  He  could 
not,  however,  iielp  saying, '  that  the  shorter 
her  stay  was  there,  the  more  agreeable  il 
would  be  to  him;  lor  you  know,  my  dear,' 
said  he,  '  I  would  never  willingly  be  a  mo- 
ment out  of  your  sight.' 

In  the  afternoon,  Amelia  sent  to  invite 
Mrs.  Ellison  to  a  dish  of  tea ;  and  Booiii 
undertook  to  laugh  oil"  all  that  had  passed 
yesterday,  in  which  attempt,  the  abundant 
good  humour  of  that  lady  gave  him  great 
hopes  of  success. 

Mrs.  Bennet  came  that  afternoon  to 
make  a  visit,  and  was  almost  an  hour  with 
Booth  and  Amelia,  before  the  entry  of  Mrs. 
P^Uison. 

Mr.  Booth  had  hitherto  rather  disliked 
this  young  lad}'-,  and  had  wondered  at  the 
pleasure  which  Amelia  declared  she  look  in 
her  coniDany.  This  afternoon,  however,  he 
changea  his  opinion,  and  liked  her  alm.ost 
as  much  as  his  wife  had  done.  She  did,  in- 
deed, behave  at  this  time  with  more  than 
ordinary  gayety ;  and  good  humour  gave  a 
glow  to  her  countenance  that  set  oti'  her 
features,  which  were  very  pretty,  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  lessened  the  deadness  that 
had  usually  appeared  in  her  complexion. 

But  if  Booth  was  now  pleased  with  Mrs. 
Bennet,  Amelia  was  still  more  pleased  with 
her  than  ever.  For  when  their  discourse 
turned  on  love,  Amelia  discovered  that  her 
new  friend  had  all  the  same  sentiments  on 
that  subject  with  herself.  In  the  course  of 
their  conversation,  Booth  gave  Mrs.  Bennet 
a  hint  of  wishing  her  a  good  husband,  upon 
which  both  the  ladies  declaimed  against 
second  marriages,  with  equal  vehemence. 

.Upon  this  occasion,  Booth  and  his  wife 
discovered  a  talent  in  their  visitant,  to  which 
they  had  been  before  entirely  strangers,  an<i 
for  which  they  both  greatly  admired  her ; 
and  this  was,  that  the  lady  was  a  good 
scholar,  in  which,  indeed,  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  poor  Amelia,  whose  reading  was 
confined  to  English  plays  and  poetry;  be 
sides  which,  I  think,  she  had  conversed  only 
with  the  divinity  of  the  great  and  learned 
Dr.  Barrow,  and  with  the  liistories  of  the 
excellent  Bishop  Burnet. 

Amelia  delivered  herself  on  the  subject  o! 
second  marriages  Avith  much  eloquence  and 
great  good  sense ;  but  when  Mrs.  Bennet 
came  to  give  her  opinion,  she  spoke  in  the 
following  manner:  'I  shall  not  enter  int(? 
the  question  concerning  the  legality  :! 
bigamy.  Our  laws  certainly  allow  it,  and 
so,  I  think,  doth  our  religion.     We  are  non 
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Jeldliniij  on.y  on  l[ic  decency  of  it,  and  in 
'his  lii^lit,  I  t)\vn  niysolfas  slrtnuious  an  ad- 
/ocale  airainsL  it,  as  any  llonian  matron 
would  liave  been  in  those  a<X'-S  ol"  the  com- 
monwealth, wl.'cn  it  was  held  to  be  inl'amous. 
For  my  own  i)art,  how  great  a  i)aradox 
Koever  my  opinion  may  seem,  I  solemnly 
declare,  I  see  biiT,  .ittle  dillijrence  between 
navinir  two  husbands  at  one  time,  and  at 
several  times  ;  and  of  this  I  am  very  con- 
fident, that  the  same  degree  of  love  for  a 
first  husband,  which  preserves  a  Avoman  in 
the  one  case,  will  preserve  lier  in  the  other. 
There  is  one  argument,  which  I  scarce 
Know  liowto  deliver  before  you,  sir  ;  hut — 
;f  a  woman  liath  lived  with  lier  first  hus- 
band without  havin<i:  children,  I  think  it 
unpardonable  in  her  to  carry  barrenness 
into  a  second  family.  On  the  contrary,  if 
she  hath  children  by  her  first  husband,  to 
give  them  a  second  father  is  still  more  un- 
j)ardonable.' 

'  But  suppose,  madam,'  cries  Booth,  in- 
terrupting her,  with  a  smile,  '  she  should 
have  had  children  by  her  first  liusband,  and 
have  lost  them.' 

'  That  is  a  case,'  answered  she,  with  a 
sigh,  '  which  I  did  not  desire  to  think  of, 
and,  I  must  ov/n  it,  the  most  favourable 
light  in  which  a  second  marriage  can  be 
iseen.  But  the  scriptures,  as  Petrarch  ob- 
i^erves,  rather  suifer  them  than  commend 
Chem;  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  against  them 
(vith  tiie  utmost  bitterness.' — '  I  remember,' 
fries  Booth,  (who  was  willing  either  to  show 
his  learning,  or  draw  out  the  lady's)  'a  very 
wise  law  of  Charondas,  the  famous  law- 
giver of  Thurium,  by  which  men  who  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  were  removed  from  all 
nublic  councils ;  for  it  was  scarce  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  who  was  so  great  a  fool 
111  his  own  family,  should  be  wise  in  public 
.id'airs.  And  though  second  marriages  were 
permitted  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  were 
at  the  same  time  discouraged  ;  and  those 
Roman  widows  who  refused  them,  were 
iield  in  high  esteem,  and  honoured  with 
what  Valerius  Maximus  calls  the  Corona 
Pudicitiae.  In  the  noble  family  of  Camilli, 
there  was  not,  in  many  ages,  a  single  in- 
stance of  tliis,  Avhich  Martial  calls  adultery: 

'  QutB  toties  nubit.j  non  nubit  :  adultera  lege  est.' 

'  True,  sir,'  says  Mrs.  Bcnnet,  '  and  Virgil 
calls  this  a  violation  of  chastity,  and  makes 
Dido  speak  of  it  with  the  utmost  detesta- 
tion : 

Sed  mihi  vel  Tellus  optpin  prius  ima  dehiscat ; 
Vcl  Pater  ^mnipotcns  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
PaUentes  u.nbras  Ereii,  riuctemque  profimdam, 
Ante,  piidor,  qiiam  te  violo,  atit  tua  jura  rcsolvo. 
lile  meos,  primiiin  qui  mo  sibi  junxit,  amores. 
flic  habeat  semper  secum,  servetquc  Sepulchro.' 

She  repeated  these  lines  with  so  stvoniz; 
ic   ciTiohass,   that  sKa   almost  frighfenec* 
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Amelia  out  of  her  Avits,  and  not  a  nVAe 
stagi!"«'red  Booth,  Avbo  Avas  hiniself  no  coii- 
templible  scholar. — He  exDi'Cssed  greal  ad- 
miration of  the  lady's  learnmg;  upon  Avhicb, 
she  said  it  was  all  the  fortune  given  lier  by 
her  father,  and  all  the  dower  lelt  her  by  her 
liusband  ;  '  and  sometimes,'  said  she,  '  I  am 
inclined  to  think  I  enjoy  more  pleasure  from 
it,  than  if  they  had  bestowed  on  me  Avhat 
the  Avorld  Avould  in  general  call  more  valua- 
ble.'— She  then  took  occasion,  from  the  sur- 
prise which  Booth  had  allected  to  conceive 
at  her  repeatino;  Latin  Avith  so  <!;ood  a  jjrace. 
to  comment  on  that  great  absurdity,  (for  so 
she  termed  it,)  of  excluding  Avomen  froni 
learning  for  which  they  Avere  equally  quali- 
fied Avith  the  men,  and  in  Avhich  so  many 
had  made  so  notable  a  proficiency;  for  a 
proof  of  which,  she  mentioned  Madam  Da- 
cier,  and  many  others. 

Though  Booth  and  Amelia  outwardly 
concurred  Avith  lier  sentiments,  it  may  be  a 
question  Avhether  they  did  not  assent  rather 
out  of  complaisance,  than  from  their  real 
iudirment. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Co7itaining  some  vnacccnintable  behaviour  in  Jrhf. 
Ellison. 

Miis.  Ellison  made  her  entrance  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  discourse.  At  her 
first  appearance  she  put  on  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  formality  and  reserve  ;  but  Avhen 
Amelia  had  acquainted  her  that  she  design- 
ed to  accept  the  lliA^our  intended  her,  she 
soon  began  to  alter  the  gravity  of  her  mus- 
cles, and  presently  fell  in  Avith  that  ridicule 
Avhich  Booth  thought  proper  to  throw  on 
his  yesterday's  behaviour. 

The  conversation  noAv  became  very  lively 
and  pleasant,  m  which  Booth  having  men- 
tioned the  discourse  that  passed  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  having  greatly  complimented 
Mrs.  Bennet's  speech  on  that  occasion, 
Mrs.  Ellison,  AAdio  Avas  as  strenuous  an  ad- 
vocate on  the  other  side,  began  to  rally  thnt 
lady  extremely,  declaring  it  Avas  a  certain 
siiin  she  intended  to  marry  again  soon. 
'  Married  ladies,'  cries  she, '  I  belie\'e,  some- 
times think  themseK'es  in  earnest  in  such 
declarations,  though  they  are  oflener  per- 
haps meant  as  compliments  to  the'.r  hus- 
baftds ;  but  Avhen  AvidoAA^s  exclaim  loudly 
against  second  marriages,  I  Avould  ahvays 
lay  a  Avager,  that  the  man,  if  not  the  Avea- 
dins-day,  is  absolutely  fixed  on.' 

Mrs.  Bennet  made  very  little  ansAver  to 
this  sarcasm.  Indeed,  slie  had  scarce  opened 
her  lips  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Ellison's 
coming  into  the  room,  and  had  groAvn  par- 
ticularly grave  at  the  mention  of  the  mas- 
querade. Amelia  imputed  this  to  her  beiny 
Itf^  out  of  the  party,  a  matter  AAdiich  is  ofw'.D 
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,)o  small  mortification  to  liuman  pride,  and 
-11  a  whisper  asked  Mrs.  Ellison,  if  she  could 
.jot  i)rocure  a  third  ticket;  to  which  she  re- 
ceived an  ahsolute  negative. 

Duririf^  the  whole  time  of  Mrs.  Bennet's 
stay,  wiiicli  was  above  an  lK)iir  afterwards, 
she  remained  perlecily  silent,  and  looked 
extremely  melancholy.  This  made  Amelia 
very  uneasy,  as  she  concluded  she  Iiad 
.i^uessed  the  cause  of  her  vexation.  In  j 
which  opinion  she  was  the  more  conlirmed, 
from  certain  looks  oi'no  very  pleasant  Kind, 
which  Mrs.  Bennet  now  and  then  cast  on 
Mrs.  Ellison,  and  the  more  than  ordinary 
concern  that  apj)eared  in  the  former  lady's 
countenance,  whenever  the  masquerade  was 
mentioned,  and  which,  unfortunately,  was 
the  principal  topic  of  their  discourse  ;  for 
Mrs.  Ellison  2;ave  a  very  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
cleffance  of  the  diversion. 

\V^hen  Mrs.  Bennet  was  departed,  Ame- 
lia could  not  help  af2;ain  soliciting  Mrs.  Elli- 
son for  another  ticket,  declaring  she  was 
certain  Mrs.  Bennet  had  a  great  inclination 
to  go  with  them  ;  but  Mrs.  Ellison  again 
excused  herself  from  asking  it  of  his  lord- 
ship. '  Besides,  madam,'  says  she,  '  if  I 
would  go  thither  T^'ith  Mrs.  Bennet,  which, 
I  own  to  you,  I  don't  choose,  as  she  is  a 
person  whom  nobody  knows,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  she  herself  would  like  it ;  for 
she  is  a  woman  of  a  very  unaccountable 
turn.  Ail  her  delight  lies  in  books  ;  and,  as 
for  public  diversions,  I  have  heard  her  often 
declare  her  abhorrence  of  them.' 

'  What,  then,'  said  Amelia,  '  could  occa- 
sion all  that  gravity,  from  the  moment  the 
masquerade  was  mentioned?' 

'  As  to  that,'  answered  the  other,  '  there 
is  no  guessing.  You  have  seen  her  alto- 
gether as  grave  before  now.  She  hath  had 
these  fits  of  gravity  at  times  ever  since  the 
death  of  her  husband.' 

•  Poor  creature  1'  cries  Amelia,  '  I  heartily 
pity  her;  for  she  must  certainly  sufTer  a 
great  deal  on  these  occasions.  I  declare  I 
have  taken  a  strange  lancy  to  her.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  her  so  well, 
if  you  knew  her  thoroughly,'  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison. — '  She  is,  upon  the  whole,  but  of  a 
whimsical  temper  ;  and,  if  you  will  takcmy 
opmion,  you  should  not  cultivate  too  much 
mtimacy  w".th  her.  I  know  you  will  never 
mention  what  I  say;  but  she  is  like  sonilfe 
pictures,  which  please  best  at  a  distance.' 

Am.elia  did  not  seem  to  acrree  with  these 
seTitimenls,  and  she  greatly  importuned 
Mrs.  Ellison  to  be  more  explicit,  but. to  no 
purpose  ;  she  continued  to  give  only  dark 
hints  to  Mrs.  Bennet's  disadvantage  ;  and, 
if  ever  she  let  drop  something  a  little  too 
harsh,  she  failed  not  immediately  to  contra- 
dict herself,  by  throwing  some  crentle  com- 
atendations  into  the   other  scale  :    but  so  i 


that  her  conduct  appeared  utterly  unac 
countable  to  Amelia,  and,  upon  the  whole 
she  knew  not  whether  to  conclude  Mrs 
Ellison  to  be  a  friend  or  ar  enemy  to  iVIr*, 
Bennet. 

During  ihis  latter  conversation,  Booth 
was  not  in  the  room  ;  ii)r  he  liad  been  sum- 
moned down  stairs  by  the  sergeant,  who 
came  to  him  with  news  from  Murphy,  whom 
he  had  met  that  evening,  and  Avho  assured 
the  sergeant,  that  if  he  was  desirous  of  re- 
covering the  debt,  and  which  he  had  before 
pretended  to  have  on  Booth,  lie  might 
shortly  have  an  opportunity  ;  lor  that  there 
was  to  be  a  very  strong  petition  to  die 
board,  the  next  time  they  sat.  Murphy 
said  further,  that  he  need  not  fear  havin<z 
his  money ;  for  that  to  his  certain  knowledge 
the  captain  had  several  things  of  great  value, 
and  even  his  children  had  gold  Avatches. 

This  greatly  alarmed  Booth,  and  still 
more,  Avhen  the  sergeant  reported  to  him 
from  Murphy,  that  all  these  things  had  been 
in  his  possession  w^ithin  a  day  last  past. 
He  now  plainly  perceived,  as  he  thought, 
that  Murphy  himself,  or  one  of  his  emissa- 
ries, had  been  the  supposed  madman  ;  and 
lie  now  very  well  accounted  to  himself  in 
his  own  mind,  for  all  that  had  happened, 
conceiving  that  the  design  was  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  his  effects,  and  to  try 
whether  it  was  worth  his  creditor'  whil^ 
to  plunder  liim  by  law. 

At  his  return  to  his  apartment,  he  com- 
municated what  he  had  heard  to  Amelia 
and  Mrs.  Ellison,  not  disguising  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  enemy's  intentions ;  but 
Mrs.  Ellison  endeavoured  to  laugh  liim  out 
of  his  fears,  calling  him  faint-hearted,  and 
assurinof  him  he  might  depend  on  her  law- 
yer. '  Till  you  hear  from  him,'  said  she, 
'  you  may  rest  entirely  contented  ;  for,  take 
my  word  for  it,  no  danger  can  happen  to 
you,  of  which  you  w\\\  not  be  timely  ap- 
prised by  him.  And  as  for  the  fellow  that 
liad  the  impudence  to  come  into  your  room, 
if  he  was  sent  on  such  an  errand  as  you 
mention,  I  heartily  wish  I  had  been  at 
home ;  I  would  have  secured  him  safe  with 
a  constable,  and  have  carried  him  directly 
before  Justice  Trasher.  I  know  the  justice 
is  an  enemy  to  bailitTs,  on  his  own  account.' 

This  heartening  speech  a  little  roused  the 
cournge  of  Booth,  and  somewhat  comforted 
Amelia,  though  the  spirits  of  both  had  been 
too  much  hurried,  to  sufl^er  them  either  to 
give  or  receive  much  entertainment  that 
evening;  which  Mrs.  Ellison  perceiving, 
soon  took  lier  leave,  and  left  this  unha[.jfy 
couple  to  seek  relief  from  sleep,  that  power- 
ful triend  to  tlie  distressed,  Ihcugh  Pkc 
ether  powerful  friends,  he  is  not  always 
ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  th>se  wiic 
want  it  most- 
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CflAPTER  IX. 

Containini;^  7.  vcnj  sh-aiij^e  incident. 

When  the  husband  and  wife  were  alone, 
*l<ey  ai^ain  talked  over  the  news  which  the 
sergeant  had  brought ;  on  wl)ich  occasion, 
Amelia  did  all  she  could  to  conceal  \\c.v 
■  nv'i  leans  and  to  quiet  those  ol"  her  hushand. 
At  last  she  turned  the  conversation  to  an- 
other subject,  and  poor  Mrs.  Bennct  was 
brought  on  the  carpet.  '  1  shoulil  be  sorry,' 
cries  Amelia,  '  to  lind  I  had  conceived  an 
aliection  for  a  bad  woman  ;  and  yet  1  begin 
lo  fear  Mrs.  Ellison  knows  sometiiing  of  her 
more  than  she  cares  to  discover;  why  else 
s'.iould  she  be  unwiUing  to  be  seen  with  her 
in  public?  Besides,  I  have  observed  that 
Mrs.  Ellison  hath  been  always  backward 
lo  introduce  her  to  me,  nor  would  ever  brin<T 
f.er  to  my  aparlmeni,  thougiil  have  ottende- 
rired  her.  Nay,  she  hath  given  me  frequent 
flints  not  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance. 
What  do  you  think,  my  dear  ? — \  should  be 
rcry  sorry  to  contract  an  intimacy  ^vith  a 
wicked  person.' 

'  Nay,  my  dear,'  cries  Booth,  '  I  know  no 
more  of  her,  nor  indeed  hardly  so  much  as 
vourself. — But  this  I  think,  that  if  Mrs. 
fcllison  knows  any  reason  why  she  should 
not  have  introduced  Mrs.  Bennet  into  your 
company,  she  was  very  much  in  the  wrong 
m  introducing  her  into  it.' 

In  discourses  of  this  kind  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  In  tiie  mornino;, 
Bootli  rose  eariy,  and  going  down  stairs, 
received  from  little  Betty  a  sealed  note, 
which  contained  the  following  words  : 

Beware,  beware,  beware, 
For  I  apprehend  a  dreadful  snare 
Is  laid  for  virtuous  innocence, 
Under  a  friend's  f<fise  pretence. 

Booth  immediately  inquired  of  the  girl 
who  brought  tliis  note  ?  and  was  told  it  came 
by  a  chairman,  w*ho,  having  delivered  it, 
departed,  without  saying  a  word. 

He  was  extremely  staggered  at  what  he 
read,  and  presently  referred  the  advice  to 
ihe  same  affair  on  which  he  had  received 
those  hints  from  Atkinson  the  preceding 
evening ;  but  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
words  more  maturely,  he  couJd  not  so  well 
reconcile  the  two  last  lines  of  tliis  poetical 
epistle,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  with  any  dan- 
gei-  which  the  law  gave  him  reason  to 
apprehend.  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  gang 
could  not  well  be  said  to  attack  either  his 
mnocence  or  virtue ;  nor  did  they  attack 
him  under  any  colour  or  pretence  of  friend- 
8hip. 

After  much  deliberation  on  this  matter,  a 
very  strange  suspicion  came  into  his  head; 
and  th:.8  wa?.,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Mrs. 
Ekison.  He  had  for  some  time  conceived 
no  very  himh  oniiiion  of  that  jjood  frrnUe- 
wgnian,  and  he  now  began  to  suspect  t/iat 


she  was  bribed  to  ]>ctray  him.  By  \\ui 
means  lie  thought  lie  could  best  accjuntfor 
the  strange  aj)j)earanc(;  ol  V]ie  suppo.^ed 
madman.  And  when  tliis  concrjl  once  had 
birth  in  his  mind,  several  circumstances 
nourished  and  improved  it.  Aiiumg  these, 
were  her  jocose  behaviour  and  raJHery  on 
that  occasion,  and  her  attempt  to  ridicule 
his  fears  from  the  message  v;hich  the  ser- 
geant had  brought  him. 

This  suspicion  was  indeed  preposterous, 
and  not  at  all  warranted  by,  or  even  con- 
sistent with,  the  character  and  whole  beha- 
viovir  of  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  but  it  was  the  onl\ 
one  which  at  that  time  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind;  and,  however  l)lameable  it  might 
be,  it  was  certainly  not  unnatural  in  him  to 
entertaia  it;  for  so  great  a  torment  is  anxiety 
to  t'he  human  mind,  that  we  always  endea- 
vour to  relieve  ourselves  from  it,  by  guesses, 
however  doubtful  or  uncertain  ;  on  all  which 
occasions,  dislike  and  hatred  are  the  surest 
guides  to  lead  our  suspicion  to  its  object. 

When  Amelia  rose  to  breakfast,  Bootli 
produced  the  note  which  he  had  received, 
saying,  '  My  dear,  you  have  so  often  blamed 
me  lor  keeping  secrets  from  you,  and  I  have 
so  often,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
secrets  of  this  kind  from  you,  with  such  ill 
success,  that  I  think  I  shall  never  more 
attempt  it.'  Amelia  read  the  letter  hastily, 
and  seemed  not  a  little  discomposed ;  then, 
turning  to  Booth,  with  a  very  disconsolate 
countenance,  she  said,  '  Sure  fortune  takes 
a  delight  in  terrifying  us  !  wliat  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this?' — Then  fixing  her  eves 
attentively  on  the  paper,  she  perused  it  for 
some  time,  till  Booth  cried, — '  How  is  it  do.^- 
sible,  my  Em.ily,  you  can  read  such  stuff 
patiently!  the  verses  are  certainly  as  bad 
as  ever  were  written.' — '  I  was  trying,  my 
dear,'  answered  she,  '  to  recollect  the  hand  : 
lor  I  will  take  my  oath  I  have  seen  it  before, 
and  that  very  lately;'  and  suddenly  she 
cried  out,  with  great  emotion,  '1  remember 
it  perfectly  now — it  is  Mrs.  Bennet's  hand. 
Mrs.  Ellison  showed  me  a  letter  from  her 
but  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able liand,  and  I  am  positive  it  is  hers.' 

'  If  it  be  hers,'  cries  Booth,  '  wb.at  can 
she  possibly  mean  by  the  latter  part  of  her 
caution  ?  sure  Mrs.  Ellison  hath  no  inter.tior 
to  betray  u?,' 

'  I  kno\^  not  what  she  means,'  answ^esren 
Amelia ,  '  but  I  am  resolved  to  know  imme- 
diately, for  I  am  certain  of  the  hand.  B\ 
the  greatest  luck  in  the  world,  she  told  me 
yesterday  where  her  lod;:;ings  were,  when 
she  pressed  me  exceedingly  tO  come  and  see 
her.  She  lives  but  a  verv  fev/  dooi'S  fror:: 
us,  and  I  will  go  to  her  tiiis  moment.' 

Booth  made  not  the  least  objection  to  ln^ 
wife's  design.  His  ciu-iosity  was.  indeed,  aa 
great  as  liers,  and  so  was  his  impatience  tc 
satisfy  it,  though  he  mentioned  not  this  hk?( 
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jiipatieiue  to  Amelia ;  and  perhaps  it  had 
neen  well  for  jilm  ifiie  had. 

Amelia,  tJiercfore,  presently  equipped 
liciself  hi  her  walking  dress,  and  leaving  her 
children  to  the  care  of  her  husband,  made 
all  possible  liaste  to  Airs.  Bennet's  lodg- 

HlgS. 

Amelia  waited  near  five  minutes  at  Mrs. 
Bennet's  door,  before  any  one  came  to  open 
if.;  at  length,  a  maid-servant  appeared,  who 
beino*  asked  if  Mrs.  Bcnnet  was  at  home, 
answered  with  some  confusion  in  her  coun- 
tenance, that  she  did  not  know ;  '  but, 
T;adam,'  says  slie,  '  if  you  will  send  up 
/our  name,  I  will  go  and  see.'  Amelia 
then  told  her  name ;  and  the  wencli,  after 
hjraying  a  considerable  time,  returned  and 
acquainted  her  tliat  Mrs.  Bennet  was  at 
home.  She  was  then  ushered  into  a  par- 
lour, and  told  that  the  lady  would  wait  on 
lier  presently. 

In  this  parlour,  Amelia  cooled  her  heels, 
as  the  ])hrase  is,  near  a  quailer  of  an  hour. 
vShe  seemed  indeed  at  this  time,  in  the  mise- 
rable situation  oi'  cme  of  those  poor  wretches, 
who  make  their  morning  visits  to  the  great, 
to  solicit  favours,  or  jjerhaps  to  solicit  the 
[)ayment  of  a  debt;  for  both  are  alike 
treated  as  beggars,  and  the  latter  sometimes 
considered  as  tlie  most  trou])lesome  beggars 
of  the  two. 

Durmg  her  stay  here,  Amelia  observed 
the  house  to  be  in  great  confusion  ;  a  great 
hustle  was  heard  above  stairs,  and  the  maid 
ran  up  and  down  several  times  in  a  great 
hurry. 

A*t  lengtli  Mrs.  Bennet  herself  came  in. 
She  was  greatly  disordered  in  her  looks, 
and  had,  as  the  women  call  it,  huddled  on 
her  clothes  in  nuxh  haste  ;  for  in  truth  she 
was  in  bed  when  Amelia  first  came.  Of  tliis 
iact  she  informed  lier,  .is  the  only  apology 
she  could  make  for  liaving  caused  her  to 
wait  so  long  for  her  company. 

Amelia  very  readily  accepted  her  apology, 
but  asked  lier,  with  a  smile,  if  these  early 
liours  were  usual  with  her.''  Mrs.  Bennet 
turned  as  red  as  scarlet  at  the  question,  and 
answered,  '  No,  indeed,  dear  madam.  I  am 
for  the  most  part,  a  very  early  riser;  but  I 
happened  accidentally  to  sit  up  very  late 
last  night.  I  am  sure  I  had  little  expectation 
of  your  intending  me  such  a  favour  this 
mornino;.' 

Amelia  lv)okmg  very  steadfastly  at  her, 
said  :  '  Is  it  possible,  madam,  you  should 
think  sucli  a  note  as  this  would  raise  no 
curiosity  in  me.^'  She  then  gave  her  the 
uote,  asking  her,  if  she  did  not  know  the 
hand. 

Mrs.  Bennet  appeared  in  tlie  utmost  sur- 
ivise  and  confusion  at  this  instant.  Indeed, 
J"  Amelia  had  conceived  but  tlie  slightest 
K'jspicion  before,  the  behaviom-  of  the  lady 
would  hove  been  a  sulHclent  confirmation 


j  to  her  of  ihe  truth.  Slie  wailed  not,  t.};ere 
fore,  lor  an  answer,  which,  indeed,  the  other 
I  seemed  in  no  haste  to  give ;  but  conjured 
j  her  in  the  most  solenm  manner,  to  explain 
to  her  the  meaninij  of  so  extraordinarv  an 
act  of  friendship :  '  For  so,'  said  she,  'I  es- 
teem it;  being  convinced  you  must  liave 
sulTicient  reason  ibr  tlie  warning  you  have 
given  me.' 

Mrs.  Bennet,  after  some  hesitation,  an- 
swered ;  '  I  need  not.  I  believe,  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  surprised  ai  wliat  you  have 
shown  me,  and  the  chiel"  reason  of  my  sur- 
j;rise  is,  how  you  came  to  discover  my  hand. 
Sure,  madam,  you  have  not  shown  it  to 
Mrs.  Ellison.' 

Amelia  declared  she  had  not ;  but  desired 
she  would  question  her  no  farther.  'What 
signifies  liow  I  discoveied  it,  since  youi 
hand  it  certainly  is  V 

'  I  own  it  is,'  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  recover- 
ing her  spirits ;  '  and  since  you  have  not 
shown  it  to  that  woman,  I  am  satisfied.  I 
beoin  to  n;uess  now  whence  vou  miorhthave 
your  information;  but  no  matter,  I  wish  I 
had  never  done  any  thing  of  which  I  ought 
to  be  more  ashamed — No  one  can,  I  think, 
justly  accuse  me  of  a  crime  on  that  account ; 
and  I  thank  Heaven,  my  shame  will  never 
be  directed  by  tlie  lalse  opinion  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  waswiong  to  show  my  letter ; 
but  when  I  consider  all  circumstances,!  can 
forgive  it.' 

'  Since  you  have  guessed  the  truth,'  said 
Amelia, '  I  am  not  obliged  to  deny  it.  She, 
indeed,  showed  me  your  letter ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  have  not  the  least  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  your  be- 
haviour on  so  melancholy  an  occasion  was 
highly  praiseworihy ;  and  3'our  bearing  up 
under  such  atiiictions,  as  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band in  so  dreadful  a  situation,  was  truly 
great  and  heroical.' 

'  So  Mrs.  Ellison  then  hath  shown  you 
my  letter  .'"  cries  Mrs.  Bennet  eajjeriy. 

'  Why,  did  not  you  guess  it  yourself.'"  an 
swered  Amelia, '  otherwise  I  am  sure  I  havt 
betrayed  my  honour  in  mentioning  it.  \ 
hope  you  have  not  draivn  me  inadvertentJy 
into  any  breach  of  my  promise.  Did  you 
not  assert,  and  that  with  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  you  knew  she  had  shown  me 
your  letter,  and  that  3-ou  was  not  angry  with 
her  tor  so  doing?' 

'lam  so  confused,'  replied  Mrs.  Bennet, 
'tliati  scarce  know  what  I  say ;  yes,  yes, 

1  remember  I  did  say  so 1  wish  I  had  no 

irreater  reason  to  be  angry  with  iier  than 
that.' 

'For  Heaven's  sake,'  cries  Amelia,  'do 
not  delay  my  request  any  longer;  what  you 
say  now"  greatly  increases  my  curiosity; 
and  my  mind  will  be  on  the  rack  till  you  dis- 
cover your  whole  meaning;  for  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced,  that  something  o*"  thr 
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Btiiost  importance  Avas  the  pui-[)()rt  of  your 
niessaiTf. 

'  or  the  utmost  importance,  iiulood,' cries 
Mrs.  13(Muu>t,'at  least  you  will  own  my  ap- 
preliensions  were  sulKcieutly  well  founded. — 
O,  i^racious  Heaven!  ])Ow  liai)py  shall  I 
think  mys(;ir.  if  I  should  have  ])roved  your 
preservation !  I  will,  indeed,  explain  my 
meaning ;  biit,  in  order  to  disclose  all  my 


fears  in  tlurir  just  colours,  I  rrmst  unfold  Uiy 
whole  history  to  you.  Can  you  have  pa- 
tience, madam,  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the 
most  unfortunate  of  women.'' 

Amelia  assured  her  of  the  iilghest  atten- 
tion; and  Mrs,  Bcnnet  soon  after  began  to 
relate  what  is  written  in  the  seventh  book  oi 
tliis  history. 


BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^  very  short   chapter ,  and  consequently  requiring 
no  preface. 

Mrs.  Bennet  having  fastened  the  door, 
and  both  the  ladies  having  taken  their  pla- 
ces, she  once  or  twice  offered  to  speak,  when 
passion  stopped  her  utterance  ;  and  after  a 
minute's  silence,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Upon  which,  Amelia,  expressing  the 
utmost  tenderness  for  her,  as  well  by  her 
look  as  by  her  accent,  cried — 'What  can  be 
the  reason,  dear  madam,  of  all  this  emo- 
tion ?' — '  O,  Mrs.  Booth  !'  answered  she,  '  I 
find  I  have  undertart:en  w^hat  I  am  not  able 
to  perform — you  Avould  not  wonder  at  my 
emotion,  if  you  knev/you  had  an  adulteress 
and  a  murderer  now  standing  before  you.' 

Amelia  turned  pale  as  death  at  these 
words,  which  Mrs.  Bennet  observing,  col- 
-e.-ted  all  the  force  she  was  able,  and  a  little 
composing  her  countenance,  cried,  'I  see, 
madam,  I  have  terrified  you  with  such 
dreadful  words;  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
thirrh.  me  guilty  of  these  crimes  in  the  black- 
est det'ree.' — '  Guiltv  !'  cries  Amelia.  'O 
Heavens'.' — 'I  believe  mdeed  your  candour,' 
continued  ^i.rs.  Bennet,  'will  be  readier  to 
acquit  me  than  I  am  to  acquit  myself — in- 
discretion, at  least,  the  highest,  most  unpar- 
donable indiscretion,  I  shall  always  lay  to 
my  own  charge;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the 
fital  consequences,  I  can  never,  never  for- 
give myf>elf.'  Here  she  aijain  began  to  la- 
ment in  so  bitter  a  manner,  that  Amelia  en- 
deavoured, as  much  as  she  could,  (for  she 
was  herself  greatly  shocked,)  to  sooth  and 
comfort  her  ;  tellino:  her  that  if  indiscretion 
was  her  highest  crime,  the  unhappv  conse- 
quences made  her  rather  an  imlortunate 
tlian  a  guilty  person;  and  concluded  by  say- 
mg,  '  Indeed,  madam,  you  have  raised  my 
curiosity  to  the  liighest  pitch,  and  I  beg  you 
will  proceed  Avith  your  story.' 

Mrs.  Bennet  then  seemed  a  second  time 
going  to  befjhi  her  relation,  when  she  cried 
but,  '  I  would,  if  possible,  tire  you  with  no 
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more  of  my  unfortunate  life  than  just  v/itli 
that  part  which  leads  to  a  catastrophe  in 
whichi  thinkyou  mayyourself  be  interested; 
but  I  protest  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  begin.' 

'  Begin  wherever  you  please,  dear  ma- 
dam,' cries  Amelia  ;  '  but  I  beg  you  will 
consider  my  impatience.' — '  I  do  consider 
it,'  answered  Mrs.  Bennet ;  '  and  therefore 
would  begin  with  that  part  of  my  stoi-y 
which  leads  directly  to  what  concerns  your- 
self; for  how,  indeed,  should  my  hfe  produce 
any  thing  worthy  your  notice  ?' — '  Do  not 
say  so,  madam,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I  assure  you 
I  have  long  suspected  there  were  some  very 
rem.arkable  incidents  in  your  life,  and  have 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  impart  to 
you  my  desire  of  hearing  them : — I  beg 
therefore  you  would  make  no  more  apolo- 
gies.'— 'i  will  not,  madam,'  cries  Mrs.  Ben 
net,  'and  yet  I  v.^ould  avoid  any  thing  tri- 
vial; though,  indeed,  in  stories  of  distress, 
especially  where  love  is  concerned,  many 
Httle  incidents  may  appear  trivial  to  those 
who  have  never  felt  the  passion,  which  to 
delicate  minds  are  the  most  interesting  pari 
of  the  whole.' — '  Nay,  but,  dear  madam, 
cries  Amelia,  '  this  is  all  preface.' 

'Well,  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Bennet, 
'  I  will  consider  your  impatience.'  She  then 
rallied  all  her  spirits  in  the  best  manner  she 
could,  and  began  as  is  v/ritten  in  the  next 
chapter. 

And  here  possibly  the  reader  will  blame 
Mrs.  Bennet  for  taking  her  story  so  far  back, 
and  relating  so  much  of  her  life  in  which 
Amelia  had  no  concern;  but,  in  truth,  she 
v.^^s  desirous  of  inculcatmga  good  opinion  oi 
herself,  from  recounting  those  transactions 
Avhere  her  conduct  was  unexceptionable, be- 
fore she  came  to  the  more  dangerous  and 
suspicious  part  of  her  character.  This  I  .-e- 
ally  suppose  to  have  been  her  intention  ;  for 
to  sacrifice  the  time  and  patience  of  Amelia 
at  such  a  season  to  the  mere  love  of  talkmg 
of  herself,  wou.d  have  been  as  un])ardona 
ble  in  her,  as  the  bearing  it  was  in  Amelia 
a  proof  of  the  most  perfect  good  breedit.^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  beginning  of  JSIrs.  Beixncfs  history. 

'I  WAS  the  vourifrcr  of  two  dauo;hlcrs  ofa 
cicrg^Vinan  in  Essex  ;  of  one  in  whose  j)raisc, 
.f  i  sliould  indulge  my  lond  heart  in  speak- 
ing, I  think  Tuy  invention  could  not  outgo 
the  reahty.  He  "was  indeed  well  worthy  of 
the  cloth  he  wore  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  the 
iiighest  character  a  man  can  ohtain. 

'  During  the  first  part  of  my  life,  even 
till,. I  reached  my  sixteenth  year,  I  can  re- 
collect nothing  to  relate  to  you.  All  was 
one  long  serene  day,  in  looking  hack  upon 
which,  as  when  we  caet  our  eyes  on  a  calm 
6ca,  no  ohject  arises  to  my  view.  All  appears 
«ne  scene  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 

'  On  the  day,  then,  wlien  1  became  six- 
teen years  old,  must  I  begin  my  history  ] 
for  on  that  day  I  first  tasted  the  bitterness 
vi'  sorrow. 

'  My  father,  besides  those  prescribed  by 
our  religion,  kept  five  festivals  every  year. 
These  were  on  his  wedding-day,  and  cm 
the  birth  day  of  each  of  his  little  family  ; 
on  these  occasions  he  used  to  invite  two  or 
three  neighbours  to  liis  house,  and  to  in- 
dulge liirnself,  as  he  said,  in  great  excess; 
for  so  he  called  drinking  a  pint  of  very  small 
punch  ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  appear  excess 
to  one  who  on  otlier  days  I'arely  tasted  any 
liquor  stronger  than  small  beer. 

'  Upon  my  unfortunate  birth-day,  then, 
vdien  we  were  all  in  a  high  degree  of  mirth, 
my  mother  having  left  the  room  after  din- 
ner, and  staying  away  pretty  long,  my  father 
sent  me  to  seek  for  her.  I  went  according 
to  his  orders  ;  but  though  I  searched  the 
whole  house,  and  called  after  her  without 
doors,  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear  iier.  I 
was  a  little  alarmed  at  this,  (though  far 
from  suspecting  any  great  mischief  had  be- 
fdlcn  her,)  and  ran  back  t(>  accpiaint  my 
father,  who  answered  coolly,  (fijr  he  was  a 
rr.an  of  the  calmest  temper,)  "  Very  well, 
my  dear,  I  suppose  she  is  not  ijone  far,  and 
will  be  here  immediately."  Half  an  hour 
or  more  passed  after  this,  when,  she  not  re- 
turning, my  father  himself  expressed  some 
surprise  at  her  stay  ;  declaring,  it  must  be 
some  matter  of  importance  Avhich  could 
detain  her  at  that  time  from  her  company. 
His  surprise  now  increased  every  minute  : 
and  he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  to  show 
sufficient  symptoms  in  his  countenance  of 
what  he  felt  within.  He  then  desj)atched 
tlie  servant-maid  to  inquire  after  her  mis- 
Ixesf^  in  the  parish  ;  but  waited  not  her  re- 
turn ;  for  she  was  scarce  gone  out  ot  doors 
?)efore  he  begged  leave  of  his  guests  t(^  go 
himself  on  the  same  errand. — The  company 
oow  all  broke  up,  and  attended  my  father, 
all  endeavouring  to  give  him  hdjes  that  no 
mischief  had  happened  They  searched 
'I hi',  whole  parish;  but  ii    rain;  they  could 


neither  see  my  motlier,  nor  bear  any  new* 
of  her.  My  father  returned  lH)me  in  a  stale 
little  short  of  distraction.  His  friends  in 
vain  attempted  to  adniijiister  either  advice 
or  conil()rt  ;  he  threw  h'uiioelf  on  the  Ik.oi 
in  the  most  bitter  agonies  in  despair. 

'  Wliilst  he  lay  in  this  condition,  niy  sis- 
ter and  myself  lying  by  iiim,  all  equaJly,  I 
believe,  and  comi)lelcIy  miserable,  our  old 
servant-maid  came  iiito  the  room,  and  crird 
out,  her  mind  misgave  her  that  she  kncv/ 
where  her  mistress  was.  Upon  these  wor<ly 
my  liither  sprung  from  the  floor,  and  asked 
her  eageily,  where  ? — But,  oh  !  Mrs.  Doo*h, 
how  can  I  describe  the  ])articulars  of  a 
scene  to  you,  ihe  remembrance  of  which 
chills  my  blood  with  hoi  ror,  and  which  the 
agonies  of  my  mind,  when  it  passed,  mide 
all  a  scene  of  confusion!  the  fact,  then,  in 
short  was  this  :  my  mother,  who  was  a 
most  indulgent  mistress  to  one  ser\anl, 
which  was  all  we  kept,  was  unwilling,  I  sup- 
pose, todisturb  her  at  her  dinner ;  and  there- 
lore  went  herself  to  fill  her  tea-kettle  at  a 
well,  into  which,  stretching  herself  too  far, 
as  we  imauine,  the  water  tlien  beintr  verv 
low,  she  fell  with  the  tea-kettle  in  her  hancL 
The  missing  this,  gave  th.e  poor  old  wretch 
the  first  hint  of  her  suspicion,  which,  upon 
examination,  v/as  found  to  be  too  well 
grounded. 

'  What  we  all  suffered  on  this  occasion 
may  more  easily  be  felt  than  described.' — 
'  It  may  indeed,'  answered  Amelia,  '  and  1 
am  so  sensible  of  it,  that,  unless  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  me  faint  before  your  face,  I  beg 
you  will  order  me  something;  a  glass  ol 
water  if  you  please.'  Pvlrs.  B^uinet  immedi- 
ately complied  with  her  fiiend's  request ; 
a  glass  of  water  was  brought,  and  some 
hartshorn  drops  infused  into  it;  which  Ame- 
lia :  iving  drank  off,  declarcMl  she  found  her 
self  much  belter,  and  then  Mrs.  Bennet  pro 
ceeded  thus : 

'  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  scene  which  I  see 
halh  already  aflected  your  t  'uier  lieart, 
and  whicli  is  as  disairreeable  to  me  to  relate, 
as  it  e;'.n  be  to  j^ou  to  hear.  I  will  therefore 
only  mention  to  you  the  behaviour  of  my 
liither  on  this  occasion,  which  was  indeed 
becoming  a  philosopher  and  christian  divine. 
On  the  day  after  my  mother's  funeral,  he 
sent  for  my  sister  and  myself  into  his  room  ; 
where,  after  many  caresses,  and  every  de- 
monstration of  fatiierly  tenderness,  as  well 
m  silence  as  in  words,  he  began  to  exhort 
us  to  bear  with  patience  the  great  calamity 
which  had  befallen  us.  saying,  "  That  as 
[every  human  accident,  how  terrible  soever, 
must  ha])pen  to  us  by  divine  permission  at 
least,  a  due  sense  of  our  duty  to  our  great 
Creator  must  teach  us  an  absolute  submis- 
sion to  his  will.  Not  only  religion,  but  coiiv- 
mon  sense  must  teach  us  this ;  tor  oh  !  m 
dear  cfiiWren."  cries  he,  "hnvv  vain  is 
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ivsisutncc,  al.  rcp'siinf]^!  CoviUl  tears  wasli 
rKU'.k  ai^am  my  anujci  Iroiii  iho  irravc,  I 
fihould  drain  all  the  jiiiccsoriiiy  body  iliroiiijli 
ray  eyes;  but  oh,  could  we  lill  u[)  that  cursed 
well  with  our  tears,  tiow  fruitless  would  he 
all  our  sorrow!" — I  think  I  repeat  to  you  liis 
very  wonls;  lor  tl  e  ii;ii)ression  they  made  on 
u'.e  is  never  to  be  obliterated,  lie  i\\ci\ 
|>r()ceeded  to  comfort  us  will,  the  cheerful 
thouirJit  that  the  loss  was  entirely  our  own, 
and  tha  t  my  mother  was  grca  tly  the  gainer  by 
the  accident  which  we  lauiented.  "  I  have  a 
wile,"  cries  he,  ''  my  children,  and  you  have 
a  mother,  now  amongst  the  heavenly  choir ; 
how  selfish  therefore  is  all  our  grief!  how 
cruel  to  her  are  all  our  wishes  r" — lu  this 
manner  he  talked  to  us  near  half  an  hour, 
though  I  must  frankly  own  to  you,  his  argu- 
ments had  not  the  immediate  good  elliict 
on  us  which  they  deserv^ed ;  for  we  retired 
from  him  very  little  the  better  for  ids  exhor- 
tations ;  however,  they  became  every  day 
naore  and  more  forcible  upon  our  recollec- 
tion ;  indeed,  they  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  hi*  example ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  instances,  he  practised  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  From  this  day  he  never 
mentioned  my  mother  more,  and  soon  after 
recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness  in  public; 
though  I  have  reason  to  think  he  paid  many 
a  bitter  sigh  in  private  to  tliat  remembrance 
which  neither  philosophy  nor  cliristianity 
could  expunge. 

'  My  father's  advice,  enforced  by  his  ex- 
ample, together  with  the  kindness  of  some 
of  our  friends,  assisted  by  that  ablest  of  all 
the  mental  physicians,  Time,  in  a  few 
months  pretty  well  restored  my  tranquillity, 
when  fortune  made  a  second  attack  on  my 
quiet.  My  sister,  Avhom  I  dearly  loved,  and 
who  as  warmly  returned  my  affection,  had 
fallen  into  an  ill  state  of  health  some  time 
"before  the  fatal  accident  which  I  have  rela- 
ted. She  was  indeed  at  that  time  so  much 
better,  that  we  had  great  hopes  of  her  per- 
C^ct  recovery  ;  but  the  disorders  of  her  mind 
on  that  dreadful  occasion  so  afiected  her 
body,  that  she  presently  relajiscd  to  her  for- 
mer declining  state,  and  thence  grew  con- 
tinually worse  and  worse,  till,  after  a  decay 
of  near  seven  months,  she  followed  my  poor 
mother  to  the  grave. 

'I  will  not  tire  you,  dear  madam,  with 
repetitions  of  grief;  I  will  only  mention  two 
observations  which  have  occurred  to  me 
from  the  reflections  on  the  two  losses  I  have 
mentioned.  The  first  is,  that  a  mind  once 
violently  hurt,  grows,  as  it  were,  callous  to 
any  future  impression  of  grief;  and  is  never 
capable  of  feeling  the  same  pangs  a  second 
lime.  The  other  observa  ion  is,  that  the 
arrows  of  fortune,  as  weh  as  all  others,  de- 
rive their  force  f  "om  tie  velocitif  witii  which 
they  are  discharged,  "or  when  Ihey  ap- 
pn)ach  you  by  slow  an.,  perceptible  degrees. 


th(>y  have  but  very  little  power  to  do  yci, 
mischief. 

'The  truth  of  these  observations!  ex))€- 
rienced,  not  only  in  my  own  lieart,  but  in 
the  befiavii)ur  of  my  father,  whose  ])hil(V 
sophy  scented  to  gain  a  complete  triumph 
over  this  latter  cahunity. 

'Our  family  was  now  reduced  to  two; 
and  my  fiither  grev/  extremely  fond  of  me, 
as  if  he  had  now  conferred  an  entire  stock 
of  affection  on  me,  that  had  bef(>re  been  di- 
vided. His  words,  indeed,  testified  no  less, 
for  he  daily  called  me  his  only  darling,  \m 
whole  comfort,  his  all.  He  conuuitted  the 
whole  charge  of  his  house  to  my  care,  and 
gave  me  the  name  of  his  little  housekeeper, 
an  api)ellation  of  which  I  was  then  as  proud 
as  any  minister  of  stale  can  be  of  his  titles. 
But  though  I  was  very  industrious  in  the  diij- 
cliarge  of  my  occupation,  I  did  not,  however, 
neglect  my  studies,  in  which  I  had  made 
so  great  a  proficiency,  that  I  was  become  a 
pretty  good  mistress  of  the  Lathi  language, 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Greek, 
I  believe,  madam,  I  have  formerly  acquaint- 
ed you  that  learning  was  the  chief  estate  I 
inherited  of  my  father,  in  which  lie  h.ad 
instructed  me  from  my  earliest  youth. 

'  The  kindness  of  tliis  good  man  had  at 
length  wiped  ofl^  the  remembrance  of  all 
losses ;  and  I,  during  two  years,  led  a  life  of 
great  tranquillity,  I  think  I  might  almos! 
say  of  perfect  happiness. 

'  I  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my 
age,  when  my  father's  good  l()rtune  re- 
moved us  from  the  county  of  Essex  into 
Hampshire,  where  a  living  was  conferred  on 
him  by  one  of  his  old  school-ieilows,  of 
twice  the  value  of  what4ie  was  before  pos- 
sessed of. 

'  His  predecessor  in  this  new  living  had 
died  in  very  indifferent  circumstances,  and 
had  left  behind  him  a  widow  with  two  small 
children.  My  father,  therefore,  who,  with 
great  economy,  had  a  most  o-enerous  soul, 
bought  the  whole  furniture  of  the  parsonage- 
house  at  a  very  high  price ;  some  of  it,  in- 
deed, lie  would  have  wanted  ;  for  though 
our  little  habitation  in  Essex  was  most  com- 
pletely furnished  ;  yet  it  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  largeness  of  that  house  in  which  he 
was  now  to  dwell. 

'  His  motive,  however,  to  the  purchase 
was,  i  am  convinced,  solely  generosity ; 
which  appeared  suliiciently  by  the  price 
he  gave,  and  may  bt  farther  enforced 
i>y  the  kindness  he  shewed  the  widow  in 
another  instance;  for  he  assicrned  her  an 
apartment  for  the  use  o'  herself  and  her  lit- 
tle family;  which,  he  told  her,  she  w;is 
welcome  io  enjoy  as  Icnig  Jis  it  suitea  lit* r 
convenience. 

'  As  this  widow  was  very  ycfing,  and 
generally  thought  to  be  tolerabiy  {)retiy, 
though  I  own  slie  hid  a  cast  with  her  eve* 
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wliich  I  never  FikcJ,  my  futlicr,  you  may 
suppose,  acted  liom  a  less  noble  principle 
than  I  have  hinted ;  but  I  must  in  justice 
•icquithim;  for  these  kind  oilers  were  made 
belore  ever  he  liad  seen  her  face  ;  and  1 
have  tlie  greatest  reason  to  think,  that,  for 
a  long  time  after  he  had  seen  her,  lie  beheld 
her  with  much  indiflercnce. 

'  This  act  of  my  father's  gave  me,  when 
I  first  heard  it,  great  satisfaction;  for  I 
may,  at  least,  with  the  modesty  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  call  myself  a  lovt'r  of 
generosity,  but,  when  I  became  acquainted 
A'ith  the  widow,  I  was  still  more  delighted 
A'ith  what  my  father  had  done;  for  though 
.  could  not  agree  with  those  Avho  thought 
her  a  consummate  beauty.  I  must  allow  that 
she  was  very  iully  possesseu  v.f  the  power 
of  making  herself  agreeable  ;  and  this  power 
she  exerted  with  so  much  success,  with  such 
intlcfatigable  industry  to  oblige,  that  within 
three  months  I  became  in  the  highest  man- 
ner pleased  with  my  new  acquamtance,  and 
had  contracted  the  most  sincere  friendship 
'or  her. 

'  But  if  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  widow, 
my  lather  v/as  by  this  time  enamoured  of 
her.  She  had,  indeed,  by  the  most  artful 
conduct  in  the  world,  so  insinuated  lierseif 
into  his  favour,  so  entirely  infatuated  him 
that  he  never  showed  the  least  marks  of 
cheerfulness  in  her  absence,  and  could,  in 
truth,  scarce  bear  that  she  should  be  out  of 
his  sight. 

'  She  had  managed  this  matter  so  well, 
(O,  she  is  the  most  artful  of  women !)  that 
my  father's  heart  was  gone  before  I  ever 
Buspected  it  was  in  danger.  The  discovery, 
you  may  easily  Believe,  madam,  was  not 
pleasing.  The  name  of  a  mother-in-law 
sounded  dreadful  in  my  ears;  nor  could  1 
l)ear  the  thought  of  parting  again  with  a 
share  in  those  dear  affections,  of  which  I 
had  purchased  the  whole,  by  the  loss  of  a 
Ijcloved  mother  and  sister. 

'In  the  first  hurry  and  disorder  of  my 
mind,  on  this  occasion,  I  committed  a  crime 
of  the  highest  kind  against  all  t!ie  laws  ol" 
prudence  and  discretion.  I  took  the  young 
lady  herself  very  roundly  to  task  ;  treated 
her  designs  on  my  Hither  as  little  better  than 
a  design  to  commit  a  theft;  and,  in  my  pas- 
sion, I  believe,  said,  she  might  be  ashamed 
t  )  think  of  marrying  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather;  for  so  in  reality  he 
almost  was. 

'  The  lady,  on  this  occasion,  acted  finely 
the  ])art  of  a  hypocrite.  She  affected  to  be 
highly  affronted  at  my  unjust  sus[)icions,  as 
Bhe  called  them ;  and  proceeded  to  such 
asseverations  of  her  i-nnnocence,  that  she 
almost  brought  me  to  discredit  the  evidence 
rf  my  own  ey^s  and  ears. 

'  My  father  however,  acted  much  more 
:onest'y;  for    .^  fell,  the  next  day,  into  a 


more  violent  passion  with  me  than  [  via« 
ever  seen  him  in  before,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  intended  \o  return  jiis  parenta 
fondness  by  assufuiiig  the  right  of  control- 
ling his  inclinations r  with  more  of  the  iiko 
kind,  which  fully  convinced  me  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  lady,  and  iiow 
iittle     had  injured  her  in  my  suspicions. 

'  Hitherto,  I  frankly  own,  my  aversion  to 
this  match  had  been  principally  on  my  own 
account;  for  I  had  no  ill  opinion  of  the 
woman,  though  I  thought  neither  her  cir- 
cumstances nor  my  fatfier's  age  promised 
any  kind  of  felicity  from  such  an  union  ;  bui: 
now  I  learned  some  particulars,  which,  had 
not  our  quarrel  become  public  in  the  parish, 
I  should  perhaps  have  never  known.  In 
short,  I  was  informed  that  this  gentle,  oblig- 
ing creature,  as  she  had  at  first  appeared  \o 
me,  had  the  spirit  of  a  tigress,  and  was,  by 
many  believed  to  have  broken  the  iieart  of 
her  first  husband. 

'  The  truth  of  this  matter  being  confirmed 
to  me,  upon  examination,  I  resolved  not  to 
suppress  it.  On  this  occas'ton,  fortune 
seemed  to  favour  me,  by  giving  me  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  seeing  my  father  alone,  and 
in  good  humour.  He  now  first  began  to 
open  his  intended  marriage,  telling  me  that 
he  had  formerly  had  some  religious  objec- 
tions to  bigamy,  but  he  had  very  fiilly  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  had  satisfied  himself 
of  its  legality.  He  then  faithfully  promised 
me,  that  no  second  marriage  should  in  the 
least  impair  his  affection  for  me ;  and  con- 
cluded with  the  highest  eulognims  on  the 
goodness  of  the  widow,  protesting  that  it 
was  her  virtues  and  not  her  person  of  which 
he  was  enamoured. 

'  I  now  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him, 
and  bathing  his  hand  in  my  tears,  which 
flowed  very  ])lentifiilly  from  my  eyes,  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  I  had  heard  ;  and  was 
so  very  imprudent,  I  might  almost  say  so 
cruel,  as  to  disclose  the  author  of  my  infor 
mation. 

'  My  father  heard  me  without  any  indica 
tion  of  passion ;  and  answered  coldly,  that 
if  there  was  any  proof  of  such  facts,  he 
should  decline  any  fiirther  thouglits  of  this 
match  :  "  But,  child,"  said  he,  "  though  J 
am  far  from  sus])ccting  the  truth  of  what 
you  tell  me,  as  far  as  regards  your  know- 
ledge, yet  you  know  the  inclination  of  the 
world  to  slander."  However,  before  wo 
parted,  he  promised  to  make  a  ])roper  in- 
quiry mto  what  I  had  told  him. — But  I  ask 
your  pardon,  dear  madani;  I  am  runnini^ 
minutely  into  those  particulars  of  my  life,  \n 
which  you  have  not  the  least  c(»ncern.' 

AmeVia  stopped   her  friend  chort  in  her 
apolofiry,  and  though,  perh?ps,  she  thought 
her  impertinent  enouirli,  vt:  (such  was  nei 
good  breeding,)  she  gave   her  many  assu 
ranees  of  a  curiosity  to  knov,-  every  inci 
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dent  of  hct  life  winch  she  couKl  RMiicmhor ; 
after  which  Mrs.  Bcuiict  proceeded  as  in 
the  next  chai)ter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Continnnliuii  ofJ\Irs.  B::nnel\'i  sUry. 

*I  THINK,  madam,' said  Mrs.  Bonnet,  '  I 
Old  you  my  father  promised  me  to  inquire 
f'trther  into  the  affair,  but  he  had  liardly 
time  to  keep  his  word;  it)r  we  separated 
pretty  late  in  the  evcninj^,  and  early  the 
next  morninj^  he  was  married  to  the  widow. 

'But  thouirh  ho  n^ave  no  credit  to  my  in- 
lormation,  I  iiailsuilicient  reason  to  think  he 
did  not  fori^ot  it,  by  the  resentment  which 
he  soon  discovered  to  both  the  persons 
whom  I  had  named  as  my  informers. 

'  Nor  was  it  lonfj;  before  I  had  ffood  cause 
t)  believe,  that  my  father's  new  wife  was 
P':;rfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  good 
opinion  I  had  of  her,  not  only  from  her 
usaiie  of  me,  but  from  certain  hints  which 
she  threw  forth  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
One  day,  particularly,  I  remember  she  said 
;o  my  father,  upon  his  mentioning  liis  age, 
•'"  O,  my  dear  !  I  hope  you  have  many  years 
yet  to  live  !  unless,  indeed,  I  should  be  so 
cruel  as  to  break  your  heart."  She  spoke 
these  words,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
accompanied  them  Avith  a  sneer,  in  which 
tte  highest  malice  was  visible,  under  a  thin 
covering  of  affected  pleasantry. 

'  I  will  not  entertain  you,  madam,  with 
any  thing  so  common  as  the  cruel  usage  of 
a  step-mother;  nor  of  what  affected  me 
much  more,  the  unkind  behaviour  of  a 
father  under  such  an  influence.  It  shall 
suffice  only  to  tell  you,  that  I  had  the  mor- 
tification to  perceive  tlie  gradual  and  daily 
decrease  of  my  flither's  afioctton.  His 
smiles  were  converted  into  frowns ;  the 
tender  appellations  of  child,  and  dear,  were 
exchanged  for  plain  Molly,  that  girl,  that 
creature,  and  sometimes  much  harder 
names.  I  was  at  first  turned  all  at  once  into 
a  cipher;  and  at  last  seemed  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  nuisance  in  the  family. 

'  Thus  altered  was  the  man  of  whom  I 
gave  you  such  a  character  at  the  entrance 
of  my  story ;  but,  alas !  ..e  no  longer  acted 
from  his  own  excellent  disposition;  but 
was  in  every  thing  governed  and  directed 
by  my  mother-in-law.  In  fact,  whenever 
there  is  great  disparity  of  years  between 
husband  and  wife,  the  younger  is,  I  believe, 
aUvays  possessed  of  absolute  power  over  the 
elder;  for  superstition  itself  is  a  less  firm 
support  of  absolute  power  than  dotage. 

'  But  though  his  wife  was  so  entirely  mis- 
tress of  my  father's  will,  that  she  could 
make  hi  n  use  me  ill,  she  couVd  not  so 
perfectly  subchie  his  uni.''*frstanding,  as  to 
previmt  him  from  being  conscious  of  yuch 


ill  usage ,  anr  from  this  ci)nsciousne*j, 
he  began  inveterately  to  fiafe  me.  Of  thi£ 
hatred  he  gave  me  numberless  instance;*, 
and  1  protest  to  you,  I  know  not  any  olfiei 
reason  for  it  than  what  I  have  assigned  ; 
and  the  cause,  as  experience  hath  convinced 
me,  is  adequate  to  the  effio^t. 

'  While  I  was  in  this  wretched  situation, 
my  fither's  imkindness  fiaving  almost 
broken  my  heart,  he  came  one  day  into  my 
room,  with  more  anger  in  his  countenance 
than  I  had  ever  seen;  and  after  bitterly  up- 
braiding me  with  my  undutiful  behaviour 
both  to  himself  and  liis  worthy  consort,  lie 
bid  me  pack  up  my  alls,  an(i  immediately 
prepare  to  quit  his  liouse;  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  a  letter,  and  told  me  that  would  ac  • 
quaint  me  where  I  might  find  a  liome  ^ 
adding,  he  doubted  not  but  I  expected,  and 
had  indeed  solicited  the  invit.ation  ;  and  left 
me  with  a  declaration  that  he  would  have 
no  spies  in  his  family. 

'  The  letter,  I  found  on  opening  it,  was 
from  my  lather's  own  sister;  ])ut  before  I 
mention  the  contents,  I  will  give  you  a  short 
sketch  of  her  character,  as  it  was  somewhat 
particular.  Her  personal  charms  were  not 
great;  for  she  was  very  tall,  very  thin,  and 
very  homely.  Of  the  defect  of  her  beauty, 
she  was,  perhaps,  sensible;  her  vanity, 
therefore,  retreated  into  her  mind,  where 
there  is  no  looking-glass,  and  consequently 
where  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  disco- 
vering almost  whatever  beauties  we  please. 
This  is  an  encouraging  circumstance;  and 
yet  I  have  observed,  dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that 
i'ew  women  ever  seek  these  comforts  from 
within,  till  they  are  driven  to  it  by  despair 
of  finding  any  food  for  their  vanity  from 
without.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  first  wish  Oi 
our  whole  sex  is  to  be  handsome.' 

Here  both  the  ladies  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  fflass,  and  both  smiled. 

'  My  aunt,  however,'  continued  Mrs. 
Bonnet,  '  from  despair  of  gaining  any  ap- 
j)lause  this  way,  had  applied  herself  entirely 
to  the  contemplation  of  her  understanding, 
and  had  improved  this  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  at  which  slie  was  how 
arrived,  she  had  contracted  a  hearty  con 
tem])t  for  mucli  the  greater  part  of  both 
sexes :  fjr  the  women,  as  being  idiots,  and 
for  the  men,  as  the  admirers  of  idiots.  That 
word  and  fool  were  almost  constantly  in 
her  mouth,  and  were  bestowed  with  great 
liberality  among  all  her  acquaintance. 

'  This  lady  had  spent  one  day  only  at  my 
father's  liouse  in  near  two  years :  it  was 
about  a  month  before  his  second  marriage. 
At  her  (ieparture,  she  took  occasion  to 
whin}">er  me  her  opinion  of  the  widow,  whom 
she  called  a  ])retty  idiot,  and  wondered  how 
he."  brother  could  bear  such  company  uncipr 
hi  t  roof;  ibr  noil  her  she  nor  I  had  at  that  time 
any  suspicion  of  what  afterwards  hau])enca 
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*The  letter  v.'hich  my  Hither  liad  ;ust 
received,  nnd  which  was  the  first  she  had 
sent  him  since  liis  marriage,  wiS  r-f  sucli  a 
nature,  tiiat  I  should  he  unjust  if  I  blamed 
iiim  for  bein<j  ollendcd :  lool  aii.l  idiot  were 
both  plentitvilly  bestowed  in  it  as  well  o." 
himself  as  on  his  wile.  But  what,  perhapa^ 
nad  principally  ollended  him,  was  tliat  part 
which  related  to  me;  lor  after  mucii  pa- 
negyric on  my  imderstanding,  and  saying 
he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  daughter,  she 
considered  his  match  not  only  as  tfie  highest 
indiscretion,  as  it  related  to  himself,  but  as 
a  downright  act  of  injustice  to  me.  One 
expression  in  it  I  shall  never  forget, — "  You 
nave  placed,"  said  she,  "a  woman  above 
your  daugliter,  who,  in  understanding,  the 
Duly  valuable  gift  of  nature,  is  the  lowest  in 
the  whole  class  of  pretty  idiots."  After 
much  more  of  this  kind,  it  concluded  with 
''nviting  me  to  her  house. 

'  I  can  truly  say,  that  when  I  read  the 
letter  I  entirely  }{)rgave  my  father's  sus- 
picion, that  I  had  made  some  complaints  to 
my  aunt  of  his  behaviour  ;  for  though  I  was 
indeed  innocent,  there  was  surely  colour 
enough  to  suspect  the  contrary. 

'  Though  I  had  never  been  greatly  at- 
tached to  my  aunt,  nor  indeed  had  she 
Ibrmerly  given  me  any  reason  for  such  an 
attachment ;  yet  I  was  well  enough  pleased 
with  her  present  invitation.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  led  so  wretched  a  life  Avhere  I  then 
was,  that  it  w^as  impossible  not  to  be  a  gainer 
by  any  exchange. 

'  1  could  not,  howev'er,  bear  the  thoughts 
ofleaving  my  father  with  an  impression  on 
his  mind  against  me  which  I  did  not  de- 
serve. I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  remove 
all  his  suspicion  of  my  having  complained 
to  my  aunt,  by  the  most  earnest  assevera- 
tions of  my  innocence;  but  they  were  all  to 
no  purpose.  All  my  tears,  all  my  vows, 
and  all  my  entreaties  were  fruitless.  My 
new  mother,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  my 
advocate;  but  she  acted  her  part  very 
poorly,  and  fir  from  counterieiting  any  de- 
sire of  succeeding  in  my  suit,  she  could  not 
conceal  the  excessive  joy  which  she  felt  on 
the  occasion. 

'  Well,  madam,  the  next  day  I  departed 
for  my  aunt's,  where,  after  a  long  journey 
of  forty  miles,  I  arrived,  without  having 
once  broke  my  fist  on  the  road  ;  for  grief  is 
BS  capable  as  food  of  filling  the  stomach  ; 
and  I  had  too  much  of  the  former  to  admit 
any  of  the  latter.  The  fatigue  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  joined 
to  my  fasting,  so  over;)owered  my  spirits, 
mat  when  I  was  taken  from  my  h.orse,  I  im- 
mediately fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the 
T;an  who  helped  me  from  my  saddle.  My 
T»mt  expressed  great  astonishment  at  seeing 
T.e  in  till?  condition,  with  my  eyes  almost 
si?ollen  lut  of  my  head  with  "".ears;  but  my 


fatlicr's  letter,  which  I  delivered  her  Boon 
afier  I  came  to  myself,  pretty  well,  I  l>elieve.. 
cured  her  surprise.  i6\:e  olten  smiled  with 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  anger,  while  slic 
was  reading  it ;  and  having  pronounced  her 
brother  to  be  a  fool,  she  turned  to  me,  and 
with  as  much  aflability  as  possible,  (for  she 
is  no  great  mistre.ssofati;ibility,)said, "Don't 
be  imeayy,  dear  Molly ;  lor  you  are  come 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  :  of  one  who  hath 
sense  enough  to  discern  the  author  of  all 
the  mischief;  depend  u])on  it,  child,  I  will 
ere  long  make  some  people  ashamed  of  their 
lolly."  This  kind  reception  gave  me  some 
comfort,  my  aunt  assuring  me  that  she  would 
convince  him  how  unjustly  he  had  accuseii 
me  of  having  made  any  complaints  to  her. 
A  paper  war  was  now  began  between  those 
two,  which  not  only  fixed  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  between  them,  but  confirmed  my  fa- 
ther's displeasure  against  me ;  and,  in  the 
end,  I  believe,  did  me  no  service  with  my 
aunt;  for  I  was  considered  by  both  as  the 
cause  of  their  dissension  ;  though.  In  fact, 
my  step-mother,  who  very  well  knew  ihe 
affection  my  aunt  had  for  her,  had  long  since 
done  her  business  with  my  fat.her ;  and  as 
for  my  aunt's  afiection  towards  him,  it  had 
been  bating  several  years,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  he  did  not  j)ay  sulticient  defe- 
rence to  her  understanding. 

'  I  had  lived  about  half  a  year  with  my 
aunt,  when  I  heard  of  my  step-mother's  be- 
ing delivered  of  a  boy,  and  the  great  joy 
my  father  expressed  on  that  occasion  ;  but 
poor  man,  he  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  his  hap- 
piness, for  within  a  month  afterwards  I  ban 
the  melancholy  news  of  his  death. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  the  disobligations  ^ 
had  lately  received  from  liim,  I  was  sincereiv 
aliiicted  at  my  loss  of  him.  All  his  kindness 
to  me  in  my  infancy,  all  his  kindness  to  me 
while  I  was  growing  up,  recurred  to  my 
memory,  raised  a  thousand  tender,  melan 
choly  ideas,and  totally  obliterated  nil  thoughts 
of  his  latter  behaviour,  for  which  I  m.ade  also 
ev°ry  allowance  and  every  excuse  in  my 
powt?r. 

'  Itut  what  may  perhaps  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary, my  aunt  began  soon  to  speak 
of  him  with  concern.  She  said  he  had  some 
understanding  formerly,  though  his  passion 
for  that  vile  woman  had  in  a  great  measure 
obscured  it;  and  one  day,  wlien  she  was  in 
an  ill  humour  with  me,  she  had  the  cruelty 
to  throw  out  a  hint,  that  she  had  never 
quarrelled  with  lier  brother,  if  it  liad  not 
been  on  my  account. 

'  JNIy  father,  during  his  life,  had  allowed 
my  aunt  very  handsomely  lor  my  board ; 
for  generosity  was  too  deeplv  riveted  in  his 
nature  to  be  plucked  out  by  all  the  power 
of  his  wife.  So  far,  however,  she  prevailed, 
that  though  he  died  possessed  of  upwards 
of  2G00/.   he  left  me   no  more  than  JOOi 
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rvl.ioli,  as  \\c  expressed  in  his  vvill,  was  to  set 
ine  up  in  some  business,  if  I  had  the  <rrace 
to  take  to  any. 

'  Hitherto  my  aunt  iiad,  injreneral,  treat- 
ed me  with  some  degree  of  ali'eclion  ;  hut 
her  beluiv'iour  began  now  to  be  changed. 
Slv'  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  giving  me 
to  under.'-::-uul  that  her  fortune  was  insulR- 
cient  to  kefc;>  me  ;  and  as  1  could  not  live 
^»n  the  interest  of  my  own,  it  was  high  time 
for  me  to  consider  about  going  intc  the 
world.  She  added,  that  her  brother  liaving 
mentionctl  my  setting  uji  ifl  £;ome  business 
-u  his  will,  was  very  ioolish ;  tlmt  I  had 
been  bred  to  nothing,  and  besides,  that  the 
sum  was  too  trilhng  to  set  me  up  in  any  way 
of  reputation  ;  she  desired  me,  therefore,  to 
think  o['  immediately  going  into  service. 

'  This  advice  was  perhaps  right  enougli : 
und  I  toKl  lier  I  was  very  ready  to  do  as  she 
directed  me  ;  but  I  was,  at  that  time  in  an 
ill  state  of  healtli ;  I  desired  her  therefore  to 
let  me  stay  with  her,  till  my  legacy,  which 
was  not  to  be  jiaid  till  a  year  after  my 
iither's  death,  was  due  ;  and  I  then  pro- 
2iised  to  satisty  lier  for  my  board  ;  to  which 
»he  readily  consented. 

'  And  now,  madam,'  said  Mrs.  Bennet, 
sighing,  '  I  am  going  to  open  to  you  those 
matters  which  lead  directly  to  that  great 
catastrophe  of  my  life,  which  hath  occa- 
sioned my  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  of 
trying  your  patience  in  this  manner.' 

Amelia,  notwithstanding  her  impatience, 
made  a  very  civil  answer  to  this  ;  and  tlien 
Mrs.  Bennet  proceeded  to  relate  what  is 
written  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Farther  continuation. 

'  1  HE  curate  of  the  parish  where  my  aunt 
dwelt,  was  a  young  fellow  of  about  four- 
and-twenty. — He  liad  been  left  an  orphan 
in  his  infancy,  and  entirely  unprovided  for; 
vrh.en  an  uncle  had  t!ie  goodness  to  take  care 
of  his  education,  both  at  school  and  at  the 
imiversity.  As  the  young  gentleman  was 
intendetl  for  the  church,  his  uncle,  though  he 
had  two  daughters  of  his  own,  and  no  v^ry 
large  Ibrtune,  purchased  for  him  the  next 
presentation  of  a  living  of  near  200/.  a  year. 
The  incumbent,  at  the  time  of  tlie  purchase, 
was  under  the  age  of  sixty,  and  in  apparent 
good  health  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
(iied  soon  after  the  barixain,  and  long  before 
the  nephew  was  capable  of  orders  ;  so  that 
tlxi  uncle  was  obliged  to  give  the  living  to 
a  clergyman,  to  hold  it  till  the  young  man 
came  of  proper  age. 

'The young  gent.eman  liad  not  attained 
his  proper  age  of  taking  orders,  when  he 
liad  the  nisl()rtur^e  to  lose  his  uncle  and  only 
friend;  »vho  tMnking  he  had  sufiiciently 
orovidrdfor  his  \?phew  by  the  purchase  (if 


the  living,  considered  liiiri  no  farl/n'r  in  h;« 
will,  but  divided  all  the  l()rtune  of  wliicJi  he 
died  ])ossessed,  l)elwe(;n  his  two  daughters  ; 
rcconunending  it  to  ihem,  however,  on  his 
death-bed,  to  assist  their  cousin  with  money 
sulficient  to  keep  him  at  the  university,  till 
he  should  be  capable  of  ordination. 

'  But  as  no  api)ointment  of  this  kind  was  in 
th(>  will,  the  yo\uigIadies,wh()  received  aijout 
2000/.  each,  thought  proper  to  disregard  the 
.ast  words  of  their  father  ;  lor,  besides  that 
both  of  them  were  extremely  tenacious  of 
their  money,  they  were  great  enemies  to 
their  cousin,  on  account  of  their  father's 
kindness  to  him;  and  thought  proper  to  let 
him  know  that  they  thought  he  had  robbed 
them  of  too  mucli  already. 

'  The  poor  young  fellow  was  now  greatly 
distressed  ;  for  he  had  yet  above  a  year  to 
stay  at  the  university,  Avithout  any  visible 
means  of  sustaining  himself  there. 

'  In  this  distress,  liowever,  he  met  with  a 
friend,  who  had  the  good-nature  to  lend 
him  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  for  which 
he  oidy  accepted  his  bond  for  forty,  and 
which  was  to  be  paid  within  a  year  after  his 
being  possessed  of  his  living  ;  that  is,  within 
a  year  after  his  becoming  qualified  to  hold  it. 

'With  this  small  sum,  thus  hardly  ob- 
tained, the  poor  gentleman  made  a  shift  U) 
struggle  with  all  difficulties,  till  he  became 
of  due  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  charac- 
ter of  a  deacon.  He  then  repaired  to  that 
clergyman,  to  whom  his  uncle  had  given 
the  living  upon  the  con-ditions  above-men- 
tioned, to  procure  a  title  t(  ordination;  but 
tliis,  to  his  great  surprise  and  mortification 
was  absolutely  refused  him. 

'  The  immediate  disappointment  did  not 
hurt  him  so  much  as  tlie  conclusion  he  drew 
from  it  ;  for  he  could  liave  but  little  hopes, 
that  the  man  who  could  have  the  cruelty  to. 
refuse  him  a  title,  would  vouclisafe  after 
Avards  to  deliver  up  to  liim  a  living  of  so 
considerable  a  value ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
this  worthy  incumbent  told  him  plainly,  tliat 
he  valued  his  uncle's  favours  at  too  high  a 
rate  to  part  with  them  to  any  one ;  nay,  he 
pretended  scruples  of  conscience,  and  said, 
that  if  he  had  made  any  slight  promises, 
which  he  did  not  now  well  remember,  they 
were  wicked  and  void  ;  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  married  to  his  parish,  ana  he 
covdd  no  more  give  it  up,  than  he  could  give 
up  his  wife  witliout  sin. 

'  The  poor  young  fellow  was  now  obliged  to 
seek  farther  for  a  title,  which,  at  length,  be 
obtained  from  the  rector  of  the  TTiarish  whtiC 
my  aunt  lived. 

'  He  had  not  .ono  be-eTi  seiiied  m  tne  c  i 
racy,  bef()re  an  intimate  acquaintance  gre^ 
between  liim  ana  my  aunt ;  for  she  was 
great  admirer  uf  the  clergy,  and  used  fre 
C|uentiy  to  say  they  were  the  only  conver 
sible  creatures  in  the  countrv. 
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'  The  first  lime  she  was  it  this  gentle- 
man's company  was  at  a  nei<j:libour's  chris- 
tening, wiiere  she  stood  godrnotlier.  Here 
slic  disyiayed  her  whole  little  stock  of  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  captivate  Mr.  iiennet,  (I 
Buppose,  madam,  you  already  guess  that  to 
liave  been  his  name,)  and  before  they  part- 
ed, gave  him  a  very  strong  invitation  to  her 
house. 

'  Not  a  Avord  passed  at  this  christening 
between  Mr.  Bciuiet  and  myself;  but  our 
eyes  were  not  unemployed.  Here,  madam, 
I  w  ^st  felt  a  pleasing  kind  of  confusion,  which 
I  ki^ow  not  liow  to  describe.  I  felt  a  kind 
of  uneasiness  ;  yet  did  not  Avish  to  be  with- 
out it.  I  longed  to  be  alone  ;  yet  dreaded 
the  hour  of  purling.  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  from  the  ohject  which  caused  my 
confusion,  and  wliicli  I  was  at  once  alraid 
\)f  and  enamoured  with. — But  why  do  I  at- 
tempt to  describe  my  situation  to  one  v/ho 
musl,  I  am  sure,  have  felt  the  same  ?' 

Amelia  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  went 
on  thus :  '  O,  Mrs.  Booth  1  had  you  seen 
the  person  of  whom  I  am  noAV  speaking, 
you  would  not  condemn  the  suddenness  of 
my  love.  Nay,  indeed,  I  had  seen  him  there 
before,  though  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  the  music  of  his  voice. — Oh  !  it 
was  the  sweetest  that  was  ever  heard. 

'  Mr.  Bennet  came  to  visit  my  aunt  tlie 
very  next  day.  She  imputed  this  respect- 
ful haste  to  the  powerful  charms  of  her  un- 
derstanding, and  resolved  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity in  improving  the  opinion,  which,  she 
miagined,  he  had  conceived  of  her.  She 
became  by  this  desire  quile  ridiculous,  and 
ran  into  absurdities  and  a  gallimatias  scarce 
credible. 

'  Mr.  Bennet,  as  I  afterwards  found,  saw 
her  in  the  same  light  with  myself;  but  as 
he  was  a  very  sensible  and  well-bred  man, 
he  so  well  concealed  his  opinion  from  us 
both,  that  I  was  almost  angry,  and  she  was 
pleased  even  to  raptures,  declaring  herself 
charmed  with  his  understanding,  though, 
mdeed,  he  had  said  very  little  ;  "but  I  be- 
Heve  he  heard  himself  into  her  good  opinion, 
while  he  gazed  himself  into  love. 

*  The  two  first  visits  which  Mr.  Bennet 
made  to  my  aunt,  though  I  was  in  the  room 
all  the  time,  I  never  spoke  a  word  ;  but  on 
the  third,  on  some  argiuTient  which  arose 
between  them,  Mr.  Bennet  referred  himself 
to  me.  I  took  his  side  of  the  question,  as 
indeed  must  to  have  done  justice,  and  re- 
jjeated  iwo  or  three  words  of  Latin.  My 
uunt  recdened  at  this,  and  expressed  great 
disdain  of  my  (^pinion,  declarinui:,  she  was 
astonisj  ed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Bennet's  un- 
derstan^^ing,  could  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  a  silly  girl :  "  Is  she,"  said  my  aunt, 
bridling  lierself,  "  fit  to  decide  between  us  ?" 
Mr.  Bennet  spoke  very  favourably  ol'  what 
\    lad   said  ;    jpon  n-hich  iw  aunt  burst  al- 


most into  a  rage,  treatea  me  \v:th  v..<wrj« 
right  scurrility,  called  me  conceited  foo 
abused  my  })oor  fiither  for  liaving  taugh. 
me  Latin,  which,  she  said,  had  made  me  a 
downright  coxcomb,  and  made  me  })refer 
myself  to  those  who  were  a  hundred  times 
my  superiors  in  knowledge.  She  then  ftl. 
Ibul  on  the  learned  languages,  declaring  ihey 
were  totally  useless,  and  concluded  that  she 
had  read  all  that  was  worth  reading,  thcjugli, 
she  thanked  heaven,  she  understood  no  Ian 
guage  but  fier  own. 

'  Before  the  en^  of  this  visit,  Mr.  Bennet 
reconciled  himself  very  well  to  my  aunt, 
wdiich,  indeed,  was  no  diflicult  task  lor  liim 
to  accomplish  ;  but  from  ttiat  hour  she  con- 
ceived a  hatred  and  rancour  towards  me, 
wdiich  I  could  never  appease. 

'  My  aunt  had,  from  my  first  coming  into 
her  house,  expressed  great  disJike  to  my 
learning.  In  plain  truth,  she  envied  ri\e 
that  advantage.  This  envy  I  had  long  ago 
discovered,  and  had  taken  great  pains  to 
smother  it,  carefully  avoiding  ever  to  men 
tion  a  Latin  word  in  her  presence,  and 
always  submitting  to  her  authority;  fiir 
indeed  I  despised  her  ignorance  too  much 
to  dispute  with  her.  By  these  means,  I  had 
pretty  well  succeeded,  and  we  lived  tolera- 
bly together  ;  but  the  affront  paid  to  her 
understanding  by  Mr.  Bennet,  in  my  favour, 
was  an  injury  never  to  be  forgiven  to  me. 
She  took  me  severely  to  task  that  very  eve 
ning,  and  reminded  me  of  going  to  service, 
in  such  earnest  terms,  as  almost  amounted 
to  literally  turning  me  out  of  doers;  advls 
ing  me,  in  the  nK»st  insulting  manner,  tc 
keep  my  Latin  to  myself;  which,  she  said, 
was  useless  to  any  one ;  but  ridiculous^, 
when  pretended  to  by  a  servant. 

'  The  next  visit  Mr.  Bennet  made  at  our 
house,  I  was  not  sufiered  to  be  present.. 
This  was  much  the  shortest  of  all  his  visits; 
and  when  lie  Avent  away,  he  lett  my  aunt  in 
a  worse  humour  than  ever  I  had  seen  her. 
The  whole  was  discharged  on  me,  in  the 
usual  manner,  b\^  upbraiding  me  with  my 
learning,  conceit,  and  poverty;  reminding 
me  of  obligations,  and  insisting  on  my  go- 
ing immediately  to  service.  With  all  this  I 
was  greatly  pleased,  as  it  assured  me  that 
Mr.  Bennet  had  said  something  to  her  in 
my  favour;  and  I  Avould  have  pi:rchased  a 
kind  expression  of  his  at  almost  any  price. 
'  I  should  scarce,  however,  have  been  so 
sanguine  as  to  draw  this  conclusion,  had  I 
not  received  some  hints,  that  I  had  not  un- 
hapi)ily  })laced  my  alfections  on  a  man  who 
made  me  no  return;  for  though  he  iiad 
scarce  addressed  a  dozen  sentences  to  rne 
(for,  indeed,  he  had  no  opportunity,)  yet  hi« 
eyes  had  revealed  certain  secrets  to  mine 
with  which  I  was  not  displeased. 

'  I  remained,  liowever,  in  a  state  of  anx 
iety  near  a  month  ;  sometimes  pleasing  mv 
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<e.f  with  tliinkiiii!;  M  r.  Ccnnc's  heart  was  in 
fau  s:une  situation  with  my  own;  sometimes 
ilo.jhtin^jj  that  my  wishes  nad  llattcred  and 
deceiveil  mo;  ami  not  in  the  least  (|ue^:lion- 
ii:<r  thai  my  aunt  was  my  rival ;  l()r  I  lhou<^ht 
u)  woman  could  be  i)rool  a<j;ainst  the  eiiarms 
.hathad  subdued  me.  Indeed,  Mrs.  JJooth,  he 
was  a  charmintx  youu<';R;lK)W  ;  I  must,  I  nuist 
pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory — O,  gracious 
Heaven!  "why,  wliy  did  I  ever  see  him? — 
why  was  I  dcjomed  to  such  misery  V  Here 
she  burst  into  a  Hood  of  tears,  and  remained 
mcapable  of  speech  for  some  time  ;  duriiifr 
which,  the  <renlie  Amelia  endeavoured  all 
she  coulil  to  sooth  her,  and  ixave  sullicient 
marks  of  symj)athising  in  the  tender  alHic- 
tion  of  lier  friend. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  at  len^^th  recovered  her  spi- 
rits, and  proceeded,  as  in  the  next  ciiapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  story  of  J\Irs.  Bennet  continued. 

'  I  SCARCE  know  where  I  left  off' — Oh !  I 
rrns,  J  think,  telling  you.  that  I  esteemed 
my  auf  t  as  my  rival;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceiv*^  a  greater  degree  of  detestation 
than  1  i^^ixd.  for  her;  and  what  may  perhaps 
appear  strange,  as  she  daily  grew  more  and 
more  civil  to  me,  my  hatred  increased  with 
her  civility;  for  I  imputed  it  all  to  her  tri- 
umph over  Rie,  and  to  her  having  secured, 
beyond  all  apprehension,  the  heart  I  longed 
ihr. 

'  How  was  I  surprised,  when,  one  day, 
with  as  much  good-humour  as  she  was  mis- 
tress of,  (for  her  countenance  was  not  very 
pleasing,)  she  asked  me  how  I  liked  Mr. 
Ber'.net.'*  The  question,  you  will  believe, 
madam,  threw  n«e  into  great  confusion  ; 
which  she  plainly  perceived,  and,  without 
vvaiting  for  my  answer,  told  me,  she  was 
very  well  satisfied :  for  it  did  not  require 
her  discernment  to  read  my  thoughts  in  my 
countenance.  *'  Well,  cliild,"  said  she,  "  I 
have  suspected  this  a  great  ^vhile,  and  1  be- 
lieve it  will  please  you  to  know,  that  I  yes- 
terday made  the  same  discovery  in  your 
lover."  This,  I  confess  to  you,  was  more 
than  I  could  well  bear;  and  I  begged  her 
to  say  r.io  more  to  me  at  that  time,  on  that 
subject. 

'•'  Nay,  child,"  answered  she,  "  I  must  tell 
vou  all,  or  I  should  not  act  a  friendly  part. 
Mr.  Bennet,  1  am  convinced,  hatha  passion 
for  you  ;  but  it  is  a  passion  which,  I  think, 
you  sbcxild  notcncouraire.  For,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  I  fear  he  is  in  love  with  your  per- 
son on'y.  Now  this  is  a  love,  child,  which 
cannot  produce  that  rational  liapplness 
which  a  woman  of  sense  ouirht  to  expect." 
In  short,  she  ran  on  with  a  great  deal  of  stuff' 
about  rational  happiness,  and  women  of 
v.nse,  und  concluded,  with  assuring  me, 
23 


that,  after  the  strir test  scrutiny,  she  could 
not  find  that  Mr.  Bennet  had  an  adequate 
opinion  ol'  my  understanding;  upon  which 
she  vouchsal'ed  to  mal<c  me  many  comi^i- 
ments,  but  mixed  with  several  sarcasms 
concerning  my  learning. 

'  I  hope,  madam,  however,'  said  she  to 
Amelia,  'you  have  notso  bad  an  opinion  o! 
my  capacity,  as  to  imagine  me  dull  enough 
to  be  ollimded  with  Mr.  Jiennet's  senti- 
ments ;  for  which  I  presently  knew  so  well 
to  account.  1  was,  indeed,  charmed  with 
his  ingenuity,  who  had  discovered,  perhaps, 
the  only  way  of  reconciling  my  aunt  to 
those  inclinations,  wdiich  I  now  assured 
myself  he  had  for  me. 

'  I  was  not  lon<|  lelt  to  support  my  hope.-? 
by  my  sagacity.  He  soon  f()und  an  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  his  passion.  He  did  this 
in  so  forcible,  though  gentle  a  manner,  with 
a  profusion  of  IL'rvency  and  tenderness  at 
once,  that  his  love,  like  a  torrent,  bore 
every  thing  belbre  it;  and  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  own  to  you,  how  very  soon  he 
prevailed  upon  me  to — to — in  short,  to  he 
an  honest  woman,  and  to  confess  to  him  the 
plain  truth. 

'  When  we  were  upon  a  good  footing  to- 
gether, he  gave  me  a  long  relation  of  v/hat 
had  passed  at  several  interviews  with  rny 
aunt,  at  which  I  had  not  been  present.  He 
said,  he  had  discovered,  that  as  she  valued 
herself  chiefly  on  her  understanding,  so  she 
was  extremely  jealous  of  mine,  and  hatea 
me  on  account  of  my  learning.  That,  as 
he  had  loved  me  {)assionately  from  his  first 
seeing  me,  and  had  thought  of  nothing  from 
that  time  but  of  throwing  himself  at  my 
feet,  lie  saw  no  way  so  open  to  propitiate  my 
aunt  as  that  wtiicli  he  had  taken,  by  com- 
mending my  beauty,  a  perfection  to  which 
she  had  long  resigned  all  claim,  at  t})e  ex- 
pense of  my  understanding,  in  Avhici  he 
lamented  rny  deficiency  to  a  degree  almost 
of  ridicule.  This  he  imputed  chiefly  to  my 
learning ;  on  this  occasion  he  advanced  a 
sentiment,  which  so  pleased  my  aunt,  that 
she  thought  proper  to  make  it  her  own  ;  for 
I  heard  it  afterwards  more  than  once  from 
her  own  mouth.  Learning,  he  said,  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  mind  that  strong 
liquors  have  on  the  constitution  ;  both  lend- 
ing to  eradicate  all  our  natural  fire  and 
energy.  His  flattery  fiad  made  such  a  dupe 
of  my  aunt,  that  she  assented  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  to  all  he  said; 
so  sure  is  vanity  to  weaken  every  fortress 
of  the  understanding,  and  to  betray  us  to 
every  attack  of  the  enemy. 

'  You  will  believe,  madam,  that  I  readilv 
f()rgave  him  all  he  had  said,  not  only  from 
that  motive  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  aij 
I  was  assured  he  had  spoke  the  reverse  o 
his  real  sentiments.  I  w^as  not,  howe'v^i^. 
quite  so  well  pleased  with  my  aunt  who  ho 
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gall  to  treat  me  as  if  I  was  really  an  idiot. 
Her  contempt,  I  own,  a  little  piqued  me ; 
and  I  could  not  help  often  expres.sin*i;  rny 
resentment,  when  we  were  alone  together, 
to  Mr.  Bennet;  who  never  failed  to  gratify 
ine^  hy  making  her  conceit  the  suhject  of  his 
wit ;  a  talent  which  he  possessed  in  the  most 
extraordinary  degree. 

This  proved  of  very  fatal  consequence  ; 
for  one  day,  while  we  were  enjoying  my 
aunt  in  a  very  thick  arhour  in  the  garden, 
she  stole  upon  us  unobserved,  and  over- 
lieard  our  whole  conversation.  I  wish  my 
dear,  you  understood  Latin,  that  I  might 
repeat  you  a  sentence,  in  which  the  rage  of 
a  tigress,  that  hath  lost  her  young,  is  de- 
scribed.— No  English  poet,  as  I  remember, 
hath  come  up  to  it ;  nor  am  I  myself  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  She  burst  in  upon  us, 
oi)en-mouthed,  and  after  discharging  every 
abusive  word,  almost,  in  the  only  language 
she  understood,  or  poor  Mr.  Bennet,  turned 
us  both  out  of  doors  ;  declaring,  she  would 
send  my  rags  after  me,  but  would  never 
more  permit  me  to  set  my  foot  within  her 
threshold. 

'  Consider,  dear  madam,  to  what  a 
wretched  condition  we  were  now  reduced. 
!  had  not  yet  received  the  small  legacy  left 
me  by  my  father;  nor  was  Mr.  Bennet 
master  of  five  pounds  in  the  whole  world. 

'  In  this  situation,  the  man  I  doted  on  to 
distraction  had  but  little  difliculty  to  ])er- 
suade  me  to  a  proposal,  which,  indeed,  I 
thought  generous  in  liim  to  make ;  as  it 
seemed  to  proceed  from  that  tenderness  for 
my  reputation,  to  wliich  he  ascribed  it ; 
indeed,  it  could  proceed  from  no  motive 
witii  which  I  should  have  been  displeased. 
— In  a  word,  within  two  days  we  were  man 
and  wife. 

'  Mr.  Bennet  now  declared  himself  the 
happiest  of  men  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  sin- 
cerely declare,  I  envied  no  woman  upon 
earth. — How  little,  alas  !  did  I  then  know, 
or  suspect  the  price  I  was  to  pay  for  all  my 
joys. — A  match  of  real  love  is,  indeed,  truly 
paradise  ;  and  such  perfect  happiness  seems 
to  be  the  forbidden  fruit  to  mortals,  which 
we  are  to  lament  having  tasted  during  the 
re.^t  ot  our  lives. 

*  The  first  uneasiness  which  attacked  us 
after  our  marriage  was  on  my  aunt's  ac- 
coimt.  It  was  very  disagreeable  to  live 
under  the  nose  of  so  near  a  relation,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  us ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  ever  doing  us  all  the  ill  turns  in  her 
power ;  and  making  a  party  against  us  in 
the  pa;isli,  which  is  always  easy  enough  to 
do  amongst  the  vulirar,  against  persons  who 
are  their  superiors  in  rank,  and,  at  the  same 
I'me,  their  inferiors  in  fortune.  This  made 
Mr.  Bennet  think  of  procuring  an  exchange, 
m  which  intention  he  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed ^y  the  arrival  of  the  rector.     It  was 


the  rector's  custom  to  spend  three  mon.rrt 
every  year  at  his  living;  for  which  purpose, 
lie  reserved  an  ai)arlm(^nt  in  iiis  parsonage 
iiouse,  which  was  lull  la  rue  enough  li)r  two 
such  litth;  liimilies  as  then  occu]jie(I  it;  we« 
at  first,  i)r()mised  ourseLes  son  e  little  con- 
venience liom  his  boa/jing  with  us;  anc 
Mr.  Bennet  began  to  lay  aside  his  thougfits 
of  leaving  his:  curacy,  at  least  for  some  lime. 
But  these  golden  ideas  ])resently  vanished: 
f()r,  though  we  both  used  our  utmost  endea- 
vours to  please  him,  we  soon  l()und  the  im- 
])ossibility  of  succeeding.  He  was,  indeed, 
to  give  you  his  character  in  a  word,  tlie 
most  peevish  ol"  mortals.  This  temper,  not- 
witlistanding  tiiat  lie  was  both  a  good  and 
a  ])i()us  man,  made  his  conrpany  so  insiil'- 
ferahle,  that  nothing  could  compensate  it. 
If  liis  breakfast  was  not  ready  to  a  moment, 
if  a  dish  of  meat  was  too  much  or  too  Utile 
done  ;  in  short,  if  any  thing  failed  of  exactly 
hitting  his  taste,  he  was  sure  to  be  out  ol 
humour  all  that  day;  so  that,  indeed,  he 
was  scarce  ever  in  a  good  temper  a  whole 
day  together;  for  fortune  seems  to  take  a 
delight  in  thwarting  this  kind  of  disposition, 
to  wiiich  human  lite,  with  its  many  crosses 
and  accidents,  is  in  trutii  by  no  means  fitted. 

'  Mr.  Bennet  was  now,  by  my  desire,  a-s 
well  as  his  own,  determined  to  quit  the  pa 
rish ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  get  an  ex- 
change, he  found  it  a  matter  of  more  difH- 
culty  tlian  he  had  apprehended ;  for  the 
rector' s  temper  was  so  "ivell  known  among 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  that  none  of  them 
could  be  brought  to  think  of  spending  three 
months  in  a  year  with  him. 

'  Aftermany  fruitless  inquiries,  Mr.  Bennet 
thought  best  to  remove  to  London,  the  great 
mart  of  all  afl'airs  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 
This  project  greatly  pleased  him,  and  he 
resolved,  without  more  delay,  to  take  his 
leave  of  the  rector  ;  which  he  did  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  possible^,  and  prcaclied  his 
farewell  sermon;  nor  was  there  a  dry  eye  in 
the  church,  except  among  the  few  whom 
my  aunt,  who  remained  still  inexorable,  had 
prevailed  upon  to  hate  us  without  any  cause. 

'To  London  we  came,  and  took  up  our 
lodging  the  first  night  at  the  inn  wliere  the 
stage-coach  set  us  down ;  the  next  morn- 
ing, my  husband  went  out  early  on  his  busi- 
ness, and  returned  with  the  gooil  news  of 
having  hearil  of  a  curacy,  and  of  haviiur 
equip]ied  himself  with  a  U)ilgir'g  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  worthy  peer,  wlio,  sa'd 
he,  was  my  fellov/  collegiate  ;  and  what  is 
more,  I  have  a  direction  to  a  person  wli:) 
will  advance  your  legacy  at  a  very  reascui- 
able  rate. 

'This  last  particular  was  extremely  agree 
able  to  me ;  for  our  last  guinea  was  now 
broached  ;  and  the  rector  had  lent  my  hus- 
band ten  pounds  to  pay  his  debts  In  tbf 
country  ;  for  with  all  his  ptpvishness  i^c  va» 
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111  good  and  a  generous  man,  and  had  indeed 
IH)  many  valuable  qualities,  tliat  I  lainenLed 
his  temper,  after  I  knew  him  thorou;L:^lily,  as 
much  (  n  his  account  as  on  my  own. 

'  We  now  ([uitled  the  inn,  and  went  to 
our  lodiriuj^s,  where  my  husband  havinir 
placed  me  in  safety,  as  he  said,  lie  went 
about  the  business  of  the  ieiracy,  with  good 
assurance  ol'  success. 

'  JNJy  hus!)and  returned  elated  with  his 
success ;  the  person  to  whom  he  applied  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  advance  the  legacy,  which 
lie  fuUilled  as  soon  as  the  proper  inquiries 
could  be  made,  and  proper  instruments  })re- 
parcd  lor  that  purpose. 

'This,  however,  took  up  so  much  time, 
that  as  our  fund  was  so  very  low,  we  were 
reduced  to  some  distress,  and  obliged  to  live 
extremely  penurious ;  nor  would  all  do, 
without  my  taking  a  most  disagreeable  way 
of  procuring  money,  by  pawning  one  of  my 
gowns. 

'  Mr.  Bennet  was  now  settled  in  a  curacy 
in  town,  greaiiy  to  his  satisfaction,  and  our 
alfairs  seemed  to  have  a  prosperous  aspect, 
when  he  came  home  to  me  gwq  morning  in 
much  apparent  disorder,  looking  as  pale  as 
death,  and  begged  me  by  some  means  or 
other  to  get  him  a  dram ;  for  that  he  was 
taken  with  a  sudden  faintness  and  lowness 
of  spirits. 

'  Frightened  as  I  was,  I  immediately  ran 
down  stairs,  and  procured  some  rum  of  the 
ruistress  of  th.e  house  ;  the  first  time,  indeed, 
I  ever  knew  him  drink  any.  When  he  came 
to  himselll  he  begged  me  not  to  be  alarmed  ; 
lor  it  was  no  distemper,  but  something  that 
had  vexed  him,  whicli  had  caused  his  disor- 
der, -which  he  had  now  perfectly  recovered. 

'  He  then  told  me  the  whole  affair.  He 
had  hitherto  deferred  paying  a  visit  to  the 
lord  whom  I  mentioned  to  have  been  for- 
merly his  fellow  collegiate,  and  war,  now  his 
neighbour,  till  he  could  put  himself  jn  decent 
rigging.  He  had  now  purchased  a  new 
cassock,  hat,  and  wig,  and  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  old  acquaintance,  who  had 
received  from  him  many  civiliiies  and  as- 
sistances in  his  learning  at  the  university, 
and  had  promised  to  return  them  four-f<jld 
lereafter. 

'  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
Mr.  Bennet  got  into  the  anti-chamber.  Here 
he  waited,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  cooled  his 
heels  for  above  an  liour  before  he  saw  his 
lordship,  nor  had  he  seen  him  then,  but  by 
an  accident :  for  my  lord  was  going  out, 
when  he  casually  intercepted  him  in  his  pas- 
sage to  his  chariot.  He  approached  to  sa- 
lute him  with  some  familiarity,  thoufjh  with 
respect,  depending  on  his  former  intimacy, 
wh(*n  my  lord,  stopping  short,  very  gravely 
told  him.  He  had  not  tlie  pleasiire  of  know- 
ng  him.  How'  my  lord,  said  he,  r,ar.  you 
?ave  so  soon  :oi  ^ot  your  old  acquaintance 


Tom  Bennet?  O,  M  .  Bennet!  cries  hia 
lordship,  with  m  jch  reserve,  is  it  you**  yo»j 
will  j)anlon  my  memory.  I  am  gad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Bennet,  but  you  nmst  excuse  me 
at  j)resent ;  for  I  am  in  very  great  haste. 
He  then  broke  from  him,  and  without  more 
ceremony,  or  any  llirther  invitation,  went 
directly  into  his  chariot. 

'This  cold  reception  from  a  person  for 
whom  my  husband  had  a  real  friendship, 
and  from  whom  he  had  great  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  very  warm  return  of  affection,  sc 
affected  the  poor  man,  that  it  caused  all  those 
symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 

'  Though  this  incident  pnxluced  no  mate- 
rial consequence,  I  could  not  pass  over  it  in 
silence,  as  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  ever 
befel  him,  it  affected  my  husband  the  most. 
1  need  not,  however,  to  a  woman  of  your 
delicacy,  make  any  comments  on  a  beha- 
viour, which,  though  I  believe  itis  very  com- 
mon, is  nevertheless,  cruel  and  base  beyond 
description ;  and  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  true  honour,  as  as  well  as  to  goodness. 

'  To  relieve  the  uneasiness  which  my 
husband  felt  on  account  of  his  false  friend, 
I  prevailed  with  him  to  go  every  night, 
almost  for  a  fortnight  together,  to  the  play; 
a  diversion  of  which  lie  was  greatly  Ibnd, 
and  from  which  he  did  not  think  his  being  a 
clercryman  excluded  him;  indeed,  it  is  very 
well  if  those  austere  pei^ons  who  would  be 
inclined  to  censure  hirr  cr.  ris  Ijsr.ci  /.r-.TC 
themselves  no  greater  sins  to  answer  for. 

'  From  this  time,  during  three  months, 
we  passed  our  time  very  agreeably,  a  little^ 
too  agreeably,  perhaps,  lor  our  cnxum- 
stances ;  for  however  innocent  diversions 
may  be  in  other  respects,  they  must  be 
owned  to  be  expensive.  When  you  con- 
sider, then,  madam,  that  our  income  from 
the  curacy  was  less  than  forty  pounds  a 
year,  and  that  after  payment  of  the  debt  to 
the  rector,  and  another  to  my  aunt,  with 
the  costs  in  law  which  she  had  occasioned 
by  suing  for  it,  my  le<Tacy  was  reduced  to 
less  than  seventy  pounds,  you  will  not  won- 
der that  in  diversions,  clothes,  and  the 
common  expenses  of  life,  we  had  almost 
consumed  our  whole  stock. 

'  The  inconsiderate  manner  in  \Vnich  we 
had  lived  for  some  time,  will,  I  doubt  not,  ap- 
pear to  you  to  want  some  excuse ;  but  I 
have  none  to  make  for  it.  Two  things, 
however  now  happened,  which  occasioned 
much  serious  reflection  to  Mr.  Bennet ;  the 
one  was,  that  I  grew  near  my  time  ;  the 
other,  that  he  now  rcceiv^ed  a  letter  from 
Oxford,  demanding  the  debt  of  forty  pounds, 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  before.  The. 
former  of  these  he  made  a  pretence  of  ob 
taininga  delay  for  the  payment  of  the  latter, 
promising  in  two  months  to  jiay  off  half  thf 
debt,  by  which  means  he  obtained  a  HBrbear 
ance  during;  that  time. 
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'  I  was  now  delivered  of  a  son,  a  matter 
winch  should  in  reality  iiave  increased  our 
concern ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  us 
threat  pleasure:  greater  indeed  could  not 
iiave  been  conceived  at  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  nost  plentiful  estate;  so  entirely 
i.houn-htless  were  we,  and  so  little  forecast 
had  we  of  those  many  evils  and  distresses 
to  which  we  had  rendered  a  human  crea- 
ture, and  one  so  dear  to  us,  liable.  The 
day  of  a  christening  is  in  all  families,  I  be- 
ieve,  a  day  ol' jubilee  and  rejoicing:  and 
yet  if  we  consider  the  interest  of  that  little 
wretch  who  is  the  occasion,  how  very  little 
reason  would  the  most  sanguine  persons 
have  for  their  joy. 

'  But  though  our  eyes  were  too  weak  to 
look  Ibrward  for  the  sake  of  our  child,  we 
could  not  be  blinded  to  those  dangers  that 
immediately  threatened  ourselves.  Mr. 
Bennet  at  tiie  expiration  of  the  two  months, 
received  a  second  letter  from  Oxford,  in  a 
very  peremptoiy  style,  and  threatening  a 
suit  without  any  farther  delay.  This  alarm- 
ed us  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  my 
husband,  to  secure  his  liberty,  was  advised 
for  a  Avhile  to  shelter  himself  in  the  verge  of 
the  court. 

'  And  now,  madam,  I  am  entering  on  that 
scene  which  directly  leads  to  all  my  misery.' 

Here  siie  stopped,  and  wiped  her  eyes ; 

Rtid  then,  begging  Amelia  to  excuse  her  for 
a  iIhv  minutes,  ran  hastily  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Amelia  by  herself,  while  she  refresh- 
ed her  spirits  with  a  cordial,  to  enable  her 
ti  relate  ^vhat  follows  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Farther  continued. 

Mrs.  Bennet,  returning  into  the  room, 
made  a  short  apolog}^  for  her  absence,  and 
then  proceeded  in  the  following  words  : 

'  \Yc  now  left  our  lodgings,  and  took  a 
h-econd  floor  in  that  very  house  where  you 
now  are;  to  which  we  were  recommended  by 
the  woman  where  we  had  before  lodged,  foV 
^the  mistresses  of  both  houses  w^ere  acquaint- 
ed ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  been  all  at  the 
play  together.  To  this  new  lodging,  then, 
(such  was  our  wretched  destiny,)  we  im- 
mediately repaired,  and  were  received  by 
ISIrs.  Ellison,  (liow  can  I  bear  the  sound  of 
that  detee/.ed  n'.me,)  with  much  civility ;  she 
took  care,  how€  ver,  during  the  first  fortnight 
e/our  residence,  to  wait  upon  us  every  Mon- 
day morning  fcr  her  rent;  such  being,  it 
seems,  the  custDm  of  this  place,  which,  as  it 
vas  inhabited  jhiefly  hy  persons  in  debt  is 
not  the  region  Df  credit. 

'■  My  husbar.d,  by  the  singular  cpoodress 
of  the  rector,  who  greatly  compassionated 
his  case,  was  enabled  to  continue  in  his  cu- 
"acy,  tf.vDugh  he  could  only  do  the  duty  on 


Sundays.  He  was,  liowevcr,  sometimm 
obliged  to  iurnish  a  person  to  officiate  ai 
his  expense ;  ?o  that  our  income  was  very 
scanty,  and  tne  j)x)or  little  rcmairderof  the 
legacy  being  almost  spent,  we  were  reduced 
to  some  difficulties,  and,  what  was  worpe, 
saw  still  a  prospect  of  greater  oefore  our 
eyes. 

'  Under  ttese  circumstances,  how  agree- 
able to  poor  Mr.  Bennet  must  liave  been 
X\\e  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Ellison,  who,  when 
he  carried  her  her  rent  on  tlie  usual  day,  told 
him,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  that  he  needed 
not  to  give  liimself  the  trouble  of  such  exact 
punctuality.  She  added,  that,  if  it  was  at 
any  tim.e  inconvenient  to  bini,  he  might  pay 
her  when  he  pleased.  "  To  say  the  truth,'' 
says  she,  "  I  nevqr  was  so  much  pleased 
with  any  lodgers  in  my  Hfe. — I  am  con- 
vinced, Mr.  Bennet,  you  are  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  you  are  a  \qvv  happy  one,  too  • 
for  you  have  the  prettiest  wife  and  the  pret 
tiest  child  I  ever  saw."  These,  dear  ma 
dam,  were  tUr;  words  she  was  pleased  U) 
make  use  of;  and  I  am  sure  she  behaved  to 
me  with  such  an  appearance  of  friendship 
and  affection,  that,  as  I  could  not  perceive 
any  possil^le  views  of  interest  which  she 
could  have  in  her  professions,  I  easily  be- 
lieved them  real. 

'  There  lodged  in  the  same  liouse — O 
Mrs.  Booth!  the  blood  runs  cold  to  my  heart, 
and  should  run  cold  to  yours  when  I  name 
him : — There  lodged  in  the  same  house  a 
lord — the  lord,  indeed,  whom  I  have  since 
seen  in  your  company.  This  lord,  Mrs. 
Ellison  told  me,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
my  little  Charly :  fool  that  I  was,  and  blind 
ed  by  my  own-  passion,  which  made  me 
conceive  that  an  infant,  not  tliree  months 
old,  could  reall^^be  the  object  of  affection  to 
any  besides  a  parent ;  and  more  especially 
to  a  gay  young  fellow !  But  if  I  was  silly  in 
being  deceived,  how  wicked  was  the  w^retch 
who  deceived  me;  who  used  such  art,  and 
employed  such  pains,  such  incredible  pains, 
to  deceive  me!  he  acted  the  part  of  a  nurse 
to  my  little  infant;  he  danced  it,  he  lulled  it, 
he  kissed  it ;  declared  it  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  a  nephew  of  his,  his  favourite  sister's 
child ;  and  said  so  many  kind  and  fond 
things  of  its  beauty,  that  I  myself,  though, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  tenderest  and  fondest 
of  mothers,  scarce  carried  my  own  ideas  nf 
my  little  darling's  perfection  beyond  the 
compliments  which  he  paid  it. 

'My  lorn,  however,  perhaps  from  mo- 
desty before  my  face,  fell  far  short  of  what 
Mrs.  Ellison  reported  from  him.  And  now, 
when  she  found  the  impression  which  waw 
made  on  me  by  these  means,  she  took  every 
opportunity  of  insinuating  to  me  his  lord 
ship's  many  virtues,  his  great  goodness  to 
his  sister's  children  in  particular :  nor  did 
she  fail  to  drop  some  hints,  which  gave  wx 
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Ihi,  most  tfiinple  and  <2;rouiKlless  liopcs  of 
Mi.uii^o  consequences  iVoiii  liis  Ibiulncss  to 
iny  Cliarly. 

'  When  by  these  means,  which,  simple  as 
th(\v  may  appear,  were,  pcrhaj)s,  the  most 
arti'ul,  my  lt)rcl  had  i^aiued  S()mclhiii<r  more;, 
I  think,  than  my  esteem,  lie  took  the  surest 
method  to  conlirm  himself  in  my  allijction. 
This  was,  by  professing  the  highest  friend- 
BJiip  for  my  luisband ;  for,  as  to  myself, 
I  do  assure  you,  he  never  showed  me  more 
than  common  respect;  and  I  hope  you  will 
believe,  I  should  have  immediately  started 
and  flown  olf  if  he  had.  Poor  I  accounted 
(or  all  the  friendship  whicli  he  expressed  for 
my  husband,  and  all  the  fondness  which  he 
showed  to  my  boy,  from  the  great  pretti- 
ness  of  the  one  and  the  great  merit  of  the 
other ;  foolishly  conceiving,  that  others 
saw  with  my  eyes,  and  felt  with  my  Jieart. 
Little  did  1  dream,  that  my  own  unfortu- 
nate person  was  the  fountain  of  all  this 
lord's  goodness,  and  was  the  intended  price 
of  it. 

'  One  evening,  as  I  was  drinking  tea  with 
Mrs.  Ellison,  by  my  lord's  fire,  (a  liberty 
which  she  never  scrupled  taking  when  he 
v\  as  gone  out,)  my  little  Charly,  now  about 
half  a  year  old,  sitting  in  her  lap  ;  my  lord, 
a  xidentally,  no  doubt,  indeed  I  then  thought 
it  so,  came  in.  I  was  confounded,  and  offered 
to  go ;  but  my  lord  declared,  if  he  disturbed 
Mrs.  Ellison's  company,  as  he  phrased  it, 
he  would  himself  leave  the  room.  When  I 
was  thus  prevailed  on  to  keep  my  seat,  my 
brd  immediately  took  my  little  baby  into 
his  lap,  and  gave  it  some  tea  there,  not  a 
little  at  the  expense  of  his  embroidery ;  for 
he  was  very  richly  dressed :  indeed,  he  was 
as  fine  a  figure  as  perhaps  ever  was  seen. 
His  behaviour,  on  this  occasion,  gave  me 
many  ideas  in  his  favour.  I  thought  he 
discovered  good  sense,  good  nature,  conde- 
scension, and  other  good  qualities,  by  the 
fondness  he  sliowed  to  my  child,  and  the 
contempt  he  seemed  to  express  for  his  fine- 
ry, which  so  greatly  became  him ;  for  I  can- 
not deny,  but  that  he  was  the  handsomest 
and  genteelest  person  in  the  world ;  though 
such  considerations  advanced  him  not  a  step 
in  my  favour. 

'  My  husband  now  returned  from  church, 
(for  this  happened  on  a  Sunday,)  and  was, 
by  my  lord's  particular  desire,  ushered  into 
the  room.  My  lord  received  him  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  and  with  many  professions 
of  esteem  ;  which,  he  said,  he  had  conceiv- 
ed from  Mrs.  Ellison's  representations  of  his 
merit.  He  thea  proceeded  to  mention  the 
h'/ing  which  was  detained  from  my  husband, 
of  which  Mrs.  Ellison  had  likewise  informed 
h.m;  and  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  no 
riifficult  matter  to  obtam  a  restoration  of  it, 
By  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  who  Avas  his 
par'icular  friend,  and  )  whos  he  would 
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take  an  immediate  opportunity  of  njenllwr,- 
ing  it.  This,  at  last,  he  determined  to  co 
the  very  next  day ;  when  lie  invited  us  Ixtth 
to  dinner,  wiiere  we  were  to  be  acquair  led 
with  his  lordshii)'s  success. 

'  My  lord  now  insisted  on  my  husband's 
staying  supper  with  him,  witliDut  taking 
any  notice  oi'me;  but  Mrs.  Elliscm  declared 
he  should  not  part  man  and  wile;  and  th.':t 
she  herself  would  stay  with  me.  Tlie  n.o- 
tion  was  too  agreeable  to  rnc  to  be  rejcctr<. ; 
and,  except  the  little  time  I  retired  to  j>,.t 
my  child  to  bed,  we  sj)ent  together  the  most 
agreeable  evening  imagin.able ;  nor  was  it, 
I  Delieve,  easy  to  decide,  whether  Mr.  Ben- 
net  or  myself  were  most  delighted  with  luii 
lordship  and  Mrs.  Ellison ;  but  this  I  assure 
you,  the  generosity  of  the  one,  and  the  ex- 
treme civility  and  kindness  of  the  other, 
were  the  subjects  of  our  conversation  all  the 
ensuing  night,  during  which  we  neithej-  of 
us  closed  our  eyes. 

'  The  next  day  at  dinner,  my  lord  ac- 
quainted us,  that  he  had  prevailed  with  the 
bishop  to  write  to  the  clergyman  in  the 
country;  indeed,  he  told  us  that  he  had 
engaged  the  bishop  to  be  very  warm  in  our 
interest,  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  suc- 
cess. This  threw  us  both  into  a  flow  of 
spirits ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bennet, 
at  Mrs.  Ellison's  request,  which  was  second- 
ed by  his  lordship,  related  the  history  of  our 
Hves,  from  our  first  acquaintance.  My  lord 
seemed  much  affected  with  some  tender 
scenes,  which,  as  no  man  could  better  feel, 
so  none  could  better  describe  than  my  hui- 
band.  When  he  had  finished,  my  lord  beg- 
ged pardon  for  mentionmg  an  occurrence 
which  gave  him  such  a  particular  concern, 
as  it  had  disturbed  that  delicious  state  ui 
happiness  in  which  we  had  lived  at  our  for- 
mer lodging. 

'  "  It  would  be  ungenerous,"  said  he,  "  to 
rejoice  at  an  accident,  which  though  jt 
brought  me  fortunately  acquainted  with  t\vo 
of  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world, 
was  yet  at  the  expense  of  your  mutual  fe- 
licity. This  circumstance,  I  mean,  is  your 
debt  at  Oxford  :  pray  liow  doth  that  stand  ? 
I  am  resolved  it  shall  never  disturb  your 
happiness  liereafter."  At  these  w^^rds,  the 
tears  burst  from  my  poor  husband's  eyes  ; 
and  in  an  ecstacy  of  gratitude,  he  cried  out, 
"  Your  lordship  overcomes  me  with  gene- 
rosity. If  you  go  on  in  this  manner,  both 
my  wife's  gratitude  and  mine  must  be  bank- 
rupt." He  then  acquainted  my  lord  with 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  received  as- 
surances from  him  -.hat  the  debt  should 
never  trouble  him.  My  husband  was  again 
breaking  out  into  the  warmest  expressions 
of  gratitude ;  but  my  lord  stopped  him 
short,  saying,  "  If  you  have  any  obligation, 
it  is  to  my  little  Charly  here,  from  whose 
little  innocent  smiles  I  have  receivet'  more 
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thun  tlic  value  of  this  trifling  debt  in  j)lc;i- 
aure."  I  lor^ot  to  tell  you,  liuit  wiien  1  ol- 
fcred  to  leave  the  room  after  dinner,  upon 
wy  child's  account,  my  lord  would  not  suf- 
fer me,  b»it  ordered  the  child  to  be  brought 
to  me.  He  now  took  it  out  of  my  arms, 
p'.'>ced  it  upon  his  own  knee,  and  fed  it  with 
EOjoe  fruit  from  the  dessert.  In  short,  it 
■■-yuld  be  more  tedious  to  you  than  myself, 
to  relate  the  thousand  little  tendernesses  lie 
showed  to  the  child.  He  gave  it  many 
baubles  ;  amongst  the  rest  was  a  coral, 
worth  at  least  three  pounds  ;  and  when  my 
husband  was  confined  near  a  fortnight  to 
his  chamber  with  a  cold,  he  visited  the  child 
every  day,  (for  to  this  infiint's  account  were 
all  the  visits  placed  ;)  and  seldom  failed  of 
accompanying  his  visit  with  a  present  to  the 
little  thing. 

'  Here,  Mrs.  Booth,  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning a  doubt  which  hath  often  arisen  in 
my  mind,  since  I  have  been  enougli  mistress 
of  mayself  to  reflect  on  this  liorrid  train 
which  was  laid  to  blow  up  my  innocence. 
Wicked  and  barbarous  it  was  to  the  highest 
degree,  without  any  question  ;  but  my  doubt 
IS,  whether  the  art  or  folly  of  it  be  the  more 
conspicuous,  for  however  delicate  and  re- 
fined the  art  must  be  allowed  to  have  been, 
the  folly,  I  think,  must  upon  a  fair  examina- 
tion, appear  no  less  astonishing ;  for  to  kjy 
all  considerations  of  cruelty  and  crime  out 
of  the  case,  what  a  foolish  bargain  doth  the 
man  make  for  himself,  who  ])urchases  so 
poor  a  pleasure  at  so  high  a  price  ! 

'  We  had  lived  near  three  weeks  with  as 
much  freedom  as  if  we  had  been  all  of  the 
same  family  ;  when,  one  afternoon,  my  lord 
proposed  to  my  husband  to  ride  down  him- 
self to  solicit  the  surrender  ;  for  he  said  the 
bishop  had  received  an  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer from  the  parson,  and  had  writ  a  second 
letter  more  pressing;  which  his  lordship 
now  promised  us  to  strengthen  by  one  of  his 
own  that  my  husband  was  to  carry  with 
him.  Mr.  Bennet  agreed  to  tliis  pi-oposal 
with  great  thankfulness :  and  the  next  day 
was  appointed  for  his  journey.  The  dis- 
tance was  near  seventy  miles. 

'  My  husband  set  out  on  his  journey ;  and 
lie  had  scarce  leil  me  before  Mrs.  Ellison 
came  into  my  room,  and  endeavoured  to 
comfort  me  in  his  absence  ;  to  say  the  truth, 
though  he  Avas  to  be  from  me  but  a  few 
days,  and  the  purpose  of  his  cooing  Avas  to 
fix  our  happiness  on  a  sound  foundation  for 
all  our  future  days,  I  could  scarce  support 
my  spirits  under  this  first  separation.  But 
though  I  then  thought  Mrs.  Ellison's  inten- 
tions to  DC  most  kind  aiul  friendly,  yet  the 
means  sne  used  were  utterly  ineflectual,  and 
appeared  to  me  injudicious.  Instead  of 
v;oi)thing  my  uneas:ness,  which  is  always 
,hc  first  physic  to  be  given  to  grief,  she  rai- 
led me  upon  it,  and  tegar  to  talk  in  a  very 


unusual  style  of  gnyety,  in  which  she  treatea 
conjugal  love  with  much  ridicule. 

'1  gave  her  to  understand,  (hat  siie  dis- 
pleased me  by  this  discourse;  but  she  soon 
ibund  means  to  give  such  a  turn  to  it,  aa 
made  merit  of  all  she  had  said.  And  now, 
when  she  had  worked  me  into  a  good  Jm- 
mour,  she  made  a  proposal  to  me,  which  1 
at  first  rejected  ;  but  at  last  fiitally, — too 
fatally  sufiered  myself  to  be  over  jier.suaded. 
This  was  to  go  to  a  masquerade  at  llane- 
lagh,  lor  which  my  lord  had  furnished  her 
with  tickets.' 

At  these  words  Amelia  turned  pale  as 
death,  and  hastily  begged  her  iriend  to  give 
lier  a  glass  of  water,  some  air,  or  any  thing 
Mrs.  Bennet  having  thrown  open  the  win- 
dow and  procured  the  water,  wliich  pre- 
vented Amelia  from  fainting,  looked  at  her 
with  much  tenderness,  and  cried,  '  I  do  not 
wonder,  my  dear  madam,  that  you  are 
affected  with  my  mentioning  tliat  fatal 
masquerade ;  since  I  firmly  beheve  the  same 
ruin  was  intended  for  you  at  the  same 
place.  Tlie  apprehension  of  which  occa- 
sioned the  letter  I  sent  you  this  morning, 
and  all  the  trial  of  your  patience  which  1 
have  made  since.' 

Amelia  gave  her  a  tender  embrace,  w^ith 
many  expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude ; 
assured  her  she  had  pretty  well  recovered 
her  spirits,  and  begged  her  to  continue  her 
story ;  which  Mrs.  Bennet  then  did.  How- 
ever, as  our  readers  may  likewise  be  glad 
to  recover  their  spirits  also,  we  shall  here 
put  an  end  to  the  chapter. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Stonj  further  conlinved. 

Mrs.  Bennet  proceeded  thus  : 
'I  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  a  - 
company  Mrs.  Ellison  to  the  masquerade. 
Here,  I  must  confess,  the  pleasantness  ol 
the  place,  the  variety  of  the  dresses,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  gave  me  much  deliglit, 
and  raised  my  fimcy  to  the  highest  pitch 
As  I  was  entirely  voi^l  of  all  suspicion,  m\ 
mind  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  pleasure  onlv 
filled  my  thoughts.  Innocence,  it  is  true, 
possessed  my  heart;  but  it  was  innocence 
unguarded,  intoxicated  with  foolish  desires, 
and  liable  to  every  temptation.  During  the 
first  two  hours,  we  had  many  trifling  ad- 
ventures not  worth  remembering.  At 
length  my  lord  joined  us,  and  continued 
with  mf  all  the  evening ;  and  we  danced 
several  apnces  together. 

'  I  need  not,  I  believe,  tell  you,  madam, 
iiow  enijasing  his  conversation  is.  I  wish  1 
could  with  truth  say,  I  was  not  pleased  with 
it,  or,  at  least,  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  pleased 
with  it.  But  I  will  disguise  nothing  from 
you;  I  now  began  to  discover  thai  he  had 
some  affection  for  n^e  ;  but  he  had  already 
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!oo  firm  a  footini;  in  my  esteem,  lo  make 
the  (liscovorv  shoclviiiii;.  I  will — I  will  own 
the  truth;  I  was  deliirl  tod  with  i)(nT.civinir 
a  passion  in  him,  which  I  was  not  miwillini^ 
to  think  Ijo  liad  Irom  t'lo  bcginnin<j^,  and  lo 
derive  iiis  having  concealed  it  so  long  from 
his  awe  of  my  virtue,  and  his  respect  to  my 
understanding.  I  assure  you,  madam,  at 
the  same  time,  my  intentions  were  never  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  innocence.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  delicacy  of  his  passion ; 
and  in  the  foolish,  thoughtless  turn  of  mind 
in  which  I  then  was,  I  fancied  I  niight  irive 
some  very  distant  encouragement  to  such  a 
passion  in  such  a  man,  with  the  utmost 
safety  ;  that  I  might  indulge  my  vanity  and 
mterest  at  once,  without  being  guilty  of  the 
least  injury. 

'  I  know  Mrs.  Booth  will  condemn  all 
these  thoughts,  and  I  condemn  them  no  less 
myself;  for  it  is  now  my  steadfast  opinion, 
that  the  woman  who  drives  up  the  least  out- 
worlv  of  her  virtue,  doth,  in  that  very  mo- 
ment, betray  the  citadel. 

'  About  two  o'clock  we  returned  home, 
and  found  a  very  handsome  collation  pro- 
vided for  us.  I  was  asked  to  partake  of  it ; 
and  I  did  not,  I  could  not  refuse.  I  was  not, 
however,  entirely  void  of  all  suspicion,  an(] 
I  made  many  resolutions ;  one  of  which 
was,  not  to  drink  a  drop  more  than  my 
usual  stint.  This  w\as,  at  the  utmost,  little 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  small  punch. 

'  I  adhered  strictly  to  my  quantity ;  but 
m  the  quality,  I  am  convinced,  I  was  de- 
ceived; for,  before  I  left  the  room,  I  found 
mv  head  giddy.  What  the  villain  gai>e  me 
1  knnv  not;  but  besides  being  intoxicated, 
I  perceived  effects  from  it  which  are  not  to 
be  described. 

'  Here,  madam,  I  must  draw  a  curtain 
over  the  residue  of  that  fatal  night.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  it  involved  me  in  the  most  dread- 
ful ruin ;  a  ruin  to  which,  I  can  truly  say, 
I  never  consented  :  and  of  which  I  was 
scarce  conscious,  when  the  villanous  man 
avowed  it  to  my  face  in  the  morning. 

'  Thus  I  have  deduced  my  story  to  the 
most  horrid  period;  hap])y  had  I  been,  had 
this  been  the  period  of  my  life  ;  but  I  was 
reserved  for  greater  miseries ;  but  before  I 
enter  on  them,  I  will  mention  something 
very  remarkable,  with  which  I  was  now  ac- 
quainted, and  that  will  show  there  was  no- 
thing of  accident  which  had  befallen  me ; 
hut  that  all  was  tlie  effect  of  a  long,  regu- 
lar, premeditated  design. 

'  lou  may  remember,  madam,  I  told  you 
that  we  were  recommended  to  Mrs.  Ellison 
by  ".he  woman  at  whose  house  we  had  be- 
fore lodged.     This  woman,  it  seems,  was  j 
one  of  my  lord's  pimps,  and  had  before  in-  [ 
troduced  mc  to  hi.-i  lordship's  notice.  j 

'  Yon  are  to  knyx  then,  madam,  that  this  [ 
f-'.am,  this  lord,  now  confessed  to  me,  that ! 


he  had  first  seen  me  in  the  galitry  at  tne 
oratorio;  whither  I  had  gone  with  tickets, 
with  which  the  woman  where  I  first  lod<red, 
had  presented  me,  ami  which  were,  it  seems, 
purchaseci  by  my  lord.  Here  I  first  met 
the  vile  betrayer,  who  was  disguised  in  a 
rug  coat,  and  a  patch  upon  liis  face. 

At  these  words,  Amelia  cried,  '  O,  gra- 
cious lieavens  !'  and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 
Mrs.  Jiennet,  with  proper  applications, 
brought  her  back  to  life;  and  then  Amelia 
acquainted  her,  that  she  herself  had  first 
seen  the  same  ])erson  in  the  same  place,  and 
in  the  same  disguise.  '  O,  Mrs.  Bennct!' 
cried  she,  '  how  ami  indebted  to  you ! 
what  words,  what  thanks,  what  actions  can 
demonstrate  the  gratitude  of  my  senti- 
ments !  I  look  upon  you,  and  always  shall 
look  upon  you,  as  my  preserver  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  I  w^as  fall- 
ing into  the  same  ruin  which  you  have  so 
generously,  so  kindly,  and  so  nobly  disclosed 
for  my  sake.' 

Here  the  two  ladies  compared  notes  ;  and 
it  appeared,  that  his  lordship's  behaviour  at 
the  oratorio  had  been  alike  to  both;  thatJw 
had  made  use  of  the  very  same  words,  the 
very  same  actions  to  Amelia,  which  he  had 
practised  over  before  on  poor  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Bennet.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
strange,  that  neither  of  them  could  after 
wards  recollect  him ;  but  so  it  was.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  force  of  disi.";uise, 
the  very  short  time  that  either  of  them  was 
with  him  at  this  first  interview,  and  the  very 
little  curiosity  that  must  have  been  suppos- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  together  with 
the  amusement  in  which  they  were  then  en- 
gaged, all  w^onder  will,  I  apprehend,  cease. 
Amelia,  however,  now  declared,  she  remem- 
bered his  voice  and  features  perfectly  well ; 
and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  he  was  the 
same  person.  She  then  accounted  for  his 
not  having  visited  in  the  afternoon,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  from  her  declared  reso- 
lutions to  Mrs.  Ellison  not  to  see  him.  She 
now  burst  forth  into  some  very  satirical  in- 
vectives against  that  lady,  and  declared  she 
had  the  art,  as  well  as  the  wickedness,  of 
the  devil  himself. 

]Many  congratulations  noAV  passed  from 
Mrs.  Bennet  to  Amelia,  which  were  return- 
ed with  the  most  liearty  acknowledgments 
from  that  lady.  But,  instead  of  fillincr  our 
paper  with  these,  we  shall  pursue  Mrs.  Ben- 
net's  story  ;  whi  ch  she  resumed,  as  we  shxili 
find  in  the  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Farther  cotitinualion. 

'  No  sooner,'  said  Mrr,.  Bennet,  contmu 
ing  lier  story,  'was  my  loid  departed,  tlim 
Mrs.  Ellison  came  to  me.     She  behaved  iii 
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?.jch  a  manner  when  slic  became  acquaint- 
ed witli  what  id  passed.;  tlial  tlunigh  1  was 
at  first  satisiieii  ol"  licr  guilt,  she  began  to 
stagger  my  opinion ;  and,  at  ength,  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  acquit  her.  She  raved 
hkc  a  mad  woman  against  my  lord,  swore 
ho  shoulil  not  stay  a  moment  in  her  house, 
and  that  she  would  never  speak  toljim  more. 
In  short,  had  she  been  the  most  innocent 
woman  in  the  world,  she  could  not  have 
spoke  nor  acted  any  otherwise,  nor  could 
she  liave  vented  more  wrath  and  indigna- 
:']on  against  the  betrayer. 

'  That  part  of  lier  denunciation  of  ven- 
geance which  concerned  my  lord's  leaving 
the  house,  she  vowed  should  be  executed 
immediately  ;  but  then,  seeming  to  recollect 
herself,  she  said,  "  Consider,  my  dear  child, 
it  is  for  your  sake  alone  I  speak ;  will  not 
such  a  proceeding  give  some  suspicioji  to 
your  husband  ?"  I  answered.  That  1  valued 
not  that;  that  I  was  resolved  to, inform  my 
husband  of  all,  the  moment  I  saw  him. ;  with 
many  expressions  of  detestation  of  myself, 
and  an  mdiflerence  for  life,  and  for  every 
thing  else. 

'  Mrs.  Ellison,  however,  found  means  to 
sooth  me,  and  to  satisfy  me  with  my  own 
innocence  ;  a  point  in  which,  I  believe,  we 
are  all  easily  convinced.  In  short,  I  was 
i>ersuaded  to  acquit  both  myself  and  lier,  to 
lay  tl  e  whole  guilt  upon  my  lord,  and  to  re- 
soivo  to  conceal  it  from  my  husband. 

'  That  whole  day  I  confined  myself  to  my 
chamber,  and  saw  no  person  but  Mrs.  Elli- 
son. I  Avas,  indeed,  ashamed  to  look  any 
one  in  the  face.  Happily  for  me  my  lord 
went  into  the  country  without  attempting  to 
come  near  me  ;  for  I  believe  his  sight  would 
liave  driven  me  to  madness. 

"'  The  next  day,  I  told  Mrs.  Ellison,  that 
I  was  resolved  to  leave  her  lodgings  the 
moment  my  lord  came  to  town ;  not  on  lier 
account,  (for  I  realiy  inclined  to  think  her 
innocent,)  but  on  my  lord's,  whose  face  1 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  never  more  to  be- 
hold. She  told  me,  I  had  no  reason  to  quit 
her  house  on  that  score ;  for  that  my  lord 
himself  had  left  her  lodgings  that  mornin*>-, 
m  resentment,  she  believed,  of  the  abuses 
whicli  she  had  cast  on  him  the  day  before. 

'  This  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  lier 
innocence  ;  nor  hath  she,  from  that  day  to 
tJiis,  till  my  acquaintance  with  you,  madam, 
done  any  thing  to  forfeit  my  opinion.  On 
tiie  contraiy,  1  owe  her  many  good  offices ; 
amongst  the  rest  I  liave  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  from  my 
lord,  which  I  know^  was  owinix  to  her  solici- 
iations  ;  lor  she  is  not  void  of  generosity  or 
go<"»d-nature  ;  though,  by  what  I  have  lately 
seen,  I  am  convinced  she  was  the  cause  of 
my  ruin,  and  hath  endeavoured  to  lay  the 
Karne  snares  for  you. 

'  Uut  to  return  to  my  melancholy  story. 


Myhusband  returned  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  I  met  him  with  an  agiiation  of  mine 
not  to  DC  described.  Perhaps  the  fatigue 
which  he  had  undergone  in  his  journey,  and 
his  dissatisfaction  at  his  ill  success,  prevent- 
ed his  taking  notice  of  what  1  feared  way 
too  visilie.  All  his  liopes  were  entirely 
frustrated;  the  clergyman  had  not  received 
the  bishop's  letter;  and  as  to  my  lord's,  he 
treated  it  with  derision  and  contempt.  Tired 
as  he  was,  Mr.  Bennet  would  not  sit  down 
till  he  had  inquired  for  my  lord,  intending 
to  go  and  j)ay  liis  compliments.  Poor  man  > 
he  little  suspected  that  he  had  deceived  him, 
as  I  have  since  known,  concerning  the  bi- 
shop ;  much  less  did  he  suspect  any  other 
injury.  But  the  lord — the  villain,  was  irone 
out  of  town,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  post- 
pone all  his  gratitude. 

'  Mr.  Bennet  returned  to  town  late  on  the 
Saturday  niglit, — nevertheless  lie  performed 
his  duty  at  church  the  next  day ;  but  I  re- 
fused to  go  with  him.  Tliis,  I  think,  "was 
the  first  refusal  I  was  guilty  of  since  our 
marriage  :  but  I  was  become  so  miserable, 
that  his  presence,  which  had  been  the  source 
of  all  my  happiness,  was  become  my  bane. 
I  will  not  say  I  hated  to  see  him ;  but  I  can 
say  I  w\as  ashamed,  indeed  afraid,  to  look 
him  in  the  face.  I  was  conscious  of  I  kne^v 
not  what. — Guilt,  I  hope, it  cannot  be  called.' 

'  I  hope  not,  nay,  I  think  not,'  cries 
Amelia. 

'Myhusband,'  c(mtinued  Mrs.  Bennet. 
'  perceived  my  dissatisfaction,  and  imputed 
it  to  his  ill  success  in  the  country.  I  was 
pleased  with  this  self-delusicm ;  and  yet, 
when  I  fairly  compute  the  agtmies  I  suffered 
at  his  endeavours  to  comfort  me  on  that 
head,  I  paid  most  severely  for  it.  O,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Booth  !  happy  is  the  deceived 
party  between  true  lovers,  and  wretched  in- 
deed is  the  author  of  the  deceit. 

'In  this  wretched  condition  I  passed  a 
whole  week^  the  most  miserable,  I  think,  o! 
my  whole  life,  endeavouring  to  humour  my 
husband's  delusion,  and  to  conceal  my  own 
tortures  ;  but  I  had  reason  to  fear  1  could 
not  succeed  lonu ;  for  on  the  Saturday  night 
I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  his  beha- 
viour to  me.  He  went  to  bed  in  an  appa 
rent  ill-humour,  turned  sullenly  Irom  me  ; 
and  if  I  offered  at  any  endearments,  he  gave 
me  only  peevish  answers. 

'  After  a  restless  turbulent  night,  lie  rose 
early  on  Sunday  morning  and  walked  down 
stairs.  I  expected  his  return  to  breakfast, 
but  was  soon  informed  by  the  maid  that  he 
was  gone  forth  ;  and  that  it  was  no  more 
than  seven  o'clock.  All  this,  you  may  be- 
lieve, madam,  alarmed  me.  1  saw  plainl** 
he  had  discovered  the  fata,  secret,  though 
by  wh?.*  means  I  could  not  divine.  Tlie 
state  of  my  mind  was  very  little  short  of 
madness.     Sometimes  I  thought  of  running 
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RW«y  frcm  inv  injurcJ  husbann,  and  some- 
times of  uuuintr  ail  end  to  my  lili*. 

'In  tlie  niiiist  of  sucli  ])crturbations,  I 
ypvMit    *he  day.     My  husband   returned  in 

I  lie    evcuiniT. O,    Heavens  !  can   1    de- 

Bcribe  what  Ibhowod  ? It  is  impossible  ; 

1  aliall  sink  under  liie  relation. He  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  lace  as  white  as  a 
Bheet,  his  lips  trcnd)lin<r,  and  his  eyes  red  as 
coals  of  (ire,  and  startinu;  as  it  were  from 

his  head -"  Molly,"  cries   lie,   throwin/r 

himselt'into  his  chair,  "are  you  well  .^" ■ 

Good  Heavens  !  says  I,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ? indeed,   I  cannot  say  I  am  well. 

"  No  !"  says  he, -starting  from  bis  chair, 

"  false  monster,  you  liave  betrayed  me,  de- 
stroyed mo,  you  have  ruined  your  hus- 
band I"  Then  looking  like  a  fury,  he 
snatched  off  a  large  book  from  the  table, 
and  with  the  malice  of  a  madman,  threw  it 
nt  my  head,  and  knocked  me  down  back- 
wards. He  then  caught  me  up  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  me  with  most  extravagant  ten- 
derness; then  looking  me  steadfastly  in  the 
face  for  several  moments,  the  tears  gushed 
in  a  torrent  from  his  eyes,  and  with  his  ut- 
most violence  he  threw  me  again  on  the 
floor  ; — kicked  me,  stamped  upon  me.  I 
believe,  indeed,  his  intent  was  to  kill  me, 
and  I  believe  he  thought  lie  had  accom- 
plished it. 

'  I  lay  on  the  ground  for  some  minutes,  1 
beLeve,  deprived  of  my  senses.  When  I 
recovered  myself,  I  found  my  husband  ly- 
ing by  my  side  on  his  face,  and  the  blood 
running  from  him.  It  seems,  when  he 
thought  he  had  despatched  me,  he  ran  his 
head  with  all  his  force  against  a  chest  of 
drawers  which  stood  in  the  room,  and  gave 
himself  a  dreadful  wound  in  his  head. 
,  '  I  tjan  truly  say,  1  felt  not  the  least  resent- 
ment for  the  usage  I  had  received  ;  I  thought 
I  deserved  it  all  ;  though,  indeed,  I  little 
ijuessed  what  he  had  sutFered  from  me.  I 
now  used  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to 
him  to  compose  himself;  and  endeavoured, 
with  my  feeble  arms,  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground.  At  length,  he  broke  from  me,  and 
springing  from  the  ground,  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  Avhen,  looking  wildly  at  me,  he 
cried, — "  Go  from  me,  Molly.  I  beseech 
you,  leave  me,  I  would  not  kill  you." — He 
then  discovered  to  me — O,  Mrs.  JBooth  !  can 
you  guess  it  ? — I  was  indeed  po.luted  by  the 
villain — I  had  infected  my"  husband. — O 
Heavens  !  why  do  I  live  to  relate  any  thing 
so  horrid — I  will  not,  I  cannot  yet  survivt* 
It.  I  cannot  forgive  myself.  Heaven  can- 
not ffTgive  me  !' 

Here  she  3ccame  inarticulate  with  the 
violence  of  her  grief,  and  tell  presently  into 
Puch  agonies,  that  the  atlrighted  Amelia 
hcuar.  to  caf.  aloud  for  some  assistance. 
L'por  this,  a  maid-servant  came  up,  who 
tceinc:  her  mistress  iu  a  violent  convulsion 


fit,  presently  Bcrcamcd  out  she  was  dead. 
Upon  which  one  of  the  other  sex  made  his 
appearance;  and  who  should  this  be  bu, 
the  honest  sergeant  ?  whose  countenance 
soon  made  it  evident,  that  thouij'h  a  Moldier, 
and  a  brave  one  too, he  was  not  the  least  con- 
cerned of  all  the  company  on  tiiis  occasion. 

The  reader,  if  he  liath  been  acquainted 
with  scenes  of  this  kind,  very  well  knows 
tliat  Mrs.  linnet,  in  the  usual  time,  return- 
c(\  again  to  the  possession  of  lier  voice  ;  the 
first  use  of  which  she  made,  was  to  express 
her  astonishment  at  the  presence  of  the 
sergeant,  and,  with  a  frantic  air,  to  inquire 
who  he  was. 

The  maid  concluding  that  her  mistres? 
was  not  yet  returned  to  her  senses,  answer- 
ed, '  Why,  'tis  my  master,  madam.  Hea- 
ven preserve  your  senses,  madam. — Lord, 
sir,  my  mistress  must  be  very  bad  not  to 
know  you.' 

W^hat  Atkinson  thought  at  this  instant,  I 
will  not  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  he  looked  not 
over-wise.  He  attempted  twice  to  take  hold 
of  Mrs.  Bennet's  hand;  but  she  withdrew 
it  hastily,  and  presently  after  rising  up  from 
her  chair,  she  declared  herself  pretty  well 
again,  and  desired  Atkinson  and  the  maid 
to  withdraw.  Both  of  whom  presently  obey- 
ed ;  the  sergeant  appearing  by  his  counte- 
nance to  want  comfort  almost  as  much  as 
the  lady  did  to  whose  assistance  he  had  been 
summoned. 

It  is  a  good  maxim  to  trust  a  person  en- 
tirely or  not  at  all ;  for  a  secret  is  often  in- 
nocently blabbed  o.it  by  those  who  know 
but  half  of  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  maid's 
speech  communicated  a  suspicion  to  the 
mind  of  Amelia,  which  the  behaviour  of  the 
sergeant  did  not  tend  to  remove  ;  what  that 
is,  the  sagacious  readers  may  likewise  pro- 
bably suggest  to  themselves ;  if  not,  they 
must  wait  our  time  for  disclosinsr  it.  We 
shall  now  resume  the  history  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  who,  after  many  apologies,  proceeded 
to  the  matters  in  the  next  ciiapter 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  conclusion  of  J\Irs.  BenneVs  histoTy. 

'  W  HEN  I  became  sensible,' cries  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  '  of  the  njury  I  had  done  my  husband,, 
I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  embracing  bia^ 
knees,  while  I  bathed  them  with  my  tears,  1: 
begged  a  patient  hearing,  declarino;,  if  ht 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  I  should  say,  1' 
would  become  a  willing    /ictim  of  his  re- 
sentment.    I  said,  and  I  said  truly,  that  it  1' 
owed  my  death  that  instant  to  his  hands,  I 
should  have  no  other  terror,  but  of  the  faT;« 
consequence  which  it  might  produce  to  bin. 
self. 

'  He  seemed  a  little  pacified,  an;l  bid  ni< 
say  whatever  I  pleased. 

'Z  K 
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'I  then  mive  him  a  faithful  relation  of  all 
that  had  h;ipi)eiied.  He  heard  nie  with 
great  attention,  and  at  the  concluyion  cried, 
with  a  deep  sigh — "O  Molly!  1  believe  it 
all. — You  must  have  been  betrayed,  as  you 
tell  me ;  you  could  not  be  guilty  of  such 
baseness,  such  cruelty,  such  ingratitude." — 
He  then — O  !  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
behaviour — heexpressedsuch  kindness, such 
tenderncbs,  such  concern,  ibr  the  manner  in 
Jrhich  he  hail  used  me — 1  cannot  dwell  on 
this  scene — 1  shall  relapse — you  must  ex- 
cuse me.' 

Amelia  begged  her  to  omit  any  thing 
wliich  so  affected  her ;  and  slie  proceeded 
thus : 

'  My  husband,  who  was  more  convinced 
than  I  was  of  Mrs.  Ellison's  guilt,  declared 
lie  would  not  sleep  that  night  in  her  house. 
He  then  went  out  to  see  for  a  lodging;  he 
gave  me  all  the  money  he  had,  and  lel't  me 
to  pay  her  bill,  and  put  up  the  clothes,  tell- 
ing me,  if  I  had  not  money  enough,  I  might 
leave  the  clothes  as  a  pledge  ;  but  he  could 
wot  answer  for  liimselij  if  he  saw  tlie  face  of 
Mrs.  Ellison. 

'  Words  can  scarce  express  the  beha- 
viour of  that  artful  woman,  it  was  so  kind 
and  so  generous.  She  said,  she  did  not 
blame  my  husband's  resentment,  nor  could 
she  expect  any  other,  but  that  he  and  all  the 
world  should  censure  her — That  she  hated 
her  house  ahiK)st  as  much  as  we  did,  and 
detested  her  cousin,  it"  possible,  more.  In 
fine,  she  said,  I  might  leave  my  clothes 
there  that  evening;  but  that  she  would  send 
them  to  us  the  next  morning.  That  she 
Hcorned  the  thought  of  detaining  them ; 
and  as  for  the  paltry  debt,  we  might  pay  her 
whenever  we  pleased ;  f.^:  to  do  iier  justice, 
with  all  her  vices,  she  hath  some  good  in  her.' 

'  Some  good  in  her,  indeed  1'  cried  Ame- 
lia, with  great  indignation. 

'  We  were  scarce  settled  in  our  new  lodg- 
ings,' continued  Mrs.  Bennet,  '  wiien  my 
husband  began  to  complain  of  a  pain  in  his 
/nside.  He  told  ne,  he  feared  he  had  done 
himself  some  injury  in  liis  rage,  and  had 
burst  somethino;  \vithin  him.  As  to  the  odi- 
o-us — I  cannot  bear  the  thought,  the  great 
skill  of  the  surgeon  soon  entirely  cured  him ; 
but  his  other  complaint,  instead  of  yielding 
to  any  application,  grew  still  worse  and 
worse,  nor  ever  ended  till  it  brought  him 
•".o  his  grave. 

'  O,  Mrs.  Booth !  could  I  liave  been  cer- 
tain that  I  had  occasioned  this,  however  in- 
nocently 1  had  occasioned  it,  I  could  never 
have  survived  it;  but  the  surgeon  who  open- 
ed him  after  his  death,  assured  me,  that  he 
died  of  v/hat  they  called  a  po'ypus  in  his 
fieart,  and  that  nothing  which  had  happened 
on  account  of  me  was  in  the  least  the  occa- 
-aion  of  it. 

•  I  iiave   however,  related  the  affair  truly 


to  you.  The  first  cotfupiaint  I  ever  heard 
of  the  kind,  was  within  a  day  or  two  after 
we  left  Mrs.  Ellison's  ;  and  this  complaint 
remained  till  his  death,  which  mifi-ht  induce 
him  perhaps  to  attribute  his  death  to  another 
cause;  but  the  surgeon,  who  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  eminence,  hath  always  declared 
the  contrary  to  me,  with  the  most  positive 
certainty;  and  this  opinion  hath  been  my 
only  comfort. 

'  When  my  husband  died,  which  wa^ 
about  ten  weeks  after  we  quitted  Mrs.  Elli- 
son's, of  whom  I  had  then  a  diiierent  opinion 
from  what  I  have  now,  I  was  left  in  t[>e 
most  wretched  condition  imaginable.  I  be- 
lieve, madam,  she  showed  you  my  letter. 
Indeed,  she  did  every  thing  for  me  at  that 
time  which  I  could  have  expected  irom  the 
best  of  friends.  She  supplied  me  wiih  money 
from  her  own  pocket,  Uy  which  means  I  was 
preserved  from  a  distress  in  which  1  must 
have  otherwise  inevitably  perished. 

'  Her  kindness  to  me  in  tJiis  season  of  dis- 
tress prevailed  on  me  to  return  again  to  her 
house.  Why,  indeed,  should  I  have  refused 
an  otier  so  very  convenient  for  me  to  accepi, 
and  which  seemed  so  generous  in  lier  tc 
make?  Here  I  lived  a  very  retired  life,  with 
my  little  babe,  seeing  no  company  but  Mrs. 
Ellison  herself  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  year. 
At  last,  Mrs.  Ellison  brought  me  a  parcl> 
ment  from  my  lord,  in  which  he  had  settled 
upon  me,  at  her  instance,  as  she  told  me, 
and  as  I  believe  it  was,  an  annuitv  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  'lliis  was, 
I  think,  the  very  first  time  she  had  men- 
tioned his  hateful  name  to  me  since  my  re- 
turn to  her  house.  And  she  now^  prevailed 
u{)on  me,  though  I  assure  you  not  without 
much  difficulty,  to  suifer  him  to  execute  the 
deed  in  my  presence. 

'  I  will  not  describe  our  interview — I  am 
not  able  to  describe  it,  and  I  have  ol\en 
wondered  how  I  found  spii'its  to  support  iL 
This  I  will  say  for  him,  that,  if  he  was  not 
a  real  penitent,  no  man  alive  could  act  the 
part  better. 

'  Besides  resentment,  I  had  another  mo- 
tive of  my  backwardness  to  agree  to  such  a 
meeting ;  and  this  was — fear.  I  apprehend- 
ed, and  surely  not  without  reason,  that  the 
annuity  was  rather  meant  as  a  bribe  than  a 
recompense,  and  that  I'arther  designs  were 
laid  against  my  innocence  ;  but  in  this  I 
found  myself  happily  deceived  ;  for  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  time  since,  have  I  ever  hac 
the  least  solicitation  of  that  kind.  Nor  m  • 
deed,  liave  I  seen  the  least  occasion  to  think 
my  lord  had  any  such  desires. 

'Good  Heavens!   what  are  these  men 
what  is  this  appetite,  which  must  have  no 
veUy  and  resistance  for  its  provocatives 
and  which  is  deliii-hted  with  us  ro  longrt 
than  while  we  maybe  considered  :r   the 
iiirht  of  enemies  I' 
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'2  think  yoti,  madam,'  cries  Amelia,  '  l()r 
rolievin;jj  iiu:  iVoiii  my  fears  on  your  ac- 
r-Mir  r ;  1  tremWed  al  the  consequence  ofiliis 
^HU)n(i  ac(|uaintance  with  sucli  a  man,  and 
in  such  a  situation.' 

'  I  assure  you,  malam,  I  was  in  no  dan- 
jror,'  returm-d  Mrs.  UiMUiet :  '  lor,  Itesidrs 
that  1  think  I  couUl  liave  pretty  well  relied 
on  my  own  resolution,  I  have  lieard  since, 
af  St.  PLdmundsbury,  trom  an  intimate  ac- 
ciuaintance  ol'  my  lord's  who  was  an  entires 
strauixer  to  mv  adairs.  that  the  lii<j;:hest  de- 
i^ree  of  inconstancy  is  his  character;  and 
that  few  of  iiis  numberless  mistresses  have 
ever  received  a  second  visit  from  iiim. 

'  Well,  madam,'  continued  she,  '  I  think  I 
have  little  more  to  trouble  you  with;  unless 
I  sliould  relate  to  you  my  loni^  ill  state  of 
liealth ;  from  v/liich  I  am  lately,  I  thank 
Heaven,  recovered ;  or  unless  I  should 
mention  to  you  the  most  grievous  accident 
that  ever  befel  me,  the  k)ss  of  my  poor  dear 
Charly.' — Here  she  made  a  full  stop,  and 
the  tears  ran  down  into  her  bosom. 

Amelia  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  while 
she  gave  the  lady  time  to  vent  her  passion ; 
after  which  she  began  to  pour  forth  a  vast 
profusion  of  acknowledgments  for  the  trouble 
she  had  taken  in  relating  her  history;  but 
chiefly,  tor  the  motive  which  had  induced 
her  to  it,  and  for  tlie  kind  warning  which 
she  had  given  her  by  the  little  note  which 
Mrs.  Be  met  had  sent  her  that  morning. 

^  Yes,  madam,'  cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  '  I  am 
convinced  by  what  I  have  lately  seen,  that 
you  are  the  destined  sacrifice  of  this  wicked 
lord ;  and  that  Mrs.  Elli.son,  whom  I  no 
longer  doubt  to  have  been  the  instrument  of 
my  ruin,  intended  to  betray  you  in  the  same 
manner.  The  day  I  met  my  lord  in  your 
apartment,  I  began  to  entertain  some  suspi- 
cions, and  I  took  Mrs.  Ellison  very  roundly 
to  task  upon  them  ;  her  behaviour,  notwith- 
standing many  asseverations  to  the  con- 
trary, convinced  me  I  was  right ;  and  I  in- 
tended, more  than  once,  to  speak  to  you,  but 
could  not :  till  last  night  tbe  mention  of  the 
masquerade  determined  me  to  delay  it  no 
longer.  I  therefore  sent  you  that  note  this 
morniniT,  and  am  glad  you  so  luckily  dis- 
covered the  writer,  as  it  hath  sriven  me  this 
opportunity  of  easing  my  mind,  and  of  ho- 
nestly showing  you,  how  unworthy  I  am  of 
your  iriendship,  at  the  same  time  that  I  so 
earnestly  desire  it.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

Being  Ike  last  chnplcr  of  the  seventh  book. 

Amelia  did  not  fail  to  make  proper  com- 
7/nments*to  Mrs.  Bennet,  on  the  conclusion 
oi  her  speech  ir.  the  last  chapter.  She  told 
lii'.r  that  from  the  first  moment  of  lier  ac- 
'iuo'nlince,  she  ha  J   lie  strongest  ii  clination 


to  lier  friendship ;  and  that  her  desires  ol 
that  kind  were  muc!j  increased  by  iicaring 
her  story.  *  Indeed,  madam,'  says  she,  *you 
are  much  too  severe  a  judge  on  yoursCif; 
lor  they  must  have  very  little  candour,  ir* 
my  opinion,  who  look  uj)on  your  case  With 
any  severe  eye.  To  mc,  1  assure  you,  you 
appear  lughly  the  object  of  com[)assion  ; 
and  I  shall  aUvays  esteem  you  as  an  inno- 
cent and  an  unfortunate  woman.' 

Amelia  would  then  have  taken  lier  leave; 
but  Mrs.  Bennet  so  strongly  prcss(.'d  her  to 
stay  to  breakfast,  that  at  length  she  com- 
plied ;  indeed,  she  had  fiisted  so  long,  and 
licr  gentle  spirits  had  been  so  agitated  with 
a  variety  of  ])assion-s,  that  nature  very 
strongly  seconded  Mrs.  Bennet's  motion. 

Whilst  the  maid  was  preparing  the  tea- 
equipage,  Amelia,  with  a  little  slyness  in  her 
countenance,  asked  Mrs.  Bennet,  if  Ser- 
geant Atkinson  did  not  lodge  in  the  same 
Iiouse  with  her?  The  other  reddened  so 
extremely  at  the  question,  repeated  the  ser- 
geant's name  with  such  hesitation,  and  be- 
haved so  awkwardly,  that  Amelia  wanted  no 
farther  confirmation  of  her  suspicions.  She 
would  not,  however  declare  tiiem  abruptly 
to  the  other;  but  began  a  dissertation  on 
the  sergeant's  virtues  ;  and,  after  observing 
t'le  great  concern  which  he  had  manifested, 
when  Mrs.  Bennet  was  in  her  fit,  concluded 
v/ith  saying  she  believed  the  sergeant  would 
make  the  best  husband  in  the  world  :  for  tliat 
he  had  great  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  not  often  to  be  fouiul  in 
any  man,  and  much  seldomer  in  persons  of 
his  rank. 

'  And  why  not  in  his  rank?'  said  MiS. 
Bennet :  '  Indeed,  Mrs.  Booth,  we  rob  the 
lower  order  of  mankind  of  their  due.  I  dc 
not  deny  the  force  and  power  of  education ; 
but,  when  w^e  consider  how  very  injudicious 
is  the  education  of  the  better  sort  in  general, 
how  little  they  are  instructed  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  the 
heart  much  improved  by  it.  And  even  as 
to  the  head,  how  very  slightly  do  we  com- 
monly find  it  improved  by  what  is  called  a 
genteel  education  ?  I  have  myself,  I  think, 
seen  instances  of  as  great  goodness,  and  as 
great  understanding,  too,  among  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  as  among  the  higher.  Let  us 
compare  your  sergeant,  now,  with  the  lord 
who  hath  been  the  subject  of  conversation  , 
on  which  side  would  an  impartial  judge  de- 
cide the  balance  to  incline  ?' 

'  How  monstrous,  then,'  criea  Amelia,  '  la 
the  opinionof  those,  who  consirler  ourmatch 
ing  ourselves  the  least  beknv  us  in  degree, 
as  a  kind  of  contamination  I' 

'  A  mos.  absurd  and  preposterous  senii 
ment,'   answered    Mrs.    Bennet,    warmly,- 
'  how  abhorrent  from  jvistice,  from  common 
sense,   and  Ircm  humanity — but  how  ex 
tremely  incongruous  with  a  religion  whicl, 
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piofesses  to  know  no  difFerencc  of  deirree, 
ut  ranks  all  mankind  on  the  fooling  of 
brethren !  Of  all  kinds  of  pride,  there  is  none 
80  unchristian  as  that  of  station  ;  in  reality, 
there  is  none  so  contemptible.  Contempt, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  its  own  subject; 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  none  so  despicable 
as  those  wlio  despise  others.' 

'  I  do  assure  you,'  said  Amelia,  '  you 
speak  my  own  sentiments.  I  f^ive  you  my 
word,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  being  the 
wife  of  an  honest  man  in  any  station. — Nor, 
if  I  had  been  much  higher  than  I  was, 
Bhould  I  iiave  thought  myself  degraded  by 
calling  our  lionest  sergeant  my  iiusband.' 

'  Since  you  have  made  this  declaration,' 
cries  Mrs.  Bennet,  '  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  oifended  at  a  secret  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion to  you.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,'  answered  Amelia, 
smiling,  'I  wonder  rather  you  have  con- 
cealed it  so  long;  especially  after  the  many 
hints  I  have  given  you.' 

'Nay,  pardon  me,  madam,'  replied  the 
other,  '  I  do  not  remember  any  such  hints  ; 
and,  perliaps,  you  do  not  even  guess  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  My  secret  is  this;  that 
no  woman  ever  had  so  sincere,  so  passionate 
a  lover,  as  you  have  had  in  the  sergeant,' 

'  I  a  lover  in  tlie  sergeant ! — 1 1'  cries 
Amelia,  a  little  surprised. 

'  Have  patience,'  answered  the  other ; — 
*  I  say  you,  my  dear.  As  much  surprised  as 
you  appear,  I  tell  you  no  more  than  the 
truth ;  and  yet  it  is  a  truth  you  could  hardly 
expect  to  hear  from  me,  especially  with  so 
nmch  good  humour;  since  I  will  honestly 
confess  to  you — but  what  need  have  I  to 
confess  what  I  know  you  guess  already? — 
Tell  me  now,  sincerely,  don't  you  guess  ?' 

'I  guess,  indeed,  and  hope,'  said  she, 
'  that  he  is  your  husband.' 

'He  is,  indeed,  my  husband,'  cries  the 
other ;  '  and  I  am  most  happy  in  your  ap- 
probation. In  honest  trutii,  you  ought  to 
approve  my  choice  ;  since  you  was  every 
wav  the  occasion  of  making  it.  What  you 
said  ot  Inm,  very  greatly  recommended  liim 
to  my  opinion;  but  he  endeared  himself  to 
me  the  most  by  what  he  said  of  you.  In 
short,  I  have  discovered,  he  hath  always 
.oved  you  with  sucii  a  faithful,  honest,  noble, 
generous  passion,  that  I  was  consequently 
convinced  his  mind  must  possess  all  the  in- 
predients  oi  sucn  a  passion ;  and  wliat  are 
♦^hese  but  true  honour,  goodness,  modesty, 
bravery,  tenderness,  and  in  a  word,  every 
fjuman  virtue. — Forgive  me,  my  dear;  but 
was  uneasy  till  I  became  myself  the  object 
of  such  a  passion.' 

'  And  do  you  really  think,'  said  Amelia, 
Buiiling,  '  that  I  shall  forgive  you  robbing 
me  of  suoh  a  lover  ^  or,  supposing  what  you 
bonter  i..e  with  was  true,  do  you    really 


imagine    you   (auld   cliang^   such   a   pci 
sion  r' 

'No,  my  dear,'  answered  the  other;  ' 
only  hope  I  have  changed  the  object ;  foj 
be  assured,  there  is  no  greater  vulgar  error 
than  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  whc 
loves  one  woman  ever  to  love  anotljer.  Or 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  a  man  who 
can  love  one  woman  so  well  at  a  distance, 
will  love  another  better  that  is  nearer  ic 
him.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  one  of  the  best 
husbands  in  the  world  declare,  in  the  ])n:- 
sence  of  his  wife,  that  lie  had  always  loved 
a  princess  with  adoration.  These  passions, 
which  reside  only  in  very  amorous  and  very 
delicate  minds,  feed  only  on  the  delicacic*s 
there  growing;  and  leave  all  the  substan- 
tial food,  and  enough  of  the  delicacy  too, 
for  the  wife.' 

The  tea  being  now  ready,  Mrs.  Bennet, 
or,  if  you  please,  for  the  future,  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, proposed  to  call  in  her  liusband ;  but 
Amelia  objected.  She  said,  she  should  L« 
glad  to  see  liim  any  other  time ;  but  was 
then  in  the  utmost  hurry,  as  she  had  been 
three  hours  absent  from  all  she  most  loved. 
However,  she  had  scarce  drank  a  dish  ol 
tea,  before  she  changed  her  mind ;  and, 
saying  she  would  not  part  man  and  wile^ 
desired  Mr.  Atkinson  might  appear. 

The  maid  answered,  that  her  master  was 
not  at  home  ;  which  words  she  had  scarce 
spoken,  when  he  knocked  hastily  at  the 
door;  and  immediately  came  running  into 
the  room,  all  pale  and  breathless,  and  ad 
dressing  himself  to  Amelia,  cried  out,  'I  am 
sorry,  my  dear  lady,  to  bring  you  ill  news : 
but  Captain  Booth.' — '  What !  what !  'cries 
Amelia,  dropping  the  tea-cup  from  lier  hand, 
'is  any  thing  the  matter  with  him?'- — 
'Don't  be  tnghtened,  my  dear  lady,' said 
the  sergeant,  'he  is  in  very  good  healthj 
but  a  misfortune  hath  happened.' — '  Aro 
my  children  well  ?'  said  Amelia.  '  O,  very 
well,'  answered  the  sergeant.  '  Pray,  ma- 
dam, don't  be  frightened  ;  I  hope  it  wi!i 
signify  nothing — he  is  arrested. — but  I  hop«» 
to  get  him  out  of  their  damned  hands  im 
mediately.' — '  Where  is  lie  ?'  cries  Ameha, 
'  I  will  o-o  to  him  this  instant  T — '  He  begs 
you  will  not,  answered  the  sergeant.  '  1 
have  sent  his  lawyer  to  him,  tnd  am  goinp 
back  with  Mrs.  Ellison  tiiis  moment;  but  1 
beg  your  ladyship,  for  his  sake,  and  Ibr 
your  own  sake,  not  to  go.' — '  Mrs.  Ellison 
what  is  Mrs.  Ellison  to  do?'  cries  Amelia, 
'  I  must  and  will  go.'  !Mrs.  Atkinson  then 
interposed,  and  begged  that  she  would  not 
hurry  her  spirits,  but  compose  herself,  and 
go  home  to  her  children,  whither  she  would 
attend  her.  She  comforted  her  with  the 
thoughts,  that  the  captain  was  in  no  im 
mediate  dangi^r,  that  she  could  go  to  bin. 
when  she  vrould  ;  and  desired  her  to  let  ihe 
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sei^cant  return  with  Mrs.  Ellison  ;  siiyin^, 
she  might  ho  of  service;  and  tliat  there  was 
rnucli  wisdoiiJ,  and  no  kind  cT  slianic,  in 
making  use  of  i)ad  people  on  certain  t)coa- 
.sions. 

'  .And  who,'  cries  Amelia  a  little  come  to 
herself,  '  hath  done  tiiis  barl)arous  uc- 
liOL'.  ?' 

'  One  I  am  ashamed  to  name,'  cries  tlie 
sergeant ;  '  indeed,  I  Jiad  always  a  very  dif- 
ferent  opinion  of  him  ;  I  could  not  have  he- 
he  ved  any  thing  l>ut  my  own  ears  and  eyes  ; 
!)ut  Dr.  Harrison  is  the  man  wlio  liath  done 
(he  deed.' 

'  Dr.  Harrison  I'    cries  Amelia. — '  Well, 


then,  there  is  an  end  of  all  g.xxlness  in  tin? 
world.  1  will  never  have  a  good  (opinion  ol 
any  liuman  being  more' 

The  sergeant  begged  that  he  might  not 
he  (h'tained  from  the  cai)tain;  and  tiiat  ii 
Amelia  pleased  to  go  home,  he  would  wait 
upon  \)CA\  13ut  she  did  not  ciioose  to  see 
Mrs.  Ellison  at  that  time ;  and,  after  a  Uttle 
conversation,  she  resolved  to  stay  where 
she  was;  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  agreed  to  go 
and  fetch  lier  children  to  her,  it  being  not 
many  doors  distant. 

The  sergeant  then  departed  ;  Amelia,  in 
her  confusion,  never  having  once  tliought 
of  wishing  him  joy  on  his  marriage. 


BOOK  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Being"  the  first  chapter  of  the  eighth  book. 

The  history  must  now  look  a  little  back- 
warks  to  those  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe  mentioned  at  the  end  of  tlie 
last  book. 

When  Amelia  went  out  in  the  morning, 
Bhe  left  her  children  to  the  care  of  her  hus- 
band. In  this  amiable  office  he  had  been 
engaged  near  an  hour ;  and  was  at  that 
very  time  lying  along  on  the  floor,  and  his 
little  things  crawling  and  playing  about 
him,  when  a  most  violent  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door ;  and  ummediately  a  footman, 
running  \ip  stairs,  acquainted  him,  that  his 
lady  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  carried  into 
Mrs.  Chenevix's  to3"-shop. 

Booth  no  sooner  heard  this  account,  which 
was  delivered  with  great  appearance  of 
haste  and  earnestness,  than  he  leaped  sud- 
denly from  the  floor ;  and  leaving  his  chil- 
dren roaring  at  the  news  of  their  mother's 
illness  in  strict  charge  with  his  maid,  he  ran 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  the 
place ;  or  towards  the  piace  rather :  n)r,  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  shop,  a  gentleman 
stopped  him  full  butt,  crying,  'Captain,  whi- 
ther so  fast  r' — Booth  answered  eagerly, 
'  Whoever  you  are,  friend,  don't  ask  me  any 
questions  now.' — '  You  must  pardon  me  ! 
captain,'  answered  the  gentleman;  'but  I 
have  a  little  business  with  your  honour — In 
short,  captain,  I  have  a  small  warrant  here 
m  my  pocket  against  your  honour,  at  the 
siiit  of  one  Dr.  Harrison.' — '  You  are  a 
bailiff*,  then,'  says  Booth.  '  I  ani  an  officer, 
Kir,'  answered  the  other.  '  Weli,  sir,  it  is  in 
vain  to  contend,'  cries  Booth  ;  '  but  let  me 
l>eg  you  wi\.  permit  me  only  to  step  to  Mrs. 
vhenevix's — I  will  attend  you,  upon  my  ho- 


nour, wherever  you  please  ;  but  my  wife 
hes  violently  ill  there.' — '  Oii,  for  that  mat- 
ter,' answered  the  baililT, '  you  may  set  your 
heai't  at  ease.  Your  lady,  I  h()])e,  is  very 
well.  I  assure  you  she  is  not  there ;  you 
will  excuse  me,  captain,  these  are  only  stra- 
tagems of  war.  Bolus  and  virtus,  quis  in  a 
hostess  equirit?' — '  Sir,  I  honour  your  learn- 
ing,' cries  Booth, '  and  could  almost  kiss  you 
for  what  you  tell  me.  I  assure  you  I  would 
forgive  you  five  hundred  arrests  for  such  a 
piece  of  news. — Well,  sir,  and  whither  am 
I  to  go  with  you  ?' — '  O,  any  where :  wheri 
your  honour  pleases,'  cries  the  bailiff.  '  Then 
suppose  we  go  to  Brown's  cofiee-house,' 
said  the  prisoner.  '  No,'  answered  the  bai- 
liff, '  that  will  not  do ;  that's  in  the  verge  of 
the  court.' — '  Why,  then,  to  the  nearest 
tavern,'  said  Booth.  '  No,  not  to  a  tavern,' 
cries  tlie  other,  '  that  is  not  a  place  of  secu- 
rity; and  \'ou  know,  captain,  your  lionour 
is  a  shy  cock ;  I  have  been  after  your  ho- 
nour these  three  months — Come,  sir,  you 
must  go  to  my  house,  if  you  please' — 
'  With  all  my  heart,'  answered  Booth,  'if  ij 
be  any  where  hereabouts.' — '  Oh,  it  is  but  a 
little  ways  ofi','  replied  the  bailiff;  '  it  is  only 
in  Gray's-Inn-Lane,  just  by,  almost.'  He 
then  called  a  coach,  and  desired  his  prisoner ' 
to  walk  in. 

Booth  entered  the  coach  without  any  re- 
sistance, which,  had  he  been  inclined  to 
make,  he  must  have  plainly  perceived  would 
have  been  ineffectual,  as  the  bailiff  appear- 
ed to  have  several  followers  at  hand,  two 
of  whom,  besides  the  commander-in-chief, 
mounted  with  him  into  the  coach  .\s  Booth 
was  a  sweet-tempered  man,  as  we"  as  some- 
what of  a  philosopher,  he  behav<*d  with  all 
the  good  humom'  uu  u^'"Kibli*, -ind,  indeed, 
with  more  than  hiscompnni«,iis;  \vh'»,  how 
ever,  showed   liim  what  they   call  civility 
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that  is,  lli( y  nether  struck  hirt   nor  spit  in 
his  face. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  which 
Bootli  endeav^oured  to  preserve,  lie  in  reahty 
nnvied  every  labourer  whom  he  saw  pass 
h}^  him  in  his  way.  The  charms  of  liberty 
ai^ainst  his  will  rushed  on  his  mind  ;  and  he 
could  not  avoid  suggesting  to  himself,  how 
much  more  happy  was  the  poorest  wretch, 
who,  without  control,  could  repair  to  his 
iiomely  habitation,  and  to  his  family ;  com- 
pared to  him,  who  was  thus  violently,  and 
yet  lawfully,  torn  away  from  the  c(mipany 
3f  his  wife  and  children.  And  their  condi- 
.ion,  especially  that  of  his  Amelia,  gave  his 
heart  many  a  severe  and  bitter  pan^. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  baililf  s  nian- 
;ion,  and  was  ushered  into  a  room,  in  Avhich 
kvere  several  persons.  Booth  desired  to  be 
w.vpiie  ;  upon  which  the  bailiff  waited  on  him 
up  stairs,  into  an  apartment,  the  windows 
of  wliich  were  well  fortified  with  iron  bars  ; 
nut  the  walls  had  not  the  least  outwork 
raised  before  them ;  they  WTre,  indeed,  what 
!s  generally  called,  naked  ;  the  bricks  having 
been  only  covered  with  a  thin  plaster, 
which  in  many  places  Vv^as  mouldered  away. 
Tlie  first  demand  made  upon  Booth  was 
for  coach  hire,  which  amounted  to  two  shil- 
lings, according  to  the  baihfl's  account ;  that 
being  just  double  the  legal  fare.  He  was 
then  asked,  if  he  did  not  choose  a  bou'l  oC 
punch?  to  which  lie  having  answeied  in 
the  negative,  the  bailifif  replied,  '  Ni;, ,  sir, 
just  as  you  please.  I  don't  ask  you  to  drink, 
if  you  don't  choose  it;  but  certainly  you 
know  the  custom :  the  house  is  full  of  pri- 
soners, and!  can't  aflbrd  o-entlemen  a  room 
to  themselves  for  nothing? 

Booth  presently  took  this  hint,  indeed  it 
^vas  a  pretty  broad  one,  and  told  the  bailiff 
he  should  not  scruple  to  pay  him  his  price  ; 
but  in  fact  he  never  drank,  unless  at  liis 
meals.  '  As  to  that,  sir,'  cries  the  bailiff, 
'  it  is  just  as  your  honour  pleases.  I  scorn 
to  impose  upon  any  gentleman  in  misfor- 
tunes ;  I  wish  you  well  out  of  them,  for  my 
part.  Your  honour  can  take  nothing  amiss 
of  me;  I  only  does  my  duty,  what  I  am 
bound  to  do;  and  as  you  say  you  don't  care 
to  drink  any  thing,  what  will  you  be  pleased 
to  have  for  dinner  ?' 

Booth  then  complied,  in  bespeaking  a  dish 
cil'meat,  and  told  the  bailiff,  he  would  drink 
a  bottle  with  him  after  dinner.  He  then 
desired  the  favour  of  pen,  ink,  and  nnper, 
and  a  messenger ;  all  which  were  imme- 
diately procured  him,  the  bailiff  telling  iiim 
he  miglitsend  Avherever  he  pleased,  and  re- 
peating his  concern  for  Booth's  misfortunes, 
and  a  hearty  desire  to  see  the  end  of  them. 
The  messenger  was  just  despatched  with 
ihc  letter,  when  who  should  arrive  but  honest 
Atkinson  '  A  soldier  of  the  guards,  belong 
n<j  to  t^e  same  company  with  the  sergeant, 


and  who  nad  known  Booth  at  Gibraltar,  ].a<i 
seen  the  arrest,  and  heard  the  orders  giver 
to  the  coachman.  This  fellow  accidentallv 
meeting  Atkinson,  had  acquainted  him  wit'h 
the  whole  affair. 

At  the  ai)pearance  of  Atkmson,  joy  im- 
mediately overspread  the  countenance  ol 
Booth.  The  ceremonials  which  passed  be- 
tween them  are  unnecessary  to  be  repeated. 
Atkinsonwassoondespatchedto  theattorncy 
and  to  Mrs.  Ellison,  as  the  reader  hath  be- 
fore heard  from  his  own  mouth. 

Booth  now  greatlv  lamented  that  he  liad 
writ  to  his  wile.  He  thought  she  mignt 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  afliiir  better 
by  the  sergeant.  Booth  begged  him.,  how- 
ever, to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  com- 
fort her ;  1o  assure  her  that  he  was  in  perfect 
health  and  good  spirits,  and  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  concern  which  lie 
knew  she  would  have  at  reading  his  letter. 

The  sergeant,  liowever,  as  the  reader 
hath  seen,  brought  himself  the  first  account 
of  the  arrest.  Indeed,  the  other  messenger 
did  not  arrive  lill  a  full  hour  afterwards. 
This  was  not  owing  to  any  slowness  of  his, 
but  to  many  previous  errands  which  he  wa3 
to  execute  before  the  delivery  of  the  letter; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  which 
the  bailiff  had  d(>clared  to  see  Booth  out  of 
his  troubles,  he  had  ordered  the  porter,  wiuo 
was  his  follower,  to  call  upon  two  or  three 
other  bailifis,  and  as  many  attorneys,  to  try 
to  load  his  prisoner  with  as  many  actions  as 
possible. 

Here  the  reader  may  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  bailiff,  instead  of  being  a  friend,  v.as 
really  an  enemy  to  poor  Booth  ;  but  in  fact, 
he  was  not  so.  His  desire  wa.s  no  more  than 
to  accumulate  bail  bonds  ;  for  the  bailiff  was 
reckoned  an  honest  and  good  sort  of  man 
in  his  way,  and  had  no  more  malice  against 
the  bodies  in  his  custody,  than  a  butcher 
hath  to  those  in  his;  and,  as  the  latter, 
when  he  takes  his  knife  in  hand,  hath  no 
idea  but  of  the  joints  into  which  he  is  to  cut 
the  carcasy  ;  so  the  former,  when  he  handles 
his  writ,  hath  no  other  desiijn  but  to  cut 
out  the  body  into  as  many  uail  bonds  as 
possible. — As  to  the  hfe  of  the  animal,  or 
tlie  liberty  of  the  man,  they  are  thoughta 
which  never  obtrude  themselves  on  either. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing   an   account    of  J\Ir.  Booth'' s  fellov- 
S'ljferers. 

Before  we  retmn  to  Amelia,  we  must  de- 
lain  our  reader  a  little  longer  with  Mr. 
Booth,  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Bondum  the 
bailiff,  who  luw  inlbimed  his  prisoner,  that 
he  was  welcome  to  the  liberty  ci'  tlie  hous« 
with  tb,e  other  gentlemen. 

Booth  asked  who  tliof-e  gentlemen  t>  ere 
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One  of  tliom,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Boiulum,  '  is  a 
very  fjjrcat  writer,  or  aiUhor,  as  they  call 
nini — lie  liath  been  here  those  live  w(;eks, 
at  the  suit  ol'  a  liookseller,  lor  eltniui  jjound 
:xld  money ;  but  he  ex])ects  to  be  discliarired 
ui  a  day  or  two  :  for  he  liatli  writ  out  the 
debt.  He  is  now  writing  for  five  or  six 
booksellers,  and  he  will  <^et  you  sotnetinies, 
when  he  sits  to  it,  a  matter  of  fifteen  shil- 
ling a  day. — For  he  is  a  very  good  jxni, 
they  say;  but  is  too  apt  to  be  idle.  Some 
days  he  won't  write  above  five  hours  ;  but 
at  other  times  I  have  known  him  at  it  above 
sixteen.' — 'Ayl'  cries  13oot,h,  '  pray,  what 
are  his  productions  ? — What  doth  he  write  ?' 
'  Wh}'',  sometimes,'  answered  Bondum,  '  he 
writes  your  history-books  for  your  numbers, 
and  sometimes  your  verses,  your  poems, 
what  do  you  call  them?  and  then  again  he 
writes  news  for  your  news-papers.' — '  Ay, 
nideed !  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man, 
truly — how  doth  he  get  his  news  here  ?' — 
'  Wh}'',  he  makes  it,  as  he  doth  your  parlia- 
ment speeches  for  j'-our  Magazines.  He 
reads  them  to  us  sometimes  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.  To  be  sure  it  is  all  one  as  if  one 
was  in  the  parliament  house.  It  is  about 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  about  the  consti- 
tution of  England.  I  says  nothing  for  my 
part ;  for  I  will  keep  my  neck  out  of  a  lial- 
ter :  but,  faith,  he  makes  it  out  plainly  to 
me,  that  all  matters  are  not  as  they  should 
I  am  all  for  liberty,  for  my  part.'  'Is 
th  so  consistent  with  your  calling?'  cries 
B(x:)th.  '  I  thought,  my  friend,  you  Jiad 
Jived  by  depriving  men  oi'  their  liberty.' 
'That's  another  matter,' cries  the  bailiff, 
'  that's  all  according  to  law,  and  in  tbe  way 
of  business.  To  be  sure,  men  must  be 
obliged  to  pay  their  debts  or  else  there 
would  be  an  end  of  every  thing.'  Booth 
desired  the  bailitf  to  give  him  liis  opinion  of 
liberty.  Upon  which,  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  cried  out,  '  O,  it  is  a  fine 
t.hinix,  it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  England.'  Booth  told  him,  that 
by  the  old  constitution  of  England,  he  had 
heard  that  men  could  not  be  arrested  for 
debt;  to  which  the  bailitf  answered,  that 
must  have  been  in  very  bad  times ;  '  be- 
cause as  why,'  says  he, '  would  it  not  be  the 
hardest  thing  in  th'3  world  if  a  man  could 
not  arrest  another  for  a  just  and  lawful  debt  ? 
Besides,  sir,  you  must  be  mistaken  ;  for  how 
could  that  ever  be !  is  not  liberty  the  con- 
stitution of  England  ?  well,  and  is  not  the 
constitution,  as  a  man  may  say, — whereby 
the  constitution,  that  is  the  law  and  liberty, 
jind  all  that—' 

Booth  had  a  little  mercy  upon  tbe  poor 
bailifi,  when  he  round  him  rounding  in  this 
manner,  and  told  him  he  had  made  the  mat- 
ter very  clear.  Booth  then  proceeded  to  in- 
f^uire  afler  the  other  gentlemen,  his  fellows 
in    affliction;    upon    which  Bondum    ac- 


quainted him,  th\t  :ne  ot  the  prisonerf 
w:is  a  poor  fellow.  'He  culls  iiimself  3 
g<Mitl(;man,'  said  Jiom  urn  ;  '  but  nm  sure 
I  ncn'cr  saw  any  thing  gcntecd  b/  him.  In 
a  week  that  he  liath  been  in  ny  house,  lie 
liath  drank  only  part  ol"  one  bottle  of  wine. 
I  intend  to  carry  him  to  Newgate  within  a 
day  or  two,  if  lie  cnimot  find  bail,  whichj  I 
suj)pose,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do ;  for  every 
body  says  he  is  an  undone  man.  He  has 
run  out  all  he  hath  by  losses  in  ]jusiness,  and 
one  way  or  other;  and  he  hath  a  wife  anl 
seven  children. 

'  Here  w^as  the  whole  family  here  Xhz 
other  day,  all  howling  together.  I  never 
saw  such  a  beggarly  crew  ;  I  was  almos 
ashamed  to  see  them  in  my  house.  I  thought 
they  seemed  fitter  for  Bridewell  than  any 
other  place.  To  be  sure,  I  do  not  reckon 
him  as  proper  company  fjr  such  as  you, 
sir  ;  but  there  is  another  prisoner  in  the 
house  that  I  dare  say  you  will  like  very 
much.  He  is,  indeed,  very  much  of  a  gen 
tleman,  and  spends  his  money  like  one.  1 
have  had  him  only  three  days,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  w^on't  stay  much  longer.  They 
say,  indeed,  he  is  a  gamester ;  but  what  i.s 
that  to  me  or  any  one,  so  long  as  a  man  ap- 
pears as  a  gentleman  ?  I  always  love  to 
speak  by  people  as  I  find.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  fit  company  for  the  greatest 
lord  in  the  land;  tor  he  hath  very  good 
clothes  and  money  enough.  He  is  not  here 
for  debt,  but  upon  a  judge's  warrant  for  an 
assault  and  battery  ;  for  the  tipstaff  ljcl\a 
up  here.' 

The  bailiff  was  thus  haranguing,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  at- 
torney, whom  the  trusty  sergeant  had,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  found  out,  and  de- 
spatched to  the  reliefof  his  distressed  friend. 
But  before  we  proceed  any  farther  with  the 
captain,  we  will  return  to  poor  Amelia,  for 
whom,  considering  the  situation  in  which 
we  left  her,  the  good-natured  reader  may  be, 
perhaps,  in  no  small  degree  solicitous. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  some  extraor:Unni~y  behaviour  in 
J\Irs.  EUison. 

The  sergeant  bcino"  departed  to  convex 
Mrs.  Ellison  to  the  captain,  his  ■w:fe  went  td 
fetch  Amelia's  children  to  their  mother. 

Amelia's  concern  for  the  distresses  of  her 
husband  w\as  arrijravated  at  the  siHit  of  her 
children.  '  Good  Heavens  !'  she  cried, 
'  what  will,  what  can  become  of  these  poor 
little  wretches  !  why  have  I  produced  thes«j 
little  creatures  ordy  to  give  them  a  share  ot 
])overty  and  misery !'  At  which  words  she 
embraced  them  eagerly  in  her  arms,  and  be 
dewed  tliem  both  with  her  tear?.  The  chil 
dren's  eyes  soon  overflowed  as  f/?t  as  tht  }r 
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mother's,  the  u[^a  neither  of  them  knew  the 
cause  of  lier  ailiiction.  The  little  boy,  who 
was  the  elder,  and  much  the  sharper  of  the 
two,  imputed  the  agonies  of  liis  mother  to 
her  illness,  according  to  the  account  brought 
to  his  father  in  his  presence. 

When  Amelia  became  acquainted  witlj 
the  child's  appreliensions,  she  soon  satisfied 
him  tiiat  she  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  health ; 
at  which  the  little  thing  expressed  great 
satisfaction,  and  said,  lie  was  glad  she  was 
well  again. — Amelia  told  him,  she  had  not 
heen  in  the  least  disordered. — Upon  wliicli, 
the  innocent  cried  out.  '  La  !  how  can  peo- 
ple tell  such  fibs!  a  great  tall  man  told  my 
papa  you  was  taken  very  ill  at  Mrs.  some- 
body's shop ;  and  my  ])oor  papa  presently 
ran  down  stairs — I  Avas  afraid  he  would 
iuive  hroke  his  neck,  to  come  to  you.' 

'  O,  the  villains  !'    cries   Mrs.  Atkinson, 
what  a  stratagem  was  here  to  take  away 
I'our  husband  P 

'Take  away!'  answered  the  child — 
'  What,  hath  any  body  taken  away  papa  ? — 
Sure  that  naughty  fibbing  man  hath  not 
taken  away  papa  !' 

Amelia  begged  Mrs.  Atkinson  to  say 
something  to  her  children  ;  for  tliat  her 
spirits  were  overpowered.  She  then  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  a  full  vent  to 
a  pasG'on  alm.cGt  too  strong  for  her  delicate 
constitution. 

Tlie  scene  that  followed,  during  some 
minutes,  is  beyond  my  power  of  description  ; 
I  must  beg  the  readers'  hearts  to  suggest  it 
to  themselves.  The  children  hung  on  the 
mother,  whom  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
comfort  ;  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  did  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  pacify  them,  telling  them  all  would 
be  well,  and  they  would  soon  see  their  papa 
again. 

At  lengin,  partly  by  the  persuasions  of 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  partly  from  consideration  of 
ner  little  ones,  and  more,  perhaps,  from  the 
relief  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  tears, 
Amelia  became  a  little  composed. 

Nothing  worth  notice  passed  in  tliis  mise- 
rable company  from  this  time,  till  the  return 
of  Mrs.  Ellison  from  the  bailiff's  house  ;  and 
to  draw  out  scenes  of  wretchedness  to  too 
great  a  length,  is  a  task  very  uneasy  to  the 
vriter,  and  (or  wliicli  none  but  readers  of  a 
most  gloomy  complexion  will  think  them- 
selves ever  ol»liged  to  his  labours. 

At  .ength  Mrs.  Ellison  arrived,  and  en- 
tered the  room  with  an  air  of  irayety,  rather 
misbecoming  the  occasion.  Whenshe  had 
seated  herself  in  a  chair,  she  told  Amelia 
rhat  the  captain  was  very  well,  and  in  good 
spints  ;  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  lier  to 
keep  up  hers.  '  Come,  madam,'  said  she, 
don't  be  disconsolate  ;  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  got  him  out  of  his  troubles.  The 
3ebts,  indec'l,  amoimt  to  more  than  I  ex- 
jected  ;  h  >w  ;ver,  ways  may  be   found  to 


redeem  him.  He  rntst  own  himself  gmitv 
of  some  rashness  in  going  out  of  the  vt^rge^ 
when  he  knew  to  what  he  was  hable;  bu 
that  is  now  not  to  be  remedied.  If  he  haa 
followed  my  advice,  this  had  not  happened  ; 
but  men  will  be  headstrong.' 

'  I  cannot  bear  this,'  cries  Amei^a  ;  '  shiill 
hear  that  best  of  creatures  blamed  for  hM 
tenderness  to  me  r' 

'  Well,  I  will  not  blame  bin:,'  answered 
Mrs.  Ellison;  'Jam  sure  J  propose  nothing 
but  to  serve  him  ;  and  if  you  will  do  as 
nmch  to  serve  liim  yourself,  fie  will  not  be 
long  a  prisoner.' 

'  1  do  !'  cries  Amelia  ; '  0  Heavens!  is  there 
a  thing  upon  earth ' 

'  Yes,  there  is  a  thing  upon  earth,'  cries 
Mrs.  Ellison,  '  and  a  very  easy  thing  too  ; 
and  yet,  I  will  venture  my  life,  you  start 
when  I  propose  it.  And  yet,  when  I  consi- 
der that  you  are  a  woman  of  understand- 
ing, I  know  not  wliy  I  should  think  so ;  lor 
sure  you  must  have  too  mucfi  good  sense  t() 
imagine  that  you  can  cry  your  husband  out 
of  prison.  If  this  would  have  done.  I  see 
you  have  almost  cried  your  eyes  out  already. 
And  yet  you  may  do  the  business  by  a  much 
pleasanter  way  than  by  crying  and  bawling." 

'  Wliat  do  you  mean,  madam  r'  cries 
Amelia.  '  For  my  part,  I  cannot  guess  your 
meaning.' 

'  Before  I  tell  you  then,  madam,'  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Ellison,  '  I  must  inform  you,  if  you 
do  not  already  know  it,  that  the  captain  is 
charged  with  actions  to  the  amount  of  near 
five  liundred  pounds.  I  am  sure  I  would 
willingly  be  his  bail ;  but  I  know  my  bail 
would  not  be  taken  for  that  sum.  You 
must  consider,  theretbre,  madam,  whal: 
chance  3''ou  have  of  redeeming  fiim ;  unless 
you  choose,  as  perhaps  some  wives  would, 
that  lie  should  lie  all  his  life  in  prison.' 

At  these  words  Amelia  discharged  a 
shower  of  tears,  and  gave  ever}''  mark  of 
the  most  frantic  grief. 

'  Why,  there  now,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  while  you  will  indulge  these  extravagant 
passions,  how  can  you  be  capable  of  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  reason  ?  I  know  I  am  a 
fool  in  concerning  myself  thus  with  the  a!- 
fairs  of  others.  1  know  the  thankless  office 
I  undertake ;  and  yet  I  love  you  so,  mj'  dear 
Mrs.  Booth,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
afflicted,  and  I  would  comfort  you.  if  you 
would  sufli^r  me.  Let  me  beg  you  to  niake 
your  mind  easy;  and  within  these  two 
days,  I  will  engage  to  set  j'our  husband  al 
liberty. 

'  Harkee,  child,  only  behave  like  a  wo- 
man of  spirit  this  evening,  and  keep  your 
appointment,  notwithstanding  what  hath 
happened  ;  and  I  am  convinced  there  is  one 
who  hath  the  power  and  the  will  tO£€rv; 
you.' 

Mrs.  Ellison  spoke  the  latter  par*  of  her 
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ipoech  in  a  whi5?per ;  so  tliat  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
K'ho  was  lliLMi  cntj^iin^rd  with  the  children, 
might  not  hoar  her ;  but  Amelia  answered 
f.Ioml,  and  saiil, '  Wliat  appointment  would 
you  have  me  keep  this  evenin<^r' 

'  Nay,  nay,  it' you  have  l{)rgot,'  cries  Mrs. 
Kllison,  '  I  will  tell  you  more  another  time  : 
hut  come,  will  you  ^o  home?  my  diimer 
is  ready  by  this  time,  and  you  shall  dine 
with  me.' 

'  Talk  not  to  me  of  dinners,'  cries  Ame- 
lia ;  '  my  stomach  is  too  full  already.' 

'  Nay,  l)ut,  dear  madam,'  answered  Mrs. 
Ellison,  '  let  me  beseech  you  to  f^o  home 
with  me.  I  do  not  care,'  says  she,  whis- 
pering, '  to  speak  before  some  folks.' 

'  I  have  no  secret,  madam,  in  the  world,' 
.rplied  Amelia,  aloud,  'Avhich  I  would  not 
communicate  to  this  lady;  lor  I  shall  al- 
tvays  acknowledge  the  highest  obligations 
»o  her  for  the  secrets  she  hath  imparted  to 
me.' 

'  Madam,'  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  I  do  not 
interfere  with  obli<'*ations.     I  am  glad  the 

T  • 

lady  hath  obliged  you  so  much  ;  and  I  wish 
all  people  were  equally  mindful  of  obliga- 
tions. I  hope  I  have  omitted  no  opportunity 
af  endeavouring  to  oblige  Mrs.  Booth,  as 
well  as  I  have  some  other  folks.' 

'  If  by  other  folks,  madam,  you  mean  me,' 
cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  I  confess  I  sincerely 
believe  you  intended  the  same  obligations  to 
us  both;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  think  it 
is  owing  to  me  that  this  lady  is  not  as  much 
oVliged  to  you  as  I  am.' 

'  1  protest,  madam,  1  can  hardly  guess 
your  lueaning,'  said  Mrs.  Ellison.  '  Do  you 
really  intend  to  affront  me,  madam.?' 

*•  I  intend  to  preserve  innocence  and  vir- 
tue, if  it  be  in  my  power,  madam,'  answered 
the  otlier.  '  And  sure,  nothing  but  the  most 
eager  resolution  to  destroy  it,  could  induce 
you  to  mention  such  an  appointment  at  such 
1  time.' 

'  I  did  not  expect  this  treatment  from, 
fou,  madam,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison;  '  such  in- 
•rratitude  I  could  not  have  believed,  had  it 
oeen  reported  to  me  by  any  other.' 

'  Such  impudence,'  answered  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, 'must  exceed,  I  think,  all  belief;  but 
when  women  once  abandon  that  modesty 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  their  sex,  they 
seldom  set  any  bounds  to  their  assurance.' 

'  I  could  not  have  believed  this  to  have 
been  in  human  nature,'  cries  Mrs.  Ellison. 
'  Is  this  the  Avoman  whom  I  have  fed,  have 
clothed,  have  supported;  who  owes  to  my 
cliarity  and  intercessions,  that  she  is  not  at 
this  day  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  ?' 

'  I  own  it  all,'  answered  Mrs.  Atkinson. 
'  And  I  add  the  lavour  of  a  masquerade 
U'ket  to  the  number.  Could  I  have  thought, 
:nadarr,  that  you  would,  before  my  face, 
have  asked  another  lady  to  m)  to  the  same  i 


place  with  the  same  n.dn  — But  I  a.'ik  yon? 
pardon  ;  I  impute  rather  more  assurance  tc 
you  than  you  are  mistress  of.  Yoi  have 
endeavoured  to  k(;ep  the  assignation  a  se- 
cret from  me  ;  and  it  was  by  mere  accxlont 
only  that  I  discovered  it;  unless  there  are 
some  guardian  angels,  that  in  general  pro- 
tect innocence  and  virtue  ;  though,  I  may 
say,  I  have  not  always  found  then:  so 
watchful.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  '  yv)u 
are  not  worth  my  answer,  nor  will  1  stay  a 
moment  longer  with  such  a  person. — So, 
Mrs.  Booth,  you  have  your  choice,  madam_ 
whether  you  will  go  with  me,  or  remain  ir 
the  company  of  this  lady.' 

'  If  so,  madam,'  answered  Mrs.  Booth,  '  I 
sliall  not  be  long  in  determining  to  stay 
where  I  am.' 

Mrs.  Ellison  then,  casting  a  look  of  great 
indignation  at  both  the  ladies,  made  a  short 
speech,  full  of  invectives  against  Mrs.  At- 
kinson, and  not  without  oblique  hints  of  in- 
gratitude against  poor  Amelia  ;  after  which 
she  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
house ;  and  made  haste  to  her  own  home,  in 
a  condition  of  mind,  to  which  fortune  with- 
out guilt,  cannot,  I  believe,  reduce  any  one. 

Indeed,  how  much  the  superiority  oi 
misery  is  on  the  side  of  wickedness,  may 
appear  to  every  reader  who  will  compare 
the  present  situation  of  Amelia  with  that  of 
Mrs.  Ellison.  Fortune  had  attacked  the  for- 
mer with  almost  the  highest  degree  of  her 
malice.  She  was  involved  in  a  scene  of  most 
exquisite  distress ;  and  her  husband,  her 
principal  comfort,  torn  violently  from  her 
arms ;  yet  her  sorroAV,  howevej*  exquisite, 
was  all  soft  and  tender  ;  nor  was  she  with- 
out many  consolations.  Her  case,  however 
hard,  was  not  absolutely  desperate:  for 
scarce  any  condition  of  fortune  can  be  so. 
Art  and  industry,  chance  and  friends,  have 
often  relieved  the  most  distressed  circum- 
stances, and  converted  them  into  opulence. 
In  all  these  she  had  hopes  on  this  side  the 
grave,  and  perfect  virtue  and  innocence 
gave  her  the  strongest  assurances  on  the 
other.  Whereas,  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Efli 
son,  all  was  storm  and  tempest;  anger,  re- 
venge, fear,  and  pride,  like  so  many  raging 
furies,  possessed  her  mind,  and  tortured  her 
with  disappointment  and  shame.  Loss  d 
reputation,  which  is  generally  irreparabJe, 
■was  to  be  her  lot ;  loss  of  friends  is  of  this 
the  certain  conseq\ience ;  all  on  this  side 
the  grave  appeared  dreary  and  comfortless*, 
and  endle.'is  misery  on  the  other,  closed  the 
gloomy  prospect. 

Hence,  my  worthy  reader,  console  thy 
self,  that  however  fnv  of  the  other  goo;! 
things  of  life  are  thy  lof,  the  best  of  al. 
/hings,  which  is  innocence,  is  always  within 
thy  own  power ;  and  though  fortune  may 
make  thee  often  unhappy,  she  can  nevei 
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make  thee  completely  and  irreparably  niia 
arable  without  thv  own  consent. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

Containing',   among-  many  matters,   the  exemplary 
behaviour  of  Colonel  James. 

When  Mrs.  Ellison  was  dejjarted,  Mrs. 
Atkinson  he(]:an  to  ap[)ly  all  her  art  to  sooth 
and  comfort  Amelia ;  but  was  presently 
prevented  by  her ;  '  I  am  ashamed,  dear 
madam,'  said  Amelia, '  of  liavinir  indu.jTed 
my  aflliction  so  nujch  at  your  expense. 
The  suddenness  of  the  occasion  is  my  only 
excuse  ;  for  had  I  had  time  to  summon  my 
resolution  to  my  assistance,  I  hope  I  am  mis- 
tress of  more  patience  than  you  liave  hith- 
erto seen  me  exert.  I  know,  madam,  in  my 
unwarrantable  excesses,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  many  transf!;ressions.  First,  against  that 
divine  will  and  pleasure  without  whose  ])er- 
mission,  at  least,  no  human  accident  can 
happen  ;  in  the  next  place,  madam,  if  any 
thing  can  aggravate  such  a  fault,  I  have 
transgressed  the  laws  of  IViendship  as  well 
as  decency,  in  throwing  upon  you  some  part 
of  the  load  of  my  grief;  and  again,  I  have 
sinned  against  common  sense,  which  should 
teach  me,  instead  of  weakly  and  heavily  la- 
menting my  misfortunes,  to  rouse  all  my 
spirits  to  remove  them.  In  this  light,  I  am 
Fhocked  at  my  own  folly,  and  am  resolved 
10  leave  my  children  under  your  care,  and 
go  directly  to  my  husband.  I  may  comfort 
him.  I  may  assist  him.  I  may  relieve  him. 
There  is  nothing  now  too  difficult  l"or  me  to 
undertake.' 

Mrs.  Atkinson  greatly  apiiroved  and 
complimented  her  friend  on  all  the  former 
part  of  her  s])eech,  except  what  related  to 
iierself,  on  which  she  spoke  very  civilly,  and 
I  believe  with  great  truth  ;  but  as  to  her  de- 
termination of  going  to  her  liusband,  she 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  at  least  she 
begged  her  to  defer  it  for  the  present,  and 
till  the  sergeant  returned  home.  She  then 
renunded  Amelia  thht  it  was  now  past  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  she  had  not  taken 
any  refreshment  but  a  dish  of  tea  the  whole 
day,  and  desired  she  would  give  her  leave 
to  procure  lier  a  chick,  or  any  thing  she 
liked  better,  for  her  dinner. 

Amelia  thanked  her  friend,  and  said,  she 
would  sit  down  with  her  to  wliatever  she 
pleased  ;  '  but  if  I  do  not  eat,'  said  she,  '  I 
wo\dd  not  have  you  impute  it  to  any  thing 
but  want  of  appetite  ;  for  I  assure  you,  all 
things  are  equally  indiflerent  to  me.  I  am 
more  solicitous  about  these  poor  little  things, 
who  have  not  been  used  to  fast  so  long.  Hea- 
ven knows  what  may  hereafter  be  their  fjite.' 

Mrs.  Atkinson  bid  her  hope  the  best,  and 
then  reconmiended  her  children  to  the  care 
»'  her  maid. 


And  now  arrived  a  servant  from  .Mrs 
James,  with  an  invitation  to  Ca]  tair  Booth 
and  to  his  lady,  to  dine  with  the  colonel  the 
day  after  the  next.  This  a  little  oerplexeil 
Amelia  ;  but  after  a  short  consideration  siie 
despatched  an  answer  to  Mrs.  James,  in 
which  she  concisely  informed  her  of  what 
had  happened. 

The  honest  sergeant,  who  had  been  on  his 
legs  almost  tiie  whole  day,  now  returned, and 
brought  Amelia  a  short  letter  from  her  lius- 
band ;  in  which  he  gave  lier  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
begged  her,  with  great  earnestness,  to  take 
care  to  preserve  her  own;  which  if  she  did, 
he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they 
Siiould  shortly  be  happy.  He  added  some- 
thing of  h()])es  from  my  lord,  with  which 
Mrs.  Ellison  had  amused  him,  and  which 
served  only  to  destroy  the  comfort  that 
Amelia  received  from  the  rest  of  jjis  letter. 

Whilst  Amelia,  the  sergeant,  and  his  lady 
were  engaged  in  a  cold  collation,  for  which 
purpose  a  cold  chick  was  procured  from  the 
tavern  for  the  ladies,  and  two  pounds  ol 
cold  beef  for  the  sergeant,  a  violent  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  door,  and  presently 
afterwards  Colonel  James  entered  the  room. 
Alter  proper  compliments  had  passec,  the 
colonel  told  Amelia,  that  her  letter  "was 
brought  to  Mrs.  James  while  they  were  at 
table,  and  that  on  her  showing  it  to  him,b"j 
had  immediately  rose  up,  made  an  apoloiiy 
to  his  company,  and  took  a  chair  to  her. 
He  spoke  to  her  with  ijreat  tenderness  on 
the  occasion,  and  desired  her  to  make  her 
self  easy ;  assuring  her,  that  he  would  leave 
nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  serve  h 
husband.  He  then  gave  lier  an  invitation, 
in  his  wife's  name,  to  his  own  house,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner. 

Amelia  returned  him  very  hearty  thanks 
for  all  his  kind  offers ;  but  begged  to  decline 
that  of  an  apartment  in  his  house.  She 
said,  as  she  could  not  leave  her  children,  so 
neither  could  she  think  of  bringing  such  a 
trouble  with  her  into  his  family  ;  and  though 
the  colonel  gave  her  many  assurances  that 
her  children,  as  well  as  herself,  would  be 
very  welcome  to  Mrs.  James,  and  even  be- 
took himself  to  entreaties,  she  still  persisted 
obstinately  in  her  refusal. 

In  real  truth,  Amelia  had  taken  a  vasi 
affection  for  Mrs.  Atkinson,  of  tliC  comfor\ 
3f  whose  company  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
deprived  in  her  distress;  nor  to  exchange  x 
for  that  of  Mrs.  James,  to  w'lO"^  she  had 
lately  conceived  no  little  dislike. 

The  colonel,  when  he  found  he  could  net 
prevail  with  Amelia  to  accept  his  invitation* 
desisted  from  any  further  solicitations.  He 
then  took  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pcrjnds  from 
his  pocket-book,  and  said, — '  Ycr^  will  par- 
don me,  dear  madam,  if  I  choose  to  '.mpute 
your  refusal  of  my  house  rather  to  a  dislike 
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of  my  Wife,  who  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  the 
rriost  ajrreo'.jhle  of  women,  (all  men,'  saiil  lie, 
siL^liinii;, '  have  not  Captain  JJoolh's  forlime,) 
tlum  to  any  aversion  or  anij^er  to  me.  I 
must  insist  u[K)n  ii,  therel()re,  to  make  your 
present  habitation  as  easy  to  you  as  possi- 
ble. I  ho])e,  madam,  you  will  not  deny  me 
Jiis  happiness;  1  he<ji;  you  will  honour  me 
.vitl,  the  acceptance  of  this  trille.'  lie  then 
()ui  the  note  into  her  hand,  and  declared 
that  the  honour  of  touching  it  was  worth  a 
hunilred  times  tliat  sum. 

'  1  protest.  Colonel  James,'  cried  Amelia, 
blushinji;,  '  1  know  not  what  to  do  or  say, 
yt)ur  goodness  so  greatly  confounds  me. 
Can  I,  vrho  am  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
many  great  obligations  Mr.  Booth  already 
hath  to  your  generosity,  consent  tliat  you 
should  add  more  to  a  debt  we  never  can 
pay?' 

Tiie  colonel  stopped  her  short,  protesting 
Miat  she  misplaced  the  obligation  ;  for  that, 
.."*  to  confer  the  highest  happiness  was  to 
o:)liire,  he  was  obliged  to  her  acceptance. 
'  And  I  do  assure  you,  madam,'  said  lie,  '  if 
this  triliing  sum,  or  a  much  larger,  can  con- 
tribute to  your  ease,  1  shall  consider  myself 
as  the  happiest  man  upon  earth,  in  being 
able  to  supply  it ;  and  you,  madam,  my 
greatest  benefactor,  m  receiving  it.' 

Amelia  then  put  the  note  into  lier  pocket ; 
and  they  entered  mto  a  conversation,  in 
which  many  civil  things  were  said  on  both 
jides;  but  what  was  chiefly  worth  remark, 
A'as,  That  Amelia  had  almost  her  husband 
jcnstant'.y  in  her  mouth,  and  the  Cv)l()nel 
never  mentioned  him;  the  former  seemed 
desirous  to  lay  all  obligations,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  tlie  account  of  her  husband ; 
nnd  t!ie  latter  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
delicacy,  to  insinuate  that  her  happiness  was 
the  niain  and  indeed  only  point  which  he 
had  in  view. 

Amelia  had  made  no  doubt,  at  the  colo- 
.lefs  first  appearance,  but  that  he  intended 
to  go  directly  to  her  husband.  AYlien  he 
dropped  therefore  a  hint  of  his  intention  to 
visit  him  next  morning,  she  appeared  visibly 
shocked  at  the  delay.  The  colonel  per- 
ceiving this,  said,  'However  inconvenient 
"t  may  be,  yet,  madam,  if  it  will  oblige  you, 
or  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  even  go  to-night.' 
Amelia  arjowered,  'My  liusband  -will  be  far 
from  desiring  to  derive  any  good  from  yovu' 
inconvenience;  but  if  you  put  it  t3  me,  ^ 
must  be  excused  for  sayincr,  I  desire  nothir.g 
more  in  the  world  than  to  send  him  so  great 
a  comfort  as  I  know  he  will  receive  Irom 
the  presence  of  such  a  friend.' — '  Then  to 
chow  you,  madam,'  cries  the  colonel,  '  that 
I  des.TC  nothing  more  in  the  world  than  to 
cive  you  j/ieasure,  I  will  go  to  him  imme- 
diately.' 

Amelia  tVi^n   bethought   herself  of   the 
serjjeant,  and  told  the  colonel,  hi'^  -^Id  ac- 


quaintance Atkinson,  wlioin  he  liad  kno\rii 
at  Gibraltar,  was  then  in  the  house,  and 
would  conduct  him  to  the  i)lace.  Tlie  ser- 
geant was  inuned lately  called  in,  paid  hia 
resp(;cts  to  the  colonel,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  him.  They  both  immediately 
set  lbrwj\rd,  Amelia  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power  pressing  their  departure. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  now  leturned  to  Amelia, 
and  was  by  her  acquainted  with  the  colo 
nel's  late  generosity  ;  for  her  heart  so  boiled 
over  with  r^ratitude,  that  she  could  not  con- 
ceal the  ebullition.  Amelia  likewise  gave 
her  friend  a  full  narrative  of  the  colonel's 
Iriendship  to  her  husband,  as  well  abroad  as 
in  Euiiland  ;  and  ended  with  declaring,  that 
she  believed  him  to  be  the  most  generuvia 
man  upon  earth. 

Mrs,  Atkinson  agreed  with  Amelia's  con- 
clusion, and  said  she  was  glad  to  hear  there 
was  any  such  man.  They  then  proceeded 
with  the  children  to  the  tea-table,  where 
panegyric,  and  not  scandal,  was  the  topic  of 
their  conversation;  and  of  this  panegyric 
the  colonel  was  the  object;  both  the  ladies 
seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  his  goodness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Comments  upon  mithors. 

Having  left  Amelia  in  as  comfortable  a- 
situation  as  could  possibly  be  expected,  liei 
immediate  distresses  relieved,  and  her  heait 
filled  with  great  hopes  from  the  friendship 
of  the  colonel ;  we  will  now  return  to  Booth, 
who,  when  the  attorney  and  sergeant  had 
left  him,  received  a  visit  from  that  great 
author,  of  whom  honourable  mention  is 
made  in  our  second  chapter. 

Booth,  as  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
remember,  was  a  pretty  good  master  of  tin 
classics :  for  his  father,  though  he  designee'' 
his  son  for  the  army,  did  not  think  it  neces. 
sary  to  breed  him  up  a  blockhead.  He  did 
not,  perhaps,  imagine  that  a  competent  share 
of  Latin  and  Greek  v/ould  make  his  son 
either  a  pedant  or  a  coward.  He  considered 
likewise,  probably,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier 
is  in  general  a  life  of  idleness;  and  might 
think,  that  the  spare  hours  of  an  officer  in 
country  quarters  would  be  as  well  employed 
with  a  book,  as  in  sauntering  about  the 
streets,  loitering  in  a  coffee-house,  sotting  in 
a  tavern,  or  in  laying  schemes  to  debauch 
and  ruin  a  set  of  harmless  ignorant  country 
girls. 

As  Booth  was,  therefore,  wha*  m'Lut 
well  be  called,  in  this  age  at  least,  a  man  o! 
learning,  he  began  to  discourse  our  authoj 
on  subjects  of  literature.  '  1  think,  sir,'  say> 
he,  '  that  Dr.  Swnft  hath  been  generally  al- 
lowed, by  the  critics  in  this  kingdom,  to  bt 
the  crreatcst  master  of  humour  that  ^v*** 
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tvrote.  Indeed  I  allow  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed most  admirable  talents  of  this  kind  ; 
and  if  Rabelais  was  liis  master,  I  tljink  he 
proves  the  truth  of  the  cmimon  Greek 
proverb — That  the  scholar  is  often  superior 
to  the  master.  As  to  Cervantes,  I  do  not 
iliink  we  can  make  any  just  comparison ; 
for  though  Mr.  Pope  com])liments  him  with 
sometimes  taking  Cervantes'  serious  air, — ' 
'  I  remember  the  passage,'  cries  the  autiior; 

'O  thou,  wliatevcr  title  please  thiir?  oar, 
J^eaii,  Drapier,  Bickcrstafi",  or  Gulliver  ; 
VV'hellier  yon  take  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair — ' 

You  are  right,  sir,'  said  Booth;  'but  though 
»  should  agree  that  the  doctor  nath  some 
times  condescended  to  imitate  Rabelais,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  his;  works 
the  least  attempt  in  the  manner  of  Cervan- 
tes. But  there  is  one  in  liis  own  wayj  and 
whom  I  am  convinced  he  studied  above  all 
others — you  guess,  I  believe,  I  am  going  to 
name  Lucian.  Tiiis  author,  I  say,  I  am 
convinced,  he  followed ;  but  I  think  he  fol- 
lowed him  at  a  distance ;  as,  to  say  the 
truth,  every  other  writer  o ""  this  kind  hath 
done,  in  my  opinion  :  for  u^iue,  I  thirdx,  hath 
yet  equalled  him.  I  agree,  indeed,  entirely 
with  Mr.  INIoile,  in  his  discourse  on  the  age 
of  the  Philopatris,  when  he  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  the  ijicomparable  Lucian ;  and 
incomparable,  I  believe,  he  will  remain,  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  shall 
endure.  What  an  inimitable  piece  of  hu- 
mour is  his  Cockl' — '  I  remember  it  very 
well,'  cries  the  author  ;  '  his  story  of  a  Cock 
and  a  Bull  is  excellent.'  Booth  stared  at 
this,  and  asked  the  author,  what  he  meant 
by  the  Bull  ?  '  Nay,'  answered  he,  '  I  don't 
know  very  well,  upon  my  soul.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  read  him.  I  learned  him  all 
over  at  school,  I  have  not  read  him  much 
since.  And  pray,  sir,'  said  he,  'how  do  you 
.ike  his  Pharsalia  ''  Jon't  you  think  Mr. 
Rowe's  translation  a  verj^  fine  oner'  Booth 
replied,  '  I  believe  we  are  talking  of  diller- 
» nt  authors.  The  Pharsalia,  which  Mr. 
Rowe  translated,  was  written  by  Lucan  ; 
hut  I  have  been  speaking  of  Lucian,  a 
Greek  writer,  and,  in  my  oi)inion,  the  great- 
est in  the  liumorous  way  that  ever  the  world 
produced.'  '  Ay  ?'  cries  the  author, '  he  was 
indeed  so,  a  very  excellent  writer  indeed.  I 
fancy  a  translation  of  him  would  sell  very 
wCi..'  '  I  do  not  know,  indeed,'  cries  Booth. 
'  A  good  translation  of  him  would  be  a  va- 
. liable  book.  I  have  seen  a  wretched  one 
published  by  Mr.  Dryden,  but  translated  liy 
ethers,  who  in  many  places  have  misunder- 
i^tood  Lucian  s  meaning,  and  have  no  where 
preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original.'  '  That 
is  great  piiy,' says  the  author.  'Pray,  sir,  is 
-ie  well  trans-l'^ted  into  French  r'  Booth  an- 
Bwered,  he  could  not  tell;  but  that  lie  doubt- 
ed it  very  much,  having  never  seen  a  good 


version  into  that  language  out  of  the  Gic<*V 
'  To  confess  the  truth,  1  believe,'  said  \\k\ 
'the  French  translators  have  generally  con 
suited  the  Latin  only ;    which,  in  some  o 
the  few  Greek  writers  I  have  read,  is  into- 
lerably had.     And  as  the  English  transla- 
tors,l()r  the  most  part,  pursue  theFrench,  w* 
may  easily  guess,  wliat  spirit  those  copies 
of  bad  copies  must  preserve  of  the  original  ' 

'  Egad,  you  are  a  shrewd  guesser,  cries 
the  author.  '  1  am  glad  the  booksellers  have 
not  your  sagacity.  But  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  price  tliey  pay 
by  the  sheet?  The  Greek,  you  will  allow, 
is  a  hard  language  ;  and  there  are  lew  gen- 
tlemen that  write,  who  can  read  it  without 
a  good  lexicon.  Now,  sir,  if  we  were  to 
afford  time  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of 
words,  a  gentleman  would  not  get  bread 
and  cheese  by  his  work.  If  one  was  to  be 
paid,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Pope  was  for  his  Ho- 
mer— Pray,  sir,  don't  you  thiniv  dia'  the 
best  translation  in  the  world  ?' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  'I  think,  though 
it  is  certainly  a  noble  paraphrase,  and  of  it- 
self a  fine  poem,  yet  in  some  places  it  is  no 
translation  at  all.  In  the  very  beginring, 
for  instance,  he  hath  not  rendered  the  true 
force  of  the  author.  Homer  invokes  his 
muse  in  the  five  first  lines  of  the  Iliad  ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  he  gives  his  reason  ; 

^  For  all  these  things,'  says  he,  '  were 
brought  about  by  the  decree  of  Jupiter  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  supposes  their  true  sources 
are  Imown  only  to  the  deities.  Now,  the 
translation  takes  no  more  notice  of  the  AF, 
than  if  no  such  word  had  been  there.' 

'  Very  possibly,'  answered  the  author  ; 
'  it  is  a  long  time  sin^e  i  •«  nd  the  orii2;ina]. 
Perhaps,  then,  he  followed  th(  French  trans- 
lations. I  observe,  indeed,  he  talks  much 
in  notes  of  Madam  Dacier  and  Monsieur 
Evistathius.' 

Booth  had  now  received  conviction  enough 
of  his  friend's  knowledge  of  th.e  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  without  attempting,  therefore,  to  sc: 
him  right,  he  made  a  sudden  transition  to  the 
Latin.  'Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  '  as  you  have 
mentioned  Rowc's  translation  of  the  Phar- 
salia, do  you  remember  how  he  hatn  ren- 
dered that  passage  in  the  character  of  Cato? 

Venerisque  huic  maxinuis  usus 

Progenies  5  i:rbi  rater  est,  urbique  Maritus. 

For  I  apprehend  that  passage  is  g(;nerally 
misunderstood.' 

'  I  really  do  not  remember,'  answered  the 
author. — '  Pray,  sir,  what  f  <o  you  take  to  b<; 
the  meaning?' 

'  I  apprehend,'  sir,  replica  Booth,  '  thatb\ 
these  words,  Urhi  Vater  cst^  iirhique  J\IaH- 
fus,  Cato  is  represented  as  the  liither  an<l 
hushand  to  tlie  city  of  Rome.' 

'  Verv  true,  sir,'  cries  Uie  author  ;  '  ver\ 
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hne,  indeed.— Not  only  the  father  i)I"  his 
country,  but  the  husbund  too  ;  very  Jioble, 
Lruly  !' 

'  'Purdon  me,,  sh-'  cries  Booth,'  '  I  do  not 
ronceive  that  to  have  been  Lu(  an's  nican- 
in«.^.  It'  yon  i)lease  to  obsi'rvij  the  context ; 
Lucan  liavingreconiniended  the  tenijxirance 
ofCalo,  in  the  instances  of  diet  and  cloth(;s, 
uroceeds  to  venereal  i)leasures  ;  of  which, 
says  the  poet,  his  principal  use  was  procrea- 
tion ;  then  he  adds,  Urbi  Paler  est,  Urhiquc 
Marilus  ;  that  he  became  a  father  and  a 
husband,  for  the  sake  only  o^  the  city.' 

'  Upon  my  word  that's  true,'  cries  the 
author  ;  '  I  did  not  think  of  it.  It  is  nuicii 
(iner  than  theotiier. —  Urhis pater  est — what 
is  the  other; — aye — Urhis  JIaritus. — It  is 
certainly  as  you  say,  sir.' 

Booth  was  by  this  pretty  well  satisfied  of 
the  author's  profound  learninir;  however, 
he  was  willing  to  try  him  a  little  further. 
He  asked  him,  therefore,  Avhat  was  his 
■>pinion  of  Lucan  in  general,  and  in  what 
ilass  of  writers  he  ranked  him  ? 

The  author  stared  a  litde  at  this  question ; 
md,  after  some  hesitation,  answered,  '  Cer- 
ainly,  sir,  I  think  he  is  a  fine  writer,  and  a 
/cry  great  poet.' 

'lam  very,  much  of  the  same  opinion,' 
M'ies  Booth ;  '  but  where  do  you  class  him, 
lext  to  what  poet  do  you  place  him  ?' 

'  Let  me  see,'  cries  the  author,  '  where 
.lo  I  class  him  1  next  to  whom  do  I  place 
nun  ! — Aye ! — why ! — why,  pray,  wlicre  do 
j'Ou  yourself  place  him  ?' 

'  Why,  surely,'  cries  Booth,  '  if  he  is  not 
.0  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  with  Homer, 
and  Virgil,  and  Milton,  I  think,  clearly  lie 
is  at  the  head  of  the  second  ;  belbre  either 
Statins  or  Silius  Italicus.  Though  I  allow 
to  each  of  these  tlieir  merits  ;  but,  perhaps, 
'm  epic  poem  was  beyond  the  genius  of 
either.  I  own,  I  have  often  thought,  if 
Statius  had  ventured  no  further  than  Ovid 
•or  Claudian,  he  would  have  succeeded  bet- 
r.er  ;  for  his  Sylvos  are,  in  my  opinion,  much 
better  than  his  Thebais.' 

'  I  believe  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  for- 
merly,' said  the  author. 

'  And  for  what  reason  have  you  altered 
it  ?'  cries  Booth. 

'  I  have  not  altered  it,'  answered  the 
author  ;  '  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
not  any  opinion  at  all  about  these  matters  at 
present.  I  do  not  trouble  my  head  much 
with  poetry;  for  there  's  no  encouragement 
to  such  studies  in  this  age.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, I  have  now  and  then  wrote  a  poem  or 
two  for  the  magazines,  but  I  never  intend 
to  Write  any  more;  for  a  gentleman  is  not 
paid  for  his  time.  A  sheet  is  a  sheet  with 
the  ixjokscllers ;  and,  whether  it  be  in  prose 
or  verse,  they  make  no  difi'erence  ;  thougli 
certainly  there  is  as  nmch  dilference  to  a 
i^cn^'pnian  mi  die  v/ork,  as  there  is  to  a  tai- 


lor between  making  a  yjlain  and  a  laced  suit. 
Uhynies  aredillicult  things  ;  they  arestuh- 
horn  tilings,  sir.  I  have  been  somelinurs 
longer  in  tagii'iiig  a  cou[)l(;t,  than  I  liave 
been  in  writing  a  sj)e( ch  on  the  side  of  ojy- 
posii ion,  which  hath  been  read  with  greai 
applause  all  over  the  kinmlom.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  to  confirra 
that,'  cries  Booth,  '  for  I  protest  it  was  an 
entire  secret  to  me  till  this  day.  vaa 
so  ])erfectly  ignorant,  that  I  thought  the 
speeches  j)ublished  in  the  magazines  were 
really  made  by  the  members  themselves.' 

'  Some  of  them,  and  I  believe,  I  may, 
without  vanity,  say  the  best,'  cries  the  uu 
thor,  'are  all  the  })roductions  of  my  own 
pen;  but  I  believe  I  shall  leave  it  off  soon, 
unless  a  sheet  of  speech  will  fetch  more  than 
it  does  at  present.  In  truth,  tlie  romance- 
writing  is  the  only  branch  of  our  business 
now  tliai  is  worth  following.  Goods  of  that 
sort  have  had  so  much  success  lately  in  the 
market,  that  a  bookseller  scarce  cares  Vvdii.t 
he  bids  for  them.  And  it  is  certainly  the 
easiest  work  in  the  world;  you  m.ay  write 
it  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  set  pen  to  paper , 
and  if  you  interlard  it  with  a  little  scandaL 
a  little'abuse  on  some  living  characters  of 
note,  you  cannot  fail  of  success.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  '  you 
have  greatly  instructed  me ;  I  could  net 
have  imagined  there  had  been  so  much 
regularity  in  the  trade  of  writing  as  you  are 
pleased  to  mention ;  by  what  I  can  perceive, 
the  pen  and  ink  is  likely  to  become  the  sta- 
ple commodity  of  the  kingdom.' 

'Alas!  sir,'  answered  the  author,  'it  in 
overstocked.  The  m.arket  is  overstocked. 
There  is  no  encouragement  to  merit;  no 
patrons.  I  have  been  these  five  years  soli- 
citing a  subscription  for  my  new  translation 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  notes  expla- 
natory, historical,  and  critical;  and  I  hare 
scarce  collected  five  hundred  names  jTt.' 

Tlie  mention  of  this  translation  a  little 
surprised  Booth  ;  not  only  as  the  author  hail 
just  declared  his  intentions  to  forsake  the 
tuneful  muses  ;  but  for  some  other  reasons, 
which  he  had  collected  from  his  conversa- 
tion with  our  author,  he  little  expected  to 
hear  of  a  proposal  to  translate  any  of  the 
Latin  poets.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
catechise  him  a  little  further;  and,  by  his 
answers,  was  fully  satisfied,  that  he  had  the 
very  same  acquaintance  with  Ovid  that  he 
had  appeared  to  have  with  Lucan. 

The  author  then  pulled  out  a  bundle  of 
papers,  containing  proposals  for  his  subscrip- 
tion, and  receipts;  and,  addressing  himself 
to  Booth,  said,  '  Thougli  the  place  in  which 
we  meet,  sir,  is  an  improper  place  to  solici 
favours  of  this  kind,  yet  perhaps  it  may  bf 
in   your   power  to  serve  me,   T  you   wi 
charge  your  pockets  Avith  some  of  these 
Booth  was  just  offering  at  an  excuse,  wht 
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the  DailifF  introduced  Coiond  James  and  the 
SiM'i^eant. 

The  luiexpected  visit  of  a  beloved  friend 
to  a  niaa  hi  atHiction,  especially  in  Mr. 
Booth's  si^ nation,  is  a  comfort  which  can 
icarce  be  equalled :  not  barely  from  tlie 
nopes  of  relief  or  redress,  by  his  assistance, 
out  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, which  scarce  admits  of  any  doubt  or 
suspicion.  Such  an  instance  doth  indetn] 
make  a  man  amends  I'or  ail  ordinary  troubles 
and  distresses  ;  and  we  ought  to  think  our- 
selves gainers,  by  iiaving  had  such  an  op- 
portunity of  discovering  that  we  aie  ])()s- 
sessed  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
himian  possessions. 

Booth  was  so  transported  at  the  sight  of 
the  colonel,  that  he  dropped  the  proposals 
which  the  author  had  put  into  his  hands, 
and  burst  forth  into  the  highest  professions 
of  gratitude  to  his  friend;  who  behaved 
very  properly  on  his  side,  and  said  every 
thing  which  became  the  mouth  of  a  friend 
'jn  tlie  occasion. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  he  seemed  not  moved 
equally,  either  with  Booth  or  the  ser- 
geant ;  both  whose  eyes  watered  at  the 
scene.  In  truth,  the  colonel,  though  a  very 
jyenerous  "mon,  had  not  the  least  grain  of 
tenderness  in  his  disposition.  HiJ^  mind 
was  formed  of  those  firm  materials,  of  which 
nature  formerly  hanmiered  out  the  Stoic, 
and  upon  which  the  sorrows  of  no  man 
living  could  make  an  impression.  A  man  of 
this  temper,  who  doth  not  much  value  dan- 
ger, Avill  fight  for  the  person  he  calls  liis 
friend;  and  the  man  that  hath  but  little 
vahie  for  his  money  will  give  it  lum ;  but 
such  friendship  is  never  to  be  absolutely  de- 
pended on;  for  whenever  the  favourite  pas- 
sion interposes  with  it,  it  is  sure  to  subside 
and  vanish  into  air.  Whereas  the  man 
v/hose  tender  disposition  really  feels  the 
mifseries  of  another,  will  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve them  for  his  own  sake  ;  and,  in  such  a 
mind,  friendship  will  often  get  the  superi- 
ority over  every  other  passion. 

But,  from  whatever  motive  it  sprung,  the 
colonel's  behaviour  to  Booth  seemed  truly 
amiable ;  and  so  it  appeared  to  the  author, 
who  took  the  first  occasion  to  applaud  it  in 
a  very  florid  oration ;  which  the  reader, 
when  he  recollects  that  he  was  a  speech- 
maker  by  profession,  will  not  be  surprised 
at ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  be  much  more  sur- 
prised, that  he  soon  after  took  an  occasion 
of  clapping  a  proposal  into  the  colonel's 
hands ;  holding  at  the  same  time  a  receipt 
very  visible  in  his  own. 

The  colonel  received  both,  and  cave  the 
author  a  guinea  in  exchange,  \  hich  was 
liouble  the  sum  mentioned  in  \}\e  receipt ; 
ioT  which  the  author  made  a  low  bow.  and 
very  politely  took  his  leave,  saying,  '  I  sup- 
pose, gentlemen  vcu  may  have  some  pri- 


vate busmess  together;  I  hearti/y  wish  a 
speedy  end  to  your  confinement ;  and  1 
congratulate  you  on  the  possessing  so  great; 
lo  noble,  and  so  generous  a  friend.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Which  hiclines  rather  to  satire  than  panegyric. 

The  colonel  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
Booth  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  who,  in 
the  vulgar  language,  tiad  struck,  or  taker 
him  in  for  a  guinea,  with  so  much  ease  ana 
dexterity.  Booth  answered,  lie  did  not 
know  his  name  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  him 
was,  that  he  was  the  most  impudent  and 
illiterate  fellow  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  thai 
by  his  ovvn  account,  he  was  the  author  ol 
most  of  the  wonderful  productions  of  the 
age.  '  Perhaps,'  said  he,  '  it  may  look  un 
charitable  in  me  to  blame  you  for  your  ge 
nerosity ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  fellow  hath 
not  the  least  merit  or  capacity  ;  and  you 
have  subscribed  to  the  most  horrid  trasli 
that  ever  was  published.' 

'I  care  not  a  farthing  what  he  publishey,' 
cries  the  colonel.  '  Heaven  forbid,  1  should 
be  obliged  to  read  half  the  nonsense  1  have 
subscribed  to.' 

'  But  don't  you  think,'  said  Booth,  '  that 
by  such  indiscriminate  encouragement  ol 
authors,  you  do  real  mischief  to  the  society  ? 
By  propagating  the  subscriptions  of  such 
fellows,  people  are  tired  out,  and  withhold 
their  contributions  to  men  of  real  merit : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  contributing 
to  fill  the  Avord,  not  only  with  nonsense,  but 
with  all  the  scurrility,  indecenc}^  and  pro 
faneness  with  which  the  age  abounds ;  and 
with  wiiich  all  bad  writers  supply  the  de 
feet  of  genius.' 

'  Pugh '.'  cries  the  colonel,  '  I  never  con 
sider  these  matters.  Good  or  bad,  it  is  aL 
one  to  me ;  but  there's  an  acquaintance  ol 
mine,  and  a  man  of  great  wii  too,  that 
tliinks  the  worst  the  best,  as  they  are  the 
surest  to  make  him  laugh.' 

'I  ask  pardon,  sir,'  says  the  sergeant* 
'but  I  wish  your  honour  would  considei 
your  own  affairs  a  little;  for  it  grows  late 
in  the  evening.' 

'The  serireant  says  true,'  answered  the 
colonel.     '  What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  ?' 

'  Faith,  colonel,  I  know  not  what  I  shall 
do.  My  affairs  seem  so  irreparable,  that  1 
have  been  driving  them  as  much  as  possi- 
bly I  could  from  my  mind.  If  I  was  to  suffer 
alone,  I  think  I  could  bear  them  witli  some 
philosophy;  but  when  I  consider  who  are 
to  be  the  sharers  in  my  fortune — the  deafest 
children,  and  the  best,  the  worthiest,  and  the 
noblest  of  women — Pardon,  me,  my  dear 
friend ;  the  sensations  are  above  me,  they 
convert  me  into  a  woman  ;  they  drive  met'j 
despair,  to  madness ' 
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Tiic  colonel  advised  i.ini  to  command 
liim.sclC;  and  told  liiiii,  this  was  not  the  way 
lo  retrieve  his  fortune.  'As  lo  lue,  iiiy(h-ar 
Uooth,'  saici  he,  'you  know  you  may  com- 
mand me  as  lar  as  is  really  willun  my 
|)ov/er.' 

lJ»)oth  answered  eagerly,  that  he  was  so 
lar  li'om  expecting  any  more  liivours  iVom 
liie  colonel,  that  he  had  resolved  not  to  lei 
him  know  any  thing  ol"  his  misfortune. 
'  No,  my  dear  iHend,'  cries  he,  '  I  am  too 
much  obhged  to  you  already ;'  and  then 
hurst  into  many  fervent  expressions  of  gra- 
titude: till  the  colonei  himsell" stopped  him, 
and  begged  liim  to  give  an  account  of  the 
iebt  or  debts  for  which  he  was  detained  in 
tiiat  horrid  place. 

Booth  answered,  he  could  not  be  very 
exact ;  but  he  feared  it  was  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pounds. 

'  It  is  but  three  Imndred  pounds,  indeed, 
sir,'  cries  the  sergeant ;  '  if  you  can  raise 
tiiree  hundred  pounds,  you  are  a  free  man 
tiiis  moment.' 

Booth,  who  did  not  apprehend  the  ge- 
nerous meaning  of  the  sergeant,  as  well 
as,  1  believe,  the  reader  will,  answered,  he 
was  mistaken ;  that  he  had  computed  his 
debts,  and  they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pounds;  nay,  that  the  bailiti' 
liad  shown  him  writs  for  above  that  sum. 

'  Whether  your  debts  are  three  or  four 
f'jndred,'  cries  the  colonel,  '  the  present  bu- 
t  luess  is  to  give  bail  only ;  and  then  you 
will  have  some  time  to  try  your  friends.  I 
think  you  might  get  a  company  abroad ; 
'.  !id  then  I  would  advance  the  money  on  the 
security  of  half  your  pay ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  1  will  be  one  of  your  bail  with  all  my 
heart.' 

Whilst  Booth  poured  forth  his  gratitude 
for  all  this  kindness,  the  sergeant  ran  down 
stairs  for  the  bailitf;  and  shortly  after  re- 
turned with  him  into  the  room. 

The  bailiff,  being  informed  that  the  co- 
lonel offered  to  be  bail  tor  his , prisoner,  an- 
swered, a  httle  surlily,  '  Well,  sir,  and  who 
will  be  the  other.''  you  know,  I  suppose, 
there  must  be  two ;  and  I  must  have  time 
to  inquire  after  them.' 

The  cobnel  replied,  '  I  believe,  sir,  I  am 
well  known  to  be  responsible  for  a  much 
arger  sum  than  your  demand  on  this  gen- 
tleman ;  but  if  your  forms  require  two,  I 
suppose  the  sergeant  here  will  do  for  the 
(»lher.' 

'  I  don't  know  the  sergeant  or  you  either, 
sir,'  cries  Bondum ;  '  and  if  you  propose 
yourselves  bail  for  the  gentleman,  I  must 
iiave  time  to  inquire  after  you.' 

'  You  need  very  little  time  to  inquire  after 
ine,'  says  the  colonel ;  '  for  I  can  send  for  se- 
veral of  the  law,  whom  I  suppose  you  know, 
n  satisfy  you  ;  but  consider,  it  is  very  late.' 
*  V^-s,  sir,'  answered  Bon  lum,  '  I  do  con- 


si(U?r   it   iS  too  late  for    the  captain  to  i-e 
bailed  to-uight.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  too  lad,'^'  cries 
the  colonel. 

'  1  mean,  sir,  that  I  must  search  ilu*  (jiiice. 
and  that  is  now  shut  up;  f()r  if  my  lord 
mayoi"  and  the  court  of'  aulermen  woulii  \ie 
hound  for  him,  I  would  not  discharge  him 
till  I  searched  the  olHce.' 

'How,  sir,'  cries  the  colonel,  'hath  the 
law  of  England  no  more  regard  lor  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  than  to  suffer  such 
fellows  as  you  to  detain  a  man  in  custody 
for  debt,  when  he  can  give  undeniable 
security.'" 

'  Don't  fellow  me,'  said  the  bailiff,  'lamas 
good  a  fellow  as  yourself,  I  believe,  tliouirh 
you  have  that  riband  in  your  hat  tliere.' 

'  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  speaking 
to?'  said  the  sergeant.  'Do  you  know  you 
are  talking  to  a  colonel  of  the  armyf' 

'What's  a  colonel  of  the  army  to  me' 
cries  the  bailiff.  '  I  have  had  as  good  as  h« 
in  my  custody  before  now.' 

'  And  a  member  of  parliament!'  cries  the 
sergeant. 

•Is  the  gentleman  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment?— Well,  and  what  harm  have  I  said  ? 
lam  sure  I  meant  no  harm,  and  if  his  ho- 
nour is  offended,  I  ask  his  pardon  ;  to  be 
sure  his  honour  must  know  that  the  sheriff 
is  answerable  for  all  the  writs  in  the  oihce 
though  they  were  never  so  many,  and  lam 
answerable  to  the  sheriff.  I  am  sure  Ihe 
captain  can't  say  that  I  have  shown  him 
any  manner  of  incivility  since  he  hath  been 
here. — And  I  hope,  honourable  sir,'  cries  he, 
turning  to  the  colonel,  '  you  don't  take  any 
thing  amiss  that  I  said,  or  meant,  byway  of 
disrespect,  or  any  such  matter.  I  did  not, 
indeed,  as  the  irentleman  here  says,  know 
who  I  was  speaking  to;  but  I  did  not  say 
any  thing  imcivil  as  I  know  olj  and  i  hope 
no  offence.' 

The  colonel  was  more  easily  pacified 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  told 
the  baihif  that,  if  it  v/as  against  the  rules  of 
law  to  discharge  JSIr.  Booth  that  eveniufir 
he  must  be  contented.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  his  Iriend,  and  hei^an  to  prescribe 
comfort  and  patience  to  him  ;  saying,  he 
must  rest  satisfied  with  his  confinement  that 
night;  and  the  next  morning  he  promised 
to  visit  him  again. 

Booth  answered,  that  as  for  himself,  the 
lying  one  night  in  any  place  was  very  little 
worth  his  regard,  'lou  and  I,  my  deai 
friend,  have  both  spent  our  evenini;  m  a 
worse  situation  than  1  shall  in  this  house 
All  my  concern  is  I'or  my  poor  Amelia. 
wlK)se  sufferings  on  account  of  my  absence 
I  know,  and  I  feel  with  un^-peakable  tender 
ncs.?.  Could  I  be  assured  she  was  tolerah^v 
easy,  I  could  be  contented  in  chains  ori/i  x 
duuixeon.' 
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'  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  her  account,' 
said  the  colonel,  '  I  will  wait  on  her  myself, 
thoui^h  I  break  an  eniragement  for  that 
purpose,  and  will  give  iier  such  assurances 
as  I  am  convinced  will  make  iier  perfectly 
eovsy.' 

Booth  embraced  his  friend,  and,  weeping 
over  him,  y)aid  his  acknowledgment  with 
tcars^  tor  all  his  goodness.  In  words,  in- 
deed, he  was  not  able  to  thank  him  :  for 
gratitude,  joining  with  his  other  passions, 
almost  choked  him,  and  stopped  his  utter- 
ance. 

After  a  sliort  scene,  in  'which  nothing 
passed  worth  recounting,  the  colonel  bid  liis 
iViend  good-night ;  and  leaving  the  sergeant 
with  him,  made  the  best  cf  his  way  back  to 
Amelia. 


CHAPTER  Vil. 

Worthy  a  very  serious  perusal. 

The  colonel  found  Amelia  sitting  very 
disconsolate  with  Mrs.  Atkinson.  He  en- 
tered the  room  with  an  air  of  great  gayety, 
assured  Amelia  that  her  husband  was  per- 
fectly well,  and  that  he  hoped  the  next  day 
he  would  again  be  with  her. 

Amelia  was  a  little  comforted  at  this  ac- 
ccunt;  and  vented  many  grateful  cxprcs- 
e-itr.s  to  the  colonel  for  his  unparalleled 
friendship,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it. 
She  could  not,  however,  help  giving  way 
fsoon  after  to  a  sigh  at  the  thoughts  of  her 
husband's  bondage ;  and  declared,  that 
night  would  be  the  longest  she  had  ever 
known. 

*  This  lady,  madam,'  cries  the  colonel, 
'  must  endeavour  to  make  it  shorter.  And  if 
you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  join  in  the  same 
endeavour.'  1'hen,  after  some  more  con- 
solatory speeches,  the  colonel  attempted  to 
give  a  gay  turn  to  the  discourse  ;  and  said, 
'  !  was  engaged  to  have  spent  this  evening 
disagreeably  at  Ranelagh,  with  a  set  of 
company  I  did  not  like.  How  vastly  am  I 
obliged  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Booth,  that  I 
[«ss  it  so  infinitely  more  to  my  satisfac- 
tion!' 

'  Indeed,  colonel,'  said  Amelia, '  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  a  mind  so  rightly  turned  as 
yours,  there  must  be  a  much  sweeter  relish 
in  the  highest  offices  of  friendship,  than  in 
any  pleasures  which  the  gayest  public  places 
can  afford.' 

'Upon  my  word,  madam,'  said  the  coiO- 
iiel,  '  you  now  do  me  more  than  justice.  I 
have,  and  always  had,  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence for  such  pleasures.  Indeed,  I  hardj^'- 
ullo^v  them  worth}'-  of  that  name,  or  if  they 
are  so  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  low  degree.  In 
my  opinion,  the  highest  friendship  must  al- 
tvays  lead  us  to  tiie  highest  pleasure.' 

Htre  Amelia  entered  into  a  long  disser- 


tation on  friendship,  in  wlilcn  she  po)nted 
severa  times  directly  at  the  c.  lonel  as  th? 
hero  of  her  tale. 

The  colonel  highly  applauded  all  her  sen 
timents  ;  and  when  he  could  not  avoid  tak 
ing  the  compliment  to  himself,  he  received 
it  with  the  mosi  respectful  bow.     He  then 
tried  his   hand  likcAvisc  at   description,  t^ 
which  he  found  means  to  repay  all  Amel  a'l 
panegyric  in  kind.     This,    though  he  di( 
with  all  possible  delicacy,  yet  a  curious  ob- 
server might  have  been  apt  to  suspect  that 
it  was  chiell}^  on  her  account  that  the  colo- 
nel had  avoided  the  masquerade. 

In  discourses  of  this  kind  they  passed  thf 
evening,  till  it  was  very  late,  the  colone 
never  offering  to  stir  from  his  chair  before 
the  clock  had  struck  one  ;  when  he  thought 
perhaps,  that  decency  obliged  him  to  take 
liis  leave. 

As  soon  as  he  Avas  gone,  Mrs.  Atkinsoi 
said  to  Mrs.  Booth,  '  I  think,  madam,  yov 
told  me  this  afternoon  that  the  colonel  wai, 
married.' 

Amelia  answered,  she  did  so. 

'  I  think  likewise,  madam,'  said  Mrs.  At 
kinson,  '  you  was  acquainted  with  the  colo 
ncl's  lady.' 

Amelia  answered,  tliat  slie  had  been  ex 
tremely  intimate  with  her  abroad. 

'  Is  she  young  and  handsome.^'  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson.  '  In  short,  ])ray,  was  it  a  match 
of  love  or  convenience.'' 

Amelia  answered,  entirely  of  love,  she 
believed,  on  his  side  ;  for  that  tfie  lady  had 
little  or  no  fortune. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Mrs.  At 
kinson ;  for  I  am  sure  the  colonel  is  in  love 
with  somebody.  I  think,  I  never  saw  a 
more  luscious  picture  of  love  drawn  than 
that  which  he  was  pleased  to  give  us  as  the 
portraiture  of  I'riendship.  I  have  read,  in- 
deed, of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  and  other  great  friends  of  old  : 
nay,  I  sometimes  flatter  myself,  that  I  am 
capable  of  being  a  friend  myself;  but  a? 
for  that  fine,  soft,  tender,  delicate  passion, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  describe,  lam  con 
vinced  there  must  go  a  he  and  a  she  to  the 
composition. 

'Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  you  are  mis- 
taken,' cries  Amelia.  '  If  you  had  known 
the  friendship  which  hath  always  subsisted 
between  the  colonel  and  my  husband,  you 
would  not  imagine  it  possible  for  any  de- 
scription to  exceed  it.  Nay,  I  think  his  be- 
haviour this  very  day  is  sutRcient  to  con- 
vince you.' 

'  I  own  what  he  liath  done  to-day  hath 
great  merit,'  said  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  '  and  yet, 
from  what  he  hath  said  to-night — You  wil' 
pardon  me,  dear  madam  ;  perhaps  I  am  to-o 
quick-sighted  ir  my  observations,  nay,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  ev^  n  impertinent.' 

'  Fie  I  upt  rt  it,'  cries  Amelia,  '  how  cai 
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fow  talk  111  th;it  stroiii:  Do  you  iniaujiiie  I 
?x|)i-cl  ccioiuDiiy? — Pray  speak  what  you 
thiuk  with  the  utmost  IVoodom.' 

'  Did  hr.  not,  then,'  said  INlrs.  Atkinson, 
'  roprat  the  words  llie  Jinesl  vwmnn  inlhr 
toorld  more  tlian  once?  diil  he  not  make  use 
,)['  an  expression  whicii  mlijrht  have  heeome 
the  mouth  of  Oroondates  himseU"? — If  I  re- 
member, the  v/orils  were  these,  "  that  liad 
lie  been  AJexander  the  Great,  lie  should 
have  tiiouiijlit  it  more  (jlory  to  have  wiped 
oil'  a  tear  from  the  briglit  eyes  of  Staiira, 
tliaii  to  have  conquered  fifty  worlds." 

'  Dill  he  say  so?  cries  Amelia — 'I  think 
lie  did  say  something  like  it;  but  my  thoughts 
were  so  full  of  my  husband  that  I  took  but 
little  notice.  But  what  would  you  infer 
from  what  he  said?  I  hope  you  don't  think 
he  is  in  love  v/itii  me  ?' 

'  I  hope  he  doth  not  think  so  himself,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Atkinson ;  '  thoufrh  when  he 
mentioned  the  brii^ht  eyes  of  Statira,  he  fix- 
ed his  own  eyes  on  yours  with  the  mostlan- 
i^uishiniGj  air  I  ever  beheld.' 

Amelia  was  going  to  answer,  when  the 
sergeant  arrived,  and  then  she  immediately 
fell  to  inquiring  after  lier  husband  ;  and  re- 
ceived such  satisfictory  answers  to  all  her 
many  questions  concerning  him,  that  she 
expressed  great  pleasure.  These  ideas  so 
possessed  her  mind,  that  without  once  cast- 
ing her  tnougnts  on  any  other  matters,  she 
took  her  leave  of  the  sergeant  and  his  lady, 
and  lefKLired  to  bed  to  her  children,  in  a 
room  which  Mrs.  Atliinson  had  provided  her 
in  the  same  house  ;  where  we  v/ill  at  pre- 
sent wish  her  a  ixood  niixht. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Consisting  of  p'ave  mattivs. 

Whii-e  innocence  and  cheerful  hope,  in 
*pitc  of  the  malice  of  fortune,  closed  the 
eyes  of  the  gentle  Amelia,  on  lier  homely 
l>ed,  and  she  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  profound 
3leep;  the  colonel  lay  restless  all  night  on 
fiis  down;  his  miml  was  affected  with  a 
kind  of  ague  fit  ;  sometimes  scorched  up 
with  flaming  desires,  and  again  chilled  with 
the  coldest  despair. 

There  is  a  time  I  think,  according  to  one 
of  our  poets.  When  lust  and  envy  sleep. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  when  they  are  well 
gorged  "with  the  food  they  most  delight  in  ; 
but  while  either  of  these  are  hungry, 

IS  or  poppy,  nor  mandratrora, 

Ncr  i.  1  Jic  drowsy  syrups  of  the  east, 

TViil  ever  medicine  them  to  slumber. 

The  co.one--  was  at  prese^nt  unhappily 
tDrmented  by  both  these  fientls.  His  last 
evening's  conversation  witli  Amelia  had 
donf-  his  business  etiijctually.  The  many 
kind  words  she  had  spoken  to  him,  the  many 
^ind  k)oks  she  had  L'ivcn  hini,  as  bein"-,  she 
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conceived,  the  friend  and  pieserver  of  htr 
husband,  had  made  an  entire  conquest  of 
his  heart.  Thus,  the  very  love  which  she 
bore  him,  as  the  person  to  whom  her  littlt? 
family  were  to  owe  their  preservation  and 
hai)|)iness,  inspired  him  with  thoughts  of 
sinking  them  all  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  ruin 
and  misery  ;  and  while  she  smiled  with  all 
her  sweetness  on  the  supposed  friend  of  lier 
husband,  she  was  converting  that  Irieiid 
into  his  most  bitter  enemy. 

F'ricndship,  take  heed  ;  if  woni'.;n  interfere, 
Ho  sure  the  hour  of  thy  destruction's  near. 

These  are  tlie  Hnes  of  Vanbrugh ;  and 
the  sentiment  is  better  than  the  poetry.  To 
say  the  truth,  as  a  handsome  Avife  is  the 
cause  and  cement  of  many  false  friendships, 
she  is  often  too  liable  to  destroy  the  rea* 
ones. 

Thus  the  object  of  the  colonel's  lust  very 
plainly  .appears  ;  but  the  object  of  liis  envy 
maybe  more  difficult  to  discover.  Nature 
and  Fortune  liad  seemed  to  strive  with  a 
kind  of  rivalship,  Avliich  should  bestow  most 
on  the  colonel.  The  former  liad  given  bin' 
person,  parts,  and  constitution,  in  all 
which,  he  was  superior  almost  to  every 
other  man.  The  latter  had  given  him  rank 
in  life,  and  riches,  both  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.  Whom  then  should  tliis  happy 
man  envy?  Here,  lest  ambition  should  mis- 
lead the  reader  to  search  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  we  will  dh-ect  him  at  once  to  Gray's- 
Inn-Lane ;  where,  in  a  miserable  bed,  in  a 
miserable  room,  he  will  see  a  miserable 
broken  lieutenant,  in  a  miserable  condition, 
with  several  heavy  debts  on  his  back,  and 
without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  This,  and 
no  other,  was  the  object  of  -he  colonel'.-^ 
envy.  And  why  ?  because  this  -vretch  w^a> 
possessed  of  the  affections  of  a  poor  little 
lamb ;  which  all  the  vast  flocks  that  were 
w' ithin  the  power  and  reach  o^f*  the  colonel, 
could  not  prevent  that  glutton's  longing  for. 
And  sure  this  image  of  the  lamb  is  not  im- 
properly adduced  on  this  occasion  :  for 
what  "was  the  colonel's  desire  but  to  lead 
this  poor  lamb,  as  it  were,  to  the  slaughter, 
in  order  to  purchase  a  feast  of  a  few  days 
by  her  final  destruction,  and  to  tear  lie; 
away  from  the  arms  of  one  where  she  wan 
sure  of  being  fondled  and  caressed  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

While  the  colonel  was  agitated  with  these 
thoughts,  his  greatest  comfort  was,  thai 
Amelia  and  Booth  were  now  separated  ;  and 
Wis  greatest  terror  was  of  their  coining 
again  together.  From  wishes,  therefore,  he 
began  to  meditate  designs  ;  and  so  far  was 
he  from  any  intention  of  procuring  the 
liberty  of  his  friend,  that  he  began  to  form 
schemes  of  prolonging  his  confinement,  till 
he  could  procure  some  means  of  sending 
him  far  away  from  her;  in  which  rase  he 
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doubled  not  but  of  succeeding  in  all  he 
iesired. 

He  v/as  forming  this  plan  in  his  mind, 
when  a  serv^ant  inlbrmed  him,  that  one  Ser- 
ijreant  Atkinson  desired  to  speak  with  his 
iionour.  The  sergeant  was  immediately 
admitted,  and  acquainted  the  colonel,  that 
if  he  pleased  to  go  and  become  bail  for 
Mr.  Booth,  another  unexceptionable  house- 
keeper would  be  there  to  join  with  him. 
This  person  the  sergeant  had  procured  that 
morning,  and  had,  by  leave  of  his  wiJc, 
given  him  a  bond  of  indemnification  for  the 
purpose. 

The  colonel  tlid  not  seem  so  elated  with 
this  news  as  Atkinson  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  histead  of  making  a  direct  answer 
to  what  Atkinson  said,  the  colonel  began 
thus:  'I  think,  sergeant,  Mr.  Booth  hath 
told  me  that  you  was  Ibster-brother  to  his 
lady.  She  is  really  a  charming  Avoman,  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  she  should  ever  liave 
been  placed  in  the  dreadful  situation  she  is 
now  in.  There  is  nothinir  so  silly  as  for 
subaltern  officers  of  the  army  to  marry,  un- 
less where  they  meet  with  women  of  very 
great  fortunes  indeed.  What  can  be  the 
event  of  their  marrying  otherv/ise,  but  en- 
tHiiling  misery  and  beggary  on  their  wives 
and  their  posterity  ?' 

'Ah!  sir,'  cries  the  sergeant,  'it  is  too 
lite  to  think  of  those  matters  now.  To  be 
iure,  my  lady  might  have  married  one  of 
the  top  gentlemen  in  the  country;  for  she 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  if  she  had  been  fairly  dealt  by,  would 
have  had  a  very  great  fortune  into  the  bar- 
gain. Indeed,  she  is  worthy  of  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  world  ;  and  if  I  had  been  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  world,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  happy  with  such  a  wife ;  but 
she  was  pleased  to  like  the  lieutenant,  and 
certainly  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  mar- 
riage without  liking.' 

'  Lookee,  sergeant,'  said  the  colonel,  '  you 
know  very  well  that  I  am  the  lieutenant's 
friend.     I  think  I  have  shown  myself  so.' 

'  Indeed,  your  honour  hath,'  quoth  the  ser- 
2"eant, 'more  than  once  to  my  knowledge.' 

'  But  I  am  angry  with  him  for  liis  impru- 
dence, greatly  angry  with  him  for  his  im])ru- 
dence  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  affects  a  lady 
of  so  much  worth.' 

'  She  is,  indeed,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
worth,'  cries  the  sergeant.  '  Poor  dear 
ady,  I  knew  her,  an't  please  your  honour, 
from  her  infancy :  and  the  sv^^e test-tem- 
pered, best-natured  lady  she  is  that  ever 
trod  Eniriish  irround.  I  have  alwavs  loved 
her  as  if  she  was  my  own  sister.  Nay,  she 
hath  very  often  called  me  brother  ;  and  I 
have  taken  it  to  be  a  greater  honour  than  if 
I  wa5  to  be  called  a  general  officer.' 

Wliat  pity    •  is,'  said  the  colonel,  '  that 


this  worthy  creature  should  be  exposed  ta 
so  much  misery  by  the  thoughtless  belia- 
viour  of  a  man,  who,  tliough  I  am  his  friend, 
I  cannot  help  saying,  hnlh  been  guilty  ol 
imprudence,  at  least.  Why  could  he  nol 
live  upon  his  half-pay  ?  What  had  he  to  do 
to  run  himself  into  debt  in  this  outrageous 
manner  ?' 

'  I  wish,  indeed,'  cries  the  sergeant,  '  he 
had  been  a  little  more  considerative ;  but,  I 
hope,  this  will  be  a  warning  to  him.' 

'  How  am  I  sure  of  that,'  answered  the 
colonel ;  '  or  what  reason  is  there  to  expect 
it.''  extravagance  is  a  vice  of  which  men 
are  not  so  easily  cured. — I  have  thought  a 
great  deal  of  this  matter,  Mr.  Sergeant ; 
and  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  both  for 
him  and  his  poor  lady,  that  he  should  smart 
a  little  more.' 

'  Your  honour,  sir,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the 
right,'  replied  the  sergeant;  'but yet, sir,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking,  I  hope 
you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  my  poor 
lady's  case.  She  suffers,  all  this  while,  as 
much  or  more  than  the  lieutenant :  for  1 
know  her  so  well,  that  lam  certain  she  wili 
never  have  a  moment's  ease  till  her  husband 
is  out  of  confinement.' 

'  I  know  women  better  than  you,  ser- 
geant,' cries  the  colonel ;  '  they  sometimes 
place  their  affections  on  a  husband,  as  chil- 
dren do  on  their  nurse ;  but  they  are  both 
to  be  weaned.  I  know  you,  sergeant,  to  be 
a  fellow  of  sense,  as  well  as  spirit,  or  I  should 
not  speak  so  freely  to  you  ;  but  I  took  a 
fancy  to  you  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  intend 
to  serve  you ;  but  first,  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion,— is  your  attachment  to  Mr.  Booth,  or 
his  lady.?' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant, '  I  must 
love  my  la^ly  best.  Not  but  I  have  a  great 
affection  for  the  lieutenant,  too,  because  1 
know  my  lady  hath  the  same  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  hath  been  always  very  good  to  me,  aa 
far  as  was  in  his  power.  A  lieutenant,  your 
honour  knows,  can't  do  a  great  deal;  but  I 
have  always  found  him  my  friend  upon  all 
occasions.' 

'  You  say  true,'  cries  the  colonel ;  '  a  lieu- 
tenant can  do  but  little ;  but  I  can  do  much 
to  serve  you,  and  will,  too.  But  let  me  ask 
you  one  question — who  was  the  lady  whom 
i  saw  last  night  with  Mrs.  Booth,  at  her 
lodjiings  .'*' 

Here  the  serireant  blushed,  and  repeated, 
'  The  lady,  sir  !' 

'Ay,  a  lady,  a  woman,'  cries  the  colonel. 
'  who  supped  with  us  last  niiiht.  She  looketl 
rather  too  much  like  a  gentlewoman,  for  the 
mistress  of  a  lodging-house.' 

The  sergeant's  cheeks  glowed  at  this 
compliment  to  his  wife,  and  he  was  just 
<lom<'"  to  own  her,  when  the  colonel  p;v>- 
ceeded :  '  I  think  I  never  saw  in  my  hie  s« 
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*ll-)o<)kiui^,  sly,  demure  a   o ;  I  would  l 

l^ive  soiuetiiiui^,  nicthiuks.  to  know  who  she 
was.' 

*  1  (l.m't  know,  indeed,'  cries  the  stn-^eant, 
in  'Teat  confusion;  '  I  know  nolhini^  ahout 
her.' 

*  I  wish  yon  would  inquire,' said  the  colo- 
nel, ^  HixA  let  me  know  her  name,  and  like- 
wise what  she  is;  I  have  a  strange  curiosity 
to  know;  ami  let  me  see  you  again*  this 
eveninij;,  exactly  at  sever..' 

'And  will  not  your  honour  then  njo  to  the 
lieutenant  tliis  morninijrr'  said  Atkinson. 

'  It  is  not  in  my  i)ower,'  answered  the 
colonel;  '  I  am  enijraged  another  way.  lie- 
sides,  there  is  no  haste  in  this  affair.  If  men 
'vill  be  i'mpnident,  they  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. Come  to  me  at  seven,  and  bring 
me  all  the  pariiculars  you  can,  concerning 
that  ill-looking  jade  I  mentioned  to  you ;  for 
I  am  resolved  to  know  who  she  is. — And  so, 
trood-morrow  to  you,  sergeant;  be  assured 
1  will  take  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
for  you.' 

Though  some  readers  may,  perhaps,  think 
Uie  sergeant  not  unworthy  of  the  freedom 
with  which  the  colonel  treated  him ;  yet 
that  haughty  oincer  would  have  been  very 
backward  to  have  condescended  to  such 
familiarity  with  one  of  his  rank,  had  he  not 
proposed  some  design  from  it.  In  truth,  he 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  making  the  ser- 
geant instrumental  to  his  design  on  Amelia ; 
m  other  words,  to  convert  him  into  a  pimp — 
an  office  in  v^hich  the  colonel  had  been 
served  by  Atkinson's  betters ;  and  which, 
as  he  knew  it  was  in  his  power  very  well  to 
reward  him,  hs  had  no  apprehension  that 
tlie  sergeant  would  decline ;  an  opinion 
which  the  sergeant  might  have  pardoned, 
.liough  he  had  never  given  the  least  grounds 
for  it,  since  the  colonel  borrowed  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  heart.  This  dictated 
to  him,  tliat  he,  from  a  bad  motive,  was 
capable  of  desiring  to  debauch  his  friend's 
wife;  and  the  same  iieart  inspired  him  to 
hope,  that  another,  from  another  bad  motive, 
might  be  gnilty  of  the  same  breach  of  friend- 
ship, in  assisting  him.  Few  men,  I  believe, 
think  better  of  others  than  of  themselves  ; 
nor  do  tliey  easily  allow  the  existence  of 
any  virtue,  of  which  they  perceive  no  traces 
in  their  own  minds ;  for  which  reason,  I 
have  observed  that  it  is  extremely  diflicult 
to  persuade  a  rogue  that  you  are  an  honest 
man;  nor  would  you  ever  succeed  in  the 
attempt,  by  the  strongest  evidence,  was  it 
not  for  the  comfortable  conclusion  which  the 
rogue  draws,  th?  t  he  who  proves  himself  to 
De  honest,  pro  ^e»  ?im3elf  to  be  a  fool  at  the 
lainotiTcie. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

.1  cnrions  chapter,  from  which  a  curious  reader  ina^ 
draw  sundry  obsci-vations. 

TuK  sergeant  retired  from  the  colonel  in 
a  very.dejectei  state  of  mind;  in  which, 
however,  we  must  leave  iiim  awhile,  and  re- 
turn to  Amelia;  who,  as  soon  as  she  v/as 
uj),  had  tlesjjatched  Mrs.  Atkinson  to  pay 
oil  her  f()rmer  lodgings,  and  to  bring  off  all 
clothes  and  other  moveables. 

The  trusty  messenger  returned  without 
performing  her  errand  ;  for  Mrs.  Ellison  had 
locked  up  all  her  rooms,  and  was  gone  out 
very  early  that  morning;  and  the  servant 
knew  not  whither  she  was  gone. 

The  two  ladies  now  sat  down  to  break 
fiist,  together  with  Am.eiia's  two  children ; 
after  which,  Amelia  declared  she  would 
take  a  coach  and  visit  her  husband.  To 
this  motion  Mrs.  Atkinson  soon  agreed,  and 
offered  to  be  her  companion.  To  say  truth, 
I  think  it  was  reasonable  enougii ;  and  the 
great  abhorrence  which  Booth  had  of  seeing 
his  wife  in  a  bailiff's  house,  was,  perhaps, 
rather  too  nice  and  delicate. 

When  the  ladies  were  both  dressed,  and 
just  going  to  send  for  their  vehicle,  a  great 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  pre- 
sently Mrs.  James  was  ushered  into  the 
room. 

This  visit  was  disagreeable  enough  to 
Amelia,  as  it  detained  her  from  the  sight  of 
her  liusband,  for  which  she  so  eagerly  long- 
ed. However,  as  she  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  visit  would  be  reasonably  short,  she  re- 
solved to  receive  the  lady  with  all  the  com- 
plaisance in  her  power. 

Mrs,  James  now  behaved  herself  so  very 
unlike  the  person  that  she  lately  appeared, 
that  it  might  have  surprised  any  one  that 
doth  not  know,  that  besides  that  of  a  fine 
lady,  which  is  all  mere  art  and  mummery, 
every  such  woman  hath  some  real  charac- 
ter at  the  bottom,  in  which,  whenever  na- 
ture gets  the  better  of  her,  she  acts.  Thus 
the  finest  ladies  in  the  world  will  sometimes 
love  and  sometimes  scratch,  according  to 
their  different  natural  disjjositions,  with 
great  fury  and  violence,  though  both  of  these 
are  equally  inconsistent  with  a  fine  lady's 
artificial  character. 

Mrs.  James,  then,  was  at  the  bottom  a 
very  good-natured  woman;  and  the  mo- 
ment she  heard  of  Amelia's  misfortune,  was 
sincerely  grieved  at  it. — She  had  acquiesced 
on  tl;e  very  first  motion  with  the  colonel's 
design  of  inviting  her  to  her  house;  and 
this  morning  at  breakfast,  when  he  had  ac- 
quainted her  that  Amelia  made  some  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  the  offer,  very  readily 
midertook  to  go  herself  and  persuade  hei 
friend  to  accept  the  invitation. 

She  now  pressed  this  matter  with  such 
earnestness,  that  Amelia,  who  was  not  ex 
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tremcly  versed  in  the  art  of  denyiiifr,  was 
hardly  able  to  refuse  her  importunity ;  no- 
thing, indeed,  but  her  affection  to  Mrs.  At- 
kinson could  have  pre  vaiK'd  on  her  to  rcluse  ; 
that  point,  however,  she  would  not  give  up, 
and  Mrs.  James,  at  .ast,  was  contented  with 
a  promise,  that  as  soon  as  their  affairs  were 
settled,  Amelia,  with  her  lutsbaiid  and  family, 
would  make  her  a  visit,  and  stay  some  time 
with  her  in  the  country,  whither  she  was 
soon  to  retire. 

Having  obtained  this  promise,  Mrs.  James, 
after  many  friendly  prolessions,  took  her 
leave,  and  stepping  into  her  coach,  reas- 
sumed  the  fine  lady,  and  drove  away  to  join 
lier  company  at  an  auction. 

The  moment  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, -who  had  left  the  room  upon  tiie  ap- 
proach of  Mrs.  James,  returned  into  it,  and 
was  informed  by  Amelia  of  all  that  had 
passed. 

'  Pray,  Madam,'  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  do 
this  colonel  and  his  lady  live,  as  it  is  called, 
well  together  ?' 

'  If  you  mean  to  ask,'  cries  Amelia, '  whe- 
ther they  are  a  fond  couple,  I  must  answer, 
that  I  believe  they  are  not.' 

'  I  have  been  told,'  says  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
*that  there  have  been  instances  of  women 
who  have  become  bawds  to  their  own  hus- 
bands, and  the  husbands  pimps  for  them.' 

'  Y'^e  upon  it  1'  cries  AmcHa,  '  I  hope  there 
are  no  such  people.  Indeed,  my  dear,  iliis 
is  being  a  Httle  too  censorious.' 

'  Call  it  what  you  please,'  answered  Mrs. 
Atkinson;  '  it  arises  from  my  love  to  you, 
and  my  fears  for  your  danger.  You  know 
the  proverb  of  a  burnt  child;  and  if  such  a 
one  hath  any  good-nature,  it  will  dread  the 
fire,  on  the  account  of  others  as  well  as  on 
its  own.  And  if  I  may  speak  my  sentiments 
freely,  I  cannot  think  you  will  be  in  safety 
at  the  colonel's  house.' 

'  I  cannot  but  believe  your  apprehensions 
to  be  sincere,'  replied  AmeHa;  'and  I  must 
think  myself  obliged  to  you  for  them  ;  but  I 
am  convinced  you  are  entirely  in  an  error.  I 
look  on  Colonel  James  as  the  most  generous 
and  best  of  men.  He  was  a  friend,  and  an 
excellent  friend  too,  to  my  husband,  long 
before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  he 
hath  done  him  a  thousand  good  olfices. 
What  do  you  say  of  his  behaviour  vester- 
day.?' 

'  I  wish,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  that  his 
behaviour  to-day  had  been  equal.  What  I 
am  now  going  to  undertake  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable office  of  friendship,  but  it  is  a  ne- 
cessar/  one.  I  must  tell  you,  therelore,  Avhat 
passed  this  morning  between  the  (olonel 
find  Mr.  Atkinson ;  for,  though  it  will  hurt 
youj  "vou  ought  on  many  accounts  to  know 
T.'  ilere  sKe  related  the  whole,  which  we 
nave  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
with  which  the  sergeant  had  acquainted  her, 


while  Mrs.  James  was  paying  jcr  vi.;it  U 
Amelia.  And  as  the  sergeant  had  paintec 
the  matter  rather  in  stronger  colours  thar. 
the  colonel,  so  Mrs.  Atkinson  again  a  little 
improved  on  the  sergeant.  Neither  of  these 
good  people,  i)erliaps,  intended  to  aggravate 
any  circumstance  :  but  such  is,  I  believCj 
the  unavoidable  consequence  ol'  all  reports, 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  indeed,  may  be  supposed 
not  to  see  what  related  to  James  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  as  the  sergeant,  with  more 
honesty  than  prudence,  had  suggested  to  his 
wife,  that  the  colonel  had  not  the  kindest 
opinion  of  her,  and  called  her  a  sly  and  de- 
mure   ;  it  is  true  lie  omitted  ill-looking 

b ;  two  words  which  are,  perhaps,  su- 
perior to  the  patience  of  any  Job  in  pet- 
ticoats that  ever  lived.  He  made  amends, 
however,  by  substituting  some  other  phrases 
in  their  stead,  not  extremely  agreeable  to  a 
female  ear. 

It  appeared  to  Amelia,  from  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son's relation,  that  the  colonel  had  grossly 
abused  Booth  to  the  sergeant,  and  had  ab- 
solutely refused  to  become  his  bail.  Poor 
Amelia  became  a  pale  and  motionless  statue 
at  this  account.  At  length  she  cried,  '  It 
this  be  true,  I  and  mine  are  all,  indeed,  un- 
done. We  have  no  comfort,  no  hope,  no 
friend  left. — I  cannot  disbelieve  you. — I 
know  you  would  not  deceive  me. — Why 
should  you,  indeed,  deceive  me  r — But  what 
can  have  caused  this  alteration  since  last 
night? — Did  I  say  or  do  any  thing  to  offend 
liini  ?' 

'You  said,  or  did  rather,  I  believe,  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  please  him,'  answered 
Mrs.  Atkinson.  '  Besides,  he  is  not  in  the 
least  offended  with  you.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said  many  kind  things.' 

'  What  can  my  poor  love  liave  done  ?'■ 
said  Amelia.  '  He  hath  not  seen  the  colonel 
since  last  night.  Some  villain  hath  set  him 
against  my  husband;  he  was  once  before 
suspicious  of  such  a  person.  Some  crue^ 
monster  hath  belied  his  innocence !' 

'  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,'  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  '  I  believe  the  person  who  hath 
injured  the  captain  with  this  friend  of  his, 
is  one  of  the  worthiest  and  best  of  creatures, 
— nay,  do  not  be  surprised ;  the  person  I 
mean  is  even  your  fair  self;  sure  you  would 
not  be  so  dull  in  any  other  case  ;  but  in  this, 
gratitude,  humility,  modesty,  every  virtue 
shuts  your  eyes. 

Mortales  hebetant  visiis, 

as  Virixil  says.  What  in  the  world  can  be 
more  consistent  than  his  desiie  to  have  you 
at  his  own  house,  and  to  keep  your  imsband 
confined  in  another?  All  that  he  said,  and 
all  that  he  did  yesterday,  and,  what  is  more 
convincing  to  me  than  both,  all  that  he 
looked  last  night,  are  very  consistent  with 
j  both  these  designs.' 
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'O  Heavens!'  crie.s  Anieiin,  'you  chill 
iny  blood  with  horror!  the  idea  rnM>'/,(^s  me 
to' death;  1  cannot,  nuisl  not,  will  not.  think 
i:.  Nothinj^  hut  conviction — Heaven  forbid 
I  should  ever  have  more  conviction ;  and 
did  lie  abuse  my  husband?  what!  did  he 
abuse  a  ])oor,  unhappy,  distressed  cn\-iture  ; 
oppressed,  ruined,  torn  Ironi  his  children, 
torn  away  Ironi  his  wretched  wile ;  the 
honestest,  worthiest,  noblest,  tenderest, fond- 
est, best.' — Here  she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
•Xrief,  which  exceeds  the  power  of  de- 
scription. 

In  this  situation,  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  doing 
her  utmost  to  support  her,  when  a  most  vio- 
lent knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
immediately  the  sergeant  ran  hastily  into 
th:,'  room;  bringing  witli  him  a  cordial, 
wiiich  presently  relieved  Amelia.  What 
t!iis  cordial  was,  we  shall  inform  tlie  reader 
in  due  time.  In  the  mean  while,  he  must 
suspend  his  curiosity  ;  and  the  gentlemen  at 
White's  may  lay  wagers,  wiiether  it  was 
Ward's  pill,  or  Dr.  James's  powder. 

But  before  we  close  this  chapter,  and  re- 
turn back  to  the  bailiff's  house,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  rescue  the  character  of  our  he- 
roine from  the  dullness  of  apprehension, 
which  several  of  our  quick-sighted  readers 
may  lay  more  lieavily  to  lier  charge  than 
was  done  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

I  must  inform,  therefore,  all  such  readers, 
that  it  is  not  because  innocence  is  more 
blind  than  guilt,  that  the  former  often  over- 
looks and  tumbles  into  the  pit  which  the  lat- 
ter foresees  and  avoids.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  guilt  should  miss  the 
discovering  of  all  the  snares  in  its  way ;  as 
it  is  constantly  prying  closely  into  every 
ct)rner,  in  order  to  lay  snares  for  others. 
Whereas  innocence,  having  no  such  pur- 
pose, walks  fearlessly  and  carelessly  through 
lite;  and  is  consequently  liable  to  tread  on 
the  gins  which  cunning  hath  laid  to  entrap 
it.  To  speak  plainly,  and  without  allegory 
or  figure,  it  is  not  want  of  sense,  but  want 
oC  suspicion,  by  which  innocence  is  often 
betrayed.  Again,  we  often  admire  at  the 
fjlly  of  the  dupe,  when  we  should  transfer 
our  whole  surprise  to  the  astonishing  guilt 
o^  the  betrayer.  In  a  word,  many  an  inno- 
cent person  hath  owed  his  ruin  to  this  cir- 
cum.stance  alone,  that  the  degree  of  villany 
was  such  as  must  have  exceeded  the  fiith 
of  every  man  v/ho  was  not  himself  a  villain. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  \*hich  ere  viany  ■projovnd  secreh  of  philosophy. 

Booth,  having  had  enough  of  the  author's 
coir  pa  ny  the  preceding  day,  chose  now  an- 
other companion.  Indeed,  the  author  was 
not  very  solicitous  of  a  second  interview; 

hr,  as  he  could  have  no  hope  fram  Bootli's 
•25  * 


pocket,  so  he  was  not  Ii»;  y  to  receive  i  mch 
ii'.crease  to  his  vanity  from  liooth's  convei 
sation  ;  for  low  as  tliis  wretch  was  in  vir 
tue,  sense,  learning,  birth,  and  fortune,  .he 
was  l)y  no  means  low  in  liis  vanity.     Thi.ii 
|):ission,  indeed,  was  so  high  in  Iiim,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  blinded  him  to  his  own  de- 
merits, that  lie  hated  every  man,  who  did 
not  either  flatter  him  or  give  liim  money 
In  short,  he  claimed  a  strange  kind  of  right; 
either  to  cheat  all  his  acquaintance  of  their 
praise,  or  to  pick  their  pockets  of  their  pence; 
in  which  latter  case,  he  himself  repaid  very 
liberally  with  panegyric. 

A  very  little  specimen  of  such  a  fellow 
must  have  satisfied  a  man  of  Mr.  Booth's 
temper.  He  chose,  therefore,  now  to  asso 
ciate  himself  with  that  gentleman  of  whom 
Bondum  had  mven  so  sliabby  a  character. 
In  short,  Mr.  Booth's  opinion  of  the  bailif) 
was  such,  that  he  recommended  a  man  most 
where  he  least  intended  it.  Nay,  the  bailiff, 
in  the  present  instance,  though  he  had 
drawn  a  malicious  conclusion,  honestly 
avowed,  that  this  was  drawn  only  from  the 
poverty  of  the  person ;  which  is  never,  I 
believe,  any  forcible  disrecommendation  to 
a  good  mind  ;  but  he  must  have  had  a  very 
bad  mind,  indeed,  who,  in  Mr.  Booth's  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  disliked  or  despised 
another  man,  because  tliat  other  man  was 
poor. 

Some  previous  conversation  having  pass- 
ed between  this  gentleman  and  Booth,  in 
which  they  had  both  opened  their  several 
situations  to  each  other  ;  the  former  cast  an 
affectionate  look  on  the  latter,  expressed 
great  compassion  for  his  circumstances  ;  fo  • 
which  Booth  thanking  him,  said,  '  You 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  compassion,  and 
be  a  very  good  man,  in  such  a  terrible  situ 
ation  as  you  describe  yourself,  to  have  any 
pity  to  spare  for  other  people.' 

'  My  affairs,  sir,'  answered  the  gentleman^ 
'  are  very  bad,  it  is  true ;  and  yet  there  is 
one  circumstance,  which  makes  you  appear 
to  me  more  the  object  of  pity  than  I  am  to 
myself;  and  it  is  this,  that  you  nmst,  from 
your  years,  be  a  novice  in  afHicticai ;  where- 
as, I  liave  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
misery,  and  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  a 
pretty  good  master  of  my  trade.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  believe  habit  teaches  men  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  mind,  as  it  inures 
them  to  bear  heavy  burdens  on  their  snoul 
ders.  Without  use  and  experience,  the 
strongest  minds  and  bodies  both  will  stagger 
under  a  weight,  which  habit  might  rendei 
easy  and  even  contemptible.' 

'  There  is  great  justice,'  cries  Booth,  '  in 
tlie  comparison;  and  I  think  I  liave  myseJ 
experienced  the  truth  of  it;  for  I  am  not 
that  Tyro  in  affliction,  which  you  seem  tc 
apprehend  me.  And  perhaps  it  is  from  thf 
very  habit  you  niention,  that  I  am  ablr.  U 
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supjx>rt  iiy  present  misfortunes  a  little  like 


a  man 


riio  iTcntlemnn  smiled  at  this,  and  cried, 
'  Indeed,  captain,  you  are  a  yountjj  philo- 
sopher.' 

'I  think,'  cries  Booth,  'I  have  some  pre- 
hensions to  that  })hil()soj;hy  wiiich  is  taught 
by  misfortunes ;  and  you  seem  to  be  of 
tjpinion,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  best  schools 
of  philosophy.' 

'  I  mean  no  more,  sir,'  said  the  gentleman, 
'  than  that,  in  the  days  of  our  alHiction,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  more  seriously,  than  in 
tliosc  seasons  of  life  when  we  are  eniian-ed 
m  the  hurrynig  pursuits  of  business  and 
pleasure,  when  we  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  sift  and  examine  things  to  the 
bottom.  Now,  there  are  two  considerations, 
which,  from  my  having  long  fixed  my 
thougl^its  upon  them,  liave  greatly  supported 
me  \mder  all  my  afllictions.  The  one  is  the 
brevity  of  hfe,  even  at  its  longest  duration, 
which  the  wisest  of  men  iiath  compared  to 
the  short  dimension  of  a  span.  One  of  the 
Roman  poets  compares  it  to  the  duration  of 
a  race;  and  another,  to  the  much  shorter 
transition  of  a  wave. 

'  The  second  consideration  is  tlie  uncer- 
tainty of  it.  Short  as  its  utmost  limits  are, 
.t  is  far  from  being  assured  of  reaching  those 
amits.  The  next  day,  the  next  hour,  the 
next  moment  may  be  the  end  of  our  course. 
Now,  of  what  value  is  so  uncertain,  so  pre- 
cauojs  a  station?  This  consideration,  in- 
deed, .however  lightly  it  is  passed  over  in 
our  conception,  doth,  in  a  great  measure, 
level  ail  fortunes  and  conditions,  and  gives 
no  man  a  rigiit  to  triumph  in  the  happiest 
state,  or  any  reason  to  repine  in  the  most 
miserable.  Would  the  most  w^orldly  men 
see  this  in  the  light  in  which  they  examine 
all  other  matters,  they  would  soon  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  way  of  rea- 
soning: for  which  of  them  would  give  any 
price  for  an  estate  from  which  they  were 
liable  to  be  immediately  ejected  ?  or,  would 
tiiey  not  laugh  at  him  as  a  madman,  wlio 
accounted  himself  rich  from  such  an  uncer- 
tain possession?  This  is  the  fountain,  sir, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  my  philosophy. 
Hence  it  is,  tliat  I  have  learned  to  look  on  all 
those  things,  wdiich  are  esteemed  the  bless- 
ings of  li!e,  and  those  which  are  dreaded  as 
its  evils,  with  such  a  degree  of  indifference, 
that,  as  I  should  not  be  elated  with  possess- 
ing the  former,  so  neither  am  I  greatly  de- 
jected and  depressed  by  suffering  the  latter. 
Is  the  actor  esteemed  happier,  to  wliose  lot 
it  falls  to  play  the  princij)al  part,  than  lie 
who  plays  the  lowest?  and  vet,  the  drama 
may  run  twenty  nights  together,  and  by 
consequer.ee,  may  outlast  our  lives  ;  but,  at 
tlie  best,  ife  is  only  a  little  longer  drama ; 
and  the  business  of  the  great  stage  is  con- 
>e(iuently  a  little  more  serious  than   that 


which  is  performed  '  t  tlie  Tl  eatrc-roy^. 
But  even  here,  the  ca.iistrophes  and  calami- 
ties v^hich  are  represented,  are  capable  ol 
atiecting  us.  The  wisest  men  can  deceive 
themselves  into  feeling  the  distresses  of  a 
tragedy,  though  they  know  them  to  be 
merely  imaginary ;  and  the  children  wik 
often  lament  them  as  realities ;  what  won- 
der, then,  if  these  tragical  scenes,  which  I 
allow  to  be  a  little  more  serious,  should  a 
little  more  affect  us?  where,  tlien,  is  the 
remedy,  but  in  the  philosophy  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  which,  when  once,  by  a  long  course 
of  meditation,  it  is  reduced  to  a  habit, 
teaches  us  to  set  a  just  value  on  every  thii  g, 
and  cures  at  once  all  eager  wishes  and  ab- 
ject fears,  all  violent  joy  and  grief,  concern- 
ing objects  which  cannot  endure  long,  and 
may  not  exist  a  moment.' 

'  You  have  expressed  yourself  extremely 
well,'  cries  Booth ;  '  and  I  entirely  agree 
whh  the  justice  of  your  sentiments ;  but, 
however  true  all  this  may  be  in  theory,  I 
still  doubt  its  efficacy  in  practice.  And  the 
cause  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
is  this  ;  that  we  reason  from  our  heads,  bu 
act  from  our  hearts  : 


-Video  meliora,  proboque  ; 


Deteriora  sequor. 

Nothing  can  differ  more  widely  than  wise 
men  and  fools  in  their  estimation  of  things ; 
but,  as  both  act  from  their  uppermost  pas- 
sion, they  both  often  act  alike.  What  com- 
fort then  can  your  philosophy  give  to  an 
avaricious  man  who  is  deprived  of  his  rich- 
es ;  or  to  an  ambitious  man  who  is  strippci.' 
of  his  power?  to  the  fond  lover  who  is  tor: 
from  his  mistress  ;  or  to  the  tender  husbauc. 
who  is  dragged  from  his  wife?  Do  you 
really  think,  that  any  meditations  on  the 
shortness  of  life  will  sooth  them  in  their 
aflUctions  ?  Is  not  this  very  shortness  itself 
one  of  their  afflictions  ?  and  if  the  evil  they 
suffer  be  a  temporary  deprivation  of  what 
they  love,  will  they  not  think  their  fate  the 
harder,  and  lament  the  more,  that  they  arc 
to  lose  any  part  of  an  enjoyment  to  whicf 
there  is  so  short  and  so  uncertain  a  period  ? 

'  I  beg  leave,  sir,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  U 
distinguish  here.  By  pliilosophy,  I  do  no' 
mean  the  bare  knowledge  of  ri^ht  and 
wrong  ;  but  an  energy,  a  habit,  as  Aristotle 
calls  it ;  and  this  I  do  firmly  believe,  with 
him  and  with  the  Stoics,  is  superior  to  al 
the  attacks  ot  fortune.' 

He  was  proceeding,  when  the  bailiff  came 
in,  and  in  a  surly  tone  bade  them  both  gooo 
morrow ;  after  which,  he  asked  the  philo- 
sopher, if  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  New 
gate ;  for  that  he  must  c?.rry  him  thither 
that  afternoon. 

The  poor  man  seemed  very  much  shockea 
with  this  news.  '  I  hope/''  cries  he,  *  yo'j 
will  give  a  little  longer  time,  if  not  ti"  ifie 
return  of  the  writ.     But  1  beg  you  dii  lieu 
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ttrly  not  to  carry  rne  th'tlier  to-day  ;  I'or  I 
fxiH'cl  my  wilb  nnd  cliildrcn  here  in  the 
evoniiiir.' 

'I  liavo  notliiiii^  lo  (U)  with  wives  and 
children,'  cried  the  hrlill",  '  I  iie\er  (h'sire  to 
see  any  uives  and  children  iiere.  1  like  no 
sucli  coni|)any.' 

'I  entreat  you,'  said  the  prisoner,  '  give 
me  another  day.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great 
obligation;  and  you  will  disappoint  nie  in 
the  cruellest  manner  in  the  world,  if  you 
refuse  me.' 

'  1  can't  help  people's  disappointments,' 
cries  the  haililf ;  '  1  must,  consider  myseH' 
and  my  own  family.  1  know  not  where  I 
shall  be  ])aid  the  money  that's  due  already. 
I  can't  alU)rd  to  keep  prisoners  at  my  own 
expense.' 

'  I  don't  intend  it  shall  be  at  your  ex- 
pense,' cries  the  ])hilosoj)lier ;  '  my  wife  is 
gone  to  raise  money  this  morning;  and  I 
hope  to  pay  you  all  I  owe  you  at  her  arri- 
val. }iui  we  mtend  to  sup  together  to-night 
at  your  house  ;  and  if  you  should  remove 
me  now,  it  would  be  the  most  barbarous 
(lisaj)pointment  to  us  both,  and  Avili  make 
me  the  most  miserable  man  alive.' 

'  Nay,  for  my  part,'  said  the  bailiff,  '  I 
don't  desire  to  do  any  thing  barbarous.  I 
know  how  to  treat  gentlenien  with  civility 
as  well  as  anotiier.  And  wlien  people  pay 
as  they  go,  and  spend  tiieir  money  like  gen- 
tlemen, I  ain  sure  nobody  can  accuse  me  of 
any  incivility  since  I  have  been  in  theoflice. 
And  if  you  intend  to  be  merry  to-night,  I 
am  not  the  man  that  will  prevent  it.  Thougli 
1  say  it,  you  may  have  as  good  a  supper 
dressed  here  as  at  any  tavern  in  town.' 

^ince  Mr.  Bondum  is  so  kind,  captain,' 
said  the  philosopher,  '  I  hope  for  the  favour 
of  your  company.  I  assure  you,  if  it  ever 
be  my  fortune  to  go  abroad  into  the  world, 
I  shall  be  proud  of  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  [ndeed,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  '  it  is  an  honour 
I  shall  be  very  ready  to  accept;  but  as  for 
this  evening,  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  hope  to 
l>e  engaged  in  another  pla-ce.' 

'  I  promise  you,  sir,'  answered  the  other, 
'I  shall  rejoice  at  your  liberty,  though  I  am 
a  k>ser  by  it.' 

'  Why,  as  to  that  matter,'  cries  Bondum, 
with  a  sneer,  '  I  fancy  captain,  you  may  en- 
fiage  yourself  to  the  gentleman  without  any 
tear  of  breaking  your  word  ;  for  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  we  part  to-day.' 

*  Panion  me,  my  good  friend,'  said  Booth, 
'  but  I  expect  my  bail  every  minute.' 

*  Lookce,  sir,'  cries  Bondum,  '  I  don't  love 
to  see  gentlemen  in  an  error,  i  shall  not 
take  the  sergeant's  bail ;  and  as  lor  the 
colonel,  I  have  been  with  him  myself  this 
morning,  (ti^r  to  be  sure  I  love  to  do  all  I 
can  for  gentlemen.)  and  he  told  me,  he  could 
not  pon  jib  y  be  here  to  day  ;  besides,  why 


sliould  I  mince  the  matter ;   there  h  more 
stulf  in  the  office.' 

'Wiiat  do  you  mean  ])y  stuff?' cries  Booth. 

'I  mean  tliat  tl)(>ie  is  another  writ,'  an 
swered    the    bailiif,  '  at   the    suit  ol'  Mrs 
Ellison,  the  gentlewoman  that  was  here  yes- 
terday ;  and  the  attorney  that  was  with  hei 
is   concerneil    against  you.     Some  officero 
would  not  tell  you  all  this;  tout  I  luves  to 
show  civility  to  gentlemen,  while  they  be- 
have themselves  as  such.     And  I  loves  th( 
gentlemen  of  the  army  in  particular.     I  had 
liked  to  have  been  in  the  army  myself  once  ^ 
l)ut  I  liked  the  commission  I  have  better 
Come,  captain,  let  not  your  noble  courag(' 
be  cast  down  :  what  say  you  to  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  or  a  tiff  of  punch,  by  way  of  a 
whet  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you,  sir,  I  never  drink  in  the 
morning,'  cries  Booth,  a  little  peevishly. 

'  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir,'  said  the  bailifi"; 
'  I  hope  I  have  not  treated  you  with  any  m 
civility.     I  don't  ask  any  gentleman  to  Chli 
for  licjuor  in  myhouse,  if  he  doth  not  cho(rs\i 
it  ;    nor  I   don't  desire  any  body  to  stay 
here  longer  than  they  have  a  mind  to. — 
Newgate,  to  be  sure,  is  the  place  for  all 
debtors  that  can't  find  bail.     I  knows  what 
civility  is,  and  I  scorn  to  behave  myself  un- 
becoming a  gentleman;  but  I'd  have  you 
consider  that  the  tw^enty-four  hours  appoint 
ed  by  actof  parliament  are  almost  out;  and 
so  it  is  time  to  think  of  removing.     As  to 
bail,  I  would  not  have  you  flatter  yourself; 
for  I  knows  v^ery  well  there  are  other  thing -j 
coming  against  you.     Besides,  the  sum  yon 
are  already  charged  with  is  very  I'/irge ;  anr' 
I  must  see  you  in  a  place  of  csafety.     My 
house  is  no  prison,  though  I  lock  up  for  . 
little  time  in  it.     Indeed,  v.'hen  genileme- 
are  gentlemen,  and  likely  to  find  bail,  I  don' 
stand  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  I  have  a  gooi) 
nose  at  a  bit  of  carrion,  captain  ;  I  liav* 
not  carried  so  much  carrion  to  Newgato 
without  knowing  the  smell  of  it.' 

'  I  understand  not  your  cant,'  cries  Booth  :. 
'  but  I  did  not  think  to  have  offended  you  s<- 
much  by  refusing  to  drink  in  a  morninfr.' 

'  Offended  me,  sir !'  cries  the  bailiff.  '  Wht 
told  you  so  ?  Do  you  think,  sir,  if  I  watit  a 
glass  of  wine,  I  am  under  any  necessity  of 
asking  my  prisoners  for  it.**  Damn  it,  sir^ 
I'll  show  you  I  scorn  your  words.  I  can 
afford  to  treat  you  with  a  glass  of  the  best 
wine  in  England,  if  you  comes  to  that.' 
He  then  pulled  out  a  han<lful  of  guineas, 


saying, '  There,  sir,  they  are  all  my  own  ;  I 
owe  nobody  a  shilling.  I  am  no  beggar, 
nor  no  debtor.  I  am  the  king's  officer,  as 
well  as  you,  and  I  will  spend  guinea  for 
guinea  as  long  as  you  please.' 

'  Harkee,  rascal,'  cries  Booth,  laying  hold 
of  the  bailiff's  collar  ;  '  How  dare  you  trea 
me  with  this  insolence  ?  doth  the  law  giv 
you  any  authority  to  insult  me  in  niy  mi* 
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fortunes  r'  At  which  words  he  gave  the 
Dailitr  a  good  shove,  and  llirew  him  IVom 
him. 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  cries  the  bainfl';  '  I  will 
swear  both  an  assault  and  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue. If  oliicers  are  to  he  used  in  this  man- 
ner, there  is  an  end  of  all  law  and  justice. 
But  though  I  am  not  a  match  for  you  my- 
self, I  have  those  below  (hat  are.'  He  then 
ran  to  the  door,  and  called  up  two  ill-iookiniy 
fellows,  his  follo\vcr5,  whom,  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  room,  he  ordered  to  seize  on 
Booth,  declaring  he  would  immediately 
carry  him  to  Newgate ;  at  the  same  time 
pouring  out  a  vast  quantity  of  abuse,  be- 
low the  dignity  of  history  to  record. 

Booth  desired  t.lie  two  dirty  fello\vs  to 
stand  off,  and  declared  he  would  make  no 
resistance;  at  the  same  time  bidding  the 
bailiff  carry  him  wherever  he  durst. 

'  I'll  show  you  what  I  dare,'  cries  the  bai- 
liff; and  again  ordered  the  followers  to  lay 
hold  of  their  prisoner,  saying,'  '  He  has  as- 
saulted me  already,  and  endeavoured  a  res- 
cue. I  shan't  trust  such  a  fellow  to  walk 
at  liberty.  A  gentleman,  indeed  !  ay,  ay, 
Newgate  is  the  ^^.roperest  place  for  such 
jientrv  ;  an  arraiic  carrion  as  ever  was  car- 
ried  thither. 

The  fellows  then  botli  laid  violent  hands 
on  Booth,  and  the  bailiff  stepped  to  the  door 
to  order  a  coach ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
whole  scene  was  changed  in  an  instant ;  for 
now  the  sergeant  came  running  out  of 
breath  into  the  room  ;  and  seeing  his  friend 
the  captain  roughly  liandled  by  two  ill-look- 
ing fellows,  without  asking  any  questions, 
stepped  briskly  up  to  his  assistance,  and  in- 
stantly gave  one  of  the  assailants  so  violent 
a  salute  with  his  fist,  that  he  directly  mea- 
sured his  length  on  the  floor. 

Booth,  having  by  this  means  his  right 
arm  at  liberty,  was  unw^illing  to  be  idle,  or 
entirely  to  owe  his  rescue  from  both  the  ruf 
fians  to  the  sergeant;  lie  therefore  imitated 
the  example  which  his  friend  had  set  him, 
and,  with  a  lusty  blow,  levelled  the  other 
follower  with  his  comi)anion  on  the  ground. 

The  bailiff  roared  .out,  'A  rescue,  a  res- 
cue 1'  to  which  the  sergeant  answered,  there 
\vas  no  rescue  intended.  '  Tlie  captain,' 
said  he,  '  wants  no  rescue.  Here  are  some 
f)-iends  coming  who  will  deliver  him  in  a 
better  manner.' 

The  bailiff  oAvore  heartily  lie  wouid  carry 
him  to  Newgate  in  spite  of  ail  the  friends  in 
the  world. 

'  You  carry  him  to  Newgate !'  cried  the 
sergeant,  with  the  highest  indignation.  'Of- 
fer but  to  lay  your  hands  oa  him,  and  I'll 
knock  your  teetli  down  your  ugiy  laws.' — 
Then  turning  to  Booth,  he  cried,  'They  will 
be  all  here  within  a  minute,  sir ;  we  iiad 
fnuch  ado  to  keep  my  lady  from  coming  her- 
»;lf :  but  8  'e  is  at  home  in  good  lit  *  'in,  !on<]:- 


ing  to  see  your  honour  ;  and  I  hope  yo* 
will  be  with  Iter  within  this  half-hour.' 

And  now  the  three  gentlemen  entered  the 
room  ;  these  were  an  attorney,  the  person 
whom  the  sergeant  liad  procured  in  the 
morning  to  be  his  bail  with  Colonel  James, 
and  lastly,  Dr.  Harrison  himself. 

The  bailiff  no  sooner  saw  the  attorney, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted)  (ic* 
the  others  he  knew  not,)  than  he  began, 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  pull  in  his  horns,  and 
ordered  the  two  Ibllowers,  who  were  now 
got  again  on  their  legs,  to  walk  downstairs. 

'  So,  captain,'  says  the  doctor, '  when  la.sl 
we  parted,  I  believe  we  neither  of  us  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  such  a  place  as  tliis.' 

'  Indeed,  doctor,'  cries  Booth, '  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  did  me  that  favour.' 

'  How  so,  sir?'  said  the  doctor, '  you  Vvas 
sent  hither  by  some  person,  I  suppose,  to 
whom  you  was  indebted.  This  is  the  usual 
place,  1  apprehend,  for  creditors  to  send 
their  debtors  to.  But  you  ought  to  be  more 
surprised  that  the  gentleman  who  sent  you 
thither  is  come  to  release  you.  Mr.  I>lm-- 
ph}^,  you  will  perform  all  the  necessary 
ceremonials.' 

The  attorney  then  asked  the  bailiff  wiili 
how  many  actions  Bootlnvas  charged;  and 
was  informed  there  were  five  besides  the 
doctor's,  which  was  much  the  heaviest  oi 
all.  Proper  bonds  Avere  presently  provided, 
and  the  doctor  and  the  sergeant's  friend 
signed  them  ;  the  bailiff,  at  the  instance  of 
the  attorney,  making  no  objection  to  tlie 
bail. 

iiooth,  we  may  be  assured,  made  a  hand- 
some speech  to  the  doctor  lor  such  extraor- 
dinary friendship,  with  which,  however,  wc 
do  not  think  proper  to  trouble  the  reader ; 
and  now  every  thing  being  ended,  and  the 
company  ready  to  depart,  the  bailiff  stepped 
up  to  Booth,  and  told  him  he  hoped  he 
would  remember  civility-money. 

'  I  believe,'  cries  Booth,  '  you  mean  in- 
civility-money;  if  there  be  any  fees  due 
lor  rudeness,  I  must  own  you  have  a  very 
just  claim.' 

'  I  am  sure,  sir,'  cries  the  bailiff,  '  I  have 
treated  your  honour  with  all  the  respect  in 
the  world  ;  no  man,  I  am  sure,  can  charge 
me  with  using  a  gentleman  rudely.  I  knows 
what  belongs  to  a  gentleman  better;  but 
you  can't  deny  that  two  of  my  men  have 
been  knocked  down ;  and  I  doubt  not  but, 
as  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  give  them 
something  to  drink.' 

Booth  was  about  to  answer  with  seme 
passion,  when  the  attorney  interfered,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  tfiat  it  Avas  usual  tc 
make  a  compliment  to  the  officer,  and  tiia 
he  had  better  comply  with  tiie  custom. 

'  If  the  fellow  b.ad  treated  me  civiiiy, 
answeied  Booth,  'I  should  have  r  o  objec 
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Uun  to  conip.y  with  a  b.-id  tustoin  in  )i:s 
bvour ;  but  I  am  resolved,  I  will  never  re- 
ward a  mail  li)r  usiiitrmi  ill ;  ami  I  will  [lot, 
ai^ree  to  i^ive  iiitn  a  siiiiiK;  liiriliino-.' 

•  'Tis  very  well,  sir,'  5aid  llie  Itailill';  '  I 
am  rightly  served  lor  my  o;o()d-nature;  hut 
if  it  iiad  been  to  do  aijjaiu,  I  would  have 
taken  eare  you  should  act  liave  been  hailed 
this  day.' 

Dr.  Harrison,  lo  whom  IJooth  rclbrred 
tlie  cause,  after  .fl:ivin<^  liim  a  sidlicient  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed,  declared  the 
captain  to  be  in  the  ri«Tht.  He  said  it  was 
a  most  horriii  imposition,  that  such  fellows 
were  ever  suUered  to  \)\'vy  on  the  necessi- 
tous; but  that  the  example  would  be  much 
worse  to  reward  them  where  they  liad  be- 
haved themselves  ill.  '  And  I  think,'  says 
he,  '  the  baililf  is  worthy  of  (rrvdt  rebuke 
for  what  he  hath  just  now  said;  in  wliich  I 
hope  he  hath  boasted  of  more  power  than 
is  in  him.  We  do,  indeed,  with  great  justice 
and  propriety  value  ourselves  on  our  frec- 
:lom,  if  the  liberty  of  the  subject  depends 
on  the  pleasure  of  such  fellows  as  these  I' 

'  It  is  not  so  neither,  altoi^ether,'  cries  the 
awyer;  'but  custom  hath  established  a 
Dresent  or  fee  to  them  at  the  delivery  of  a 
prisoner,  which  tiles'-  call  civilily-money,  and 
expect  as  in  a  manner  their  due,  tliough  in 
fcahty  they  have  no  right.' 

'  13ut  will  any  man,'  cries  Dr.  Harrison, 

'    'after  what  the  captain  hath  told  us,  say 

that  the  bailiiT  hath  behaved  himseli*  as  he 

ouglit;  and  if  he  had,  is  he  to  be  rewarded 

f:)"  not  acting  in  an  unchristian  and  inhuman  ! 


manner  ?  it  is  a  pity,  tliat  instead  of  a  cus 
torn  of  feeing  them  out  ol'thc  pocket  of  the 
poor  and  wretched,  wlien  the-y  do  not  beiiave 
themselves  ill,  there  was  not  hotii  a  law  and 
a  practice  to  punish  them  severely  wlien 
they  do.  In  tlie  present  case,  I  am  so  fiir 
from  agreeing  to  give  the  bailiff  a  sliilling, 
that  if  there  he  any  method  of  punisliin^r 
him  for  his  rudeness,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  see  it  put  in  execution  ;  for  there  are  none 
whose  conduct  should  be  so  strictly  watched 
as  that  of  these  necessary  evils  in  society, 
as  their  office  concerns,  lor  the  most  part, 
those  poor  creatures  who  cannot  do  them- 
selves justice,  and  as  they  are  generally  the 
worst  of  uien  who  undertake  it.' 

Tiie  bailiff  then  quitted  the  room,  mut- 
tering that  he  should  know  belter  wfiat  to 
do  another  time;  and  shortly  after  Jiooth 
and  his  friends  left  the  house  ;  but,  as  they 
were  going  out,  the  author  took  Dr.  Harri- 
son aside,  and  slipped  a  receipt  into  his 
hand,  which  the  doctor  returned,  saying  he 
never  subscribed  wlien  he  neither  knew  the 
work  nor  the  author ;  but  that,  if  he  would 
call  at  his  lodgings,  he  would  be  very  wil- 
ling to  give  all  the  encouragement  to  merit 
which  was  in  his  power. 

The  author  took  down  the  doctor's  name 
and  direction,  and  made  him  as  many  bows 
as  he  would  have  done  had  he  carried  ofl 
the  half  guinea  for  which  lie  had  been  fish- 
ing. 

]Mr.  Booth  then  took  his  leave  of  the  pk? 
losophf.r,  and  departed  with  the  rest  of  hia 
trieiid.^. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

7,1  trh'ick  the  history  looks  backicards. 

fiEFORE  we  proceed  further  with  our  his- 
•  --y,  it  may  be  proper  {o  look  back  a  little, 
i »  order  to  account  for  the  late  conduct  of 
Lv.  Harrison;  which,  however  inconsistent 
ii  may  have  hitherto  appeared,  when  ex- 
aitjined  to  the  bottom,  will  be  found,  I  ap- 
p;chend,  to  be  truly  congruous  Avith  all  the 
rules  of  the  most  perfect  ])rudence,  as  well 
as  \\'\xh  the  most  consummate  fxoodncss. 

We  have  al.'-eady  partly  seen  in  what  light 
Booth  had  i)een  repre.sented  to  the  doctor 
abroad.  Indeed,  the  account;;  which  were 
sent  of  tlie  captain,  as  well  by  the  curate  as 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  nei<ihb(nirhood,  were 
much,  jrrosser  and  more  to  his  disadvantage 
•i.an  the  di)ctor  was  pleased  to  set  them 
•orth  in  his  letter  to  the   person  accused., 


AVhat  sense  he  liad  cC  Booth's  conduct, 
was,  hoAvever,  manifest  l)y  that  letter. 
Nevertheless  he  resolved  to  suspend  his  final 
judgment  till  his  return;  and,  though  hi 
censured  him,  would  not  absolutely  condemn 
him  without  ocular  demonstration. 

The  doctor,  on  his  return  to  his  p-^rish. 
found  all  the  accusations  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him,  confirmed  by  manv  wit- 
nesses, of  which  the  curate's  wife,  who  had 
been  formerly  a  friend  to  Amelia,  and  still 
preserved  the  outward  appearance  of  fr:«nd- 
ship,  wa§  the  strongest.  She  introduced  all 
with,  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  and  it  is  friend 
ship  which  bids  me  speak;  and  it  is  foi 
their  good  it  should  be  told  you;'  afie.'- 
\vhich  beginnings,  she  never  concluded  n 
single  speech  without  some  horrid  slandei 
and  bitter  invective. 

Besides   the   malicious   turn  which   v.'i^. 
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given  to  tl^ese  affairs  in  the  country,  which 
were  owinji  a  good  deal  to  misfortune,  and 
s<  »ie  I'ttle  perhaps  to  imprudence,  the  wliole 
neig-hbouriiood  runtj;  witli  several  gross  and 
fc:can(hdous  lies,  wliich  were  merely  the  in- 
ventions y^  his  enemies,  and  of  which  the 
scene  was  .aid  in  London  since  his  absence. 

Poisoned  with  all  this  malice,  the  doctor 
came  to  town;  and,  learning  where  Booth 
lodged,  went  to  make  him  a  visit.  Indeed, 
i.t  was  the  doctor,  and  no  other,  who  fiad 
been  at  his  lodgings  that  evening  when 
Booth  and  Amelia  were  walking  in  the 
park ;  and  concerning  which  the  reader  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  so  many  strange 
and  odd  conjectures. 

Here  the  doctor  saw  the  little  gold  watch, 
and  all  those  fine  trinkets  with  which  the 
noble  lord  had  presented  the  children  ;  and 
which,  from  the  answers  given  him  by  the 
poor,  ignorant,  innocent  gii'l,  he  could  liave 
no  doubt  had  been  purchased  within  a  few 
days  by  Amelia. 

This  account  tallied  so  well  with  the  ideas 
he  liad  imbibed  of  Booth's  extravagance  in 
the  country,  that  lie  firmly  believed  both 
the  husband  and  wife  to  be  the  vainest,  sil- 
liest, and  most  unjust  people  alive.  It  was, 
indeed,  almost  incredible,  that  two  rational 
beings  should  be  guilty  of  such  absurdity; 
but,  monstrous  and  absurd  as  it  was,  ocular 
demonstration  appeared  to  be  the  evidence 
against  them. 

The  doctor  departed  from  their  lodgings 
enraged  at  this  supposed  discovery,  and  un- 
happily for  Booth,  was  engaged  to  supper 
that  very  evening  with  the  country  gentle- 
man of  whom  Booth  had  rented  a  farm. 
As  the  poor  captain  happened  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  occasioned  their 
comparing  notes,  the  account  wdiich  the 
doctor  gave  of  what  he  had  seen  that  even- 
ing, so  incensed  the  gentleman,  to  whom 
Booth  was  likewise  a  debtor,  that  he  vowed 
he  would  take  out  a  writ  against  him  the 
next  morning,  and  have  his  body  alive  or 
dead.  And  the  doctor  was  at  last  persuad- 
ed to  do  the  same.  Mr.  Murphy  was  there- 
upon immediately  sent  for;  and  the  doctor 
in  his  presence  repeated  again  what  he  had 
seen  at  his  lodirino;s  as  the  foundation  of  his 
suing  him,  which  the  attorney,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  had  blabbed  to  Atkinson. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  doctor  hear  that 
Booth  was  arrested,  than  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  his  wife  and  family  began  to  affect 
his  mind.  The  children,  who  were  to  be 
utterly  undone  with  their  fiithei-,  were  en- 
tirely innocent ;  and  as  for  Amelia  herself, 
though  he  thought  he  had  most  convincing 
proofs  of  very  blameable  levity,  yet  his  for- 
mer friendship  and  afiection  to  her  w^ere 
busy  t(;  invent  every  excuse,  till,  by  very 
heartUy  load  ng  the  husband,  they  lightened 
l:e  suspicion  against  the  wife. 


In  this  temper  of  mind,  he  resolved  to  pa^ 
Amelia  a  second  visit ;  and  was  on  hia  wa^ 
to  Mrs.  Ellison's,  when  the  sergeant  methinfi, 
and  made  liimself  known  to  liim.  The  doc* 
tor  took  his  old  servant  into  a  coffee-house, 
^vhere  he  received  from  him  such  an  accoun 
of  Booth  and  his  family,  that  he  desired  the 
sergeant  to  show  liim  presently  to  Amelia  ; 
and  ihis  was  the  cordial  which  we  mention- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
preceding  book. 

The   doctor  became  soon  satisfied  con 
cerning  the  trinkets  wliich  liad  given  hirn 
so  much  uneasiness,  and  which  hac  brought 
so  much  mischief  on  the  head  of  poor  Booth. 

Amelia  likewise  gave  the  doctor  some  sa- 
tisfaction as  to  what  he  had  heard  of  her 
husband's  behaviour  in  the  country;  and 
assured  him,  upon  her  honour,  that  Booth 
couldsowell  answer  every  complaint  against 
his  conduct,  that  she  had  no  doubt,  but  that 
a  man  of  the  doctor's  justice  and  candour 
would  entirely  acquit  him,  and  would  con- 
sider him  as  an  innocent  unfortunate  man. 
who  was  the  object  of  a  good  man's  com- 
passion, not  of  his  anger  or  resentment. 

This  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  not  de- 
sirous of  finding  proofs  to  condemn  the  cap- 
tain, or  to  justify  his  own  vindictive  pro- 
ceedings, but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced 
heartily  in  every  piece  of  evidence  whicl 
tended  to  clear  up  the  character  of  his  friend 
gave  a  ready  ear  to  all  which  Amelia  said. 
To  this,  indeed,  he  was  induced  by  the  love 
he  always  had  for  that  lady,  by  the  good 
opinion  he  entertained  of  her,  as  well  as  by 
pity  for  her  present  condition,  than  which 
nothing  appeared  more  miserable  ;  for  he 
found  her  in  the  highest  ajn;onies  of  o;rief 
and  despair,  with  her  two  little  children  cry 
ing  over  their  wretched  mother.  These 
are,  indeed,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  the 
most  tragical  sights  that  human  nature  can 
furnish,  and  anord  a  juster  motive  to  griei 
and  tears  in  the  beholder,  than  it  would  be 
to  see  all  the  heroes  who  have  ever  infested 
the  earth,  hanged  all  together  in  a  string. 

The  doctor  felt  this  sight  as  he  ought. 
He  immediately  endeavoured  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  ;  in  which  he  so  well  succeeded, 
that  he  restored  to  Amelia  sufficient  spirits 
to  give  him  the  satisfaction  we  liave  men 
tioned  ;  after  which,  he  declared  he  would 
go  and  release  her  husband  ;  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  in  the  manner  we  have  above 
related;. 


CHAPTER  IL 

In  which  the  hisloi'y  goes  fonca-d. 

We  now  return  to  that  period  of  our  his 
tory,  to  which  we  had  brought  it  at  theer.t 
of  our  last  book. 

Booth  and  his  frieuds  arrive  1  froin  th? 
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oailifTs  .11  the  •3cr<^ant's  lodirings;  where 
Btxnii  imiut'iliatoly  ran  ii|)  stairs  to  liis  Aiiic- 
ja  ;  bi'twrcMj  whom  1  shall  not  attempt  to 
descrihe  the  meetnitr.  Nothing  certainly  was 
ever  more  tender  or  more  joylnl.  This, 
however,  I  will  observe,  tlrit  a  very  lew  ol' 
these  exquisite  moments,  of  which  the  best 
piinds  only  are  capable,  do  in  reality  over- 
balance tlie  lonj^est  enjoyments  which  can 
ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  worst. 

Whilst  Booth  and  his  wife  were  feastinir 
tlieir  souls  with  the  most  delicious  nuitual 
endearments,  the  doctor  was  lidlen  to  play 
with  the  two  little  children  below  stairs. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  little  hoy 
did  somewhat  amiss  ;  upon  which  the  doft- 
tor  said,  '  If  you  do  so  any  more,  I  will 
take  your  papa  away  from  you  again.' — 
'Again!  sir,' said  the  child,  'why,  was  it 
you  then  that  took  away  my  7)apa  before  ?' 
— '  Suppose  it  was,'  said  the  doctor, '  would 
not  you  forgive  me  r' — '  Yes,'  cries  the  child, 
'  I  would  forgive  you  ;  because  a  Christian 
must  Ibrgive  every  body  ;  but  I  should  hate 
you  as  long  as  1  live.' 

The  doctor  Avas  so  pleased  with  the  boy's 
answer,  that  he  caught  him  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  him ;  at  which  time  Booth  and  his 
wife  returned.  The  doctor  asked,  which  of 
tliem  was  their  son's  instructor  in  liis  reli- 
gion. Booth  answered,  that  he  must  con- 
less  Amelia  had  all  the  merit  of  that  kind. 
'I  should  have  rather  thought  he  had  learned 
it  of  his  Hither,'  cries  the  doctor ;  '  f()r  he 
seems  a  good  soldier-like  Christian,  and  pro- 
fesses to  liate  liis  enemies  with  a  very  good 
grace.' 

'  How,  Billy  !'  cries  Amelia.  '  I  am  sure 
[  did  not  teach  you  so.' 

'  I  did  not  say  1  would  hate  my  enemies, 
madam,'  ci-ies  the  boy.  '  I  only  said  I  would 
hate  papa's  enemies ;  sure,  mamma,  there 
is  no  harm  in  that;  nay,  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  harm  in  it ;  for  I  have  heard  you  say  the 
same  thing  a  thousand  times.' 

The  doctor  smiled  on  the  child,  and 
chucking  him  under  the  chin,  told  liim,  he 
must  hate  nobody;  and  now  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, who  had  provided  a  dinner  for  them  all, 
desired  them  to  walk  up  and  partake  of  it. 

And  now  it  was  that  Booth  was  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  sergeant's  marriage,  as 
was  Dr.  Harrison;  both  of  whom  greatly 
felicitated  him  uj)on  it. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  confounded  than  she  would  have  been 
had  she  married  a  colonel,  said,  '  If  I  liave 
done  wrong,  Mrs.  Booth  is  to  answer  for 
t ;  for  sue  made  the  match ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  you  are  greatly  obliged  to  the 
character  which  this  lady  gives  of  you.' — 
'  I  hopi^  he  will  deserve  it,'  said  the  doctor ; 
'  and  if  the  army  hath  not  corrupted  a  good 
boy,  I  believe  I  may  answer  for  him.' 

Wliiie  our  little  company  were  enjoying 


that  happiness  wh.ch  never  faib  lo  attenn 
(conversation  where  all  present  are  pleased 
with  each  other,  a  visitant  arrived,  who 
was,  perhaps,  not  very  welcome  to  any  Oi 
them.  This  was  no  otlu.'r  than  Colonel 
James,  who,  entering  the  room  wiUi  nuich 
gayefy,  went  directly  up  to  Booth,  end)ra':cd 
him, and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing him  there  ;  he  then  made  an  apology 
for  not  attending  him  in  the  morning,  which 
he  said  liad  been  impossible  ;  and  that  he 
had,  with  the  utmost  difliculty,  put  ofi"  some 
business  of  great  consequence  in  order  to 
serve  him  this  afternoon ;  'but  I  am  glad 
on  your  account,'  cried  he  to  Booth,  '  that 
my  presence  was  not  necessary.' 

Booth  hinjself  was  extremely  satisfied 
with  this  declaration  ;  and  flailed  not  to  re- 
turn him  as  many  thanks  as  he  w^ould  have 
deserved  had  he  performed  Ids  promise , 
but  the  two  ladies  were  not  quite  so  well 
satisfied.  As  for  the  sergeant,  he  had  slipped 
out  of  the  roomwhen  thecolonel  entered,  not 
entirely  out  of  that  bashfulness  which  we 
have  remarked  him  to  be  tainted  with  ;  but 
indeed  from  what  had  passed  in  the  morning, 
he  hated  the  sight  of  the  colonel,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  wife  as  on  that  of  liis  friend. 
The  doctor,  on  the  contrary,  on  what  he 
had  formerly  heard  from  both  Amelia  and 
her  husband  of  the  colonel's  generosity  and 
friendship,  had  built  so  good  an  opinion  oi 
him,  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  with 
seeing  him,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  telling  him  so.  '  Colonel,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being 
known  to  you  ;  but  I  have  long  been  desi- 
rous of  an  acquaintance  with  a  gentlemaK 
in  wliose  commendation  I  have  hearu  so 
much  from  some  present.'  The  coionel 
made  a  proper  answer  to  this  compliment, 
and  they  soon  entered  into  a  familiar  con- 
versation together ;  for  the  doctor  was  not 
difficult  of  access  ;  indeed,  he  held  the 
strange  reserve  which  is  usually  practisea 
in  this  nation  between  people  who  are  in 
any  degree  strangers  to  each  other,  to  be 
very  unbecoming  the  christian  character. 

The  two  ladies  soon  left  the  room ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  visit,  which  was  not 
very  long,  passed  in  discourse  on  various 
common  subjects  not  worth  recording.  In 
the  conclusion,  the  colonel  invited  Booth 
and  his  lady,  and  the  doctor,  to  dine  with 
him  tlie  next  day. 

To  give  Colonel  James  his  due  commen- 
dation, he  had  shown  a  great  command  of 
himself,  and  great  presence  of  mind  on  this 
occasion ;  for,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  the 
visit  was  intended  to  Amelia  alone  :  nor  did 
he  expect,  or  perhaps  desire,  any  tlung  less 
than  to  find  the  captain  at  home.  The  great 
joy  which  he  suddenly  conveyed  into  his 
countenance  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  his 
friend,  is  to  be  attributed  to  tlKit  noble  art 
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wliich  is  taught  in  those  excellent  schools 
called  the  several  courts  of  Euroi)e.  By 
tills,  men  are  enabled  to  dress  out  their 
countenances  as  iiuich  at  their  own  plea- 
sure as  they  do  their  bodies  ;  and  to  put  on 
friendship  witli  as  much  ease  as  they  can  a 
laced  coat. 

When  the  colonel  and  doctor  were  f]^one, 
IJooth  acquainted  Amelia  with  the  invita- 
tion he  had  received.  She  was  so  struck 
with  the  news,  and  betrayed  such  visible 
marks  of  confusion  and  uneasiness,  that  they 
could  not  have  escaped  Booth's  observation, 
had  suspicion  giv^en  him  the  least  hint  to 
remark  ;  but  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  optic 
Ljlass  helping  us  to  discern  plainly  almost  all 
that  passes  in  the  minds  of  others,  without 
some  use  of  v/hich  nothing  is  more  purblind 
than  human  nature. 

Amelia  having  recovered  from  her  first 
perturbation,  answered,  '  My  dear,  I  will 
(line  with  youwherever  you  please  to  lay  your 
commands  on  me.' — '  I  am  obliged  to  yon, 
my  dear  soul,'  cries  Booth  ;  '  your  obedience 
shall  be  very  easy;  for  my  command  will 
be,  that  you  shall  always  follow  your  own 
inclinations.' — '  My  inclinations,'  answered 
she,  '  would.  I  am  afraid,  be  too  unreason- 
able a  confinement  to  you ;  for  they  would 
always  lead  me  to  be  with  you  and  your 
children,  with  at  most  a  single  friend  or 
two,  now  and  then.' — '  0,  my  dear  1'  replied 
he,  'large  companies  give  a  greater  relish  for 
our  own  society  when  we  return  to  it ;  and 
we  shall  be  extremely  merry,  for  Dr.  Har- 
rison dines  with  iis.' — '1  liope  you  will,  my 
dear,'  cries  she,  'but,  I  own  I  should  have  been 
oetter  plea^^ed  to  have  enjoyed  a  few  days 
with  yourserf  and  the  children,  with  no  other 
person  but  Mrs.  Atkinson,  for  whom  I  have 
conceived  a  violent  afi'ection,  and  who  would 
have  given  us  but  little  interruption.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  promised,  I  must  undergo 
the  penance.' — 'Nay,  child,'  cried  lie,  'I 
am  sure  I  "vvould  have  refused,  could  1  have 
guessed  it  had  been  in  the  least  disaijree- 
able  to  you  ;  though  I  know  your  objection.' 
— '  Objection  !'  cries  Amelia,  eagerly,  '  I 
have  no  objection.' — '  Nay,  nay,'  said  he, 
'  come,  be  honest,  I  know  your  objection, 
though  you  are  unwilling  to  own  it.' — 
'  Good  Heavens  !'  cried  Amelia,  frightened, 
'what  do  you  mean?  what  objeciionr' — 
'  Why,'  answered  he,  '  to  the  company  of 
Mrs.  James ;  and  I  must  confess  she  hath 
not  l)el:aved  to  you  lately  as  you  might  have 
expected ;  but  you  ought  to  pass  all  that  by 
for  the  sake  of  her  husband,  to  whom  we 
:ave  bip'.h  so  many  obligations;  who  is  the 
worthiest,  honestest,  and  most  generous 
^eltow  in  the  universe,  and  the  best  friend 
to  me  that  ever  man  had.' 

Amelia,  who  had  far  other  suspicions, 
nnd  benran  to  fear  that  her  husband  had  dis- 
:,overed  them,  was  highly  pleased,  when  she 


saw  him  taking  a  wrong  scent.  She  gavr 
therefore,  a  little  into  the  deceit,  and  ac 
knowledged  the  truth  of  what  he  had  nier»- 
tioned  ;  but  said  that  the  pleasure  she  should 
have  in  complying  with  his  desires,  woulc* 
highly  recompense  any  dissatisfaction  which 
might  arise  on  any  other  account;  an: 
shortly  after  ended  the  conversation  on  \\ix 
subject  with  her  cheerfully  promising  to 
fulfil  his  promise. 

In  reality,  ])oor  Amelia  liad  now  a  most 
unpleasant  task  to  undertake ;  for  she 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal 
from  her  huskmd  the  opinion  she  had  con- 
ceived of  the  colonel.  For,  as  she  knew  the 
clfaracters,  as  well  of  her  husband  as  of  Jiis 
friend,  or  rather  enemy,  (both  being  often 
svnonvmous  in  the  languaoe  of  the  world,) 
she  liad  the  utmost  reason  to  apprehend 
something  very  fatal  might  attend  her  hus- 
band's entertaining  the  same  thought  of 
James  which  filled  and  tormented  lier  own 
breast. 

And  as  she  knew  that  nothing  hut  these 
thoughts  could  justify  the  least  unkind,  or, 
indeed,  the  least  reserved  behaviour  to 
James,  who  had,  in  all  appearance,  confer- 
red the  greatest  obligations  upon  Booth  and 
herself,  she  was  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  the 
most  dreadful  that  can  attend  a  virtuou.i 
woman,  as  it  often  gives  the  highest  triumph, 
and  sometimes  no  little  advantage,  to  the 
men  of  professed  gallantry. 

In  short,  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to 
her  husband,  Amelia  was  forced  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  she  was  conscious  must  give 
encouragement  to  the  colonel ;  a  situation 
which,  perhaps,  requires  as  great  prudence 
and  delicacy,  as  any  in  which  the  lieroic 
part  of  the  female  character  can  be  exeried. 


CHAPTER  III. 

i3  convers(dion  between  Dr.  IIarriso7i  and  others. 

The  next  day,  Booth  and  his  lady,  with 
the  doctor,  met  at  Colonel  James's,  where 
Colonel  Bath  likewise  made  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Nothinir  very  remarkable  passed  at  din- 
ner, or  till  the  ladies  withdrew.  During  this 
time,  however,  the  behaviour  of  Colonei 
James  was  such  as  gave  some  uneasiness  \c 
Amelia,  who  well  understood  his  meaning, 
though  the  particulars  were  too  refined  ai/i 
subtle  to  be  observed  by  any  othjer  present. 

When  the  ladies  were  gone,  which  was  aa 
soon  as  Amelia  could  prevail  on  Mrs.  Jame5 
to  depart, Colonel  Bath,  who  hadbeenprett}' 
brisk  with  champagne  at  dinner,  soon  be- 
gan to  display  Ids  magnanimity.  '  My  bro- 
ther tells  me,  young  gentleman,'  said  he  to 
Booth,  '  that  you  have  been  u.sed  very  i_ 
lately  by  some  rascals ;  and  I  have  no  doub 
but  you  will  do  yourself  justice.' 
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Bootii  answered,  tliat  he  did  not  know 
»f  liai  lie  meant.  '  i>ince  I  must  mention  it, 
ilien,'  cries  the  colot«ol,  '  I  hiar  you  liave 
jeen  arrested  ;  and  1  think  you  kuovv  wiiat 
■jatisfaclion  is  to  be  reciuired  by  a  i.ian  ol" 
honour.' 

'  I  be;L^  sir,'  says  the  doctor, '  no  more  may 
be  mentioned  of  that  matter.  1  am  con- 
vinced, no  satisfaction  will  be  required  of 
the  captain,  till  he  is  able  to  give  it.' 

'  i  )i:»  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
able,*  cries  the  colonel. — To  wliich  the  doc- 
tor answered,  '  that  it  was  of  too  tender  a 
nature  to  speak  more  of." 

'  Give  n\e  your  hand,  doctor,'  cries  the 
polonel;  'I  see  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
though  you  wear  a  gown.  It  is,  as  you  say, 
a  matter  of  a  tender  nature.  Nothino;',  in- 
deed, is  so  tender  as  a  man's  honour.  Gurse 
my  liver,  if  any  man — I  mean,  that  is,  if  any 
gentleman,  was  to  arrest  me — I  woiild  as 
surely  cut  his  throat  as — ' 

'  How,  sir  !'  said  tlje  doctor,  '  would  you 
compensate  one  breach  of  the  law  by  a  much 
greater,  and  pay  your  debts  by  committing 
murder .'" 

'  Why  do  you  mention  law  between  gen- 
tlemen ?'  says  the  colonel. — '  A  man  of  ho- 
nour wears  his  law  by  his  side ;  and  can  the 
resentment  of  an  affront  make  a  gentleman 
guilty  of  murder  ?  and  what  greater  affront 
tan  one  man  cast  upon  another,  than  by 
arresting  him  ?  I  am  convinced,  that  he 
wno  would  put  up  an  arrest,  would  put  up 
a  slap  in  the  face.' 

Here  the  colonel  looked  extremely  fierce, 
and  the  divine  stared  with  astonishment  at 
this  doctrine;  whgn  Booth,  who  well  knew 
tlie  impossibility  of  opposing  the  colonel's 
humour  with  success,  began  to  play  with  it ; 
II  nd,  having  first  conveyed  a  private  wink 
to  the  doctor,  he  said,  there  might  be  cases, 
undoubtedly,  where  such  an  affront  ought 
to  be  resented  ;  but  that  there  were  others, 
where  any  resentment  was  im^practicable : 
As,  for  instance,'  said  he,  '  where  the  man 
IS  arrested  by  a  woman.' 

'I  could  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that 
c;ise,'  cries  the  colonel ;  '  and  you  are  con- 
vinced I  did  not  mean  it.' 

'  To  put  an  ena  to  this  discourse  at  once, 
sir,'  sa'!d  the  doctor,  '  I  was  the  plaintiff,  at 
whose  suit  this  gentleman  was  arrested.' 

'  Was  you  so,  sir!'  cries  th^  colonel ;  '  then 

I  have  no  more  to  say.     Women  and  the 

clergy  are   upon  the  same  footinnr.     The 

ong-robed  gentry  are  exempted  from  the 

avvs  of  honour.' 

'  I  do  not  thank  you  for  that  exemption, 
sir,' cries  the  doctor;  'and  if  honour  and 
fighting  are,  as  tney  seem  to  be,  synonymous 
words  with  you,  I  believe  there  are  some 
s^ergym'Mi,  v/ho,  in  defence  of  their  religion, 
ar  their  country,  or  their  friend,  the  only 
uiatifiable  causes  of  firrhtino-,  except  bare 
26  ^ 


self-defence,  would  fight  as  bravely  as  your 
self,  coione. ;  niid  that  without  beiiifr  paid 

ioY  it.' 

'  Sir,  you  are  pnvncged,'  says  tf  e  co.onci, 
with  great  dignity ;  '  and  you  have  my  leaw 
to  say  what  you  please.  I  respect  your 
order,  and  you  cannot  offend  me.^ 

'  I  will  not  oflcnd  you,  colonel,'  cncs  t}>e 
doctor ;  '  and  our  order  is  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  since  you  profess  so  much  respect 
to  us,  and  pay  none  to  our  Master.' 

'  What  master,  sir.^'  said  the  colonel. 

'  That  Master,'  answered  the  doctor,  'who 
hath  expressly  forbidden  all  that  cutting  o* 
throats,  to  which  you  discover  so  much 
inclination.' 

'O!  your  servant,  sir,'  said  the  colonel ; 
'I  see  what  you  are  driving  at;  but  you 
shall  not  persuade  me  to  think  that  religion 
forces  me  to  be  a  coward.' 

'  1  detest  and  despise  the  name  as  much 
as  you  can,'  cries  the  doctor ;  '  but  you  have 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  word,  colonel.  Wha* 
v/ere  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^  were 
these  cowards  ?  and  yet,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  this  butchery,  wlrich  we  call  duelling, 
among  them  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  have  I,'  cries  the  coloneL 
'  What  else  is  all  Mr.  Pope's  Homer  full  of, 
but  duels?  Did  not  what's  his  name,  one 
of  the  Agamemnons,  fight  with  that  paltry 
rascal,  Paris?  and  Diomede  with,  what  d'ye 
call  him  there ;  and  Hector  with,  I  forgot 
his  name,  he  that  was  Achilles's  bosom- 
friend ;  and  afterwards  with  Achilles  hini- 
self  ?  Nay,  and  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  is  there 
any  thing  almost  besides  fighting  ?' 

'  You  are  a  man  of  learning,  colonel,' 
cries  the  doctor ;  '  but ' 

'I  thank  you  for  that  compliment,' said 
the  colonel. — '  No,  sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
learning;  but  I  have  some  little  readinir, 
and  I  am  not  asham.ed  to  own  it.' 

'  But  are  you  sure,  colonel,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor, '  that  you  have  not  made  a  small  mis- 
take ?  for  I  am  apt  to  believe,  both  Mr.  Pope 
and  Mr.  Dryden  (though  I  cannot  say  I 
ever  read  a  word  of  either  of  them)  speak 
of  wars  between  nations,  and  not  of  private 
duels ;  for  of  the  latter,  I  do  not  remeiirijer 
one  single  instance,  in  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  story.  In  short,  it  is  a  moderri  c\is- 
tom,  introduced  by  barbarous  nations,  since 
the  times  of  Christianity;  though  it.  is  a 
direct  and  audacious  defiance  of  the  Chris- 
tian law,  and  is,  consequent  y,  much  more 
sinful  in  us  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
iieathens.' 

'  Drink  about,  doctor,'  cries  the  colonel ; 
'  and  let  us  c-a^l  a  new  cause ;  for  I  pe:ct'>  e 
v%^e  shall  never  agree  on  this.  You  are  a 
churchman,  and  I  don't  expect  vcni  to  speak 
your  mind.' 

'  We  arc  both  of  the  same  chisir,    htpc. 
i  cries  the  doctor. 
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'  I  am  of  the  Church  ofEiif^lund,  sir,'  an- 
gwered  ttic  colonel ;  '  and  will  light  for  it  to 
the  hist  drop  of  my  hh)od.' 

'It  is  very  generous  in  you, colonel,'  cries 
the  doctor,  '  to  light  so  7-ealously  i()r  a  reli- 
gion hy  whicli  you  are  to  he  damned.' 

'  It  is  well  lor  you,  doctor,'  cries  the 
colonel,  '  that  you  wear  a  gown  ;  for,  by  all 
the  dignity  of  a  man,  if  any  other  person  had 
said  the  words  you   have  just  uttered,  I 

would  have  made   liim  eat  them Aye, 

d — n  me,  and  my  sword  in  the  bargain. 

Booth  began  to  be  aj)prehensive,  that  this 
dispute  might  grow  too  warm  ;  in  which 
case  lie  feared  that  the  colonel's  honour,  to- 
gether with  the  champagne,  might  hurry 
him  so  far,  as  to  forget  the  respect  due,  and 
wJiichhe  professed  to  pay,  to  the  sacerdotal 
robe.  Booth,  therefore,  interposed  between 
the  disputants,  and  said,  that  the  colonel  had 
very  rightly  proposed  to  call  a  new  subject ; 
for  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  ac- 
cepting a  challenge  with  the  cliristian  reli- 
gion, or  refusing  it  v/ith  the  modern  notion 
of  honour.  '  And  you  must  allow  it,  doc- 
tor,' said  he,  '  to  be  a  very  hard  injunction 
for  a  man  to  become  infamous  ;  and  more 
especially  for  a  soldier,  who  is  to  lose  his 
bread  into  the  bargain.' 

'  Ay,  sir,'  says  the  colonel,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  '  what  say  you  to  that  ^ 

'  Why,  I  say,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  that  it  is 
much  liarder  to  be  damned  on  the  other 
side.' 

'  That  may  be,'  said  the  colonel ;  '  but 
d — n  me  if  I  would  take  an  atlront  of  any 
man  breat})ing,  l()r  all  that.  And  yet  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  as  good  a  Christian  as 
wears  a  head.  My  maxim  is,  never  to  give 
an  afii'ont,  nor  ever  to  take  ane  ;  and  I  say, 
that  is  the  maxim  of  a  good  Christian;  and 
no  man  shall  ever  persuade  me  to  the  con- 
trary.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  '  since  that 
U  your  resolution,  I  hope  no  man  will  ever 
give  you  an  atfront.' 

'lam  obliged  to  you  for  your  hope,  doc- 
tor,' ci'ies  the  colonel,  wdth  a  sneer  ;  '  and 
he  that  doth  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  lend- 
ing him  your  gown  ;  for,  by  the  dignity  of 
man,  nothing  out  of  petticoats,  I  believe, 
dares  ad'ront  me.' 

Colonel  James  had  not  hitherto  joined  in 
the  discourse.  In  truth,  his  thoughts  had 
!>een  oi  her  wise  employed  :  nor  is  it  very 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  guess  wdiat  had 
\)een  the  subject  of  them.  Being  waked, 
however,  from  liis  revery,  and  liaving 
heard  the  two  or  three  last  speeches,  he 
turned  to  his  brother,  and  asked  him,  why 
he  v.'ould  introduce  such  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation l)efore  a  gentleman  of  Doctor  Harri- 
son's character? 

'  Brother/  cried  Bath.    '  I   oAvn   it   was 
vrong,  and  I   ask  the  doctor's  pardon  ;  I 


know  not  hov/  it  liappened  to  ar^c  ;  l()ryo« 
know,  brother,  1  am  not  used  to  'alk  of  thest 
matters.  They  are  generally  pt  'troons  tha . 
do.  I  think  1  need  not  be  beljolden  to  m^ 
tongue  to  declare  I  am  none.  I  have  showic 
myself  in  a  line  of  battle.  I  believe  there  '13 
no  man  will  deny  that;  I  believe  I  mar 
say,  no  man  dares  deny  that  I  have  done 
my  duty.' 

The  colonel  was  thus  proceeding  to  prove 
that  liis  proAvess  was  neither  ihe  subject  oi 
his  discourse,  nor  the  object  of  his  vanity 
wdien  a  servant  entered  and  summoned  tht 
company  to  tea  with  the  ladies;  a  sum 
mons  which  Colonel  James  instantly  obeyed, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  rest 

But  as  the  tea-table  conversation,  though 
extremely  delightful  to  those  wlio  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  may  probably  appear  somewhai 
dull  to  the  reader,  we  will  here  put  an  cna 
to  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

c-3  dialogue  between  Booth  and  Amelia. 

The  next  morning  early.  Booth  went  try 
appointment,  and  waited  on  Colonel  James  : 
whence  he  returned  to  Amelia  in  that  kind 
of  disposition  which  the  great  master  of  the 
human  passions  would  describe  in  Andro- 
mache, when  he  tells  us  she  cried  and 
smiled  at  the  same  instant. 

Amelia  plainly  perceived  tlie  discompo- 
sure of  his  mind,  in  which  the  opposite  af- 
fections of  joy  and  grief  were  strugglinr, 
for  the  superiority,  and  begged  to  know  thi 
occasion ;  upon  which  Booth  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  My  dear,'  said  he,  '  I  had  no  intention 
to  conceal  from  you  what  liath  passed  this 
m.orning  between  me  and  the  colonel,  who 
hath  oppressed  me,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, with  obligations.  Sure  never  man 
had  such  a  friend ;  for  never  vras  there  so 
noble,  so  generous  a  heart — 1  cannot  help 
this  ebullition  of  gratitude,  I  really  cannot. 
— Here  he  paused  a  moment,  and  wiped  his 
eyes,  and  then  proceeded  :  '  You  know,  my 
dear,  how  gloomy  the  prospect  was  yester- 
day before  your  eyes,  how  inevitably  win 
stared  me  in  the  face:  and  the  dreadful  idea 
of  having  entailed  beggary  on  my  Am.elia 
and  lier  posterity  racked  my  mind ;  for 
though,  by  the  goodness  of  the  doctor,  ! 
had  regained  my  liberty,  the  debt  yet  re- 
mained ;  and  if  that  worthy  man  had  a  de- 
sign of  forgiving  me  his  share,  this  mi;s' 
have  been  my  utmost  hope;  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  must  still  have  found  my 
self,  need  not  to  be  expatiated  on.  In  what 
light  then  shall  I  see,  in  what  words  snail  1 
relate,  the  colonel's  kindness !  O,  my  dear 
Amelia  I  he  hath  removed  the  wl)ole  gloont 
at  once,  hath  driven  all  despair   .lut  of  n.j 
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mmd,  an«l  "intli  filled  it  with  the  most  sim- 
jruine,  and  at  the  s:iiii<3  time  the  most  rea- 
soiiahle  ho;)e.s  ormakiiii^  a  conifortahle  j)ro- 
visiou  lor  yourself  and  my  dear  ciiildreii. 
in  the  (irst  i)lace,  (hen,  he  will  advance  me 
a  sum  of  money  to  pay  olf  all  my  debts  ; 
and  this  on  a  bond  to  be  repaid  only  when 
I  shall  become  colonel  of  a  reg-jnient,  and 
not  before.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  gone 
this  very  morning  to  ask  a  comy)any  f{)r  me, 
which  is  now  vacant  in  the  WTest-Indic^s; 
and  as  lie  intends  to  push  this  with  all  his 
mtcrcst,  neither  lie  nor  I  iiave  any  doubt  of 
ms  success.  Now,  my  dear,  comes  the 
third,  v/hicii  though  perhaps  it  ought  to 
give  me  the  greatest  joy,  such  is,  I  own,  the 
weakness  of  my  nature,  it  rends  my  very 
neart-strings  asunder. — I  cannot  mention  it, 
for  I  know  it  will  giv^e  you  equal  pain — 
though  I  know  on  all  proper  occasions  3'ou 
can  exert  a  manly  resolution.  You  will  not, 
I  am  convinced,  oppose  it,  whatever  you 
must  sulFer  in  complying. — O,  my  dear  Ame- 
lia !  I  must  suffer  likewise  ;  yet  I  have  re- 
solved to  bear  it. — You  know  not  what  my 
poor  heart  hath  suffered  since  he  made  the 
proposal — It  is  love  for  you  alone  which 
could  persuade  me  to  submit  to  it. — Consi- 
der our  situation ;  consider  that  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  reflect  but  on  those  poor  babes  whose 
future  happiness  is  at  stake,  and  it  must 
arm  your  resolution.  It  is  your  interest  and 
theirs  that  reconciled  me  to  a  proposal, 
which,  wlien  the  colonel  first  made  it,  struck 
me  with  the  utmost  horror;  he  hath,  in- 
deed, from  these  motives,  persuaded  me  into 
a  resolution  which  I  thought  impossible  for 
any  one  to  have  persuaded  me  into. — O,  my 
dear  Amelia  !  let  me  entreat  you  to  give  up 
to  the  good  of  your  children ;  as  I  have  pro- 
mised the  colonel  to  give  up  to  their  interest 
and  your  own.  If  you  refuse  these  terms, 
we  are  still  undone  ;  for  he  insists  absolutely 
upon  them — Think  then,  my  love,  however 
hard  they  may  be,  necessity  compels  us  to 
submit  to  them — I  know  in  w^hat  light  a 
woman,  who  loves  like  you,  must  consider 
such  a  proposal ;  and  yet  how  many  instan- 
ces have  you  of  women,  who,  from  the  same 
-Tiotives,  have  submitted  to  the  same?' 

'  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Booth .'"  cries 
Amelia,  trembling. 

'Need  lexplain  my  meaning  to  you  more?' 
answered  Booth. — '  Dkl  I  not  say,  I  must 
give  up  my  Amelia  ?' 

'  Give  me  up  1'  said  she. 

'  For  a  time  only,  I  mean,'  answered  he : 
for  a  short  time  perhaps.  The  colonel 
nimself  will  take  care  it  shall  not  be  long — 
i'tv  \  know  his  heart ;  I  shall  scarce  have 
mor3  joy  in  receiving  you  back,  than  he  will 
have  in  restoring  you  to  my  arms.  In  the 
mean  tin;e,  he  will  not  only  be  a  father  to 
my  cl  ildren,  bvita  husband  to  you. 

'  A  husband  to  me  !'  said  Amelia 


'  Yes,  my  dear  ;  a  kind,  a  fond,  a  tender 
an  allectioiiate  husband.  If  1  had  not  the 
most  certain  assurances  of  this,  doth  my 
Amelia  think  I  could  be  pr<;vailed  on  to 
leave  her? — No,  my  Amelia,  he  is  the  only 
man  on  earth  who  could  have  j)re vailed  on 
me ;  but  1  know  his  house,  his  purse,  his 
[)rotection,  will  be  all  at  your  command — 
And  as  f()r  any  dislike  you  have  conceived 
to  his  wife,  let  not  that  be  any  objection  : 
for  I  am  convinced  he  will  not  suffer  her  to 
insult  you  ;  besides,  she  is  extremely  well- 
bred,  and  how  much  soever  she  may  hate 
you  in  her  heart,  she  will  at  least  treat  you 
with  civility. 

'  Nay,  the  invitation  is  not  his,  but  hers: 
and  I  am  convinced  they  will  both  behave 
to  you  with  the  greatest  friendship ;  his  1 
am  sure  will  be  sincere,  as  to  the  wife  of  a 
friend  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  hers  will, 
from  good-breeding,  have  not  only  the  a]> 
pearances,  but  the  eflects  of  the  truest 
friendship.' 

'  1  understand  you,  my  dear,  at  last,'  said 
she,  (indeed  she  had  rambled  into  very 
strange  conceits  from  some  parts  of  hia 
discourse,)  '  and  I  will  give  you  my  resolu- 
tion in  a  word — I  will  do  the  duty  oi'  a 
wife ;  and  that  is,  to  attend  her  husband 
wherever  he  goes.' 

Booth  attempted  to  reason  with  her,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  She  gave  indeed  a  quiet 
hearing  to  all  he  said,  and  even  to  those 
parts  wdiich  most  displeased  her  ears;  1 
mean  those  in  which  he  exaggerated  the 
great  goodness  and  disinterested  generosity 
of  his  friend  ;  but  her  resolution  remained 
inflexible,  and  resisted  the  force  of  all  his 
arguments  with  a  steadiness  of  opposition, 
which  it  would  have  been  almost  excusable 
in  him  to  have  construed  into  stubbornness. 

The  doctor  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the 
dispute  :  and,  having  heard  the  merits  of  the 
cause  on  both  sides,  delivered  his  opinion 
in  the  following  words  : 

'  I  have  always  thought  it,  my  dear  chil 
dren,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  nicety,  to  in 
tcrfere  in  any  differences  between  husband 
and  wife;  but,  since  you  both  desire  me 
with  such  earnestness  to  give  you  my  sen- 
timents on  the  present  contest  between  ^ou, 
I  will  give  you  my  thoughts  as  well  as  i  an?, 
able.  In  the  first  place,  then,  can  any  tiling 
be  more  reasonable  than  for  a  wife  to  desire 
to  attend  her  husband?  It  is,  as  my  fa- 
vourite child  observes,  no  more  than  a  desire 
to  do  her  duty ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  is  one  great  reason  of  her  insisting  on 
it.  And  how  can  you  yourself  oppose  it? 
Can  love  be  its  own  enemy  ;  or  can  a  hus- 
band who  m  fond  of  a  wife,  content  himself 
almost  on  any  account  with  a  long  absence 
from  her?' 

'  You  speak  like  an  angel,  my  dear  Dr 
Harrison,  answered  Amelia  ;  '  I  am  sure  it 
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he  loved  as  tenderly  as  I  do,  he  could  on  no 
account  sul;mit  to  it. 

'Pardon  me,  child,'  cries  the  doctor, 
'  tliere  are  some  reasons  Avliich  would  not 
only  justify  his  leaving  you,  but  which  nmst 
force  him,  if  he  hath  any  real  love  for  you, 
joined  with  common  sense,  to  n)akc  that 
election.  If  it  was  necessary,  for  instance, 
either  to  your  good,  or  to  the  good  of  your 
children,  he  would  not  (h\serve  the  name  of 
a  man,  I  am  sure  not  that  of  a  husband,  if 
he  hesitated  a  moment.  Nay,  in  that  case, 
I  am  convinced  you  yourself  would  be  an 
lulvocate  for  Avhat  you  now  o])])osc.  I  fancy, 
therefore,  I  mistook  him  when  I  apprehend- 
ed h^  said,  that  the  colonel  made  his  leaving 
you  behind  as  the  condition  of  getting  him 
the  commission ;  for  I  know  n)y  dear  child 
hath  too  much  goodness,  and  too  much 
sense,  and  too  much  resolution,  to  pj-efer 
any  temporary  indulgence  of  her  own  pas- 
sions to  the  solid  advantages  of  her  whole 
family.' 

'There,  my  dear,'  cries  Booth,  'I  knew 
what  opinion  the  doctor  would  be  of.  Nay, 
I  am  certain,  there  is  not  a  wise  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  would  say  otherwise.' 

'  Don't  abuse  me,  young  gentleman,'  said 
The  doctor,  '  with  appellations  I  don't  de- 
serve.' 

'I  abuse  you,  my  dear  doctor!'  cries 
Booth. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  sir,'  answered  the  doctor ; 
'  you  insinuated  slily  that  I  was  wise,  which, 
as  the  world  understands  the  phrase,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of;  and  my  comfort  is, 
that  no  one  can  accuse  me  justly  of  it ;  I 
have  just  given  an  instance  of  the  contrary, 
by  throwing  away  my  advice.' 

•  I  hope,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  '  that  will  not 
oe  the  case.' 

'Yes,  sir,'  answered  the  doctor,  '  I  know 
it  will  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance; 
tor  either  you  will  not  go  at  all,  or  my  little 
turtle  here  will  go  with  you.' 

'  You  are  in  the  right,  doctor,'  cries 
Amelia.' 

•  1  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  the  doctor  ;  '  for 
then,  I  assure  you,  you  are  in  the  wrong.' 

'  Indeed,'  cries  Amelia,  'if  you  knew  all 
my  reasons,  you  would  say  they  were  very 
strong  ones.' 

'  Very  probably,'  cries  the  doctor.  '  The 
knowledge  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  is  a 
very  strong  reason  to  some  women  to  con- 
tinue so.' 

*  Nay,  doctor,'  cries  Amelia,  '  you  shall 
never  persuade  me  to  that.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  any  human  being  ever  did  an 
action,  merely  because  they  knew  it  to  be 
wrong.' 

*  1  am  obiigea  to  you,  my  dear  child,' 
said  the  doctor,  'for  declaring  your  resolu- 
tion of  not  being  persuaded.  Your  hus- 
Uind  would  never  call  me  a  wise  man  ajrain,  i 


if,  after  that  declaration,  I  should  att£;u^ 
to  persuade  ^■ou.' 

'  Well,  I  must  be  c  jntent,'  cries  Ameha, 
'  to  let  you  think  as  you  please.' 

'  That  is  very  gracious,  indeed,'  said  the 
doctor.  '  Surely,  in  a  country  where  the 
chin-ch  suffers  others  to  think  as  they  please, 
it  would  be  very  hard  if  they  ijad  not  tLenj- 
selves  the  same  liberty.  And  yet,  as  un- 
reasonable as  the  power  of  controlling  men'a 
thoughts  is  represented,  I  will  show  you 
how  you  should  control  mine  whenever  you 
desire  it.' 

'How,  pray!'  cries  Amelia.  'I  should 
greatly  esteem  that  power.' 

'  Why,  whenever  you  act  like  a  ^vlse 
woman,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  you  will  force 
me  to  think  you  are  so;  and,  whenever 
you  are  pleased  to  act  as  you  do  now,  I 
shall  be  obliged,  whether  I  will  or  no,  to 
think  as  I  do  now.' 

'  Nay,  dear  doctor,'  cries  Booth,  '  I  am 
convinced  my  Amelia  will  never  do  any 
thing  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion.  Cod- 
sider  but  the  cruel  hardship  of  what  she  is 
to  undergo,  and  you  will  make  allowances 
for  the  difficulty  she  makes  in  complying. 
To  say  the  truth,  "when  I  examine  my  own 
heart,  I  have  more  obligations  to  her  than 
appear  at  first  sight;  for,  by  obliging  me  to 
find  arguments  to  persuade  her,  she  hath 
assisted  me  in  conquering  myself  Indeed, 
if  she  had  shown  more  resolution,  1  should 
have  shown  less.' 

'  So  3'ou  think  it  necessary,  then,'  caid 
the  doctor,  '  that  there  should  be  one  fool  at 
least  in  every  married  couple.  A  mighty 
resolution,  truly !  and  well  worth  your  va 
luing  yourself  upon,  to  part  with  your  wife 
for  a  few  months,  in  order  to  make  the  for- 
tune of  her  and  your  children.  When  you 
are  to  leave  her,  too,  in  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  friend,  that  gives  credit  to 
the  old  stories  of  friendship,  and  doth  an 
honour  to  human  nature.  What!  in  the 
name  of  goodness,  do  either  of  you  think 
that  you  have  made  an  union  to  endure  for 
everi'  How  will  either  of  you  bear  that 
separation,  which  must  some  time  or  othei-, 
and  perhaps  very  soon,  be  the  lot  of  one  of 
you?  Have  you  forgot  that  you  are  both 
mortal  ? — As  for  Christianity,  I  see  you  have 
resigned  all  pretensions  to  it;  fori  make  no 
doubt  but  that  you  have  so  set  your  hearts 
on  the  happiness  you  enjoy  here  together, 
that  neither  of  you  ever  think  a  word  of 
hereafter.' 

Amelia  now  burst  into  tears ;  upon  wliich. 
Booth  begixed  the  doctor  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther. Indeed,  he  would  not  have  wanted 
this  caution ;  for,  however  blunt  he  appeared 
in  his  discourse,  he  had  a  tenderness  of 
heart  which  is  rarely  found  among  men; 
for  which  I  know  no  other  reason,  than  that 
true  goodness  is  rarely  found  among  /nm ; 
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lor  1  :in*  irmKy  persiwidetl,  tliat  the  latter 
nevTi-  i)()ssesst'(l  uny  luiinan  niiiul,  in  any 
ileirrce,  without  bciiu;  attt'iuleil  by  as  large 
a  ])orti()ii  of  the  former. 

Thus  entled  the  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject; what  followed  is  not  worth  relating, 
lill  the  doctor  carried  of*"  Booth  with  hini  to 
tak:  a  walk  in  the  park. 


CHAPTER  V. 

convei'satioii  behoeen  Jlmelia  autZ  Doctor  IJatri- 
son,  wiih  the  result. 

Amelia  being  left  alone, began  to  consider- 
seriously  of  her  condition ;  she  saw  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  resist  the  importunities 
oC  her  husband,  backed  by  the  authority  of 
the  doctor  ;  especially  as  she  well  knew  how 
unreasonable  her  declarations  must  appear 
to  every  one  who  was  ignorant  of  her  real 
motives  to  persevere  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  was  fully  determined,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  to  adhere  firmly 
to  her  resolution  of  not  accepting  the  colo- 
nel's invitation. 

When  she  had  turned  the  matter  every 
way  in  her  mind,  and  vexed  and  tormented 
lierself  with  much  uneasy  reflection  upon  it, 
a  thought  at  last  occurred  to  her,  which 
immediately  brought  her  some  comfort. 
This  was,  to  make  a  confidant  of  the  doctor, 
and  to  impart  to  him  the  whole  truth.  This 
method,  indeed,  appeared  to  her  now  to  be 
so  advisable,  that  she  wondered  she  had  not 
hit  upon  it  sooner;  but  it  is  the  nature  of 
despair  to  blind  us  to  all  the  means  of  safety, 
however  easy  and  apparent  they  may  be. 

Having  fixed  her  purpose  in  her  mind,  she 
wrote  a  short  note  to  the  doctor,  in  which 
she  acquainted  him  that  she  had  something 
of  great  moment  to  impart  to  him,  which 
must  be  an  entire  secret  from  her  husband, 
and  begged  that  she  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Harrison  received  the  letter  that 
afternoon,  and  immediately  complied  with 
Ameii^a's  request  in  visiting  her.  He  found 
her  drinking  tea  with  her  husband  and  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  and  sat  down  and  joined  the  com- 
panv. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  tea-table, 
Mrs.  Atkinson  left  the  is'.^m.  The  doctor 
then  turning  to  Booth,  said,  '  I  hope,  cap- 
tain you  have  a  true  sense  of  the  obedience 
due  to  the  church,  though  our  Ciergy  do  not 
often  exact  it.  However,  it  is  proper  to 
exercise  our  power  sometimes,  in  order  to 
remind  the  laity  of  their  duty.  I  must  tell 
r"»u,  therefore,  that  I  have  some  priv^atc 
l)usiness  with  your  wife,  and  I  expect  your 
immediate  absence.' 

'Upon  my  word,  doctor,'  answered 
Bnotb,  'no  popisl:  confessor,! firmly  beheve, 
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ever  [pronounced  his  v\  ill  and  i)leasure  with 
more  gravity  and  dignity;  none,  therefore, 
was  ever  more  immediately  obeyed  than 
you  shall  lie'  IJooth  then  quitted  the  room, 
and  desired  the  doctor  to  recall  him  when 
his  business  with  the  lady  was  over. 

Dr.  Harrison  promised  he  would  ;  <4nd 
then  turning  to  Amelia,  he  said,  'Thus  far, 
madam,  I  have  obeyed  your  commands,  and 
am  now  ready  to  receive  the  important  se- 
cret wdiich  you  mention  in  your  note.' 

Amelia  now  informed  her  friend  ol'all  she 
knew,  all  she  had  seen  and  heard,  and  all 
tliat  she  suspected  of  the  colonel.  The  good 
man  seemed  greatly  shocked  at  the  relation, 
and  remained  in  a  silent  astonishment. — 
Upon  which,  Amelia  said, '  Is  villa ny  so  rare 
a  tiling,  sir,  that  it  shoukl  so  much  surprise 
you?' — 'No,  child,'  said  he,  'but  1  am 
shocked  at  seeing  it  so  artfully  disguiseil 
under  the  appearance  of  so  much  virtue  ; 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I'believe  my  own 
vanity  is  a  Httle  hurt  in  having  been  so 
grossly  imposed  upon.  Indeed,  I  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  this  man ;  for,  besides  the 
great  character  given  him  by  your  husband, 
and  the  many  facts  I  have  heard  so  much 
redoundino-  to  his  honour,  he  hath  the  fair- 
est  and  most  promising  appearance  1  have 
ever  yet  beheld. — A  good  face,  they  say,  i\ 
a  letter  of  recommendation.  O  Nature, 
Nature,  why  art  thou  so  dishonest,  as  ever 
to  send  men  with  these  lalse  recommenda- 
tions into  the  world  I' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  begin  to  grow  en- 
tirely sick  of  it,'  cries  Amelia;  '  for  sure  all 
mankind  almost,  are  villains  in  their  hearts.' 

'  Fie,  child,'  cries  the  doctor.  '  Do  not 
make  a  conclusion  so  much  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  great  Creator.  The  nature  of  man 
is  far  ^om  being  in  itself  evil ;  it  abounds 
with  benevolence,  charity,  and  pity,  co 
veting  praise  and  honour,  and  shunning 
shame  and  disgrace.  Bad  education,  bad 
habits,  and  bad  customs,  debauch  our  na- 
ture, and  drive  it  headlong  as  it  were  inl») 
vice.  The  governors  of  the  world,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  y>riesthood,  are  answerable  for 
the  badness  of  it.  Instead  of  discouraging 
wickedness  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
both  are  apt  to  connive  at  it.  In  the  great 
sin  of  adultery,  for  instance;  hath  the  go- 
vernment provided  any  law  to  punish  it  ?~ 
or,  doth  the  priest  tike  any  care  to  correct 
it?  on  the  contrary,  is  tlie  most  notorious 
practice  of  it  any  detriment  to  a  man's  for 
tune,  or  to  his  reputation  in  the  wor.d  ?  doth 
it  exclude  him  from  any  preferment  in  the 
state,  1  had  almost  said,  in  the  church  ''  ui 
it  any  blot  to  his  escutcheon  ?  any  bar  to  his 
honour?  is  lie  not  to  be  found  evcy  nay  in 
the  asscmblien  of  women  of  the  highest 
quality?  in  the  closets  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  even  at  liie  tables  of  Uisluips**  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  conimunitv  in  general 
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Ireat  this  monstrous  crime  as  matters  of 
jest,  and  tliat  men  give  way  to  the  tempta- 
tions ol*  a  violent  appetite,  when  the  indul- 
gence of  it  is  ])rotecte{l  by  law,  and  counte- 
nanced by  custom?  1  am  convinced  there 
are  good  stamina  in  the  nature  of  this  very 
man ;  lor  lie  luith  done  acts  of  friendshij) 
and  generosity  to  your  husband,  bcl'ore  he 
could  have  any  evil  design  on  your  chastity ; 
and  in  a  Christian  society,  which  I  no  more 
esteem  this  nation  to  be,  than  I  do  any  part 
of  Turkey,  I  doubt  not  but  this  vei'y  colonel 
would  have  made  a  worthy  and  valuable 
member.' 

'Indeed,  my  dear  sir,'  cries  Amelia,  'you 
nre  the  wisest  Jis  well  as  best  man  in  the 
world.' 

'  Not  a  word  of  my  wisdom,'  cries  the 
doctor,  'I  have  not  a  grain — I  am  not  the 
least  versed  in  the  Chrematistic*  art,  as  an 
old  friend  of  mine  calls  it.  I  know  not  how 
to  get  a  shilling,  nor  how  to  keep  it  in  my 
pocket,  if  I  had  it.' 

'But  you  understand  human  nature  to 
the  bottom,'  answered  Amelia ;  'and  your 
mind  is  the  treasury  of  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern learning.' 

*  You  are  a  little  flatterer,'  cries  the  doctor; 
*but  I  dislike  you  not  for  it.  And  to  show 
you  I  don't,  I  will  return  your  flattery,  and 
tell  you,  you  have  acted  with  great  prudence 
in  concealing  this  aflair  from  your  husband  ; 
but  you  have  drawn  me  into  a  scrape  ;  for  I 
nave  promised  to  dine  with  this  fellow  again 
tO-morrow ;  and  you  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  keep  my  word.' 

'Nay,  but  dear  sir,' cries  Amelia,  'for 
Heaven's  sake  take  care.  If  you  show  any 
kind  of  disrespect  to  the  colonel,  my  husband 
may  be  led  into  some  suspicion — especially 
after  our  conference.' 

'  Fear  nothing,  child.  I  will  give  him  no 
hint;  and  that  I  may  be  certain  of  not  doing 
it,  I  will  stay  away.  You  do  not  think,  I 
hope,  that  I  will  join  in  a  cheerful  conver 
Ration  with  such  a  man ;  that  I  will  so  ar 
betray  my  character  as  to  give  any  counie- 
nance  to  such  flagitious  proceedings.  Be- 
Bides,  my  promise  was  only  conditional ;  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  otherwise 
have  kept  it;  for  I  expect  an  old  friend 
every  day,  who  comes  to  town  twenty  miles 
on  foot  to  see  me;  whom  I  shall  not  part 
with  on  any  account ;  for  as  he  is  very  poor, 
he  may  imagine  I  treat  him  with  disrespect.' 

'  WeV'.,  sir,'  cries  Ameli?,  '  I  must  admire 
J.OU,  and  ove  you  for  your  ""oodness.' 

'  Must  you  love  me  ?'  cries  *he  doctor ; 
»I  coula  cure  you  now  in  a  minute  if  I 
pleased.' 

'Indeed,  1  defy  you,  sir,'  said  Amelia. 

'  If  I  could  but  persuade  you,'arswered  he, 

♦  The  art  of  getting  wealth  is  so  cal'  ea  by  Aristotle 
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'  that  I  thought  you  not  handsome,  awaj 
would  vanish  all  ideas  of  goodness  in  an  in 
stant.     Confess  honestl}',  would  they  not' 

'Perhajjs  I  miirht  blame  the  goodness  o 
your  eyes,'  replied  Amelia ;  '  and  that  ia 
perhaps  an  honester  confession  than  you 
expected.  liut  do  pray,  sir,  be  serious ; 
and  give  your  advice  what  to  do.  Consider 
the  diflicult  game  I  have  to  play ;  for  I  am 
sure,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  you  would 
not  even  sufler  me  to  remain  under  the 
roof  of  this  colonel.' 

'No,  indeed,  would  I  not,' said  the  doc- 
tor, '  whilst  I  have  a  house  of  my  own  to 
entertain  you.' 

'  But  how  to  dissuade  my  husband,'  con 
tinned  she,  '  without  giving  him  any  suspir 
cion  of  the  real  cause,  the  consequences  of 
his  guessing  at  which  I  tremble  to  think 
upon.' 

'I  win  consult  my  pillow  upon  it,'  said 
the  doctor;  'and  in  the  morning  you  shall 
see  me  again.  In  the  mean  time  be  com- 
forted,  and  compose  the  perturbations  of 
your  mind.' 

'  Well,  sir.'  said  she,  '  I  put  my  whole 
trust  in  you.' 

'  i  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  cries  the  doctor. 
'  Your  innocence  may  give  you  a  very 
confident  trust  in  a  much  more  powerful, 
assistance.  However,  I  will  do  all  I  can  tr 
serve  you;  and  now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
call  back  your  liusband,  for,  upon  my  worJ, 
he  hath  shown  a  good  catholic  patience. 
And  where  is  the  honest  sergeant  and  ni5 
wife  ?  I  am  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of 
you  both  to  that  worthy  fellow,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  custom  of  the  world  ;  which,  in- 
stead of  being  formed  on  the  precepts  of 
our  religion  to  consider  each  other  as 
brethren,  teaches  us  to  regard  those  who 
are  a  degree  below  us,  either  in  rank  or 
fortune,  as  a  species  of  beings  of  an  infe- 
rior order  in  the  creation.' 

The  captain  now  returned  into  the  room. 
as  did  the  sergeant  and  INIrs.  Atkinson  ;  and 
the  two  couple,  with  the  doctor,  spent  the 
evening  toirether  in  great  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity ;  for  the  doctor  was  one  ot  the  best 
companions  in  the  world;  and  a  vein  o! 
cheerfulness,  good-humour,  and  pleasantry, 
ran  through  his  conversation,  with  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  being  pleased. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Containing  as  surprising  an  accident  as  is  ptrhepa 
recorded  in  Imtory, 

Booth  had  acquainted  the  sergeant  with 
the  great  goodness  of  Colonel  James,  and 
with  the  clieerful  prospects  which  he  enter 
tained  iVom  it.  This  Atkinson,  behind  thr 
curtain,  communicated  to  his  wife.  The 
conclusions  whicli  she  drev  from  u  need 
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hcsfce  be  liiiitcJ  to  the  reader.  She  made, 
indeed,  no  scruple  of  plainly  and  hlunlly 
tellini^  her  hiisl)and,  that  the  colonel  had  a 
njcst,  nianili'st  intention  to  attacK  the  cha.s- 
U*7  of  Aine  ia. 

This  thouirlit  ira\  e  the  poor  serj^eant  great 
uneasiness,  and,  alVer  havini;-  l<ei)t  him  long- 
awake,  tormented  him  in  his  sleep  with  a 
most  liorrid  (h'eain,  in  which  he  imagin(?d 
that  he  saw  the  colonel  standing  hy  the  hed- 
side  of  Amelia,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  anil  threatened  to  stah  her  instantly, 
unless  she  complied  with  his  desires.  Upon 
this,  the  sergeant  started  up  in  his  hed,  and 
catching  his  wife  by  the  throat,  cried  ovit, 
'  D — n  you,  put  up  your  sword  this  instant, 
and  leave  the  room,  or  by  Heaven  I'll  drive 
mine  to  your  heart's  blood  !' 

This  rough  treatment  immediately  roused 
Mrs.  Atkinson  from  her  sleej),  who  no 
sooner  perceived  the  position  of  her  hus- 
band, and  felt  his  hand  grasping  her  throat, 
than  she  gave  a  violent  shriek,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  lit. 

Atkinson  now  waked  likewise,  and  soon 
became  sensible  of  the  violent  agitations  ot" 
his  wife.  He  immediately  leaped  out  of 
bed,  and  rmining  for  a  bottle  of  water,  be- 
gan to  sprinkle  her  very  plentifully  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  she  neither  spoke,  nor  gave 
any  symptoms  of  recovery.  Atkinson  then 
began  to  roar  aloud ;  upon  which  Booth, 
who  lay  under  liim,  jumped  from  his  bed, 
and  ran  up  with  the  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand.  The  sergeant  had  no  sooner  taken 
the  candle,  than  he  ran  wnth  it  to  the  bed- 
side. Here  he  beheld  a  sight  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  his  senses.  The  bed  ap- 
peared to  be  all  over  blood,  and  his  wife 
weltering  in  the  midst  of  it.  Upon  this  the 
sergeant,  almost  in  a  frenzy,  cried  out,  '  O 
Heavens!  I  have  killed  my  wife.     I  have 

stabbed   her  !     I   have   stabbed    her  !' 

'  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?'  said 
Booth.  '  O,  sir  .■*  cries  the  sergeant,  '  I 
dreamt  I  was  rescuing  your  lady  from  the 
hands  of  Colonel  James,  and  I  have  killed 
my  poor  wife.'  Here  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed  by  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
behaved  like  one  frantic  with  despair. 

By  this  time  Amelia  had  thrown  on  a 
wrapping-gown,  and  was  come  up  into  the 
room,  where  tlie  sergeant  and  his  wife  were 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  Booth  standing  like  a 
motionless  statue  by  the  bed-side.  Amelia 
had  some  difficulty  to  conquer  the  effects  of 
her  own  surprise  on  this  occasion  ;  for  a 
nar.-e  ghastly  and  horrible  sight  than  the 
be(i  presented,  could  not  be  conceived. 

Amelia  sent  Booth  to  call  up  the  maid  of 
tlie  house,  in  order  to  .end  her  assistance ; 
ju*,  befce  his  return,  Mrfj.  Atkinson  began 
to  :ome  to  herself;  and  soon  after,  to  the 
inexpressible  joy  of  the  sergear  t,  it  was  dis- 
covered she  had  no  wound.     Indeed,  the 


delicate  nose  of  Amelia  stK)n  made  (rial  dis- 
covery, which  the  grosser  smell  of  the  ser- 
geant, and  i)eriiaps  his  fright,  had  j)revente(i 
him  from  making;  lor  now  't appeared  that 
the  red  liquor  with  which  the  bed  was 
stained,  though  it  may,  perha[)s,  sometimes 
run  through  the  veins  of  a  fine  lady,  wafc 
not  what  is  properly  called  blood  ;  but  was, 
indeed,  no  other  than  cherry-l)randy,  a  bot- 
tle of  Avhich  Mrs.  Atkinson  always  ke])t  in 
her  room  to  be  ready  I'or  immediate  use  ; 
and  to  which  she  used  to  apply  for  comfort  in 
all  her  afHictions.  This  the  poor  sergeant, 
in  his  extreme  hurry,  had  mistaken  for  a 
bottle  of  water.  JMatters  were  now  soon 
accommodated,  and  no  other  mischief  ap- 
peared to  be  done,  unless  to  the  bed-clothes 
Amelia  and  Booth  returned  back  to  their 
room;  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  rose  from  hei 
bed,  in  order  to  equip  it  with  a  pair  of  clear 
sheets. 

And  thus  this  adventure  would  have  end- 
ed without  producing  any  kind  of  conse- 
quence, had  not  the  words  which  the  ser- 
geant uttered  in  his  fi-enzy,  made  some 
slight  impression  on  Booth  ;  so  much,  at 
least,  as  to  aAvaken  his  curiosity  ;  so  that  in 
the  morning  when  he  arose,  he  sent  for  the 
sergeant,  and  desired  to  hear  the  particulars 
of  this  dream,  since  Amelia  was  concerned 
in  it. 

The  serfjeant  at  first  seemed  unwillinor  tc 
comply,  and  endeavoured  to  make  excuses. 
This,  perhaps,  increased  Booth's  curiosity, 
and  he  said, '  Nay,  I  am  resolved  to  hear  it. 
Why,  you  simpleton,  do  you  imagine  me 
weak  enough  to  be  aflected  by  a  dream, 
however  terrible  it  may  be  ?' 

'  Nay,  sir,'  cries  the  sergeant,  '  as  for  that 
matter,  dreams  have  sometimes  fallen  out  to 
be  true. — One  of  my  own,  I  know,  did  so, 
concerning  your  honour  ;  for,  when  you 
courted  my  young  lady,  I  dreamt  you  was 
married  to  her ;  and  yet  it  was  at  a  time 
when  neither  I  myself,  nor  any  of  the 
country,  thought  you  would  ever  obtain 
her.  But,  Heaven  forbid  this  dream  should 
ever  come  to  pass.' 

'  Whv,  what  was  this  dream  ?'  cries 
Booth.     '  I  insist  on  knowing. 

'  To  be  sure,  sir,'  cries  the  sergeant,  '  I 
must  not  refuse  you  ;  but,  I  hope,  you  will 
never  think  any  more  of  it.  Why  then,  sir, 
I  dreamt  that  your  honour  was  gone  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  left  my  lady  in  the 
care  of  Colonel  James,  and  last  night  I 
dreamt  the  colonel  came  to  my  lady's  bed- 
side, offering  to  ravish  her  ;  and  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  threatening  to 
stab  her  that  moment  unless  she  would 
comply  with  his  desires.  How  I  came  to  be 
by,  I  know  not ;  but  I  dreamt  I  rushed  upi^n 
him,  caught  him  by  the  throat,  ana  swore  I 
would  put  him  to  death,  unless  he  instantly 
left  the  room.-  -Here  I  waked,  this  was  my 
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jiream.  I  nevi.n'  paid  any  regard  to  u  dream 
m  my  life — but,  indeed,  I  never  dreamt  any 
rhing  so  very  plain  as  this.  It  apjjeared 
downright  reality.  I  am  sure  I  have  left 
llie  marks  of  my  lingers  in  my  wile's  throat. 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  hundred  pound 
u)  have  used  her  so.' 

'  Faith,'  cries  Booth,  '  it  Avas  an  odd 
dream — and  not  so  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  that  you  had  formerly  of  my  mar- 
riage 5  for,  as  Shakspeare  says.  Dreams  de- 
tole  a  forgone  conclusion.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible you  should  ever  liave-  thought  of 
any  sr.cli  matter  as  this.' 

'  However,  sir,'  cries  the  sergeant,  '  it  is 
m  your  honour's  power  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  this  dream's  coming  to  pass,  by 
not  leaving  my  lady  to  the  care  of  the  colo- 
nel ;  if  you  must  go  from  her,  certainly 
there  are  other  places,  where  she  may  be 
witii  great  safety;  and  since  my  wife  tells 
me  that  my  lady  is  so  very  unwilling,  what- 
ever reasons  she  may  have,  I  hope  your 
lionour  will  oblige  her.' 

'  Now.  I  recollect  it,'  cries  Booth  ;  '  Mrs. 
Atkinson  hath  once  or  twice  dropped  some 
disrespectful  words  of  the  colonel.  He  hath 
done  something  to  disoblige  her.' 

'  He  hath,  indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  ser- 
geant: '  he  hath  said  that  of  her  which  she 
doth  not  deserve,  and  for  which,  if  he  liad 
not  been  my  superior  officer,  I  would  have 
cut  both  iiis  ears  ofl'. — Nay,  for  that  matter, 
he  can  speak  ill  of  other  people,  besides  her.' 

'  Do  you  know,  Atkinson,'  cries  Booth, 
very  gravely,  '  that  you  are  talking  of  the 
dearest  friend  I  have.^' 

'  To  be  honest,  then,'  answered  the  ser- 
geant, '  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I  did,  I  should 
love  him  much  better  than  I  do.' 

'I  must -and  will  have  this  explained,' 
cries  Booth.  '  I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  you,  Atkinson,  to  think  you  would  drop 
such  things  as  you  have,  without  some 
reason — and  I  will  know  it.' 

'  I  am  sorry  I  have  dropped  a  word,'  cries 
Atkinson.  '  I  am  sure  I  did  not  intend  it ; 
and  your  lionour  hath  drawn  it  from  me 
unawares.' 

'  Indeed,  Atkinson,'  ci'ies  Booth,  '  you 
have  made  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  must  be 
satisfied.' 

'  Then,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant,  '  you  shall 
give  me  your  word  of  honour,  or  I  will  be 
cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  before  I  will 
mention  another  syllable.' 

'  What  shall  I  promise  ?'  said  Booth. 

'  That  you  will  not  resent  any  thing  I 
shall  lay  to  the  colonel,'  answered  Atkinson, 

'  Resent ! — well,  I  give  you  my  honour,' 
said  B^oth. 

The  sergeant  made  him  bind  himself  over 
^nd  over  again;  and  then  related  to  him 
'he  scene  which  formerly  passed  between 
ihe  colonel  and  himself,  as  far  as  concerned 


Booth  himself;  but  concealed  all  tl  at  mo.t 
immediately  related  lo  Ameha. 

'Alk'uison,'  cries  Booth,  'I  cannot  be 
angry  with  you  ;  l()r  I  know  you  love  rie, 
and  I  have  many  obligations  to  you ;  but 
you  have  done  wrong  in  censuring  the  co- 
lonel for  what  he  said  of  me.  I  deserve  all 
that  he  said;  and  his  censures  proceeded 
from  his  friendship.' 

'  But  it  was  not  so  kind,  sir,'  said  Atkin- 
son, '  to  say  such  things  to  me,  who  am  but 
a  sergeant,  and  at  such  a  time  too.' 

'  I  will  hear  no  more,'  cm-s  Booth.  '  Fe 
assured,  you  are  the  only  man  I  would  for 
give  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  forgive  you, 
only  on  condition  you  never  speak  a  wo.-d 
more  of  this  nature. — This  silly  dream  ho.lh 
intoxicated  you.' 

'  I  have  done,  sir,'  cries  the  sergeant.  '  1 
know  my  distance,  and  whom  1  am  to  ob(  y  ; 
but  I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
honour,  never  to  mention  a  word  of  what  I 
have  said  to  my  lady ;  for  I  know  she  never 
would  Ibrgive  me ;  1  know  she  never  would, 
by  what  ni}''  wife  hath  told  me.  Besides, 
you  need  not  mention  it,  sir,  to  my  lady : 
for  she  knows  it  all  already,  and  a  great 
deal  more.' 

Booth  presently  parted  from  the  sergeant, 
having  desired  him  to  close  his  lips  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  repaired  to  his  wife,  to  whonj 
he  related  the  sergeant's  dream. 

Amelia  turned  as  white  as  snow,  and  fell 
into  so  violent  a  trembling,  that  Bootl^ 
])lainly  perceived  her  emotion,  and  imme- 
diately partook  of  it  himself. — 'Sure,  my 
dear,'  said  he,  staring  wildly,  '  there  is 
more  in  this  than  I  know.  A  silly  dream 
could  not  so  discompose  you.  I  beg  you, 
I  entreat  you  to  tell  me — hath  ever  Colonel 
James ' 

At  the  very  mention  of  the  colonel's  name, 
Amelia  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged  her 
husband  not  to  frighten  her. 

'  What  do  I  say,  my  dear  love,'  cried 
Booth,  'that  can  frighten  you:- 

'  Nothing,  my  dear,'  said  she. — '  But  my 
spirits  are  so  discomposed  with  the  dreadful 
scene  I  saw  last  night,  that  a  dream,  which, 
at  another  time  I  should  have  laughed  at, 
hath  shocked  me.  Do  but  ]M-omise  me  that 
you  will  not  leave  me  behind  you,  and  I  am 
easy.' 

'  You  may  be  so,'  cries  Booth  ;  '  for  I  wif 
never  deny  you  any  thing. — But  make  me 
easy  too.  I  must  know  if  you  have  seen 
any  thing  inColonel  James  to  displease  you.' 
'Why  should  you  suspect  it.'"  cries 
Amelia. 

'  Yon  torment  me  to  death,'  cries  Booth. 
'  By  Heavens !  I  will  know  the  truth.  Hath 
he  ever  said  or  done  any  thing  which  vou 
dislike.?' 

'  How,  my  dear,'  said  Amelia,  '  can  you 
imac-ine  I  should  dislike  a  man  wli)  ie  sj' 
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rj.uch  your  frid  id?  Think  of  all  llie  oblii^a- 
L'OiiH  you  liave  to  him,  and  then  you  may 
easily  resolve  yovu-self.  Do  you  think,  he- 
C'luse  1  refuse  to  stay  hehiuil  you  iu  his 
house,  that  1  have  any  objection  to  him? — 
No,  my  clear,  iiacl  he  done  a  thousand  times 
more  than  lie  hath,  was  he  an  angel  instead 
of  a  man,  I  would  not  quit  my  Billy. — 
There's  the  sore,  my  dear :  there's  the  mi- 
sery, ti  be  leit  by  you.' 

Booth  embraced  her  with  the  most  pas- 
sionate raptures,  and  looking  on  her  with 
inexpressible  tenderness,  cried — '  Ujjon  my 
soul,  I  am  not  Avorthy  of  you. — I  am  a  fool, 
and  yet  you  cannot  blame  me. — If  the  stupid 
'uiser  hoards,  with  such  care,  his  worthless 
treasure  ;  if  he  watches  it  with  such  anxiety; 
if  every  ai)prehension  of  another's  sharing 
thfc  least  })art  fills  his  soul  with  such  ago- 
nies ;  O,  Amelia !  what  must  be  my  condi- 
tion, what  terrors  must  I  feel,  while  I  am 
vvatchino-  over  a  jewel,  of  such  real,  such 
inestimable  worth  ^ 

'  I  can,  with  great  truth,  return  the  com- 
pliment,' cries  Amelia.  '  I  have  my  trea- 
sure too  ;  and  am  so  much  a  miser,  that  no 
'brce  shall  ever  tear  me  from  it.' 

'  I  am  ashamed  of  my  folly,'  cries  Booth  ; 
and  yet  it  is  all  from  extreme  tenderness. 
^'•Jyj  y<-^^  yourself  are  the  occasion.  Why 
v/ili  you  ever  attempt  to  keep  a  secret  from 
me  ^  Do  you  think  I  should  have  resented 
-o  my  friend  his  just  censure  of  my  con- 
duct?' 

'  What  censure,  my  dear  love  ?'  cries 
Amelia. 

'  Nay,  the  sergeant  hath  told  me  all,'  cries 
Booth. — '  Nay,  and  that  he  hath  told  it  to 
you — Poor  soul !  thou  couldst  not  endure 
oy  hear  me  accused,  though  never  so  justly, 
ind  by  so  good  a  friend.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
[  have  discovered  the  cause  of  that  resent- 
raent  to  the  colonel,  which  you  could  not 
hide  from  me.  I  love  you,  I  adore  you  for 
it.  Indeed,  I  could  not  forgivo  a  slightino; 
word  on  you — But  why  do  "".  compare  things 
so  unlike  ?  what  the  colonel  said  to  me  was 
just  and  true  ;  every  reflection  on  my  Ame- 
lia must  be  false  and  villanous.' 

Tlie  liscernment  of  Amelia  was  extreme- 
y  quick  ;  and  she  now  perceived  what  had 
happened,  and  how  much  her  husband  knew 
of  the  truth.  She  resolved,  theref)re,  to 
humour  him,  and  fell  severely  on  Colonel 
James,  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  sergeant, 
which  Booth  endeavoured  all  he  could  to 
Boften ;  and  thus  ended  this  affair,  which  had 
iDrought  Booth  to  the  very  brink  ot  a  dis- 
covery, which  must  have  given  him  the 
highest  torment,  if  it  had  not  produced  any 
of  VAOSQ.  tragical  effects  which  Amelia  ap- 
prehend o  I. 


CLAl'TER  VH. 


In  vjhich  the  author  apprar.t  to  he  master  of  tktf 
profound  leaniing  cidlvd  the  knoicledge  of  Ikt 
tovn. 

Mrs.  James  now  came  to  pay  a  morning's 
visit  to  Amelia.  She  entered  the  room  with 
her  usual  gayety,  and,  after  a  slight  preface, 
addressing  herself  to  Booth,  said,  she  had 
been  quarrelling  with  her  husband  on  hia 
account.  '  I  know  not,'  said  she,  '  what  he 
means  by  thinking  of  sending  you  the  Lord 
knows  whither.  1  have  insisted  on  his  ask- 
ing something  for  you  nearer  home.  And 
it  would  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world, 
if  he  should  not  obtain  it.  Are  we  resolved 
never  to  encourage  merit,  but  to  throw  away 
all  our  preferments  on  those  who  do  not 
deserve  them?  What  a  set  of  contemptible 
wretches  do  we  see  strutting  about  the 
town  in  scarlet !' 

Booth  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  modest- 
ly spoke  in  disparagement  of  himself^.  To 
which  she  answered,  '  Indeed,  Mr.  Booth, 
you  have  merit.  I  have  heard  it  from  my 
brother,  who  is  a  judge  of  those  matters  ; 
and  I  am  sure  cannot  be  suspected  of  flat- 
tery. He  is  your  friend  as  well  as  myself; 
and  we  will  never  let  Mr.  James  rest  till  be 
has  got  you  a  commission  in  England.' 

Booth  bowed  again,  and  was  ofi'ering  to 
speak,  but  she  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  I 
will  have  no  thanks,  nor  no  fine  speeches. 
If  I  can  do  you  any  service,  I  shall  think  3 
am  only  paying  the  debt  of  friendship  to  mv 
dear  Mrs.  Booth.' 

Amelia,  who  had  lon^  since  forgot  the 
dislike  she  had  taken  to  Mrs.  James  at  her 
first  seeing  her  in  town,  had  attributed  it  to 
the  right  cause,  and  had  begun  to  resume 
her  former  friendship  for  her,  expressed  very 
w^arm  sentiments  of  gratitude  on  this  occa- 
sion. She  told  Mrs.  James,  she  should  be 
eternally  obliged  to  her  if  she  could  succeed 
in  her  kind  endeavours ;  for  that  the  though ta 
of  parting  again  with  her  husband  had 
given  her  tlie  utmost  concern.  '  Indeed,'* 
added  she,  '  I  cannot  help  saying,  he  hath 
some  merit  in  the  service ;  for  he  hath  re 
ceived  two  dreadful  wounds  in  it,  one  o! 
which  very  greatly  endangered  his  life  ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  if  his  pretensions  were 
backed  with  any  interest,  he  would  not  fail 
of  success.' 

'  They  shall  be  backed  with  interest,'  cries 
Mrs.  James,  'if  my  husband  hath  any.  He 
hath  no  favour  to  ask  for  himself,  nor  for 
any  other  friend  that  I  know  of;  and,  in- 
deed, to  grant  a  man  his  just  due,  ough; 
hardly  to  be  thought  a  favour.  Resume 
your  old  gayety,  therefore,  my  dear  Emily 
Lord  !  I  remernber  the  time  when  you  was 
much  tlie  gayer  creature  of  the  two.  But 
you  make  an  arrant  mope  of  yourself,  by 
".jnfininnr  yourself  at   home.     One   nevei 
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meeti/you  any  wh?re.    Come,  you  shall  go 
with  me  to  the  Laily  Betty  Castletoii's.' 

'  Indeed,  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear,' 
answered  Amelia,  '  I  do  not  know  Lady 
lietty.' 

'  Not  know  Lady  Betty  !  how  is  Ihat  possi- 
ble ? — But  no  matter,  1  will  introduce  you — 
She  keei)S  a  morning  rout ;  hardly  a  rout, 
;iideed  ;  a  little  bit  ol'  a  drum — only  lour  or 
five  tables.  Come,  take  your  capuchin; 
you  positively  shall  go— Booth,  you  shall  go 
with  us  too.  Thougli  you  are  with  your 
wiH},  another  woman  will  keep  you  in  coun- 
tenance.' 

'La!  child,' cries  Amelia,  'liow you  rattle!' 

'  I  am  in  spirits,'  answered  Mrs.  James, 
'  this  morning  ;  lor  J  won  lour  rubbers  toge- 
ther last  night ;  and  belted  the  things,  and 
won  almost  every  bet.  I  am  in  luck,  and 
we  will  contrive  to  be  partners — Come.' 

'Nay,  child,  you  shall  not  reluse  Mrs. 
James,'  said  Booth. 

'  1  have  scarce  seen  my  children  to-day,' 
answered  Amelia.  '  Besides,  I  mortally  de- 
test cards.' 

'Detest  cards!'  cries  Mrs.  James.  'How 
can  you  be  so  stupid  ?  I  would  not  live  a 
day  whhout  them — Nay,  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  I  should  be  able  to  exist.  Is  thei-e 
GO  delightful  a  sight  in  the  world  as  tlie  four 
honours  in  one's  own  hand,  unless  it  be  three 
natural  aces  at  i)rag? — And  you  really  hate 
cards !' 

'  Upon  reflection,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I  liave 
sometimes  had  great  plear-ure  in  them — in 
seeing  my  children  build  houses  with  them. 
My  little  boy  is  so  dexterous,  that  lie  will 
sometimes  build  up  the  whole  pack.' 

'Indeed,  Booth,'  cries  Mrs.  James,  '  this 
good  woman  of  yours  is  strangely  altered 
since  I  knew  her  first;  but  she  will  always- 
be  a  good  creature.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,'  cries  Amelia, 
'you  are  altered,  too,  very  greatly;  but  I 
doubt  not  to  live  to  see  you  alter  again, 
when  3^ou  come  to  have  as  many  children 
as  I  have.' 

'  Children  !'  cries  Mrs.  James, '  you  make 
me  shudder.  How  can  you  envy  me  the 
only  circumstance  which  niakes  matrimony 
comfortable  ?' 

'Indeed, my  dear,'  said  Amelia,  'you  injure 
me ;  ior  I  envy  no  woman's  ]ia])piness  in 
marriage.'  At  these  words, such  looks  passed 
hetAvecn  Booth  and  his  wife,  as,  to  a  sensible 
bystander,  would  have  made  all  the  airs  of 
Mrs.  James  a])pear  in  he  highest  degree  con- 
temptible, and  would  have  renderecl  herself 
the  obiectof  compassion.  Nor  could  that  lady 
uvoid  looking  a  little  silly  on  the  .occasion. 

Amelia,  now,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  her 
husband,  accoutred  lierself  to  attend  lier 
»riend  ;  but  first  she  insisted  on  visiting  lier 
children,  to  Avhom  she  gave  several  hearty 
(tisses,  and  then  recommending  them  to  the 


care  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  she  and  her  husband 
accompanied  Mrs.  James  to  the  rout;  wher? 
few  of  my  fine  readers  will  be  displeased  to 
make  part  of  the  company. 

The  two  ladies  and  Booth  then  entered  an 
apartment  beset  with  card  tables,  hke  the 
rooms  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge.  Mrs.  James 
immediately  introduced  her  i'ricnds  to  Ladv 
Betty,  who  received  them  very  civilly,  and 
presently  engaged  Booth  and  Mrs.  James  in 
a  ])arty  at  whist;  for,  as  to  Amelia,  she  so 
much  declined  plnying,  that,  as  the  partv 
could  be  filled  without  her,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  by-. 

And  now  who  should  make  his  a])pear- 
ance,  but  the  noble  peer,  of  whom  so  much 
honourable  mention  hath  already  been  made 
in  this  history.  He  walked  directly  up  Xc 
Amelia,  and  addressed  her  with  as  perfect  a 
confidence  as  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  least 
conscious  of  having  in  any  manner  displeas- 
ed her;  though  the  reader  will  liardly  sup- 
pose that  Mrs.  Ellison  had  kept  any  thing  a 
secret  from  him.. 

Amelia  was  not,  however,  so  forgetful 
She  made  him  a  very  distant  courtesy, 
would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  any 
thing  he  said,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  shifting  her  chair,  and  retiring  from  liim. 

Her  behaviour,  indeed,  was  such,  that  the 
peer  plainly  perceived  that  lie  should  get 
no  advantage  by  pursuing  her  any  farther 
at  present.  Instead,  therelbre,  of  attempting 
to  follow  her,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  ad- 
dressed his  discourse  to  another  lady,  though 
he  could  not  avoid  often  casting  his  eyes 
tov/ards  Amelia,  as  long  as  slie  remained  in 
the  room. 

Fortune,  which  seems  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally no  great  friend  to  Mr.  Booth,  gave 
'him  no  extraordinary  marks  of  lier  favour 
at  play.  He  lost  two  full  rubbers,  which 
cost  five  guineas  ;  after  which  Amelia,  who 
was  uneasy  at  his  lordship's  presence,  beg- 
ged iiim  in  a  whisper  to  return  home  ;  wiih 
which  request  he  directly  complied. 

Nothinij,  I  think,  remarkable  happened  to 
Booth,  unless  the  renewal  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  an  officer  whom  he  had  known 
abroad,  and  who  made  one  of  his  party  at 
the  whist  table. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman,  with  whom 
the  reader  will  hereafter  be  better  acquaint- 
ed, was  Trent.  He  liad  formerly  been  in 
the  same  regiment  with  Booth,  and  there 
was  some  intimacy  between  them.  Captain 
Trent  expressed  great  deliglit  in  meeting 
his  brother  officer,  and  both  mutually  pro- 
mised to  visit  each  other. 

The  scenes  which  had  passed  the  pre- 
ceding night  and  that  morning,  had  so  con- 
tlised  Amelia's  thougiits,  thaf  in  the  hurry 
in  wliich  she  was  carried  oftbyMrs.  James, 
she  had  entirely  forgot  lier  appointment  with 
Dr.  Harrison.     When  she  was  in  termed  at 
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..er  returi  l.oini^,  that  tlie  doctor  had  been 
to  wait  \\]H)i\  lior,  ami  had  expressed  some 
anirer  at  her  heijuj  o^oue  out,  she  hecaine 
jjjreatly  uneasy,  and  bei^ged  her  liiishand  to 
;^()  to  the  doctor's  lodgings,  and  make  licr 
ap()l()iry 

Jiut  Iwt  the  reader  should  he  as  angry 
with  the  doctor  as  he  liad  dechired  hiniseU' 
with  AmeHa,  we  think  proper  to  exj)iain  the 
matter.  Nothing  then  was  farther  from  the 
doctor's  mind  than  the  concej)tion  of  any 
anger  towards  Ameha.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  girl  answered  him,  that  her  mis- 
tress Avas  not  at  iiome,  the  doctor  said  with 
iXreat  m)od  humour,  '  How  !  not  at  home  ! 
tliea  tell  your  mistress  she  is  a  giddy  va- 
gabond, and  I  will  come  \r>  sec  her  no  more 
till  she  sends  for  me.' — This  the  poor  girl, 
from  misuntlerstanding  one  word,  and  iialf 

torjxettinor  the  rest,  hail  construed  into  great 

111 
passion,  several  very  bad  words,  and  a  de- 

claradon  that  lie  would  never  see  Amelia 

any  more. 

gjT^- 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  which  two  strange>s  make  their  appearance. 

Booth  went  to  the  doctor's  lodgings,  and 
found  him  engaged  with  his  country  friend 
and  his  son,  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
ately  ir  orders;  both  whom  the  doctor 
lad  left  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Amelia. 

After  what  we  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  ast  chapter,  we  need  take  little  notice  of 
the  apology  made  by  Booth,  or  the  doctor's 
reception  of  it,  which  was  in  his  peculiar 
manner.  '  Your  wife,'  said  he,  '  is  a  vain 
nussy  to  thinkherself  worth  my  anger;  but 
tell  her  I  have  the  vanity  myself  to  think  I 
cannot  be  angry  without  a  better  cause. 
And  yet  tell  her,  I  intend  to  punish  her  for  her 
levity  :  for  if  you  go  abroad,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  take  her  down  with  me  into  the 
country,  and  make  her  do  penance  there  till 
vou  return.' 

'  Dear  sir,'  said  Booth,  '  1  know  not  how 
fo  thank  you,  if  you  are  in  earnest.' 

'  I  assure  you  then  I  am  in  earnest,'  cries 
the  doctor ;  '  but  you  need  not  thank  me, 
however,  since  you  know  not  how.' 

'  But  would  not  that,  sir,'  said  Booth,  '  be 
showing  a  slight  to  the  colonel's  invitation? 
and  you  know  I  have  so  many  obligations 
to  him.' 

'  Don't  tell  me  of  the  colonel,'  cries  the 
doctor ;  '  the  church  is  to  be  first  served. 
Besides,  sir,  I  have  priority  of  right,  even  to 
you  yourself.  You  stole  niy  lamb  from  me  : 
for  I  was  her  first  love.' 

•V/ell,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  'if  I  should  be 
so  unhappy  to  leave  her  to  any  one,  she 
n-iust  kersielf  determine  ;  and,  I  believe,  it 
vi'l   n  )L   be   diiiicult   to  guess   where  her 


choice  will  f dl ;  for  of  li..  mcfc,  next  to  \i*n 
husband,  I  believe,  none  can  contenJ  wili» 
Dr.  Harrison  in  her  la  vou r.' 

'  Since  you  say  so,'  cries  the  doctor, — 
'  fetch  her  hither  to  dinner  with  us ;  f()r  I  am 
at  least  so  good  a  Christian  to  love  those 
that  love  me — 1  will  show  you  my  daughter, 
my  old  Iriend  ;  for  I  am  really  ])ioud  ol"lier 
—and  you  may  bring  my  grandchildren 
witli  you,  if  you  please.' 

Booth  made  some  compliments,  and  ther. 
went  on  his  errand.  As  soon  as  he  was  pone, 
the  old  gentleman  said  to  the  doctor,  '  Pray 
my  good  fricndj  what  daughter  is  this  o 
yours?  I  never  so  much  as  heard  that  yoi 
was  married.' 

'And  what  then?' cries  the  doctor,  'did 
you  ever  hear  that  a  pope  was  nmrried? 
and  yet  some  of  them  had  sons  and  daugh 
ters,  I  believe ;  but,  however,  this  young 
gentleman  will  absolve  me  without  obiigino 
me  to  penance.' 

'  I  have  not  yet  that  power,  answered  the 
young  clergyman  ;  '  for  I  am  only  in  dea 
con's  orders.' 

'Are  you  not?'  cries  the  doctor;  'why 
then  I  will  absolve  myself  You  are  to  know, 
then,  my  good  friend,  that  this  young  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
who  is  since  dead,  and  whose  sins,  I  hope, 
are  forgiven;  for  she  had  too  much  to 
answer  for  on  her  child's  account.  Her 
father  was  my  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friend;  a  worthier  man,  indeed,  I  believe, 
never  lived.  He  died  suddenly,  when  his 
children  were  infants  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
suddenness  of  his  death  it  was  owing,  that 
he  did  not  recommend  any  care  of  them  to 
me.  However,  I,  in  some  measure,  took 
that  charge  upon  me ;  and  particularly  of 
her  whom  I  call  my  daughter.  Indeed,  as 
she  grew  up,  she  discovered  so  many  good 
qualities,  that  she  wanted  not  the  remem- 
brance of  her  father's  m-erit  to  recommend 
her.  I  do  her  no  more  llian  justice,  when  I 
say,  she  is  one  of  the  best  creatures  I  ever 
knew.  She  hath  a  sweetness  of  temper,  a 
generosity  of  spirit,  an  openness  of  heart — 
in  a  word,  she  hath  a  true  christian  dispo« 
sition.  I  may  call  her  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile.' 

'  I  Avish  you  joy  of  your  daughter,'  cries 
the  old  gentleman;  'for  to  a  man  of  your 
disposition,  to  find  out  an  adequate  object  of 
your  benevolence,  is,  I  acknowledge,  to  find 
a  treasure.' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness,'  cries  the 
doctor. 

'  The  greatest  difiiculty,'  added  the  gen 
tleman,  '  which  persims  of  your  turn  ot 
mind  meet  with,  is  in  finding  proper  objects 
of  their  goodness;  for  nothinn:  sure  can  be 
more  irksome  to  a  generous  mind  than  to 
discover  that  it  hath  thrown  away  all  it«; 
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good  ofTices  on  a  soil  that  bears  no  other 
Iruit  than  in;rratitude.' 

'  I  remeinbcrj'  cries  the  doctor,  '  Phocyli- 
des  saith, 

'  M>)  KUKbv  cv  tp^rji'  CTTeipc:v  laov  fV'  '^'  irdirw  * 

But  lie  speaks  more  like  a  i)liil()sopher 
than  a  Christian.  I  :uti  more  ]ileased  with 
n  French  writer,  one  of  the  best,  indeed, 
tliat  I  ever  read,  who  blames  men  lor  la- 
menting the  ill  return  which  is  so  often  made 
to  the  best  ofru'es.f  A  true  Christian  can 
never  be  disappointed,  if  he  doth  not  re- 
ceive his  reward  in  this  world  ;  the  labourer 
might  as  well  complain,  that  he  is  not  paid 
his  iiire  in  the  middle  of  the  day.' 

'  I  own,  indeed,'  said  the  gentleman,  'if 
vve  see  it  in  that  liglit — ' 

'And  in  what  light  should  we  see  it:' 
answer  the  doctor.  '  Are  we  like  Agrippa, 
only  almost  Christians?  or,  is  Christianity  a 
matter  of  bare  theory,  and  not  a  rule  for 
our  practice?' 

'  Practical,  undoubtedly  ;  undoubtedly 
practical,'  cries  the  gentleman.  '  Your  ex- 
ample might  indeed  have  convinced  me  long 
ago,  that  we  ought  to  do  good  to  every  one.' 

'  Pardon  me,  father,'  cries  the  young  di- 
vine, '  that  is  rather  a  heathenish  than  a 
cliristian  doctrine.  Homer,  I  remember, 
introduces  in  his  Iliad  one  Axylus,  oi"  whom 
he  says, 

TlavTag  yap  <pi\(crKcv.]. 

But  Plato,  who  of  the  heathens  came  near- 
est to  the  christian  philosopliy,  condemned 
this  as  impious  doctrine;  soEustathius  tells 
us,  folio  474.' 

'  I  know  he  doth,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  and 
so  Barnes  tells  us,  in  his  note  upon  the 
place  ;  but  if  you  remember  the  rest  of  the 
quotation  as  well  as  you  do  that  of  Eusta- 
thius,  you  might  have  added  the  observation 
which  Mr.  Dryden  makes  in  tavour  of  this 
passage,  that  he  found  not  in  all  the  Latin 
authors  so  admirable  an  instance  of  exten- 
sive humanity.  You  might  have  likewise 
remembered  the  noble  sentiments,  wdth 
which  Mr.  Barnes  ends  his  note,  the  sense 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  lifth  chapter  of 
Matthew, 

' Of  Kni  (pdo?  //cXtoir 

Miy^    uyaOo7(Ti  KuKoicxi  r  i::''  uK^pdaiv  l^avaTfjiyct.^ 

IiQeem?;,  therefore,  as  if  this  character 
rather  became  a  Christian  than  a  heathen  ; 
for  Homer  could  not  have  transcribed  it 
from  any  (A  hin  deities.  Whom  is  it,  there- 
fore, we  im\.tat3  by  such  extensive  benevo- 
lence ?' 

*  What  a  prodigious  memory  you  have," 
cries  the  old  gendeman  ;  'indeed,  son,  3'^ou 

♦  To  do  a  kindness  to  a  bad  mar,  is  like  sowing 
four  seed  in  the  sea. 

t  D'Esprit. 
I  lie  was  a  friem   to  mankind,  for  he  loved  them  all. 


must  not  contend  witli  the  doctor  m  lit-stva 
matters.' 

'  I  shall  not  give  my  opinion  hastily,'  criea 
the  son, '  know  again  what  Mr.  Poole,  in  his 
annotations,  says  on  that  verse  of  St.  Mat- 
thew— That  it  is  only  to  heap  coals  of  fire, 
upon  their  heads — Hoav  are  we  to  under- 
stand, pray,  the  text  immediately  preced 
ing  Love  your  enemies^  bless  them  thai 
curse  yov,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.' 

'  \  i)u  know,  I  suppose,  young  gentleman,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  how  these  words  are  gene- 
rally understood — The  commentator  you 
mention,  I  think,  tells  us,  that  love  is  not 
here  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense,  so  as  to 
signily  the  complacency  of  the  heart ;  you 
may  hate  your  enemies  as  God's  enemies, 
and  seek  due  revenge  on  them  for  his  honour; 
and  lor  your  own  sakes  too,  you  may  seek 
moderate  satisfaction  of  them  ;  but  then 
you  are  to  love  them  with  a  love  consistent 
with  these  things — that  is  to  say,  in  plainer 
words,  you  are  to  love  them  and  hate  them, 
and  bless  and  curse,  and  do  them  good  and 
mischief.' 

'  Excellent  I  admirable  !'  said  the  old  gen 
tleman.     '  You  have  a  most  inimitable  tiuE 
to  ridicule.' 

'  I  do  not  approve  ridicule,'  said  the  son 
'  on  such  subjects.' 

'  Nor  I  either,'  cries  the  doctor, '  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion  therefore  very  seriously. — 
The  two  verses  taken  together  contain  a 
very  positive  precept,  delivered  in  the  plain 
est  words,  and  yet  illustrated  by  the  clear- 
est instance,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Suprcn^e 
Being  ;  and  lastly,  the  practice  of  this  pre- 
cept is  most  nobly  enlbrced  by  the  reward 
annexed — that  ye  may  he  the  children,  and  sc 
forth.  No  man,  who  understands  what  it  ir 
to  love,  and  to  bless,  and  to  do  good,  car 
mistake  the  meaning.  But  if  they  requirec 
any  comment,  the  scripture  itself  aflords 
enow\-  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  not  rendcrir.g 
evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  hut  contra- 
riwise, blessing.  They  do  not,  indeed,  want 
the  comments  of  men,  who,  when  they  can- 
not bend  their  minds  to  the  obedience  ot 
scripture,  are  desirous  to  wrest  scripture  to 
a  compliance  with  their  own  inclinations.' 

'  Most  nobly  and  justly  observed,'  cries 
the  old  gentleman.  '  Indeed,  my  good 
friend,  you  have  explained  the  text  witii  the 
utmost  perspicuity.' 

'  But  if  this  be  the  meaning,'  cries  the 
son,  '  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  law  and 
justice  ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can 
prosecute  his  enemy  in  a  court  of  justice.' 

'Pardon  me,  sir,' cries  the  doctor.  '  In- 
deed, as  an  enemy  merely,  and  from  a  spiral 
of  revenge,  he  cannot,  and  he  ought  not  10 
prosecute  him  ;  but  as  an  ofiender  against 
the  laws  of  his  country,  he  may,  and  it  is 
his  dut\-  so  to  do  ;  is  there  any  spirit  of  '« 
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renjre  in  the  niairistratcs  or  ofllccrs  of  jus- 
.iC(\  wliiMi  they  punish  criminals  ''  Wliy  do 
■?uch,  ordinarily  I  nican,c()ncorn  tlicnisclvcs 
m  niHlctin;^  punislimcnts,  but  bcc/iuse  it  is 
their  duty  ?  and  why  may  not  a  private  man 
deliver  an  ollender  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice Irom  the  same  Iaudal)le  motive  ?  Ue- 
ve7^e,  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited ;  wherefore,  as  we  arc  not  to  execute 
it  with  our  own  hands,  so  ncitiier  are  we  to 
make  use  of  the  law  as  the  instrument  of 
private  malice,  and  to  worry  each  other  with 
mveteracy  and  rancour.  And  where  is  the 
f^rcat  difficulty  of  obeying  tliis  wise,  this 
generous,  this  noble  precept?  If  revenge  be, 
as  a  certain  divine,  not  greatly  to  liis  honour, 
•calls  it,  the  most  luscious  morsel  the  devil 
ever  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  a  sinner,  it 
must  be  allowed  at  least  to  cost  us  often  ex- 
tremely dear.  It  is  a  dainty,  if  indeed  it  be 
one,  which  we  come  at  with  great  inquie- 
tude, with  great  difficulty,  and  with  great 
danger.  However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  the 
palate,  Avhile  we  are  feeding  on  it,  it  is  sure 
to  leave  a  bitter  relish  behind  it ;  and  so 
far,  indeed,  it  may  be  called  a  luscious  mor- 
sel, that  the  most  greedy  appetites  are  soon 
glutted,  and  the  most  eager  longing  for  it  is 
soon  turned  into  loathing  and  repentance.  I 
allow  there  is  something  tempting  in  its  out- 
ward appearance  ;  but  it  is  like  the  beauti- 
ful colour  of  some  poisons,  from  w^hich, 
however  they  may  attract  our  eyes,  a  re- 
gard to  our  own  welfare  commands  us  to 
abstain.  And  this  is  an  abstinence  to  which 
wisdom  alone,  without  any  divine  command, 
hath  olten  been  found  adeqiiate  ;  with  in  ' 
stances  of  which,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  every  where  abound.  May  not  a 
Christian,  therefore,  be  well  ashamed  of 
making  a  stumbling-block  of  a  precept, 
which  is  not  only  consistent  with  his  worldly 
interest,  but  to  which  so  noble  an  incentive 
is  proposed  !' 

The  old  gentleman  fell  into  raptures  at 
this  speech,  and  after  making  many  compli- 
ments to  the  doctor  upon  it,  he  turned  to 
his  son,  and  told  him,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  more  in  one  day,  than  he  had 
learned  at  the  university  in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  son  replied,  that  he  allowed  the  doc- 
trine to  be  extremely  good  in  general,  and 
that  he  agreed  with  the  greater  part ;  '  but 
I  must  make  a  distinction,'  said  he.  How- 
ever, he  was  interrupted  from  his  llstinc- 
tion  at  present;  for  now  Booth  returned 
with  Amelia  and  the  children. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  scene  of  modern  xvh  and  humour. 

Tn  the  afternoon,  the  ola  gentleman  pro- 
posed a  walk  to  Vauxhali;  a  place,  of  whi^h, 
ne  said,  he  had  hear  ]  much,  but  had  ne  '"er 
ven  it.  ^, 


The  doctor  reaahv  agreea  to  his  frienc  's 
proposal,  and  soon  after  ordered  two  o.iacnc^ 
to  be  sent  for,  to  carry  the  whole  compa'^y. 
I  Jut  when  the  servant  was  gone  for  them, 
Jioolh  acquainted  the  doctor  that  it  was  yet 
t(>o  early.  '  Is  it  so?'  said  the  d()ctc>r ;  '  wly 
then,  I  will  carry  you  first  to  one  of  tlie 
greatest  and  highest  entertainments  in  thrt 
world.' 

The  children  pricked  up  their  ears  at 
this;  nor  did  any  of  the  company  guess 
what  he  meant;  and  Amelia  asked  what 
entertainment  he  could  carry  them  to  at 
that  time  of  day  ? 

'  Suppose,' says  the  doctor,  'I  should  carry 
you  to  court.' 

'At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon!'  cries 
Booth. 

'Ay,  suppose  I  should  have  interest  enouiih 
to  introduce  you  into  the  presence.' 

'  You  are  jesting,  dear  sir,'  cries  Amelia. 

'  Indeed,  I  am  serious,'  answered  the  doc- 
tor ;  'I  will  introduce  you  into  that  pi-e- 
sence,  compared  to  whom  the  greatest  em- 
peror on  the  earth  is  many  millions  of  de- 
grees meaner  than  the  most  contemptible 
reptile  is  to  him.  What  entertainment  can 
there  be  to  a  rational  being  equal  to  this  ? 
Was  not  the  taste  of  mankinc  most  wretch- 
edly depraved,  where  would  the  vain  man 
find  an  honour,  or  w^iere  would  the  love  oi 
pleasure  propose  so  adequate  an  object  as 
divine  w^orship  ?  With  what  ecstasy  must 
the  contemplation  of  being  admitttea  to 
such  a  presence  fill  the  mind  !  The  pitiful 
courts  of  princes  are  open  to  few,  and  to 
those  only  at  particular  seasons ;  but  from 
this  glorious  and  gracious  presence  w'e  are 
none  of  us,  and  at  no  time,  excluded.' 

The  doctor  was  proceeding  thus,  w^hen 
the  servant  returned,  saying,  the  oachcs 
were  ready;  and  the  whole  company,  witli 
the  greatest  alacrity,  attended  the  doctor  to 
St.  James's  church. 

When  the  service  w^as  ended,  and  they 
were  again  got  into  their  coaches,  Amelia 
returned  the  doctor  many  thanks,  for  the 
light  in  which  he  had  placed  divine  worship ; 
assuring  him,  that  she  had  never  before  had 
so  much  transport  in  her  devotion,  as  at  this 
time ;  and  saying,  she  believed  she  should 
be  the  better  for  this  notion  he  had  given 
her,  as  long  as  she  lived. 

The  coaches  being  come  to  the  water- 
side, they  all  alighted,  and  rretting  hito  one 
boat,  proceeded  to  Vauxliall. 

The  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  tins 
place  is  well  known  to  almost  every  one  o 
my  readers;  and  happy  is  it  for  me  that  i 
is  so;  since,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  i' 
would  exceed  my  poAver  of  descr'ption.    To 
delineate  the  particular  beauties  of  these 
gardens,  would,  indeed,  require  as  much 
pains,  and  as  much  paper  too,  as  to  rehearse 
all  the  good  actions  of  their  master:  whos( 
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ife  proves  the  truth  i>f  an  .obse.ialbn  whlc... 
I  liave  read  in  some  ethic  writer,  tiiat  a 
truly  elegant  .asie  is  genera.iv  accompanied 
with  an  excei.ency  of  heart ;  or,  in  other 
wordy,  that  true  vntue  is,  indeed,  nothing 
else  but  true  taste. 

Here  our  company  diverted  themselves 
with  walking  an  nour  or  twobefjre  the  mu- 
sic began.  Of  all  the  seven,  Booth  alone 
had  ever  been  here  beitDre;  so  tlw.t,  to  all 
the  rest,  the  piace,  wn.n  its  otner  cnarms, 
liad  that  of  novelty.  When  tlie  music 
played,  Amelia,  who  stood  next  to  the  doc- 
tor, said  to  him  in  a  whisper, '  I  liope  I  am 
not  guilty  of  profaneness ;  hut,  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  cheerful  chain  of  thoughts,  witli 
which  you  liave  inspired  me  this  afternoon, 
1  was  just  now  lost  in  a  revery,  and  fancied 
myself  in  those  blissful  mansions  whicli  we 
hope  to  enjoy  hereafter.  The  delicious 
sweetness  of  the  place,  tlie  enchanting- 
charms  of  the  music,  and  (he  satisl'action 
which  appears  in  every  one's  countenance, 
carried  my  soul  almost  to  Heaven  in  its 
ideas.  I  could  not  have,  indeotl,  imagined 
there  liad  been  any  thinglike  this  in  the  Avorld.^ 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  said,  '  You  see, 
dear  madam,  there  may  be  pleasures,  of 
which  you  could  conceive  no  idea,  till  you 
actually  enjoyed  them.' 

And  now  the  little  bov.  wlio  liad  long 
withstood  the  attractions  j'  sevTrai  cheese- 
cakes that  passed  to  and  fro,  could  contain 
no  longer;  but  asked  his  motlier  to  give 
liim  one,  saying,  '  I  am  sure  my  sister  would 
oe  glad  of  another,  though  she  is  ashamed 
to  ask.'  The  doctor  overhearing  the  child, 
proposed  that  they  should  all  retire  to  some 
place,  where  they  nnsrht  sit  down  and  re- 
i'rcsh  themselves ;  which  they  accordingly 
did.  Amelia  now  missed  her  husband  ;  but, 
as  she  had  three  men  in  her  convpany,  ancl 
one  of  them  was  the  doctor,  she  concluded 
herself  and  her  children  to  be  safe,  and 
doubted  not  but  that  Booth  would  soon  find 
her  out. 

They  now  sat  down,  and  the  doctor  very 
gallantly  desired  Amelia  to  call  for  wliat  she 
liked.  Upon  which  the  children  Avere  sup- 
plied with  cakes ;  and  some  ham  and  chicken 
were  provided  for  tlie  rest  of  the  company  ; 
with  which,  while  they  were  regaling  them- 
selves with  the  liighest  satisfaction,  two 
young  fcilows,  walking  arm  in  arm,  came 
up,  and  when  they  came  opposite  to  Ame- 
lia, they  stood  still,  staring  Amelia  ful.  in  the 
face,  and  one  of  them  cried  aioua  to  the 
other,  'D — n  me,  my  lord,  if  she  is  not  an 
antTc^  I' — My  lord  stood  still,  staring  likewise 
at  her,  without  speaking  a  word — when  two 
others  of  the  same  gang  came  up — and  one 
of  them  cried,  '  Come  ak)ng,  Jack,  I  have 
teen  her  before  ;  but  slie  is  too  well  manned 
already.  1  brec — are  enough  for  one  wo- 
H  an,  or  the  devil  is  in  it.' 


'  D — n  me,'  sa^'s  he  tliat  spoke  ^\ii\\  %^ 
whom  lliey  called  Jack, '  I  will  have  a  o  !h. 
at  iier,  if  she  belonged  to  the  whole  co.":%'o 
cation.'  And  so  saying,  lie  went  up  to  tin 
young  clergyman,  and  cried — '  Doci.o!.  &.' 
up  a  little,  if  you  please,  and  don't  take  up 
more  room  in  a  bed  than  belongs  to  yea 
At  which  words  he  gave  the  young  niai,  a 
push,  and  seated  himself  down  directly  over 
aii'ainsL  Amelia,  and  leaning  both  his  elbowa 
on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eves  on  her  in  a 
manner,  with  which  modesty  can  neither 
look,  nor  bear  to  be  looked  at. 

Amelia  seemed  greatly  shocked  at  this 
treatment;  ui^on  which  tlie  doctor  removed 
her  Avithin  him,  and  then  facing  the  gentle 
man,  asked  him  what  lie  meant  by  this 
rude  behaviour? — Upon  which  my  lord 
stepped  up  and  said,  'Don't  be  impertinent, 
old  gentleman.  Do  you  think  such  fellows 
as  you  are  to  keep,  d — n  me,  such  fine 
Avenches,  d — n  me,  to  yourself,  d — n  me  ?' 

'No,  no,'  cries  Jack,  '  the  old  gentlcm.an 
I  is  more  reasonable.  Here's  the  lelloAV  that 
eats  up  the  tithe  pig.  Don't  you  see  hoAv 
his  mouth  waters  at  her — Where's  your 
slabbering  bib  ?'  For  though  the  gentleman 
had  riglitly  guessed  he  was  a  clergyman ; 
yet  he  had  not  any  of  those  insignia  on,  with 
which  itAA'ould  have  been  improper  to  have 
appeared  there. 

'  Such  boys  as  you,'  cries  the  young  cler- 
gyiTvm,  '  ought  to  he  Avell  whipped  at  school,, 
instead  of  being  suflered  to  become  nui- 
sances in  the  society.' 

'  Boys,  sir  !'  says  Jack,  '  I  believe  I  am  a« 
good  a  man  as  yourself,  Mr.  — ,  and  ai 
good  a  scholar,  too.  Bos  fur  svs  quolqiie 
sacrcdos — Tell  me  Avhat's  next.  D — n  me, 
I'll  hold  you  fifty  pounds — you  don't  tell  me 
Avhat's  next.' 

'You  have  him.  Jack,'  cries  my  lord.  'It 
is  over  Avith  liim,  d — n  me  ;  he  can't  strike 
anotlier  bloAV.' 

'  II'  I  had  you  in  a  proper  place,'  cries  the 
clergyman,  'you  should  find  I  Avould  strike 
a  bloAv,  and  a  pretty  hard  one  too.' 

'There,'  cries  my  lord,  'there  is  tlK? 
meekness  of  the  clergyman — Th.ere  spoke 
the  Avolf  in  shee])'s  clothing.  D — n  me. 
hoAV  big  he  looks — You  must  be  civi 
to  him,  faith  !  or  else  he  Avill  burst  with 
pride.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  cries  Jack,  '  let  the  clergy 
alone  for  ])ride  ;  there's  not  a  lord  in  the 
kino-dom  now  hath  half  the  pride  of  that 
felUnv.' 

'  Pray,  sir,'  cries  the  doctor,  turning  to  the 
other,  '  are  you  a  lord  ?' 

'Yes,   Mr." ,'   cries  he, 'Iha\'e  that 

honour,  indeed.' 

'  And  I  suppose  you  have  prjde  too,'  said 
the  doctor. 

'  I  hope  I  have,  sir,'  answered  he, '  atj^oii 
I  service.' 
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*  If  such  a  (7Ue  as  you,  sir,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor, '  who  lire  not  only  a  scandal  to  the  title 
you  bear  as  a  lord,  but  even  as  a  man,  can 
pretend  to  pride,  why  will  you  not  allow  it 
to  a  clertrymau  ?  I  sui)pose,  sir,  by  your 
dress,  you  are  in  the  army  ;  and,  by  the  rib- 
haul  m  \fin\r  hat,  you  seem  to  be  jiroud  ol 
that  too.  How  much  greater  and  more 
lionourable  is  the  service  in  whicli  that  gen- 
tleman is  enlisted  than  your.s  !  Why  then 
should  you  object  to  the  pride  of  the  clergy, 
since  the  lowest  of  the  function  is  in  reality 
every  way  so  much  your  superior?' 

'  Tida  Tidu  Tidum,' — cries  my  lord. 

'  However,  gentlemen,'  cries  the  doctor, 
'  if  you  have  the  least  pretension  to  that 
name,  I  beg  you  will  put  an  end  to  your 
frolic ;  since  you  see  it  gives  so  much  un- 
easiness to  the  lady.  Nay,  I  entreat  you  for 
your  own  sakes;  for  here  is  one  coming, 
who  will  talk  to  you  in  a  very  dillerent  style 
from  ours.' 

'  One  coming  !'  cries  my  lord — '  what  care 
I  who  is  coming  ?' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  the  devil,'  cries  Jack  ;  '  Cor 
here  are  two  of  his  livery  servants  already.' 

'  Let  the  devil  come  as  soon  as  he  will,' 
cries  my  lord,  '  d — n  me  if  I  liave  not  a  kiss.' 

Amelia  now  fell  a-trembUng;  and  her 
children,  perceiving  her  fright,  both  liung 
on  her,  and  began  to  cry;  when  Booth  and 
Captain  Trent  both  came  up. 

Booth,  seeing  his  wife  disordered,  asked 
eagerly,  what  was  the  matter?  At  the 
same  time,  the  lord  and  his  companion  see- 
ing Captain  Trent,  whom  they  well  knew, 
said  both  together, — '  What,  doth  this  com- 
pany belong  to  you  ?'  W^heii  the  doctor, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  as  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  some  fatal  consequence  if 
Booth  should  know  what  liad  passed,  said, 

'  So,  Mr.  Booth,  I  am  g-lad  you  are  re- 
turned ;  your  poor  lady  here  began  to  be 
frightened  out  of  her  wits.  But  now  you 
have  him  again,'  said  he  to  Anjelia, '  I  hope 
you  will  be  easy.' 

Amelia,  frightened  as  she  was,  presently 
took  the  hint,  and  greatly  chid  her  husband 
for  leaving  her.  But  the  little  boy  was  not 
80  quick-sighted,  and  cried — '  Indeed,  papa, 
those  naughty  men  there  have  frightened 
my  mamma  out  of  her  wits.' 

'  How  1'  cries  Booth,  a  little  moved ; 
*  fright  :;ned  !  hath  any  one  frightened  you, 
my  dear  ?' 

'  No,  my  love,'  ansv/ered  she,  '  nothing. 
I  know  not  what  the  child  means.  Every 
thing  is  well,  now  I  see  you  safe.' 

Trent  had  been  all  the  while  talking  aside 
irlth  the  young  sparks;  and  now  address- 
ing himself  to  Booth,  said,  '  Here  hath  been 
Bome  little  mistake ;  I  believe  my  lord  mis- 
took Mrs.  Booth  for  some  other  lady.' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  cries  my  lord, '  to  know 
every  one. — I  am  sure,  if  I  had  known  the  | 


lady  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  an  ai> 
(piaintance  ol'Captain  Trent,  1  siiould  iiave 
said  noLliing  disagreeable  to  her;  but,  if  I 
have,  I  ask  her  pardon,  and  the  company's.' 

'I  am  in  the  dark,'  cries  Booth.  '  Pray, 
what  is  all  this  matter?' 

'  Nothing  of  any  conseq\icnce,'  cries  the 
doctor,  '  nor  worth  your  inquiring  into. — 
You  hear  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  person, 
and  I  real  y  believe  his  lordship,  that  ail 
])rocceded  irom  ids  not  knowing  to  whom 
the  lady  belonged.' 

'  Come,  come,'  says  Trent,  '  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  matter,  I  assure  you.  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  another  time.' 

'  Very  well ;  since  you  say  so,'  cries 
Booth,  '  I  am  contented.'  So  ended  the 
affair,  and  the  two  sparks  made  their  congee, 
and  sneaked  off, 

'  Now  they  are  gone,'  said  the  young  gen 
tleman,  '  I  must  say,  1  never  saw  two  worse 
bred  jackanapes,  nor  fellows  that  deserved 
to  be  kicked  more.  If  I  had  liad  them  in 
another  place,  I  would  have  tauojht  them  a 
little  more  respect  for  the  church. 

'  You  took  rather  a  better  way,'  answered 
the  doctor,  '  to  teach  them  that  resi)ect.' 

Booth  now  desired  ijis  friend  Trent  to 
sit  down  with  them,  and  proposed  to  cal.' 
lor  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine ;  but  Amelia's 
spirits  were  too  much  disconcerted  to  give 
her  any  prospect  of  pleasure  that  evening. 
She  therefore  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  ot 
her  children,  for  whom  she  said  the  hour 
was  already  too  late ;  with  which  the  doctor 
agreed.  So  they  paid  their  reckoning  and 
departed  ;  leaving  to  the  two  rakes  the  tri- 
umph of  having  totally  dissipated  the  mirth 
of  this  little  innocent  company,  who  were 
before  enjoying  complete  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  X. 

.^  curmis  ccnversation  between  the  doctor,  the  yoking 
clergyman^  and  the  yoimg  clergyman^s  father. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  doctor  and 
his  two  friends  were  at  breakfast,  the  \'Oimg 
clergyman,  in  whose  mind  the  injurious 
treatment  he  had  received  the  evening  b-c- 
fore  was  very  deeply  impressed,  renewed 
the  conversation  on  that  subject 

'It  is  a  scandal,'  said  he,  '  to  the  govern 
ment,  that  they  do  not  preserve  more  re- 
spect to  the  clergy,  by  punishing  .ah  rude- 
ness to  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  Il 
was  very  justly  observed  of  you,  sir,  said 
he  to  the  doctor,  '  that  the  lowest  clergy 
man  in  England  is  in  real  dignity  supenoi 
to  the  highest  nobleman.  What  then  can 
be  so  shocking,  as  to  st-e  that  gown,  whicn 
ought  to  entitle  us  to  the  veneration  of  all 
we  meet,  treated  wnth  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ?  Are  we  not,  in  fact,  ambassadors  frons 
Heaven   to   the  world ;  and  do  th<  y  not. 
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jicreforc,  in  denying  us  our  due  respect, 
aeny  it  in  rculity  to  him  that  sent  us  ?' 

*  if  that  be  tiie  case,'  says  the  doctor,  '  it 
rchooves  them  to  look  to  themselves ;  for 
he  Avho  sent  us,  is  able  to  exact  most  scvegr 
.-engeance  for  the  ill  treatment  of  his  mi- 
nisters.' 

*  Very  true,  sir,'  cries  the  young  one ; 
'and  I  heartily  hope  he  will;  but  those 
punishments  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
infuse  terror  into  wicked  minds.  The  go- 
vernment ought  to  interfere  with  its  imme- 
diate censures.  Fines  and  imprisonments, 
and  corporeal  punishments  operate  more 
forcibly  on  the  human  mind,  than  all  the 
fears  of  damnntion.' 

'Do  you  think  so  ?' cries  the  doctor; 
'then  lam  afraid  men  are  very  little  in 
earnest  in  those  fears.' 

'  Most  justly  observed,'  says  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 'Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  is  too 
nuich  the  case.' 

'  In  that,'  said  the  son,  '  the  government 
is  to  blame.  Are  not  books  of  infidelity, 
treating  our  holy  religion  as  a  mere  impos- 
ture, nay,  sometimes  as  a  mere  jest,  pub- 
lished daily,  and  spread  abroad  amongst  the 
people  with  perfect  impunity?' 

'  You  are  certainly  in  tlie  right,'  says  the 
doctor  ;  '  there  is  a  most  blameable  remiss- 
ness with  regard  to  these  matters  ;  but  the 
wbD^e  blame  doth  not  lie  there  ;  some  little 
share  of  the  fault  is,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  clergy  themselves.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  cries  the  young  one,  '  I  did 
not  expect  that  charge  from  a  gentleman 
of  your  cloth.  Do  the  clergy  give  any 
encouragement  to  such  books?  Do  they 
not,  on  the  contrary,  cry  loudly  out  against 
the  suffering  them?  This  is  the  invidious 
aspersion  of  the  laity  ;  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  it  confirmed  by  one  of  our  own 
cloth.' 

'  Be  not  too  impatient,  young  gentleman,' 
said  the  doctor.  'I  do  not  absolutely  con- 
firm the  charge  of  the  laity ;  it  is  m\\d\  too 
general,  and  too  severe  ;  but  even  the  laity 
themselves  do  not  attack  them  in  that  part 
to  which  you  have  applied  your  defence. 
They  are  not  supposed  such  fools  as  to 
attack  that  religion  to  which  they  owe  their 
temporal  welfare.  They  are  not  taxed  with 
giving  any  other  support  to  infidelity,  than 
what  it  draws  from  the  ill  examples  of  their 
lives;  I  mean  of  the  lives  of  some  of  them. 
Here  too  the  laity  carry  their  censures  too 
Ihr,  for  there  are  very  few,  or  none  of  the 
dergj',  whose  lives,  if  compared  with  those 
of  the  laity,  can  be  called  profligate ;  but 
such,  indeed,  is  the  perfect  purity  of  our 
religion,  such  is  the  innocence  and  virtue 
which  it  ex?.cts  to  entitle  us  to  its  glorious 
rewards,  and  to  screen  us  from  its  dreadful 
punishments,  that  he  must  be  a  very  good 
ca-an  inr'^ed  who  lives  up  to  it.    Thus  then 


these  persons  argue.  Tliis  man  is  educated 
in  a  perfect  knowledge  c/  ."efK^ion,  is  learned 
in  its  laws,  and  is  by  his  prolession  obliged 
in  a  manner,  to  have  them  always  before  his 
eyes.  The  rewards  which  it  promises  to  the 
obedience  of  these  laws  are  so  great,  and  the 
punishments  threatened  on  disooedien:2  so 
dreadful,  that  it  is  impossible  but  all  men 
must  fearfully  fly  from  the  one,  and  as 
eagerly  pursue  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
such  a  person  lives  in  direct  opposition  to. 
and  in  a  constant  breach  of  these  laws,  the 
inference  is  obvious.  There  is  a  pleasant 
story  in  Matthew  Paris,  wliich  I  will  tcl! 
you  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it.  Two 
young  gentlemen,!  think  they  v;ere  priests, 
agreed  together,  that  whosoever  died  first, 
should  return  and  acquaint  his  friend  with 
the  secrets  of  the  other  world.  One  of  them 
died  soon  after,  and  fulfilled  his  promise. 
The  whole  relation  he  gave  is  not  very 
material ;  but  among  other  things,  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  hands,  which  Satan  liad 
made  use  of  to  write  upon,  as  the  moderns 
do  on  a  card,  and  had  sent  his  compliments 
to  the  priests,  for  the  number  of  souls  which 
the  wicked  examples  of  their  lives  daily 
sent  to  hell.  This  story  is  the  more  remark 
able,  as  it  was  written  by  a  priest,  and  a 
great  favourer  of  his  order.' 

'Excellent,'   cried   the   old   gentleman, 
'  wdiat  a  memory  you  have  '.' 

'  But,  sir,'  cries  the  yoimg  one,  '  a  clergy- 
man is  a  man  as  well  as  another;  and  if 
such  perfect  purity  be  expected — ' 

'I  do  not  expect  it;'  cries  ihe  doctor-, 
'  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  expected  of  ui. 
The  Scripture  itself  gives  us  this  hope, 
Avhere  the  best  of  us  are  said  to  fall  twenty 
times  a  day.  But  sure,  we  may  not  allow 
the  practice  of  any  of  those  grosser  crimes 
which  contaminate  the  w^hole  mind.  We 
may  expect  an  obedience  to  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  an  abstinence  from  such 
notorious  vices,  as  in  the  first  place  avarice, 
which  indeed  can  hardly  subsist  without  the 
breach  of  more  commandments  than  one  : 
indeed  it  would  be  excessive  candour  to 
imagine,  that  a  man,  who  so  visibly  sets  his 
whole  heart  not  only  on  this  world,  but  on 
one  of  the  most  worthless  things  in  it,  (for 
so  is  money,  without  regard  to  its  uses,) 
should  be  at  the  same  time  laying  up  his 
treasure  in  Heaven.  Ambition  is  a  second 
vice  of  this  sort :  We  are  told  we  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon.  I  might  have 
applied  this  to  avarice  ;  but  I  chose  rather 
to  mention  it  here.  When  we  see  a  man 
sneaking  about  in  courts  and  levees,  ano 
doing  the  dirty  work  of  great  men,  from 
the  hopes  of  preferment ;  can  we  believe 
that  a  fellow  whom  we  see  to  have  so  many 
hard  taskmasters  upon  earth,  ever  thinks  oi 
his  Master,  wdjch  is  in  Heaven?  Must  he 
no   himself  think,  if  ever  he  reflects  at  all 
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.hat  so  glorious  a  master  will  disdain  and 
disown  a  servant,  wlio  is  the  dutiful  tool  ol 
a  court-favourite,  and  employed  either  as  a 
pinij)  of  his  pleasure,  or  sometimes  j)erhaj)S 
made  a  dirty  channel,  to  assist  in  the  con- 
vey:ince  of  ihat  corruption,  which  is  clog- 
ir\i)<r  vij)  and  destroying  the  very  vitals  of 
his  country  ? 

'  The  last  vice  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
pride.  There  is  not  in  the  universe  a  more 
ridiculous,  nor  a  more  contemptible  ani- 
mal, than  a  proud  clergyujan  ;  a  tvukey- 
cock,  or  a  jackdaw,  are  objects  of  venem- 
tion,  when  compared  witli  him.  I  don't 
mean,  by  pride,  that  noble  dignity  of  mind 
to  which  goodness  can  only  administer  an 
adequate  object,  which  delights  in  the  tes- 
timony of  its  own  conscience,  and  could 
not,  without  the  highest  agonies,  bear  its 
condemnation.  By  pride  I  mean  that  saucy 
passion  which  exults  in  every  Uttle  eventual 
pre-eminence  over  other  men ;  such  are  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  paltry  pre- 
sents of  fortune,  wit,  knowledge,  birth, 
strength,  beauty,  riches,  titles,  and  rank. 
That  passion  which  is  ever  aspiring  like  a 
silly  child,  to  look  over  the  heads  of  all 
about  them ;  which,  while  it  servilely  ad- 
heres to  the  great,  flies  from  the  poor,  as  if 
afraid  of  contamination;  devouring  greedily 
<?very  murmur  of  applause,  and  every  look 
of  admiration  ;  pleased  and  elated  with  all 
kind  of  respect ;  and  hurt  and  inflamed  with 
the  contempt  of  the  lowest  and  most  despi- 
cable of  fools,  even  with  such  as  treated 
you  last  night  disrespectfully  at  Vauxhall. 
Can  such  a  mind  as  this  be  fixed  on  things 
above  ?  Can  such  a  man  reflect  that  he  hath 
tJie  ineffable  honour  to  be  employed  in  the 
immediate  service  of  his  great  Creator?  or, 
can  he  please  himself  with  the  heart-warm- 
mg  hope,  that  his  ways  are  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  that  glorious,  that  incompre- 
hensible Being  ?' 

'  Hear,  child,  hear,'  cries  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  '  hear,  and  improve  your  understand- 
mg.  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  no  one  re- 
tires from  you  without  carrying  away  some 
good  instructions  with  him.  Learn  of  the 
doctor,  Tom,  and  you  will  be  the  better 
man  as  long  as  you  live.' 

'  Undoubtedly,  sir,'  answered  Tom,  '  the 
doctor  hath  spoken  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
truth ;  and,  without  a  compliment  to  him,  I 
was  always  a  great  admirer  of  his  sermons, 
particularly  of  their  oratory.     But, 

Nee  famen  hoc  tribuens  dedcrim  quoque  caetera. 

I  cannot  agree  that  a  clergyman  is  obliged 
t.>  put  up  with  an  affront  any  more  than 
r.n)ther  man,  and  more  especially  when  it  is 
paid  to  the  order.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  young  gentleman,'  cries 
Ihe  df>ctor,  '  that  you  should  be  ever  liable 

to  be  atfronted  as  a  clergyrian  :  and  I  do  as 
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sure  you,  if  I  had  known  your  dispositioE 
formerly,  the  order  should  never  liave  been 
affronted  through  you.' 

The  old  gentleman  now  began  to  check 
his  son,  for  liis  opposition  to  tlic  doctor  ; 
when  a  servant  delivered  the  latter  a  noTc 
from  Amelia,  which  he  read  immediately  to 
himself,  and  it  contained  the  following) 
words : 

"  My  dear  sir, 

"  Something  hath  happened  since  I  saw 
you,  which  gives  me  great  uneasiness,  and 
I  beg  the  favour  of  seeing  you  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  advise  with  you  upon  it. 
"  I  am, 
"  Your  most  obliged, 

"  and  dutiful  daughter, 
"  Amelia  Booth." 

The  doctor's  answer  was,  that  he  would 
wait  on  the  lady  directly  ;  and  then  turning 
to  his  friend,  he  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
take  a  walk  in  the  park  before  dinner.  '  I 
must  go,'  says  he,  '  to  the  lady  who  was 
with  us  last  night;  for  I  am  afraid,  by  her 
letter,  some  bad  accident  hath  happened  to 
her.  Come,  j'^oung  gentleman,  I  spoke  a 
little  too  hastily  to  j'-ou  just  now  ;  but  I  ask 
your  pardon.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  to  the  warmth  of  your  blood.  I  hope 
we  shall  in  time  both  think  alike.' 

The  old  gentleman  made  his  friend  an- 
other compliment :  and  the  young  one  de- 
clared, he  hoped  he  should  always  think, 
and  act  too,  with  the  dignity  becoming  his 
cloth.  After  which  the  doctor  took  his 
leave  for  a  while,  and  went  to  Amelia's 
lodixinors. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  old  gentle- 
man fell  very  severely  on  his  son.  '  Tom,' 
says  lie,  '  how  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  to 
undo  by  your  perverseness  all  that  I  have 
been  doin^y?  Why  will  you  not  learn  to 
study  mankind  with  the  attention  w^hich  1 
have  employed  to  that  purpose?  Do  you 
think,  if  I  had  affronted  this  obstinate  old 
fellow  as  you  do,  I  snould  ever  have  en- 
gaged liis  friendship  ?' 

'  I  cannot  help  it,  sir,'  said  Tom ;  '  I  have 
not  studied  six  years  at  the  university  to 
give  up  my  sentiments  to  every  one.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  he  put  together  a  set  of  sound- 
ing words ;  but,  in  the  main,  I  never  aeard 
any  one  talk  more  foolishly.* 

'  What  of  that,'  cries  the  father,  '  I  never 
told  you  he  was  a  wise  man,  nor  did  I  ever 
think  him  so.  If  he  had  any  understand 
ing,  he  would  have  been  a  bishop  long  ago^ 
to  my  certain  knowledge.  But,  indeed,  iie 
hath  been  alwavs  a  fool  in  private  life  ;  foj 
I  question  whether  he  is  worth  100/.  in  the 
world,  more  than  his  annual  income.  Ht 
hath  given  away  above  half  his  fortune  i . 
the  Lord  knows  who.    I  believe  I  havelja 
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above  200Z.  of  him,  first  and  last;  and 
would  you  lose  sucli  a  milch-cow  as  this  for 
want  ()l"a  few  compliments?  Ind.^ed,  Tom, 
thou  art  as  great  a  simpleton  as  himself. 
How  do  you  expect  to  rise  in  the  church,  if 
you  cannot  temporize,  and  give  into  the 
opinions  of  your  superiors?' 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,'  cries  Tom,  *  what  you 
•nean  by  my  superiors.     In  one  sense,  I  own 

<loctor  of  divinity  is  superior  to  a  bache- 
or  of  arts,  and  so  far  I  am  ready  to  allow 
his  superiority;  but  I  understand  Greek 
and  Hebrew  as  well  as  he,  and  will  main- 
tain my  opinion  against  him  or  any  other  in 
llie  schools.' 

'  Tom,'  cries  the  old  gentleman, '  till  thou 
gettest  tlie  better  of  thy  conceit,  I  shall  ne- 
/er  have  any  hopes  of  thee.  If  thou  art 
wise,  thou  wilt  think  every  man  thy  supe- 
rior of  whom  thou  canst  get  any  thing ;  at 
'east,  thou  wilt  persuade  him  that  thou  ihink- 


esf  so,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Ton.,  Tore, 
thju  hast  no  policy  in  thee.' 

'  What  have  I  been  learning  these  seveu 
years,'  answered  he,  'in  the  university.' 
liowever,  father,  I  can  account  for  j'oui 
opinion.  It  is  the  common  failing  of  olc 
men  to  attribute  all  wisdom  to  themselves, 
Nestor  did  it  long  ago  ;  but,  if  you  will  in- 
quire my  character  at  college,  I  fancy  yoj 
will  not  think  I  want  to  go  to  school  again.' 

The  father  and  son  then  went  to  take 
their  walk,  during  which  the  former  repeat- 
ed many  good  lessons  of  policy  to  his  son, 
not  greatly  perhaps  to  his  edification.  In 
truth,  if  the  old  gentleman's  fondness  liao 
not,  in  a  great  measure  blinded  him  to  the 
imperfections  of  his  son,  he  would  have 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  sowing  all  his 
instructions  in  a  soil  so  choked  with  self- 
conceit  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  they 
should  ever  bear  any  fruit. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

To  xohich  we  will  prefix  no  preface. 

The  doctor  found  Amelia  alone,  for  Booth 
was  gone  to  walk  with  his  new  revived  ac- 
quaintance, Captain  Trent,  wLo  seemed  so 
pTieased  with  the  renewal  of  his  intercourse 
with  liis  old  brother  officer,  that  he  had  been 
almost  continually  with  him  from  the  time 
of  their  meeting  at  the  drum. 

Amelia  acquainted  the  doctor  with  the 
purport  of  her  message,  as  follows  :  '  I  ask 
your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  for  troubling  you 
so  -often  with  my  affairs  ;  but  I  know  your 
extreme  readiness,  as  well  as  ability,  to  as- 
sist any  one  with  your  ad\'ice.  The  fact  is, 
that  my  husband  hath  been  presented  by 
Colonel  James  with  two  tickets  for  a  mas- 
querade, which  is  to  be  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  he  insists  so  strongly  on  my  going  with 
liim,  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
fuse, without  giving  him  some  reason ;  and 
I  am  not  able  to  invent  any  other  than  the 
true  one,  which  you  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
advise  me  to  communicate  to  him.  Indeed 
3  had  a  .rost  narrow  escape  the  other  day ; 
for  I  was  almost  drawn  in  inadvertently  by 
n  very  stranj^e  :  ccident,  to  acqiaint  him 
with  the  whole  matter.'  She  then  related 
the  sergeant's  liream,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences that  attended  it. 

The  doctor  considered  a  little  with  him- 
Fk"if,  and  then  said,  '1  am  really,  child,  f^uz- 
7.led,  as  well  as  you,  al)out  this  matter.  I 
AToild  by  no  means  have  you  go  to  tJic  mas- 


querade ;  I  do  not,  indeed,  like  tr.c  aivcioi 
itself,  as  I  have  heard  it  described  to  me  t 
not  that  I  am  such  a  prude  to  suspect  ever- 
woman  who  goes  there  of  any  evil  inten- 
tions; but  it  is  a  pleasure  of  too  loose  and 
disorderly  a  kind  for  tiie  recreation  of  a  so- 
ber mind.  Indeed,  you  have  still  a  stronger 
and  more  particular  objection.  I  will  try 
myself  to  reason  him  out  of  it.' 

'  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,'  answered  she; 
'  and  therefore  I  would  not  set  you  about  it. 
I  never  saw  him  more  set  on  any  thing 
There  is  a  party,  as  they  call  it,  made  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  he  tells  me  my  refusa. 
will  disappoint  all.' 

'  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  advise  you,' 
cries  the  doctor ;  '  1  have  told  you  I  do  not 
approve  of  these  diversions ;  but  yet,  as 
your  husband  is  so  very  desirous,  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  anv  harm  in  goin*]:  with 
him.  However,  I  will  consider  of  it,  and 
do  all  in  my  poAvcr  ibr  you.' 

Here  Mrs.  Atkinson  came  in,  and  the  dis- 
course on  this  subject  ceased ;  but  soon 
after,  Amelia  renewed  it,  saying,  there  was 
no  occasion  to  keep  any  thing  secret  from 
her  friend.  They  then  fell  to  debatin<j  on 
the  subject ;  but  could  not  come  to  any 
resolution.  But  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  wai 
in  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits,  cried  out. 
'  Fear  nothing,  my  dear  Amelia ;  two  wo- 
j  men  surely  will  be  too  hard  for  one  man 
I  think,  doctor,  it  exceeds  Virgil: 

Una  dolo  divum  si  fcemina  victa  auoruni  est  ^ 

'  Very  well  repeated,  indeed,'  cries   the 
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.lo?tor.     *  Do  you  understand  all  Virgil  as  | 
well  as  you  seem  to  do  that  line?' 

'I  hope  I  do,  sir,'  said  she,  'and  Horace 
loo  ;  or  else  my  father  threw  away  his  time 
10  very  little  purpose  in  teaching  me.' 

'  I  ask  your  i);irdoii,  madam,'  cries  the 
doctor ;  '  1  own  it  was  an  impertinent  (lucs- 

lit)!!.' 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,'  says  she ;  '  and  if  you 
are  one  of  those  who  imagine  women  inca- 
pable of  learning,  I  shall  not  he  olltMidcd  at 
it.     I  know  the  conmion  opinion;  hut 

'  Intcrdum  vulgus  rectum  vidit,  est  ubi  peccal.' 

'  If  I  was  to  profess  such  an  opinion, 
madam,'  said  the  doctor,  '  Madam  Dacier 
and  ^'•ourself  would  bear  testimony  against 
me.  The  utmost,  indeed,  that  I  should 
venture,  would  l>e  to  question  the  utility  of 
learning  in  a  young  lady's  education.' 

'  I  own,'  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  as  the 
world  is  constituted,  it  cannot  be  as  service- 
ible  to  her  fortune,  as  it  will  be  to  that  of  a 
man ;  but  you  will  allow,  doctor,  that  learn- 
ing may  atford  a  woman,  at  least,  a  reason- 
able and  an  innocent  entertainment.' 

'  But  1  will  suppose,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  it 
may  have  its  inconveniences.  As,  for  in- 
stance, if  a  learned  lady  should  meet  with 
an  unlearned  husband,  might  she  not  be  apt 
to  despise  him?' 

'  I  think  not,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  '  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  instance,  I  think  I 
have  shown  myself,  that  women,  who  have 
learning  themselves,  can  be  contented  with- 
out that  qualification  in  a  man.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  there  may 
be  other  qualifications,  which  may  have 
their  weight  in  the  balance.  But  let  us  take 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  suppose 
the  learned  of  both  sexes  to  meet  in  the 
matrimonial  union,  may  it  not  afford  one 
excellent  subject  of  disputation,  which  is  the 
most  learned  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson  ;  '  for,  if 
ihey  had  both  learning  and  good  sense,  they 
would  soon  see  on  which  side  the  superiority 

'  But  if  the  learned  man,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  should  be  a  little  unreasonable  in  his 
opinion,  are  you  sure  that  the  learned  wo- 
man would  preserve  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band, and  submit?' 

'  But  why,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  must 
we  necessarily  suppose  that  a  learned  man 
would  be  unreasonable  ?' 

'  Nay,  madam,'  said  the  doctor,  '  I  am  not 
your  husband;  and  you  shall  not  hinder 
me  from  supposing  what  1  please.  Surely 
it  is  not  such  a  paradox,  to  conceive  that  a 
raa.i  of  learning  should  be  unreasonable. 
Are  ihere  no  unreasonable  opinions  in  very 
learned  authorsi,  even  among  the  critics 
themselves?  P^or  instance,  what  can  be 
a  mye  strano-e    snd  indeed  unreasonable 


opinion,  than  to  prefer  the  Metaiiicrphoaei 
of  Ovid  to  the  Alnc'ul  of  Virgil?' 

'  It  would  be  indeed  so  strang(i,'  cries  tlie 
lady,  '  that  you  shall  not  persuade  me  it  waa 
ever  the  opinion  of  any  man.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  and  I  be- 
lieve you  and  I  should  not  difler  in  our  judg- 
ments of  any  person  who  maintained  such 
an  opinion — Wiiata  taste  must  he  have  !' 

'  A  most  contemptible  one  mdeed,'  cries 
Mrs.  Atkinson. 

'I  am  satisfied,'  cries  the  doctor.  '  And 
in  the  words  of  your  own  Horace,  f^erbum 
lion  aniplius  addnm.' 

'  But  how  provoking  is  this  1'  cries  Mrs 
Atkinson, '  to  draw  one  in  in  such  a  manner. 
1  protest  I  was  so  warm  in  the  defence  of 
my  favourite  Virgil,  that  I  was  not  aware  o' 
your  design :  but  all  your  triumph  depends 
on  a  supposition  that  one  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  meet  with  the  silliest  fellow  iu 
the  wcrld.' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  Doc- 
tor Bentley  was  not  such  a  person  ;  and  ycT 
he  would  have  quarrelled,  I  am  convinced, 
with  any  wife  in  the  w^orld,  in  behalf  of  one 
of  his  corrections.  I  don't  suppose  he 
would  have  given  up  his  Ingentia  Fata  to 
an  angel.' 

'  But  do  you  think,  said  she,  '  if  I  liad 
loved  him,  1  would  have  contended  with 
him  ?' 

'  Perhaps  you  might  sometimes,'  said  the 
doctor, '  be  of  these  sentiments ;  but  you  re- 
member your  own  Virgil,  Varium  et  muto- 
bile  semper  Fcemina.' 

'Nay,  Amelia,'  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  'you 
are  now  concerned  as  well  as  1  am ;  lor  he 
hath  now  abused  the  whole  sex,  and  quoted 
the  severest  thing  tliat  ever  was  said  against 
us,  though  I  allow  it  is  one  of  the  finest. 

'  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,'  cries  Amelia. 
'  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  however,  for  I 
don't  understand  him.' 

'  Nor  doth  she  understand  much  better 
than  yourself,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  or  she 
would  not  admire  nonsense,  even  though  lu 
Virgil.' 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  she. 

'  And  pardon  me,  madam,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  feigned  seriousness ;  '  I  say,  a 
boy  in  the  fourth  form  at  Eton  w^ould  be 
whipped,  or  would  deserve  to  be  whipped 
at  least,  Avho  made  the  neuter  gender  agree 
with  the  feminine.  You  have  heard,  how- 
ever, that  Virgil  left  liis  .^neid  incorrect ; 
and,  perhaps,  had  he  lived  to  correct  it,  we 
should  not  have  seen  the  faults  we  now  see 
in  it.' 

'  Why,  it  is  very  true  as  you  say,  doctor.' 
cries  Mrs.  Atkinson — '  There  seems  1o  be  a 
fidse  concord.  I  protest  I  never  thought  of  it 
before.' 

'  And  yet  this  is  the  Virgil,'  answered  th€ 
doctor,  '  that  you  are  so  fond  o^  v.no  hath 
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made  you  all  of  the  neuter  gender ;  or,  as 
we  say  in  English,  he  hatli  made  mere 
aaimals  oi'you  ;  li)r,  if  we  translate  it  thus, 

•  Woman  is  a  various  and  changeable  animal,' 

jiere  will  be  no  fault,  I  believe,  unless  in 
point  of  civility  to  the  ladies.' 

Mrs.  Atkinson  had  just  time  to  tell  the 
doctor  he  was  a  provoking  creature,  before 
the  arrival  of  Booth  and  his  friend  put  an 
end  to  that  learned  discourse,  in  which  nei- 
ther of  the  parties  had  greatly  recommend- 
ed themselves  to  each  other ;  the  doctor's 
opinion  of  the  lady  being  not  at  all  heigh- 
tened by  her  progress  in  the  classics  ;  and 
Khe  on  the  other  iiand,  having  conceived  a 
great  dislike  in  her  heart  towards  the  doc- 
lor,  which  would  have  ragetl,  perhaps,  with 
no  less  fury  from  the  consideration  that  he 
\ad  been  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  happened  at  the  masquerade. 

From  this  time  to  the  day  of  the  n^as- 
querade,  nothing  happened  of  consequence 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  this  history. 

On  that  day  Colonel  James  came  to 
Booth's  about  nine  in  the  evening,  where  he 
staid  lor  Mrs.  James,  who  did  not  come  till 
near  eleven.  The  four  masques  then  set 
out  together  in  several  chairs  ;  and  all  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hay-market. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Opera-house, 
the  colonel  and  Mrs.  James  presently  left 
them  ;  nor  did  Booth  and  his  lady  remain 
long  together,  but  were  soon  divided  from 
each  other  by  different  masques. 

A  domino  soon  accosted  the  lady,  and  had 
her  away  to  the  upper  end  of  the  farthest 
room  on  the  right  hand,  where  both  the 
masques  sat  down ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
the  he  domino  began  to  make  very  fervent 
iove  to  the  she.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  te- 
dious to  the  reader  to  run  through  the  whole 
of  the  process,  which  was  not  indeed  in  the 
most  romantic  style.  The  lover  seemed  to 
consider  his  mistress  as  a  mere  woman  of 
this  world,  and  seemed  rather  to  apply  to 
her  avarice  and  ambition,  than  to  her  softer 
passions. 

As  he  was  not  so  caiieful  to  conceal  his 
true  voice  as  the  lady  was,  she  soon  disco- 
vered that  this  lover  of  hers  was  no  other 
than  her  old  friend  the  peer,  and  presently 
a  thought  suggested  itself  to  her,  of  making 
an  advantage  of  this  accident.  She  gave 
nim  therefore  an  intimation  that  she  knew 
nim,  and  expressed  some  astonishment  at 
his  having  found  her  out.  '  I  suspect,'  says 
she,  '  my  lord,  that  you  have  a  friend  in  the 
woman  where  I  now  lodge,  as  weW  as  you 
had  in  Mrs.  Ellison  '     Mv  lord    protested 


the  contrary — To  which  she  answered 
'  Nay,  my  lord,  do  not  defend  I  er  so  ear 
nestl}'',  till  yovi  are  sure  I  sh  uld  have  beei 
angry  with  her.' 

At  these  words,  which  were  accompaniec 
with  a  very  bewitching  soilness,  my  lora 
flew  into  raptures  rather  too  strong  lor  the 
j)lace  lie  was  in.  These  the  lady  gently 
checked,  and  begged  him  to  take  care  they 
were  not  observed;  for  that  her  husband, 
for  aught  she  knew,  was  then  in  the  room. 

Colonel  James  came  now  up,  and  said, 
'  So  madam,  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  find 
you  again  ;  and  I  have  heen  extremely  mi- 
serable since  I  lost  you.'  The  lady  answer- 
ed, in  her  masquerade  voice,  that  she  did  not 
know  him.  '  1  am  Colonel  James,'  said  he, 
in  a  whisper.  'Indeed,  sir,' answered  she, 
'you  are  mistaken,  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  any  Colonel  James.'  '  Madam,'  an- 
sv/ered  he,  in  a  whisper  likewise,  '  I  am  po- 
sitive, I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  certainly 
Mrs.  Booih.' — '  Indeed,  sir,'  said  she,  '  you 
are  very  impertinent,  and  I  beg  you  woula 
leave  me.'  My  lord  then  interposed,  and 
speaking  in  his  own  voice,  assured  the  colo- 
nel that  the  lady  was  a  woman  of  quality, 
and  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conversa- 
tion together ;  upon  which,  the  colonel  ask- 
ed the  lady's  pardon  ;  for  as  there  was  no- 
thing remarkable  in  her  dress,  he  really  be- 
lieved he  had  been  mistaken. 

He  then  went  aoain  a  liunting  through 
the  rooms,  and  soon  after  found  Booth  walk- 
ing without  his  mask  between  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  was  in  a  blue  domino,  and  the 
other  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess.  '"Will, 
cries  the  colonel,  '  do  you  know  what  is  be 
come  of  our  waves  ?  for  I  have  seen  neithc 
of  them  since  we  have  been  in  the  room  ? 
Booth  answered,  'That  he  supposed  the\ 
were  both  together,  and  they  should  finti 
them  by-and-by.'  'What,'  cries  the  lad^* 
in  the  blue  domino,  '  are  you  both  come  u]> 
on  duty  then  with  your  wives  ?  as  for  yours, 
Mr.  Afderman,'  said  she  to  the  colonel,  '  1 
make  no  question  but  she  is  got  into  much 
better  company  than  her  husband's.'  'How 
can  you  be  so  cruel,  madam. ^'  said  the  shej>- 
herdess,  '  you  will  make  him  beat  his  wife 
by-and-b\%  for  he  is  a  military  man,  1  assure 
you.' — 'In  the  trained  bands,  I  presume, 
cries  the  domino,  '  for  he  is  plainly  dated 
from  the  city.' — '  I  own,  indeed,'  cries  the 
other,  '  the  gentleman  smells  strongly  ol 
Thames-street,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  guess, 
of  the  honourable  calling  of  a  tailor.' 

'  Why,  what  the  devil  hast  thou  pick'ic 
up  here  ?'  cries  James. 

'  Upon-  my  soul,  I  don't  know,'  answerer 
Booth  ;  '  I  wish  you  would  take  one  of  then 
at  least.' 

'  What  say  you,  madam  r'  cries  the  go 
mino, '  will  you  go  with  the  cniivjnel  ?  I  as 
sure  you,  you  liave  mistaken  yjur  i7ian.  Um 
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nc'is  »U)  less  a  jKTson  than  the  <2jroat  Co1oiil>1 
Jam^s  hinisellV 

'No  woiuler,  then,  that  Mr.  Bootli  ir'iv^e.s 
iiim  lii.s  ciu)ice  of  us ;  it  is  the  ])r()per  oiiicc 
of  a  caterer,  in  which  capacity  Mr.  JJooth 
hath,  I  am  told,  the  lionour  to  serve  the 
noble  coloneh' 

'  Much  good  nr.ay  it  do  you  with  your  la- 
dies,' said  James;  '1  will  go  in  pursuit  of 
l>etter  ixame.'  At  wliich  words  he  walked  oil'. 

"•  You  are  a  true  sportsman,  cries  the 
shepherdess,  '  lor  youi  only  pleasure,  I  be- 
lieve, lies  in  the  pursuit.' 

'Do  you  know  the  gentleman,  madam?' 
jries  the  domino. 

'  Who  doth  not  know  him  ?'  answered  the 
ihepherdess. 

'  What  is  his  character?'  cries  the  domi- 
ao ;  '  for  though  1  have  jested  with  him,  I 
>nly  know  him  by  sight.' 

*I  know  nothing  very  particular  in  his 
character,'  cries  the  shepherdess.  '  He  gets 
jverv  handsome  woman  lie  can,  and  so  they 
do  all.' 

'  I  suppose  then  he  is  not  married  ?'  said 
the  domino. 

'  O  jj^es !  and  married  for  love  too,'  an- 
swered the  other;  'but  he  hath  loved  away 
all  his  love  for  her  long  ago,  and  now,  he 
says,  she  makes  as  fine  an  object  of  hatred. 
I  think  if  the  fellow  ever  appears  to  have 
any  wit,  it  is  when  he  abuses  his  wife  ;  and, 
luckily  for  him,  that  is  his  favourite  topic. — 
I  don't  know  the  poor  wretch,  but  as  he  de- 
Ecribes  her,  it  is  a  miserable  animal.' 

'  I  know  her  very  w^ell,'  cries  the  other; 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  she  is  not  even 
vith  him ;  but  hang  him,  what  is  become 
>f  Booth?' 

At  this  instant  a  great  noise  arose  near 
hat  part  where  the  two  ladies  were.  This 
vas  occasioned  by  a  large  assembly  of  young 
ellows,  whom  they  call  bucks,  who  were 
^ot  together,  and  were  enjoying,  as  the 
^ihrase  is,  a  letter,  which  one  of  them  had 
ound  in  the  room. 

Curiosity  hath  its  votaries  among  all 
ranks  of  people ;  whenever,  therefore,  an 
object  of  this  appears,  it  is  as  sure  of  attract- 
ing a  crowd  in  the  assemblies  of  the  polite, 
as  in  those  of  their  inferiors. 

When  this  crowd  was  gathered  together, 
oTxC  of  the  bucks,  at  the  desire  of  his  com- 
panions, as  well  as  of  all  present,  performed 
•.he  part  of  a  public  orator,  and  read  out 
Uie  following  letter,  which  we  shall  give  the 
"eader,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
irator  himself,  and  of  all  his  audience. 

The  orator  then,  being  mounted  on  a 
iiench,  began  as  follows  : 

*  Here  beginneth  the  first  chapter  of— 
saint — pox  on't,  Jack,  what  is  the  saint's 
name  ?  I  have  forgot.' 

'  Timothy,  you  blockiiead,'  answered  an- 
otlisr — '  Timothy  ' 


'  Well,  then,'  cries  the  oratoi,  of  saint 
'I'imothy.' 

"  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  any  occa- 
sion of  writing  on  the  Ibllovving  suhjecl,  j; 
a  country  that  is  honoured  with  the  name 
of  Christian ;  niuch  more  am  I  concerned 
to  address  myself  to  a  man  wliose  many 
advantages,  derived  both  from  nature  and 
fortune,  should  demand  the  highest  return 
of  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  those 
good  things.  Is  not  such  a  man  guilty  oi 
the  liighesl  ingratitude  to  that  most  benefi- 
cent Being,  by  a  direct  and  avowed  disobe- 
dience of  his  most  positive  laws  and  com- 
mands ? 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  adultery  is  for- 
bid in  the  laws  of  the  decalogue  ;  nor  need 
I,  I  hope,  mention,  that  it  is  expressly  forbid 
in  the  New  Testament." 

'  You  see,  therefore,'  said  the  orator 
'  what  the  law  is,  and  therefore  none  of  yoi 
will  be  able  to  plead  ignorance,  when  yoi 
come  to  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  other  world.— 
But  here  goes  again ' 

"  If  it  had  not  been  so  expressly  forbidden 
in  scripture,  still  the  law  of  nature  w^ould 
have  yielded  light  enouc^h  lor  us  to  have 
discovered  the  great  horror  and  atrocious- 
ness  of  this  crime. 

"  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  nations 
where  the  sun  of  righteousness  hath  yet 
never  shined,  have  punished  the  adulterer 
with  the  most  exemplary  pains  and  penal- 
ties ;  not  only  the  polite  heathens,  but  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  have  concurred  in 
these  ;  in  many  places  the  most  severe  and 
shameful  corporeal  punishments,  and  in 
some,  and  those  not  a  few,  death  itself  hath 
been  inflicted  on  this  crime. 

"  And  sure,  in  a  human  sense,  there  is 
scarce  any  guilt  which  deserves  to  be  more 
severely  punished.  It  includes  in  it  almost 
every  injury  and  every  mischief  which  one 
man  can  do  to,  or  can  bring  on,  another. 
It  is  robbing  him  of  his  property." 

'  Mind  that  ladies,'  said  the  orator ;  '  you 
are  all  the  property  of  your  husbands  ;' 
"  and  of  that  property,  which,  if  he  is  a  good 
man,  he  values  above  all  others.  It  is  pcfi- 
soning  that  fountain  whence  he  hath  a  right 
to  derive  the  sw^eetest  and  most  innocent 
pleasure,  the  most  cordial  comfort,  the  most 
solid  friendship,  and  most  faithful  assistance- 
in  all  his  affairs,  wants,  and  distresses.  It  is 
the  destruction  of  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
even  of  his  reputation.  The  ruin  of  both 
wife  and  husband,  and  sometimes  of  the 
whole  family,  are  the  probable  consequence 
of  this  fatal  injury.  Domestic  happiness  )3 
the  end  of  almost  all  our  pursuits,  and  the 
common  reward  of  all  our  pains.  When 
men  find  themselves  for  ever  barred  from 
this  delightful  fruition,  they  are  lost  to  all 
industry,  and  grow  carcle?!3  of  ail  theif 
worldly  affairs.     Thus   they  become   bao 
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'i"t\j(y.  R,  I»aa  relations,  bad  friends,  and  l)ad 
tnt'i\.  Hatred  and  revenge  are  the  wretched 
passions  which  boil  in  their  minds.  Despair 
and  madness  very  commonly  ensnc,  and 
murder  and  suicide  often  close  the  dreadiul 
scene." 

'  Thus,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  see  the 
scene  is  closed.  So  here  ends  the  first  act — 
and  thus  begins  the  second  :' 

"  I  have  here  attempted  to  lay  before  you 
a  picture  of  this  vice,  the  horror  of  which 
no  colours  of  mine  can  exaggerate.  But 
what  pencil  can  delineate  the  horrors  of  that 
punishment  which  the  scripture  denounces 
against  it  ? 

"  And  for  w^hat  will  you  subject  yourself 
to  this  punishment  ?  or  for  what  reward  will 
you  inflict  all  this  misery  on  another  ?  I  will 
add,  on  your  friends  ?  lor  the  possession  of 
a  woman;  for  the  pleasure  of  a  moment? 
but  if  neither  virtue  nor  religion  can  restrain 
your  inordinate  appetites,  are  there  not 
many  women  as  handsome  as  your  triend^s 
wife,  whom,  though  not  with  innocence, 
you  may  possess  with  a  much  less  degree  of 
guilt.**  what  motive  then  can  thus  hurry  you 
on  to  the  destruction  of  yourself  and  your 
friend .''  doth  the  peculiar  rankness  of  the 
jGfuiit  add  any  zest  to  tlie  sin  ?  doth  it  en- 
hance the  pleasure  as  much  as  we  may  be 
assured  it  will  the  punishment.'' 

"  But  if  you  can  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
(ear,  and  of  shame,  and  of  goodness,  as  not 
to  be  debarred  by  the  evil  which  you  are  to 
bring  on  yourself,  by  the  extreme  baseness 
of  the  action,  nor  by  the  ruin  in  which  you 
are  to  involve  others,  let  me  still  urge  the 
difficulty,  I  may  say  the  impossibility  of  the 
success.  You  are  attacking  a  fortress  on  a 
rock  ;  a  chastity  so  strongly  defended,  as 
well  by  a  happy  natural  disposition  of  mind, 
ashy  the  strongest  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  implanted  by  education,  and  nourish- 
ed and  improved  by  habit,  that  the  woman 
must  be  invincible  even  without  that  firm 
and  constant  affection  of  her  husband,  which 
would  guard  a  much  looser  and  worse-dis- 
])osed  heart.  What,  therefore,  are  you 
attempting  but  to  introduce  distrust,  and 
perhai)s  disunion,  between  an  innocent  and 
p.  happy  cou])le,  in  which  too  you  cannot 
succeed  without  bringing,  I  am  con- 
vinced, certain  destruction  on  your  owui 
head? 

"Desist,  therefor*",  let  nrie  advise  you, 
from  this  enormous  crime;  retreat  from  the 
vain  attenr[)t  of  climbing  a  precipice  which 
It  is  impossible  you  should  ever  ascend, 
where  you  must  probably  soon  fall  into  utter 
perdition,  and  can  have  no  other  hope  but 
of  dragging  down  your  best  friends  into 
perdition  with  you. 

"  I  can  thmk  of  but  one  argument  more, 
nnd  that,  indeed,  a  very  bad  one ;  you  throw 
-Away  that  time  in  an  impossible  attempt, 


which  might,  in  other  places,  crown  yctf 

sinful  endeavours  wilh  success.''' 

'  And  so  ends  the  dismal  ditty.' 

'  D — n  me,'  cries  one,  '  did  ever  morta 
hear  such  d — n'd  stud  ?' 

'  Upon  my  soul,'  said  another,  '  I  like  the 
last  argument  well  enough.  'I'here  is  some 
sense  in  that;  l()r  d — n  me,  il"  1  had  not 
rather  go  to  D^ — ^ — ss  at  any  time,  than  to 
follow  a  virtuous  b for  a  fortnight.' 

'  Tom,'  says  one  of  them,  '  let  \is  set  tlie 
diity  to  music;  let  us  subscribe  to  have  it 
set  by  Handel ;  it  will  uiuke  an  excellent 
oratorio.' 

'D — n  me,.  Jack,'  says  another,  'we'll 
have  it  set  to  a  psalm  tune,  and  we'll  sing  it 
next  vSunday  at  St.  James's  church,  and  I'll 
bear  a  bob,  d — n  me.' 

'  Fie  upon  it  I  gentlemen,  fie   upon  it 
said  a  friar,  who  can.e  up,  '  do  you  think 
there  is  any  wit  and  humour  in  this  nbaldry 
or  if  theie  weie,  wx)uld  it  make  any  atone 
ment  for  abusing  religion  and  virtue  ?' 

'  Heyday !'  cries  one,  '  this  is  a  friar  ic 
good  earnest.' 

'  Whatever  I  am,'  said  the  friar,  '  I  hope 
at  least  you  are  what  you  appear  to  be. 
Heaven  f()rbid,  for  the  sake  of  o\u- posterity, 
that  you  should  be  gentlemen.' 

'  Jack,'  cries  one,  '  let  us  toss  the  friar  in  a 
blanket.' 

'  Me  in  a  blanket?'  said  the  friar,  '  by  the 
dignity  of  man,  1  will  twist  the  neck  of  every 
one  of  you  as  sure  as  ever  the  neck  of  a 
dunghill  cock  was  twisted.'  At  which  words 
he  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  the  tremendous 
majesty  of  Colonel  Bath  appeared,  from 
which  the  bucks  fied  away  as  fast  as  the 
Trojans  heretofore  from  the  face  of  Achilles. 
The  colonel  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
pursue  any  other  of  them,  except  him  who 
had  the  letter  in  his  hand,  wdiich  the  colonel 
desired  to  see ;  and  the  other  delivered,  say- 
ing, it  was  very  much  at  his  service. 

The  colonel  being  possessed  of  the  letter, 
retired  as  privately  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  careful  perusal ;  for,  badly  as  it  had 
been  read  by  the  orator,  there  were  some 
passages  in  it  which  had  pleased  the  colonel. 
He  had  just  gone  through  it,  when  Booth 
passed  by  him,  upon  which  the  colonel  called 
to  him,  and  deUvering  hjm  the  letter,  bid 
him  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  read  it  at  his 
leisure.  He  made  many  encomiums  upon 
it,  and  told  Booth  it  would  be  of  service  to 
him,  and  was  proper  for  all  young  men  to 
read. 

Booth  had  not  yet  seen  his  wife;  but  ts 
he  concluded  she  was  sale  vrith  Mrs.  James. 
he  was  not  uneasy.  He  had  )>een  prevented 
searching  farther  after  her,  dy  the  lady  in 
the  blue  domino,  who  had  joined  him  again. 
Booth  had  now  made  these  discoveries : 
that  the  lady  was  pretty  w^ell  acquaintef^. 
with  him  :  tliat  slie  was  a  vroma  i)  of  lashior-. ' 
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Rtid  tli:\t  hIic  luul  a  particular  regard  for 
liirii.  But  thoufrli  he  was  a  gay  man,  he 
ivas  in  reality  so  fond  of  his  Amelia,  that  he 
thouixht  of  n©  other  woman  ;  wl»erel()rc, 
U'.ongh  not  ahsohitely  a  Josei^h^  as  we  have 
already  f^cen,  yet  could  he  no*,  be  guilty  of 
premeditated  inconstancy.  He  was,  indeed, 
f.o  very  cold  and  insensible  to  the  hints 
which  were  given  him,  that  the  lady  began 
to  complain  of  his  (Uilness. 

W'lien  the  shepherdess  again  came  up, 
and  heard  tliis  accusation  against  liim,  she 
confirmed  it,  saying:  '[  do  assure  you, 
madam,  lie  is  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  I  should  almost  take  you  for  liis 
wife,  by  finding  you  a  second  time  with 
him;  for  I  do  assure  you  the  gentleman 
very  seldom  keeps  any  other  company.' 
'Are  you  so  well  acquainted  with  him, 
madam?'  said  the  domino.  'I  have  had 
tliat  honour  longer  than  your  ladyship,  I 
believe,'  answered  the  shepherdess.  '  Possi- 
bly you  may,  madam,'  cries  the  domino, 
*but  I  wish  \'^ou  would  not  interrupt  us  at 
present ;  for  we  have  some  business  to- 
gether.' '  I  believe,  madam,'  answered  the 
shepherdess,  '  my  business  with  the  gentle- 
man is  altogether  as  important  as  yours ; 
and  therefore  your  ladyship  may  withdraw 
if  you  please.' — 'My  dear  ladles,'  cries 
Booth,  '  I  beg  you  will  not  quarrel  about 
me.'  'Not  at  all,'  answered  the  domino, 
since  you  are  so  indifferent,  I  resign  my 
preten'.ions  with  all  my  heart,  [f  you  had 
not  been  the  dullest  felknv  upon  earth,  I  am 
convinced  you  must  have  discovered  me.' — 
She  then  went  off,  muttenng  to  herself,  that 
she  was  satisfied  the  shepherdess  was  some 
wretched  creature  whom  nobody  knew. 

The  shepherdess  overheard  the  sarcasm, 
and  answered  it,  by  asking  Booth,  what 
contemptible  wretch  he  had  picked  up? 
'Indeed,  madam,'  said  he,  'you  know  as 
much  of  her  as  I  do;  she  is  a  masquerade 
acquaintance,  like  yourself.'  '  Like  me  !'  re- 
peated she.  '  Do  you  tliink  if  this  had  been 
our  first  acquaintance,  I  should  have  wasted 
so  much  time  with  you  as  I  have  ?  for  your 
part,  itideeJ,  I  believe  a  woman  will  get 
very  little  advantage  by  her  having  been 
formerly  intimate  with  you.'  'I  do  not  know, 
madam,'  said  Booth,  'that  I  deserve  that 
character,  any  more  than  I  know  the  per- 
son that  now  fnv^es  it  me.'  '  And  vou  have 
the  assurance,  then,'  said  she,  in  her  own 
voice,  'to  affect  not  to  remember  me.'  'I 
think,'  cries  Booth,  'I  have  heard  that  voice 
before  :  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not  recol- 
cct  it.'  '  Do  you  recollect,'  said  she,  '  no 
woman  that  rDu  have  used  with  the  hiirhest 
barbarity?  I  rill  not  say  ingratitude.'  'No, 
upon  my  hon.iur,'  answered  Booth.  'Men- 
tion not  bono  ir,'  said  she,  '  thou  wretch;  for, 
hardened  as  thou  art,  I  could  show  thee  a 
^''e,  that,  in  spite  of  thy  consummate  im- 


pudence, wouKl  C()nf(>uiid  tnce  wllh  shame 
and  horror.  Do.  t  thou  not  yet  know  me?' 
'  I  do,  madam,  indeed,'  answered  Jlooth, 
'  and  I  confess,  that  of  all  women  in  the 
world,  you  bave  the  most  reason  l<)r  what 
you  said.' 

Jlere  a  ong  dialogue  eiisu(,'d  between  tJic 
gentle-.Tian  and  the  lady,  whom,  I  suppofjc, 
I  need  not  mention  to  have  been  Miss  Mat- 
thews; l)ut,  as  it  consisteil  chiefly  of  violent 
ui)braidings  on  her  side,  and  excuses  on  his. 
I  despair  of  making  it  entertaining  to  the 
reader,  and  shall  therefore  return  to  the 
colonel,  who,  having  searched  all  the  rooms 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  without  finding 
the  woman  he  looked  for,  began  to  suspect 
he  had  before  fixed  on  the  right  person,  and 
that  Amelia  had  denied  herself  to  him,  being 
pleased  with  her  ])aramour,  whom  he  had 
discovered  to  be  the  noble  peer. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  as  lie  could  have 
no  sport  himself,  to  sjioil  that  of  others; 
accordingiy,  he  found  out  Boolli,  and  asked 
him  again,  what  was  become  of  both  their 
wiv^es ;  for  that  he  had  searched  all  over 
the  rooms,  and  could  find  neither  of  them. 

Booth  w^as  now  a  little  alarmed  at  thia 
account,  and  parting  with  Miss  Matthews, 
went  along  xvith  the  colonel  in  search  of  his 
wife.  As  for  Miss  Matthews,  he  had  at 
length  pacified  her  wdth  a  promise  to  make 
her  a  visit ;  which  promise  she  extorted 
from  him,  swearing  bitterly,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  unless  he  made  it  to  Iier. 
she  would  expose  both  him  and  herself  at 
the  masquerade. 

As  he  knew  the  violence  of  the  lady's  pas- 
sions, and  to  what  heights  they  were  capa-. 
ble  of  risinjT,  he  was  oblitjed  to  come  into 
these  terms ;  for  he  had,  I  am  convinced, 
no  fear  upon  earth,  equal  to  that  of  Amelia's 
knowing  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  Miss 
Matthews  to  communicate  to  her,  and  which 
to  conceal  from  her,  he  had  already  under 
gone  so  much  uneasiness. 

The  colonel  led  Booth  directly  to  the 
place  where  he  had  seen  the  peer  and  Amelia 
(such  he  Avas  now  well  convinced  she  was) 
sitting  together.  Booth  no  sooner  saw  her 
than  he  said  to  the  colonel,  '  Sure  that  is  mv 
wife  in  conversation  with  that  masque.'- — 
'  I  took  her  for  your  lady  myself,'  said  the 
colonel;    'but  I  found  I  was  mistaken. — 

(Hark'e,  that  is  my  lord ,  and  I  have 

seen  that  very  lady  wiui  him  all  this  night.)' 

This  conversation  passed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  sup 
posed  Amelia;  when  Booth,  looking  sf..-ad 
fastly  at  the  lady,  declared,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  Vv'as  positive  the  colonel  was  in  the 
right.  She  then  beckoned  to  him  with  her 
fan;  upon  which,  he  went  diiectly  to  her; 
and  she  asked  him  to  go  home,  which  ne 
I  very  readily  consented  lo.  The  peer  then 
1  walked  off;  the  colonel  v/ent  ii?  Dursuit  (A 
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his  wife,  or  of  some  other  womnii;  and 
Bootli  and  his  lady  repaired  in  two  chairs 
to  their  lodijinirs. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Conseqxtences  of  the  masquerade,  not  uncommon 
nor  surprising. 

The  lady,  getting  first  out  of  her  cliair, 
ran  hastily  up  into  the  nursery  to  the  chil- 
dren; for  such  was  Amelia's  constant  me- 
thod at  her  return  home,  at  whatever  liour. 
Booth  then  walked  into  the  dining-room  ; 
where  he  had  not  been  long,  before  Amelia 
came  down  to  him,  and,  with  a  mostcheer- 
*ul  countenance,  said,  '  My  dear,  I  fancy  we 
have  neither  of  us  supped:  shall  I  go  down 
and  see  whether  there  is  any  cold  meat  in 
the  house  ?' 

'  For  yourself,  if  you  please,'  answered 
Eooth  ;  '  but  I  shall  eat  nothing.' 

'  How,  my  dear  ^  said  Amelia ;  '  I  hope 
you  have  not  lost  your  appetite  at  the  mas- 
querade.' For  supper  was  a  meal  at  which 
he  generally  ate  very  heartily. 

'  I  know  not  well  wliat  I  have  lost,'  said 
Booth  ;  '  I  find  myself  disordered.  My 
head  aches.  I  know  not  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  frighten  me,'  said 
Amelia ;  '  you  look  indeed  disordered.  I 
wish  the  masquerade  liad  been  far  enough, 
before  you  had  gone  thither.' 

'  Would  to  Heaven  it  had,'  cries  Booth  ;  j 
'  but  that  is  over  now.     But  pray,  Amelia, 
answer  me  one  question.  Who  was  that  gen- 
tleman with  you,  when  I  came  up  to  you  ^ 

'  The  gentleman  !  my  dear,'  said  Amelia, 
'  what  gentleman?' 

'  The  gentleman,  the  nobleman,  wlien  I 
came  up;  sure  I  speak  plain.' 

'  Upon  my  woj-d,  my  dear,  I  don't  imder- 
stand  you,'  answered  she  ;  '  I  did  not  know 
one  person  at  the  masquerade.' 

'  How  1'  said  he,  '  what  I  spend  the  whole 
evening  with  a  masque,  without  knowing 
him!'  ' 

'Why,  my  dear,'  said  she,  'you  know 
we  were  not  together.' 

'I  know  we  were  not,'  said  he;  'but 
what  is  that  to  tlie  purpose  ?  sure  you  an- 
swer me  strangely.  I  know  we  were  not 
together ;  and  therefore  I  ask  you  whom  you 
were  with  ?' 

'  Nay,  but  my  dear,'  said  she,  '  can  I  tell 
people  in  masques  ?' 

'  I  say  again,  madam,'  said  he,  '  would 
you  converse  two  hours  or  more  with  a 
masque  whom  you  did  not  know?' 

Inrieedj  child,'  saj^  she,  '  I  know  nothing 
f)f  tiie  meir.ods  of  a  masquerade ;  for  I  never> 
was  at  one  in  my  life.' 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  not  been  at 
■his.'  cries  Booth.     '  Nav,  you  will  wish  so 


yourself,  if  you  tell  me  truti — what  have 
said  ?  do  I,  can  I  suspect  yc  u  of  not  speak 
iug  truth? — Since  you  are  ignorant,  then, 
will  inlorm  you,   the  man  you  have  cor 
versed  with  was  no  other  ihan  bid  — —  ' 

'  And  is  that  the  reason,'  said  Ehe,  '  yoa 
wish  I  had  not  been  tliere  ?' 

'  And  is  not  that  reason,'  answered  he^ 
'sufficient?   Is  lie    not   the  last  man  upon 
earth  with  whom  I  Avould  have   you  con 
verse  ?' 

'  So  you  really  wish  then  that  I  had  not 
been  at  the  masquerade?' 

'  I  do,'  cried  he,  '  from  my  soul.' 

'  So  may  I  ever  be  able,'  cried  she,  '  Ui 
indulge  yt)u  in  every  wish  as  in  this. — I  was 
not  there.' 

'  Do  not  trifie,  Amelia,'  cried  he  ;  '  you 
would  not  jest  with  me,  if  you  knew  th« 
situation  of  my  mind.' 

'Indeed,  I  do  not  jest  with  you,'  said  she. 
'  Upon  my  honour  I  was  not  tliere.  For- 
give me  this  first  deceit  I  ever  practised, 
and  indeed,  it  shall  be  the  last ;  lor  I  have 
paid  severely  for  this  by  the  uneasiness  it 
hath  given  me.  She  then  revealed  to  him 
the  whole  secret,  which  was  thus  : 

I  think  it  hath  been  already  mentioned  in 
some  part  of  this  history,  that  Amelia  and 
Mrs.  Atkinson  were  exactly  of  the  same 
make  and  stature,  and  that  there  was  hke- 
wise  a  very  near  resemblance  between  their 
voices.  When  Mrs.  Atkinson,  therefore, 
found  that  Amelia  was  so  extremely  averse 
to  the  masquerade, she  proposed  to  go  thither 
in  her  stead,  and  to  pass  upon  Booth  for  his. 
own  wife. 

This  was  afterwards  very  easily  exe- 
cuted ;  for  when  they  left  Booth's  lodgings, 
Amelia,  who  went  last  to  her  chair,  ran  back 
to  fetch  her  mask,  as  she  pretended,  which 
she  had  purposely  left  behind.  Slie  then 
whipped  off  her  domino,  and  threw  it  over 
Mrs.  Atkinson  J  wiio  stood  ready  to  receivn 
it,  and  ran  immediately  down  stairs,  and 
stepping  into  Amelia's  chair,  proceeded  with 
the  rest  to  the  masquerade. 

As  her  stature  exactly  suited  that  ol 
Amelia,  slie  had  very  little  difficulty  to  carry 
on  the  imposition  ;  for,  besides  the  natural 
resemblance  of  their  voices,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  si)eaking  in  a  feigned  one,  she 
had  scarce  an  intercourse  of  six  words  with 
Booth  during  the  whole  time  ;  for  the  mo- 
ment they  got  into  the  crowd,  she  took  th 
first  opportunity  of  slipping  from  him.  Ana 
he,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  being 
seized  by  other  women,  and  concluding  hiu 
wife  to  be  safe  with  Mrs.  James,  was  verv 
well  satisfied,  till  the  colonel  set  him  upon 
the  search,  as  we  have  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  the  momont  she  camtj 
home,  ran  u])  stairs  to  the  nursery,  where 
she  found  Amelia,  and  told  her  in  hast^ 
that  she  mi;iht  verv  eas  jv  carry  «ui  tlie  dt 
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ceit  with  lier  husband  ;  for  tliat  slic  miglit 
tell  Wwn  wlKit  slie  plcasodto  invent,  :is  they 
Ind  not  been  a  minute  together  during  the 
vviioJe  evening. 

Booth  was  no  sooner  satisfied  that  his  wile 
had  not  been  iVom  h.omc  that  evening,  than 
he  fell  into  raptures  with  her,  gave  a  thou- 
Band  lender  caresses,  blamed  liis  own  judg- 
ment, acknowledged  the  goodness  of  Jiers, 
and  vowed  never  to  oi)pose  lier  will  more  in 
fcny  one  instance  during  his  life. 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  was  still  in  tlie  nurse- 
ry with  her  masquerade  dress,  was  then 
summoned  down  stairs ;  and  wlien  Booth 
saw  lier,  and  heard  her  speak  in  lier  mimic 
tone,  he  declared  he  was  not  surprised  at  his 
having  been  imposed  upon  ;  for  that  il'they 
were  both  in  the  same  disguise,  he  should 
scarce  be  able  to  discover  the  difference  be- 
twen  them. 

They  then  sat  down  to  half  an  hour's 
cheerful  conversation  ;  after  wliioh  they  re- 
tired, all  in  the  most  perfect  good  humour. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Conseqxiences  of  the  masquerade. 

When  Bf)oth  rose  in  the  morning,  he 
^juna  in  his  pocket  that  letter  which  had 
been  delivered  to  him  by  Colonel  Bath, 
ivhich  had  not  chance  brought  to  his  re- 
membrance, he  might  possibly  have  neve'r 
recol.ected. 

He  had  now,  however,  the  curiosity  to 
open  the  letter,  and  beginning  to  read  it, 
.ne  matter  of  it  drew  him  on,  till  he  perused 
the  whole ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tempt cast  upon  it  by  those  learned  critics, 
the  bucks,  neither  the  subject  nor  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  treated,  was  altogether 
contemptible. 

But  there  was  still  another  motive  which 
induced  Booth  to  read  the  whole  letter ;  and 
this  was,  that  he  presently  thought  he  knew 
the  hand.  He  did,  indeed,  immediately 
conclude  it  was  Dr.  Harrison's ;  for  the 
doctor  wrote  a  very  remarkable  one ;  and 
this  letter  contained  all  the  particularities  of 
the  doctor's  character. 

He  had  just  finished  a  second  reading  of 
this  letter,  when  the  doctor  himself  entered 
the  room.  The  good  man  Avas  impatient 
to  know  the  success  of  Amelia's  stratagem  ; 
for  he  bore  towards  her  all  that  love  which 
esteem  can  create  in  a  good  mind,  without 
the  assistance  of  those  selfish  considerations 
from  which  the  love  of  wives  and  children 
may  be  ordinarily  deduced.  The  latter  of 
which,  nature,  by  very  subtle  and  refined 
reasoning,  suggests  to  us  to  be  part  of  our 
^ear  selves ;  and  the  former,  as  long  as  they 
remain  the  objec'^'  of  our  likinnr,  that  same 
aature  is  furnished  with  very  plain  and  fer- 
tile arguments  to  recommend  to  our  affec- 
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tions.  But  to  raise  that  aJfection  in  the 
human  breast,  which  the  doctor  had  ibr 
Amelia,  nature  is  i'orced  to  use  a  kind  oi 
logic,  which  is  no  more  understood  by  a  bad 
man,  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  oi 
colours  is  by  one  born  blind.  And  yet  in 
reality  it  contains  nothing  more  al)«trn3e 
than  this,  that  an  injury  is  the  object  ot 
anger  ;  danger  of  fear,  and  praise  of  vanity ; 
for  in  the  same  simple  manner  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  goodness  is  the  object  of  love. 

The  doctor  inquired  immediately  Ibr  iiijj 
child,  (for  so  he  often  called  Amelia :)  iJootli 
answered,  that  he  had  left  lier  ableep;  for 
that  she  had  but  a  restless  night.  '  I  hope 
she  is  not  disordered  by  the  masquerade,' 
cries  the  doctor.  Booth  answered,  he  be- 
lieved slie  would  be  very  well  when  she 
waked.  '  I  fancy,'  said  he,  '  lier  gentle 
spirits  were  a  little  too  much  fluttered  last 
night ;  that  is  all.' 

'  I  hope,  then,'  said  the  doctor,  '  you  will 
never  more  insist  on  her  going  to  such 
places,  but  know  your  own  happiness  in  hav 
ing  a  wife  that  hath  the  discretion  to  avoi: 
those  places ;  which,  though  perhaps  they  may 
not  be,  as  some  represent  them,  such  brothels 
of  vice  and  debauchery,  as  would  impeach 
the  character  of  every  virtuous  woman  whc 
was  seen  at  them,  are  certainly,  however, 
scenes  of  riot,  disorder,  and  intemperance, 
very  improper  to  be  frequented  by  a  chaste 
and  sober  christian  matron.' 

Booth  declared,  that  he  was  very  sensible 
of  his  error;  and  that  so  far  from  soliciting 
his  wife  to  go  to  another  masquerade,  he  did 
not  intend  ever  to  go  thither  any  more 
himself. 

The  doctor  highly  approved  the  resolu 
tion  ;  and  then  Booth  said  :  '  And  I  thank 
you,  my  dear  friend,  as  well  as  my  wife'* 
discretion,  that  she  was  not  at  the  masque 
rade  last  night.'  He  then  related  to  tlit 
doctor  the  discovery  of  the  plot ;  and  th« 
o;ood  man  was  i^reatlv  pleased  with  the  sue 
cess  of  the  stratagem,  and  that  Booth  tool 
it  in  such  good  part. 

'  But,  sir,'  says  Booth, '  I  had  a  letter  given 
me  by  a  noble  colonel  there,  which  is  written 
in  a  hand  so  very  like  yours,  that  1  could 
almost  swear  to  it.  Nor  is  the  style,  as  far 
as  I  can  guess,  unlike  your  own.  Here  it  is, 
sir.  Do  you  own  the  letter,  doctor,  or  do 
you  not  ?' 

The  doctor  took  the  letter,  and  having 
looked  at  it  a  moment,  said,  '  An  I  did  the 
colonel  himself  give,  you  this  letter'" 

'The  colonel  himself,'  answered  Booth- 

'Why  then,'  cries  the  doctor  'Jie  in 
surely  the  most  impudent  fellow  that  the 
world  ever  produced.  What,,  did  he  deliver 
it  with  an  air  of  triumph?' 

'  He  delivered  it  me  with  air  enough, 
cries  Booth,  '  after  his  own  manner,  and  bid 
me  read  it  for  my  edification.     T  )  say  the 
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truth,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  lie  shoiild 
Bino-le  nie  out  of  all  mankind  to  deliver  the 
Jetlerto;  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  ttie  cha- 
racter of  such  a  liudjand.  It  is  well  I  am 
not  so  very  forward  to  take  an  aliiont  as 
Bome  folks.' 

'1  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not,'  said  the 
iloctor ;  '  and  your  hehaviour  in  this  aflhir 
becomes  both  the  man  of  sense,  and  the 
Christian ;  for,  it  would  be  surely  the 
)[rreatest  folly,  as  wtII  as  the  most  daring 
impiety,  to  risk  your  own  life  for  the  imper- 
tinence of  a  fboi.  As  long  as  jhju  are  as- 
sured of  the  virtue  of  your  own  wife,  it  is 
wisdom  in  you  to  despise  the  efforts  of  such 
a  wretch.  Not,  indeed,  that  your  wife  ac- 
cuses him  of  any  downright  attack,  though 
she  hath  observed  enough  in  his  behaviour 
to  give  oflence  to  her  delicacy.' 

'  You  astonish  me,  doctor,'  said  Booth. 
What  can  you  mean  ?  my  wife  dislike  hisbe- 
.mviour!  hath  the  colonel  ever  oflended  her?' 
'  I  do  not  say  he  hath  ever  oflisnded  her 
oy  any  open  declarations.  Nor  hath  he 
done  any  thing  which,  according  to  the 
most  romantic  notion  of  honour,  you  can  or 
ought  to  resent;  but  there  is  something  ex- 
tremely nice  in  the  chastity  of  a  truly  vir- 
tuous woman.' 

'  And  hath  my  wife  really  complained  of 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  colonel?' 

'  Look  ye,  young  gentleman,'  cries  the 
doctor,  '  I  will  have  no  quarrelling,  or  chal- 
lenging; I  find  I  have  made  some  mistake, 
and  therefore  I  insist  upon  it,  by  all  the  rights 
of  friendship,  that  you  give  me  your  w^ord 
of  honour  you  will  not  quarrel  wnth  the 
colonel  on  this  account.' 

'  I  do  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Booth  ;  'for 
if  I  did  not  know  your  character,  I  should 
absolutely  think  you  was  jesting  with  me. 
{  do  not  think  you  have  mistaken  my  wife ; 
but  I  am  sure  she  hath  mistaken  the  colonel ; 
and  hath  minconstrued  some  overstrained 
point  of  gallantry,  something  of  the  Quixote 
kind,  into  a  design  against  her  chastity  ; 
but  I  have  that  opinion  of  the  colonel,  that  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  offended,  when  I  de- 
clare, I  know  not  which  of  you  two  I  should 
be  the  sooner  jealous  of.' 

'  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  jealous  of 
any  one,'  cries  the  doctor  ;  '  lor  I  think  my 
child's  virtue  may  be  firmly  relied  on  ;  but 
I  am  convinced  she  w^ould  not  have  said 
what  she  aid  to  me  without  a  cause  ;  nor 
should  I,  "without  such  a  conviction,  have 
written  that  letter  to  the  colonel,  as  I  own  to 
you  I  did.  However,  nothing  I  say  hath  yet 
passckl,  which  even  in  the  opinion  of  fiilse 
honour,  you  are  at  liberty  to  resent ;  but  as 
to  declininor  any  great  intimacy,  if  you  wil. 
takemyadvicel  think  that  would  be  prudent.' 
'  You  will  pardon  me,  my  dearest  Iricnd,' 
Kaid  Booth ;  '  but  I  have  really  such  an 
tpinion  of  the  colonel,  that  I  woi   1  pawn 


my  life  upon  his  honour  ;  and  as  for  v/omen. 
I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  an  atLachmcni 
tD  any.' 

'  Be  it  so,'  said  the  doctor.  '  I  have  only 
two  thinfjs  to  insist  on.  The  first  is  that 
if  ever  yc;.  change  your  opinion,  this  letter 
may  not  be  the  suf)ject  of  any  quarrelling  or 
fighting  ;  the  other  is  that  you  never  men- 
tion a  word  of  this  to  your  wife.  By  the 
latter  I  shall  see  whether  you  can  keep  a 
secret ;  and  if  it  is  no  otherwise  material,  it 
will  be  a  wliolesome  exercise  to  your  mind  ; 
for  the  practice  of  any  virtue  is  a  kind  of 
mental  exercise,  and  serves  to  maintain  tht 
health  and  vigour  of  the  soul.' 

'  I  faithfully  promise  both,'  cries  Booth 
And  now  the  breakfast  entered  the  room, 
as  did  soon  after  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Atkiiv- 
son. 

The  conversation  ran  chiefly  on  the  mas- 
querade ;  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  gave  an  ac- 
count of^  several  adventures  there ;  but 
whethershe  told  thewhole  truth  with  regard 
to  herself,  I  will  not  determine.  For  certain 
it  is,  she  never  once  mentioned  the  name  ot 
the  noble  peer.  Amongst  the  rest,  she  said 
there  was  a  young  fellow  that  had  preached 
a  sermon  there  upon  a  stool,  in  praise  of 
adultery,  she  believ^ed  :  for  she  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  hear  the  particulars. 

During  that  transaction.  Booth  had  been 
eno;aged  with  the  blue  domino  in  another 
room,  .so  that  lie  knew  nothing  of  it ;  io  that 
what  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  now  said,  only 
brought  to  his  mind  the  doctor's  letter  t3 
Colonel  Bath  ;  for  to  him  he  supposed  it  was 
written  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  colonel  beinv  a 
lover  to  Amelia,  struck  him  in  so  ridiculous 
a  lio-ht,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of 
lauo-hter. 

The  doctor,  who,  from  the  natural  jea- 
lousy of  an  author,  imputed  the  agitation  of 
Booth's  muscles  to  his  own  sermon  or  letter 
on  that  subject,  was  a  little  oflended,  and 
said  gravely:  'I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  reason  of  this  immoderate  mirth.  Is 
adultery  a  matter  of  jest  in  your  opinion  ?' 

'  Far  otherwise,'  answered  Booth.  '  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  refrain  fiom  laughter 
at  the  idea  of  a  fl'llow  preaching  a  sermon 
in  favour  of  it  at  such  a  yjlace  ?' 

'I  am  very  sorry,'  cries  the  doctor,  'to 
find  the  age  is  grown  to  so  scandalous  a 
degree  of  licentiousness,  that  we  have 
thrown  off  not  only  virtue,  but  decency. 
How  abandoned  must  be  the  manners  ot 
any  nation  where  such  insults  upon  religion 
and  morality  can  be  committed  with  impu- 
nity!  No  man  is  fonder  of  true  wit  and  liu- 
Tiour  than  myself;  but  to  profane  sacred 
things  with  jest  and  scoffing,  is  a  sure  sigrn 
of  a  weak  and  a  wicked  mind.  It  is  thr 
very  vice  which  Homer  attacks  in  the  odi- 
ous character  of  Thersites.  The  laliies  mus 
excuse  my  repeating  the  passage  to  vou 
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aj  I  know  you  have    jrreek  enoiigli  lo  un- 
derstand it, 

'  "Of  p'  inca  (*)pcalv  ( atv  SKOffftd  re,  toXXu  tc  )i(]rj. 
IVIa-^',  iiTup  H  KdTil  Kdaftov  iptC/itcvai  lidmXcvaiVf 
AXX'  0,  Ti  01  ciaaiTO  ytXoiiov  Apyiiotaiv 

*  Antl  immediately  adds, 

' —-aia^iiog  dt  <l»'))p  bnb  "iXiov  i/XOc.  f 

'  Horace  again  describes  such  a  rascal : 

'— — — — Solntos 
Qui  cajjtat  risus  hoinimna  lamamque  dicacis.'  [ 

*  And  says  of  him, 

* — Ilic  niger  est,  hunc  tii,  Romane,  cavcto.'§ 

'  O,  charming  Homer,'  said  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, '  how  mucfi  above  all  other  writers !' 

'  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,'  said  the 
doctor ;  '  I  forgot  you  was  a  scholar ;  but, 
indeed,  I  did  not  know  you  understood 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin.' 

'  I  do  not  pretend,'  said  she, '  to  be  a  critic 
m  the  Greek ;  but  I  think  I  am  able  to  read 
a  little  of  Homer,  at  least  with  the  help  of 
looking  now  and  then  into  the  Latin.' 

'  Pray,  madam,'  said  the  doctor,  '  how  do 
you  like  this  passage  in  the  speech  of  Hec- 
tor to  Andromache — 

'  — — — E/f  o7kov  i5aa  rd  (ravrrj^  ^PV^  Kdjjii^e, 
'ISfJi/  t'  i]\aKdTr}v  re,  Kai  uiKpiirdXoKJi  KiXevs 

*  Or  how  do  you  hke  the  character  of 
Hippodamia,  who,  by  being  the  prettiest 
girl,  and  best  workwoman  of  her  age,  got 
one  of  the  best  husbands  in  all  Troy  ? — I 
think,  indeed,  Homer  enumerates  her  dis- 
cretion with  her  other  qualifications  ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  he  gives  us  one  character 
of  a  Avoman  of  learning. — Don't  you  con- 
ceive this  to  he  a  great  omission  in  that 
charming  poet?  However,  Juvenal  makes 
you  amends,  for  he  talks  very  abundantly  of 
the  learning  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his 
time.' 

'  You  are  a  provoking  man,  doctor,'  said 
Mrs.  Atkinson ;  '  where  is  the  harm  in  a 
woman's  having  learning,  as  well  as  a  man .'" 

'  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,'  said 
the  doctor.  '  Where  is  the  harm  in  a  man's 
being  a  fine  performer  with  a  needle,  as  well 
as  a  woman  ?  And  yet,  answer  me  honestly, 
would  you  greatly  choose  to  marry  a  man 
with  a  thimble  upon  his  finger  ?     AVould 

*  Thus  paraphrased  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

Aw'd  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controll'd, 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  : 
With  witty  malice,  studious  to  defame, 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim,' 
■f '  Ho  was    tho  greatest  scoundrel   in  the  whole 
trmy.' 
I  'Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise, 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise. 

Fraitcis. 
{  'This  man  is  black;  do  thou,  O  Roman!  shun 
ihia  man.' 

|]  '  Or )  hoire,  and  mind  your  o^vn  business.  FoLow 
ftHT  Dinning,  and  keep  your  maids  to  their  work.' 


vou  in  earnest  think  a  needle  became  th< 
hand  of  your  hu.sbiind  as  well  as  a  J;a!f>eir* 

'  As  to  war,  I  am  with  you,'  said  Rho. 
'  Homer  liimsclf,  I  well  remember,  makci 
Hector  tell  his  wife,  that  warlike  worns — 
what  is  tiie  Greek  word — I'ollerny — .son'C 
thing — b(;longed  to  men  only;  and  1  readily 
agree  to  it.  1  hate  a  masculine  woman^  an 
Amazon,  as  much  as  you  can  do ;  but  what 
is  there  masculine  in  learning.'*' 

'  Nothing  so  masculine,  take  my  word 
for  it.     As  for  your  Pollemy,  I  look  upon 
it  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  a  devil 
So  Homer  every  where  characterises  Mars.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,'  cries  the  sergeant, 
'  you  had  better  not  dispute  Avith  tlie  doctor; 
for,  upon  my  word,  he  will  be  too  hard  lor 
you.' 

'  Nay,  I  beg  you  will  not  interfere,'  cries 
Mrs.  Atkinson;  'I  am  sure  you  can  be  no 
judge  in  these  matters.' 

At  which,  the  doctor  and  Booth  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh  :  and  Amelia,  tliough  fear- 
ful of  giving  her  friend  oflence,  could  not 
•forbear  a  gentle  smile. 

'You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,  if  you  please, 
said  Mrs.  Atkinson ;  '  but  I  thank  Heaven, 
I  have  married  a  man  who  is  not  jealous  of 
my  understanding.  I  should  have  been  the 
most  miserable  woman  upon  earth,  with  a 
starched  pedant,  who  was  possessed  of  that 
nonsensical  opinion,  that  the  difference  of 
sexes  causes  any  difference  in  the  mind. 
Why  don't  you  honestly  avow  the  Turkish 
notion,  that  women  have  no  souls?  for  yoii 
say  the  same  thing  in  effect.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,'  cries  the  sergeant, 
greatly  concerned  to  see  his  wife  £o  angry, 
'  you  have  mistaken  tlie  doctor.' 

'  I  beg,  my  dear,'  cried  she,  *you  will  say 
nothing  upon  these  subjects  :  I  hope  you  at 
least  do  not  despi.se  my  understanding.' 

'  I  assure  you  I  do  not,' said  the  sergeant; 
'  and  I  hope  you  will  never  despise  mine  ; 
for  a  man  may  have  some  understanding,  I 
hope,  without  learnincr.' 

Mrs.  Atkinson  reddened  extremely  at 
these  words ;  and  the  doctor,  fearing  he 
had  gone  too  fir,  began  to  soften  matters, 
in  which  Amelia  assisted  him.  By  these 
means,  the  storm  rising  in  Mrs.  Atkinson 
before,  was  in  some  measure  laid,  at  least 
suspended,  from  bursting  at  present ;  but  it 
fell  afterwards  upon  the  poor  sergeant's 
head  in  a  torrent,  who  had  learned,  perhaps, 
one  maxim  from  his  trade,  that  a  cannon 
ball  always  doth  mischief  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  it  meets  with;  and  that  no- 
thing so  effectually  deadens  its  force  as  a 
woolpack.  The  sergeant,  therefore,  bore 
all  with  patience ;  and  tlie  idea  of  a  wool- 
pack,  perhayis,  bringing  tliat  of  a  leai.her 
bed  into  his  head,  he  at  last  not  only  quieted 
his  wife,  but  she  cried  out,  with  great  sin- 
cerity, '  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  say  one  i]iin|; 
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^r  you  J  that  I  l>elieve  from  my  soul,  though 
you  have  no  learning,  you  have  the  best 
understanding  of  any  man  upon  earth;  and 
I  must  own,  1  think  the  latter  lar  the  more 
profitable  of  the  two.' 

Far  diflerent  was  the  idea  she  entertained 
of  the  doctor,  whom,  from  this  day,  she 
considered  as  a  conceiled  pedant ;  nor  could 
all  Amelia's  endeavours  ever  alter  her  sen- 
timents. 

The  doctor  now  took  his  leave  of  Booth 
and  his  wife  for  a  week,  he  intending  to  set 
out  within  an  hour  or  two  with  his  old  friend, 
with  w^hom  our  readers  were  a  little  ac- 
quainted at  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  book, 
and  of  wliom,  perhaps,  they  did  not  then 
conceive  the  most  favourable  opinion. 

Nay,  1  am  aware  that  the  esteem  which 
some  readers  before  had  for  the  doctor,  may 
be  here  lessened ;  since  he  may  appear  to 
liave  been  too  easy  a  dupe  to  the  gross 
flattery  of  the  old  gentleman.  If  there  be 
any  such  critics,  we  arc  heartily  sorry  as 
well  for  them  as  for  the  doctor;  but  it  is 
our  business  to  discharge  the  part  of  a  faith- 
ful historian,  and  to  describe  human  nature 
as  it  is,  not  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  which  Colonel  Balli  appears  in  great  glory. 

That  afternoon,  as  Booth  was  w^alking 
m  the  Park,  he  met  with  Colonel  Bath,  who 
presently  asked  him  for  thd letter  which  he 
had  given  him  the  night  before ;  upon  which 
Booth  immediately  returned  it. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  cries  Bath,  '  it  is  writ 
with  great  dignity  of  expression  and  em- 
phasis of — of — of  judgment :' 

'  I  am  surprised,  though,'  cries  Booth, 
'  that  any  one  should  write  such  a  letter  to 
vou,  colonel.' 

'  To  me  !'  said  Bath. — '  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  imagine  any  man 
durst  write  such  a  letter  to  me?  d — n  me, 
if  I  knew  a  man  who  thought  me  capable 
of  debauching  my  friend's  wife,  I  would — 
d — n  me.' 

'  I  believ^e,  indeed,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  '  that 
no  man  living  dares  put  his  name  to  such  a 
letter;  but  you  see  it  is  anonymous.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  omi- 
nous,' cries  the  colonel ;  '  but  blast  my  repu- 
tation, if  I  had  received  such  a  letter,  if  I 
would  not  have  searched  the  world  to  liave 
found  the  writer.  D — n  me,  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  East  Indies  to  have  pulled  oft' 
his  nose.' 

'  He  would,  indeed,  have  deserved  it,' 
cried  Booth. — '  But  prav,  sir,  how  came  you 
byitr^ 

*I  took  it,'  said  ine  colonel,  'from  a  set 
T»!  idle  young  rascals,  one  of  whom  was 
cading  it  out  aloud  upon  a  stool,  while  the 


I  rest  were  attempting  to  make  a  jc8t,  Hjt 
only  of  the  letter,  but  of  all  decency,  virtue 
and  religion.  A  set  of  fellows  that  vou 
must  have  seen  or  hea.'d  of  about  town, 
that  are,  d — n  me,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
dignity  of  manhood  ;  puppies  that  mistake 
noise  and  impudence,  rudeness  and  prolaiio- 
ness,  l()r  wit.  If  the  drummers  of  my  com 
pany  liad  not  more  understanding  tlian 
twenty  such  fellows,  I'd  have  them  both 
whipped  out  of  the  regiment.' 

'  So  then,  you  do  not  know  the  person  lo 
whom  it  was  writ  r'  said  Booth. 

'Lieutenant,'  cries  the  colonel,  'your 
question  deserves  no  answer.  I  ought  to 
take  time  to  consider  whether  I  ought  not 
to  resent  the  supposition.  Do  vou  think, 
sir,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  rascal  r' 

'  I  do  not  suppose,  colonel,'  cries  Booth, 
'  that  you  would  willingly  cultivate  an  inti- 
macy with  such  a  person ;  but  a  man  must 
have  good  luck  who  hath  any  acquaintance, 
if  there  are  not  some  rascals  among  them. 

'I  am  not  offended  with  you,  child,'  sava 
the  colonel.  '  I  know  you  did  not  intei  d  to 
often d  me.' 

'  No  man,  I  believe,  dares  intend  it,'  said 
Booth. 

'  I  believe  so  too,'  said  the  cokinel,  d — n 
me,  I  know  it.  But  you  know,  chiid,  how 
tender  I  am  on  this  subject.  If  I  had  been 
ever  married  myself,  I  should  have  cleft  the 
man's  scull  w^ho  had  dared  look  wantonly 
at  my  wife.' 

'  It  is  certainly  the  most  cruel  of  all  inju- 
ries,' said  Booth.  '  How  fir.iely  doth  Shak- 
speare  express  it  in  his  Othello  ! 

'But  there,  where  I  had  treasured  up  my  soul." 

'  That  Shakspeare,'  cries  the  colonel,  '  was 
a  fine  fellow.  He  was  a  very  pretty  poet, 
indeed.  Was  it  not  Shakspeare  that  wrote 
the  play  about  Hotspur  ?  1  on  must  remen> 
ber  these  lines,  I  got  them  almost  by  heart 
at  the  playhouse;  for  I  never  missed  that 
play  whenever  it  was  acted,  if  I  was  in 
town. 

'  By  Hcav'n  it  v\as  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  brig\it  honour,  into  tlie  full  moon, 

Or  dive  into  the  bottomless  deep.' 

'  And — and — faith,  I  have  almost  forget 
them  ;  but  I  know  it  is  something  about  sp- 
ying your  honour  from  drowning — 0!  it  is 
very  fine.  I  say,  d — n  me,  the  man  that 
writ  those  lines  was  the  greatest  poet  me 
world  ever  produced.  Tiiere  is  dignity  oi 
eyjjression  and  emphasis  of  thinking,  d — n 
me.' 

Booth  assented  to  the  colonel's  criticism, 
and  then  cried,  'I  wish,  colonel,  you  woukl 
be  so  kind  to  give  me  that  letter.'  The 
colonel  answered,  if  he  had  any  particular 
use  for  it  he  would  give  it  him  with  all  his 
heart,  and  presently  deliveied  it;  and  HX)ii 
afterwards  they  parted. 
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Si'vcral  passaf^s  now  struck  all  at  once 
ii])()ii  Booth's  mind,  which  <^avc  him  «rrcat 
uneasiness.  He  became  confident  now  that 
he  had  mi.'iitaken  one  colonel  for  an  )iher ; 
and  thou<^h  he  could  not  account  Hk  die  let- 
ter's ijettmjx  into  those  hands  from  whom 
Booth  had  taken  it,  ("indeed  Ji»mes  liad 
dropped  it  out  of  his  pocket,)  yet  a  thousand 
circumstances  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  the  person,  who  was  a  man  nmch 
more  liable  to  raise  the  suspicion  of  a  hus- 
band than  honest  Bath,  wha  would  at  any 
time  have  rather  fought  with  a  man  than 
lain  with  a  woman. 

The  whole  behaviour  of  Amelia  now 
rushed  upon  his  memory.  Her  resolution 
not  to  take  up  her  residence  at  the  colonel's 
house ;  her  backwardness  even  to  dine 
there,  her  unwillingness  to  go  to  the  masque- 
rade, many  of  her  unguarded  expressions, 
and  some,  where  she  had  been  more  guarded, 
all  joined  together  to  raise  such  an  idea  in 
Mr.  Booth,  that  he  had  almost  taken  a  reso- 
lution to  go  and  cut  the  colonel  to  pieces  in 
his  own  house.  Cooler  thoughts,  however, 
suggested  themselves  to  him  in  time.  He 
recollected  the  promise  he  had  so  solemnly 
made  to  the  doctor.  He  considered,  more- 
over, that  he  was  yet  in  the  dark,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  colonel's  guilt.  Having  no- 
thing, therefore,  to  fear  from  it,  he  contented 
himself  to  postpone  a  resentment,  which  he, 
nevertheless  resolved  to  take  of  the  colonel 
hfTeafter,  if  he  found  he  was  in  any  degree 
a  delinquent. 

The  first  step  he  determined  to  take,  was, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  to  relate  to  Colonel 
James  the  means  by  which  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  letter,  and  to  read  it  to  him ; 
on  which  occasion,  he  thought  he  should 
easily  discern,  by  the  behaviour  of  the  co- 
lonel, whether  he  had  been  suspected  either 
by  Amelia  or  the  doctor  without  a  cause  ; 
but  as  for  his  w'fe,  he  fully  resolved  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  to  her  till  the  doctor's  re- 
turn. 

While  Booth  was  deeply  engaged  by  him- 
self in  these  meditations,  Captain  Trent 
came  up  to  him,  and  familiarly  slapped  him 
jn  the  shoulder. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  a  third  gentle- 
man, and  presently  afterwards  by  a  fourth, 
both  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Trent;  and  all 
having  walked  twice  the  length  of  the  mall 
together,  it  being  now  past  nine  in  the 
evening,  Trent  proposed  going  to  the 
tavern,  to  which  the  strangers  immediately 
consented  ;  and  Booth  himself  after  some  re- 
sistance, was  at  length  persuaded  to  comply. 

To  the  King's  Arms,  then,  they  went, 
where  the  bottle  went  very  briskly  round 
till  after  eleven  ;  at  which  time,  Trent  pro- 
posed a  ^o^ame  at  cards,  to  which  proposal, 
i'cewise,  Booth's  consent  was  obtained, 
Hioucrh   rot   \v/:hout  much   difficulty:   for 


thougli  lie  had  naturally  Romr  inclination 
to  gaming,  and  had  formci.'y  a  little  indulgej 
it,  yet  he  had  entirely  left  it  off  for  many 
years. 

Booth  and  his  friend  were  partners,  and 
had  at  first  some  success;  but  f)rtune,  ac- 
cording to  her  usual  conduct,  u)on  shifted 
about,  and  persecuted  Bootli  with  such 
malice,  that  in  about  two  hours  he  was 
stripped  of  all  the  gold  in  his  pocket,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  guineas,  being  more  than 
half  the  cash  which  he  was  at  that  time 
worth. 

How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  who  is  at  all 
tainted  with  the  itch  of  gaming,  to  leave  off 
play  in  such  a  situation,  especially  when  lie 
is  likewise  heated  with  liquor,  I  leave  to  the 
gamesters  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Booth  had  no  inclination  to  desist;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  so  eagerly  bent  on  playing 
on,  that  he  called  his  friend  out  of  the  room, 
and  asked  him  for  ten  pieces,  which  he  pro- 
mised punctually  to  pay  the  next  morning. 

Trent  chid  him  for  using  so  much  forma- 
lity on  the  occasion.  '  You  know,'  said  he, 
'  dear  Booth,  you  may  have  what  money 
you  please  of  me.  Here  is  a  twenty-pound 
note,  at  your  service ;  and  if  you  want  five 
times  the  sum,  it  is  at  your  service.  We 
will  never  let  these  fellows  go  away  with 
our  m.oney  in  this  manner ;  for  we  have  isc 
much  the  advantage,  that  if  the  knowing 
ones  were  here,  they  would  lay  odds  of  our 
side.' 

But  if  this  was  really  Mr.  Trent's  opin- 
ion, he  was  very  much  mistaken ;  for  the 
other  two  honourable  gentlemen  were  not 
only  greater  masters  of  the  game,  and  some- 
what soberer  than  poor  Booth,  having,  with 
all  the  art  in  their  power,  evaded  the  oottle ; 
but  they  had,  moreover,  another  small  ad- 
vantage over  their  adversaries  both  of 
them,  by  means  of  some  certain  private 
signs,  previously  agreed  upon  between  them 
being  always  acquainted  Avith  the  principal 
cards  in  each  other's  hands.  It  cannot  be 
wondered,  therefore,  that  Ibrt'jne  was  on 
their  side  ;  for,  however  she  may  be  report- 
ed to  favor  fools,  she  never,  I  believe,  shoAvs 
them  any  countenance  when  they  engage  in 
play  with  knave?. 

The  more  Booth  lost,  the  deeper  he  made 
his  bets;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  about  two  in  the  morning,  besides  the 
loss  of  his  own  money,  he  Avas  fif\y  pounds 
indebted  to  Trent :  a  sum,  indeed,  Avhich  he 
AA'ould  not  have  borroAved,  liad  not  the  other, 
like  a  very  generous  friend,  pushed  it  upon 
him. 

Trent's  pockets  became  at  last  dry, 
by  means  of  these  loans.  His  oAvn  loss 
indeed  Avas  trifiing ;  for  the  stakes  of  thr 
games  Avere  no  hirrher  than  crowns  ;  and 
betting,  (as  it  is  called,)  was  that  to  which 
Booth  OAved  his  ruin.   The  gentlemen  *hci*a 
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fore,  pretty  well  knowing  Booth's  ciicum- 
stancea,  and  bein^  kindly  unwilling  to  win 
more  of  a  man  than  he  was  worlii,  declined 
playing  any  longer,  nor  did  Booth  once  ask 
th«ni  to  persist ;  for  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
debt  which  he  had  already  contracted  to 
Trent,  and  very  far  Ironi  desiring  to  in- 
crease it. 

Tiie  company  then  separated.  The  two 
victors  and  Trent  went  oll'in  their  chairs  to 
their  several  houses  near  Grosvenor-square  ; 
and  poor  Booth,  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
walked  home  to  his  lodgings.  lie  was,  in- 
deed, in  such  a  fit  of  desi)air,  tliat  it  more 
than  once  came  into  his  head  to  put  an  end 
to  his  miserable  being. 

But,  before  we  introduce  him  to  Amelia, 
we  must  do  her  the  justice  to  relate  the 
manner  in  which  she  spent  this  unhappy 
evening.  It  was  about  seven  when  Booth 
left  her  to  walk  in  the  Park  ;  from  this  time, 
till  past  eight,  she  was  employed  with  her 
children,  in  playing  with  them,  in  giving 
them  their  supper,  and  in  putting  them  to 
bed. 

When  these  offices  were  performed,  she 
employed  herself  another  hour  in  cooking 
up  a  little  supper  for  her  liusband,  this  be- 
ing, as  we  have  already  observed,  liis  fa- 
vourite meal,  as  indeed  it  was  hers  ;  and,  in 
a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  manner,  they 
generally  passed  their  time  at  this  season, 
though  their  fare  was  very  seldom  of  the 
sumptuous  kind. 

It  now  grew  dark,  and  her  hashed  mut- 
ton was  ready  for  the  table,  but  no  Booth 
ap|)eared. 

Having  waited  therefore  for  him  a  full 
hour,  she  gave  him  over  for  that  evening ; 
nor  was  she  much  alarmed  at  his  absence, 
as  she  knew  he  was,  in  a  night  or  two,  to 
be  at  the  tavern  with  some  brother  officers ; 
she  concluded  therefore  that  they  had  met 
.n  the  Park,  and  had  agreed  to  spend  this 
evening  together. 

At  ten  then  she  sat  down  to  supper  by  her- 
self; for  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  then  abroad. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  relating  a  little  in- 
cident, however  trivial  it  may  appear  to 
son.e.  Having  sat  some  time  alone,  reflect- 
ing on  their  distressed  situation,  her  spirits 
iTve.y  very  low  ;  and  she  was  once  or  twice 
)t^win«  10  ring  the  bell,  to  send  her  maid  for 
naif  a  )int  of  white  wine ;  but  checked  her 
inclina.ion,  in  order  to  save  the  little  sum  of 
&ixpen(  e;  which  she  did  the  more  resolutely, 
as  she  had  before  refused  to  gratify  her 
children  with  tarts  for  their  supper,  from  the 
game  motive.  And  this  self-denial  she  was 
very  probably  practising,  to  save  sixpence, 
while  her  husband  was  paying  a  debt  of 
Beveral  guineas,  incurred  by  the  ace  of 
«rumps  beincin  the  hands  of  his  adversary. 

Instead,  therefore,  of   this   cordial,    she 
ook  up   one  of  the  excellent  Farquhar's 


comedies,  and  read  it  half  through,  wh«.j»  tf;? 
clock  striking  twelve,  she  retired  to  t>cdg 
leaving  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  her  master 
She  would,  indeed,  have  much  more  wil- 
lingly have  sat  up  herself:  but  the  delicacy 
ol' lier  own  mind  assured  her,  that  Bocth 
would  not  thank  jjer  for  the  complimejiit. 
This  is  indeed  a  method  which  some  wives 
take  of  upbraiding  their  husbands  for  stay- 
mg  abroad  till  too  late  an  hour,  and  of  en- 
gaging them,  through  tenderness  and  good 
nature,  never  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
friends  too  long  wlien  they  must  do  this  at 
the  expense  of  their  wives'  rest. 

To  bed  then  she  went,  but  not  (o  sleep. 
Thrice  indeed  she  told  the  dismal  clock,  and 
as  often  heard  the  more  dismal  watchman, 
till  her  miserable  husband  found  his  way 
home,  and  stole  silently,  like  a  thief,  to  bed 
to  her;  at  which  time,  pretending  then  first 
to  awake,  she  threw  her  snowy  arms  around 
him ;  though  perhaps,  the  more  witty  pro- 
perty of  snow,  according  to  Addison,  that 
is  to  say,  its  coldness,  rather  belonged  to  the 
poor  captain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

2le:i(^y  gamester,  and  obseife. 

Booth  could  not  so  well  disguise  the  agi 
tations  of  his  mind  from  Amelia,  but  iha 
she  perceived  sufficient  symptoms  to  as- 
sure her  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen 
him.  This  made  her  in  her  turn  so  uneas}^, 
that  Booth  took  notice  of  it,  and  after 
breakfast  said,  *  vSure,  my  dear  Emily, 
something  hath  fallen  out  to  vex  you.' 

Amelia,  looking  tenderly  at  him,  an 
swered,  '  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  are  in  the 
right.  I  am  indeed  extremely  vexed.' — 
'  For  heaven's  sake,'  said  he, '  what  is  it?' 
'  Nay,  my  love,'  cries  she,  '  that  you  must 
answer  yourself.  Whatever  it  is  which 
hath  given  you  all  that  disturbance  thai 
you  in  vain  endeavour  to  conceal  from  me, 
this  it  is  which  causes  all  my  affliction.' 

'You  guess  truly,  my  sweet,'  replied 
Booth;  'i  am  indeed  afflicted,  and  I  will 
not,  nay,  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth  from 
you.     I  have  undone  myself,  Amelia.' 

'What  have  you  done,  child  .^'  said  she, 
in  some  consternation, '  pray,  tcl!  me.' 

'  I  have  lost  my  money  at  play,'  answerec 
he. 

'  Pugh '.'  said  she,  recovering  lierself.— 
'  what  signifies  the  trifle  you  had  in  your 
pocket .''  Resolve  never  to  play  again,  and 
let  it  give  you  no  farther  vexation  ;  I  war 
rant  you,  we  -will  contrive  some  method  to 
repair  such  a  loss.' 

'  Tlwu  heavenly  angel,  thou  comfort  ol 
my  soul,'  cried  Booth,  tenderly  embracini; 

her Then  startino-  a  little  from  her  arms 

and  looking  with  eager  fondness  in  her  eve«k 
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ne  said, '  Let  me  survey  thee  ;  art  thou  really 
hvnnan,  or  art  thou  not  rather  an  anircl  in  a 
luunan  form  ?  O,  no  1'  cried  he,  Hying ii<,{^ii\n 
into  iier  arms, '  tliou  art  my  dearest  woman, 
my  best,  my  l>e loved  wife  ! 

Amelia,  having  returned  all  his  caresses 
with  equal  kindness,  told  him,  she  had  near 
eleven  guineas  in  her  purse,  and  asked  lutw 
much  she  should  fetch  liim. — '  I  would  not 
sdvise  you,  Billy,  to  carry  too  nmch  in  your 
pocket,  for  fear  it  should  be  a  temptation  to 
you  to  return  to  gaming,  in  order  to  re- 
trieve your  losses.  Let  me  beg  you  on  all 
accounts,  never  to  think  more,  i(  possihle, 
on  the  trifle  you  have  lost,  any  more  than  if 
you  had  never  possessed  it.' 

Booth  promised  her  faithfully  he  never 
would,  and  refused  to  take  any  of  the 
money.  He  then  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
cried — '  You  say,  my  dear,  you  nave  eieven 
(guineas;  you  have  a  diamond  ring  likewise, 
which  was  your  grandmother's,  I  believe 
that  is  worth  twenty  pounds;  and  your 
own  and  the  child's  watch  are  worth  as 
much  more.' 

'  I  believe  they  would  sell  for  as  much,' 
cried  Amelia  :  '  for  a  pawnbroker  of  Mrs. 
Atkinson's  acquaintance  offered  to  lend  me 
thirty-five  pounds  upon  them,  when  you 
was  in  your  last  distress. — But  why  are  3^0 u 
computing  their  value  now?' 

'I  was  only  considering,'  answered  he, 
*  how  much  we  could  raise  in  any  case  of 
exigency.' 

*  1  have  computed  it  myself,'  said  she ; 
*and  I  believe  all  we  have  in  the  world, 
besides  our  bare  necessary  apparel,  would 
produce  about  sixty  pounds  :  and  suppose 
my  dear,'  said  she,  '  while  we  have  that 
little  sum,  we  should  think  of  employing  it 
some  way  or  other,  to  procure  some  small 
subsistence  for  ourselves  and  our  family. 
As  for  your  dependence  on  the  colonel's 
friendship,  it  is  all  vain,  I  am  afraid,  and  fal- 
lacious. Nor  do  I  see  any  hopes  you  have 
from  any  other  quarter,  of  providing  for 
yourself  again  in  the  army.  And  though 
the  sum  which  is  now  in  your  power  is  very 
small,  yet  we  may  possibly  contrive  with  it 
to  put  ourselves  into  some  mean  way  of 
livelihood.  I  have  a  lieart,  my  Billy,  which 
js  capable  of  undergoing  any  thing  for  your 
sake  ;  and  I  hope  my  hands  are  as  able  to 
work  as  those  which  have  been  more  inured 
to  it.  But  think,  my  dear,  think  what  must 
be  our  wretched  condition,  w^hen  the  very 
little  we  nov/  have  is  all  mouldered  away, 
as  it  will  soon  be  in  this  town.' 

When  poor  Booth  heard  this,  and  reflect- 
ed that  the  time  which  Amelia  foresaw  was 
already  arrived,  (for  that  he  had  already 
lost  every  farthing  they  were  v/orth,)  it 
touched  him  to  the  quick  :  he  turned  pale. 
Sashed  his  teeth,  and  cried  out,  '  Damna- 
ion'  this  's  too  much  to  bear.' 


Amelia  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  con 

sternation  by  this  behaviour;  and  with 
gnat  terror  in  her  countenance,  cried  out, 
'  Good  heavens  !  my  dear  love,  what  is  the 
reason  of  tiiis  agony?' 

'  Ask  me  no  questions,'  cried  he,  '  unless 
you  would  drive  me  to  madness.' 

'My  Billy!  my  love  1'  said  she,  'what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this? — I  beg  you 
will  deal  o{)cnly  vvilh  me,  and  tell  me  all 
your  griefs.' 

'  Have  you  dealt  fairly  with  me,  Amelia,' 
said  he. 

'  Yes,  surely,'  said  she  ;  '  Heaven  is  my 
witness  how  fairly.'  • 

'  Nay,  do  not  call  heaven,'  cried  he,  '  to 
witness  a  falsehood.  You  have  not  dealt 
openly  with  me,  Amelia.  You  have  con- 
cealed secrets  from  me ;  secrets  which  I 
ought  to  have  known,  and  which,  if  I  had 
known,  it  had  been  better  for  us  both.' 

'  You  astonish  me  as  much  as  you  shock 
me,'  cried  she.  '  What  falsehood,  what 
treachery  have  I  been  guilty  of?' 

'You  tell  me,'  said  lie,  '  that  I  can  have 
no  reliance  on  James  ;  "why  did  you  not  teil 
me  so  before  ?' 

'  I  call  Heaven  again,'  said  she,  '  to  wit- 
ness ;  nay,  I  appeal  to  yourself  for  the  truth, 
of  it ;  I  have  often  told  you  so.  I  have  tol<i 
you  I  disliked  the  man,  notwithstanding  the 
many  fivours  he  had  done  you.  I  desired 
you  not  to  have  too  absolute  a  reliance  upoa 
him.  I  own  I  had  once  an  extreme  good 
opinion  of  him,  but  I  changed  it,  and  I  ac- 
quainted you  that  I  had  so——' 

'But  not,'  cries  he,  'with  the  reasons 
why  you  had  changed  it.' 

'I  was  really  afraid,  my  dear,'  said  she, 
'  of  going  too  far. — 1  knew  the  obligations 
you  had  to  him ;  and  if  I  suspected  that  he 
acted  rather  from  vanity  than  true  friend- 
ship  ' 

'Vanity!'  cries  he,  'take  care,  Amelia, 
you  know  his  motive  to  be  much  worse  than 
vanity — a  motive,  which,  if  he  had  piled 
obligations  on  me  till  they  had  reached  the 
skies,  would  tumble  all  down  to  hell.  It  is 
in  vain  to  conceal  it  longer — I  know  all — 
your  confidant  hath  told  me  all.' 

'  Nay,  then,'  cries  she,  '  on  my  knees,  1 
entreat  you  to  be  pacified,  and  hear  me 
out.  It  was,  my  dear,  for  you,  my  dread  of 
your  jealous  honour,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences.' 

'  Is  not  Amelia,  then,'  cried  he,  '  equally 
jealous  of  my  honour?  Would  she,  from  a 
weak  tenderness  for  my  person,  go  privately 
about  to  betray,  to  undermine  the  most  in- 
valuable treasure  of  my  soul?  Would  she 
have  me  pointed  at  as  tb.e  credulous  dtjj>e. 
the  easy  fool,  the  tame,  the  kind  cuckold  oi 
a  rascal  with  whom  I  conversed  as  a  fiiend? 

'Indeed,  you  injure  me,'  said  Ameli.*. ; 
'  Heaven  forbid  *  should  have  the  trial ;  but 
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I  think  I  could  sacrifice  all  I  liold  most  dear, 
to  preserve  your  honour.  I  think  I  liave 
shown  I  can.  But  I  will — when  you  are  cool, 
I  will — satisfy  you  I  iiave  done  nothing  you 
ought  to  blame.' 

*I  am  cool,  ther/  cries  he;  'I  will  with 
the  gnwitegt  coolness  hear  you.  But  do  not 
thinkjAmeVia.I  hav^  the  least  joaloiisy,  tiic 
least  suspicion,  the  least  doubt  of  ^^our  ho- 
noi  r.  It  is  your  want  of  confidence  in  nie 
alone  vbicl  I  blame.' 

*  When  you  are  calm,'  cried  she,  '  I  will 
speak,  and  not  hefore.' 

He  assured  her  he  was  calm;  and  then 
she  said, — '  You  have  justified  my  conduct 
by  your  present  passion,  in  concealing  from 
you  my  suspicions  ;  for  they  were  no  more  ; 
nay,  it  is  possible  they  were  unjust;  for, 
since  the  doctor,  in  betraying  the  secret  to 
you,  hath  so  far  falsified  my  opinion  of  him, 
why  may  I  not  he  as  well  deceived  in  my 
opinion  of  the  colonel ;  since  it  was  only 
formed  on  some  particulars  in  his  behaviour 
which  I  disliked  ?  for,  upon  my  honour,  he 
never  spoke  a  word  to  me,  nor  hath  ever 
been  guilty  of  any  direct  action,  which  I 
could  blame.'  She  then  went  on,  and  re- 
ated  most  of  the  circumstances  which  she 
had  mentioned  to  the  doctor,  omitting  one 
or  two  of  the  strongest,  and  giving  such  a 
turn  to  the  rest,  that,  if  Booth  had  not  had 
some  of  Othello's  blood  in  him,  his  wife 
would  have  almost  appeared  a  prude  in  liis 
eyes.  Even  he,  however,  was  pretty  well 
pacified  by  this  narrative,  and  said,  he  was 
glad  to  find  a  possibility  of  the  colonel's 
innocence;  but  that  he  greatly  commended 
the  prudence  of  l)is  wife,  and  only  wished 
she  would  for  the  future  make  him  her  only 
confidant. 

Amelia,  upon  that,  expressed  some  bit- 
terness against  the  doctor,  for  breaking  his 
trust;  when  Booth,  in  his  excuse,  related  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  letter,  and  plainU^ 
convinced  her.  that  the  secret  had  dropped 
by  mere  accident  from  the  mouth  of  the 
doctor. 

Thus  the  husband  and  wife  became  again 
reconciled;  and  poor  Amelia  generously 
forgave  a  passion,  of  which  the  sagacious 
reader  is  better  acquainted  with  the  real 
cause,  than  was  that  unhappy  lady. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  ichich  Booth  receives  a  visit  from  Captain  Trent. 

When  Booth  grew  perfectly  cool,  and  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  he  had  broken  liis  word 
to  the  doctor,  in  having  made  the  discovery 
to  his  wife,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter,  that  thought  gave  him  great  imeasi- 
ness;  and  now  to  comfort  him, Captain  Trent 
ramc  to  make  him  a  visit. 

Tlr'n  was,  indeed,  almost  the  Inst  man  in 


the  world  whose  company  he  wished  i'or 
for  he  was  the  only  man  he  was  ashamed  lo 
see,  for  a  reason  well  known  to  gamesters; 
among  whom,  the  most  dishonourable  of  at 
things  is  not  to  pay  a  debt,  contracted  at 
the  gaming  table,  the  next  day,  or  the  ncrt 
time  at  least  that  you  see  the  party. 

Booth  made  no  doubt,  but  that  Trent 
was  come  on  purpose  to  receive  this  debt ; 
the  latter  liad  been  therefore  scarce  a  mi- 
nute in  the  room,  before  Booth  began,  in  an 
awkward  manner,  to  apologize  ;  but  Trent 
immediately  stopped  his  mouth,  and  said, 
'  I  do  not  want  the  mone}'',  Mr.  Booth,  ancl 
you  may  pay  it  me  whenever  you  are  a})lc  ; 
and  if  you  are  never  able,  I  assure  you  I 
will  never  ask  you  for  it.' 

This  generosity  raised  such  a  tempest  of 
gratitude  in  Booth,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,)  that  the  tears  bur-st  from  his 
eyes,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
find  any  utterance  for  those  sentiments  with 
which  his  mind  overflowed  :  but,  when  he 
began  to  express  his  thankfulness,  Trent 
immediately  stopped  him,  and  gave  a  sud 
den  turn  to  their  discourse. 

Mrs.  Trent  had  been  to  visit  Mrs.  Booth 
on  the  masquerade  evening,  which  visit 
Mrs.  Booth  had  not  yet  returned.  Indeed, 
this  was  only  the  second  day  since  she  had 
received  it.  Trent  therefore  now  told  hi* 
friend,  that  he  should  take  it  extremely  kind, 
if  he  and  his  lady  would  waive  all  ceremo- 
ny, and  sup  at  their  house  the  next  evening 
Booth  hesitated  a  moment,  but  presently 
said,  '  I  am  pretty  certain  my  wife  is  not 
engaged,  and  I  will  undertake  for  her.  I 
am  sure  she  will  not  refuse  any  thing  Mr. 
Trent  can  ask.'  And  soon  after  Trent  took 
Booth  with  him  to  walk  in  the  Park. 

There  were  few  greater  lovers  of  a  bottle 
than  Trent;  he  soon  proposed  therefore  to 
adjourn  to  the  King's  Arms  tavern,  where 
Booth,  though  much  against  his  inclination, 
accompanied  him.  But  Trent  was  very  im- 
portunate, and  Booth  did  not  think  himself 
at  liberty  lo  refuse  such  a  request  to  a  man 
fromi  whom  he  liad  so  lately  received  sucii 
oblio-ations. 

When  they  came  to  the  tavern,  however. 
Booth  recollected  the  omission  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  night  before.  He  wrote  a 
short  note  therefore  to  his  wife,  acquainting 
her,  that  he  should  not  come  home  to  sup- 
per ;  but  comforted  her  with  a  faithful  rio 
mise  that  he  would  on  no  account  er^gage 
himself  in  gaming. 

The  first  bottle  passed  in  ordinary  con 
versation  ;  but,  when  they  had  tappec?  aic 
second.  Booth,  on  some  hints  v.'hich  Trent 
gave  him,  very  fairly  laid  open  to  him  his 
whole  circumstances,  and  declared  he  almoet 
despaired  of  mending  them.  '  My  chief  re- 
hef,'  said  he, '  was  in  the  interest  of  Colone 
James  ;  but  I  have  given  up  those  hopes ' 
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'And  very  wisely  too,'  said  Trent;  'I 
lay  nothiii<^  o/ '  tlie  colonel's  irood  will.  Very 
iik«tly  lie  may  be  your  sincere  friend  ;  but  I 
do  not  hci'ieve  lie  liath  the  interest  lie  j)re- 
lends  to.  He  hath  had  too  many  layours 
m  his  own  laniily,  to  asit  any  more  yet  a 
while.  But  I  am  mistaken,  if  you  have  not 
a  much  more  powerful  friend  than  the  colo- 
nel ;  one  who  is  both  able  and  willin;^  to 
serve  you.  I  dined  at  his  table  within  these 
two  days,,and  Ineverheardkinder  nor  warm- 
er expressions  from  the  mouth  of  man,  than 
iie  made  use  of  towards  you.  I  make  no 
doubt  you  know  whom  I  mean.' 

'  Upon  my  honour  I  do  not,'  answered 
Booth;  '  nor  did  I  guess  that  I  had  such  a 
friend  in  the  world  as  you  mention.' 

'  I  am  glad,  then,'  cries  Trent, '  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you  of  it.'  He 
then  named  the  noble  peer,  who  hath  been 
already  so  often  mentioned  in  this  history. 

Booth  turned  pale,  and  started  at  his 
name.  '  I  forgive  you,  my  dear  Trent,'  cries 
Booth,  '  for  mentioning  his  name  to  me,  as 
you  are  a  stranger  to  what  hath  passed  be- 
tween us.' 

'  Nay,  I  know  nothing  that  hath  passed 
between  you,'  answered  Trent.  '  I  am  sure, 
if  there  is  any  quarrel  between  you  of  two 
days'  standing,  all  is  forgiven  on  his  part.' 

'  D — n  his  forgiveness,'  said  Booth.  '  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  blush  at  what  I  have  for- 
given.' 

'  You  surprise  me,'  cries  Trent.  '  Pray 
what  can  be  the  matter?' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  Trent,'  cries  Booth, 
rery  gravely,  '  he  would  have  mjured  me 
li  the  tenderest  part.  I  know  not  how  to 
icll  it  you  ;  but  he  would  have  dishonoured 
(He  with  my  wife.' 

'  Sure  you  are  not  in  earnest,'  answered 
Trent ;  '  but  if  you  are,  you  will  pardon 
«e  for  thinking  that  impossible.' 

'  Indeed,'  cries  Booth,  '  I  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  my  wife  as  to  believe  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  succeed  ;  but  that  he  should 
intend  me  the  favour,  you  will  not,  I  be- 
'ieve,  think  an  impossibility.' 

'Faith!    not  in  the  least,'  said   Trent; 
Mrs.  Booth  is  a  very  fine  woman ;  and,  if  I 
^ad  the  honour  to  be  her  husband,  I  should 
not  be  angry  with  any  man  for  liking  her.' 

'  But  you  would  be  angry,'  said  Booth, 
'  with  a  man  who  should  make  use  of  stra- 
tagems and  contrivances  to  seduce  her  vir- 
tue ;  especially  if  he  did  this  under  the  co- 
lour of  entertaining  the  highest  friendship 
for  yourself.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  znes  Trent.  '  It  is  human 
if.ture.' 

'Perhaps  it  is,'  cries  Booth;  'but  it  is 
human  nature  depraved,  stripped  of  all  its 
worth,  and  loveliness,  and  dignity,  and  de- 
[jraded  don'-.i  to  a  level  with  the  vilest 
Nrutca 


'  Look  yt,  Booth,'  cries  Trent,  'I  would 
not  be  misunderstoo'J.  I  think,  when  I  am 
talking  to  you,  I  talk  to  a  manof  sense,  and 
to  an  inliahitant  of  this  country  ;  not  to  one 
who  dwells  in  a  land  of  saints.  If  you  have 
really  such  an  ojjiuion  as  you  express  of  this 
nohle  lord,  you  have  the  finest  opportunity 
of  making  a  complete  fool  and  bubble  (k 
him  that  any  man  can  desire,  and  of  mak- 
ing your  own  fortune  at  the  same  time.  1 
do  not  say  that  your  suspicions  are  ground 
less  ;  for,  of  all  men  upon  earth,  I  know  my 
lord  is  the  greatest  bubble  to  women,  thougii 
I  believe  he  hath  had  very  icw.  And  tliis 
I  am  confident  of,  that  he  hath  not  the  lea-si 
jealousy  of  these  suspicions.  Now,  tliere- 
fbre,  if  you  will  act  the  part  of  a  wise  man, 
I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  make  your 
fortune,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  chas- 
tity of  Mrs.  Booth.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,'  said  Booth,' 

'  Nay,'  cries  Trent,  '  if  you  will  not  un- 
derstand me,  I  have  done.  I  meant  only 
your  service ;  and  I  thought  I  had  known 
you  better.' 

Booth  begged  him  to  explain  himself.  '  11 
you  can,'  said  he, '  show"  me  any  way  to  im- 
prove such  circumstances  as  I  have  opened 
to  you,  you  may  depend  on  it,  I  shall  readi- 
ly embrace  it,  and  own  my  obligations  t3 
you.' 

'  That  is  spoken  like  a  man,'  cr:es  Trent. 
'Why,  v/hat  is  it  more  than  this.*  Carry 
your  suspicions  in  j'our  own  bosom.  Let 
Mrs.  Booth,  in  whose  virtue  I  am  sure  you 
may  be  justly  confident,  go  to  the  pubnc 
places ;  there  let  her  treat  my  lord  with 
common  civility  only ;  I  am  sure  lie  will  bite. 
And  thus,  without  suflisrino;  him  to  o-ain  his 
purpose,  you  will  gain  yours.  I  know  se- 
veral who  have  succeeded  with  him  in  this 
manner.' 

'I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  cries  Booth,  '  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  any  such  rascals. 
I  do  assure  you,  rather  than  I  would  act 
such  a  part,  I  would  submit  to  the  hard- 
est sentence  that  fortune  could  pronounce 
against  me.' 

'Do  as  you  please,  sir,'  said  Trent,  'I  have 
only  ventured  to  advise  ynw  as  a  friend. 
But  do  you  not  think  your  nicety  is  a  little 
over-scrupulous.'" 

'You  will  excuse  me,  sir,'  said  Bootli ; 
'  but  I  think  no  man  can  be  too  scrupuloua 
in  points  w^hich  concern  his  lionour.' 

'  I  know  many  men  of  very  nice  honour,' 
answered  Trent, '  who  have  gone  much  far- 
ther; and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  had  ever  a 
better  excuse  for  it  than  yourself. — You  wL. 
forgive  me,  Booth,  since  w^hat  I  speak  pro- 
ceeds from  my  love  to  you ;  nay,  indeed,  by 
mentioning  your  affairs  to  me,  which  I  an 
heartily   sorry   for,  you   have  given  me 
right  to  speak.    You  know  best  what  friei 
you  have  to  depend  upon  ;  but,  if  you  hh 
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no  other  pretensions  than  yoiu'  merit,  I  can 
assure  you,  you  would  faii,  if  it  was  possi- 
ble you  could  have  ten  times  more  merit 
than  you  have.  And  if  you  love  your  wife, 
as  I  am  convinced  you  do,  what  must  be 
your  condition  in  seeing  her  want  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ?' 

'  I  knoAv  my  condition  is  very  hard,'  cries 
ii(H)th;  'but  1  have  one  coml()rt  in  it,  which 
1  will  never  part  with,  and  that  is — inno- 
cence. As  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
however,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  deprive  us 
of  them  ;  this  1  am  sure  oij  no  one  can  want 
them  long.' 

'Upon  my  word,  sir,  cries  Trent, '  I  did 
not  know  you  liad  been  so  great  a  philoso- 
pher. But,  believe  me,  these  matters  look 
much  less  terrible  at  a  distance,  than  when 
they  are  actuallypresent.  You  will  then  find, 
I  am  afiaid,  that  honour  hath  no  more 
skiJl  in  cookery,  than  Shakspeare  tells  us  it 
hath  in  surgery.  D — n  me,  if  I  don't  wish 
ills  lordohip  loved  my  wife  as  well  as  he 
doth  yours,  I  promise  you  I  would  trust  her 
virtue ;  and,  if  he  should  get  the  better  of  it, 
I  should  have  people  of  fashion  enough  to 
keep  me  in  countenance.' 

Their  second  bottle  being  now  almost 
out,  Booth  without  making  any  ansAver, 
called  for  a  bill.  Trent  pressed  very  much 
the  drinking  another  bottle  ;  but  Booth  ab- 
solutely refused,  and  presently  afterwards 
they  parted,  not  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  each  other.  They  appeared  indeed 
one  to  the  other  in  disadvantao-eous  lio-hts 
ol  a  very  difierent  kind.  Trent  concluded 
Booth  to  be  a  very  silly  fellow ;  and  Booth 
began  to  suspect,  that  Tient  was  very  little 
belter  tlian  a  scoundrel. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 

^  Cojilains  a  letter^  and  other  matters. 

We  will  now  return  to  Amelia ;  to  whom, 
immediately  upon  her  husband's  departure 
to  walk  with  Mr.  Trent,  a  porter  brought 
tlie  following  letter ;  which  she  immediately 
opened  and  read : 

"  Madam, 

"  The  quick  despatch  which  I  have 
given  to  your  first  commands,  will,  I  hope, 
assure  you  of  the  diligence  w^ith  which  I 
shall  always  obey  every  command  that  you 
are  pleased  to  honour  me  with.  I  have,  in- 
deed, in  this  trifling  a  flair,  acted  as  if  my 
life  itself  had  been  at  stake ;  nay  I  know 
not  but  it  may  be  so;  for  this  insignificant 
matter,  you  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  would 
oblige  the  charmmg  person  in  whose  power 
iS  not  only  my  happiness,  but,  as  I  am  well 
Dersuaded,  my  life  too.  Let  me  reap  there- 
lure  some  little  advantage  in  your  eyes,  as 
you  have  in  mine,  from  this  trifling  Ocea- 
nian ;  il>     jf  any   thing  could   add    to   the 


charms  of  which  you  are  mistress,  it  •would 
he  perhaps  that  amiable  zeal  with  which 
you  niaintain  the  cause  of  your  friend.  1 
hope,  indeed,  she  will  be  my  iriendand  ad- 
vocate with  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex,  as  1 
think  she  hath  reason,  and  as  you  was 
pleased  to  uisinuate  she  had  been.  Let  me 
beseech  you  madam,  let  not  that  dear  heart, 
whose  tenderness  is  so  inclined  to  compnb- 
sionate  the  miseries  of  others,  be  hardened 
only  against  the  sufierings  which  itself  oc- 
casions. Let  not  that  man  alone  have  rea- 
son to  think  you  cruel,  Avho,  of  all  others, 
would  do  the  most  to  procure  your  kind- 
ness. How  often  have  I  lived  over  in  my 
reflections,  in  my  dreams,  those  two  short 
minutes  we  were  together !  But  alas !  how 
faint  are  these  mimicries  of  the  imagina- 
tion !  What  would  I  not  give  to  purchase 
the  reality  of  such  another  blessing !  This, 
madam,  is  in  your  power  to  bestow  on  the 
man  who  hath  no  wish,  no  will,  no  fortune, 
no  heart,  no  life,  but  what  are  at  your  dispo- 
sal. Grant  me  only  the  favour  to  be  at 
lady 's  assembly.  You  can  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  indulging  me  with  a  mo- 
ment's sight,  a  moment's  conversation ;  1 
will  ask  no  more.  I  know  your  delicacy, 
and  had  rather  die  than  ofl'end  it.  Could  I 
have  seen  you  sometimes,  I  believe  the  fear 
of  oflending  you  would  have  kept  my  love 
for  ever  buried  in  my  bosom ;  but,  to  be  to- 
tally excluded  even  from  the  sight  of  "what 
my  soul  dotes  on,  is  what  I  cannot  bear.  It 
is  that  alone  w^iich  hath  extorted  the  fatal 
secret  from  me.  Let  that  obtain  your  for- 
c^iveness  for  me.  I  need  not  sijrn  this  letter, 
otherwise  than  with  that  impression  of  my 
heart  which  I  hope  it  bears ;  and,  to  con- 
clude it  in  any  form,  no  language  hath  words 
of  devotion  strong  enough  to  tell  you  with 
what  truth,  w^iat  annfuish,  what  zeal,  what 
adoration  I  love  you. ' 

Amelia  had  just  strength  to  hold  out  to 
the  end,  Avhen  her  trembling  grew  so  violent, 
that  she  dropped  the  letter,  and  had  proba- 
bly dropped  herself,  had  not  Mrs.  Atkinson 
come  timely  to  support  her. 

'  Good  Heavens  !'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
'  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  madam  ?' 

'  1  know  not  what  is  the  matter,'  cries 
Amelia,  '  but  I  have  received  a  letter  at  last 
from  that  infamous  colonel.' 

'  You  will  take  my  opinion  again  then,  I 

hope,  madam,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson.     '  But 

don't  be  so  affected ;  the  letter  cannot  eat 

i  you,  or  run  aAvay  with  you. — Here  it  lies,  I 

see  ;  will  you  give  me  leave  to  read  it?' 

'  Read  it  with  all  my  heart,'  cries  Amelia. 
'  and  give  me  your  advice  liow  to  act ;  for  1 
am  almost  distracted.' 

'  Heyday  1'  says  Mrs.  Atkinso:i,  '  here  is 
a  piece  of  parchment  too — what  is  that?' 
In  truth  this  parchment  had  dropped  fron. 
the  letter  when  Amelia  first  opened  it :  but 
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lier  attention  wis  so  tixed  hy  the  contents 
c»r  the  k'tlLT  itself,  thiit  she  ha. I  never  read 
thct)lher.  Mrs.  Atkinson  had  now  open<Nl 
the  parchment  lirst;  and,  after  a  moment's 
perusal,  the  lire  Hashed  from  iier  eyes,  and 
the  hlood  flushed  into  her  cheeks,  and  she 
rriiid  out  in  a  ra[)turc,  'it  is  a  connnission 
for  my  hushand  !  upon  my  soul,  it  is  a  com- 
mission for  my  hushand!'  and  at  the  same 
time  hejjjan  to  jump  about  the  room,  in  a 
kind  of  ii'antic  lit  of  joy. 

'  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?' 
cries  Amelia,  under  the  liitxhest  de«rree  of 
astonishment. 

'  Do  not  I  tell  you,  my  dear  madam,'  cries 
she,  *  that  it  is  a  commission  tor  my  hus- 
band ?  and  can  vou  wonder  at  mv  bein^ 
overjoyed  atwliat  I  know  avl'1  make  him  so 
happy? — And  now  it  is  all  out.  The  letter 
is  not  from  the  colonel,  but  from  that  noble 
lord  of  whom  I  have  told  you  so  much. 
But,  indeed,  madam,  I  have  some  pardons 
to  ask  of  you. — However,  I  know  your 
i^oodness,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 

'You  are  to  know,  then,  madam,  that  I 
had  not  been  in  the  Opera-house  six  mi- 
nutes, before  a  masque  came  up,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  led  me  aside.  I  gave  the 
masque  my  hand  ;  and  seeing  a  lady  at  that 
time  lay  hold  on  Captain  Booth,  I  took  that 
opportunity  of  slipping  away  from  him  ;  for, 
though  by  the  help  of  the  squeaking  voice, 
and  by  attempting  to  mimic  yours,  I  had 
pretty  well  disguised  my  own,  I  was  still 
afraid,  if  I  had  much  conversation  with  your 
husband,  he  would  discover  me.  I  walked 
therefore  away  with  this  masque  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  room,  where  we  sat  down  in 
a  corner  together.  He  presently  discovered 
to  me,  that  he  took  me  for  you ;  and  I  soon 
afler  found  out  who  he  was  ;  indeed,  so  far 
fromattemptingto  disguise  himself,  he  spoke 
in  his  own  voice,  and  in  his  own  person. 
He  now  began  to  make  very  violent  love  to 
me  ;  but  it  was  rather  in  the  style  of  a  great 
man  of  the  present  age,  than  of  an  Arcadian 
swain.  In  short,  he  laid  his  whole  fortune 
at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  make  whatever 
terms  I  pleased,  either  for  myself  or  for 
others.  By  others,  I  suppose  he  meant  your 
husband.  This,  however,  put  a  thought 
into  my  head,  of  turning  the  present  occa- 
sion to  advantage.  I  told  him,  there  were 
two  kinds  of  persons,  the  fillaciousness  of 
whose  promises  had  become  proverbial  in 
the  world.  These  were  lovers,  and  great 
men.  What  reliance  then  could  I  have  on 
the  promise  of  one,  who  united  in  himself 
b<lh  those  characters.'  That  I  had  seen  a 
(fe  ar.choly  instance,  in  a  very  worthy  wo- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  (meaning  myself, 
madam,)  of  his  want  of  generosity.  I  said, 
I  knew  the  obligations  that  he  had  to  this 
wi  man,  and  the  injuries  he  had  done  her  ; 
ill  which  1  was  convincea  sU"  ^.^r(xavc;  for  J 


that  slie  had  said  tljc  handsomest  tilings  it 
the  world  of  him  to  me.  I  [e  answered,  that 
he  thought  he  had  not  been  dehcieiit  in  ge- 
nerosity to  this  lady,  (fori  exi)lained  to  him 
whom  I  meant ;)  but  that  indeed,  if  she  had 
spoke  well  of  him  tome,  (meaning  yourselli 
madam,)  he  would  not  liiil  to  reward  her  for 
such  an  obligation.  1  then  told  him  she  had 
married  a  very  deserving  man,  who  had 
served  long  in  the  army  ahroad  as  a  private 
man,  and  who  was  a  sergeant  in  the  guards ; 
that  I  knew  it  was  so  very  easy  for  him  to 
get  him  a  commission,  tliat  I  should  not 
think  he  had  any  honour  or  goodness  in  t)ie 
world,  if  he  neglected  it.  1  declared  this 
step  must  be  a  prelirr.inary  to  any  good 
opinion  he  must  ever  hope  for  of  mine.  I 
then  professed  the  greatest  friendship  to 
that  lady,  (in  which  I  am  convinced  you 
will  think  me  serious,)  and  assured  him  lie 
would  give  m.e  one  of  the  highest  pleasures 
in  letting  me  be  the  instrument  of  doing  her 
such  a  service.  He  promised  me  in  a  mo- 
ment to  do  what  you  see,  madam,  he  hath 
since  done.  And  to  you  1  shall  always  think 
myself  indebted  for  it.' 

'  I  know  not  how  you  are  indebted  to  mc.' 
cries  Amelia.     '  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad  of 
any  good  fortune  that  can  attend  poor  At 
kinson :   but  I  wish  it  had  been  obtained 
some  other  way.     Good  Heavens !    what 
must  be  the  consequence  of  this.'*    What 
must  this   lord  think  of  me,  for  listening 
to  his  mention  of  love  ;  nay,  for  making  anv 
terms  with  him  .'*  for  what  must  he  suppose 
those  terms  mean  ?  Indeed,  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
you  carried  it  a  great  deal  too  far.  No  won 
der  he  had  the  assurance  to  write  to  me  ir 
the  manner  he   hath  done.     It  is  too  plaip 
what  he  conceives  of  me,  and  who  knows 
what  he  may  say  to  others.    You  may  hav( 
blown  up  my  reputation  by  j'our  beha  viour. 
'How  is  that  possible?'  answered  Mrs 
Atkinson.     '  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  clear 
up  ail  matters?'    If  you  will  but  give  me 
leave   to    make    an   appointment   in   your 
name,  I  will  meet  him  myself,  and  declare 
the  whole  secret  to  him.' 

'  I  will  consent  to  no  such  appointment,' 
cries' Amelia.  '  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  ever 
consented  to  practice  any  deceit.  I  plainly 
see  the  truth  of  what  JDr.  Harrison  hath 
often  told  me,  that  if  one  steps  ever  so  little 
out  of  the  ways  of  virtue  and  innocence,  W6 
know  not  how  we  may  slide ;  for  all  the  \^*ay3 
of  vice  are  a  slippery  descent.' 

'  That  sentiment,'  cries  Mrs.  AtkinsoD, 
'  is  much  older  than  Dr.  Harrison.  Omrt/ 
vitium  in  proclivi  est.^ 

'  However  new  or  old  it  is,  I  find  it  ls 
true,'  cries  Amelia. — '  But,  pray,  tell  meal., 
though  I  tremble  to  hear  it.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Mi^.  AtKin 
son,  '  you  are  terrified  at  nothing. — Indreili 
indeed,  vou  are  too  great  a  prude. 
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'I  do  nol.  know  wliat  yoii  mean  by  pru- 
dery,' aivsvvered  Amelia.  '  I  shall  never  be 
ashamed  of  the  strictest  regard  to  decency, 
to  reputation,  and  to  that  lionour  in  which 
the  dearest  of  all  hvunan  creatures  hath  its 
share.  But  pray  give  me  the  letter  ;  there 
is  an  expression  in  it  which  alarmed  me 
when  I  read  it. — Pray,  what  doth  he  mean 
by  his  two  short  minutes,  and  by  purchasing 
the  reality  of  such  another  blessing?' 

'  Indeed,  I  know  not  v/liat  he  means  by 
two  minutes,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  unless 
lie  calls  two  hours  so ;  for  we  were  not  to- 
gether much  less — and  as  for  any  blessing 
he  had,  I  am  a  stranger  to  it.  Sure,  I  hope 
you  have  a  better  opmion  of  me  than  to 
think  I  granted  him  the  least  favour.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  favours  you  granted 
him,  madam,'  answered  Amelia,  peevishly ; 
'  but  I  am  sorry  you  granted  him  any,  in 
my  name.' 

"^^Upon  my  word,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
'  you  use  me  unkindly — and  it  is  an  usage 
'did  not  expect  at  your  hands  ;  nor  do  I 
know  that  I  have  deserved  it.  I  am  sure 
I  went  to  the  masquerade  with  no  other 
view  than  to  oblige  you  ;  nor  did  I  say  or 
.^0  any  thing  there,  which  any  woman,  who 
13  not  the  most  confounded  prude  upon 
earth,,  would  have  started  at  on  a  much  less 
occasion  than  what  induced  me.  Well,  I 
declare  upon  my  soul,  then,  that  if  I  was  a 
man,  rather  than  to  be  married  to  aAvoman 
who  makes  such  a  fuss  with  her  virtue,  I 
would  wish  my  wife  was  without  such  a 
troublesome  companion.' 

'Very  possibly,  nwdam,  these  may  be 
your  sentiments,^  cries  Amelia ;  '  and  I  hope 
'"'h'T.r  are  the  sentiments  of  your  husband.' 

'I  desire,  madam,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
'  you  would  not  reflect  on  my  husband.  He 
•.s  as  worthy  a  man,  and  as  brave  a  man  as 
yours  ;  yes,  madam,  and  lie  is  now  as  much 
a  captain,' 

She  spoke  these  words  with  so  loud  a 
voice,  tliat  Atkinson,  who  was  accidentally 
going  lip  stairs,  heard  them;  and,  beingsur- 
prised  at  the  angry  tone  of  his  wife's  voice, 
he  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  look  of 
much  astonishnient,  begged  to  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

'  The  matter,  my  dear,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son, '  is  that  I  have  got  a  commission  for 
you,  and  your  good  yid  friend  here  is  angry 
^ith  me  for  getting  it.' 

'  I  have  not  spirits  enov/,'  cries  Amelia, 
'  to  answer  you  as  you  deserve ;  and,  if  I 
had,  you  are  below  my  aniror.' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Mrs.  Booth,'  ansAvered 
the  other,  'whence  this  great  superiority 
over  me  is  derived;  but,  if  your  virtue 
gives  it  you,  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
madam,  that  I  despise  a  prude  as  much  as 
vou  can  do  a .' 

•'  T])ough  you  have  several  times,'  cries 


Amelia,  '  insulted  me  witli  that  word,  ! 
scorn  to  give  you  any  ill  language  in  return. 
\l'  you  deserve  any  bad  appellation,  you 
know  it,  without  my  telling  it  you.' 

Poor  Atkinson,  wlio  was  more  frightened 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  Jiis  life,  did  all  l;e 
could  to  procure  peace.  He  fell  upon  h.s 
knees  to  his  wife,  and  begged  her  io  com- 
pose herself;  for,  indeed,  she  seemed  to  be 
in  a  most  furious  rage. 

While  he  was  in  this  posture.  Booth,  who 
had  knocked  so  gently  at  the  door,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  Ids  wife,  that  he  had  not  been 
heard  in  the  tempest,  came  into  the  room. 
The  moment  Amelia  saw  him,  the  tear- 
which  had  been  gathering  for  some  tim(< 
burst  in  a  torrent  from  lier  e^'es,  which, 
however,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  wit' 
her  handkerchief.  The  entry  of  Boot}; 
turned  all  in  an  instant  into  a  silent  picture  j 
in  which,  the  first  figure  which  struck  the 
eyes  of  the  captain,  was  the  sergeant  on  hia 
knees  to  liis  wife. 

Booth  immediately  cried — '  What's  tht 
meaning  of  this?' — but  leceived  no  answer 
He  then  cast  his  eyes  towards  Amelia  ;  and 
plainly  discerning  her  condition,  he  ran  to 
her,  and  in  a  very  tender  phrase  begged  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  To  which  slie 
answered, — '  Notliing,  my  dear,  nothing  oi 
any  consequence.'  He  replied — that  he 
would  know ;  and  then  turned  to  Atkinson, 
and  asked  the  same  question. 

Atkinson  answered,  'Upon  my  lionour,  sir, 
I  know  nothing  of  it. — Something  hath  pas 
sed  between  madam  and  my  wife  ;  but  whal 
it  is,  I  know  no  more  than  your  honour.' 

'  Your  wife,'  said  Mrs.  Atkinson,  '  hat 
used  me  cruelly  ill,  Mr.  Booth.  If  you  must 
be  satisfied,  that  is  the  whole  matter.' 

Booth  rapped  out  a  great  oaih,  and  cried, 
'  It  is  impossible ;  my  wife  is  not  capable  o? 
using  any  one  ill.' 

Amelia  then  cast  herself  upon  her  knees 
to  her  husband,  and  cried,  '  For  Heaven'rf 
sake,  do  not  throw  yourself  into  a  passion- 
some  few  words  have  passed — perhaps  J 
may  be  in  t lie  wrong.' 

'Damnation  seize  me,  if  I  think  so,'  crie.« 
Booth.  '  And  I  wish  whosoever  hath  drawi  • 
tiiese  tears  from  vour  eyes,  may  pay  it  wit}» 
as  many  drops  of  their  heart's  blood.' 

'  You  see,  madam,'  cries  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
'  you  have  your  bully  to  take  your  part ;  so, 
Isuppose,  you  will  use  your  triumph.' 

Amelia  made  no  answer:  but  still  kept 
hold  of  Booth,  who,  in  a  violent  rage,  cried 
out,  'My Amelia  triumph  over  such  a  wretch 
as  thee !  What  can  lead  thy  insolence  to 
such  presumption?  Sergeant,  I  desire  you'L 
take  tiiat  monster  out  of  the  room,  or  I  can 
not  answer  for  myself.' 

The  sergeant  was  beginnmg  to  beg 
his  wife  to  retire,  (for  he  perceived  ver- 
plamly,  that  she  had,  as  the  phrase  is,  tsikcn 
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E  mp  loo  much  that  evening,)  when  with  a 
rage  hitle  short  of  rna(hiess,  she  cried  out, — 

'•  And  (h)  you  tamely  see  )ne  insulted  in 
Buch  a  manner,  now  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, and  uj)on  a  footing  with  him  ?' 

'It  is  lucky  l()r  lis  all,  iHM'haps,' answered 
Booth,  '  that  he  is  not  my  equal.' 

'  You  lie,  sirrali,'  vsaid  Mrs.  Atkin:5on,  'lie 
is  every  way  your  equal ;  he  is  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  yourself,  and  as  much  an  ofTi- 
cer. — No,  I  retract  what  I  say — he  hath 
not  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  nor  of  a  man, 
neither — or  he  wouUl  not  bear  to  see  his 
wife  insulted.' 

'  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear,'  cries  the 
sergeant, '  to  go  witti  me  and  compose  your- 
self.' 

'  Go  with  thee,  thou  wretcli !' — cries  she, 
coking  with  the  utmost  disdain  n])on  liitn, 
— '  no,  nor  ever  speak  to  thee  more.'  t'vt 
which  words  she  burst  out  of  the  room ;  and 
the  sergeant,  without  saying  a  word,  i'o\- 
lowed  her. 

A  very  tender  and  pathetic  scene  now 
passed  between  Booth  and  his  wife,  in 
which,  when  she  was  a  Httle  composeci,  slie 
related  to  him  the  whole  story.  For,  besides 
tliat  it  was  not  possible  for  her  otherwise  to 
account  for  the  quarrel  which  he  had  seen, 
Booth  was  now  possessed  of  the  letter  that 
.ay  on  the  floor. 

Amelia  having  emptied  her  mind  to  her 
hjsband,  and  obtained  his  faithful  promise 
thst  he  would  not  resent  the  affair  to  my 
lord,  was  pretty  well  composed,  and  began 
to  relent  a  little  towards  Mrs.  Atkinson  ; 
but  Booth  was  so  highly  incensed  with  her, 
that  he  declared  he  would  leave  her  house 
the  next  morning ;  which  they  both  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  immediately  accommo- 
dated themselves  with  convenient  apart- 
iients  within  a  few  doors  of  their  friend  the 
doctor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  some  things  worthy  observation. 

Notwithstanding  the  exchange  of  his 
odgings.  Booth  did  not  iorget  to  send  an 
excuse  to  Mr.  Trent,  of  whose  conversation 
he  had  taken  a  full  surfeit  the  preceding 
evening. 

That  day  in  his  walks.  Booth  met  with 
an  old  brother-officer,  who  had  served  with 
him  at  Gibraltar,  and  was  on  half-pay  as 
wd.  as  himself.  He  had  not,  indeed,  had 
th5  fortune  of  being  broke  with  his  regi- 
n^rci ,  as  was  Booth  ;  but  had  gone  out,  as 
hey  call  it,  on  half-pay  as  a  lieutenant,  a 
-ank  to  which  he  had  risen  in  five-and-thirty 
yeara. 

This  honest  gentleman,  after  some  dis- 
course with  Booth,  desired  him  to  lend  him 
half  a  crown ;  which  he  assured  him  he 
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would  ar.h fully  pay  the  next  day,  when  frc 

was  to  receive  some  money  for  liis  sister 
This  sister  was  tlie  widow  of  an  officer  tfiat 
had  been  killed  in  the  sea-service  ;  and  sh«f 
and  her  brother  lived  together  on  their  joint 
stock,  out  of  which  they  maintained  likewise 
an  old  mother,  and  two  of  the  sister's  clui- 
dren,  the  eldest  of  which  was  about  n'uie 
years  old.  '  You  must  know,'  said  the  old 
lieutenant,  '  I  have  been  disappointed  this 
morning  by  an  old  scoundrel,  who  wanted 
fifteen  ])er  cent,  for  advancing  my  si&ter's 
pension ;  but  I  have  now  got  an  lionest  fel- 
low, who  hath  promised  it  me  to-morrow, 
at  ten  per  cent.' 

'  And  enough,  too,  of  all  conscience,'  cries 
Booth. 

'  Why,  indeed,  I  think  so,  too,'  answerer 
the  other ;  '  considering  it  is  sure  to  he  paid 
one  time  or  other.  To  say  the  truth,  it  ia 
a  little  hard  the  goTernment  doth  not  pny 
those  pensions  better ;  for  my  sister's  hath 
been  due  almost  these  two  years ;  that  is 
my  way  of  thinking.' 

Booth  answered,  he  was  ashamed  to  re- 
fuse him  such  a  sum  ;  '  But,  upon  my  soul,' 
said  he,  'I  have  not  a  single  halfpenny  in 
my  pocket;  for  I  am  in  a  woir-e  condition, 
if  possible,  than  yourself;  for  I  have  lost  all 
my  money,  and,  what  is  worse,  I  owe  Mr. 
Trent,  whom  you  remember  at  Gibraltar, 
fifty  pounds.' 

'  Remember  him !  yes,  d — n  him,  I  re- 
member him  very  well,'  cries  the  old  gen- 
tleman, '  though  he  will  not  remember  me. 
He  is  grown  so  great  now,  that  he  will  not 
speak  to  his  old  acquaintance ;  and  yet  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  be  great  ir. 
such  a  manner.' 

'  What  manner  do  you  mean  <"'  cries 
Booth,  a  little  eagerly. 

'  Wh}'',  by  pimping,'  answered  the  other 

'  he  is  a  pimp  in  ordinary  to  my  lord  

who  keeps  his  family  ;  or  how  the  devil  he 
lives  else  I  don't  know;  for  his  pbce  is  not 
worth  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  he 
and  his  wife  spend  a  thousand  at  least.  But 
she  keeps  an  assembly,  \sdiich,  I  believe,  il 
you  was  to  call  a  bawdy-house,  you  would 
not  inisname  it.  But  d — n  me,  if  I  had  not 
rather  be  an  honest  man,  and  walk  on  foot, 
with  holes  in  my  shoes,  as  I  do  now,  or  go 
wntliout  a  dinner,  as  I  and  all  my  family  will 
to-day,  than  ride  in  a  chariot,  and  feast  by 
such  means.  I  am  honest  Bob  Bound, 
and  always  will  be ;  that's  my  way  of  think- 
ing; and  there's  no  man  shall  call  me  other- 
wise ;  for  if  he  doth,  I  will  knock  him  down 
for  a  lying  rascal;  that  is  my  way  ol 
thinking.* 

'And  a  very  good  way  of  thinking,  too.' 
cries  Booth.  '  However,  you  shall  not  want 
a  dinner  to-day ;  for  if  you  will  go  home 
with  me,  I  will  lend  you  a  crown  with  '\. 
my  heart.' 
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*  Lookee,'  said  the  old  man,  '  if  it  will  be 
any  wise  inconvenient  to  you,  I  will  not 
luive  it;  fcr  I  will  never  rob  another  num 
of  l\is  dinner,  to  eat  niyseli' — that  is  my  way 
c/f  ihinkinn;.' 

'  Pooh,'  said  Booth,  '  never  mention  such 
a  trifle  twice  between  you  and  me.  Besides, 
YOU  say  you  can  pay  it  me  to-morrow ;  an-d 
1  promise  you  that  ^vill  be  the  same  thing.' 

They  then  walked  together  to  B(X)th's 
lodgings,  where  Booth,  from  Amelia's  pock- 
et, gave  his  I'riend  double  the  little  sum  he 
had  asked.  Upon  whicli,  the  old  gentleman 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and,  repeat- 
ing his  intentions  of  paying  him  the  next 
day,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  butcher's, 
whence  he  carried  oif  a  le^  of  mutton,  to  a 
family  that  had  lately  kept  Lent  without  any 
religious  merit. 

When  he  was  gone,  Amelia  asked  her 
husband  who  that  old  gentleman  was? 
Booth  answered,  he  was  one  of  the  scandals 
of  his  country.  That  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough had,  about  thirty  years  before, 
made  him  an  ensign  from  a  private  man, 
for  very  particular  merit;  and  that  he  had, 
not  long  since,  gone  out  of  the  army  with  a 
broken  heart,  u})on  having  several  boys  put 
over  his  head.  He  then  gave  her  an  account 
of  his  family,  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
old  gentleman  in  their  way  to  his  house, 
and  with  which  we  have  already,  in  a  con- 
cise manner,  acquainted  the  reader. 

'  Good  Heavens  I'  cries  Amelia,  '  wdiat- 
are  our  great  men  made  of?  Are  they,  in 
reality,  a  distinct  species  from  the  rest  of 
mankind?     Are  they  born  without  hearts?' 

'  One  would,  indeed,  sometimes,'  cries 
Booth,  '  be  inclined  to  think  so.  In  truth, 
they  have  no  perfect  idea  of  those  common 
distresses  of  mankind,  which  are  far  removed 
from  their  own  sphere.  Compassion,  if 
thoroughly  examined,  will,  I  believe,  appear 
to  be  the  fellow-feeling  only  of  men  of  the 
game  rank  and  degree  of  life,  for  one  an- 
other, on  account  of  the  evils  to  which  they 
f liemselves  are  liable.     Our  sensations  are. 


I  am  afraid,  very  cold  towiirds  those  whfi 
are  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  whosrf^ 
calamities  can  consequently  never  reach  us.' 

'  1  remember,'  cries  Amelia,  '  a  senlirneni 
of  Dr.  Harrison's,  which  he  told  me  was  in 
some  Latin  hook ;  /  am  a  man  myself,  and 
my  heart  is  interested  in  whatever  can  bejal 
the  rest  of  mankind.  This  is  the  sentiment 
of  a  good  man,  and  whoever  thinks  other- 
wise is  a  bad  one.' 

'  J  have  ol'ten  told  you,  my  dear  Emily/ 
cries  booth,  '  that  all  men,  as  well  the  beet 
as  the  worst,  act  alike  from  the  principle  ol 
self-love.  Where  benevolence,  therefore, 
is  the  uppermost  passion,  self-love  directs 
you  to  gratify  it- by  doing  good,  and  by  re- 
heving  the  distresses  of  others;  for  they  are 
then,  in  reality,  your  own.  But  where  am- 
bition, avarice,  pride,  or  any  other  passio^' 
governs  the  man,  and  keeps  his  benevolence; 
down,  the  miseries  of  all  other  men  afiect 
him  no  more  than  they  would  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  And  thus  the  man  and  liis  statue 
have  often  the  same  degree  of  feeling  or 
compassion.' 

'  I  have  often  wished,  my  dear,'  crierj 
Amelia,  '  to  hear  you  converse  w.lh  Dr. 
Harrison  on  this  subject ;  for  lam  sure  he 
v.'ould  convince  you,  though  I  can't,  that 
there  are  really  such  thhigs  as  religion  and 
virtue.' 

This  was  not  the  first  hint  of  this  kind 
which  Amelia  had  given ;  for  she  sometimes 
apprehended  from  his  discourse  that  he  was 
little  better  than  an  atheist :  a  considera- 
tion which  did  not  diminish  her  affection 
for  him,  but  gave  her  great  uneasiness. 
On  all  such  occasions,  Booth  immediate.^ 
turned  the  discourse  to  some  otiier  subject ; 
for  though  he  liad  in  other  points  a  great 
opinion  of  his  wife's  capacity ;  yet  as  a  di- 
vine or  a  philosopher  he  did  not  hold  her  in 
a  very  respectable  light,  nor  did  he  lay  any 
great  slress  on  her  sentiments  in  such  mat 
ters.  He  now,  therefore,  gave  a  speedv 
turn  to  the  conversation,  and  began  to  tala 
of  aflairs  below  the  dignity  of  this  history 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  a  very  polite  scene, 

We  will  now  look  back  to  som«  per^*.:- 
a^es,  who  though  not  the  principal  charac- 
lers  in  this  history,  have  yet  made  too  con- 
siderable a  figure  in  it  lo  be  abruptly  drop- 
ped. And  these  are  -Colonel  James  and  his 
Indv 


This  fond  coup.e  never  met  tilidinnc  the 
day  after  the  masquerade,  when  they  hap 
pened  to  be  alone  torrether  in  an  antichamber 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  company 

The  conversation  began  Avith  the  colonel'a 
saying,  '  I  hope,  madam,  you  got  no  cold 
last  night  at  the  masquerade.'     To  whick 
the  lady  answered  by  much  ihe  same  que« 
tion. 
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They  llii'n  r?al  tofrethcr  lu-ar  five  mii\uti's 
rrlthout  opiMiiii'j:  tlicir  mouths  to  (.'iicli  other. 
At  last  JNIrs.  James  said,  'Pray,  sir,  who 
was  lliat  nias(|U(:'  with  you  in  the  dress  ol'a 
Bhophcrdess  ?  How  could  you  expose  your- 
self by  walkiniT  with  such  a  trollop  in  pub- 
lic;  for  certainly  no  woman  of  any  li<_':ure 
wouKl  a;)[)ear  there  in  such  a  dress.  Von 
know,  Mr.  James,  I  never  interfere  with 
yotir  affairs  ;  but  1  would^  metiiinks,  for  my 
own  sake,  if  I  was  you,  preserve  a  little  de- 
cencv  in  the  face  of  the  world.' 

'  Opou  my  word,'  said  James,  'I  do  not 
know  whom  you  mean.  A  woman  in  sucii 
a  dress  might  speak  to  me  lor  aught  I  know. 
— A  thousand  people  speak  to  me  at  a  mas- 
querade. But  I  promise  you  I  spoke  to  no 
woman  acquaintance  there  that  I  know  of 
— Indeed,  1  now  recollect  there  was  a  wo- 
man in  a  dress  of  a  shepherdess;  and  there 
was  another  awkward  thing  in  a  blue  do- 
mino that  plagued  me  a  little,  hut  I  soon  got 
rid  of  them.' 

'  And  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the 
lady  in  the  blue  domino  neither?' 

'  Not  I,  I  assure  you,'  said  James.  '  But 
pray,  why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions  ? 
Lt  looks  so  like  jealousy.' 

'  Jealousy !'  cries  she, '  I  jealous  !  no,  Mr. 
James,  I  shall  never  be  jealous,  I  promise 
you,  especially  of  the  lady  in  the  blue  do- 
mino ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  she  despises 
you  of  all  human  race.' 

'I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,'  said  James, ^ 
'  for  I  never  saw  such  a  tall  awkward  mon- 
ster in  my  Hfe.' 

'  That  is  a  very  cruel  way  of  telling  me 
you  knew  me.' — 

'  You,  madam,'  said  James,  '  you  was  in 
a  black  domino.' 

'It  is  not  so  unusual  a  thing,  I  believe, 
you  yourself  know,  to  change  dresses  — I 
own  I  did  it  to  discover  some  of  your  tricks. 
I  did  not  think  you  could  have  distinguished 
the  tall  awkward  monster  so  well.' 

'  Upon  my  soul,'  said  James, '  if  it  was 
you,  I  did  not  even  suspect  it ;  so  you  ought 
not  to  be  offended  at  v/hat  I  have  said  iir- 
norantiy. 

'.'fi'leed,  sir,'  cries  she,  *you  cannot  of- 
fend me  by  any  t!ung  you  can  say  to  my 
face — no,  by  my  soul,  I  despise  you  too 
much.  But  I  wish,  Mr.  James,  you  would 
net  make  me  the  subject  of  your  conversa- 
tion amongst  your  wenches.  I  desire  I  may 
n.ot  be  afraid  of  meeting  them  for  fear  of 
their  insults ;  that  I  may  not  be  told  by  a 
dirty  trollop,  you  make  me  the  subject  of 
vour  wit  amongst  them,  of  which,  it  seems, 
I  am  tlie  fivourite  topic.  Though  you  have 
marned  a  tall  awkward  monster^  Mr.  James, 
I  think  she  hath  a  right  to  be  treated  as 
your  wife,  with  respect  at  least. — Indeed,  I 
wiall  never  require  any  more  ;  indeed,  Mr.  i 


Jauics,  I  never  shall  --I  tl.ink  a  wife   hath 
a  tith;  to  that.' 

'  Who  told  you  thi;),  madam?'  said  James. 

'  Your  slut,'  said  she,  'your  wench,  your 
shepherdess.' 

'  By  all  that's  sacred  !'  cries  James, '  I  do 
not  know  who  the  shephenh'ss  wio.' 

'  iiy  all  that's  sacred,  then!'  says  uhe,  'she 
told  me  so — and  I  am  convinced  she  told  me 
truth. — But  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  defy- 
ing it;  for  that  is  equally  consistent  with 
honour  as  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  to  a 
wife  who  is  a  gentlewoman. — 1  hope  you 
will  allow  me  that,  sir — Because  1  l;ad  not 
quite  so  great  a  fortune,  1  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  beneath  you,  or  that  you  did  me 
any  honour  in  marrying  me.  I  am  come  of 
as  good  a  family  as  yourself,  Mr.  James; 
and  if  my  brother  knew  how  you  treated 
me,  lie  would  not  bear  it.' 

'  Do  you  threaten  me  with  your  brother, 
madam  ?'  said  James. 

'I  will  not  be  ill  treated,  sir,'  answered  she, 

'  Nor  I  neither,  madam,'  cries  he;  'and 
therefore  I  desire  you  will  prepare  to  go  inti 
the  country  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  said  she,  '  I  shall  not.' 

'  By  Heavens  !    madam,  but  you  shall 
answered  he  :  '  I  will  have  my  coach  at  the 
door  to-morrow  morning  by  seven  ;  and  you 
shall  either  go  into  it  or  be  carried.' 

'  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  in  earnest,'  said 
she. 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  answered  he, '  but  1  am 
in  earnest,  and  resolved ;  and  into  the  coun- 
try you  go  to-morrow.' 

'13ut  why  into  the  country,'  said  she, '  Mr. 
James  ?  Why  will  you  be  so  barbarous  to 
deny  me  the  pleasures  of  the  town  ?' 

'  Because  you  interfere  with  my  piea^ 
sures,'  cried  James  :  '  which  I  have  told  you 
lono;  ai:ro  I  would  not  submit  to.  It  is  enouo^h 
for  fond  couples  to  have  these  scenes  to 
gether.  I  thought  we  had  been  upon  a  bet 
ter  footing,  and  had  cared  too  little  for  each 
other  to  become  mutual  plagues.  I  thought 
you  had  been  satisfied  with  the  full  liberty 
of  doing  what  you  pleased.' 

'  So  I  am  ;  I  defy  you  to  say  I  have  ever 
given  you  any  uneasiness.' 

'  How !'  cries  he,  '  have  you  not  just  now 
upbraided  me  with  what  you  heard  at  the 
masquerade  ?' 

'  I  own,'  said  she,  '  to  be  insulted  by  such 
a  creature  to  my  face,  stung  me  to  the  soul. 
I  must  have  had  no  spirit  to  bear  the  insults 
of  such  an  animal.  Nay,  she  spoke  of  you 
with  equal  contempt.  Whoever  she  is,  I 
promise  you  Mr.  Booth  is  her  favourite, 
But,  indeed,  she  is  unworthy  any  one's  re 
gard;  for  she  behaved  Jike  an  arrant  dra 
goon.' 

'  Hang  her,'  cries  the  colonel,  *  kiio^* 
nothinir  of  her.' 
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'Well,  but,  Mr.  James — I  am  sure  you 
will  not  send  me  into  the  country.  Indeed, 
,  will  not  go  into  the  country.' 

'  If  you  was  a  reasonable  woman,'  cries 
James,  '  perhaps  I  should  not  desire  it. — 
And  on  one  consideration ' 

'  Come,  name  your  consideration,' said  she. 

'  Let  me  lirst  experience  your  discern- 
ment,' said  he — '  Come,  Molly,  let  me  try 
your  judgment.  Can  you  guess  at  any 
woman  of  your  actjuaintance  that  I  like?' 

'Sure,' said  she, 'it  cannot  he  Mrs.  Booth!' 

'  And  why  not  Mrs.  Booth  ?'  answered  he. 
'  Is  she  not  the  first  woman  in  the  world  ?' 

'  Very  far  from  it,'  replied  she,  '  in  my 
opinion.' 

'  Pray,  what  faults,'  said  lie,  '  can  you 
find  in  her  V 

'  In  the  first  place,'  cries  Mrs.  James, 
'  her  eyes  are  too  large  ;  and  she  hath  a 
look  with  them  that  I  don't  know  how  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  I  know  I  don't  like  it.  Then 
her  eyebrows  are  too  large  ;  therefore,  in- 
deed, she  doth  all  in  her  potver  to  remedy 
this  with  her  pincers ;  for  if  it  was  not  for 
those,  her  eyebrows  would  be  preposterous. 
— Then  her  nose,  as  well  proportioned  as  it 
is,  has  a  visible  scar  on  one  side. — Her  neck 
likewise  is  too  protuberant  for  the  genteel 
size,  especially  as  she  laces  herself;  for  no 
woman,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  genteel,  who  is 
not  entirely  fiat  before.  And  lastly,  slie  is 
botli  too  short  and  too  tall. — Well,  you  may 
.augh,  Mr.  James,  I  know  what  I  mean, 
though  I  canaot  well  express  it, — I  mean, 
that  she  is  too  tall  for  a  pretty  woman,  and 
too  short  for  a  fine  woman. — There  is  sucli 
a  thing  as  a  kind  of  insipid  medium — a  kind 
of  something  that  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
another..  I  know  not  how  to  express  it 
more  clearly  ;  but  when  I  say  such  a  one  is 
a  pretty  woman,  a  pretty  thing,  a  pretty 
creature,  you  know  very  well  I  mean  a  little 
woman ;  and  when  I  say  such  a  one  is  a 
very  fine  Avoman,  a  very  fine  person  of  a 
woman,  to  be  sure  I  must  mean  a  tall  wo- 
man. Now  a  woman  that  is  between 
both,  is  certainly  neither  the  one  nor  tlie 
other.' 

'Well,  I  own,'  said  he,  'you  have  explain- 
ed yourself  with  great  dexterity :  but,  with 
all  these  imperfections,  I  cannot  help  liking 
her.' 

'  That  you  need  not  tell  me,  Mr.  James,' 
answered  the  lady  ;  '  for  that  I  knew  before 
you  desired  me  to  invite  her  to  your  house. 
And  nevertheless,  did  not  I,  like  an  obedient 
wile,  comply  with  your  desires .''  did  I  make 
any  objection  to  the  party  you  proposed  for 
tne  masquerade,  though  I  knew  very  well 
your  motive.''  what  can  the  best  of  wives 
do  more .'  to  procure  you  success,  is  not  in 
my  power;  and,  if  I  may  give  you  my 
•pinion,  I  believe  y^u  never  will  succeed 
Kith  her ' 


'  Is  lier  virtue  so  very  hnpregnabla '''  said 
he,  with  a  sneer. 

'  Her  virtue,'  answered  Mrs.  James,  'hath 
the  best  guard  in  the  world,  which  is,  a  mo* 
violent  love  for  her  hushana.' 

'  All  pretence  and  afiectation,'  cries  the 
colonel.  '  It  is  iiT  possible  she  nhould  have 
so  little  taste,  or,  indeed,  so  little  delicacvj 
as  to  like  such  a  fellow.' 

'  Nay,  I  do  not  much  like  him  myself,'  said 
she. — '  He  is  not  indeed  at  all  such  a  sortoj 
a  man  as  I  should  like ;  but  I  thought  he 
had  been  generally  allowed  to  be  handsome.' 

'  He  handsome !'  cries  James.  '  What, 
with  a  nose  like  the  proboscis  of  an  ele- 
phant, with  the  shoulders  of  a  porter  and 
the  legs  of  a  chairman.''  The  lellow  hao-not 
in  the  least  the  look  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
one  would  rather  think  he  had  followed  a 
plough  than  the  camp  all  his  lile.' 

'  Nay,  now  I  protest,'  said  she,  'I  think 
you  do  him  injustice.  He  is  genteel  enough, 
in  my  opinion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  be  is  not 
quite  of  the  most  delicate  make  ;  but  what- 
ever he  is,  I  am  convinced  she  thinks  him 
the  finest  man  in  the  world.' 

'  I  cannot  believe  it,'  answered  he,  pee 
vishly — '  But  will  you  invite  her  to  dinner 
here  to-morrow?' 

'  With  all  my  heart,  and  as  often  as  you 
please,'  answered  she. — '  But  I  have  some 
tiivours  to  ask  of  you. — First,  I  must  htzr 
no  more  of  going  out  of  town  till  I  please.* 

'  Very  well,'  cries  he. 

'In  the  next  place,'  said  she,  'I  must 
have  two  hundred  guineas  within  these Ip>g 
or  three  days.' 

'  Well,  I  agree  to  that  too,'  answered  l.e 

'  And  when  I  do  go  out  of  town,  I  go  to 
Tunbridge — I  insist  upon  that ;  and  from 
Tunbridge  I  go  to  Bath — positively  to  Bath. 
And  I  promise  you  faithfully  I  will  do  all  iiv 
my  power  to  carry  Mrs.  Booth  with  me.' 

'  On  that  condition,'  answered  he, '  I  pro 
mise  you,  you  shall  go  wherever  you  please. 
— And  to  show  you,  I  will  even  prevent 
your  wishes  by  my  generosity,  as  soon  as  1 
receive  the  five  thousand  pounds,  which  1 
am  going  to  take  up  on  one  of  n^y  estates, 
you  ahali  liave  two  hundred  more.' 

She  thanked  liim  with  a  low  courtesy ; 
and  he  was  in  such  good  humour  that  he 
ofi'ered  to  kiss  her.  To  this  kiss  she  coldly 
turned  her  cheek — and  then  flirting  her  fan, 
said — 'Mr.  James,  there  is  one  thing  I  for- 
got to  mention  to  you — I  think  you  intendec 
to  get  a  commission  in  some  regiment  abr.iad 
for  this  young  man. — Now,  if  you  would 
take  my  advice,  I  know  this  will  not  oblige 
his  wile  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  positive  she  re- 
solves to  go  with  him. — But  if  you  can  pro- 
vide for  him  in  some  regiment  at  home,  I 
know  she  will  dearly  love  you  for  it;  and 
when  lie  is  ordered  tr  quarters,  3he  will  be 
left  behind — and  YorkshJiO  o^  Srctlund,  1 
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think,  is  as  goi)d  a  distance  as  either  of  tlie 
.ndies.' 

•  Well.  I  will  (It)  what,  I  can,'  answered 
James;  '  l»ut.  I  cannot  a.sk  any  thino-yct; 
or  1  <_rot  two  places  of  a  hunciied  a  year  each 
tor  two  ol"  my  tbotmen,  witiiin  tliis  fort- 
night.' 

At  this  instant,  a  violent  knock  at  the  door 
sij^nified  the  arrivalof  their  company ;  upon 
wliicli,  hoth  inishand  and  wife  put  on  their 
best  looks  to  receive  the  guests  ;  and,  from 
their  behaviour  to  each  otlier  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  a  stranger  might  have  concluded 
he  liad  been  in  company  with  the  fondest 
;ouple  in  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Matters  political. 

Before  we  return  to  Booth,  Ave  will  re- 
late a  scene  in  which  Dr.  Harrison  was  con- 
cerned. 

This  good  man,  while  in  the  country, 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
nobleman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  whom  he 
knew  to  have  v^ery  considerable  mterest  with 
the  ministers  at  that  time. 

The  doctor,  wiio  was  very  well  known  to 
this  nobleman,  took  this  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing him  a  visit.,  in.  order  to  recommend  poor 
Booth  to  his  favour.  Nor  did  he  much  doubt 
of  his  success,  the  favour  lie  was  to  ask 
being  a  very  small  one,  and  to  which  he 
thought  the  service  of  Booth  gave  him  so 
just  a  title. 

The  doctor's  name  soon  gained  him  an 
admission  to  the  presence  of  this  great  man, 
who,  indeed,  received  him  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  politeness ;  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
from  any  parti-cular  regard  to  the  sacred 
function,  nor  from  any  respect  to  the  doc- 
tor's personal  merit,  as  from  some  consider- 
ations which  the  reader  v/ill  perhaps  guess 
anon.  After  many  ceremonials,  and  some 
previous  discourse  on  diilerent  subjects,  the 
doctor  opened  the  business,  and  told  the 
great  man,  that  he  was  come  to  him  to  so- 
licit a  favour  for  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was 
now  on  lialf-pay.  '  All  the  favour  I  ask,  my 
lord,'  said  he,  '  is,  that  this  gentleman  may 
be  a^ain  admitted  ad  eundern.  I  am  con- 
vinced your  lordship  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  think  I  would  not  ask  for  a  worthless 
person ;  but,  indeed,  the  young  man  I  mean, 
natli  ^■ery  extraordinary  merit.  He  was  at 
ti"»iC  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  he  behaved 
\n'':(i  c'istinguished  brav  ry;  and  was  dan- 
gerociy  wctuuded  at  two  several  times  in 
tlie  service  of  his  country.  I  will  add,  that 
he  is  at  present  in  great  necessity,  and  hath 
a  wile  and  several  children,  for  whom  he 
ha,t}\  ro  other  means  of  providing ;  and,  if 
It  vv  !i  ecoa\mend  h  m  farther  to  vour  lord- 
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ship's  favour,  his  wife,  I  "itelieve,  is  one  o 
the  best  and  worthiest  of  all  her  sex.' 

'  As  to  that,  my  dear  doctor,'  cries  the 
nobleman,  '  I  shall  make  no  <ioui)t.  Indeed, 
any  service  I  shall  do  the  gentleman,  will  be 
upon  your  account.  As  to  necessity,  it  is 
the  plea  of  so  many,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  them  all. — And  with  regard  to  the 
personal  merit  of  these  inferior  oHicers,  I 
believe  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  very 
little  regarded.  But  if  you  recommend  him, 
let  the  person  be  what  he  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  done;  for  I  knov/  it  is  in 
your  power  at  present  to  ask  for  a  greater 
matter  than  this.' 

'I  depend  entirely  upon  your  lordship,' 
answered  the  doctor. 

'  Indeed,  my  worthy  friend,'  replied  the 
lord,  '  I  will  not  take  a  merit  to  myself, 
which  will  so  little  belong  to  me.  You  are 
to  depend  on  yourself.  It  falls  out  very 
luckily,  too,  at  this  time,  when  you  have  it 
in  your  power  so  greatly  to  oblige  us.' 

'  What,  my  lord,  is  in  my  power."  criea 
the  doctor. 

•  You  Gertalnly  know,'  answered  hia 
lordship,  '  how  hard  Colonel  Trorapington 
is  run  at  your  town,  in  the  election  of  a 
mayor ;  they  tell  me  it  will  be  a  very  near 
thing,  unless  you  join  us.  But  we  know  it 
is  in  your  power  to  do  the  business,  and  turn 
the  scale.  I  heard  your  name  mentionea 
the  other  day  on  that  account ;  and  I  know 
you  may  have  any  thing  in  reason,  if  you 
will  give  us  your  interest.' 

'  Sure,  my  lord,'  cries  the  doctor,  *  you 
are  not  in  earnest  in  asking  my  interest  for 
the  colonel  V 

'  Indeed,  I  am,'  answered  the  peer ;  '  whj 
should  you  doubt  it  ?' 

'  For  many  reasons,'  answered  the  doc- 
tor. '  First,  I  am  an  old  friend  and  ac 
quaintance  of  Mr.  Fairfield,  as  your  lord 
ship,  I  believe,  very  w^el!  knows.  The  little 
interest,  therefore,  that  I  have,  you  may  be 
assured,  will  go  in  his  favour.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  concern  myself  deeply  in  these  aflairs ; 
for  I  do  not  think  it  becomes  my  cloth  so 
to  do.  But  as  far  as  I  think  it  decent  to 
interest  myself,  it  will  certainly  be  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Fairfield.  Indeed,  I  should  do 
so,  if  I  was  acquainted  with  both  the  gen 
tlemen,  only  by  reputation ;  the  one  being 
a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  a  very  large 
estate,  a  very  sober  and  sensible  man,  ol 
known  probity  and  attachment  to  the  true 
interest  of  his  country.  The  other  is  a 
mere  stranger,  a  boy,  a  soldier  of  tbrtune, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  from  the  httie 
conversation  I  had  with  him,  of  a  very 
shallow  capacity,  and  no  education.' 

'  No  education,  m.y  dear  frieid  !'  cries  the 
nobleman,  '  why  he  has  been  educated  ic 
half  the  courts  in  Europe.' 

'  Perhaps  so,  my  lord,'  answered  tlie  doc 
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tv;  but  I  shall  always  he  so  great  a 
po^lanl  as  to  call  a  man  of  no  learning,  a 
man  of  no  education.  And  from  my  own 
knowledge,  I  can  aver,  ihat  I  am  persuaded 
ifiere  is  scarce  a  f()ot  soldier  in  the  army 
who  is  more  illiterate  tian  the  colonel.' 

'  Why,  as  to  Latin  and  Greek,  you  know,' 
replied  the  lord, '  they  are  not  much  required 
ni  the  army.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  said  the  doctor.  '  Then 
let  such  persons  keep  their  own  profession. 
It  is  a  verv  low  civil  capacity,  indeed,  for 
which  an  illiterate  man  can  be  qualified. 
And  to  speak  a  plain  truth,  if  your  lordship 
is  a  friend  to  the  colonel,  you  would  do  well 
to  advise  mm  to  oeci'ine  an  attempt,  in  which 
I  Hm  certain  he  hath  no  probability  of  suc- 
ccbb.'' 

'Well,  sir,'  said  the  lord,  'if  you  are 
resolved  against  us,  I  must  deal  as  freely 
with  you,  and  tell  you  plainly  I  cannot  serve 
you  in  your  afl'air.  Nay,  it  will  be  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  to  hold  my  tongue  ;  for  if  I 
should  mention  his  name  with  your  recom- 
mendation, after  what  you  have  said,  he 
would  perhaps  never  get  provided  for  as 
lon^  as  he  lives.' 

'Is  his  own  merit,  then,  my  lord,  no  re- 
commendation ?'  cries  the  doctor. 

'  My  dear,  dear  sir,'  cries  the  other,  'what 
is  the  merit  of  a  subaltern  officer  ?' 

'  Surely,  my  lord,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  it  is 
the  merit  which  should  recommend  him  to 
the  post  of  a  subaltern  officer.  And  it  is 
a  merit  which  will  hereafter  qualify  him  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  higher  capacity.  And 
I  do  assure  you  of  this  young  man,  that  he 
hath  not  only  a  good  heart,  but  a  good  head 
loo.  And  1  have  been  told  by  those  who 
are  judges,  that  he  is,  lor  his  age,  an  excel- 
lent officer.' 

'  Very  ])robal)ly !'  cries  my  lord,  *  and 
there  are  abundance  with  the  same  merit, 
and  the  same  qualifications,  who  w^ant  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
families.' 

'It  is  an  infamous  scandal  on  the  nation,' 
cries  the  doctor  ;  '  and  I  am  heartily  sorry 
it  can  be  said  even  with  a  colour  of  truth.' 

'  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?'  says  the  peer. 
'  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  provide  for 
all  men  of  merit?' 

'  Yes,  surely  do  I,'  says  the  doctor,  '  and 
very  easily  too.' 

'  How,  pray  ?' — cries  the  lord — '  Upon 
my  word,  1  shall  be  glad  to  know.' 

•  Only  by  not  providing  for  those  who 
ha 'c  none — The  men  of  merit  in  any  capa- 
city are  not,  I  am  afraid,  so  extremely 
numerous,  that  we  need  starve  any  of  them, 
unless  we  wickedly  suffer  a  set  of  worthless 
fellows  to  sat  their  bread.' 

'  This  is  all  mere  Utjpia,'  cries  his  lord- 
Rhip ;  'thd  chimerical  system  of  Plato's 
touinion  vta  th  with  which  we  amusod  our- 


selves at  the  university  :  politics  which  ar» 
inconsistent  with  the  state  of  human  alliairs. 

'  Sure,  my  lord,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  we 
have  read  of  states  where  such  doctrines 
have  been  put  in  practice.  What  is  yoa^ 
lordship's  opinion  of  Rome  in  the  earae: 
ages  of  the  commonwealth,  of  Sparta,  aad 
even  of  Athens  itself,  in  some  periods  ot  iXa 
history  ?' 

'  Indeed,  doctor,'  cries  the  lord,  '  all  these 
notions  are  obsolete,  and  long  since  explod- 
ed. To  apply  maxims  of  govermnent, 
drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories, 
to  this  nation,  is  absurd  and  impossible. 
But  if  you  will  have  Roman  examples,  fetch 
them  from  those  times  of  the  republic  that 
were  most  like  our  own.  Do  you  not  know, 
doctor,  that  this  is  as  corrupt  a  nation  as 
ever  existed  under  the  sun?  And  would 
you  think  of  governing  such  a  people  by  the 
strict  principles  of  honesty  and  morality?' 

'  It'  it  be  so  corrupt,'  said  the  doctor,  '  I 
think  it  is  high  time  to  amend  it;  or  else, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  Roman  and  British 
liberty  will  have  the  same  late ;  ior  corrup- 
tion in  the  body  politic  as  naturally  tends  to 
dissolution  as  in  the  natural  body.' 

'  I  thank  you  lor  your  simile,'  cries  my 
lord  ;  '  for  in  the  natural  body,  I  believe  you 
will  allow,  there  is  the  season  of  youth,  the 
season  of  manhood,  and  the  season  of  old 
age;  and  that,  when  the  last  of  these  ai- 
rives,  it  Avill  be  an  impossible  attempt,  by 
all  the  means  of  art,  to  restore  the  body 
aijain  to  its  youth,  or  to  the  vigour  of  its 
middle  age.  i  he  same  periods  happen  tb 
every  great  kingdom.  In  its  youth  it  rise;, 
by  arts  and  arms  to  power  and  prosperity. 
This  it  enjoys  and  flourishes  with  a  while  ; 
and  then  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  vigour 
of  its  age,  enriched  at  home  with  all  the 
emoluments  and  blessings  of  peace,  and  for- 
midable abroad  with  all  the  terrors  of  war. 
At  length  this  very  prosperity  introduces 
corruption  ;  and  then  comes  on  its  old  age. 
Virtue  and  learning,  art  and  industry,  decay 
by  degrees.  The  people  sink  into  sloth,  and 
luxury,  and  prostitution.  It  is  enervated  at 
home,  becomes  contemptible  abroad ;  and 
such  indeed  is  its  misery  and  wretchedness, 
that  it  resembles  a  man  in  the  last  decrer^tl 
stage  of  life,  who  looks  with  unconcern  at 
his  approaching  dissolution.' 

'  This  is  a  melancholy  picture,  iT.decfl,' 
cries  the  doctor;  'and  if  the  latter  \^art  of  it 
can  be  applied  to  our  case,  I  see  n-'.ching  but 
religion,  which  would  have  presented  this 
decrepid  state  of  the  constitution,  should 
prevent  a  man  of  spirit  from  hanging  himself 
out  of  the  way  of  so  wretched  a  coiitem- 
plation.' 

'  Why  so  ?'  said  the  peer  ;  '  why  /iantj 
myself,  doctor  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser, 
think  you,  to  make  the  best  of  your  time 
and  the  most  you  can,  in  sixh  a  r.atioQ '' 
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*  And  is  roliirion  then  to  be  real\y  laid  out 
of  the  question?'  cries  tiie  doctor. 

'If  1  am  to  sj)eak  my  own  oj)inioii,  sir,' 
answered  tlie  peer, '  you  know  I  shall  answer 
in  the  nosjative.  But  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  to  Ixi  told,  that  the 
conduct  of  j^oliticians  is  not  fbrmjd  upon  the 
pr:nci})lcs  of  relij^ion.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'  cries  the  doctor; 
'  but  I  will  talk  to  them  then  of  honour  and 
lionesly;  this  is  a  language  which,  I  hoi)e, 
they  will  at  least  pretend  to  understand. 
Now,  to  deny  a  ma»\  the  i)referment  which 
he  merits,  and  to  s^ve  it  to  another  man, 
who  doth  not  merrt  it,  is  a  manifest  act  of 
injustice;  and  is,  consequently,  inconsistent 
with  both  honour  and  honesty.  Nor  is  it 
only  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  man  himself, 
but  to  the  public,  for  whose  good  principally 
all  public  olhces  are,  or  ought  to  be  insti- 
tuted. Now,  this  good  can  never  be  com- 
pleted, nor  obtained,  but  by  employing  all 
persons  according  to  their  capacities. — 
Wherever  true  merit  is  liable  to  be  super- 
seded by  favour  and  pariiality,  and  men  are 
intrusted  with  offices,  without  any  regard 
to  capacity  or  integrity,  the  affairs  of  that 
state  will  always  be  in  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion. Such,  as  Livy  tells  us,  was  the  state 
of  Capua,  a  little  before  its  final  destruction ; 
and  the  consequence  yo-tir  lordship  well 
ku'^ws.  But,  my  lord,  there  is  another  mis- 
chief which  attends  this  kind  of  injustice ; 
and  that  is,  it  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  all  virtue  and  all  ability  among  the 
pc;ople,  by  taking  away  all  that  encourage- 
ment and  incentive,  which  should  promote 
emulation,  and  raise  men  to  aim  at  excelling 
in  any  art,  science,  or  profession.  Nor  can 
any  thing,  my  lord,  contribute  more  to  ren- 
der a  nation  contemptible  among  its  neigh- 
bours; for  what  opinion  can  other  countries 
have  of  the  councils,  or  what  terror  can 
they  conceive  of  the  arms  of  such  a  people? 
And  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  avoiding 
this  error,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  carried  the 
reputation  of  England  higher  than  it  ever 
was  at  any  other  time.  I  will  add  only  one 
argument  more,  and  that  is  founded  on  the 
most  narrow  and  selfish  system  of  politics ; 
and  this  is,  that  such  a  conduct  is  sure  to 
create  universal  discontent  and  grumbling 
at  home ;  for  nothing  can  bring  men  to  rest 
satisfied,  when  they  see  others  preferred  to 
them,  but  an  opinion  that  they  deserve  that 
elevation  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
*^ia  country  ever  produced,  observes, 

One  worthless  man,  that  gains  what  he  pretends, 
Disgusts  a  thousand  unpretending  friends.' 

With  what  heart-burnincr,  then,  must  any 
nation  see  themselves  obliged  to  contribute 
to  Ih)  support  of  a  set  of  men,  of  whose  in- 
capa  rify  to  serve  them,  they  are  well  ap- 
Drised-  and  who  do  their  country  a  double 


diskindness,  by  being  tliemselves  employeu 
in  |)o.sts  to  which  th(*y  are  unequal,  and  by 
keeping  others  out  of  those  employments  in 
which  they  are  qualified  !' 

'  And  do  you  really  think,  doctor,'  cric3 
the  nohleman,  '  that  any  minister  could  sup- 
poit  himself  in  this  country  upon  such  prin- 
cii)les  as  you  recommend?  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  able  to  bailie  an  opposition,  unless 
he  should  oblige  liis  friends,  by  conferring 
places  often,  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, and  his  own  opinion  ?' 

'  Yes,  really  do  I,'  cries  the  doctor.  '  In- 
deed, if  a  minister  is  resolved  to  make  good 
his  confl^ssion  in  the  liturgy,  hy  leaving  un- 
done all  those  things  which  he  ought  to  have 
done^  and  hy  doing  all  those  tilings  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done;  such  a  minister,  I 
grant,  will  be  obliged  to  bailie  opposition, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  by  these  arts ; 
l()r,  as  Shakspeare  somewhere  says, 

'Things  ill  begun,  strengthen  themselves  by  ill.' 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  please  to 
consider  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and 
that  only  in  great  and  national  points;  if 
he  will  engage  his  country  in  neither  alli- 
ances nor  quarrels,  but  where  it  is  really  in- 
terested; if  he  will  raise  no  money  but  what 
is  wanted,  nor  employ  any  civil  or  military 
officers  but  what  are  useful ;  and  place  in 
these  employments  men  of  the  higliest  ni- 
tegrity,  and  of  the  greatest  abilities  ;  if  ne 
will  employ  some  few  of  his  hours  to  aa- 
vance  our  trade,  and  some  few  more  to  re- 
gulate our  domestic  government;  if  he  woulc 
do  this,  my  lord,  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  shal. 
either  have  no  opposition  to  baffle,  or  he 
shall  baffle  it  by  a  fair  appeal  to  his  conduct. 
Such  a  minister  may,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  put  himself  on  his  country  when  he 
pleases,  and  he  shall  come  off  with  honoui 
and  applause.' 

'  And  do  you  really  believe,  doctor,'  cries 
the  peer,  '  there  ever  was  such  a  minister, 
or  ever  will  be  ?' 

'  Why  not,  my  lord  ?'  answered  the  doc- 
tor. '  It  requires  no  very  extraordinary 
parts,  nor  any  extraordinary  degree  of  vir- 
tue. He  need  practise  no  great  instances  of 
self-denial.  He  shall  have  power,  and  ho- 
nour, and  riches,  and  perhaps  all  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  he  can  ever  acquire  by 
pursuing  a  contrary  system.  He  shall  have 
more  of  each,  and  much  more  of  safety.' 

'  Pray,  doctor,'  said  my  lord,  '  let  me  ask 
you  one  simple  question. — Do  you  really  be- 
lieve any  man  upon  earth  was  ever  a  rogue 
out  of  clioice  ?' 

'  Really,  my  lord,'  say.'  the  doctor,  '1  anr. 
ashamed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
yet  I  am  afraid  experience  would  almost 
justify  me  if  I  should.  Perhaps  the  opinion 
of  the  world  may  sometimes  mislead  men 
to  think  tin  )se  measures  necessarv,  which  in 
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reality  are  uot  so.  Or  the  truth  may  be, 
that  a  man  of  good  inclinations  finds  his 
office  filled  with  such  corruption  by  the 
iniquity  of  his  predecessors,  that  he  may 
despair  of  being  capable  of  purging  it ;  and 
60  sits  down  contei^ted,  as  Augeas  did  with 
■Jie  filth  of  his  stables,  not  because  he 
\iought  them  the  better,  or  that  such  filth 
j^as  really  necessary  to  a  stable  ;  but  that 
he  despaired  of  sulficient  force  to  cleanse 
them.' 

'  I  will  ask  you  one  question  more,  and  I 
have  done,'  said  the  nobleman.  '  Do  you 
imagine,  that  if  any  minister  was  really  as 
good  as  you  would  have  him,  that  the  peo- 
ple in  general  would  believe  that  he  was  so  ?' 

'  Truly,  my  lord,'  said  the  doctor, '  I  think 
they  may  be  justified  in  not  believing  too 
hastily.  But  I  beg  leave  to  answer  your 
lordship's  question  by  another.  Doth  your 
lordship  believe,  that  the  people  of  Green- 
land, when  they  see  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  feel  his  warmth,  after  so  long  a  season 
of  cold  and  darkness,  will  really  be  per- 
«?uaded  that  he  shines  upon  them  ?' 

My  lord  smiled  at  the  conceit ;  and  then 
the  doctor  took  an  opportunity  to  renew  his 
t^uit,  to  which  his  brdship  answered,  '  He 
would  promise  nothing,  and  could  give  him 
no  hopes  of  success ;  but  you  may  be  as- 
Kured,'  said  he,  with  a  leering  countenance, 
'  I  shall  do  him  all  the  service  in  my  power.' 
A  language  which  the  doctor  well  under- 
Btood  ;  and  soon  after  took  a  civil,  but  not  a 
very  ceremonious,  leave. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  history  of  Mr,  Trent. 

We  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Booth  and  his 
vife.  The  former  had  spent  his  time  very 
measily,  ever  since  he  had  discovered  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  was  indebted  to  ;  but  lest 
he  should  forget  it,  Mr.  Trent  thought 
now  proper  to  remind  him,  in  the  following 
letter,  which  he  read  the  next  morning, 
after  he  had  put  off  the  appointment: — 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  the  necessity  of  my  affairs 
obliges  me  to  mention  that  small  sum 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  lend  you  the 
other  nitrht  at  play ;  and  which  I  shall  be 
mucli  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  let  me  have 
some  time  either  to-day,  or  to-morrow, 
"lam  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

'  most  humble  servan-t, 
"  George  Trent." 

This  letter  a  little  surprised  Booth,  after 
the  genteel,  and.,  indeed,  as  it  appeared, 
generous  behaviour  of  Trent.  But  lest 
t  should  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
reader   we  wiil  now.  proceed  to  account  for 


this,  as  well  as  for  some  other  phenomeaa 
that  have  ajjpcared  in  this  history,  and 
which,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  forgiven,  lor  nol 
having  opened  more  largely  before. 

Mr.  Trent  then  was  a  gentleman,  possibly 
of  a  good  family ;  for  it  was  not  certain 
whence  he  sprung  on  the  father's  side.  His 
mother,  who  was  the  only  parent  he  ever 
knew  or  heard  of,  was  a  single  gentlewoman, 
and  for  some  time  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
milliner  in  Co  vent-garden.  She  sent  her 
son,  at  the  age  of  eight  years  old,  to  a 
charity-school,  where  he  remained  till  he 
was  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  without  making 
any  great  proficiency  in  learning.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  very  probable  he  should,  for  the 
master,  who,  in  preference  to  a  very  learned 
and  proper  man,  was  chosen  by  a  party  into 
this  school,  the  salary  of  which  was  up 
wards  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  had 
himself  never  travelled  through  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  most  con- 
summate blockhead. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Trent  was  put 
clerk  to  an  attorney,  where  he  remained  a 
very  short  time  before  he  took  leave  of  his 
master;  rather,  indeed,  departed  withoui 
taking  leave ;  and  having  broke  open  his 
mother's  escrutoire,  and  carried  ofl"  with 
him  all  the  valuable  effects  he  there  found, 
to  the  amount  of  about  fifty  pounds,  fc  . 
marched  off  to  sea,  and  went  on  board  a 
merchantman,  w^hence  he  was  afterwards 
pressed  into  a  man  of  war. 

In  this  service  he  continued  above  three 
years  ;  during  which  time  he  behaved  so  ill 
in  his  moral  character,  that  he  twice  under- 
Avent  a  very  severe  discipline  for  thefts  in 
which  he  was  detected  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  behaved  so  well  as  a  sailor  in  an 
engagement  with  some  pirates,  that  iie 
wiped,  off  all  former  scores,  and  greatly 
recommended  himself  to  his  captain. 

At  his  return  home,  he  being  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  found  that  the  at- 
torney had  in  his  absence  married  his  mo- 
ther, had  buried  her,  and  secured  all  her 
effects,  to  the  amount,  as  he  was  informed, 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Trent 
applied  to  his  step-father,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
the  attorney  utterly  disowned  him,  nor 
would  he  suffer  him  to  come  a  second  time 
within  his  doors. 

It  happened  that  the  attorney  had,  by  a 
former  wife,  an  only  daughter,  a  great  fa- 
vourite, who  was  about  the  same  age  with 
Trent  himself;  and  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  her  lather's  house,  taken  a  very 
great  liking  to  this  young  fellow,  who  was 
extremely  handsome,  and  perfectly  vreli 
made.  This  her  liking  was  not,  during  tii6 
absence,  so  far  extinguished,  but  that  it  im- 
mediately revived  on  his  return.  Of  thi« 
she  took  care  to  give  Mr.  Trent  proper  in 
timaticn  ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  those  back 
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ward  and  delica;?  lao  les,  who  can  die  -ullicr 
tli:in  iiKike  Iho  first  overture.  Tren  Avas 
overjoyed  at  this,  and  with  reason  ;  lor  she 
was  a  very  lovely  <^irl  in  her  person,  the 
only  child  of  a  rich  lather;  and  the  prospect 
of  GO  coni])leto  a  revenge  on  the  allorney 
ciuirmed  hiai  ahove  all  the  rest.  To  he  as 
short  \i\  the  matter  as  the  parties,  a  niar- 
r".:i.'j:e  was  soon  consummated  between  them. 

The  attorney  at  first  raged,  and  was  im- 
placa'ole ;  hut  at  last,  .ondness  for  his  daugh- 
ter so  lar  overcame  resentment,  that  he  ad- 
vanced a  sam  of  money  to  huy  his  son-in- 
aw,  (for  now  he  acknowledged  him  as  such,) 
an  ensign's  commission  in  a  marching  regi- 
iient,  then  ordered  to  Gibraltar;  at  which 
place,  the  attorney  heartily  hoped  that 
Trent  might  he  knocked  on  the  head  ;  for, 
in  that  case,  he  thought  he  might  marry  Ids 
daughter  more  agreeahly  to  his  own  ambi- 
tion, and  to  her  advantage. 

The  regiment  into  which  Trent  pur- 
chased, was  the  same  with  that  in  which 
Booth  hkewise  served;  the  one  being  an 
ensign,  and  the  other  a  lieutenant  in  the 
two  additional  companies. 

Trent  had  no  blemish  in  his  military  ca- 
pacity. Though  he  had  but  an  indifferent 
education,  he  was  naturally  sensible  and 
genteel,  and  nature,  as  we  have  said,  had 
given  him  a  very  agreeable  person.  He  was 
likewise  a  very  bold  fellow;  and,  as  he 
really  behaved  himself  every  way  well 
enough  while  he  was  at  Gibraltar,  there  was 
some  degree  of  intimacy  between  him  and 
Booth. 

When  the  siege  was  over,  and  the  addi- 
tional companies  Avere  again  reduced,  Trent 
returned  to  his  wife,  who  received  him  with 
great  joy  and  affection.  Soon  after  this  an 
accident  liappened,  which  proved  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  father-in-law,  and  ended  in 
breaking  his  heart.  This  was  nothing  but 
making  a  mistake  pretty  common  at  this 
day,  of  writing  another  man's  name  to  a 
deed  instead  of  his  own.  In  truth,  this  mat- 
ter was  no  less  than  what  the  law  calls 
forgery,  and  was  just  then  made  capital,  by 
an  act  of  parliament.  From  this  offence, 
indeed,  tli3  attorney  was  acquitted,  by  not 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  party,  who  was  to 
avoid  his  own  deed,  by  his  evidence ;  and, 
therefore  no  witness,  according  to  those  ex- 
cellent rules,  called  the  law  of  evidence  ;  a 
law  very  excellently  calculated  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  roguish 
subjects,  and  most  notably  used  for  that 
purpose. 

But  though  by  common  law  the  attorney 
was  honourably  acquitted,  yet  as  common 
tense  manifested  to  every  one  that  he  was 
guilty,  he  unhappily  lost  his  reputation,  and 
of  consequence  his  business  ;  the  chagrin  of 
^hich  latter  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

This  ]  losec  ir.ion  liad  been  attended  with 


a  very  great  expense  ;  for,  Desides  Ihe  ordi- 
nary costs  of  avoiding  ine  gallows,  by  the 
help  of  the  law,  tli(>re  was  a  very  high  ar- 
ticle, ('f  no  less  than  a  thousand  poundn, 
paid  down  to  remove  out  of  the  way  a  wit- 
ness, against  whom  there  was  no  legal  ex 
ception.  The  poor  gentleman  had,  besides, 
sulfered  some  losses  in  business;  so  that,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  liis  acquaintance,  when 
his  debts  were  paid,  there  remained  no  more 
than  a  small  estate  of  fourscore  pounds  a 
year,  Avhich  he  settled  upon  his  daughter, 
fir  out  of  the  reach  of  her  husband,  and 
about  two  hundred  pounds  in  money. 

The  old  gentleman  had  not  been  long  in 
his  grave,  before  Trent  set  himself  to  con- 
sider seriously  of  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  had  lately  begun  to  look  on  his  wife 
with  a  much  less  degree  of  liking  and  desire 
than  tbrmerly  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who 
think  too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  no- 
thing. Indeed,  he  had  indulged  these  spe- 
culations so  far,  that,  I  believe,  his  wife, 
though  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in  town, 
was  the  last  subject  that  he  would  have 
chose  for  any  amorous  dalliance. 

Many  other  persons,  however,  greatly 
differed  from  him  in  this  opinion.  Amongst 
the  rest,  was  the  illustrious  peer  of  amorous 
memory.  This  noble  peer  having  therefore 
got  a  view  of  Mrs.  Trent  one  day  in  the 
street,  did,  by  means  of  an  emissary  then 
with  him,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
her  lodging,  to  which  lie  immediately  laid 
siege  in  form,  setting  himself  down  in  a 
lodging  directly  opposite  to  her,  from 
whence  the  battery  of  ogles  began  to  play 
the  very  next  morning. 

This  siefxe  had  not  continued  lono;  before 
the  governor  of  the  garrison  became  suffi- 
ciently apprised  of  all  the  works  which  were 
carrying  on,  and  having  well  reconnoitred 
the  enemy,  and  discovered  who  he  was, 
notwithstanding  a  fiilse  name,  and  some 
disguise  of  his  pe:son,  he  called  a  council  of 
Avar  Avithin  his  own  breast.  In  fact,  to  drop 
all  allegory,  he  began  to  consider  AA^hether 
his  Avife  Avas  not  really  a  more  valuable 
possession  than  he  had  lately  thought  her. 
In  short,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  her 
fortune,  he  now  conceived  some  hopes  of 
turning  her  beauty  itself  into  a  fortune. 

Without  communicating  these  vIcaa^s  to 
her,  he  soon  scraped  an  acquaintance  Avith 
his  opposite  neifxhbour,  by  the  name  AA'hich 
he  there  usurped,  and  counterfeited  an  en- 
tire ignorance  of  his  real  name  and  title 
On  this  occasion,  Trent  had  his  disguise 
likew.Be,  for  he  affected  the  utmost  simpli- 
city ;  of  Avhich  affectation,  as  he  Avas  a  very 
artful  S3II0AV,  he  Avas  extremely  capab'.e. 

The  peer  fell  plump  into  this  snare ;  and 
when,  by  the  simplicity,  as  he  imagined,  of 
the  husband,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  wile,  he  Avas  so  extravafjantlv  chnmied 
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tvith  her  person,  that  he  resolved,  whatever 
was  the  cost  or  j:ii  consequence,  he  would 
possess  her. 

His  lordship,  Iiowevcr,  preserved  some 
caulioa  in  his  nianao'LMnenl  of  this  afliiir  ; 
more,  perhaps,  than  was  neoesary.  As  lor 
the  husband,  none  was  requisite,  for  he 
knew  all  he  could  ;  and  with  reoard  to  the 
wile  herself,  as  she  liad,  for  some  time,  per- 
ceived the  decrease  of  her  husband's  allec- 
tion,  (for  few  women  are,  I  believe,  to  be 
imposed  u])on  in  that  matter,)  she  was  not 
displeased  to  find  ^Is.e  return  of  all  that  com- 
plaisance and  endearment,  of  those  looks 
and  lann-uishment,  from  another  ao;reeable 
person,  which  she  had  formerly  received 
from  Trent,  and  which  she  now  found  she 
should  receive  from  him  no  longer. 

My  lord,  therefore,  having  been  indulged 
with  as  much  opportunity  as  he  could  wish 
from  Trent,  and  having  received  rather 
more  encouragement  than  he  could  well 
have  hoped  from  the  lady,  began  to  prepare 
all  matters  for  a  storm,  when  luckily  Mr. 
Trent  declaring  he  must  go  out  of  town  for 
two  days,  he  fixed  on  tlie  first  day  of  his 
departure  as  the  time  of  carrying  his  design 
into  execution. 

And  now,  after  some  debate  with  himself 
m  what  manner  he  should  approach  his  love, 
he  at  last  determined  to  do  it  in  his  own 
person;  for  he  conceived,  and  perhaps  very 
rightly,  that  the  lady,  like  Seniele,  was  not 
void  of  ambition,  and  would  have  preferred 
Jupiter,  in  all  his  glovy,  iirAie  same  deity  in 
the  disguise  of  an  humble  shepherd.  He 
dressed  himself,  therefore,  in  the  richest 
embroidery  of  which  he  was  master,  and 
appeared  before  liis  mistress  arrayed  in  all 
the  brightness  of  peerage.  A  sight,  whose 
charms  she  had  not  the  power  to  resist,  and 
the  consequences  are  only  to  he  imagined. 
In  short,  the  same  scene  which  Jupiter  acted 
"ivith  his  above-mentioned  mistress  of  old, 
was  more  than  beginning,  when  Trent  burst 
from  the  closet  into  which  he  had  conveyed 
himself,  and  unkindly  interrupted  the  action. 

His  lordship  presently  ran  to  his  sword  ; 
but  Trent,  with  great  calmness,  answered, 
*  That  as  it  was  very  well  known  he  durst 
fight,  he  should  not  draw  his  sword  on  this 
occasion ;  for  sure,'  says  he,  '  my  lord,  it 
would  be  the  highest  imprudence  in  me  to 
kill  a  man,  wlu>  is  now  become  so  consider- 
ably my  debtor.'  At  whicja  words  he  fetched 
a  person  from  the  closet,  Avho  had  been  con- 
fined with  him,  telling  him  he  had  done  his 
bu.^iness,  and  might  now,  "f  he  pleaser!, 
re  tire. 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  amuse  the 
"reader  with  all  that  passed  on  the  present 
occasion;  the  rage  and  confusion  of  the 
wife,  or  the  perplexity  in  Avhich  my  lord 
was  involved.  We  will  omit  therefore  oil 
»uch  matters;  and  proceed  directly  to  busi- 


ness, as  Trent  and  his  /ordship  did  Boon  af 
ter ;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  my  lord  stipu 
la  ted  to  pay  a  good  round  sum,  and  to  pro- 
vide Mr.  Trent  with  a  gooc  pJace  on  tiit 
first  ojij)ortunity. 

On  the  side  of  Mr.  Trent,  were  stipulat 
ed  absolute  remission  of"  all  past,  and  imUtl 
gence  lor  the  time  to  come. 

Trent  now  inmiediately  took  a  house  s, 
the  polite  end  of  the  town,  i'urnished  it  ele 
gantiy,  and  set  up  his  equipage,  rigged  out 
both  himself  and  his  witcf  with  very  hand- 
some clothes,  frequented  all  public  places 
where  he  could  get  admission,  pushed  him- 
self into  acquaintance,  and  his  wile  soon  af- 
terwards began  to  keep  an  assembly,  or,  in 
the  fashionable  phrase,  to  be  at  home  once 
a  week  ;  when,  by  my  lord's  assistance,  she- 
was  presently  visited  by  most,  men  of  Ir* 
first  rank,  and  by  all  such  women  of  fj.feUon 
as  are  not  very  nice  in  their  compar.y. 

My  lord's  amour  with  this  lady  lasted  not 
long ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  he 
was  the  most  inconstant  of  all  the  human 
race.  Mrs.  Trent's  passion  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  that  kind  wliich  leads  to  any  very 
deep  resentment  of  such  fickleness.  Her 
passion,  indeed,  was  principally  founded  up- 
on interest;  so  that  foundation  served  t(i 
support  another  superstructure ;  and  slifi 
was  easily  prevailed  upon,  as  well  as  hex 
husband,  to  be  useful  to  my  lord  in  a  capa- 
city, which  though  very  often  exerted  in 
the  polite  world,  hath  not  as  yet,  to  my  great 
surprise,  acquired  any  polite  name,  or,  in- 
deed, any  which  is  not  too  coarse  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  this  history. 

After  this  preface,  which  we  thought  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  a  character,  of  which 
some  of  my  country  and  collegiate  readers 
might  possibly  doubt  the  existence,  I  shall 
proceed  to  what  more  immediately  regards 
Mrs.  Booth.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  Mr.  Trent  was  present  at 
the  assembly,  to  which  Booth  and  his  wife 
were  carried  by  Mrs.  James,  and  where 
Amelia  was  met  by  the  noble  peer. 

His  lordship  seeing  there  that  Booth  and 
Trent  were  old  acquaintance,  failed  not,  to 
use  the  language  of  sportsmen,  to  put  Trent 
on  upon  the  scent  of  Amelia.  For  this  pur- 
pose that  gentleman  visited  Booth  the  very 
next  day,  and  had  pursued  him  close  ever 
since.  By  liis  means,  therefore,  my  lord 
learned  that  Amelia  was  to  be  at  the  mas- 
querade, to  which  place  she  was  dogged  by 
Trent  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  who,  meeting  my 
3"?.;  r.cc?rding  to  agreement,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  3pera-house,  like  the  four-le^ 
ged  gentleman  of  the  same  vocation,  made 
a  dead  point,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  game. 

My  lord  was  so  satisfied  and  delighted 
with  his  conversation  at  the  masquerade 
with  the  supposed  Amelia,  and  the  encou- 
ragement which  in  reaUiy  she  had  given 
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llim,  that,  when  he  saw  Trent  I  he  lU'xt 
morning,  he  embraced  him  with  o;rcat  fond- 
ness, crave  Ijiiii  a  bank  note  of  a  hinuh-ed 
pounds,  and  promised  him  both  the  Indies 
on  his  success,  of  vvhicli  he  began  now  to 
have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  alliiir  tluit  happened  at  the  ^aminj^- 
jiblc,  was  hkewise  a  scheme  of  Trent's  on 
a.  hint  given  by  my  lori  to  him,  to  endea- 
vour to  lead  Booth  into  some  scrape  or  dis- 
tress :  his  lordship  promising  to  pay  what- 
ever expense  Trent  might  be  led  into  by 
such  means.  Upon  his  lordship's  credit, 
therefore,  the  money  lent  to  Booth  was  re- 
ally advanced.  And  hence  arose  all  that 
seeming  generosity  and  indifference  as  to 
the  payment ;  Trent  bein^  satisfied  with 
the  obligations  conferred  on  Booth,  by  means 
o{  whicli  lie  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose. 

But  now  the  scene  was  totally  changed  ; 
for  Mrs.  Atkinson,  the  morning  after  the 
quarrel,  beginning  seriously  to  recollect,  that 
she  had  carried  the  matter  rather  too  far, 
and  might  really  injure  Amelia's  reputation, 
a  thought  to  which  the  warm  pursuit  of  her 
ov»'n  interest  had  a  good  deal  blinded  her  at 
the  time,  resolved  to  visit  my  lord  himself, 
and  to  let  him  into  the  whole  story ;  for,  as 
she  had  succeeded  already  in  her  favourite 
point,  she  thought  she  had  no  reason  to  fear 
any  consequence  of  the  discovery.  This 
resolution  she  immediately  executed. 

Trent  came  to  attcid  his  lordship,  just  af- 
ter Mrs.  Atkinson  had  .eft  liim.  He  founrf 
the  peer  in  a  very  ili".  humour,  and  brought 
no  aews  to  comfort  or  recruit  his  spirits  ; 
for  he  had  himself  just  received  a  billet  from 
Booth,  with  an  excuse  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  from  accepting  the  invitation  at 
Trent's  house  that  evenini;^,  where  matters 
had  been  previously  concerted  for  their  en- 
tertainment ;  and  when  Jiis  lordship  was  by 
accident  to  drop  into  the  room  where  Ame- 
lia was,  while  Booth  was  to  be  engaged  at 
play  in  another. 

And  now  after  much  debate,  and  after 
Trent  had  acquainted  my  lord  with  the 
wretched  situation  of  Booth's  circum- 
stances, it  was  resolved,  that  Trent  should 
immediately  demand  his  money  of  Booth, 
and  upon  his  not  paying  it,  for  they  both 
concluded  it  impossible  he  should  pay  it,  to 
put  the  note  which  Trent  had  for  the  money, 
in  suit  against  him,  by  the  genteel  means 
of  paying  it  away  to  a  nominal  third  person  ; 
and  this  they  both  conceived  must  end  im- 
mediately in  the  ruin  of  Booth,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  conquest  of  Amelia. 

In  this  project,  and  with  this  hope,  both 
my  lord  and  his  setter,  or,  (if  the  sportsmen 
please,)  setting-dog,  both  greatly  ex'.ilted 
and  it  was  next  morning  executed,  as  wc 
have  already  seen 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CcrAahiing  some  distress. 

Trent's  etter  drove  Booth  almost  tc 
madness.  T3  be  indebted  to  such  a  fellow, 
at  any  rate,  had  stuck  much  in  his  fitomach, 
and  iiad  given  him  very  great  uneasiness  ; 
but  to  answer  this  demand  in  any  other 
manner,  than  by  paying  the  money,  was. 
absolutely,  what  he  could  not  bear.  Again, 
to  pay  this  mi:ney,  he  very  plainly  saw  there 
was  but  one  way;  and  this  was,  by  strip- 
ping his  wife,  not  only  of  every  farthing, 
but  almost  of  every  rag  she  had  in  the 
world  ;  a  thought  so  dreadful,  that  li  chilled 
his  very  soul  with  horror  ;  and  yet  pride,  at 
last,  seemed  to  represent  this  as  the  lesser 
evil  of  the  two. 

But  how  to  do  this  was  still  a  question. 
It  was  not  sure,  at  least  he  feared  it  was  not, 
that  Amelia  herself  would  readily  consent 
to  tliis ;  and  so  far  from  persuading  her  to 
such  a  measure,  he  could  not  bear  even  to 
propose  it.  At  length  his  determination 
was  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  to  ask  her  consent,  by  way  of  ask- 
ing her  advice  ;  for  he  was  well  assured  she; 
could  find  no  other  means  of  extricating; 
him  out  of  his  dilemma.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  representing  the  affair  as  bad  a«i 
he  could  ;  though  indeed,  it  was  impossible- 
for  him  to  aggravate  the  real  truth. 

Amelia  heard  him  patiently,  without 
once  interrupting  him.  When  he  had  finisn- 
ed,  she  remained  silent  some  time:  indeed, 
the  shock  she  received  from  this  story  al- 
most deprived  her  of  the  power  of  speaking 
At  last  she  answered :  '  Well,  my  dear,  you 
ask  my  advice  ;  I  certainly  can  give  you  no 
other,  than  that  the  money  must  be  paid.' 

'  But  how  must  it  be  paid  ?'  cries  he.  '  O 
Heavens  !  thou  sweetest  creature,  what,  noi 
once  upbraid  me  for  bringing  this  ruin  on 
thee !' 

'Upbraid   you,  my  dear!'    says    she- 
'  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  prevent  you 
upbraiding  yourself     But  do  not  despair 
I  will  endeavour  by  some  means  or  other  to 
get  you  the  money.' 

'  Alas !  my  dear  love,'  cries  Booth,  '  I 
know  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  raise 
it.  How  can  I  consent  to  that?  do  you  for- 
get the  fears  you  so  lately  expressed,  of 
what  would  be  our  wretched  condition, 
when  our  little  all  was  mouldered  away? 
O,  my  Amelia!  they  cut  my  very  heart- 
strings, when  you  spoke  them ;  fur  I  had 
then  lost  this  little  all.  Indeed,  I  assure  you, 
I  have  not  played  since,  nor  ever  will  more.' 

'  Keep  that  resolution,'  said  she,  'my  dear, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  yet  recover  the  past.' — 
At  which  words,  castiuij  her  eyes  on  tha 
children,  the  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  cried, — '  Heaven  will,  I  hop',*.,  provi'.'e 
tor  us.' 
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A  pathetic  scene  now  ensued  between 
ihe  liusband  and  wife,  Avliich  could  not,  pcr- 
naps.  please  many  readers  to  sec  drawn  at 
too  fill!  a  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
this  excellent  woman  not  only  used  lier  ut- 
most endeavours  to  stifle  and  conceal  her 
own  concern,  but  said  and  did  every  thing 
m  her  power  to  allay  that  of  her  husband. 

Booth  was  at  this  tinie,  to  meet  a  person 
whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  our  history.  This  gentleman  liad 
a  place  in  the  war  office,  and  pretended  to 
be  a  man  of  great  interest  and  consequence; 
by  which  means  he  did  not  only  receive 
great  respect  and  court  from  the  inferior 
officers,  but  actually  bubbled  several  of  their 
money,  by  undertaking  to  do  them  services, 
which,  in  reality,  were  not  within  his  power. 
In  truth,  I  have  known  few  great  mer,  who 
have  not  been  beset  with  one  or  more  such 
fellows  as  these,  through  whom  the  inferior 
part  of  mankind  are  obliged  to  make  their 
court  to  the  great  men  themselves :  by 
which  means,  I  believe,  principally,  persons 
of  real  merit  have  been  often  deterred  from 
the  attempt ;  for  these  subaltern  coxcombs 
ever  assume  an  equal  state  with  their  mas- 
ters, and  look  for  an  equal  degree  of  respect 
to  be  paid  to  them ;  to  which  men  of  spirit, 
who  are  in  every  light  their  betters,  are  not 
easily  brought  to  submit.  These  fellows, 
indeed,  themselves  have  a  jealous  eye  to- 
wards all  great  abilities,  and  are  sure,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  keep  all  who  are 
so  endowed,  from  the  presence  of  their  mas- 
ters. They  use  their  masters,  as  bad  minis- 
ters have  sometimes  used  a  prince ;  they 
keep  all  men  of  merit  from  his  ears,  and 
daily  sacrifice  his  true  lionour  and  interest 
to  their  own  profit  and  their  own  vanity. 

As  soon  as  Booth  was  gone  to  his  ap- 
pointment with  this  man,  Amelia  immediate- 
ly betook  herself  to  her  business  with  the 
highest  resolution.  She  packed  up,  not 
only  her  own  little  trinkets,  and  those  of  the 
children,  but  the  greater  part  of  her  own 
poor  clothes,  (for  she  was  but  barely  pro- 
vided,) and  then  drove  in  a  hackney-coach 
to  the  same  pawn-broker's  wdio  had  before 
been  recommended  to  iier  by  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son ;  who  advanced  her  the  money  she  had 
desired. 

Being  now  provided  with  her  sum,  she 
returned  well  pleased  home  ;  and  her  hus- 
band coming  in  soon  after,  she  with  uiuch 
cheerfulness,  delivered  him  all  the  money. 

Booth  was  so  overjoyed  with  the  prospect 
of  discharging  his  debt  to  Trent,  that  he 
(iid  not  perfectly  reflect  on  the  distress  to 
which  his  family  was  now  reduced.  The 
j^ood-humour  which  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Amelia,  was,  perhaps,  another 
iielp  to  stifle  those  reflections  ;  but,  above 
ttll,  were  the  assurarxes  he  liad  received  from 
.he  fjicat  man,  whom  he  \vsl\  met  at  a  cof- 


fee-house, and  who  had  promised  to  do  nim 
all  the  service  in  liis  power;  which  se\era. 
half-pay  subaltern  officers  assured  him  was 
very  considerable. 

With  this  com(i)rtable  news  he  acquainted 
his  wife,  who  either  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
extremely  well  pleased  v.'ith  it.  And  novf 
he  set  out,  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  to 
pay  his  friend  Trent,  who  unluckily  for  him 
happened  not  to  be  at  home. 

On  his  return  liome,  he  met  his  old  friend, 
the  lieutenant,  who  tliankfully  jjaid  him  hia 
crown,  and  insisted  on  his  •loiiif  with  him 
and  taking  part  of  a  bottle.  Tliis  invitation 
was  so  eager  and  pressing,  that  poor  Booth, 
who  could  not  resist  much  importunity, 
complied. 

While  they  were  over  this  bottle,  Booth 
acquainted  his  friend  with  the  promises  he 
had  received  that  afternoon  at  the  cofice- 
house,  with  which  the  old  gentleman  was 
very  well  pleased:  'For  I  have  heard,' 
says  he,  '  tliat  gentleman  hath  very  power- 
ful interest;'  but  he  informed  him  hkewise, 
that  he  liad  heard  that  the  great  man  must 
be  touched  ;  for  that  he  never  did  any  thing 
without  touching.  Of  this,  indeed,  the 
great  man  himself  had  given  some  oblique 
hints,  by  saying,  with  great  sagacity  and 
slyness,  that  he  knew  where  fifty  pounda 
might  be  deposited  to  much  advantage. 

Booth  answered,  that  lie  would  very  rea- 
dily advance  a  small  sum  if  lie  had  it  in  his 
power,  but  that  at  present  it  was  not  so; 
for  that  he  had  no  more  in  th.e  world  than 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  owed 
Trent,  and  which  he  intended  to  pay  him 
the  next  morning. 

'  It  is  very  right,  undoubtedly,  to  pay  your 
debts,'  says  the  old  geniiii.tui ;  '  but  sure, 
on  such  an  occasion,  any  man  but  the  rank- 
est usurer  would  be  contented  to  stay  a  little 
while  for  his  money ;  and  it  will  be  only  a 
little  while  I  am  convinced ;  for  if  you  de- 
posit this  sum  in  the  great  man's  hands, 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  succeed  imme- 
diately in  getting  your  commission ;  and 
then  I  will  help  you  to  a  method  of  taking 
up  such  a  sum  as  this.'  The  old  gentle- 
man persisted  in  this  advice,  and  backed  it 
with  every  argument  he  could  invent;  de- 
claring, as  was  indeed  true,  that  he  gave 
the  same  advice  which  he  would  pursue, 
was  the  case  his  own. 

Booth  long  rejected  the  opinion  of  hia 
friend  ;  till,  as  they  had  not  argued  with 
dry  lips,  he  became  heated  with  wine,  and 
then  at  last  the  old  gentleman  succeeded 
Indeed,  such  was  his  Fove,  either  for  Booth, 
or  for  his  own  opinion,  and  perhaps  fir  both, 
that  he  omitted  nothing  in  his  povvex.  He 
even  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  c;aracie: 
of  Trent,  and  unsaid  half  what  he  had  be- 
fore said  of  that  gentleman.  In  ti.e  end,  he 
undertook  to  make  Trent  easy,  and  to  go  t*j 
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Ijim  the  very  next  morning  for  tluit  i>ur- 
poso. 

l\)()r  Booth  at  last  yieKhul,  though  with 
the  utinodt  diliiculty.  Indeed,  liad  he  known 
quite  as  much  of  'I'rent  as  tjie  reader  doth, 
no  motive  whatsoever  would  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  have  taken  the  old  gentleman's 
advice 


CHAPTEIl  V. 

Conlainitigmore  wonmoood,  and  other  in^edients. 

In  the  morning  Booth  communicated  the 
matter  to  Amelia,  who  told  him  she  would 
not  presume  to  advise  liim  in  an  affair,  of 
which  he  v/as  so  much  the  better  judge. 

While  Booth  remained  in  a  doubtful  state 
-vhat  conduct  to  pursue,  Bound  came  to 
make  him  a  visit,  and  informed  him,  that  lie 
had  been  at  Trent's  house,  but  found  him 
not  at  home;  adding,  that  [le  would  pay 
him  a  second  visit  that  very  day,  and  would 
not  rest  till  he  found  him. 

Booth  w^as  ashamed  to  confess  his  waver- 
ing resolution,  in  an  affair  in  which  he  had 
been  so  troublesome  to  his  friend ;  he  there- 
fore dressed  himself  immediately,  and  to- 
gether they  both  went  to  wait  on  the  little 
great  man,  to  whom  Booth  now  hoped  to 
pay  his  court  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

Bound  had  been  longer  acquainted  with 
the  modern  methods  of  business  than  Booth ; 
he  advised  his  friend,  therefore,  to  begin  with 
tipping,  (as  it  is  called,)  the  great  man's 
servant.  He  did  so,  and  by  that  means  got 
8peedy  access  to  the  master. 

The  great  man  received  the  money,  not 
as  a  gudgeon  doth  a  bait,  but  as  a  pike  re- 
ceives a  poor  gudgeon  into  his  maw.  To 
say  the  truth,  such  fellows  as  these  may 
well  be  likened  to  that  voracious  fish,  who 
fattens  himself  by  devouring  all  the  little  in- 
habitants of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  great 
man  had  pocketed  the  cash,  he  shook  Booth 
by  the  hand,  and  told  him,  he  would  be 
sure  to  sUp  no  opportunity  of  serving  him, 
and  would  send  him  word,  as  soon  as  any 
v/ffered. 

Here  I  shall  stop  one  moment,  and  so, 
perhaps,  will  my  good-natured  reader  ;  for, 
surely,  it  must  be  a  liard  heart,  which  is  not 
affected  with  reflecting  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  poor  little  sum  was  raised,  and  on 
the  manner  in  "VThich  it  was  bestowed.  A- 
worthy  family,  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  blood  abroad  in  the 
?iervice  of  his  country,  parting  w^ith  their 
.ittle'all,  and  exposed  to  cold  and  hunger,  to 
pamper  such  a  ieliow  as  this  ! 

And  if  any  such  reader  as  I  mention, 
ehou'd  happen  to  be  in  reality  a  great  man, 
and  in  power,  perhaps  the  horror  of  this 
picture  may  induce  him  to  put  a  final  eid  to 
dii.s  abominable  practice  of  touching,  as  it 


is  called;  by  which,  indeed,  a  set  of  Icerhr.^ 
are  i)crmitlcd  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  brave 
and  the  uuligent,  of  tlie  widow  and  the  ( r- 
phan. 

Booth  now  returned  liome,  wh-ere  i:e 
found  his  wile  with  Mrs.  James.  Amtaa 
had,  before  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  h\>- 
solutely  refused  Mrs.  James's  invitation  lo 
dinner  the  next  day  ;  but  when  Booth  came 
in,  the  lady  renewed  her  application,  and 
that  in  so  j)ressing  a  manner,  that  Booth 
seconded  her  ;  for  though  he  had  enough  (i 
jealousy  in  his  temper,  yet  such  was  hi;; 
friendship  to  the  colonel,  and  such  his  gra- 
titude for  the  obligations  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  that  liis  own  unwillingness 
to  believe  any  thing  of  him,  co-operating 
Avith  Amelia's  endeavours  to  put  every  thing 
in  the  fairest  lifjrht,  had  brouo;ht  him  to  ac- 
quit  his  friend  of  any  ill  design.  To  this, 
perhaps,  the  late  affair  concernmg  my  lord 
had  moreover  contributed  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  same  passion  cannot  much 
energize  on  two  di&rei-  cojects  atone  a:.a 
the  same  time :  an  bservation  which,  I 
believe,  will  hold  as  true  with  regard  to  li^e 
cruel  passions  of  jealousy  and  anger,  as  to 
the  gentle  passion  of  love,  in  which  one 
great  and  mighty  object  is  sure  to  engage 
The  whole  passion. 

When  Booth  grew  importunate,  Anieiia 
answered,  '  My  dear,  I  should  not  refuse 
you  whatever  was  in  my  power;  but  inm 
is  absolutely  out  of  my  power ;  for  since  I 
must  declare  the  trutii,  1  cannot  dress  ir.y- 
self.'  ^ 

'  Why  so  ?'  said  Mrs.  James  ;  '  I  am  sure 
you  are  in  good  health.' 

'  Is  there  no  other  impediment  to  dressint? 
but  want  of  health,  madam  ?'  answered 
Amelia. 

'  Upon  my  word,  none  that  I  know*  c  f,' 
replied  Mrs.  James. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  want  of  clothef;', 
madam?'  said  Amelia. 

'  Ridiculous  r  cries  ]Mrs.  James.  '  Wijar 
need  have  you  to  dress  yourself  out? — Y(ji. 
will  see  nobody  but  our  own  family,  and  I 
promise  you  I  don't  expect  it. — A  plain 
night-gown  will  do  veiy  well.' 

'  But  I  must  be  plain  Avith  you,  mads:^.,' 
said  Amelia,  'I  have  no  other  clothes  but 
what  I  have  now  on  my  back. — I  have  n-'t 
even  a  clean  shift  in  the  world ;  for  you 
must  know,  my  dear,'  said  she  to  Booth, 
'  that  little  Betty  is  walked  off  this  morning, 
and  hath  carried  all  my  linen  with  her.' 

'  How,  my  dear!'  cries  Booth, '  litde  Beity 
robbed  you  1' 

'  It  is  even  so,'  answered  Amelia.  Indeed, 
she  spoke  truth ;  for  little  Betty  iiaving 
perceived  the  evening  before  that  her  mis- 
tress was  moving  her  goods,  was  willing  to 
lend  all  the  assistance  in  her  powder,  and 
had  accordingly  moved  off  early  that  mnu 
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hg,  taking  with  her  wliatever  she  could  lay 
her  hands  on. 

Booth  expressed  himself  with  some  pas- 
sion on  the  occasion,  and  swore  he  would 
make  an  example  of  the  girl.  '  li'  the  little 
slut  be  above  ground,'  cried  he,  '  I  will  find 
her  out,  and  bring  her  to  justice.' 

'  I  am  really  sorry  for  this  accident,'  said 
Mrs.  James,  '  and,  (though  1  know  not  how 
:o  mention  it,)  I  beg  you'll  give  me  leave  to 
offer  you  any  linen  of  mine,  till  you  can 
make  new  of  your  own.' 

Amelia  thanked  Mrs.  James,  but  declined 
the  favour,  saying,  she  should  do  well 
enough  at  home  ;  and  that,  as  she  had  no 
servant  now  to  take  care  of  her  children, 
she  could  not,  nor  would  not  leave  them  on 
any  account. 

'  Then  bring  master  and  miss  with  you,' 
said  Mrs.  James.  '  You  shall  positively  dine 
with  us  to-morrow.' 

'  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  mention  it  no 
more,'  said  Amelia  ;  '  for,  besides  the  sub- 
stantial reasons  I  have  already  given,  I  have 
some  things  on  my  mind  at  present  which 
make  me  unfit  for  company ;  and  I  am  re- 
solved nothing  shall  prevail  on  me  to  stir 
from  home.' 

Mrs.  James  had  carried  her  invitation 
already  to  the  very  utmost  limits  of  good- 
breeding,  if  not  beyond  them.  She  desisted, 
therefore,  from  going  any  farther,  and  after 
some  short  stay  longer,  took  her  leave,  with 
many  expressions  of  concern,  which,  how- 
ever, great  as  it  was,  left  her  heart  and  her 
mouth  together,  before  she  was  out  of  the 
house. 

Booth  row  declared  that  he  would  go  in 
pursuit  of  little  Betty ;  against  wliom  he 
vowed  so  much  vengeance,  that  Amelia 
endeavoured  to  moderate  his  anger  by  re- 
presenting to  him  the  girl's  youth,  and  that 
this  was  the  first  fault  she  had  ever  been 
guilty  of.  '  Indeed,'  says  she,  'I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  my  things  again,  and  I 
should  have  the  girl,  too,  punished  in  some 
degree,  which  might  possibly  be  for  her  own 
good;  but  I  tremble  to  think  of  taking  away 
her  life ;'  for  Booth  in  his  rage  had  sworn 
he  would  hang  her. 

*  I  know  the  tenderness  of  your  heart, 
my  (kar,'  said  Booth,  '  and  I  love  you  for 
it;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from 
your  opinion.  I  do  not  think  the  girl  in  any 
liglit  an  object  of  mercy.  She  is  not  only 
guilty  of  dishonesty,  but  of  cruelty  ;  for  she 
must  know  our  situation,  and  the  very  little 
we  had  left.  She  is,  besides,  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude to  you,  wdio  have  treated  her  with 
BO  much  kindness,  that  you  have  rather  act- 
ed *he  part  of  a  mother  than  of  a  mistress. 
And  so  fir  from  thinking  her  youth  an  ex- 
nise,  1  think  it  rather  an  aggravation.  It 
)a  true,  indeed,  there  are  faults,  which  the 
<f)uth  of  the  party  very  sTongly  recom- 


mends to  our  pardon.  Such  arc  all  th^^c 
which  proceed  from  carelessness  and  want 
of  thought;  but  crimes  of  this  black  dye 
which  are  committed  with  deliberation,  anr 
imply  a  bad  nund,  deserve  a  more  severe 
punishment  in  a  young  person  than  in  one 
of  riper  years  ;  for  what  must  the  mind  be 
in  old  age  wliich  hath  acquired  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  villany  so  very  early' 
such  persons  as  these  it  is  really  a  cliarity  tc 
the  public  to  put  out  of  tlie  society ;  and 
mdeed,  a  reli<rious  man  would  put  them  out 
of  the  world  lor  the  sake  of  themselves ;  for 
whoever  understands  any  thing  of  human 
nature  must  know,  that  such  people,  the 
longer  they  live,  the  more  tliey  will  accu- 
mulate vice  and  wickedness.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I  cannot 
argue  with  you  on  these  subjects.  I  shall 
always  submit  to  your  superior  judgment, 
and  I  know  you  too  well  to  think  that  you 
will  ever  do  any  thing  cruel.' 

Booth  then  left  Amelia  to  take  care  of  hei 
children,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  thief. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*4  scene  of  the  tragic  kind. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  a  thun 
dering  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
house  w^ieie  Amelia  lodged,  and  presently 
after  a  figure  all  pale,  ghastly,  and  almost 
breathless,  rushed  into  the  room  where  she 
then  was  with  her  children. 

This  figure  Amelia  soon  recognised  to  be 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  though,  indeed,  she  was  s( 
disguised,  that  at  her  first  entrance,  Amelia 
scarce  knew  her.  Her  eyes  were  sunk  in  hei 
head,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  not  only  hei 
dress,  but  every  feature  in  her  face,  was  in 
the  utmost  disorder. 

AmeHa  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  sight, 
and  the  little  girl  was  much  frightened  ;  aj 
for  the  boy  he  immediately  knew  her,  and 
running  to  Amelia,  he  cried,  '  La!  mamma, 
what  is  the  matter  Avith  poor  Mrs.  Atkinson?' 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Atkinson  recovered  hei* 
breath,  she  cried  out — '  O,  Mrs.  Booth !  I  am 
the  most  miserable  of  women ;  I  have  lost 
the  best  of  husbands.' 

Amelia,  looking  at  her  w-ith  all  the  tender- 
ness imaginable,  forgetting,  I  believe,  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  quarrel  between 
them,  said — 'Good  Heavens,  madam,  what'a 
the  matter  ?' 

'  O,  Mrs.  Booth  !'  answered  she,  '  I  fear  1 
have  lost  my  husband.  The  doctor  says, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  his  life.  O,  madam, 
however  I  have  been  in  the  wrong,  I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me  and  pity  me.  I  am 
sure  I  am  severely  punished  ;  for  to  ♦hat 
cursed  a  flair  I  owe  all  my  misery.' 

'  Indeed,  madam,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I  anr 
extremely  concerned  for  yo-jr  misfortune 
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But  pray  tell  me,  hath  any  thinpj  happened 
lo  tlie  sergeant?' 

'  O  madam  !'  cries  she,  '  I  have  the  ^reat- 
f^t  rca^^cn  to  fear  I  shall  lose  him.  The  doc- 
tor hath  almost  given  him  over — lie  liatli 
scarce  any  liopcs. — O  madam  !  that  evening 
tliat  the  fatal  quarrel  happened  between  us, 
my  dear  captain  took  it  so  to  heart,  that  he 
sat  up  a!i.  eight,  and  drank  a  whole  bottle  of 
brandy.  ndeed,  he  said  he  wished  to  kill 
bimseif;  Tor  nothing  could  have  hurt  him  so 
much  in  the  world,  he  said,  as  to  have  any 
quarrel  between  you  and  me.  His  concern, 
and  what  he  drank  together,  threw  him 
into  a  high  fever.  So  that,  when  I  came 
home  from  my  lord's — (for  indeed,  madam, 
I  have  been,  and  set  all  to  rights — your  re- 
putation is  now  in  no  danger,) — when  I  came 
Home,  I  say,  I  found  the  poor  man  in  a  raving 
delirious  fit,  and  in  that  he  hath  continued 
fiver  since,  till  about  an  hour  a^o,  when  he 
f*,ame  perfectly  to  his  senses ;  but  now  he 
«ays  he  is  sure  lie  shall  die,  and  begs  for 
Heaven's  sake  to  see  you  first.  Would  you, 
madam,  would  you  have  the  goodnes"  to 
grant  my  poor  captain's  desire  .''  Consider 
he  is  a  dying  man,  and  neither  he  nor  I 
shall  ever  ask  you  a  second  favour.  He 
says  he  hath  something  to  say  to  you  that 
he  can  mention  to  no  other  person,  and  that 
be  cannot  die  in  peace  unless  he  sees  you.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  madam,'  cries  Amelia, 
'  I  am  extremely  concerned  at  what  you 
tell  me.  I  knew  the  poor  ser^^eant  from  his 
infancy,  and  always  had  an  atiection  for  him, 
as  I  think  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  natured 
and  honestest  creatures  upon  earth.  I  am 
sure,  if  I  could  do  him  any  service, — but  of 
what  use  can  my  going  be  ?' 

'Of the  highest  in  the  world,' answered 
Mrs.  Atkinson.  'If  you  knew  how  earnestly 
he  entreated  it,  how  his  poor  breaking  heart 
begged  to  see  you,  you  would  not  refuse.' 

Nay,  I  do  not  absolutely  refuse,'  cries 
Amelia, — '  Something  to  say  to  me  of  con- 
sequence, and  that  he  could  not  die  in  peace 
unless  he  said  it — Did  he  say  that,  Mrs. 
Atkinson?' 

'  Upon  my  honour  he  did,'  answered  she, 
'  and  much  more  than  I  have  related.' 

*  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,'  cries  Amelia. 
*  I  cannot  guess  what  this  should  be  ;  but  I 
will  go.' 

Mrs.  Atkinson  then  poured  out  a  thou- 
sand blessinixs  and  thanksjxivino^s :  and  tak- 
ing  ho  d  of  Amelia  s  hand,  and  eagerly 
kissing  it,  cried  out — '  Hovv  could  that  fury 
passion  drive  me  to  quarrel  fvith  such  a 
creature  ?' 

Amelia  told  her  she  had  forgiven  and 
forgot  it ;  and  then  calling  up  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  committing  to  her  the  care 
of  the  children,  she  cloaked  herself  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  set  out  with  Mrs.  At- 
kiuson. 


When  they  arrived  at  the  1  ouse,  Mrfj, 
Atkinson  said  she  would  go  fir  it,  and  give 
the  captain  some  notice;  lor  that  if  Ameha 
er.tered  the  room  unexpectedly,  the  aurprise 
might  have  an  ill  e.(le(^t.  Slie  left,  therefor*- 
Amelia  in  the  parlour,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly up  stairs. 

J^)()r  Atkinson,  weak  and  bad  as  w^as  liiz 
condition,  no  sooner  heard  that  Amelia  waH 
come,  than  he  discovered  great  joy  in  hia 
countenance,  and  presently  afterwards  she 
was  introduced  to  him. 

Atkinson  exerted  his  utmost  strength  Ic 
thank  her  for  this  goodness  to  a  dying  man, 
(for  so  lie  called  himself.)  He  said,  he  should 
not  have  presumed  to  give  her  this  trouble, 
had  he  not  had  something,  which  he  thought 
of  consequence,  to  say  to  her,  and  which  he 
could  not  mention  to  any  other  person.  He 
then  desired  his  wife  to  give  him  a  little 
box,  of  which  he  always  kept  the  key  him- 
self, and  afterwards  begged  her  to  leave  the 
room  f()r  a  few  minutes ;  at  which  neither 
she  nor  Amelia  expressed  any  dissatisfaction. 

When  he  was  alone  with  Amelia,  he 
spoke  as  follows  :  '  This,  madam,  is  the  last 
time  my  eyes  will  ever  behold  what — do 
pardon  me,  madam,  I  will  never  oflend  you 
more.' — Here  he  sunk  down  in  his  bed,  anu 
(iie  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 

'  Why  should  you  fear  to  offend  me,  Joe  ?^ 
said  Amelia.  '  I  am  sure  you  never  did  any 
thing  willingly  to  offend  me.' 

'  No,  mada.il,'  answ^ered  he,  '  I  would  die 
a  thousand  times  before  I  would  have  ven- 
tured it  in  the  smallest  matter.  But — I  can- 
not speak — and  yet  I  must.  You  cannot 
pardon  me,  and  yet,  perhaps,  as  I  am  a 
dying*  man,  and  never  shall  see  you  more — 
indeed,  if  I  was  to  live  afler  this  discovery, 
I  should  never  dare  to  look  you  in  the  fac<; 
again — and  yet,  madam,  to  think  I  shall  ne 
ver  see  you  more  is  worse  than  ten  thousand 
deaths.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Atkinson,'  cries  Amelia 
blushing,  and  looking  down  on  the  floor,  '  I 
must  not  hear  you  talk  in  tiiis  manner.  H 
you  have  any  thing  to  say,  tell  it  me,  ami 
do  not  be  afraid  of  my  anger;  for  I  think  1 
may  promise  to  forgive  whatever  it  was  pos 
sible  you  should  do.' 

'Here,  then,  madam,'  said  he,  -is  your 
picture;  I  stole  it  when  I  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since. 
It  is  set  in  gold,  w-'th  three  little  di:imonds; 
and  yet  I  can  truly  say,  it  was  not  the  gold 
nor  the  diamonds  which  I  stole — it  was  that 
face  ;  which,  if  I  had  been  the  en  peror  of 
the  world — ' 

*  I  must  not  hear  any  more  of  trtis,"  said 
she — '  comfort  yourselt"  Joe,  and  think  no 
more  of  this  matter.  Be  assured,  I  freely 
and  heartily  forgive  you — but  pray  com 
pose  yourself;  come,  let  me  call  mi  you» 
wife.' 
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*  First,  madam,  let  me  oeg  one  favour,' 
cried  he,  '  consider  it  is  the  last,  and  then  I 
shall  die  in  peace — let  me  kiss  that  hand  be- 
fore I  die.' 

'  Well,  nay,'  says  she,  '  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  doing — well — there.'  She  then 
c-irelessly  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  put 
gently  to  his  lips,  and  then  presently  let  it 
drop,  and  fell  back  in  the  be('. 

Amelia  now  summoned  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
who  was,  indeed,  no  farther  olf  than  just 
without  the  door.  She  then  hastened  down 
stairs,  and  called  for  a  great  glass  of  water, 
which  having  drank  oii^  she  threw  herself 
irito  a  chair,  and  the  tears  ran  plentifully 
from  her  eyes  with  compassion  lor  the  poor 
wretch  she  had  just  left  in  his  bed. 

To  say  the  truth,  without  any  injury  to 
her  chastity,  that  heart  which  had  stood 
iirm  as  a  rock  to  all  the  attacks  of  title  and 
equipage,  of  finery  and  flattery,  and  which 
all  the  treasures  of  the  universe  could  not 
have  purchased,  was  yet  a  little  softened  by 
tiie  plain,  honest,  modest,  involuntary,  deli- 
cate, heroic  passion  of  this  poor  and  humble 
Kwain ;  for  whom,  in  spite  of  herself,  she 
li-ilt  a  momentary  tenderness  and  compla- 
cence, at  which  Booth,  if  he  had  known  it, 
would  perhaps  have  been  displeased. 

Having  staid  some  time  in  the  parlour, 
and  not  finding  Mrs.  Atkinson  come  down, 
(for  indeed  her  husband  was  then  so  bad  she 
c.ruld  not  quit  him,)  Amelia  left  a  message 
Tvith  the  maid  of  the  house  for  her  mistress, 
purporting  that  she  should  be  ready  to  do 
any  thing  in  her  power  to  serve  her,  and 
then  left  the  house  with  a  confusion  on  her 
mind  that  she  had  never  fell  before,  and 
which  any  chastity  that  is  not  hewn  out  of 
Kiarble  must  feel  on  so  tender  and  deUcate 
an  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

m  which  Mr.  Booth  meets  icitU  more  than,  er.ie  ad- 
venture. 

iBooTH  having  haunted  about  for  two 
roura,  at  last  saw  a  young  lady  in  a  tattered 
silk  growm,  stepping  out  of  a  shop  in  Mon- 
mouth street,  into  a  hackney-coach.  This 
lady,  nothwithstanding  the  disguise  of  her 
dress,  he  presently  discovered  to  be  no 
other  than  little  Betty. 

He  instantly  gave  the  alarm  of  stop  thief, 
stop  coach!  upon  whicli  Mrs.  Betty  was 
immediately  stopped  in  her  vehicle,  and 
Booth  and  his  myrmidons  laid  hold  of  her. 

The  girl  no  sooner  f  )und  that  she  was 
seized  by  her  master,  than  the  consciousness 
f)f  her  guilt  overpowered  her  ;  for  she  was 
not  yet  an  experienced  offender,  and  she  im- 
fiiediately  confessed  her  crime. 

She  was  then  carried  before  a  justice  of 
■•^cace,  where  she  v/as  searched,  and  tiiere 


was  found  in  her  possession  f()>jr  shiiJin^ 
and  sixpence  in  money,  besides  the  silk 
gown,  which  was  indeed  proper  furniture 
lor  a  rag-fair,  and  scarce  worth  a  single 
farthing,  though  tlic  honest  shop-keeper  Jo 
Monmouth  street  liad  sold  it  ibr  a  crown  to 
this  simple  girl. 

The  girl  being  examined  by  the  magis- 
iraie,  spoke  as  Ibllows :  'Indeed,  sir,  an't 
please  your  worship,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
what  I  have  done;  and  to  be  sure,  an't 
please  your  honour,  it  must  liave  been  the 
devil  that  put  me  ui)on  it;  U.)r  to  be  sure, 
please  your  majesty,  I  never  tliought  upon 
such  a  thing  in  my  whole  life  before,  any 
more  than  1  did  of  my  dying-day;  but 
indeed,  sir,  an't  please  your  worship — ' 

She  was  running  on  in  this  manner, 
when  the  justice  interrupted  her,  and  de- 
sired her  to  give  an  account  of  what  shf 
had  taken  from  her  master,  and  wliat  she 
had  done  with  it. 

'  Indeed,  an't  please  your  majesty,'  said 
she,  'I  took  no  more  than  two  shifts  of 
madam's,  and  I  pawned  them  for  five  shil- 
lings, which  I  gave  for  the  gown  that's  up- 
on my  back ;  and  as  for  the  money  in  my 
pocket,  it  is  every  farthing  of  it  my  own.  1 
am  sure  I  intended  to  carry  back  the  shifts 
too,  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  get  money  to 
take  them  out.' 

The  girl  having  told  them  where  the 
pawnbroker  lived,  the  justice  sent  to  him,  to 
produce  the  shifts,  which  he  presently  did  ; 
for  he  expected  that  a  warrant  to  searcn 
his  house  would  be  the  consequence  of  his 
refusal. 

The  shifts  being  produced,  on  which  the 
honest  pawnbroker  hai  lent  five  shillings,  ap- 
peared plainly  to  be  worth  above  thirty ;  in- 
deed, when  new,  they  had  cost  much  more. 
So  that,  by  their  goodness,  as  well  as  by  their 
size,  it  was  certain  they  could  not  have  be- 
longed to  the  girl. 

Booth  grew  very  warm  against  the  pawn- 
broker. '  I  hope,  sir,'  said  he  to  the  justice, 
'  there  is  some  punishment  for  this  fellow, 
likewise,  who  so  ])lainly  appears  to  liave 
known  that  these  goods  were  stolen.  Tlie 
shops  of  these  fellows  may,  indeed,  be  called 
the  fountains  of  theft;  for  it  is,  in  reality, 
the  encouragement  which  they  meet  with, 
from  these  receivers  of  their  goods,  thai 
induces  men  very  often  to  become  thieves  ; 
so  that  these  deserve  equal,  if  not  severer 
punishment  than  the  thieves  themselves.' 

T'he  pawnbrober  protested  his  innocence, 
and  denied  the  taking  in  the  shifts.  Indeed, 
in  this  he  spoke  truth ;  for  he  had  slipped 
mto  an  inner  room,  as  was  always  his  cus- 
tom on  these  occasions,  and  left  a  little  boy 
to  do  the  business ;  by  which  means,  he  had 
carried  on  the  trade  of  receiving  stolen 
goods  for  many  yeai"S,  witii  impunity  ;  and 
had  been  twice  acquitted  at  the  Old  Baile>' 
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Ihuagh  the  juggle  apj  eared  upon  the  most 
manifest  evidence. 

As  the  justice  was  ^oing  to  spe;ik,  he  was 
interrupleil  hy  the  girl,  who,  lldliiig  ii])ou 
her  knees  to  Jiooth,  with  many  tears,  beg- 
ged Ins  forgiveness. 

'  Indeed,  Betty,'  cries  Booth,  'you  do  not 
deserve  Ibrgivencss ;  for  you  know  very 
gooil  reasons  wliy  you  sliould  not  liave 
thought  of  robbing  your  mistress,  particu- 
larly at  this  time.  And  what  fartiier  aggra- 
vates your  crime  is,  tiiat  you  liavc  robbed 
the  best  and  kindest  mistress  in  the  world. 
Nay,  you  arc  not  only  guilty  of  felony,  but 
of  a  felonious  breach  of  trust;  for  you  know 
very  well,  every  thing  your  mistress  had 
was  intrusted  to  your  care.' 

Now  it  happened,  by  a  very  great  acci- 
dent, that  the  justice  before  whom  the  girl 
was  brought,  understood  the  law.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  Booth,  he  said,  '  Do  you  say, 
sir,  that  this  girl  was  intrusted  with  the 
shifts?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Booth,  '  she  was  intrusted 
with  every  thing.' 

'And  will  you  swear  that  the  goods  stolen,' 
said  the  justice,  '  are  worth  forty  shillings  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,  sir,'  answered  Booth,  '  nor 
that  they  are  worth  thirty,  either.' 

*  Then,  sir,'  cries  the  justice,  '  the  girl 
cannot  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

'  How,  sir,'  said  Booth,  '  is  it  not  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  is  not  a  breach  of  trust  felony, 
and  the  worst  felony,  too  r' 

'  No,  sir,'  answered  the  justice,  '  a  breach 
of  trust  is  no  crime  in  our  law,  unless  it  be 
in  a  servant;  and  then,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment requires  the  goods  taken  to  be  of  the 
value  of  forty  shillings.' 

'  So,  then,  a  servant,'  cries  Booth,  '  may 
rob  his  master  of  thirty-nine  shillings,  when- 
ever he  pleases,  and  he  can't  be  punished.' 

'  If  the  goods  are  under  his  care,  he  can't,' 
cries  the  justice. 

'  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,'  says  Booth.  '  I 
do  not  doubt  what  you  say ;  but  sure  this 
is  a  very  extraordinary  law.' 

'  Perhaps  I  think  so  too,'  said  the  justice ; 
'  but  it  belongs  not  to  my  office  to  make  or 
to  mend  laws.  My  business  is  only  to  ex- 
ecute then  If,  therefore,  the  case  be  as 
you  say,  I  must  discharge  the  girl.' 

'  I  hope,  liowever,  you  will  punish  the 
pawnbroker,'  cries  Booth. 

'  If  the  fr\r\  is  discharged,'  cries  the  jus- 
tice, '  so  must  be  the  pawnbroker ;  for,  il' 
the  goods  are  not  stolen,  he  cannot  be  guilty 
of  receiving  'hem,  knowing  them  to  be 
stoi'en.  And  besides,  as  to  liis  offence,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  almost  weary  of  prose- 
cutinjxit;  for  such  are  the  difficulties  laid 
in  the  way  of  this  prosecution,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  convict  any  one  on  it. 
And  to  speak  my  opinion  plainly,  such  are 

the  la\^s,  and  ?ucli  the  method  of  proceed- 
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ing,  that  one  would  almost  think  <  iii  laws 
were    rather   made    for    the    protection  of 

rogues,  than  for  the  punishment  of  them.' 

Thus  ended  this  examination:  the  thief 
and  the  receiver  went  about  their  business, 
and  Booth  departed,  in  order  to  go  home  lo 
his  wife. 

In  his  Avay  home,  Booth  was  met  by  a 
lady  in  a  chair ;  who,  immediately  upon 
seeing  him,  stopi)ed  the  chair,  bolted  out  of 
it,  and  going  directly  up  to  him,  said,  'So, 
Mr.  Booth,  you  have  kept  your  word  witii 
me.' 

This  lady  was  no  other  than  Miss  Mat- 
thews, and  the  speech  she  meant  was  of  a 
promise  made  to  her  at  the  masquerade,  of 
visiting  her  within  a  day  or  two ;  whicli, 
whether  he  ever  intended  to  keep,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  several  accidents  that 
had  since  happened  to  him,  had  so  discom- 
posed his  mind,  that  he  had  absolutely  for- 
got il. 

Booth  however  was  too  sensible,  and  too 
well  bred,  to  make  the  excuse  of  Ibrgetful- 
ness  to  a  lady ;  nor  could  he  readily  find  any 
other.  While  he  stood  therefore  hesitating, 
and  looking  not  over-wise.  Miss  Matthews 
said,  'Well,  sir,  since  by  your  confusionT 
see  you  have  some  grace  left,  I  will  pardon 
you  upon  one  condition,  and  that  is,  that 
you  will  sup  with  me  this  night.  But,  if 
you  fail  me  now,  expect  all  the  revenge  of 
an  injured  woman.'  She  then  bound  her- 
self by  a  most  outrageous  oath,  that  she 
would  complain  to  his  wife — '  And  I  am 
sure,'  says  she,  '  she  is  so  much  a  woman  ol 
honour,  as  to  do  me  justice. — And  though  I 
miscarried  in  my  first  attempt^,  be  assured  I 
will  take  care  of  my  second.' 

Booth  asked,  what  she  meant  by  her  first 
attempt.^  to  which  she  answered,  that  she 
had  alreadv  writ  his  wife  an  account  of  his 
ill  usage  of  her,  but  that  she  was  pleased  it 
had  miscarried.  She  then  repeated  her  as- 
severations, that  she  w^ould  now  do  it  effectu- 
ally if  he  disappointed  her. 

This  threat  she  reckoned  would  most  cer- 
tainly terrify  poor  Booth  ;  and,  indeed,  she 
was  not  mistaken ;  for,  I  believe,  it  w^ould 
hav^e  been  impossible,  by  any  other  menace, 
or  by  any  other  means,  to  have  brought  him 
once  even  to  balance  in  liis  mind  on  this 
question.     But  by  this  tSirea.t  she  prevailed; 
and  Booth  promised,  vooD  his  word  and  ho- 
nour, to  come  to  iier  at  the  hour  she  ap- 
pointed.    After  which,  ohe   took   leave   of. 
him  with   a  squeeze   of  the   ha^d,  and  a-. 
smiling  counter/ance,  and  walked  back  to. 
her  chair. 

But,  however  she  miglit  be  pleased  with 
having  obtained  this  promise.  Booth  wa* 
far  from  being  delighted  with  the  thoughlf 
of  bavins:  fjiven  it.  He  looked,  indeed, 
upon  the  coii'^equences  of  this  m.eeting  wita 
horror;  but  as  to  the  consequence   which 
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was  so  appaient/y  intended  by  the  lady,  he 
resolved  agains>.  it.  At  lenirtli,  he  came  to 
this  determination  ;  to  go  according  to  \m 
apijointment,  to  argue  the  matter  with  the 
iady,  and  to  convince  her,  if  possible,  that, 
from  a  regard  to  his  honour  only,  he  must 
discontinue  her  acquaintance.  If  this  foiled 
to  satisfy  her,  and  she  still  persisted  in  her 
threats  ^d  aa^uaint  his  wife  with  the  affair, 
he  then  rcsol  ved,  whatever  pain  it  cost  him, 
to  commrjnicate  the  whole  truth  himself  to 
Amelia,  from  whose  goodness  he  doubted 
not  but  to  obtain  an  absolute  remission. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  %ckich  Jlmelia  appears  in  a  light  more  amiable 
than  gay. 

We  will  now  return  to  Amelia,  whom  we 
left  in  some  perturbation  of  mind  departing 
from  Mrs.  Atkinson. 

Though  she  had  before  walked  through 
the  streets  in  a  very  improper  dress  with 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  she  was  unwiUing,  espe- 
cially as  she  w^as  alone,  to  return  in  the 
same  ir^anner.  Indeed,  she  was  scarce  able 
to  W35.1k  in  her  present  condition ;  for  the 
case  of  poor  Atkinson  had  much  affected 
her  tender  heart,  and  her  eyes  had  over- 
flown with  many  tears. 

It  occurred  likewise  to  her  at  present, 
that  she  hai  not  a  single  shilling  in  her 
pocket,  or  aA.  home,  to  provide  food  for  her- 
self and  her  family.  In  this  situation  she 
resolved  to  go  immediately  to  tlie  pawn- 
broker, whither  she  had  gone  before,  and 
to  deposit  lier  picture  for  what  she  could 
raise  upon  it.  She  then  immediately  took 
a  chair,  and  put  her  design  in  execution. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold,  in  w^hich 
this  picture  was  set,  and  of  the  little  dia- 
monds, which  surrounded  it,  amounted  to 
nine  guineas.  This,  therefore,  was  ad- 
vanced to  her,  and  the  prettiest  face  in  the 
world  (such  is  often  the  fate  of  beauty)  w^as 
deposited,  as  of  no  value,  into  the  bargain. 

When  she  came  home,  she  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson ; 

'  My  dearest  Madam, 

'  As  I  know  your  goodness,  I  could  not 
delay  a  moment  acquainting  you  with  the 
happy  turn  of  my  affairs  since  you  went. 
The  doctor,  on  his  return  to  visit  my  hus- 
band, has  assured  me  that  the  captain  was 
on  the  recovery,  and  in  very  little  danger ; 
and  I  really  think  he  is  since  mended.  I  hope 
to  Wiit  0:1  you  soon,  with  better  news. 
Heaven  bless  you,  dear  madam!  and  believe 
;iae  to  be,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 

*Y5rjr  most   obliged,    obedient   humble 
servant,  Atkinson.' 

^Amelia  was  rcallii  pleased  \\'ith  this  letter ; 


and  now  it  bemg  past  four  o'clock,  ahc  de 

spaired  of  seeing  her  husband  till  rhe  eve 
ning.  She  ther(  fore  provided  some  tarts  foi 
hei  children,  ard  tlien  eating  nothing  bu| 
a  slice  of  bread  t  nd  butter  Jjerself,  she  be* 
gan  to  prepare  fc  r  tlie  captain's  supper. 

There  were  two  things  of  which  fierlius* 
band  was  particularly  ibnd,  which,  though 
it  may  bring  the  simplicity  of  iiis  taste  into 
great  contempt  with  some  of  my  readers,  ] 
will  venture  to  name.  Tiiese  were  a  fowl 
and  egg  sauce,  and  mutton  broth;  both 
wliich  Amelia  immediately  purchased. 

As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  the 
good  creature  went  down  into  the  kitchen, 
and  began  to  exercise  her  talents  of  cookery, 
of  which  she  was  a  great  mistress,  as  slie 
was  of  every  economical  ofhce,  from  the 
highest  to  the  k)west;  and  as  no  woman 
could  outshine  her  in  a  drawing-room,  so 
none  could  make  the  drawing-room  itself 
shine  brighter  than  Amelia.  And  if  I  may 
speak  a  bold  truth,  I  question  whether  it  be 
possible  to  view  this  fine  creature  in  a  more 
amiable  light,  than  while  she  was  dressing 
her  husband's  supper, with  her  little  children 
playing  round  her. 

It  was  now  half  an  hour  past  eight,  and 
the  meat  almost  ready,  the  table  likewise 
neatly  spread  with  materials  borrowed  from 
her  landlady,  and  she  began  to  grow  a  littie 
uneasy  at  Booth's  not  returning ;  when  a 
sudden  knock  at  the  door  roused  her  spirits, 
and  she  cried,  'There,  my  dear,  there  id 
3^our  good  papa  ;'  at  which  words  she  dart- 
ed swiftly  up  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  to 
her  husband. 

She  desired  her  husband  to  walk  up  to 
the  dining-room,  and  she  would  come  to 
him  in  an  instant ;  for  she  was  desirous  to 
increase  his  pleasure,  by  surprising  him 
with  his  two  favourite  dishes.  She  then 
went  down  again  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
maid  of  the  house  undertook  to  send  up  the 
supper,  and  she  with  lier  children  returned 
to  Booth. 

He  then  told  her  concisely  what  had  hap>- 
pened,  with  relation  to  the  girl — to  which 
she  scarce  made  any  answer ;  but  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  dined  ?  He  assured  he  • 
he  had  not  eat  a  morsel  the  whole  day. 

'  Will,'  says  she,  '  my  dear,  I  am  a  fellow- 
sufferer  ;  but  we  shall  both  enjoy  our  supper 
the  more  ;  for  I  have  made  a  little  provision 
for  you,  as  I  guessed  what  might  be  the 
case.  I  have  got  you  a  bottle  of  wine  too. 
And  here  is  a  clean  cloth  and  a  smiling 
countenance,  my  dear  Will.  Indeed,  I  am 
in  unusual  good  spirits  to-night,  and  I  have 
made  a  promise  to  the  children,  which  you 
must  confirm  ;  I  have  premised  to  let  ihenj 
sit  up  this  one  night  to  supper  with  us. — 
Nay,  don't  look  so  serious;  cast  oft"  all  ui> 
easy  thoughts — I  have  a  present  for  yoii 
here — no  matter  how  I  came  bv  it.'    A^ 
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rfehich  words  slie  put  ehr]d  <^uinoas  into  his 
hand,  cryinj^,  '  Come,  my  dear  Bill,  be  i^ay 
— foriime  will  yet  be  kind  to  us — at  least, 
let  us  be  bappy,  tl.is  night.  Indeed,  the 
pleasures  of  many  women,  during  their 
whole  lives,  will  m)t  amount  to  my  happi- 
ness tills  night,  if  you  will  be  in  good  hu- 
mour.' 

Booth  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  cried, 
*  How  unhappy  am  I,  my  dear,  that  I  can't 
sjp  wir.li  you  to-night !' 

As  in  the  delightful  month  of  June,  when 
the  sky  is  all  serene,  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature  looks  with  a  pleasing  and  smiling  as- 
pect, suddenly  a  dark  cloud  spreads  itself 
over  the  hemisphere,  the  sun  vanishes  from 
our  sight,  and  every  object  is  obscured  by  a 
dark  and  horrid  gloom.  So  happened  it  to 
Amelia ;  the  joy  that  had  enlightened  every 
feature,  disappeared  in  a  moment;  the  lustre 
forsook  her  shinnig  eyes ;  and  all  the  little 
loves  that  played  and  wantoned  in  her 
cheeks,  hung  their  drooping  heads,  and  with 
a  faint  trembling  voice,  she  repeated  her 
husband's  words ;  '  Not  sup  with  me  to- 
night, my  dear!' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,'  answered  he,  '  I  can- 
not. 1  need  not  tell  you  how  uneasy  it 
makes  me,  or  that  I  am  as  much  disappoint- 
ed as  yourself;  but  I  am  engaged  to  sup 
alriad.  I  have  absolutely  given  my  honour; 
anl  besides,  it  is  on  business  of  importance.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  she,  '  I  say  no  more.  I 
am  convinced  you  would  not  willingly  sup 
from  me.  I  own  it  is  a  very  particular  dis- 
appointment to  me  to-night,  when  I  had 
proposed  unusual  pleasures  ;  but  the  same 
reason  which  is  sufficient  to  you,  ought  to 
be  so  to  me.' 

Booth  made  his  wife  a  compliment  on  her 
ready  compliance,  and  then  asked  her,  what 
she  intended  by  givmg  him  that  money,  or 
how  she  came  by  it  ? 

'  I  intend  my  dear,'  said  she,  '  to  give  it 
50U  ;  that  is  all.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
i  came  by  it,  you  know,  Billy,  that  is  not 
very  material.  You  are  well  assured  I  got 
it  by  no  means  winch  would  displease  you  ; 
ajid,  perhaps,  another  time  I  may  tell  you.' 

Booth  asked  no  farther  questions  ;  but  he 
returned  it  her,  and  insisted  on  her  taking 
U  but  one  guinea,  saying,  she  was  the  safest 
treasurer.  He  then  promised  her  to  make 
all  tiie  haste  home  in  his  power,  and  he 
noped,  he  said,  to  be  with  her  in  an  hour 
aa'i  a  half  at  the  farthest,  and  then  took 
ills  leave. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  poor  disappoint- 
ed Amelia  sat  down  to  supper  with  her 
children ;  with  vMiose  company  she  was 
forced  to  console  nerself  for  the  absence  of 
her  huaba  id. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

^  very  tragic  scene. 

The  clock  had  struck  eleven,  and  AmeJia 
was  just  pi-oceeding  to  [)ut  her  children  to 
bed,  when  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  street- 
door.  Upon  vviilch  the  hoy  cried  out, 
'  There's  papa,  mamma,  pray  let  me  stay 
and  see  him  before  I  go  to  bed.'  This  was* 
a  liivour  very  easily  obtained  ;  for  Amelia 
instantly  ran  down  stairs,  exulting  in  the 
goodness  of  her  husband  for  rcturninf;  so 
soon,  though  half  an  hour  was  already 
elapsed  beyond  the  time  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  return. 

Poor  Amelia  was  now  again  disappointed ; 
for  it  was  not  her  husband  at  the  door,  but 
a  servant  with  a  letter  for  him,  which  he 
delivered  into  her  hands.  She  immediately 
returned  up  stairs,  and  said,  '  It  was  not 
your  papa,  my  dear ;  but  I  hope  it  is  one 
who  hath  brought  us  some  good  news.' 
For  Booth  had  told  her,  that  he  hourly  ex 
pected  t3  receive  such  from  tlie  great  man, 
and  had  desired  her  to  open  any  letter  which 
came  to  him  in  his  absence. 

Amelia  therefore  broke  open  the  letter, 
and  read  as  Ibllows  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  After  what  hath  passed  between  us,  1 
need  only  tell  you  that  I  know  you  supped 
this  very  night  alone  with  Miss  Matthews: 
a  fact  which  will  upbraid  you  sufficiently, 
without  putting  me  to  that  trouble,  and  will 
very  well  account  for  my  desiring  the 
favour  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  in  JHyde- 
Park,  at  six  in  the  morning.  You  will  for- 
give me  reminding  you  once  more  how  in- 
excusable this  behaviour  is  in  you,  who  are 
possessed  in  your  own  wife  of  the  most  in- 
estimable jewel.     Yours,  &c. 

"T.  James. 

"  I  shall  bring  pistols  with  me." 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  agitation  of 
Amelia's  mind  when  she  read  this  letter. 
She  threw  herself  into  her  chair,  turned  as 
pale  as  death,  began  to  tremble  all  over,  and 
had  just  power  enough  left  to  tap  the  bottle 
of  wine,  which  she  had  hitherto  preserved 
entire  for  her  husband,  and  to  drink  off  a 
la r ere  bumper. 

The  ii'.tle  boy  perceived  t'le  strange 
symptoms  wliich  appeared  in  Vus  mother  ; 
and  runmng  to  her,  he  cried,  ^  What's  the 
matter,  my  dear  manr>rpa  .^  you  don't  look 
well ! — No  harm  hath  happened  to  papa, 
I  ho{)e — sure  that  bad  man  hath  not  car 
ried  him  away  ai^ain.**' 

Amelia  answered,  '  No,  child,  nothing- 
nothing  at  all.'     And  then  a  large  shower 
of  tears  came  to  her  .assistance  ^  which  pre* 
sently  after  produced  the  same  m  ihe  2y€i 
of  both  the  children. 

Amelia.  aUer  a  short  silence.  lo(  icing  ^n 
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derly  ai  lier  children,  cried  out,  'It  is  too 
much,  too  much  to  bear.  Why  did  I  bring 
these  little  wretclies  into  the  world  I  why 
were  these  innocents  born  to  sucii  a  ikte  !' — 
•She  then  threiv  her  arms  round  them  both, 
(for  they  were  embracing  her  knees,)  and 
cried,  O,  my  children  1  my  children  !  for- 
give me,  my  babes! — forgive  me  tliat  I 
have  brought  you  into  such  a  world  as  this  ! 
You  are  undone — my  children  are  un- 
done !' 

The  little  boy  answered  with  great  spirit, 
*How  undone,  mamma?  my  sister  and  1 
don't  care  a  Inrthing  for  being  undone — 
don  t  cry  so  upon  our  accounts — we  are 
both  very  well ;  indeed  we  are — but  do 
pray  tell  us.  I  am  sure  some  accident  liath 
happened  to  poor  papa.' 

'  Mention  him  no  more,'  cries  Amelia, 
'  your  papa  is — indeed  he  is  a  wicked  man — 
he  cares  not  for  any  of  us — 0,  Heavens  !  is 
this  the  happiness  I  promised  myself  this 
evening  l'  At  which  words  she  fell  into  an 
agony,  holding  both  her  children  in  her 
arms. 

The  maid  of  the  liouse  nov/  entered  the 
room,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she 
nad  received  from  a  porter,  whose  arrival 
the  reader  will  not  wonder  to  have  been 
unheard  by  Amelia  in  her  present  condi- 
tion. 

The  maid,  upon  her  entrance  into  the 
room,  perceiving  the  situation  of  Amelia, 
cried  out,  '  Good  Heavens  !  madam,  what's 
the  matter?'  Upon  which  Amelia,  who  had 
a  little  recovered  herself  after  the  last  vio- 
ent  vent  of  her  passion,  started  up,  and 
cried — '  Nothinix  Mrs.  Susan — nothinti;  ex- 
traordinary.  I  am  subject  to  these  fits  some- 
times; but  I  am  very  well  now.  Come, 
my  dear  children,  I  am  very  Avell  again; 
indeed  I  am.  You  must  now  go  to  bed  ; 
Mrs.  Susan  will  be  so  good  as  to  put  you  to 
bed.' 

'  But  why  doth  not  papa  love  us  ?'  cries 
the  little  boy ;  '  I  am  sure  we  have  none  of 
us  done  any  thing  to  disoblige  him.' 

This  innocent  question  of  the  child  so 
Btung  Amelia,  that  she  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
sulty  to  prevent  a  relapse.  However,  she 
took  another  dram  of  wine  ;  for  so  it  might 
be  called  to  her,  who  was  the  most  tem- 
perate of  women,  and  never  exceeded  three 
glasses  on  any  occasion.  In  this  glass  slie 
ilrank  her  children's  liealth,  and  soon  after 
ao  well  soothed  and  composed  them,  that 
mev  went  quietly  away  with  Mrs.  Susan. 

The  maid,  in  the  shock  she  had  conceived 
at  the  me.ancholy,  indeed  frightlul  scene, 
which  had  presented  itself  to  her  at  her  first 
coming  into  the  room,  had  quite  forgot  the 
etter  wliich  she  held  in  her  liand.  However, 
;u8tat  her  departure,  slie  recollected  it,  and 
iel  vered  it  to  Amelia:  wlio  was  no  sooner 


a  gam 
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alone  than  she  opened  it,  and  read  as  *  • 

lows : — 

"  My  dearest,  sweetest  love, 

"1  write  this  from  the  baiiilf's  housc^ 
where  I  was  formerly,  ard  to  wliich  I  anj 
brougliT,  at  the  suit  of  that  villain 

)ave  the  mislbrtune  to  think  J 
owe  this  accident,  (I  mean,  that  it  happened 
to-night,)  to  my  own  fij'ly,  in  endeavouring 
to  keej)  a  secret  from  you.  O,  my  dear ', 
had  I  had  resolution  to  confess  my  crime  to 
you,  your  forgivenesswould,  I  am  convinced, 
have  cost  me  only  a  i^cw  blushes,  and  I  hacl 
now  been  happy  in  your  arms.  Fool  that 
1  was,  to  leave  you  on  such  an  account,  and 
to  add  to  a  former  transgression  a  new  one  I 
— Yet,  by  Heavens!  I  mean  not  a  trans- 
gression of  the  hke  kind;  lor  of  that  I  nm 
not,  nor  ever  will  be,  guilty ;  and  when  you 
know  the  true  reason  of  my  leaving  you  to- 
night, I  think  you  will  pity,  rather  than  up- 
braid me.  I  am  sure  you  would,  if  yon 
knew  the  compunction  with  which  I  left  yoi« 
to  go  to  the  most  worthless,  the  most  infa- 
mous— do  guess  the  rest — guess  that  crime 
with  which  I  cannot  stain  my  paper — but 
still  believe  me  no  more  guilty  than  I  am — 
or,  if  it  will  lessen  your  vexation  at  what 
hath  befallen  me,  believe  me  as  guilty  as 
you  please,  and  think  me,  for  a  while  at 
least,  as  undeserving  of  you  as  I  think  my- 
self. This  paper  and  pen  are  so  bad,  1 
question  whether  you  can  read  what  I  write ; 
I  almost  doubt  whether  I  wish  you  should. 
Yet  this  I  will  endeavour  to  make  as  legible 
as  I  can — be  cornforted,  my  dear  love,  ana 
still  keep  up  your  spirits  with  the  hopes  ol 
better  days.  The  doctor  will  be  in  town 
to-morrow ;  and  1  trust  on  his  goodness  for 
my  delivery  once  more  from  this  place,  and 
that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  repay  him.  That 
Heaven  may  bless  and  preserve  you,  is  the 
prayer  of, 

"  My  dearest  love,  your  ever  fond, 

"  Affectionate,  and,  hereafter, 
"Faithful  husband, 

"  W.  Booth." 

Amelia  pretty  well  guessed  the  obscur€ 
meaning  of  this  letter,  which,  thougli  at  an- 
other time  it  might  have  given  her  unspeak- 
able torment,  was,  at  present,  rather  of  the 
medicinal  kind,  and  served  to  allay  her  an- 
guish. Her  anger  to  Booth,  too,  began  a 
little  to  abate,  and  was  softened  by  her  con 
cern  for  his  misfortune.  Upon  the  wliole^ 
however,  she  passed  a  miserable  and  sleep- 
less niglit;  her  gentle  mind  torn  and  dis- 
tracted with  various  and  contending  pas- 
sions, distressed  with  doubts,  and  wandering 
in  a  kind  of  twilight,  which  presented  hei 
only  objects  of  diHerent  degrees  of  horror 
a*  d  where  black  despair  closed  at  a  siLa.. 
d  stance  the  gloomy  ])rospect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  hook  be^as  with  polite  history. 

Before  we  return  to  llie  miserable  couj)le, 
whom  we  left  at  the  end  of  the  last  book, 
tve  will  give  our  reader  trie  more  cheerful 
V'iew  of  the  gay  and  happy  family  of  Colonel 
James. 

Mrs.  James,  when  she  could  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  prevail  with  Amelia  to  accept 
that  invitation,  which,  at  the  desire  of  the 
colonel,  she  had  so  kindly  and  obediently 
carried  her,  returned  to  her  husband,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  ill  success  of  her 
embassy;  at  which,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
was  almost  as  much  disappointed  as  the 
colonel  himself;  for  he  had  not  taken  a 
much  stronger  liking  to  Amelia,  than  she 
herself  had  conceived  for  Booth.  Tiiis  will 
account  for  some  passages,  which  may  have 
a  little  surprised  the  reader,  in  the  former 
chapters  of  this  history,  as  we  were  not 
then  at  leisure  to  communicate  to  them  a 
hint  of  this  kind ;  it  was,  indeed,  on  Mr. 
Booth's  account,  that  she  had  been  at  the 
trouble  of  changing  her  dress  at  the  mas- 
querade. 

But  her  passions  of  this  sort,  happily  for 
her,  were  not  extremely  strong;  she  was, 
tlierefore,  easily  balked;  and  as  she  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  Booth,  she 
soDn  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  Miss 
Matthews ;  and  from  that  time,  scarce 
thought  more  of  the  affair,  till  her  husband's 
design  against  the  wife  revived  hers  likewise; 
insomuch,  that  her  passion  was,  at  this  time, 
certainly  strong  enough  for  Booth,  to  pro- 
duce a  good  hearty  hatred  for  Amelia,  whom 
she  now  abused  to  the  colonel  in  very  gross 
terms,  both  on  the  account  of  her  poverty 
and  her  insolence ;  for  so  she  termed  the 
refusal  of  all  her  offers. 

The  colonel  seeing  no  hopes  of  soon  pos- 
sessing his  new  mistress,  began,  like  a  pru- 
dent and  wise  man,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  securing  his  old  one.  From  what 
liis  wife  had  mentioned,  concerning  the  be- 
haviour of  the  shepherdess,  and  particularly 
her  preference  of  Booth,  he  had  little  doubt 
but  that  this  was  the  identical  Miss  Mat- 
thews. He  resolved  therefore  to  watch  her 
closely,  in  hopes  of  discovering  Booth's  in- 
trigue with  her.  In  this,  besides  the  re- 
mainder of  affection  which  he  yet  preserved 
for  that  lady,  he  had  another  view,  as  it 
V70uld  give  him  a  fair  pretence  to  quarrel 
with  Bootli ;  who,  by  carrying  on  this  in- 
Iriguc,  would  have  broke  his  word  and  ho- 
nour given  to  him.  And  he  began  now  to 
late   poor  Booth   heartily,  from  the  same 


reason  from   which  Mrs.  Jam^a   had  con 
tracted  lier  aversion  to  Amelia. 

The  colonel  therefore  employed  an  inle 
rior  kind  of  j)imp  to  watch  the  lodgings  o 
Miss   Matthews,  and   to  acquaint   him 
Booth,  whose  person   was   known   to  the 
pimp,  made  any  visit  there. 

The  ])imp  fiiithfully  performed  Ids  office, 
and  having  last  night  made  the  wished-foi 
discovery,  immediately  acquainted  his  mas- 
ter with  it. 

Upon  this  news,  the  colonel  presently  de- 
spatched to  Booth  the  short  note  which  we 
have  before  seen.     He  sent  it  to  his  own 
house   instead   of  Miss   Matthevvs's,   with 
hopes  of  that  very  accident  which  actually 
did  happen.  Not  that  he  had  any  ingredient 
of  the  bully  in  him,  and  desired   to  be  pre- 
vented from  fighting,  but  with  a  prospect  of 
injuring  Booth  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
Amelia,  and  of  recommending  himself  some- 
what to  her  by  appearing  in  the  light  of  her 
champion  ;  for  which  purpose  he  added  that 
compliment  to  Amelia   in  fiis  letter.     He 
concluded  upon  the  whole,  that,  if  Booth 
himself  opened  the  letter,  he  would  certainly 
meet  fiim  the  next  morning;  but  if  his  wile 
should  open  it  before  he  came  home,  it  might 
have  the  effects  before  mentioned  ;  and,  for 
his   future    expostulation   with    Booth,   it 
would  not  be  in  Amelia's  power  to  prevent  it 
Now  it  happened,   tliat  this  pimp  had 
more  masters   than   one.     Amongst  these 
was  the  worthy  Mr.  Trent,  for  whom  he 
had  often  done  business  of  the  pimping  vo- 
cation.   He  had  been  employed  indeed  in 
the  service  of  the  great  peer  hhi  -^If,  under 
the  direction  of  the  said  Trent,  anc  was  the 
very  person  who  had  assisted  the  saiu  Trent 
in  dogging  Booth  and  fiis  wfe  to  the  o^era- 
liouse  on  the  masquerade  night. 

This  subaltern  pimp  was  with  his  superior 
Trent  yesterday  morning,  when  he  found 
a  bailiff  with  fiim,  in  order  to  receive  his  in- 
structions  for  the  arresting  Booth ;  when 
the  bailiff  said,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  take  him ;  for  that  to  his  knov/ 
ledge  he  was  as  shy  a  cock  as  as  any  in  Eng 
land.  The  subaltern  immediately  acquainted 
Trent  with  the  business  in  which  he  was 
employed   by   the   colonel.      Upon   which 
Trent  enjoined  him  the  moment  he  had  set 
him  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  bailiff; 
which  he  agreed  to,  and  performed  accord 
ingly. 

The  bailiff,  on  receiving  this  notice,  im 
mediately  set  out  for  his  stand  at  an  ale 
house,  within   three   -loors   of   Miss  Mat- 
ihews's  lodgings.     At  which,  unfortunate ij 
for    poor  Booth,  he    arrived  a   very  fwR 
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tfiinutes  before  Booth  lefl  that    ady  in  or- 
der t  >  'eturn  to  Amelia. 

Ti.c>2  were  several  matters  of  wliich  we 
thought  necessary  our  reader  should  be  in- 
fornaee.  for,  besides  that  it  conduces  greatly 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  history, 
there  is  ro  exercise  of  the  mind  of  a  sensible 
reader  more  pleasant  than  the  tracing  the 
several  small  and  almost  imperceptible  links 
in  every  chain  of  events  by  which  all  the 
great  actions  of  the  world  are  produced. 
We  will  now  in  the  next  chapter  proceed 
with  our  iiistory. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  which  Amelia  visits  her  husband. 

Amelia,  after  much  anxious  thinking,  in 
rvhich  she  sometimes  flattered  herself  that 
her  husband  was  less  guilty  than  she  had  at 
arst  imagined  him,  and  that  he  had  som.e 
good  excuse  to  make  for  himself,  (for,  in- 
deed, she  was  not  so  able  as  willing  to  make 
one  for  him,)  at  length  resolved  to  set  out 
for  the  bailiff's  castle.  Having,  therefore, 
strictly  recomm.ended  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren to  her  good  landlady,  she  sent  for  a 
hackney  coach,  and  ordered  the  coachman 
o  drive  to  Gray's-Inn-lane. 

When  she  came  to  tlie  house,  and  asked 
for  the  captain,  the  bailiff's  wife,  who  came 
to  the  door,  guessing  by  the  greatness  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  disorder  of  her  dress,  that 
she  was  a  young  lady  of  pleasure,  answered, 
surlily,  '  Captain  1  I  do  not  know  of  any 
captain  that  is  here,  not  1 1'  For  this  good 
woman  was,  as  well  as  dame  Purgante  in 
Pnor,a  bitter  enemy  to  all  whores;  especially 
to  those  of  the  liandsome  kind ;  for  some 
Buch  she  suspected  to  go  shares  with  her  in 
d  certain  property  to  which  the  law  gave 
her  the  sole  right. 

Amelia  replied,  slie  was  certain  that  Cap- 
tain Booth  was  there.  '  Well,  ifhe  is  so,' cries 
the  bailiff's  wife,  '  you  may  come  into  the 
kitchen  if  you  will — and  he  shall  be  called 
down  to  you  if  you  have  any  business  with 
him.'  At  the  same  time  she  muttered  some- 
thing to  herseli!",  and  concluded  a  little  more 
intelligibly,  though  still  in  a  muttering  voice, 
that  she  kept  no  such  house. 

Amelia  Avncse  innocence  gave  her  no 
suspicion  of  the  true  cause  of  this  good 
t\'oman's  sullenuess,  was  frightened,  and 
began  to  fear  she  knew  not  what.  At  last 
she  made  a  shift  to  totter  into  the  kitchen, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  a>ked  her, 
'  Well,  madam,  who  shall  I  IcU  the  captain 
wants  to  speak  with  him  ?' 

'  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,'  cries  Ame- 
aa ;  '  in  my  confusion  I  really  forgot  you  did 
i>ot  know  me — tell  him,  if  yi>u  please,  that 
^  am  his  w'Te.' 


'  And  are  you  indeed  i)is  \  ife,  madam 
cries  Mrs.  Bailiff,  a  little  solte.ied. 

'  Yes,  indeedj  and  upon  my  hohcui,'  aii 
swers  Amelia. 

'  If  this  be  the  case/  cries  the  other,  '  yo3 
may  walk  up  stairs  if  you  please.  Heaven 
forbid,  I  should  part  man  and  v;ile.  Indeed, 
I  think  they  can  never  be  too  much  together. 
But  I  never  will  sutler  any  bad  doings  in 
my  house,  nor  any  of  tlie  town  ladies  to 
come  to  gentlemen  here. 

Amelia  answered,  that  she  liked  her  tl^ 
better  ;  for,  indeed,  in  her  present  dispc^ 
sition,  Amelia  was  as  much  exasperated 
against  wicked  women  as  the  virtuous  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  or  any  other  virtuou.* 
woman,  could  be. 

The  bailiff's  wife  then  ushered  Amelia 
up  stairs,  and  having  unlocked  the  prison 
er's  doors,  cried,  'Captain,  here  is  youi 
lady,  sir,  come  to  see  you.'  At  which  words, 
Booth  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  caugh 
Amelia  in  his  arms,  embracing  her  for  a 
considerable  time  with  so  much  rapture, 
that  the  bailiff's  wife,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  this  violent  fondness,  began  to  sus- 
pect whether  Amelia  liad  really  told  her 
truth.  However,  she  had  some  little  awe 
of  the  captain  ;  and  for  fear  of  being  in  the 
wrong,  did  not  interfere,  but  shut  the  door 
and  turned  the  key. 

When  Booth  found  himself  alone  with 
his  wife,  and  had  vented  the  first  violence 
of  his  rapture  in  kisses  and  embraces,  he 
looked  tenderly  at  her,  and  cried,  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible, Amelia,  is  it  possible  you  can  have  this 
goodness  to  follow  such  a  wretch  as  me  to 
such  a  place  as  this — or  do  you  come  to 
upbraid  me  with  my  guilt,  and  to  sink  me 
down  to  that  perdition  I  so  justly  deserve?' 

'Am  I  so  given  to  upbraiding,  then'' 
says  she,  in  a  gentle  voice ;  '  have  I  ever 
given  you  occasion  to  think  I  would  sink 
you  to  pe'  iitionr' 

'  Far  bi  H  from  me,  my  love,  to  think  so,' 
answered  1:  e.  '  And  yet  you  may  forgive 
the  utmost  fears  of  an  ofiending,  penitent 
sinner.  I  know,  indeed,  the  extent  of  your 
goodness,  and  yet  I  know  my  guilt  so 
great — ' 

'  Ala^'  Mr.  Booth,'  said  she, '  what  guilt  is 
this  which  you  mention,  and  which  you  writ 
to  me  of  last  night?  Sure  by  your  men- 
tioning  to  me  so  much,  you  intend  to  tell  me 
more,  nay,  indeed,  to  tell  me  all ;  and  not 
leave  my  mind  open  to  suspicions  perhaps 
ten  times  worse  than  the  truth.' 

'Will  you  give  me  a  patient  hearing/" 
said  he. 

'  I  will  indeed,'  answered  she  ;  '  naj'',  I  am 
piepared  to  hear  the  worst  you  can  unfold ; 
nay,  perhaps,  the  worst  is  short  of  my  ap- 
prehensions ' 

Booth  then,  after  a  little  larther  apo.ogy, 
began,  and  related  to  her  the  whole  tliat  \\ii 
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passed  betu'cca  him  and  Miss  Mattliews, 
irom  their  tirst  iiieetiiii^  in  the  prison,  to 
their  sepiiriition  the  prececHn^  eveniiiir.  All 
which,  a.^  tin;  reader  knows  it  already,  it 
would  he  tedious  and  unpardonable  to  tran- 
scribe from  his  mouth.  He  told  her  likewise 
all  that  iie  had  done  and  sullered,  to  con- 
ceal his  trans<rrcssions  from  her  knowledge. 
This,  lie  assured  lier,  was  the  business  of 
nis  visit  last  night,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  he  declared  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, no  other  than  an  absolute  quarrel  with 
Miss  Matthews,  of  whom  he  had  taken  a 
final  leave. 

When  he  had  ended  his  narration,  Amelia, 
after  a  short  silence,  answered, — '  Indeed, 
Itirmly  believe  every  word  you  have  said — 
but  I  cannot  now  forgive  you  the  fault  you 
have  confessed — and  my  reason  is — because 
I  have  forgiven  it  long  ago.  Here,  my 
dear,'  said  she,  '  is  an  instance  that  I  am 
likewise  capable  of  keeping  a  secret.'  She 
then  dehvered  her  husband  a  letter  which 
she  had  some  time  ago  received  from  Miss 
Matthews,  and  which  was  the  same  which 
that  lady  had  mentioned,  and  supposed,  as 
Booth  had  never  heard  of  it,  that  it  had 
miscarried ;  for  she  sent  it  by  the  penny- 
post.  In  this  ietter,  which  was  signed  by  a 
feigned  name,  she  had  acquainted  Amelia 
with  the  infidelity  of  her  husband,  and  had 
besides  very  greatly  abused  him ;  taxing 
him  with  many  falsehoods ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  with  having  spoken  very  slight- 
ingly and  disrespectfully  of  his  wife. 

Amelia  never  shined  forth  to  Booth  in  so 
amiable  and  great  light ;  nor  did  his  own 
unworthiness  ever  appear  to  him  so  mean 
and  contemptible  as  at  this  instant.  How- 
ever, when  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  ut- 
tered many  violent  protestations  to  her,  that 
all  which  related  to  herself  was  absolutely 
false. 

'  I  am  convinced  it  is,'  said  she.  '  I  would 
lot  have  a  suspicion  of  the  contrary  for  the 
world.  I  assure  you  I  had,  till  last  night  re- 
vived it  in  my  memory,  almost  fororot  the 
.etter ;  for  as  I  well  knew  from  whom  it 
came,  by  her  mentioning  obligations  which 
she  had  conferred  on  you,  and  which  you 
had  more  than  once  spoken  to  me  of,  I 
made  large  allowances  for  the  situation  you 
was  then  in  ;  and  I  was  the  more  satisneci, 
as  the  letter  itself,  as  well  as  many  other 
circumstances,  convinced  me  the  affair  was 
at  an  end.' 

Booth  now  ittered  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  q{  >  dmiration  and  fondness  that 
his  heart  cou/.  dictate,  and  accompanied 
them  with  the  warmest  embraces.  All 
which  warmth  and  tenderness  she  returned  ; 
iP.d  tears  of  love  and  joy  gushed  from  both 
their  eyes.  So  ravished  indeed  were  their 
nearts,  that  for  nome  tinie  they  both  forgot 
<he  dreadful  situitior.  of  their  affairs. 


This,  however,  was  out  a  c;}iort  i-everie. 
It  soon  recurred  to  Ameiia,  thatfljougn  she 
had  the  liberty  of  leaving  that  house  when 
she  j)leased,  she  could  not  take  her  beloved 
husband  with  her.  This  thou<irJit  stung  hei 
tender  bosom  to  the  quick,  and  she  could 
not  so  far  command  herself  as  to  refrain 
from  many  sorrowful  exclamations  against 
the  hardship  of  their  destiny  ;  but  when 
she  saw  the  ctlect  they  had  upon  Booth, 
she  stifled  her  rising  grief,  forced  a  little 
cheerfulness  into  her  countenance,  and  ex- 
erting all  the  spirits  she  could  raise  within 
herself,  expressed  her  hopes  of  seeing  a 
speedy  end  to  their  sufferings.  She  then 
asked  her  husband  what  she  should  do  for 
him,  and  to  whom  she  should  apply  for  his 
deliverance  ^ 

'  You  know,  my  dear,'  cries  Booth,  '  that 
the  doctor  is  to  be  in  town  some  time  to- 
day. My  hopes  of  immediate  redemption 
are  only  in  him;  and  if  that  can  be  ob 
tained,  I  make  no  doubt  of  the  success  oi 
that  affair  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle 
man  who  has  faithfully  promised,  and  in 
whose  power  I  am  so  well  assured  it  is  to 
serve  me.' 

Thus  did  this  poor  man  support  his  hopes 
by  a  dependence  on  that  ticket  which  he 
had  so  dearly  purchased  of  one  who  pre- 
tended to  manage  the  wheels  in  the  o-reat 
state  lottery  of  preferment.  A  lottery,  in- 
deed, which  hath  this  to  recommend  it,  that 
many  noor  wretches  feed  their  imaginations 
with  the  prospect  of  a  prize  during  their 
whole  lives,  and  never  discover  they  have 
drawn  a  blank. 

Amelia,  who  was  of  a  pretty  sanguine 
temper,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  was  vull  as  easy  to  be  deceived  into 
hopes  as  her  husband;  but  in  reality  at  pre- 
sent she  turned  her  eyes  to  no  distant  pros- 
pect ;  the  desire  of  regaining  her  husband'.^ 
liberty  having  engrossed  her  whole  mind. 

While  they  were  discoursing  on  these 
matters,  they  heard  a  violent  noise  in  the 
house,  and  immediately  after  several  per 
sons  passed  by  their  door  up  stairs  to  the 
apartment  over  their  head.  This  greativ 
terrified  the  gentle  spirit  of  Amelia,  and  she 
cried — '  Good  Heavens,  my  dear,  must  I 
leave  you  in  this  horrid  place  ?  I  am  terri- 
fied with  a  thousand  fears  concerning  you.' 

Booth  endeavoured  to  comfort  her/say- 
ing,  that  he  was  in  no  manner  of  danger, 
and  that  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  doctor 
would  soon  be  with  him — '  And  stay,  my 
dear,'  cries  he,  '  now  I  recollect,  suppose 
you  should  apply  to  my  old  friend  James  ; 
for  I  be.ieve  you  are  pretty  well  satisfied, 
that  your  apprehensions  of  him  were  ground- 
less. I  h«ve  no  reason  to  think  but  that  he- 
would  be  as  ready  to  serve  me  as  formerly.' 

Amelia  turned  pale  as  ashes  at  the  namt 
of  James,  and,  inste»''  "f  Cjaking  s  tirecl 
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answer  to  her  liusband,  she  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  cried,  'My  dear,  I  have  one  favour  to 
beg  of  you,  and  I  insist  on  your  granting 
)t  me.' 

J3ooth  readily  swore  lie  would  deny  her 
nothing. 

'  It  is  only  this,  my  dear,'  said  slie,  '  that 
if  that  detested  colonel  comes,  you  will  not 
eee  him.  Let  the  ])eople  of  the  house  tell 
him  you  are  not  here.' 

'  He  knows  nothing  of  my  beintT  here,' 
answered  Booth  ;  '  but  why  should  T  refuse 
to  see  him,  if  he  should  be  kind  enough  to 
come  liither  to  me?  Indeed,  my  Ameliji,  you 
liave  taken  a  dislike  to  that  man  without 
sufficient  reason.' 

'  I  speak  not  upon  that  account,'  cries 
Amelia;  '  but  I  have  had  dreams  last  night 
about  you  two.  Perhaps  you  will  laugh  at 
my  folly  ;  but  pray  indulge  it.  Nay,  I  in- 
sist on  your  promise  of  not  denying  me.' 

'  Dreams !  my  dear  creature,'  answered 
he.     '  What  dream  can  you  have  had  of  us  ?' 

'  One  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned,'  re- 
plied she.  '  I  cannot  think  of  it  without 
horror,  and  unless  you  will  promise  me  not 
to  see  the  colonel  till  I  return,  I  positively 
mil  never  leave  you.' 

'  Indeed,  my  Amelia,'  said  Booth,  '  I  ne- 
ver knew  you  unreasonable  before.  How 
can  a  woman  of  your  sense  talk  of  dreams?' 

'  Sufier  me  to  be  once  at  least  unreason- 
able,' said  Amelia,  '  as  you  are  so  good  na- 
tured  to  say  I  am  not  often  so.  Consider 
whac  I  have  lately  suffered,  and  liow  weak 
my  spirits  must  be  at  this  time.' 

As  Booth  was  going  to  spealf,  the  bailiff, 
without  any  ceremony,  entered  the  room, 
and  cried,  '  No  offence,  I  hope,  madam ;  my 
wife,  it  seems,  did  not  know  you.  She 
thought  the  captain  had  a  mind  for  a  bit  of 
flesh  by-the-by.  But  I  have  quieted  all 
matters  ;  for  I  know  you  very  well.  I  have 
seen  that  handsome  face  many  a  time,  when 
I  have  been  w\aiting  upon  the  captain  for- 
merly. No  offence,  I  hope,  madam ;  but  if 
my  wife  was  as  handsome  as  you  are — I 
should  not  look  for  w^orse  goods  abroad.' 

Booth  conceived  some  displeasure  at  this 
speech ;  but  he  did  not  tliink  proper  to  ex- 
press more  than  a  pish. — And  then  asked 
the  bailiff  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
noise  they  heard  just  now? 

'  I  know  of  no  noise,'  answered  the  baiUff. 
'  Some  of  my  men  have  been  carryino-  a 
piece  of  bad  luggage  up  stairs  ;  a  poor  ras- 
cal that  resisted  the  law  and  justice  ;  so  I 
gave  him  a  cut  or  tAvo  with  a  hanger.  If 
they  should  prove  mortal,  he  must  thank 
himself  for  it.  If  a  man  will  not  behave 
like  a  gentleman  to  an  officer,  he  must  take 
the  consequence;  but  I  must  say  that  for 
you,  captain,  that  you  behave  yourself  like 
a  gentleman  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  always 
xise  yoi  as  -uch;  and  I  hope  you  will  find 


bail  soon  with  ail  mj'  heart.  '1  Ids  k  but  t 
paltry  sum  to  what  the  last  was,  and  1  du 
assure  you,  there  is  nothing  else  against  you 
in  the  office.' 

This  latter  part  of  the  bailiff's  speech 
somewhat  comforted  Amelia,  who  had  been 
a  little  frightened  by  the  f()rmer ;  and  s;lic 
soon  after  took  leave  of  her  husband,  to  co 
in  quest  of  the  doctor,  who,  as  Amelia  had 
heard  that  morning,  was  expected  in  town 
that  very  day,  which  was  somewhat  sooner 
than  he  had  intended  at  his  departure. 

Before  she  went,  however,  she  left  a  strict 
charge  with  the  bailiffj  who  ushered  lier 
very  civilly  down  stairs,  that  if  one  Colonel 
James  came  there  to  inquire  for  lier  hus- 
band, he  should  deny  that  he  was  there. 

She  then  departed  ;  and  the  baiUff  imme- 
diately gave  a  very  strict  charge  to  his  wife, 
his  maid,  and  his  followers,  that  if  one^ 
Colonel  James,  or  any  one  from  him,  should 
inquire  after  the  captain,  that  they  should 
let  him  know  he  had  the  captain  above 
stairs ;  for  he  doubted  not  but  that  the 
colonel  was  one  of  Booth's  creditors;  and 
he  hoped  for  a  second  bail  bond  by  liis 
means. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Containing  matter  pertinent  to  the  history. 

Amelia,  in  her  w^ay  to  the  doctor's,  deter 
mined  just  to  stop  at   her  own   lodgings 
wdiich  lay  a  Uttle  out  of  the  road,  and  tc 
pay  a  momentary  visit  to  her  children. 

This  v/as  fortunate  enough;  for  had  she 
called  at  the  doctor's  house,  she  would  have 
heard  nothing  of  him,  which  would  have 
caused  in  her  some  alarm  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  the  doctor  \vas  set  down  at  Mrs. 
Atkinson's,  where  he  was  directed  to  Ame- 
lia's lodgings,  to  which  he  went  before  he 
called  at  his  own ;  and  here  Amelia  now 
found  him  playing  with  her  two  children. 

The  doctor  had  been  a  little  surprised  at 
not  finding  AmeUa  at  home,  or  any  one  that 
could  give  an  account  of  her.  He  was  now 
more  surprised  to  see  her  come  in  such  a 
dress,  and  at  the  disorder  which  he  very 
plainly  perceived  in  her  pale  and  melancholy 
countenance.  He  addressed  her  first,  (for, 
indeed,  she  w^as  in  no  great  haste  to  speak.) 
and  cried,  *My  dear  child,  what  is  the 
matter?  where  is  your  husband?  some 
mischief,  I  am  afraid,  hath  hapjiened  to  him 
in  my  absence.' 

'  6,  my  dear  doctor !'  answered  Amelia, 
'  sure  some  good  angel  hath  sent  you  hither. 
My  poor  Will  is  arrested  again.  I  left  him 
in  the  most  miserable  condition  in  the  very 
house  whence  your  goodness  formerly  re- 
deemed him.' 

'  Arrested !'  cries  the  doctor.  *  Then  h 
must  be  for  some  verv  inconsideraV.e  trifie. 
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'  I  wish  it  was,'  saitl  Amelia  ;  '  but  it  is 
(ir  no  less  than  lifty  pounds.' 

'  Then,'  cries  the  doctor,  '  he  hnth  ])een 
disingenuous  with  me.  lie  told  me  lie  did 
not  owe  ten  })oun(ls  in  the  world  for  whicii 
lie  was  liable  to  be  sued.' 

'I  know  not  what  to  say,'  cries  Amelia. 
Indeed,  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you  the  truth.' 

'  How,  child,'  said  the  doctor — 'I  li()j)e 
vou  will  never  disguise  it  to  any  one,  espe- 
cially to  me.  Any  prevarication,  I  promise 
vou,  will  forfeit  my  friendship  for  ever.' 

'I  will  tell  you  the  whole,'  cries  Amelia, 
'  and  rely  entirely  on  your  goodness.'  vShe 
then  related  the  <x<'^ mi ng story,  not  for<retting 
to  set  it  in  the  tullest  li;s^ht,  and  to  lay  the 
strongest  emphasis  on  his  promise  never  t^ 
play  again. 

The  doctor  fetched  a  deep  sigh  when  he 
had  heard  Amelia's  relation,  and  cried,  'I 
am  sorry,  child,  for  the  share  you  are  to 
partake  in  your  husband's  sufferings ;  but 
as  for  him,  I  really  think  he  deserves  no 
compassion.  You  say  he  hath  promised 
liever  to  play  again ;  but  I  must  tell  you, 
'le  hath  broke  his  promise  to  me  already ; 
for  I  heard  he  was  formerly  addicted  to  this 
vice,  and  had  given  him  sufficic*nt  caution 
against  it.  You  will  consider,  child,  I  am 
already  pretty  largely  engaged  for  him, 
every  farthing  of  which  I  am  sensible  I  must 
pay. — You  know  I  would  go  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  prudence  to  serv^e  you  ;  but  I  must 
not  exceed  my  ability,  which  is  not  very 
great;  and  I  have  several  families  on  my 
hands,  who  are  by  misfortune  alone  brought 
to  want.  I  do  assure  you  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent answer  for  such  a  sum  as  this,  without 
distressing  my  own  circumstances.' 

'  Then  heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  all !' 
cries  Amelia,  '  for  we  have  no  other  friend 
on  earth — My  husband  is  undone ;  and 
these  poor  little  wretches  must  be  starved.' 

The  doctor  cast  his  eyes  on  the  children, 
and  then  cried — '  I  hope  not  so.  I  told  you 
I  must  distress  my  circumstances,  and  I 
will  distress  them  this  once  on  your  account, 
and  on  the  account  of  these  poor  Uttle  babes 
— But  tilings  must  not  go  on  any  longer  in 
this  way — You  mu-t  take  an  heroic  resolu- 
tion. I  will  hire  a  coach  for  you  to-morrow 
morning,  which  shall  carry  you  all  down  to 
my  parsonage-house.  There  you  shall  have 
my  protection,  till  something  can  be  done 
for  your  husband  ;  of  which,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  I  at  present  see  no  likelihood.' 

Amelia  fell  upon  her  knees  in  an  ecstacy  of 
thanksj^iving  to  the  doctor,  who  immediately 
raised  her  up,  and  placed  her  in  her  chair. 
She  then  recollected  herself,  and  said — '  O, 
my  worthy  friend  !  I  have  still  another  mat- 
ter to  mention  to  you,  in  which  I  must  have 
both  your  advice  and  assistance.  My  soul 
blushes  to  give  you  all  this  trouble ;  but 
what  othei  friend  have  I? — indeea,  what 
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other  friend  could  I  apply  to  to  pr*iperly  cc 
such  an  occasion?' 

The  doctor,  with  a  very  kind  voice  anc 
counlenanc<!,  desired  her  to  speak-  She  then 
said — '  O,  sir!  that  wicked  colonel,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  hath  picked 
some  quarrel  with  my  husband,  (for  she  did 
not  think  proper  to  mention  the  cause,)  and 
hath  sent  him  a  ciiallenge.  It  came  to  my 
hand  last  night  after  he  was  arrested;  I 
opened  it  and  read  it.' 

'  Give  it  me,  child,'  said  the  doctor. 

She  answered  she  had  burned  it;  as  was 
indeed  true.  'But  I  remember  it  was  an 
appointment  to  meet  with  sword  and  pistol 
this  morning  at  Hyde-Park.' 

'  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  child,' 
cries  the  doctor,  '  I  will  take  care  to  prevent 
any  mischief.' 

'  But  consider,  my  dear  sir,'  said  she, 
'  this  is  a  tender  matter.  My  husband's  ho- 
nour is  to  be  preserved  as  well  as  his  liie.' 

'  And  so  is  his  soul,  which  ought  to  be 
the  dearest  of  all  things,'  cries  the  doctor. 
'  Honour !  nonsense !  Can  honour  dictate  to 
him  to  disobey  the  express  com.mands  of  his 
Maker,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  esta- 
blished by  a  set  of  blockheads,  founded  on 
false  principles  of  virtue,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  plain  and  positive  precepts  of  religion, 
and  tending  manifestly  to  give  a  sanction 
to  ruffians,  and  to  protect  them  in  all  the 
ways  of  impudence  and  villanyr' 

'  All  this,  I  believe,  is  very  true,'  cries 
Amelia ;  '  but  yet  you  know,  doctor,  the 
opinion  of  the  woiid.' 

'  You  talk  simply,  child,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor. '  What  is  ii.j  opinion  of  the  world 
opposed  to  religion  and  virtue?  but  you 
are  in  the  wrong.  It  is  not  the  opinion  ol 
the  -world ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  idle,  ig- 
norant, and  profligate.  Ii  is  impossible  it 
should  be  the  opinion  of  one  man  of  sense, 
who  is  in  earnest  in  his  belief  of  our  religion. 
Chiefly,  indeed,  it  hath  been  upheld  by  the 
nonsense  of  women;  -who,  either  from  their 
extreme  cowardice,  and  desire  of  protec- 
tion, or,  as  Mr.  Bayle  thinks,  from  their  ex- 
cessive vanity,  have  been  always  forward  to 
countenance  a  set  of  hectors  and  bravos, 
and  to  despise  all  men  of  modesty  and  so- 
briety ;  though  these  are  often,  at  the  bot- 
tom, not  only  the  better,  but  the  braver 
men.' 

'  You  know,  doctor,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I 
ha  /e  never  presumed  to  argue  with  you ; 
your  opinion  is  to  me  ahvays  instruction, 
and  your  word  a  law.' 

'  Indeed,  child,'  cries  the  doctor,  'I  know 
you  are  a  good  woman ;  and  yet  I  must  de- 
serve to  you,  that  this  veiy  desire  of  feeding 
the  passion  of  female  vanity  with  the  he- 
roism of  her  man,  old  Homer  seems  to  make 
the  characteristic  of  a  bad  and  loose  woman 
i  He  intraduces  Helen  upbraiding  her  gal 
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tant  with  havinj^  quilled  the  fight,  and  left 
the  victory  to  Menelaus,  and  seeming  to  be 
sorry  that  she  liad  ielt  tier  husband,  only  be- 
cause he  was  the  belter  duellist  ol'lhe  two; 
bui  in  liow  dillerent  a  iigijt  doth  he  repre- 
sent the  tender  and  chaste  love  of  Andro- 
mache to  her  worthy  Hector !  she  dissuades 
him  from  exposin^r  himself  to  danger,  even 
in  a  just  cause.  This  is  indeed  a  weakness; 
hut  it  is  an  amiable  one,  and  becoming  the 
true  feminine  character;  but  a  woman  who, 
out  of  heroic  vanity,  (for  so  it  is,)  would 
hazard  not  only  the  life,  but  the  soul  too,  of 
her  husband  in  a  duel,  is  a  monster,  and 
ought  to  be  painted  in  no  other  character 
but  that  of  a  i'ury.' 

*  I  assure  you,  doctor,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I 
never  saw  this  matter  in  the  odious  light  in 
which  you  have  truly  represented  it,  before. 
1  am  ashamed  to  recollect  what  I  have  for- 
merly said  on  this  subject. — And  yet,  whilst 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  as  it  is,  one  would 
wish  to  comply  as  far  as  possible — espe- 
cially as  my  husband  is  an  officer  of  the 
army,  if  it  can  be  done  therefore  with 
safety  to  his  honour — ' 

'  Again  honour !'  cries  the  doctor,  '  indeed 
I  will  not  suffer  that  noble  word  to  be  so 
basely  and  barbarously  prostituted.  I  liave 
known  some  of  these  men  of  honour,  as  they 
call  themselves,  to  be  the  most  arrant  ras- 
cals in  the  universe.' 

'  Well,  I  ask  your  pardon,'  said  she,  '  re- 
putation then,  if  you  please — or  any  other 
word  you  -ike  better — you  know  my  mean- 
ing very  well.' 

'  I  do  know  your  meaning,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor, '  and  Virgil  knew  it  a  great  while  ago. 
The  next  time  you  see  your  friend  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  ask  her  wliat  it  was  made  Dido 
fall  in  love  with  ^^neas  ?' 

'  Nay,  dear  sir,'  said  Amelia,  '  do  not  rally 
me  so  unmercifully ;  think  where  my  poor 
husband  is  now.' 

'  He  is,'  answered  the  doctor,  '  where  I 
will  presently  be  with  him.  In  the  mean 
iime,  do  yop  pack  up  every  thing  in  order 
for  your  journey  to-morrow;  for,  if  you  are 
wise,  you  will  not  trust  your  husband  a  day 
longer  in  this  town — therefore  to  packing — ' 

Amelia  promised  she  would — though  in- 
deed she  wanted  not  any  warning  for  lier 
journey  on  this  account ;  for  when  she  had 
packed  up  herself  in  the  coach,  she  packed 
up  her  all.  However,  she  did  not  think 
proper  to  mention  this  to  the  doctor ;  for, 
as  he  was  now  in  preuy  good  humour,  she 
tJid  net  care  to  venture  again  discomposing 
his  temper. 

The  doctor  then  set  out  for  Gray's-inn- 
lane ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  Avas  gone,  Amelia 
began  to  consider  of  her  incapacity  to  take 
a  journry  in  her  present  situation,  without 
even  a  clean  shift.  At  last  she  resolved,  as 
she  was  po  «essed  of  seven  guineas  and  a 


half,  to  go  to  her  fi'iend  and  redeem  some  a 
licr  own  and  her  iiusband's  linen  out  of  cap 
tivity  ;  indeed  just  so  much  as  would  rend» 
it  barely  possible  ibr  them  logo  outof  towi 
with  any  kind  of  decency.  And  this  res*>« 
lution  she  immediately  executed. 

As  soon  us  she  had  finished  licr  busincfis 
with  the  pawnbroker,  (if  a  man  who  lenda 
under  thirty  ^er  cent,  deserves  that  name,) 
he  said  to  lier,  '  Pray,  madam,  did  you  know 
that  man  who  was  here  yesterday,  when 
you  brought  the  picture  ?'  Amelia  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.  '  Indeed,  madam,'  said 
the  broker,  '  he  knows  you,  though  he  did 
not  recollect  you  while  you  was  here ;  a.s 
your  hood  was  drawn  over  your  face  ;  but 
the  moment  you  was  gone,  he  begged  to 
look  at  the  picture,  which  I,  thinliing  no 
harm,  permiited.  He  had  scarce  looked 
upon  it,  when  he  cried  out,  "By  Heaven 
and  earth,  it  is  her  picture !"  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  knew  you.  Indeed,  says  I,  I  never 
saw  the  lady  before.' 

In  this  last  particular,  however,  the  pawn 
broker  a  iitlle  savoured  of  his  profession, 
and  made  a  small  deviation  from  the  truth ; 
for  when  the  man  had  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  lady,  he  answered  she  was  some  poor 
undone  woman,  who  had  pawned  all  her 
clothes  to  him  the  day  before ;  and  I  sup- 
pose, says  he,  this  picture  is  the  last  of  her 
floods  and  chattels.  Tiiis  hint  we  thought 
proper  to  give  the  reader,  as  it  may  chanct 
to  be  material 

Amelia  answered  coldly,  ihat  she  had 
taken  so  very  little  notice  of  the  man,  that 
she  scarce  remembered  he  was  there. 

'  I  assure  you,  madam,'  says  the  pawn- 
broker, '  he  hath  taken  very  great  notice  of 
you ;  for  the  man  changed  countenance 
upon  what  I  said,  and  presently  after  begged 
me  to  give  him  a  dram.  Oho  !  thinks  1  to 
myself,  are  you  thereabouts  ?  I  would  not  be 
so  much  in  love  with  some  folks,  as  some 
people  are,  for  more  interest  than  I  shall  ever 
make  of  a  thousand  pounds.' 

Amelia  blushed,  and  said,  with  some 
peevishness,  '  That  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
man ;  but  supposed  he  was  some  imperti- 
nent fellow  or  other/ 

'  Nay,  madam,'  answered  the  pawnbrtv- 
ker,  '  I  assure  you  he  is  not  worthy  your 
regard.  He  is  a  poor  wretch,  and  I  believe 
I  am  possessed  of  most  of  his  moveables. 
HoAvever,  I  hope  you  are  not  oflended ;  for, 
indeed,  he  said  no  harm ;  but  he  was  very 
strangely  disordered,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.' 

Amelia  was  very  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  conversation,  and  altogether  a« 
eager  to  return  to  her  children  ;  she,  there- 
fore, bundled  up  her  things  as  fast  as  she 
could,  and  calling  for  a  hackney-coach, 
directed  the  coachman  to  her  lodgings,  and 
bid  him  drive  her  home  with  all  the  b^pt* 
he  could. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

In  tckich  Dr.  Han  Jon  visits  Colonel  Janifs. 

The  tIo(  tor,  when  lie  left  Amelia,  intended 
to  go  directly  to  Booth;  but  he  present'y 
changed  his  mind,  and  determined  first  to 
call  on  the  colonel,  as  he  thought  it  was 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  that  matter,  Injlbre 
he  gave  Booth  his  liberty. 

The  doctor  found  the  two  colonels,  James 
and  Bath,  together.  They  both  received 
him  very  civilly  ;  for  James  was  a  very 
well-bred  man  ;  and  Bath  always  showed  a 
particular  respect  to  the  clergy,  he  being, 
indeed,  a  perfect  gcK)d  Cliristian,  except  in 
the  articles  of  lighting  and  swearing. 

Our  divine  sat  some  time  without  men- 
tioning the  subject  of  his  errand,  in  hopes 
that  Bath  woukl  go  away;  but  when  be 
found  no  likeliho<:)d  of  that,  (for,  indeed,  Bath 
was  of  the  two  much  the  most  pleased  with 
his  company,)  he  told  James  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  him  relating  to  Mr. 
Booth,  which  he  believed  he  might  speak 
before  his  brother. 

'  Undoubtedly,  sir,'  said  James;  for  there 
can  be  no  secrets  between  us  which  my 
brother  may  not  hear.' 

'  I  come,  tlien,  to  you,  sir,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  from  the  most  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world,  to  whose  afflictions  you  bave  very 
greatly  and  very  cruelly  added,  by  sending 
a  challenge  to  her  husband,  which  hath  very 
luckily  fallen  into  her  hands ;  for  had  the 
man,  for  whom  you  designed  it,  received  it, 
I  am  afraid  you  would  not  have  seen  me 
upon  this  occasion.' 

'  If  I  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Booth,  sir,' 
said  James,  '  you  may  be  assured  I  did  not 
expect  this  visit  in  answer  to  it.' 

•  I  do  not  think  you  did,'  ciies  the  doctor ; 
'but  you  have  great  reason  to  thank  Heaven 
for  ordering  this  matter  contrary  to  your  ex- 
pectations. I  know  not  what  trifle  may  have 
drawn  this  challenge  from  you ;  but  after 
what  I  have  some  reason  to  know  of  you, 
sir.  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that,  if  you  had 
added  to  the  guilt  already  committed  against 
this  man,  that  of  having  his  blood  upon  your 
hands,  your  soul  would  have  become  as 
black  as  hell  itself.' 

'  Give  me  leave  to  say,'  cries  the  colonel, 
'  this  is  a  language  which  I  am  not  used  to 
hear;  and  if  your  cloth  was  not  your  pro- 
tection, you  should  not  give  it  me  with  im- 
p\mity.  After  what  you  know  of  me,  sir  ! 
What  do  you  presume  to  know  of  me,  to 
my  disadvantage  ?' 

'  You  say  my  cloth  is  my  protection,  colo- 
nel,' answered  the  doctor ;  '  therefore  pray 
jry  aside  your  anger;  I  do  not  come  with 
any  design  of  a  (fronting  or  offending  you.' 

'  Very  Avell,'  cries  Bath,  *  that  declaration 
ji  sufficient  from  a  clergyman,  let  him  say 
w\\&\  >  <»  pleases.' 


*  Indeed,  sir,'  says  tlie  doctor^  very  mildiy 
'  I  consult  equally  the  good  of  you  l^otli, 
and  m  a  spiritual  sense,  more  especially 
yours;  for  you  know  you  have  injured  thij 
poor  man.' 

'  So  lar  on  th^  contrary,'  cries  James 
'  that  I  have  been  his  crreatest  benefactor.  I 
scorn  to  upbraid  him,  but  you  force  me  to 
it.  Nor  have  I  ever  done  him  the  least  in- 
jury.' 

'Perhaps  not,'  said  the  doctor;  '1  wiU 
alter  what  I  have  said. — But  for  this  I  apply 
to  your  honour. — Have  you  not  intended 
him  an  injury,  the  very  intention  of  which 
cancels  every  obligation  .'*' 

'  How,  sir  r  answered  the  colonel,  '  what 
do  you  mean  ?' 

'  My  meaning,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  is  al- 
most too  tender  to  mention — Come,  colonel, 
examine  your  own  heart;  and  then  answer 
me,  (»n  your  honour,  if  you  have  not  intend- 
ed to  do  him  the  highest  wrong  which  one 
man  can  do  anotlier.'" 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
question,'  answered  the  colonel. 

'  D — n  me,  the  question  is  very  transpa- 
rent,' cries  Bath.  '  From  any  other  man  ii 
would  be  an  affront  with  the  strongest  em- 
phasis, but  from  one  of  the  doctor's  cloth,  i*" 
demands  a  categorical  answer.' 

'  I  am  not  a  papist,  sir,'  answered  Colone* 
James, '  nor  am  I  obliged  to  confess  to  my 
priest.  But  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
speak  openly — for  I  do  not  understand  your 
meaning.' 

'  I  have  explained  my  meaning  to  you  al- 
ready,' said  the  doctor,  '  in  a  letter  1  wrote 
to  you  on  the  subject — a  subject  which  lam 
sorry  I  should  have  any  occasion  to  write 
upon  to  a  Christian.' 

'  I  do  remember  now,'  cries  the  colonel, 
'  that  I  received  a  very  impertinent  letter, 
something  like  a  sermon,  against  adultery  ; 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  author  own 
it  to  my  face.' 

'  That  brave  man,  then,  sir,'  answered 
the  doctor,  'stands  before  you,  who  dares 
own  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  dares  affirm, 
too,  that  it  was  writ  on  a  just  and  strong 
foundation.  But  if  the  hardness  of  your 
heart  could  prevail  on  you  to  treat  my  good 
intention  with  contempt  ana  s^orn,  wliat, 
pray,  could  induce  vou  to  show  ;*,  nay,  to 
give  it  Mr.  Booth?'  What  motive  could^ 
you  have  for  that,  unless  you  meant  to  m 
suit  him,  and  to  provoke  your  rival  to  give 
you  that  opportunity  of  putting  him  out  of 
the  world,  which  you  have  since  wickedly 
sought  by  your  challenge  ?' 

'  I  give  him  the  letter !'  said  the  cob- 
nel. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  answered  the  doctor,  'he  show 
ed  me  the  letter,  and  affirmed  that  you  gavi- 
it  him  at  the  masquerade.' 

'  He  is  a  lying  rascal,  then,'  said  the  cckv- 
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riel,  very  passions, ely.  *  scarce  took  the 
I  rouble  of  reading  the  leitcr,  and  lost  it  out 
oi'  my  pocket.' 

Here  Bath  interfered,  and  explained  this 
aiiair  in  the  manner  in  v;hich  it  happened, 
and  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainied.  He  concluded  by  great  eulo- 
giuras  on  the  performance,  and  declared  it 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  (meaning 
perhaps  ecclesiastic.)  letters  that  ever  was 
written.  '  And  d — n  me,'  says  he,  '  if  I  do 
not  respect  the  author  with  the  utmost  em- 
phasis ol"  thinking.' 

The  doctor  now  recollected  what  had 
passed  with  Booth,  and  perceived  he  had 
made  a  mistake  of  one  colonel  for  another. 
This  he  presently  acknowledged  to  Colonel 
James,  and  said  that  the  mistake  had  been 
his,  and  not  Booth's. 

Bath  now  collected  all  his  gravity  and 
dignity,  as  he  called  it,  into  his  countenance, 
und  addressing  himself  to  James,  said,  'And 
was  that  letter  writ  to  you,  brother  ? — I 
hope  you  never  deserved  any  suspicion  of 
ihis  kind.' 

'  Brother,'  cries  James,  '  I  am  account- 
nble  to  myself  for  my  actions,  and  shall  not 
render  an  account  either  to  you  or  to  that 
'gentleman.' 

'  As  to  me,  brother,'  answered  Bath,  '  you 
^ly  right ;  but  I  think  this  gentleman  may 
:all  you  to  an  account ;  nay,  I  think  it  is 
ms  duty  so  to  do.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
ivrother,  there  is  one  much  greater  than  he 
to  whom  you  must  give  an  account.  Mrs. 
Booth  is  really  a  fine  woman,  a  lady  of  most 
imperious  and  majestic  presence.  I  have 
heard  you  often  say,  that  you  liked  her; 
and  if  you  have  quarrelled  with  her  hus- 
band upon  this  account,  by  all  the  dignity 
of  man,  I  think  you  ought  to  ask  his  pardon.' 

'  Indeed,  brother,'  cries  James,  '  I  can 
itear  this  no  longer — you  will  make  me  an- 
gry presently.' 

'  Angry  !  brother  James,'  cries  Bath — 
'  angry ! — I  love  you,  brother,  and  liave  obli- 
gations to  you.  I  will  say  no  more — but  I 
hope  you  know  I  do  not  fear  making  any 
man  angry.' 

James  answered,  he  knew  it  well ;  and 
Uien  llie  doctor  apprehending  that  while  he 
was  stopping  up  one  breach  he  should  make 
another,  presently  interfered,  and  turned 
t.he  discourse  back  to  Booth.  'You  tell  me, 
sir,'  said  he  to  James,  '  that  my  gown  is 
my  protection  ;  let  it  then  at  least  protect 
me  where  I  have  had  no  design  in  offending; 
where  I  have  consulted  your  liighest  wel- 
13 re,  as  in  truth  I  did  in  writing  this  letter. 
And  if  you  did  ni3t  in  the  least  deserve  any 
sfjch  suspicion,  S  ill  you  have  no  cause  for 
resentment.  Caution  against  sin,  even  to 
the  innocent,  can  never  be  unwholesome. 
But  this  I  assure  you,  whatever  anger  you 
xj&ve  to  me,  you  can  have  none  to  poor 


Booth,  who  was  entirely  ijjnorant  of  ntj 
writing  to  you,  and  who,  1  am  certain,  ne« 
ver  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  you 
on  the  contrary,  reveres  you  with  the  higl»- 
est  esteem,  and  love,  and  gratitude.  Let 
me,  therefore,  reconcile  all  matters  between 
you,  and  bring  you  together  before  he  hatn 
even  lieard  of  this  challenge.' 

'  Brother,'  cries  Bath.  '  1  hope  I  shall  not 
make  you  angry — I  lie  when  1  say  so  ;  lor 
I  am  indiderenttoany  man's  anger — let  me 
be  an  accessary  to  what  the  doctor  hath 
said.  I  think  I  may  be  trusted  with  matters 
of  this  nature,  and  it  is  a  httle  unkind  that, 
if  you  intended  to  send  a  challenge,  you 
did  not  make  me  the  bearer.  But,  indeed, 
as  to  what  appears  to  me,  this  matter  may 
be  very  well  made  up;  and  as  Mr.  Booth 
doth  not  know  of  the  challenge,  1  don't  see 
why  he  ever  should,  any  more  tlian  your 
giving  him  the  lie  just  now;  but  that  he 
shall  never  have  from  me,  nor,  I  believe, 
from  this  gentleman ;  for,  indeed,  if  he 
should,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  him  to 
cut  your  throat.' 

'  Look'e,  doctor,'  said  James,  'I  do  not 
deserve  the  unkind  suspicion  you  just  now 
threw  out  against  me.  I  never  thirsted  af- 
ter any  man's  blood  ;  and  as  for  what  hath 
passed,  since  tliis  discover}^  hath  happened, 
1  may,  pethaps,  not  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  trouble  myself  any  more  about  it.' 

The  doctor  was  not  contented  with  per- 
haps, he  insisted  on  a  firm  promise,  to  1)C 
bound  with  the  colonel's  honour.  This  at 
length  he  obtained,  and  then  departed  well 
satisfied. 

In  fact,  tbe  colonel  was  ashamed  to  avow 
the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  to  this  good 
man,  or,  indeed,  to  his  brother  Bath,  who 
would  not  only  have  condemned  him  equally 
with  the  doctor,  but  would  possibly  have 
quarrelled  with  him  on  his  sister's  account, 
whom,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed, 
he  loved  above  all  things ;  and  in  plain  truth, 
though  the  colonel  was  a  brave  man,  and 
dared  to  fight,  yet  he  was  altogether  as 
willing  to  let  it  alone;  and  this  made  him 
now  and  then  give  a  little  way  to  the  wrong- 
headedness  ol"  Colonel  Bath,  who  with  ai 
the  other  principles  of  honour  and  humani 
ty,  made  no  more  of  cutting  the  throat  ol 
a  man  upon  any  of  his  punctilios,  than  a 
butcher  doth  of  killing  sheep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

What  passed  at  the  baill^^a  house. 

The  doctor  now  set  fcnsards  to  his 
friend  Booth,  and  as  he  pas'C'd  by  the  door 
of  his  attorney  in  the  way,  he  called  upon 
him,  and  took  him  with  him. 

The  meeting  between  him  anc  Boot^ 
need  not  be  expatiated  on.      The  docto. 
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?r.i9  really  .in^y,  ?in<l  thoup;!!  lie  (leCcrred 
his  lecture  to  a  more  ])r()jHT  ()i)portiinity, 
yet  as  h<*  was  no  diss(Miil)ler,  (indeeil,  he 
was  incajiable  of  any  disrrviise,)  lie  could  not 
put  on  a  show  of  that  iieartincss  with 
which  he  had  Hjrmcrly  used  to  receive  his 
Send. 

Booth  at  last  hegan  liimself  in  the  follow- 
ln<r  manner: — '  Doctor,  I  ani  reallv  ashani- 
ed  to  see  you ;  and,  if  you  knew  the  con- 
fusion of  my  soul  on  this  occasion,  I  airi 
sure  \''ou  w(mld  pity  rather  than  upbraid 
Tie — and  yet  I  can  say  with  great  sincerity, 
rejoice  in  this  last  instance  of  my  shame, 
since  I  am  like  to  reap  the  most  solid  ad- 
vantage from  it.'  The  doctor  stared  at 
this,  and  Booth  thus  proceeded :  '  Since  I 
have  been  in  this  wretched  place,  I  have 
employed  my  time  almost  entirely  in  read- 
ing over  a  series  of  sermons^  whicli  are  con- 
tained in  that  book,'  (meaning  Dr.  Bar- 
row's works,  which  then  lay  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,)  '  in  proof  of  the  christian  religion, 
und  so  good  an  effect  have  they  had  upon 

ne,  that  1  shall,  I  believe,  be  the  better  man 
'or  them   as  long  as  I  live.     I   have  not  a 

ioubt,  (for  I  own  I  have  had  such,)  which 
•emalns  now  unsatisfied — If  ever  an  an^el 
night  be  thougrit  to  guide  the  pen  of  a 
tvriter,  surely  the  pen  of  that  great  and 
good  man  had.  such  an  assistant.'  The 
lioctor  readily  concurred  in  the  praises  of 
Dr.  Barrow,  and  added — '  You  say  you 
have  had  your  doubts,  young  gentleman  ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  know  that: — and  pray, 
what  were  your  doubts  ?'  '  Whatever  they 
were,  sir,'  said  Booth,  '  they  are  now  satis- 
fied, as  I  believe  those  of  every  impartial 
and  sensible  reader  will  be,  if  he  will,  with 
due  attention,  read  over  these  excellent 
wermons.' — '  Very  well,'  answered  the  doc- 
tor, '  though  I  have  conversed,  I  find, 
ivith  a  false  brother  hitherto,  I  am  glad 
jf'ou  are  reconciled  to  truth  at  last,  and  I 
nope  your  future  faith  will  have  some  in- 
ffuence  on  your  future  life.'  '  I  need  not 
t?ll  you,  sir,'  replied  Booth,  'that  will  al- 
ways be  the  case,  where  fiiith  is  sincere,  as 
.  assure  you  mine  is.  Indeed,  I  never  was 
a  rash  disbeliever;  my  chief  doubt  was 
'ounded  on  this,  that  as  men  appeared  to  me 
a)  act  entirely  from  their  passions,  their  ac- 
tions could  have  neither  merit  nor  demerit.' 

A  very  worthy  conclusion,  truly,'  cries  the 
doctor;  'but  if  men  act,  as  I  believe  they 
do,  from  their  passions,  it  would  be  lair  to 
conclude  that  religion  to  be  true,  which  ap- 
plies immediately  to  the  strongest  of  these 
passions,  hope  and  fear;  choosing  rather  to 
rely  on  its  rewards  and  punishments,  than 
on  tha"",  native  beauty  of  virtue,  which  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  proper 
to  recommend  to  their  disciples.  But  we 
wiU  defer  this  discourse  till  another  oppor- 
(Muiti  :  a  Present,  as  i\\p  devJI  \v.?*\\  thouo'ht 
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projier  to  set  you  free,  I  will  try  if  I  can  pre- 
vail on  the  bailiff  to  do  the  same.' 

The  doctor  had  not  really  so  mucjp  i/ioney 
in  town  as  Booth's  debt  ainount(;d  tf\  and 
therefore,  though  he  would  otherwise  very 
willingly  have  paid  it,  he  was  forced  to  give 
bail  to  the  action.  For  which  purj)ose,  aa 
the  bailiff  was  a  man  of  great  form,  he  was 
obliged  to  get  another  j^crson  to  ]ki  Ijound 
with  him.  This  person,  however,  the  a* 
torney  undertook  to  procure,  and  imme 
diately  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

During  liis  absence,  the  bailiff  came  into 
the  room,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
doctor,  said,  '  I  think,  sir,  your  name  is 
Doctor  Harrison.'  The  doctor  immediately 
acknowledged  his  name.  Indeed,  the  bail  ill 
had  seen  it  to  a  bail-bond  before.*  '  Why 
then,  sir,'  said  the  bailifl",  '  there  is  a  man 
above,  in  a  dying  condition,  that  desires  the 
favour  of  speaking  to  you ;  I  believe  he 
wants  yoii  to  pray  by  him.' 

The  bailiff  himself  Avas  not  more  ready  to 
execute  his  office  on  all  occasions  for  !iis  fee, 
than  the  doctor  was  to  execute  his  for  no- 
thing. Without  making  any  farther  inquiry 
therefore  into  the  condition  of  the  man,  lie 
immediately  went  up  stairs. 

As  soon  as  the  bailiff  returned  dovii 
stairs,  which  was  immediately  after  he  had 
lodged  the  doctor  in  the  room.  Booth  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  him,  who  this  man  was  ? 
'  Why,  I  don't  know  much  of  him,'  said  the 
bailiff,  '  I  had  him  once  in  custody  l^efore 
now,  I  remember  it  was  when  your  honour 
was  here  last ;  and  now  I  remember  too,  he 
said  that  he  knew  your  honour  very  weii. 
Indeed,  I  had  some  opinion  of  him  at  that 
time ;  lor  he  spent  his  money  very  much 
like  a  o-entleman ;  but  I  have  discovered 
since,  that  he  is  a  poor  fellow,  and  worth 
nothing.  He  is  a  mere  shy-cock;  I  have 
had  the  stuff  about  me  this  week,  and  could 
never  get  at  him  till  this  mornin<T ;  nay,  1 
don't  believe  we  should  ever  have  found  out 
his  lodgings,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attorney 
that  was  here  just  now,  who  gave  us  infor- 
mation. And  Six:  we  took  him  this  morning 
by  a  comical  way  enough.  For  we  dressed 
up  one  of  my  men  in  woman's  clothes,  who 
told  the  people  of  the  house  that  he  was  hi^ 
sister,  just  come  to  town ;  for  we  were  told 
by  the  attorney,  that  he  had  such  a  sister, 
upon  which  he  was  let  up  stairs ;  and  so 
kept  the  door  a-jar,  till  I  and  another 
rushed  in.  Let  me  tell  j'^ou,  captain,  there 
are  as  good  stratagems  made  use  of  in  out 
business,  as  any  in  the  army.' 

'  But  pray,  sir,'  said  Booth.  '  liid  you  no 
tell  me  this  morning,  that  the  poor  fellov 
was  desperately  wounded  ;  nay,  I  think  yo 
told  the  doctor  that  he  was  a  dying  man  ?' 

'  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  that,'  cries  i\ 
bailiff.  '  Nothing  would  serve  the  gentli 
man  but  that  he  must  make  resistance,  ai 
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nc  gave  my  man  a  blow  wltli  a  olick  ;  but  I 
soon  quieted  him,  by  giving  him  a  wipe  or 
two  with  a  lian^er.  Not  that  I  beUeve  I 
have  done  his  Dusincss  neither:  but  the 
lellow  is  faint-hearted,  and  the  surgeon,  I 
iancy,  frightens  him  more  than  he  need. — 
]i\it,  liowever,  let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  the  hiw  is  all  on  my  side,  and  it  is 
<m\y  se  fendeiido.  The  attorney  that  was 
here  just  now,  told  me  so,  and  bid  me  fear 
nothing ;  lor  that  he  would  stand  my  friend, 
and  undertake  the  cause;  and  he  is  a  de- 
\'ilish  good  one  at  a  defence  at  the  Old- 
Bailey,  I  promise  you.  I  have  known  him 
brin^  off  several,  that  every  body  thought 
would  have  been  hanged.' 

'  But  suppose  you  should  be  acquitted,' 
said  Booth  ;  '  would  not  the  blood  of  this 
;>oor  wretch  lie  a  little  heavy  at  your  heart  ?' 

'  Why  should  it,  captain  ?'  said  the  bailiff. 
'  Is  it  not  all  done  in  a  lawful  way  ?  Why 
will  people  resist  the  law,  when  they 
know  the  consequence?  to  be  sure,  if  a  man 
was  to  kill  another,  in  an  unlawful  manner, 
as  it  were,  and  w^hat  the  law  calls  murder, 
that  is  quite  and  clear  another  thing,  i 
should  not  care  to  be  convicted  of  murder, 
any  more  than  another  man.  Why  now, 
fa  plain,  you  have  been  abroad  in  the 
wars,  they  tell  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  must 
have  killed  men  in  your  time.  Pray,  was 
you  ever  afraid  afterwards  of  seeing  their 
ghosts  ?' 

'That  is  a  different  affair,'  cries  Booth; 
'  but  I  would  not  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood 
for  al!  the  world.' 

'  There  is  no  difference  at  all,  as  I  can 
Rce,'  cries  the  bailiff.  '  One  is  as  much  in 
the  way  of  business  as  the  other.  When 
gentlemen  behave  themselves  like  unto  gen- 
tlemen, I  know  how  to  treat  them  as  such, 
as  well  as  any  officer  the  king  hath. — And 
wheii  ..ley  do  not,  why  they  must  take  what 
rbllows,  and  the  law  doth  not  call  it  murder.' 

Booth  very  plainly  saw  that  the  bailiff 
had  squared  his  conscience  exactly  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  that  he  could  not  easily  sub- 
vert his  way  of  thinking.  He  therefore  gave 
up  the  cause,  and  desired  the  bailiff  to  ex- 
pedite the  bonds,  which  he  promised  to  do, 
saying,  he  hoped  lie  had  used  him  with 
Droper  civility  this  time,  if  he  had  not  the 
astj  and  that  he  should  be  remembered 
ibr  it. 

But  before  we  close  this  chapter,  "we  shall 
endeavour  to  satisfy  an  inquiry,  which  may 
lise  in  our  most  favourite  readers,  (for  so 
are  the  most  curious,)  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  such  a  person,  as  was  Doctor  Harrison, 
should  employ  such  a  fellow  as  this  Murphy? 

The  c&se  then  was  thus  : — This  Murphy 
mad  been  clerk  to  an  attorney,  in  the  very 
same  town  in  which  the  doctor  lived,  and 
wnen  he  was  out  of  his  time,  had  set  up 
with  a  ciwracter  fair  enough,  and  had  mar- 


ried a  maid-servant  of  Mrs.  Ha.'ris  by 
which  means  he  had  all  the  business  to 
which  that  lady  and  her  friend,  in  which 
number  was  the  doctor,  coild  rtconmiena 
him. 

Murpliy  went  on  with  his  business,  and 
thrived  very  well,  till  he  happened  to  make 
an  unfortunate  slip,  in  which  lie  was  de- 
tected by  a  brother  of  the  same  calling. 
But  though  we  call  this  by  the  gentle  name 
of  a  slip,  in  respect  to  its  being  so  extremely 
common,  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Jaw, 
if  it  had  ever  come  to  its  ears,  would  have 
passed  a  very  severe  censure,  being,  indeed, 
no  less  than  perjury  and  subornation  of  per- 
jury. _ 

This  brother  attorney,  being  a  very  good 
natured  man,  and  unwilling  to  bespatter  his 
own  profession,  and  considering,  perhapG, 
that  the  consequence  did  in  no  wise  affeci 
the  public,  who  had  no  manner  of  interest 
in  the  alternative,  whether  A,  in  whom  the 
right  was,  or  B,  to  whom  Mr.  Murphy,  by 
the  means  aforesaid,  had  transferred  it,  suc- 
ceeded in  an  action ;  we  mention  this  par- 
ticular, because,  as  this  brother  attorney 
was  a  very  violent  party  man,  and  a  pro- 
fessed stickler  for  the  public,  to  suffer  any 
injury  to  have  been  done  to  that,  would 
have  been  highly  inconsistent  with  his  prin- 
ciples. 

This  gentleman,  therefore  came  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  after  showing  him  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  convict  him  of  the  afore- 
said crime,  very  generously  told  him,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  delight  in  bringing  any 
man  to  destruction,  nor  the  least  animos'ty 
against  him.  All  that  he  insisted  upon  was, 
that  he  would  not  live  in  the  same  town  or 
county  with  one  who  had  been  miilty  oi 
such  an  action.  He  then  told  Mr.  Murphy, 
that  he  would  keep  the  secret  on  two  con- 
ditions: the  one  was,  that  he  immediately 
quitted  that  county ;  the  other  was,  that 
he  should  convince  him  he  deserved  this 
kindness  by  his  gratitude,  and  that  Murphy 
should  transfer  to  the  other  all  the  business 
which  he  then  had  in  those  parts,  and  to 
which  he  could  possiby  recommend  him. 

It  is  the  observation  of  a  very  wise  man, 
that  it  is  a  very  common  exercise  of  wisdom 
in  th::s  world,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least. 
The  leader,  therefore,  cannot  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Murphy  complied  with  the  alternative 
proposed  by  this  kind  brother,  and  accepted 
the  terms  on  which  secrecy  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

This   happened   while   the    doctor  was 
abroad,  and  with  all  this,  except  the  depar 
ture  of  Murphy,  not  only  the  doctor,  but  the 
whole  town,   (save   liis    aforesaid   brother 
alone,)  were  to  this  day  jnacquainted. 

The  doctor,  at  his  return,  hearing  that 
Mr.  Murphy  was  gone,  apphed  to  the  other 
attorney  in  his  affairs,  who  still  ( mployec 
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lliio  Murphy  as  Ins  agent  in  town,  i)artlv, 
perhaps,  out  of  good  will  to  iiim,  and  j)artly 
\\o\n  the  rcconinicndation  of  Miss  Harris  ; 
for  as  he  had  married  a  servant  of  tlie 
'iunily,  and  a  particular  favourite  of  hers, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  that  she,  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  affair  above  related, 
as  well  as  of  his  conduct  in  town,  should 
continue  l»er  favour  to  him.  It  will  aj)j)ear, 
therefore,  I  apprehend,  no  longer  strange, 
that  the  doctor,  who  had  seen  this  man  but 
three  times  since  his  removal  to  town,  and 
then  conversed  with  him  only  on  business, 
s'lould  remain  as  ignorant  of  his  life  and 
character,  as  a  man  generally  is  of  the 
character  of  the  hackney-coachman  who 
drives  him.  Nor  doth  it  reflect  more  on 
the  honour  or  understanding  of  the  doctor, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  employ  Mur- 
phy, than  it  would  if  he  liad  been  driven 
about  the  town  bv  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  passed  between  the  doctor  and  the  sick  man. 

We  left  the  doctor  in  the  last  chapter 
with  the  wounded  man,  to  whom  the  doctor, 
in  a  very  gentle  voice,  spoke  as  follows : 

*  I  arn  sorry,  friend,  to  see  j^ou  in  this 
situation,  and  am  very  ready  to  give  you 
any  comfori  or  assistance  within  my  power.' 

'  I  thank  you  kindly,  doctor,'  said  the  man. 
'Indeed,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
have  sent  to  you,  had  I  not  known  your 
character ;  for,  though  I  believe  1  am  not  at 
all  known  to  you,  I  have  lived  many  years 
in  that  town  where  you  yourself  had  a 
house :  my  name  is  Robinson.  I  used  to 
write  for  the  attorneys  in  those  parts,  and 
I  hav^e  been  employed  on  your  business  in 
my  time.' 

'  I  do  not  recollect  you,  nor  your  name,' 
yaid  the  doctor;  'but  consider,  friend,  your 
moments  are  precious,  and  your  business,  I 
am  informed,  is  to  offer  up  your  prayers  to 
that  great  Being,  before  whom  you  are 
shortly  to  appear.  But  first,  let  me  exhort 
you  earnestly  to  a  most  serious  repentance 
of  all  your  sins.' 

'  O,  doctor  !'  said  the  man — '  Pray,  what 
Is  your  opinion  of  a  death-bed  repentance?' 

'  If  repentance  is  sincere,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor, '  I  hope,  through  the  mercies  and  merits 
of  our  most  powerful  and  benign  Interces- 
Kor,  it  will  never  come  too  late.' 

'  But  do  you  think,  sir,'  cries  the  man, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  any 
great  sin  we  have  committed,  by  an  injur}' 
done  to  our  neighbours,  it  is  necessary,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  all  the  amends  wc 
can  to  the  party  injured,  and  to  undo,  if 
■possible,  the  injury  we  nave  done?' 

'  Most  undoubtedly,'  rries    the  doctor  ; 
our  prrtence  to    epentance  would  other- 


wise be  gross  hypocrisy,  an*,  an  impudent 
att(Mnpt  to  deceive  anJ  impose  upon  our 
Creator  iiimself.' 

*  Indeed,  1  am  of  the  same  opinion,'  crirs 
llie  piMiitcnt;  'and  I  think  farther,  that  this 
is  thrown  in  my  way,  and  hinted  to  me  by 
that  great  Being;  for  an  accident  happened 
to  me  yesterday,  by  wiiich,  as  things  have 
fallen  out  since,  I  think  I  plainly  perce  ve 
the  hand  of  Providence.  I  went,  yesterday, 
sir,  you  imist  knoW;  to  ?.  pawnbroker's,  to 
pawn  the  last  moveable  which,  except  the 
poor  clothes  you  see  on  my  back,  I  am  worth 
in  the  world.  While  I  was  there,  a  young 
lady  came  in  to  pawn  her  picture.  She  had 
disguised  herself  so  mucli,  and  pulled  her 
hood  so  over  her  face.,  that  I  did  not  know 
her  while  she  staid,  which  was  scarce  three 
minutes.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the 
pawnbroker,  taking  the  picture  in  his  hand, 
cried  out — Upo?i  my  word,  this  is  ili-e  hand- 
somest face  1  ever  saw  in  my  life,  I  desired 
him  to  let  me  look  on  the  picture,  which  he 
readily  did  ;  and  I  no  sooner  cast  my  eyee 
upon  it,  than  the  strong  rcsemblanc-e  struck 
me,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  Mrs.  Booth.' 

'Mrs.  Booth!  what  Mrs.  Booth?'  cries 
the  doctor. 

'  Captain  Booth's  lady ;  the  captain  who 
is  now  below,'  said  the  other. 

'  How  !'  cries  the  doctor,  with  great  im 
petuosity. 

'  Have  patience,'  said  the  man, '  and  you 
shall  hear  all.  I  expressed  some  surprise  to 
the  pawnbroker,  and  asked  the  lady's  name. 
He  answered,  that  he  knew  not  her  name ; 
but  that  she  was  some  undone  wretch,  who 
had,  the  day  before,  left  all  her  clothes  v;ith 
him  in  pawn.  My  guilt  immediately  fieAV 
in  my  face,  and  told  me  I  had  been  acces- 
sary to  this  lady's  undoing.  The  sudden 
shock  so  affected  me,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  dram  which  the  pawnbroker  gave  me, 
I  believe  I  should  have  sunk  on  the  spot.' 

'Accessary  to  her  undoing'  how  acces- 
sary ?'  said  the  doctor.   '  Pray  tel.  me,  for 
am  impatient  to  hear.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  all,  as  fast  as  I  can,'  cries 
the  sick  man.  'You  know,  good  doctor, 
that  Mrs.  Harris,  of  our  tc-.wn,  had  two 
(laughters,  this  Mrs.  Bo(Uh  and  another. 
Now,  sir,  it  seems  the  other  daughter  had, 
some  way  or  other,  disobliged  her  mother. 
a  little  before  the  old  lady  died;  therefore, 
she  made  a  will,  and  left  al!  her  foitune, 
except  one  thousand  pounds,  ♦.o  Mrs  Booth ; 
to  which  will  Mr.  Murphy,  myself,  and  an 
other,  who  is  now  dead,  were  the  witnesses. 
Mrs. Harris  afterwards  died  suddenly;  upon 
which,  it  was  contrived,  by  her  other  daugh- 
ter and  Mr.  Murphy,  to  irnke  a  new  will, 
in  v.'hich  ISIrs.  Booth  had  i  legacy  of  ten 
pounds,  and  all  the  rest  v":5  given  to  th€ 
other.  To  this  will,  Murphy,  myself,  and 
the  same  third  person,  again  set  cur  han/la 
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'G:)Ocl  Heaven!  Ikav  wonderful  is  thy 
providence,'  cries  the  doctor.  '  Murpliyj  say 
you  ••' 

'lie  himself,  sir,'  answered  Robinson; 
'  Murphy  iviio  is  tiie  j^reatest  rogue,  I  be- 
lieve, nov}  .n  tlie  world. 

'  PraN'-,  f  ir,  proceed,'  cries  the  doctor. 

'  For  tl  is  service,  sir,'  said  Robinson, 
'myself  aid  the  tliird  person,  one  Carter, 
received  two  liundred  jK)unds  each.  Wliat 
reward  JVIurphy  himself  l)ad,  I  know  not. 
Carter  died  soon  aliterwards;  and  from  that 
time,  at  several  paynients,  I  have,  by  threats, 
extorted  above  a  hundred  pounds  more. 
And  this,  sir,  is  the  whole  truth,  which  I  am 
ready  to  testify,  if  it  would  please  Heaven 
to  prolong  my  life.' 

'  I  hoj^e  it  will,'  cries  the  doctor ;  '  but 
something  must  be  done  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents— I  will  send  to  counsel  immediately 
to  know  how  to  secure  your  testimony. — 
Whom  can  I  get  to  send  ? — Stay,  ay — he 
will  do — but  I  know  not  where  his  house  or 
his  chambers  are — I  will  go  myself — but  I 
may  bo  wanted  here.' 

While  the  doctor  was  in  this  violent  agi- 
tation, the  surgeon  made  his  appearance. 
The  doctor  stood  still  in  a  meditating  pos- 
ture, while  the  surgeon  examined  his  pa- 
tient. After  which,  the  doctor  begged  him 
to  declare  his  opinion,  and  whether  he 
thouglit  the  wounded  man  in  any  immedi 
ate  danger  of  death.  '  I  do  not  know%'  an- 
swered the  surgeon, '  what  you  call  imme- 
diate. He  may  live  several  days — nay,  he 
itfi-.iy  recover.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
certain  opinion  in  these  cases.'  He  then 
launched  fortli  mto  a  set  of  terms,  which 
tlie  doctor,  with  all  his  scholarship,  could 
not  understand.  To  say  the  truth,  many 
of  them  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  dic- 
tionary IT  lexicon. 

One  discovery, however,  the  doctor  made, 
sjTici  this  was,  that  the  surgeon  Avas  a  very 
Ignorant,  conceited  fellow,  and  knew  no- 
thing of  his  profession.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  get  better  advice  for  the  sick  ;  but 
lliis  he  postponed  at  present,  and  applying 
himself  to  the  surgeon,  said,  'He  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  knew  where 
to  hnd  such  a  counsellor,  and  would  fetch 
him  thilher.  I  should  not  ask  such  a  favour 
of  you,  sir,'  says  the  doctor,  '  if  it  was  not 
im  business  of  the  last  importance,  or  if  I 
could  find  any  other  messenger.' 

'I  fetch — sir!'  said  the  surgeon,  very  an- 
grily. '  Do  you  take  me  for  a  footnian,  or 
a  porter?  I  don't  know  who  you  are  ;  but 
-  believe  you  are  full  as  proper  to  go  on 
f'Uch  an  errand  as  I  am,'  (for  as  the  doctor, 
A'ho  was  just  come  off  his  journey,  was 
^CTV  rougldy  dressed,  the  surgeon  held  him 
.:.  no  great  respect.)  The  surgeon  then 
vSi  led  aloud  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  '  Let 
aiV  coachman  draw  up,'  and  strutted  off 


without  any  ceremony,  telling  his  pptitn 
he  would  call  again  the  next  day. 

At  this  very  inf;tant  arrived  Murpliy  witb 
the  other  bail,  and  finding  Booth  alone,  hf. 
cisked  the  bailiff  at  the  door,  what  was  be 
come  of  the  doctor?  '  Why  the  doctor,'  an- 
swered he,  '  is  above  stairs,  praying  with 
'How  !' cries  Murphy.    'How 


came  you  not  to  carry  liim  directly  to  New 
gate,  as  you    promised  me  ?' — '  Wh}'',  be 
cause  he  was  wounded,'  cries  the  bailiff".  '  i 
thought  it  was  charity  to  take  care  of  him  ^ 
and,  laesides,  why  should  one  make  mor'» 
noise  about  the  matter  than  is  necessary  :' 
'  And  Doctor  Harrison  with  him  ?'  said  Mur 
phy.     '  Yes,  he  is,'  said  the  bailiff^;  '  he  de 
sired  to  speak  with  the  doctor  very  much, 
and  they  have  been  praying  together  almos 
this  hour.' — '  All  is  up,  and  undone,'  crie;- 
Murphy.    '  Let  me  come  by,  I  have  tliough. 
of   something   which   I    nmst    do  immedi 
ately.' 

Now  as  by  means  of  the  surgeon's  leav- 
ing the  door  open,  the  doctor  heard  Mur 
phy's  voice,  naming  Robinson  peevishly,  he 
drew  softly  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  -where 
he  heard  the  foregoing  dialogue  ;  and  as 
soon  as  Murphy  had  uttered  liis  last  words, 
and  was  movdng  downwards,  the  doctor 
immediately  sallied  from  his  post,  running 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  crying,  stop  the 
villain,  stop  the  thief. 

The  attorney  wanted  no  better  hint  to 
accelerate  his  pace  ;  and  having  the  start  ol 
the  doctor,  got  down  stairs,  and  out  intc 
the  street;  but  the  doctor  was  so  close  at 
his  lieels,  and  being  in  loot  the  nimbier  oi 
the  two,  he  soon  overtook  him,  and  laid  hold 
of  him,  as  he  Avould  have  done  on  eilhei 
Broughton  or  Slack  in  the  same  cause. 

This  action  m  the  street,  accompanied 
with  the  frequent  cry  of  stop  thief  by  the 
doctor,  during  the  chase,  presently  drew  to- 
gether a  large  mob,  who  began,  as  is  usual, 
to  enter  .Ti.mediately  upon  business,  and  to 
make  strict  inquiry  into  the  matter,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  to  do  justice  in  their  sum- 
mary way. 

Murphy,  who  knew  well  the  temper  ol 
the  mob,  cried  out,  '  If  you  are  a  bailifi'. 
show  me  your  writ.  Gentlemen,  he  pre- 
tends to  arrest  me  here  without  a  writ. 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  for 
w^ardest  of  the  mob,  and  who,  by  a  superior 
strength  of  body,  and  of  lungs,  presided  in 
this  assembly,  declared  he  would  sutler  no 
such  thing.  '  D — n  me,'  says  he, '  away  to 
the  pump  with  the  catchpole  directly — show 
me  your  writ,  or  let  the  gentleman  go— -vou 
shall  not  arrest  a  man  contrary  to  law. 

He  then  laid  liis  hands  on  the  doctor,  who, 
still  fast  griping  the  attorney,  cried   out, 
'  He  is  a  villain — I  am  no  bailiff,  but  a  cler 
gyman ;  and  this  lawyer  is  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  hath  ruined  a  poor  family.' 
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Howl'   cries  tlie  spokesman — 'a  law- 
rer! — that  alters  the  case.' 

'  Ves,   faitli,'  cries  another  of  the  mob, 
it  is  Lawyer  Mu!i)liy.     i  know  iiim  very 
well.' 

'  And  hath  he  mined  a  poor  funily  ?  like 
rnouu^h  faith,  if  he's  a  lawyer.  Away  with 
him  to  the  justice  immeifiately.' 

The  baihifnow  came  up,  desirinjr  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  ?  to  whom  Doctor  Har 
rison  answered,  tliat  he  had  arrested  that 
villain  tor  fori»ery.  '  How  can  you  arrest 
him  ?'  cries  tho  baililV, '  you  are  no  odicer, 
nor  have  i~y  warrant.  Mr.  Murpliy  is  a 
tjentlciiLir.,  and  he  shall  be  used  as  such.' 

'  Nay,  to  be  sure,'  cries  the  spokesman, 
there  ouo'ht  to  be  a  warrant ;  that's  the 
'ruth  on't' 

'  There  needs  no  warrant,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor. 'I  accuse  him  of  felony;  and  I  know 
so  much  of  the  laAV  of  Ent^land,  that  any 
man  may  arrest  a  felon,  without  any  war- 
rant whatever.  This  villain  hath  undone 
a  poor  family ;  and  I  will  die  on  the  spot 
before  I  part  with  him.' 

'  If  the  lav/  be  so,'  cries  the  orator,  *that 
is  another  matter.  And  to  be  sure,  to  ruin 
a  poor  man  is  the  greatest  of  sins.  And 
beinir  a  lawyer  too,  makes  it  so  much  the 
worse — he  shall  t^o  before  the  justice,  d — n 
me,  if  he  shan't  go  before  the  justice.  I  say 
the  word,  he  shall.' 

'  I  say  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  shall  be 
used  according  to  law,'  cries  the  bailiff; 
'and  though  you  are  a  clergyman,'  said  he  to 
Harrison, '  you  don't  sliow  3'^ourself  as  one 
by  your  actions.' 

'  Tiiat's  a  l^ailifT,'  cries  one  of  the  mob — 
'  one  lawyer  will  always  stand  by  another  ; 
but  I  think  tlie  clergyman  is  a  very  good 
man,  and  acts  becoming  a  clergyman,  to 
stand  by  the  ])oor.' 

At  which  words  the  mob  all  gave  a  great 
Bhout,  and  several  cried  out,  '  bring  him 
along,  away  with  him  to  the  justice.' 

And  now  a  constable  appeared,  and  with 
an  authoritative  voice,  declared  what  he 
was,  produced  his  staff,  and  demanded  the 
peace. 

The  doctor  then  delivered  his  prisoner 
nver  to  the  officer,  and.  charged  him  with 
felony;  the  constable  receiv^ed  him;  the 
attorney  submitted  ;  the  bailiff  was  hush- 
ed ;  and  the  waves  of  the  mob  immediately 
subsided. 

The  doctor  now  balanced  with  himself 
how  he  sliould  proceed ;  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  Booth  a  little  longer  in  cap- 
tivity, and  not  quit  sight  of  Murphy,  be- 
fore ije  had  lodired  him  safe  with  a  magis- 
trate. They  then  all  moved  forwards  to 
the  justice;  the  constable  and  his  p-risoner 
marching  first,  the  doctor  and  the  bailiff 
'ollowing  next,  and  about  five  thousand  mob 
cfor  n)  lass   number  were  assembled  in  a 


very  lew  minutes)  following  in  tlie  proce;* 


sion. 


They  found  the  magistrate  just  sitting 
down  to  his  dinner  ;  liowever,  wiien  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  doctor's  firofession,  he 
iituiKMliately  admitted  fiim,  and  heard  Jiis 
business.  Which  he  no  sooner  perlectly 
understood,  with  all  its  circumstances,  than 
he  resolved,  though  it  was  then  very  lale, 
and  he  had  been  fatigued  all  the  morning 
with  public  business,  to  postpone  ail  refresh- 
ment till  lie  had  discharged  his  rtuty.  He 
accordingly  adjourned  the  prisoner  and  his 
cause  to  the  bailiffs  house,  whither  he 
himself,  with  the  doctor,  immediately  re- 
paired, and  whither  the  attorney  was  follow- 
ed by  a  much  larger  number  of  attendants 
than  he  had  been  honoured  with  before 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  which  the  history  draws  towards  a  conclusvyti. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment 
of  Booth  at  the  behaviour  of  the  doctor,  at 
the  time  when  he  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of 
the  attorney ;  for  which  it  was  so  impos- 
sible to  account  in  any  manner  whatever. 
He  remained  a  longtime  in  the  utmost  tor- 
ture of  mind,  till  at  last  the  bailiff's  wife 
came  to  him,  and  asked  liim,  if  the  doctor 
was  not  a  madman  ?  and,  in  truth,  he  could 
hardly  defend  him  from  that  imputation. 

While  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  the  maid 
of  the  house  brought  him  a  message  from 
Robinson,  desiring  the  favour  of  seeing  him 
ai)ove  stairs.  With  this  he  immediately 
com])!ied. 

When  these  two  were  alone  together, 
and  the  key  turned  on  them,  (for  the  bailiff's 
wife  Avas  a  most  careful  person,  and  never 
omitted  that  ceremony  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  having  always  at  her  tongue's 
end,  that  excellent  provero  of  safe  bind  safe 
find,)  Robinson,  looking  steadfastly  upon 
Booth,  said,  '  I  believe,  sir,  you  scarce  re- 
member me.' 

Booth  answered,  that  he  thought  he  had 
seen  his  face  somewhere  before ;  but  coula 
not  then  recollect  when  or  where. 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  answered  the  man,  *  it  was 
a  place  which  no  man  can  remember  with 
pleasure.  But  do  you  not  remember  a  k\v 
weeks  ago,  that  you  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  a  certain  prison  in  this  town,  where 
you  lost  a  trifling  sum  at  cards  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner?' 

This  hint  .sufficiently  awakened  Booth's 
memory,  and  he  now  recollected  the  fea- 
tures of  his  old  friend  Robinson. 

He  answered  him,  a  little  surlily,  'I  know 
you  now  very  well ;  but  I  did  not  imagine 
you  would  ever  have  reminded  me  of  tha. 
transaction.' 

'Alas,  sir!'  answered  Robinson,  '  wha^ 
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ever  iiappened  ther  was  very  trifling,  com- 
pared TO  tlie  injuries  I  have  done  yovi ;  but 
ifmy  Irte  be  spared  long  enough,  I  will  now 
undo  it  all;  and  as  I  have  been  one  of  your 
worst  enemies,  I  will  now  be  one  of  your 
best  friends.' 

He  was  just  entenn^upon  his  story,  when 
a  noise  was  heard  below,  which  might  be 
almost  compared  to  what  have  been  heard 
in  Holland,  when  the  dykes  have  given 
way,  and  the  ocean  in  an  inundation  breaks 
m  upon  the  land.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
the  whole  world  was  bursting  into  the  house 
at  once. 

Booth  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  of 
mind,  and  he  had  need  of  it  all  at  this  in- 
stant. As  for  poor  Robinson,  the  usual 
concomitants  of  ^uilt  attended  him,  and  he 
bet^an  to  tremble  m  a  violent  manner. 

The  first  person  who  ascended  the  stairs 
was  the  doctor,  who  no  sooner  saw  Booth, 
than  he  ran  to  him,  and  embraced  him,  cry- 
ing, *  My  child,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my 
heart.  Your  sufferings  are  all  at  an  end  ; 
and  Providence  hath  done  you  the  justice  at 
last,  which  it  will,  one  day  or  other,  ren- 
der to  all  men. — You  will  hear  all  pre- 
sently ;  but  I  can  now  only  tell  you,  that 
your  sister  is  discovered,  and  the  estate  is 
your  own.' 

Booth  was  in  such  confusion,  that  he 
scarce  made  any  answer  ;  and  now  appeared 
the  justice  and  his  clerk,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  constable  with  his  prisoner, 
the  bailiff,  and  as  many  more  as  could  pos- 
sibly crowd  up  stairs. 

The  doctor  now  addressed  himself  to  tlie 
sick  man,  and  desired  him  to  repeat  the  same 
information  before  the  justice,  which  he  had 
made  already ;  to  which  Robinson  readily 
consented. 

While  the  clerk  was  taking  down  the  in- 
formation, the  attorney  expressed  a  very 
impatient  desire  to  send  instantly  for  his 
clerk  ;  and  expressed  so  much  uneasiness  at 
the  confusion  in  which  he  had  left  his  papers 

home,  that  a  thought  suggested  itself -to 
the  doctor,  that  'f  his  house  was  searched, 
some  lights,  and  evidence,  relating  to  this 
affair,  would  certainly  be  found ;  he  there- 
tore  desired  the  justice  to  grant  a  search- 
warrant  immediately,  to  search  his  house. 

The  justice  answered,  that  he  had  no 
such  power  That  if  there  was  any  sus- 
picion of  ':co!en  goods,  lie  could  grant  a 
warrant  to  search  for  them. 

'How,  sir'.'  said  the  doctor,  'can  you 
grant  a  warrant  to  search  a  man's  house  for 
a  silver  teaspoon,  and  not  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  a  man  is  robbed  of  his  whole  estate?' 

'  Hold,  sir,'. says  the  sick  man,  '  I  believe 
'  can  answer  that  point ;  for  I  can  swear  he 
hath  several  title-deeds  of  the  estate  now  in 
his  possession,  which  I  am  sure  were  stolen 
'ron:  the  rg;ht  owner.' 


The  justice  still  lieeilited.    He  said,  title 
deeds  savoured  of  the  reality,  and  it  was 
not  felony  to  steal  them.     If,  indeed,  they 
were  taken  away  in  a  box,  then  it  would 
be  felony  to  steal  the  b  )X. 

'  Savour  of  reality  !  Savour  of  Hirtality,' 
said  the  doctor.  'I  never  heard  such  in- 
comprehensible nonsense.  This  is  impu- 
dent, as  well  as  childish,  trifliiig  with  the 
lives  and  properties  of  men.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Robinson, '  I  now  am  sure 
I  can  doihis  business ;  for  I  know  he  hath 
a  silver  cup  in  his  possession,  which  is 
the  property  of  this  gentleman,  (meaning 
Booth,)  and  how  he  got  it  but  by  stealth, 
let  him  account  if  he  can. 

'  That  will  do,'  cries  the  justice,  with  great 
pleasure.  'That  will  do;  and  if  you  will 
charge  him  on  oath  with  that,  I  will  instantly 
grant  my  warrant  to  search  his  house  for 
it.' — '  And  1  will  go  and  see  it  executed,' 
cries  the  doctor  ;  lor  it  was  a  maxim  of  his 
that  no  man  could  descend  below  himself,  in 
doing  any  act  which  may  contribute  to  pro- 
tect an  innocent  person,  or  to  bring  a  rogue 
to  the  gallows. 

The  oath  was  instantly  taken,  the  warrant 
signed,  and  the  doctor  attended  the  consta- 
ble in  the  execution  of  it.' 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  in  taking  the 
information  of  Robinson,  and  had  just  finish- 
ed it,  when  the  doctor  returned,  with  the 
utmost  joy  in  his  countenance,  and  declared 
that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact 
in  his  possession.  He  had,  indeed,  two  or 
three  letters  from  Miss  Harris,  in  answer  to 
the  attorney's  frequent  demands  of  money 
for  secrecy,  that  fully  explained  the  whole 
villa  ny. 

The  justice  now  asked  the  prisoner  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself,  or  whether  he 
chose  to  say  any  thing  in  his  own  defence. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  attorney,  with  great  con- 
fidence, 'I  am  not  to  defend  myself  here. 
It  will  be  of  no  service  to  n\c  ;  lor  I  know 
you  neither  can  nor  will  discharge  me.  But 
I  am  extremely  innocent  of  all  this  matter, 
as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  court  of  justice.' 

The  legal  previous  ceremonies  were  then 
gone  through,  of  binding  over  the  prose- 
cutor, &.C.,  and  then  the  attorney  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate;  whither  lie  was  escort- 
ed amidst  the  acclamations  of  tl;e  populace. 

When  Murphy  was  departed,  and  a  little 
calm  restored  in  the  house,  the  justice  made 
his  compliments  of  congratulation  to  Booth ; 
who,  as  well  as  he  could  in  his  present  tu- 
mult of  joy,  returned  his  thanks  to  both  the 
magistrate  and  the  doctor.  They  were 
now  all  preparing  to  depart,  when  Mr.  Bon 
dum  stepped  up  to  Booth,  and  saic,  '  Hold, 
sir,  you  have  forgot  one  thing—you  have 
not  given  bail  yet. 
Tiiis  occasioned  some  distrefss  at  this  time , 
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for  t!ie  attorney's  friend  was  departed  ;  l)ut 
when  the  justice  heard  this,  he  iinmodialcly 
ofl'cred  himself  as  the  other  hr)ndsiuaM  ;  and 
Llius  ended  the  affair. 

It  was  now  past  six  o'cloci<,  and  none  oi 
the  j^entlenien  liad  yet  dined.  They  very 
readily,  therefore,  accepted  tiie  niai^istrate^s 
invitation,  and  went  altogetlier  to  his  house. 

And  now  the  vefy  first  thim^  that  was 
done,  even  before  they  sat  down  to  dinner, 
was  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  one  of  the 
best  surjreons  in  town,  to  take  care  of  Ro- 
binson ;  and  another  messenger  to  Bootli's 
lOvigings  to  prevent  Ameha's  concern  at 
their  stayinn:  so  lonjx. 

The  hitter,  however,  was  to  Httle  purpose; 
for  Amelia's  patience  had  been  worn  out 
before,  and  she  liad  taken  a  hackney-coach, 
and  driven  to  the  bailiff's,  where  she  arrived 
a  little  after  the  departure  of  her  liusband, 
and  was  thence  directed  to  the  justice's. 

Though  there  Avas  no  kind  of  reason  for 
Amelia's  fright  at  hearing  that  her  husband 
and  Dr.  Harrison  were  gone  before  the  jus- 
tice ;  and  though  she  indeed  imagined  that 
they  were  there  in  the  light  of  complainants, 
not  of  offenders,  yet  so  tender  were  her  fears 
for  her  husband,  and  so  much  had  her  jxen- 
tie  spirits  been  lately  agitated,  that  she  had 
a  thousand  apprehensions  of  she  knew  not 
wiiat.  When  she  arrived  therefore  at  the 
house,  she  ran  directly'-  into  the  room,  where 
all  the  company  were  at  dinner,  scarce 
knowing  what  she  did,  or  whither  she  was 
e^oing. 

She  found  her  husband  in  such  a  situation, 
and  discovered  such  cheerfulness  in  his 
countenance,  that  so  violent  a  turn  was 
given  to  her  spirits,  that  she  was  just  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  glass  of  water,  to 
support  herself  She  soon,  however,  re- 
covered her  calmness,  and  in  a  little  time 
began  to  eat  what  might  indeed  be  almost 
called  her  breakfast. 

The  justice  now  wished  her  joy  of  what 
had  happened  that  day ;  f()r  -which  she 
kindly  thanked  him,  apprehending  he  meant 
the  liberty  of  her  husband.  His  worship 
might  perhaps  have  explained  himself  more 
largely,  had  not  the  doctor  given  him  a 
timely  wink,  for  this  Avise  and  good  man 
was  fearful  of  making  such  a  discovery  all 
at  once  to  Amelia,  lest  it  should  overpower 
her;  and  luckily  the  justice's  wife  was  not 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  matter  to 
Bay  any  thing  more  on  it,  than  barely  to  as- 
feure  the  lad}'"  tliat  she  joined  in  her  hus- 
band's congratulation. 

Amelia  was  then  in  a  clean  white  gown, 
rliich  she  had  that  day  redeemed,  and  was, 
Jideed,  dressed  all  over  with  great  neatness 
and  exactness;  with  the  glow  therefore 
K-hich  arose  in  her  features  from  finding  her 
nusband  rek^ased  from  his  captivity,  she 
made  no  charming   a   fii^ire,  that  she  at- 


tracted tlic  eyes  of  the  magistrate  and  al'l.'.H 
wife,  and  they  both  agreed  when  they  were 
alone,  that  they  had  ru.'ver  seen  so  charming 
a  creature;  nay,  IJooth  himself  afterv/ards 
told  jjer,  that  he  scarce  ever  remembered 
her  to  look  so  extremely  beautiful  as  ihe  dit 
that  evening. 

Whether  Amelia's  beauty  or  the  rcf/'o 
tion  on  the  remarkahle  acts  cf  justice  be  had 
perf^)rmed,  or  whatever  motive  filled  t},e 
magistrate  with  extraordinary  good  hu- 
mour, and  opened  his  heart  and  cellars,  I 
will  not  determine ;  but  he  nfave  them  so 
hearty  a  welcome,  and  they  were  so  pleased 
with  each  other,  that  Amelia,  for  that  one 
night,  trusted  the  care  of  her  children  to  the 
woman  where  they  lodged,  nor  did  the  com- 
l)anyrise  from  the  table  till  the  clock  struck 
eleven. 

They  then  separated.  Amelia  and  Booth 
having  been  set  down  at  their  lodging?,  re- 
tired into  each  other's  arms  :  nor  did  Booth 
that  evening,  by  the  doctor's  advice,  men- 
tion one  word  of  the  jirand  affair  to  his  v.'ife 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

Thus  this  history  draws  nearer  to  a  conclusion. 

In  the  mornin;^  early  Amelia  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson: — 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment  to  wl;ich 
the  captain,  my  husband,  lately  belonged, 
and  who  came  this  evening  to  sec  the  cap- 
tain, hath  almost  frightened  me  out  of  my 
wits  by  a  strange  story  of  your  husband 
being  committed  to  prison  by  a  justice  of 
peace  for  forgery.  For  Heaven's  sake  send 
me  the  truth.  If  my  husband  can  be  of 
any  service,  weak  as  he  is,  he  will  be  car- 
ried in  a  chair  to  serve  a  brother  officer  lor 
whom  he  hath  a  regard,  which  I  need  not 
mention.  Or,  if  the  sum  of  twenty  pouiuis 
will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  will  wait  upon 
you  with  it  the  moment  I  can  get  my  cloilies 
on,  the  morning  you  receive  this  ;  for  it  i> 
too  late  to  send  to-night.  The  captain  beirs 
his  hearty  service  and  respects,  and  believe 
me,  dear  madam,  your  ever  affectionate 
friend,  and  humble  servant, 

F.  Atkinson. 

When  Amelia  read  this  letter  to  Booth, 
they  were  both  equally  sui-prised,  she  at  the 
commitment  for  forgery,  and  he  at  seeing 
such  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Atkinson  :  for  he 
wa-s  a  stranger  yet  to  the  reconciliation  that 
had  happened. 

Booth's  doubts  were  first  satisfied  b\ 
Amelia,  from  which  he  received  great  pleas- 
ure ;  lor  he  really  had  a  very  great  affection 
and  fondness  for  Mr.  AtkiL-son,  who  indeed, 
so  well  deserved  it.  '  Well,  my  dear,'  said 
he  to  Amelia,  smiling, '  shall  we  accejtt  thi« 
p-enerou5  offer  ^' 
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•  O  fie,  no,  cerisinly,' finswered  she. 

'  VVliy  not,'  cries  Booth,  'it  is  but  a  tri- 
fle :  and  yet  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
us.?' 

'  But  consider,  my  dear,'  said  she,  '  how 
ill  these  ])oor  people  can  spare  it.' 

'  They  can  spare  it  for  a  little  while,'  said 
Booth,  '  and  we  shall  soon  pay  it  thcni 
again.' 

'  When,  my  dear  ?'  said  Amelia.  '  Do, 
my  dear  Will,  consider  our  wretciied  cir- 
cumstances. I  beg  you,  let  us  go  into  the 
country,  imjnediately,  and  live  upon  bread 
and  water,  till  fortune  pleases  to  smile  upon 
us.' 

'lam  convinced  that  day  is  not  far  off,' 
said  Booth.  '  However,  give  me  leave  to 
send  an  answer  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  of  her  company  immediately 
to  breakfast.' 

'  You  know  I  never  contradict  you,'  said 
she,  '  but  I  assure  you  it  is  contrary  to  my 
inclinations  to  take  this  money.' 

'  Well,  suffer  me,'  cries  he,  '  to  act  this 
once  contrary  to  your  inclinations.'  He 
then  writ  a  short  note  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and 
despatched  it  away  immediately ;  which 
when  he  had  done,  AmeUa  said,  'I  shall  be 
glad  of  Mrs.  Atkinson's  company  to  break- 
fast; but  yet  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me 
m  refusing  this  money.  Take  five  guineas 
only.  That  is  indeed  such  a  sum,  as,  if  we 
should  never  pay  it,  Vv^ould  sit  light  on  our 
mind.  The  last  persons  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  would  receive  favours  of  that  sort, 
are  the  poor  and  generous.' 

'  You  can  receive  favours  only  from  the 
generous,'  cries  Booth :  '  and  to  be  plain 
with  you,  there  are  very  few  who  are  gene- 
rous that  are  not  poor.' 

'  What  think  you,'  said  she, '  of  Dr.  Har- 
rison ?' 

'i  do  assure  you,'  said  Booth,  'he  is  far 
from  being  rich.  The  doctor  hath  an  in- 
come of  little  more  than  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year  ;  and  I  am  convinced  he  gives  away 
four  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
economists  in  the  world  ;  but  yet  I  am  po- 
sitive he  never  was  at  any  time  possessed 
of  five  hundred  pounds  since  he  hath  been 
a  man.  Consider,  dear  Emily,  the  late  ob- 
ligations we  have  to  this  gentleman :  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  more,  at 
least  at  present ;  my  half  pay  is  mortgaged 
for  a  vear  to  come.  How  then  shall  we 
dve?'  " 

'  By  our  labour,'  answered  she  ;  '  I  am 
sble  to  labour,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.' 

'  And  do  you  really  think  you  can  support 
such  a  life  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  could  be  happy  in  it,'  an- 
swered Amelia.  '  And  why  not  I  as  well  as 
B  thousand  oth3rs,  who  have  not  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  husband  to  make  life  deli- 


cious ?  v/hy  shojld  I  complain  of  my  haro 
fate,  while  so  many  who  are  much  p.")orei 
than  I,  enjoy  theirs?  Am  I  of  a  superior 
rank  of  being  to  the  wife  of  the  honest  la- 
bourer? am  1  not  partaker  of  one  conimor 
nature  with  her?' 

'  My  angel,'  cries  Booth,  'it  delights  me 
to  hear  you  talk  thus,  and  for  a  reason  you 
little  guess;  lor  I  am  assured  that  one  who 
can  so  heroically  endure  adversity,  will  bear 
prosperity  with  equal  greatness  of  soul ;  for 
the  mind  that  cannot  be  dejected  by  the  for- 
mer, is  not  likely  to  be  transported  with  the 
latter.' 

'  If  it  had  pleased  Heaven.'  cried  she, '  to 
have  tried  me,  I  think,  at  least  I  hope  I 
should  have  preserved  my  humility.' 

'Then,  my  dear,'  said  he,  'I  will  relate 
you  a  dream  I  had  last  night.  You  know 
you  lately  mentioned  a  dream  of  yours.' 

'  Do  so,'  said  she,  '  I  am  attentive.' 

'  I  dreamt,'  said  he,  '  this  night,  that  we 
were  in  the  most  miserable  situation  imagi- 
nable. Indeed,  in  the  situation  we  were 
yesterday  morning,  or  rather  worse  ;  that  I 
was  laid  in  a  prison  for  debt,  and  that  you 
wanted  a  morsel  of  bread  to  ieed  the  mouths 
of  your  hungry  children.  At  length,  (foi 
nothing  you  know  is  quicker  than  the  trans- 
ition in  dreams,)  Dr.  Harrison,  methought, 
came  to  me,  with  cheerfulness  and  joy  in  his 
countenance.  The  prison  doors  immediate- 
ly flew  open  ;  and  Dr.  Harrison  introduced 
you,  gayly,  though  not  richly  dressed.  That 
you  gently  chid  me  for  staying  so  long  ;  all 
on  a  sudden  appeared  a  coach  with  four 
horses  to  it,  in  which  was  a  maid  servant 
with  our  tAvo  children.  We  both  imme- 
diately went  into  the  coach,  and  taking  our 
leave  of  the  doctor,  set  out  towards  youi 
country  house ;  for  yours,  I  dreamt  it  was. 
— I  only  ask  you  now,' if  this  was  real,  and 
the  transition  almost  as  sudden,  could  you 
support  it  ?' 

Amelia  was  going  to  answer,  when  Mrs. 
Atkinson  came  into  the  room,  and  after  very 
little  previous  ceremony  presented  Booth 
with  a  bank  note,  which  he  received  of  her, 
saying  he  would  very  soon  repay  it ;  a  pro- 
mise that  a  little  offended  Amelia,  as  she 
thought  he  had  no  chance  of  keeping  it. 

The  doctor  presently  arrived,  and  the 
company  sat  down  to  breakfast,  during 
which  Mrs.  Atkinson  entertained  them  with 
the  history  of  the  doctors  that  had  attended 
her  husljand,  by  whose  advice  Atkinson  was 
recovered  Irom  every  thing  but  the  weak- 
ness which  his  distemper  had  occasioned. 
When  the  tea-table  was  removed.  Booth 
told  the  doctor,  that  he  had  acquainted  hia 
wife  with  a  dream  he  had  last  night.  '  1 
dreamed,  doctor,'  said  he, '  tliat  she  was  re- 
stored to  her  estate.' 

'Very  well,'  said  the  doctor;  'and  if  I 
am  to  be  the  Oniropolis,  I  believe  the  drrau 
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ivill  come  to  pass.  To  say  ihe  truth,  I  have 
ratlier  a  bettor  opinion  of  ilrennis  tijan  Ho- 
race hail.  Olil  Homer  says  tliey  come  iVoni 
Juj)iter;  and  a.s  to  your  dream,  I  have  ol- 
t(Mi  had  it  ill  my  waking  thoui^hls,  that  some 
time  or  other  that  rogu:ry  (for  so  I  was  al- 
ways convinced  it  was)  would  be  brou<2;ht 
to  light;  lor  the  same  Homer  says,  as  you, 
madam,  (meaning  Mrs.  Atkinson,)  very  well 
Icnow, 

KttTcp  yiip  Tt  Kv.  au'  tIk*  'OXu//7r<of  hk  hiXcfracVj 
'Ek  re  Kill  6if/i  reXh'  aiv  re  fieydXo)  aKCTiauv 
ili/v  ffipf/viv  K£<pa\f]fftf  yuvatrf,  rs  Kai  TCKictratv.* 

'  I  have  no  Greek  ears,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
Atkinson  ;  '1  believe  I  could  understand  it  in 
the  Delphin  Homer.' 

'  I  wish,'  cries  he,  '  my  dear  child,  (to 
Amelia,)  you  would  read  a  little  in  the  Dol- 
phin Aristotle,  Or  else  in  some  Christian  di- 
vine, to  learn  a  doctrine  which  you  will  one 
day  hav^e  a  use  for.  1  mean  to  bear  the 
hardest  of  all  human  conflicts,  and  support 
with  an  even  temper,  and  without  any  vio- 
lent transports  of  mmd,  a  sudden  gust  of" 
prosperity.' 

'  Indeed,'  cries  Amelia,  '  I  should  almost 
think  my  husband  and  you,  doctor,  had 
some  very  good  news  to  tell  me,  by  your 
using,  both  of  you,  the  same  introduction. 
As  far  as  I  know  myself,  I  think  I  can  an- 
swer, I  can  support  any  degree  of  prospe- 
rity, and  I  think  I  yesterday  showed  I  could ; 
for  I  do  assure  yo-a,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
ftjrtune  to  try  me  with  such  another  transi- 
tion from  grief  to  joy,  as  I  conceived  from 
seeing  my  husband  in  prison  and  at  liberty.' 

'  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl,'  cries  the  doc- 
tor, '  and  after  I  have  put  on  my  spectacles, 
I  will  try  you.' 

The  doctor  then  took  out  a  newspaper 
and  read  as  follows : 

•'  Yesterday,  one  Murphy,  an  eminent 
attorney  at  law,  was  committed  to  New- 
gate, for  the  forgery  of  a  will  under  which 
an  estate  fiadbeen  ibr  many  years  detained 
from  the  right  owner." 

'  Now  ni  this  paragraph  there  is  some- 
tning  very  remarkable,  and  that  is — that  it 
IS  true :  but  opus  est  explanatum.  In  the 
Delphin  edition  of  this  newspaper,  there  is 
the  following  note  upon  the  words  right 
Twner:  "  The  right  owner  of  this  estate  is 
a  young  lady  of  the  highest  merit,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Harris,  and  who  some- 
lime  since  was  married  to  an  idle  fellow, 
one  Lieutenant  Booth.  And  the  best  histo- 
rians assure  us,  that  letters  from  the  elder 
lister  of  this  latly,  which  manifestly  prove 
the  forgc'-'v,  and  clear  up  the  v/hole  atfair, 
are  in  the  i.&nds  of  an  old  oerson  called  Dr. 
Harrison." ' 


*  '  If  Jupiter  doth  rot  immediately    execute    his 
▼ongeance,  he  will  however  execute  it  at  last;  and 
iheir  transgressions  shall  fall  heavily  on  their  own 
^•ads,  and  on  their  wives  and  clu'dren.' 
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'  And  is  this  really  true?'  cries  Amelia. 

'  Ves,  really  and  sincerely,'  cries  the  dj;c 
tor.     'The  whole  estate;  for  your  moUiei 
left  it  you  all,  and  is  as  surely  yours,  as  il 
you  was  already  in  possession.' 

'  Gracious  Heaven  1'  cries  she,  falling  on 
her  knees,  '  I  thank  you.'  And  then  starl- 
ing up,  she  ran  to  her  husband,  and  embrac- 
ing him,  cried,  '  My  dear  love,  1  wish  you 
joy;  and  I  ought  in  gratitude  to  wisli  il 
you  ;  for  you  are  the  cause  of  mine.  It  m 
upon  yours,  and  my  children's  account,  that 
I  principally  rejoice.' 

Mrs.  Atkinson  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
jumj)ed  about  the  room  lor  joy,  repeating, 

Turnc,  quod  optanli  divum  promittere  nemo, 
Audorct,  volvenda  dies,  en,  attulit  ullro.* 

Amelia  now  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
complained  she  was  a  little  faint,  and  beg 
ged  a  glass  of  water.  The  doctor  advise^;- 
her  to  be  blooded  ;  but  she  refused,  sayincy 
she  required  a  vent  of  another  kind.  Shr 
then  desired  her  children  to  be  brought  tr 
her,  whom  she  immediately  caught  in  her 
arms,  and  having  profusely  cried  over  them 
Ibr  several  minutes,  declared  she  was  easy 
After  which,  she  soon  regained  her  usua. 
temper  and  ccTmplexion. 

That  day  they  dined  together,  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  all,  except  the  doctor,  vi:!ited 
Captain  Atkinson;  lie  repaired  to  the  bailiff's 
house  to  visit  the  sick  man,  Avhom  he  found 
very  cheerful,  the  surgeon  having  assured 
him  that  he  was  in  no  danger. 

The  doctor  had  a  long  spiritual  discourse 
with  Robinson,  who  assured  him  that  he 
sincerely  repented  of  his  past  life,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  lead  his  future  days  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  to  make  what  amends  he 
could  for  his  sins  to  the  society,  by  bringing 
one  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  it  to  justice- 
There  was  a  circumstance  which  much 
pleased  the  doctor,  and  made  him  conclude 
that,  however  Robinson  had  been  corrupted 
by  his  old  master,  he  had  naturally  a  good 
disposition.  This  was,  that  Robinson  de 
clared  he  was  chiefly  induced  to  the  discG- 
very  by  what  had  happened  at  the  pawp 
broker's,  and  by  the  miseries  wliich  he  there 
perceived  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
briiiging  on  Booth  and  his  family. 

The  next  day  Booth  and  his  wife,  at  the 
doctor's  instance,  dined  with  Colonel  James 
and  his  lady,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  civility,  and  all  matters  were  accom 
inodated,  witliout  Boolh  ever  knowing  a  syl 
lable  of  the  challenge  even  to  this  day. 

The  doctor  insisted  very  strongly  on  hav- 
ing Miss  Harris  taken  into  custody,  and 
said,  if  she  was  his  sister,  he  would  deliver 
her  to  justice.  He  added,  besides,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  screen  her,  and  carry  ol 


*  'What  none  of  all  the  Gods  could  grant  thy  Towi 
That,  Turnus,  tiiis  auspicious  dav  bestow.^,' 
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the  prosecution,  or  indeed,  recover  tlie  es- 
tate. Amelia  at  last  begged  the  delay  of 
one  day  only,  in  vvliich  ♦ime  slje  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  her  sister,  infor.riing  her  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  the  danger  in  which  she  stood, 
and  begged  her  earnestly  to  make  her  escape, 
with  many  assurances  that  she  would  never 
suffer  her  to  know  any  distress.  This  letter 
she  sent  away  express,  and  it  had  the  de- 
sired effect :  lor  Miss  Harris  having  recei- 
ved sufficient  information  from  the  attorney 
,0  the  same  purpose,  immediately  set  out 
for  Pool,  and  from  thence  to  France,  carry- 
ing with  her  all  her  money,  most  of  her 
clothes,  and  some  few  jewels.  She  had,  in- 
deed, packed  up  plate  and  jewels  to  the  va- 
lue of  two  thousand  pounds  and  up^vards. 
But  Booth,  to  whom  Amelia  communicated 
the  letter,  prevented  her,  by  ordering  tlie 
man  that  Avent  with  the  express,  (who  had 
been  a  sergeant  of  the  foot  guards  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Atkinson,)  to  suffer  the 
lady  to  go  whither  she  pleased,  but  not  to 
take  any  thing  with  her  except  her  clothes, 
which  he  was  carefully  to  search.  These 
orders  were  obeyed  punctually,  and  with 
tliese  she  was  obliged  to  comply. 

Two  days  after  the  bird  was  flown,  a 
warrant  from  the  lord  chief  justice  arrived 
to  take  her  up,  the  messenger  of  which  re- 
turned with  the  news  of  her  flight,  highly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Amelia,  and  consequently 
of  Booth,  and,  indeed,  not  greatly  to  the 
grief  of  the  doctor. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  Booth  and 
Amelia,  with  their  children,  and  Captain  At- 
kmson  and  his  lady,  all  set  forAvard  togetiier 
for  Amelia's  house,  where  they  arrived 
amidst  tlie  acclamations  of  all  the  neigh- 
bours, and  every  public  demonslratiou  of 
loy. 

They  found  the  house  ready  prepared  to 
receive  them  by  Atkinson's  friend,  the  old 
Kcrgeant,  and  a  good  dinner  prepared  for 
them  by  Amelia's  old  nurse,  who  was  ad- 
dressed Avith  the  utmost  duty  by  her  son  and 
daughter,  most  affectionately  caressed  by 
Booth  and  his  Avife,  and  by  Amelia's  abso- 
lute command,  seated  next  to  herself  at 
the  table.  At  which,  ])erhaps,  Avere  assem- 
bled some  of  the  best  and  happiest  people 
then  in  the  wona. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  which  the  histo)^  is  concluded. 

Having  brought  our  history  to  a  conclu- 
sion, as  to  those  points  in  Avhich  Ave  presume 
our  reader  AA'as  chiefly  interested,  in  the 
foregoing  chapter ;  aa'c  shall  in  this,  by  Avay 
vf  epilogue,  endeavour  to  satisfX''  his  curi- 
osity, as  (0  Avhat  hath  since  happened  to  the 
principal  p^,rsonages  of  whom  we  have 
Treated  \y  j^r  (b''e<rolnnr  pages. 


Colonel  James  and  his  lady,  after  \\\'\T\ft 
in  a  polite  manner  l()r  many  years  together, 
at  last  agreed  to  live  in  as  polite  a  manner 
asunder.  The  colonel  hath  kept  Miss  Mat 
thews  ever  since,  and  is  at  length  grown  to 
dote  on  lier,  (though  now  very  disagreeable 
in  her  person,  and  immensely  fat,)  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  submits  to  be  treated  by 
her  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner. 

He  allows  his  lady  eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  Avith  Avhich  she  divides  her  time  bc- 
tAveen  Tunbridge,  Bath,  and  London,  and 
passes  about  nine  hours  in  the  tvA'enty-four 
at  cards.  Her  income  is  lately  increased  by 
three  thousand  pounds,  left  her  by  her  bro- 
ther. Colonel  Bath,  Avho  was  killed  in  a  (i\\i:\ 
about  six  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who 
told  the  colonel  he  differed  from  him  in 
opinion. 

The  noble  peer  and  Mrs.  Ellison  have 
been  both  dead  several  years,  and  both  of 
the  consequences  of  theii'  favourite  vices ; 
Mrs.  Ellison  having  fallen  a  martyr  to  her 
liquor,  and  the  other  to  his  amours,  by  which 
he  Avas  at  last  become  so  rotten,  that  lie 
stunk  above  ground. 

The  attorney.  Murphy,  Avas  brought  to 
his  trial  at  the  Old-Bailey,  where,  after  much 
quibbling  about  the  meaning  of  a  A^ery  plain 
act  of  parliament,  he  Avas  at  length  convict- 
ed of  Ibrgcry,  and  Avas  soon  aftcrAvardo 
hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  AA^itness  for  some  timiC  seemed  to  ic- 
form  his  life,  and  received  a  small  pension 
from  Booth ;  after  Avhich,  he  returned  to 
Aicious  courses,  took  a  purse  on  the  hiflh- 
Avay,  Avas  delected  and  taken,  and  fblloAv^d 
the  last  steps  of  his  old  master.  So  apt  are 
men,  Avhose  manners  have  been  once  tho- 
roughly corrupted,  to  return,  from  any  daAvn 
ot  au  amendment,  into  the  dark  paths  of 
vice. 

As  to  Miss  Harris,  she  lived  three  yer.rs 
AA'ith  a  broken  heart  at  BouJogne,  Avhere  she 
received  annually  fifty  pounds  from  her  sis- 
ter, Avho  was  iiardly  prcA'ailed  on  by  Dr. 
Harrison  not  to  send  her  a  hundred,  and 
then  died  in  a  most  miserable  manner. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  upon  tlie  Avhole,  hath  led 
a  A'Cry  happy  life  Avith  his  AA'ife,  though  he 
hath  been  sometimes  obliged  to  pay  proper 
homage  to  her  superior  understanding  and 
knoAvledge.  This,  lioAvever,  he  cheerfully 
submits  to,  and  she  makes  him  proper  re- 
turns of  fondness.  They  ha\'e  tAvo  fuae 
boys,  of  Avhom  they  are  equally  fond.  He 
is  lately  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  \ 
and  last  summer,  both  he  and  his  wife  paid 
a  visit  of  three  months  to  Booth  and  his 
Avife. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  groAvn  old  in  years,  and 
in  honour ;  beloved  and  respected  by  all  Jii? 
parishioners,  and  by  all  his  neighbours.  He 
diA-ides  liis  time  betAveen  his  parish,  jiis  ol-:*' 
tcAvn,  and  Bootlfs  ;  at  wh.ich  last  place  i'* 
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BA^l,  two  years  ago,  .1  j^ciit.lc  fit  of  (lie  •^out, 
r)ein^  the  first  attack  of  that  distcMiiper. 
Durm<^  this  fit,  Amelia  was  his  nurse,  and 
her  two  oldest  (hiutThters  sat  up  alternately 
vvitii  liiin  ft)r  a  whole  week.  Tiie  eldest  of 
those  gills,  whose  name  is  Amelia,  is  his 
fiVfun'ite  ;  she  is  the  picture  of  her  mother; 
and  it  is  thought  the  doctor  iiathdistinguish- 
ed  her  in  K18  will;  for  lie  iiath  declared  that 
he  will  leave  licr  iiis  whole  fortune,  except 
some  lew  charities  among  Amelia's  children. 
As  to  Booth  and  Amelia,  fortune  seems 
to  have  made  them  large  amends  for  the 
tricks  she  played  them  in  their  youth.  They 
have,  ever  since  the  above  period  of  this 
Iwstory,  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
health  and  happiness.  In  about  six  weeks 
alier  Booth's  first  coming  into  the  country, 
he  went  to  London,  and  ])aid  all  his  debts 
of  honour;  after  wliich,  and  a  stay  of  two 
days  only,  he  returned  into  the  country,  and 
hath  never  since  been  thirty  miles  from 
home.  He  hath  two  boys  and  four  girls ; 
the  eldest  of  the  boys,  he  wlio  hath  made 
'»4j9  appearaic**  ia  this  history,  i3  just  come 


from  the  university,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  and  best  scholars  of  liis  age. 
The  second  is  just  going  floin  school,  and  i.i 
intended  for  the  church  ;  that  being  liis  own 
choice.  His  eldest  daughter  is  a  woman 
grown ;  but  we  must  not  mention  her  age. 
A  marriage  was  proposed  to  her,  the  other 
day,  with  a  young  fellow  of  a  good  estate  ; 
but  she  never  would  see  him  more  than 
once ;  '  For  Doctor  Harrison,'  says  she, 
'  told  me  he  is  illiterate;  and  I  am  sure  lie 
is  ill-natured.'  The  second  girl  is  thres 
years  younger  than  her  sister;  and  the 
others  are  yet  children. 

Amelia  is  still  the  finest  woman  in  Eng 
land  of  lier  age.  Booth  himself  often  a  vera 
she  is  as  handsome  as  ever.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  serenity  of  their  lives.  Amelia 
declared  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  she  did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  her  husband  out 
of  humour  these  ten  years;  and,  upon  my 
insinuating  to  her  that  he  had  the  best  o! 
wives,  she  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  sht 
ought  to  be  so ;  for  that  he  had  made  he* 
the  happiest  of  womea. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Skctsing  the  xolwlesoine  uses  drawn  from  recording 
the  achievements  of  tlwse  wonderful  productions 
of  nature  called  great  men. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  all  great  and  sur- 
prising events,  the  designs  of  which  are  laid, 
conducted,  antl  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
utmost  force  of  human  invention  and  art, 
should  be  produced  by  great  and  eminent 
men,  so  the  lives  of  such  maybe  justly  and 
properly  styled  the  quintessence  of  history. 
In  these,  when  delivered  to  us  by  sensible 
writers,  we  are  not  only  most  agreeably  en- 
tertained, but  most  usefully  instructed  ;  for 
l)esides  the  attaining  hence  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  liuman  nature  in  general ;  of 
it:3  secret  springs,  various  windings,  and 
perplexed  mazes ;  we  liave  here  before  our 
eyes  hveiy  examples  of  whatev^er  is  amiable 
or  detestable,  worthy  of  admiration  or  ab- 
horrence, and  are  consequently  taught,  in  a 
manner  infinitely  more  efiectual  than  by 
precept,  what  we  are  eagerly  to  imitate  or 
carefully  to  avoid. 

But  besides  the  two  obvious  advantages 
of  surveying,  as  it  were  in  a  picture,  the 
true  beauty  of  virtue,  and  defomiit^'-of  vice, 
we  may  moreover  learn  from  Plutarch,  Nc- 
pt>s,  Suetonius,  and  other  biographers,  tliis 
useful  lesson,  not  too  has'dly,  nor  in  the 
gross,  to  bestow  either  our  praise  or  cen- 
:iure;  since  we  shall  of'.en  find  such  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  in  the  same  character, 
that  it  may  require  a  very  accurate  judg- 
ment in  a  very  elaborate  mquiry  to  deter- 
mine on  wliich  s.de  the  balance  turns :  for 
though  we  aoiTjCtimos  meet  with  nn  Arisli- 
des  or  a  Brutus,  a  Lysander  or  a  Nero,  yet 
far  the  greater  number  are  of  the  mixed 
kind  ;  neither  totally  good  nor  bad  ;  their 
greatest  virtues  being  obscured  and  allayed 
by  their  vices,  and  those  again  softened  and 
coloured  over  by  their  virtues. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  illustriou-j  person 
whone  history  we  now  undertake ;  to  whom, 
liiou^h  nature  iiad  given  the  greatest  and 
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most  shining  endowments,  she  had  not  given 

tliem  absolutely  pure  and  witJiout  alloy. 
'J'hough  he  had  nujch  of  the  admirable  in 
his  character,  as  much  perhaps  as  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  a  hero,  I  will  not  yet  venture 
tonflirm  that  lie  was  entirely  free  from  aJ 
defecis,  or  that  the  sharp  eyes  of  censure 
could  not  spy  out  some  little  blemishes  lurK- 
ing  amongst  his  many  great  perfections 

We  would  not  theiclore  be  understood  tc 
affect  giving  the  reader  a  perfect  or  con- 
summate pattern  of  human  excellence ;  but 
rather,  by  faithfully  recording  scare  hfAe 
imperfections,  which  shadowed  over  the  ha- 
tre  of  those  great  qT.ialitie3  which  we  shall 
here  record,  to  teach  the  lesson  we  have 
above  mentioned ;  to  induce  our  reader  with 
us  to  lament  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
and  to  convince  him  that  no  mortal,  aftcf  a 
thorough  scrutiny,  can  be  a  proper  object  O! 
our  adoration. 

But  before  we  enter  on  this  great  work, 
we  must  endeavour  to  remove  some  errors 
of  opinion  wdiich  mankind  have,  bv  the  dis- 
ingenuity  of  writers,  contracted:  l*or  these, 
from  their  fear  of  contradicting  the  obsolete 
and  absurd  doctrines  of  a  set  of  simple  fel- 
lows, called,  in  derision,  sages  or  philoso- 
pliers,  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  confound  the  ideas  of  greatness  and 
goodness  ;  whereas  no  two  things  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  distinct  from  each  other  :  for 
greatness  consists  in  bringing  all  manner  of 
mischief  on  mankind,  and  goodness  in  re- 
moving it  from  them.  It  seems  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  the  same  person  should 
possess  them  both  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
usual  with  writers,  who  find  many  instan- 
ces of  greatness  in  their  favourite  hero,  than 
to  make  him  a  compliment  of  gixidness  into 
the  bargain  ;  and  this,  without  considering 
that  by  such  means  they  destroy  the  great 
perfection  called  uniformitv  of  character 
In  tiie  histories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar, 
we  are  frequently,  and  indeed  impertinent! v, 
reminded  of  their  benevolence  and  gcnero- 
s'itv,  of  their  clemencv  and  kindnes^.r  Wheo 
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the  former  had  with  fire  and  p-vord  over-  ^ 
run  a  vast  emj)lre,  had  destrot^ed  liie  lives 
of  an  immense  number  of  innocent  wretches, 
nad  scattered  ruin  and  desolation  like  a 
whirhvind,  we  are  told,  as  an  example  of 
nis  clemency,  that  he  did  not  cut  the  throat 
of  an  old  wonnin,  and  ravish  her  dau^^hters, 
but  was  content  with  only  undoing  them. 
And  when  the  mighty  Ciesar,  with  wonder- 
ful greatness  of  nnnd,  had  destroyed  the  li- 
berties of  his  country,  and  with  all  the 
means  of  fraud  and  force  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  equals,  liad  corrupted 
and  enslaved  the  greatest  people  whom  the 
Eun  ever  saw  ;  we  are  reminded,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  generosity,  of  his  largesses  to 
his  followers  and  tools,  by  whose  means  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  by  whose 
assistance  he  was  to  establish  it. 

Now,  who  doth  not  see  that  such  sneak- 
m"'  qualities  as  these  are  rather  to  be  be- 
wailed as  imperfections,  than  admired  as 
ornaments  in  these  great  men ;  rather  ob- 
scuring their  glory,  and  holding  them  back 
in  their  race  to  greatness,  indeed  unworthy 
the  end  for  which  they  seem  to  have  come 
into  the  world,  viz.  of  perpetrating  vast  and 
mighty  mischief? 

We  hope  our  reader  will  have  reason 
justly  to  acquit  us  of  any  such  confounding 
ideas  in  the  following  pages,  in  which,  as  we 
are  to  record  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  so 
we  have  no  where  mentioned  any  spark  of 
goodness,  which  had  discovered  itself  either 
faintly  in  him,  or  more  glaringly  in  any 
other  person,  but  as  a  meanness  and  imper- 
fection, disqualifying  them  for  undertakings 
which  lead  to  honour  and  esteem  among 
men. 

As  our  hero  had  as  little  as  perliaps  is  to 
be  found  of  that  meanness,  indeed  only 
enouijh  to  make  him  partaker  of  the  imper- 
fection of  humanity,  instead  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Diabolism,  we  have  ventured  to  call 
him  The  Great ;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  our 
reader,  wh3n  he  hath  perused  his  story, 
will  concur  with  us  iin  allowing  him  that  title. 


CHAPTER  II. 

(Jiving  an  accotint  of  as  inmiy  of  our  hero''s  ances- 
ters  as  can  be  gathered  out  of  the  rubbish  of  an- 
iiquitxj,  tchich  hath  been  carefully  sifted  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  the  custcm  of  all  biographers,  at 
.  .heir  entrance  into  their  work,  to  step  a  little 
•oackwards,  (as  far,  indeed,  generally,  as  they 
are  able,)  and  to  trace  up  their  hero,  as  the 
ancients  did  the  river  Nile,  till  an  incapacity 
of  proceeding  higher  puts  an  end  to  their 
Kcarch. 

What  first  gave  rise  to  this  method,  is 
pomewhat  difficult  to  determine.  Somc- 
limeT  I  hav°  thought  that  the  hero's  ances 


tors  liave  been  introduced  as  foi..^  t«>himscIC 
Agair,  I  have  imagined  it  might  be  to  ob- 
viate a  susj)icion  tliat  such  extraordinary 
personages  wt/e  not  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  and  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  author's  fear,  that  if  we 
were  not  told  who  their  fathers  were,  tliey 
might  be  in  danger,  like  Prince  Prettyman, 
of  being  supposed  \o  liave  had  none.  Lastly, 
and  perhaps  more  truly,  I  have  conjectured, 
that  the  design  of  the  biographer  liath  been 
no  more  than  to  show  liis  great  learning 
and  knowledge  of  antiquity.  A  design  to 
which  the  world  hath  probably  owed  many 
notable  discoveries,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
labours  of  our  antiquarians. 

But  whatever  original  this  custom  had,  it 
is  now  too  well  established  to  be  disputed.  I 
shall  therefore  conform  to  it  in  the  strictest 
manner. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  or  Wyld,  then,  (for 
he  himiSelf  did  not  always  agree  in  one  me- 
thod of  spelling  his  name,)  was  descended 
from  the  <ireat  Wolfstan  Wild,  who  came 
over  with  Hengist,  and  distinguished  liirn- 
self  very  eminently  at  that  famous  festival, 
where  the  Britons  were  so  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Saxons ;  for  when  tiie 
word  was  given,  i.  e.  JVcmet  eour  Sacces, 
take  out  your  sicords,  this  gentleman  being 
a  little  hard  of  hearing,  mistook  the  sound 
for  JS^cmet  her  Sacs,  Take  out  their  purses  ; 
instead  therefore  of  applying  to  the  throat, 
he  immediately  applied  to  the  pocket  of  liiu 
guest,  and  contentoi  himself  with  t.akingall 
that  he  had,  without  attempting  his  life. 

The  next  ancestor  of  our  hero,  who  was 
remarkably  eminent,  was  Wild,  surnanied 
Langfanger,  or  Longfingcr.  He  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  was  strictly 
attached  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whose  friend- 
ship he  was  recommended  toby  his  great  ex- 
cellence in  an  art,  of  which  Hubert  was 
himself  the  inventor  ;  he  could,  witlioutthe 
knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  with  great 
ease  and  dexterity,  draw  fortli  a  man's 
purse  from  any  part  of  his  garment  where  it 
was  deposited,  and  hence  he  derived  hrs 
surname.  This  gentleman  wai;  the  first  of 
his  ii^mily  who  had  the  lionour  to  sufier  f(>r 
the  good  of  his  country  ;  on  whom  a  vri  ({ 
that  time  made  the  following  ej)itaph  : 

O  shame  o'  Justice,  Wild  is  harg'd, 
Fur  thatft^n  he  a  pocket  fang'd, 
While  safe  old  Hubert,  and  his  gang, 
Doth  ])Ocket  o'  the  nation  fang. 

Langfanger  left  a  SK-n  named  Edward, 
Avhom  he  had  carefully  instructed  in  the  art 
for  which  he  himself  was  so  famous.  Thia 
Edward  had  a  grandson,  who  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  famous  Sir  John  Fal- 
stafT,  and  by  his  gallant  demeanour,  sc 
recommended  himself  to  his  captain,  that 
he  would  have  certainly  been  promoted  by 
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ft  m,  ha  J  Harry  the  fifth  kept  his  word  witli 
his  old  companion. 

Ailer  the  death  of  Edward,  the  family 
eiimincd  in  some  obscurity  down  to  the 
reitTu  of  Charles  the  (irst,  when  James  Wild 
distiiifj^uished  himself  on  both  sides  tlie 
jjuestion  in  the  civil  wars,  passinj^  from  one 
to  t'other,  as  heaven  seemed  to  declare  itself 
in  favour  of  either  party.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  James  not  bein^  rewarded  accordinir 
to  his  merits,  as  is  usually  the  case  of  such 
impartial  persons,  he  associated  inmsell'with 
a  brave  man  of  those  times,  whose  name 
was  Hind,  and  declared  open  war  with  both 
parties.  He  was  successlul  in  several  ac- 
tions, and  spoiled  many  of  the  enemy;  till 
at  length,  being  overpowered  and  taken,  he 
was,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  put  basely 
and  cowardly  to  death,  by  a  combination 
between  twelve  men  of  the  enemy's  party, 
who  after  some  consultation,  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  said  murder. 

This  Edward  took  to  wife  Rebecca  the 
daughter  of  the  abovementioned  John  Hind, 
Esq.  by  whom  he  had  issue  John,  Edward, 
Thomas,  and  Jonathan,  and  three  daugh- 
ter, namely  Grace,  Charity,  and  Honour. 
John  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  and 
suffering  with  him,  left  no  issue.  Edward 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  compassionate 
temper,  that  he  spent  his  life  in  solicitincr  the 
causes  of  the  distressed  captives  in  New- 
o^ate,  and  is  reported  to  have  held  a  strict 
friendship  with  an  eminent  divine,  who  so- 
jcited  the  spiritual  causes  of  the  said  cap- 
tives. He  married  Editha,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Geoffry  Snap,  Gent,  who  long 
enjoyed  an  office  under  the  high  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  by  which,  with 
great  reputation,  he  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune :  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  Thomas 
went  very  young  abroad  to  one  of  our 
American  colonies,  and  hath  not  been  since 
heard  of.  As  for  the  daughters,  Grace  was 
married  to  a  merchant  of  Yorkshire,  wiio 
dealt  in  horses.  Cliarity  took  to  husband 
an  eminent  gentlemarj,  whose  name  I  can- 
not learn  ;  but  who  was  famous  for  so 
friendly  a  disposition,  that  he  was  bail  for  a 
hundred  persons  in  one  year.  He  had 
likewise  a  remarkable  humour  of  walking  in 
Westminster-hall  with  a  straw  in  his  shoe. 
Honour,  the  youngest,  died  unmarried.  She 
lived  many  years  in  this  town,  was  a  great 
frequenter  of  plays,  and  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  distributino"  orancres  to  all  who 
would  accept  of  them. 

Jonathan  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Scragg  Hollow,  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
Ksq.  and  by  her  had  Jonathan,  who  is  the 
llu?trious  subject  of  tnese  memoirs. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The   hirlhy  pareyitage,  and  editcalion  oj  Jilr.  Jona- 
than Wild  the  Gre(d. 

It  is  observable  that  nature  seldom  pro- 
duces any  one  who  is  afterwards  to  act  a 
notable  i)art  on  the  stage  of  life,  but  she 
gives  some  warning  of  her  intention  ;  and  as 
the  dramatic  poet  generally  prej)arcs  the 
entry  of  every  considerable  character,  with 
a  solerim  narrative,  or  at  least  a  great 
flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets  ;  so  dotri 
this  our  Jilma  Mater  by  some  shrewd  hints 
pre-admonish  us  of  her  intention,  giving  us 
warning  as  it  were,  and  crying: 

-Venienti  occurrite  morbo. 

Thus  Ast^ages,  who  was  the  grandfather  c. 
Gyrus,  dreamt  that  his  daughter  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  vine,  whose  branches  overspread 
all  Asia  ;  and  Hecuba,  while  big  with  Paris, 
dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand 
that  set  all  Troy  in  flames ;  so  did  the  mo- 
ther of  our  Great  Man,  while  she  Avas  with 
child  of  him,  dream  that  she  was  enjoyed  in 
the  night  by  the  gods  Mercury  and  rriapus. 
This  dream  puzzled  all  the  learned  astrolo- 
gers of  her  time,  seeming  to  imply  in  it  a 
contradiction;  Mercury  being  the  god  oi 
ingenuity,  and  Priapus  the  terror  of  those 
who  practised  it.  What  made  this  dream 
the  more  wonderful,  and  perhaps  the  true 
cause  of  its  being  remembered,  was  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance,  sufficiently  de- 
noting something  preternatural  in  it;  for 
though  she  had  never  heard  even  the  name 
of  either  of  these  gods,  she  repeated  these 
very  words  in  the  morning,  with  only  a 
small  mistake  of  the  quantity  of  the  latter, 
which  she  chose  to  call  Pri  pus;  instead  of 
Pri  pus ;  and  her  husband  sv.'ore  that 
though  he  might  possibly  have  named  Mer- 
cury to  her,  (for  he  had  heard  of  such  an 
heathen  god,)  he  never  in  his  life  could  have 
any  wise  put  her  in  mind  of  that  other  deity, 
with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance. 

Another  remarkable  incident  was,  that 
during  her  whole  pregnancy  she  constantly 
longed  for  every  thing  she  saw ;  nor  could 
be  satisfied  with  her  wish  unless  she  enjoyetl 
it  clandestinely ;  and  as  nature,  by  true  and 
accurate  observers,  is  remarked  to  give  us 
no  appetites  without  furnishing  us  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  ;  so  had  she  at 
this  time  a  most  marvellous  glutinous  qua 
lity  attending  her  fingers,  to  which,  as  to 
birdlime,  every  thing  closely  adhered  thai 
she  handled. 

To  omit  other  stories,  some  of  which  may 
be  perhaps  the  growth  of  superstition,  wc 
proceed  to  the  birth  of  our  hero,  who  madt 
his  first  appearance  on  this  great  theatre 
the  very  day  when  the  plague  first  bro 
out  in  1665.     Some  say  his  mofher  was  dc 
livered  of  him  in  an  house  of  an  orbicula' 
or  round  form,   in  Covent-Garden  •  but 
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Ihis  wc  are  noi  certain.  He  was  some 
years  afterwards  baptized  by  the  famous 
Mr.  Titus  Gates. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  in  his 
years  of  infiincy,  save,  tliat  as  the  letters 
Th  are  the  most  difficult  of  pronunciation, 
and  the  last  which  a  child  attains  to  the  ut- 
terance of,  so  they  were  the  first  that  came 
with  any  readiness  from  young  master 
Wild.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  early  indica- 
tions which  he  gave  of  the  sweetness  of  his 
temper;  for  though  he  was  by  no  means  to 
be  terrified  into  compliance,  yet  might  he  by 
a  sugarplum  be  brought  to  your  purpose  : 
mdeed,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  to  be  brihed 
to  any  thing,  which  made  many  say,  he  was 
certainly  born  to  be  a  Great  Man. 

He  was  scarce  settled  at  school  before  he 
gave  marks  of  his  lofty  and  aspiring  temper; 
and  was  regarded  by  all  his  schoolfellows 
with  that  deference  which  men  generally 
pay  to  those  superior  geniuses  who  will  ex- 
act it  of  them.  If  an  orchard  was  to  be 
robbed,  Wild  was  consulted,  and  though  he 
was  himself  seldom  concerned  in  the  execu- 
tion of  tlie  design,  yet  was  he  always  con- 
certer  of  it,  and  treasurer  of  the  booty; 
Rome  little  part  of  which  he  would  now  and 
then,  with  wonderful  generosity,  bestow  on 
tliose  who  took  it.  He  was  generally  very 
Becret  on  these  occasions  ;  but  if  any  offered 
to  plunder  of  his  own  head,  without  ac- 
i^uainting  master  Wild,  and  making  a  de- 
posit of  the  booty,  he  was  sure  to  have  an 
information  against  him  lodged  with  the 
sr^hooimaster,  and  to  be  severely  punished 
for  his  pains. 

He  discovered  so  little  attention  to  school 
learning,  that  his  master,  who  was  a  very 
wise  and  worthy  man,  soon  gave  over  all 
care  and  trouble  on  that  account,  and  ac- 
quainting his  parents  that  their  son  pro- 
ceeded extremely  well  in  his  studies,  he 
permitted  his  pupil  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations ;  perceiving  they  led  him  to  nobler 
pursuits  than  the  sciences;  which  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  a  very  unprofit- 
able study,  and  indeed  greatly  to  hinder  the 
advancement  of  men  in  the  world;  but 
though  master  Wild  was  not  esteemed  the 
readiest  at  making  his  exercise,  he  was  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  the  most  dexterous  at 
stealing  it  of  all  his  schoolfellows:  being 
never  detected  in  such  furtive  compositions, 
nor  indeed  in  any  other  exercitations  of  liis 
greal;  talents,  which  all  inclined  the  same 
way,  but  once  when  he  had  iaid  violent 
hands  on  a  book  called  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,  i.  e.  Jl  step  towards  Parnassus  :  on 
v/hich  accoimt  his  master,  who  was  a  man 
i»l  m  )st  wonderful  wit  and  sagacity,  is  said 
to  have  told  him,  he  wished  ii  might  not 
i«rove  in  the  event  Gradus  ad  Patibuhmi, 
.  e.  A  step  towards  the  gaUows. 

But  thouijh  he  would  not  crive  himself  the 


pains  requisite  to  acquire  a  compete!  t  buI 
ficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  yet  dia 
he  readily  listen  with  attention  to  others, 
especially  when  they  translated  the  classical 
authors  to  hirn ;  nvf  was  he  in  the  least 
backward,  at  all  such  times,  to  express  hia 
approbation.  He  was  wonderfully  pleased 
with  that  passage  in  the  eleventh  I/iad, 
where  Achilles  is  said  to  have  bound  two  sona 
of  Priam  upon  a  mountain,  and  al^ienvards 
to  have  released  them  for  a  sum  of  money. 
This  was,  he  said,  alone  sufficient  to  refute 
those  who  affected  a  contempt  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  and  an  undeniable  tes- 
timony of  the  great  antiquity  of  Priggism.* 
He  was  ravished  with  tlie  account  wliicli 
Nestor  gives,  in  the  same  book,  of  the  rich 
booty  which  he  bore  off"  (i.  e.  stole)  from  tfie 
Eleans.  He  was  desirous  of  having  this 
often  repeated  to  him ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
every  repetition,  lie  constantly  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said,  It  was  a  glorious  booty. 

W^hen  the  story  of  Cacus  was  read  to  bin), 
out  of  the  cifijhth  .^r.eid,  he  n-enerouslv 
pitied  the  unhappy  fate  of  that  great  man, 
to  whom  he  thought  Hercules  much  tco 
severe  ;  one  of  his  schoolfellows  commend- 
ing the  dexterity  of  drawing  the  oxen  back- 
ward by  their  tails  into  his  den,  lie  smiled, 
and  with  some  disdain  said,  he  could  have 
taiigJd  him  a  better  ivoy. 

He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  heroes. 
particularly  of  Alexander  the  Great,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  late  king  of  Sweden 
he  would  frequently  draw  parallels.  He 
was  much  delighted  with  the  accounts  ol 
the  Czar's  retreat  from,  the  latter,  who  car- 
ried off  the  inhabitants  of  great  chies,  to 
people  bis  own  country.  This,  he  said,  waa 
noi  once  thought  of  by  AleXiXnder;  bi.t  added, 
perhaps  he  did  not  want  them. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
confined*  himself  to  this  sphere;  but  his 
chief,  if  not  only  blemish,  was,  that  he  would 
sometimes,  from  a  humility  in  his  nature, 
too  pernicious  to  true  greatness,  condescend 
to  an  intimacy  with  inferior  things  and  per- 
sons. Thus,  the  Spanish  Rogue  was  hia 
fiivourite  book,  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapio 
liis  favourite  play. 

Tlie  vouno-  jjentleman  being  now  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  his  father,  from  a  foolish 
prejudice  to  our  universities,  and  out  of  a 
iiilse  as  well  as  excessive  regard  to  his 
morals,  brought  his  son  to  town,  where  he 
resided  with  him  till  he  was  of  an  age  to 
travel.  Whilst  he  was  here,  all  imaginable 
care  was  taken  of  his  instruction,  his  fathe/ 
endeavouring  his  utmost  to  inculcate  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  gentility  into  liis  sou. 

♦  This  worJ,  in  the  cant  language,  signifies  thi«v«rf 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Wild's  first  entrance  i.ilo  Ike  %oorUI.     His 
(taiuctinlance  icitk  Count  La  Ruse, 

An  acciilcut  Imppcned  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival ill  town,  which  ahnost  saved  the  father 
his  whole  la  hour  on  this  iiead,  and  provided 
Master  WiKl  a  better  tutor  than  any  after- 
care or  expense  could  have  furnished  him 
u'ith.  Tlie  old  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  a 
k'OLLOWER  of  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Snap,  son 
of  Mr.  Geoifry  Snap,  whom  we  have  before 
mentioned  to  have  enjoyed  a  reputal)le 
office  under  the  shcrilf  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, and  the  daui^hter  of  wJiich  Gcolfry 
had  intermarried  with  the  Wilds.  Mr. 
Snap  the  youn2;er,  being  thereto  well  war- 
ranted, had  laid  violent  hands  on,  or,  as  the 
vulgar  express  it,  arrested  one  Count  La 
Ruse,  a  man  of  considerable  figure  in  those 
days,  and  confined  iiim  to  his  own  house, 
till  he  could  find  two  seconds,  who  would, 
in  a  fbrmal  manner,  give  their  words  that 
the  count  should,  to  a  certain  day  and  place 
appointed,  answer  all  that  one  Thomas 
Thimble,  a  tailor,  had  to  say  to  him  ;  which 
Thomas  Thimble,  it  seems,  alleged  that  the 
count  had,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
realm,  made  over  his  body  to  him,  as  a  se- 
curity for  some  suits  of  clothes,  to  him  deli- 
vered by  the  said  Thomas  Thimble. 

Now,  as  t!ie  count,  though  perfectly  a 
man  of  honour,  could  not  immediately  find 
these  seconds,  he  was  obliged  for  some  time 
to  reside  at  Mr.  Snap's  house  ;  for  it  seems 
the  law  of  the  land  is,  that  whoever  owes 
another  10/.  or  indeed  2/.  may  be,  on  the 
oath  of  that  person,  immediately  taken  up 
and  carried  away  from  his  own  house  and 
fiimily,  and  kept  abroad  till  he  is  made  to 
owe  50/.  whether  he  will  or  no  ;  for  which 
he  is  perhaps,  afterwards  obliged  to  lie  in 
jail ;  and  all  these  without  any  trial  had,  or 
any  other  evidence  of  the  debt  than  the 
abov^esaid  oath,  which  if  untrue,  as  it  often 
happens,  you  have  no  remedy  against  the 
perjurer  ;  he  was,  forsooth,  mistaken. 

But  though  Mr.  Snap  would  not,  (as  per- 
haps by  the  nice  rules  of  honour  he  was 
obliged,)  discharge  the  count  on  his  ])a- 
role  ;  yet  did  he  not,  (as  by  the  strict  rules 
of  law  he  was  enabled,)  confine  him  to  his 
chamber.  The  count  had  his  liberty  of  the 
whole  house,  and  Mr.  Snap  using  only  the 
precaution  of  keeping  his  doors  well  locked 
and  barred,  took  his  prisoner's  word  that  he 
would  not  go  forth. 

Mr.  Snap  had  by  his  second  lady  two 
daughters,  wno  were  now  in  the  bloom  of 
their  youth  and  beauty.  These  young 
Ladies,  like  damsels  in  romance,  compas- 
sionated the  captive  count,  and  endea- 
voured by  all  means  to  make  his  conf^ne- 
2ient  less  irkson.e  to  him;  which,  though 
ihey  were  both  verv  beautiful,  the  *  could  not 
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attain  by  any  other  way  bo  cfTectualiy,  og 
by  engaging  with  him  at  cards,  in  whir.h 
conlciitions,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  ihe 
count  was  greatly  skilful. 

As  whist  and  swabbers  was  the  gurnf 
then  in  the  chief  vogue,  they  were  ohUpii 
to  look  for  a  fourth  person,  in  order  to  make 
up  their  parties.  Mr.  Snap  liimself  would 
sometimes  relax  his  mind,  from  the  vi(»leni 
fatigues  of  his  cmpk)yment,  by  these  recre- 
ations ;  and  sometimes  a  neighbouring  gtn- 
tleman,  or  lady,  came  in  to  tlieir  assistance  : 
but  the  most  frequent  guest  was  young, 
Master  Wild,  who  iiad  been  educated  fi(;,'j. 
his  infimcy  with  the  Miss  Snaps,  and  v.jjs^ 
by  all  the  neighbours,  allotted  for  tlie  hu^;. 
band  of  Miss  Tishy,  or  Letitia,  theyounoer 
of  the  two;  for  though,  being  his  cousin-ifcr- 
man,  she  was  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  a  sii  let 
conscience,  somewhat  too  nearly  related  u» 
him,  yet  the  old  people  on  both  sides,  tJiough 
sufficiently  scrupulous  in  nice  matters, 
agreed  to  overlook  this  objection. 

Men  of  great  genius  as  easily  discover 
one  another,  as  free-masons  can.  It  was 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  count  soon 
conceived  an  inclination  to  an  intimacy  witii 
our  young  hero,  whose  vast  abiiities^could 
not  be  concealed  from  one  of  the  count's 
discernment :  for  though  this  latter  was  sq 
expert  at  his  cards,  thai  he  wasproverbiaiiy 
said  to  play  the  ivhole  game,  he  was  no  mat  tn 
for  Master  Wild,  who,  inexperienced  as  iz 
was,  notwithstanding  all  the  art,  the  dex- 
terity, and  often  the  fortune  of  his  adversary, 
never  failed  to  send  him  away  from  i;ie 
table  with  less  in  his  pocket  than  jie 
brought  to  it,  for  indeed  Langfanger  him- 
self could  not  have  extracted  a  purse  wjiIi 
more  ingenuity  than  our  young  hero. 

His  hands  made  frequent  visits  to  I'le 
count's  pocket,  before  the  latter  had  eii- 
tertained  any  suspicion  of  him,  imputing 
the  several  losses  he  sustained,  rather  to  tiie 
innocent  and  sprightly  frolic  of  Miss  Doshy, 
or  Theodosia,  with  which,  as  she  indulged 
him  with  little  innocent  freedoms  about  her 
person  in  return,  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  be  contented  ;  but  one  night,  when  Wjid 
imaglnoil  the  count  asleep,  he  made  so  un- 
guarded an  attack  upon  him.  that  the  other 
caught  him  in  the  fact :  however,  he  did  i:ot 
think  proper  to  acquaint  him  with  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made ;  but,  preventing  him 
from  any  booty  at  that  time,  he  only  took 
care  for  the  future  to  button  his  pockets,  and 
to  pack  the  cards  with  double  industry. 

So  far  was  this  detection  from  causing  any 
quarrel  between  these  two  prigs,  [thieves.] 
that  in  reality  it  recommended  them  to  each 
other:  for  a  wise  man,  that  is  to  say  a 
rogue,  considers  a  trick  in  life,  as  a  garr;c 
ster  doth  a  trick  at  play.  It  sets  him  on  his 
guard  ;  but  he  admires  the  dexterity  of  hira 
who  piavr  t     "^  *  cse,  therefore,  and  uis^n^ 
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uther  sii;h  instances  of  ingenuity,  operated 
80  violently  on  the  count,  thut  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  wiiich  age,  title,  and 
above  all,  dress,  had  set  between  them,  he 
resolved  to  enter  into  an  acquaintance  with 
Wild.  This  soon  produced  a  perlect  inti- 
macy, and  that  a  I'riendship,  wiiich  had  a 
longer  duration  tlian  is  common  to  that  pas- 
sion between  persons  wlio  only  propose  to 
Itiemselves  the  common  advantages  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  whoring,  or  borrowing  mo- 
ney ;  wliich  ends,  if  they  soon  fail,  so  doth 
i\,e  friendsliip  founded  upon  tl)em.  Mutual 
interest,  the  greatest  of  all  purposes,  was 
the  cement  ol"  this  alliance,  whicii  notlung 
of  consequence,  but  superior  interest,  was 
,apabie  of  dissolving. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Jl  dialogue  hdxvcen  yoting  Master  Wild  and  Coimt 
La  Ruse,  lohich,  having  extended  to  the  rejoin- 
c'"<,  had  avery  qviet,easy,  and  natural  conclusion. 

CrE  evening,  after  the  Miss  Snaps  were 
re.ired  to  rest,  the  count  thus  addressed 
hin  self  to  youn^  Wild  :  '  You  cannot,  I 
app-ebend,  Mr.  Wild,  be  such  a  stranger  to 
your  own  great  capacity,  as  to  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  I  have  often  viewed,  witli  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  concern,  your 
shining  qualities  confined  to  a  sphere  where 
they  can  never  reach  the  eyes  of  those  who 
would  introduce  them  properly  into  tlie 
world,  and  raise  you  to  an  eminence,  wliere 
you  may  blaze  out  to  the  admiration  of  all 
men.  1  assure  you  I  am  pleased  with  my 
captivity,  when  I  reflect  I  am  likely  to  owe 
to  it  an  acquaintance,  and  I  hope  friendship, 
with  the  greatest  genius  of  my  age  ;  and, 
what  is  still  more,  when  I  indulge  my  vanity 
with  a  prospect  of  drawing  from  obscurity, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  such  talents  as 
were,  1  believe,  never  before  like  to  have 
been  buried  in  it ;  for  I  make  no  question, 
but,  at  my  discharge  from  confinement, 
which  will  now  soon  happen,  I  shall  be  able 
to  introduce  you  into  company,  wheie  you 
may  reap  the  advantage  of  your  superior 
parts. 

'I  will  bring  you  acquainted,  sir,  with 
those,  who  as  they  are  capable  of  setting  a 
true  value  on  such  qualifications,  so  they 
will  have  it  both  in  their  power  and  inclina- 
tion to  prefer  you  for  them.  Such  an  intro- 
duction is  the  only  advantage  you  want, 
without  which  your  merit  might  be  your 
misfortune  ;  for  those  abilities  which  would 
entitle  you  to  honour  and  profit  in  a  supe- 
nor  station,  may  render  you  only  obnoxious 
to  danger  and  disgrace  in  a  lower.' 

Mr.  Wild  answered  :  '  Sir,  I  am  not  in- 
sensible of  my  obligations  to  you,  as  well 
lor  the  overvalue  you  have  set  on  my  small 
*^»ii.'ties.  as  foi'  ■'i-e  kindness  you  express  in 


ofifering  to  in\roauce  me  among  my  eup? 
riors.  I  must  own,  my  father  hatli  ofteo 
persuaded  me  to  push  myself  into  th.ecom 
])any  of  my  betters;  ])ut,  to  say  the  truths 
1  have  an  awkward  pride  in  my  nature, 
which  is  better  pleased  witli  being  at  the 
head  of  the  lowest  class,  than  at  the  bottom 
of  the  highest.  Permit  me  to  say,  though 
llie  idea  may  be  somewhat  coarse,  I  had 
rather  stand  on  the  sumniit  of  a  dunghill, 
than  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  in  Paradise ;  1 
have  always  thought  it  signifies  Uttle  into 
what  rank  of  life  1  am  thrown,  provided  1 
make  a  great  figure  therein ;  and  should  be 
as  well  satisfied  wath  exerting  my  talents 
well  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  or  gang, 
as  in  the  command  of  a  mighty  army :  for 
I  am  far  from  ao;reeing  with  you,  that  great 
parts  are  often  lost  in  a  low  situation ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  it  is  impossi- 
ble they  should  be  lost.  1  have  often  per- 
suaded myself  that  there  were  notfev/er 
than  a  thousand  in  Alexander's  troops,  ca- 
pable of  performing  what  Alexander  him- 
self did. 

'  But  because  s'jch  spirits  were  not  elect- 
ed or  destined  to  an  imperial  command,  are 
we  therefore  to  imagine  they  came  ofi'  witli* 
out  a  booty?  Or  that,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  share  in  common  with  their 
comrades?  Surely,  no.  In  civil  Ufe,  doubt- 
less, the  same  genius,  the  same  endowments, 
have  often  composed  the  statesman  and  tlie 
prig :  for  so  we  call  what  the  vulgar  naiixj 
a  thief.  The  same  parts,  the  same  actions^ 
often  promote  men  to  the  head  of  superbr 
societies,  which  raise  them  to  the  nead  of 
lower ;  and  where  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence, if  the  one  ends  on  Tower-hill,  or  the 
other  at  Tyburn  ?  Hath  the  block  any  pre- 
ference to  the  gallows,  er  the  axe  to  the 
halter,  but  tiiat  given  them  by  the  ill-guide<-' 
judgment  of  men  ?  You  will  pardon  mt 
therefore,  if  I  am  not  so  hastily  inflamed 
with  the  common  outside  of  things,  nor  join 
the  general  opinion  m  preferring  one  state 
to  another.  A  guinea  is  as  valuable  in  a 
leathern  as  in  an  embroidered  purse  ;  and  a 
cod's  head  is  a  cod's  head  still,  whether  in 
a  pewter  or  a  silver  dish.' 

The  count  replied  as  follows :  '  What 
you  have  now  said  doth  not  lessen  my  idea 
of  your  capacity  ;  but  confirms  my  opinion 
of  the  ill  ejects  of  bad  and  low  company. 
Can  any  man  doubt  Avhether  it  is  better  to 
be  a  great  statesman,  or  a  common  thief?  1 
have  often  heard  that  the  devil  used  to  say, 
where,  or  to  whom,  I  know  not,  that  it  waj? 
better  to  leiirn  in  hell,  than  to  be  a  valet-de- 
chambre  in  Heaven,  and  perhaps  he  was  in 
tiiericrht ;  but  surelv  if  he  had  had  the  choice 
of  reigning  in  either,  he  would  have  chosen 
better.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that  by  low 
conversation  we  contract  a  greater  awe  for 
high  things  than  they  deserve.    We  declir  t 
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g^rcat  purr  uits  not  iVom  contcinj)!,  but  ilo- 
Bpair.  Tlie  man  wlio  prefers  the  lii^!;h  road 
to  a  more  rei)Utab]c  way  of  making  his  lor- 
tunc,  iloth  it  heca  ise  lie  iinan;iiK>s  the  one 
easier  ihan  th^other;  but  you yoursell'have 
asserteil,  and  with  undoubti;d  truth,  tliatthe 
Baiue  abilities  quaUiy  you  lor  undertaking, 
and  the  same  means  will  bring  you  to  your 
end  in  both  journeys;  as  in  nuisic,  it  is  the 
same  tune,  whether  you  jjiay  it  in  a  liiglier 
or  a  lower  key.  To  instance  in  some  ])arti- 
culars:  is  it  not  the  same  qualilications 
which  enables  this  man  to  hire  himseltas  a 
servant,  and  to  get  into  the  confidence  and 
secrets  of  his  master,  in  order  to  rob  him, 
and  that  to  undertake  trusts  of  tiie  highest 
nature,  with  a  design  to  break  and  betray 
them  ?  Is  it  less  diliicult  by  lalse  tokens  to 
deceive  a  shoj)-keeper  into  the  delivery  of 
his  goods,  which  you  afterwards  run  away 
with,  than  to  impose  upon  him  by  outward 
splendour,  and  the  appearance  of  fortune, 
into  a  credit  by  which  you  gain,  and  he  loses 
twenty  times  as  much?  doth  it  not  require 
more  dexterity  in  the  fingers  to  draw  out  a 
man's  purse  from  his  pocket,  or  to  take  a 
lady's  watch  from  her  side,  without  being 
perceived  of  any,  (an  excellence  in  which, 
without  liattcry,  I  am  persuaded  you  liav^e 
no  superior,)  than  to  cog  a  die,  or  to  shuffle 
a  pack  of  cards?  Is  not  as  much  art,  as 
many  excellent  qualities,  required  to  make 
a  pimping  porter  at  a  common  bawdy- 
house,  as  would  enable  a  man  to  prostitute 
his  own  or  his  friend's  wife  or  child  ?  Doth 
it  not  ask  as  good  a  memory,  as  nimble  an 
invention,  as  steady  a  countenance,  to  for- 
swear yourself  in  Westminster  Hall,  as 
would  furnish  out  a  complete  fool  in  state, 
or  perhaps  a  statesman  himself?  It  is  need- 
less to  particularize  every  instance  ;  in  all 
we  shall  find,  that  there  is  a  nearer  connex- 
ion between  high  and  low  life  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  and  that  a  highwayman  is 
entitled  to  more  favour  with  the  great  than 
he  usuaHy  meets  with.  If,  therefore,  as  I 
tliink  I  have  proved,  the  same  parts  which 
qualify  a  man  for  eminence  in  a  low  sphere, 
qualify  him  likewise  for  eminence  in  a  higher, 
sure  it  can  be  no  doubt  in  which  he  would 
choose  to  exert  them.  Ambition,  without 
which  no  one  can  be  a  great  man,  will  im- 
mediately instruct  him,  in  your  own  phrase, 
to  piefer  a  hill  in  Paradise  to  a  dunghill ; 
nay,  even  fear,  a  passion  the  most  repug- 
nant U)  greatness,  will  show  him  how  much 
more  safely  he  may  indulge  himself  in  the 
full  and  free  exertion  of  his  mighty  abilities 
in  the  higher,  than  in  the  lower  rank :  since 
Experience  teaches  him, that  there  is  a  crowed 
[jfteier  in  one  year  at  Tyburn,   than   on 

ro\!rer-hill  in  \  century.' 
Mr.  Wild  with  much  solemnity  rejoined, 

Tha*   the  same  capacity  which  qualifies  a 


millken,*  a  bridle-cull,T  or  a  buttock  and 
file,t  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  eminence  if 
hiy  profession,  would  likewise  raise  a  man 
in  rvhat  the  world  esteem  a  more  hcmoura- 
ble  calling,  I  do  not  deny  ;  nay,  in  many  of 
your  instances  it  is  evident,  that  more  inge- 
nuity, more  art  is  necessary  to  the  lower, 
than  the  higher  proficients.  If  therefore 
you  liad  only  contended,  that  every  ])rig 
might  be  a  statesman  if  he  i)leased,  I  had 
readily  agreed  to  it;  but  when  you  con- 
clude, that  it  is  his  interest  to  be  so,  that 
and)ition  would  bid  him  take  that  alterna- 
tive, in  a  word,  that  a  statesrnan  is  greater 
or  happier  than  a  prig,  I  must  deny  my 
assent.  But,  in  comparing  these  two  to- 
gether, we  must  carefully  avoid  being  mis- 
led by  the  vulgar  erroneous  estimation  or 
things:  for  mankind  err  in  disquisitions  oi 
this  nature,  as  physicians  do,  who,  in  con- 
sideriniT  the  operations  of  a  disease,  have 
not  a  due  regard  to  the  age  and  complexion 
of  the  patient.  The  same  degree  of  heat, 
which  is  common  in  this  constitution,  may 
be  a  fever  in  that ;  in  the  same  manner,  that 
Avhich  may  be  riches  or  lionour  to  me,  may 
be  poverty  or  disgrace  to  another:  for  all 
those  things  are  to  be  estimated  by  relation 
to  the  person  who  possesses  them.  A 
booty  of  lOZ.  looks  as  great  in  the  eye  of  a 
bridle-cull,  and  gives  as  much  real  happiness 
to  his  fancy,  as  that  of  as  many  thousands 
to  the  statesman  ;  and  doth  not  the  former 
lay  out  his  acquisitions,  in  whores  and 
fiddles,  with  much  greater  joy  and  mir'li, 
than  the  latter  in  palaces  and  pictures? 
What  are  the  flattery,  the  false  compli- 
ments of  his  gang,  to  the  statesman,  when 
he  himself  must  condem  his  own  blunders, 
and  is  obliged  against  his  will  to  give  fortune 
the  whole  honour  of  his  success:  what  is 
the  pride,  resulting  from  such  sham  ap- 
plause, compared  to  the  secret  satisiaction 
which  a  prig  enjoys  in  his  mind  in  reflectinrj 
on  a  well  contrived  and  well  executed 
scheme  ?  Perhaps  indeed  tlie  greater  dan- 
ger is  on  the  prig's  side  ;  but  then  you  must 
remember,  that  the  greater  honour  is  so  too. 
When  I  mention  honour,  I  mean  that  which 
is  paid  them  by  their  gang ;  for  that  weak 
part  of  the  world,  which  is  vulgarly  called 
THE  AVISE,  see  both  in  a  disadvantageous 
and  disgraceful  light:  And  as  the  prig  en- 
joys (and  merits  too)  the  greater  degree  of 
iionour  from  his  gang,  so  doth  he  suffer  the 
less  disgrace  from  the  world,  who  think  his 
misdeeds,  as  they  cad  them,  sufRcif.ntly  at 
last  punished  with  a  halter,  which  at  once 
puts  an  end  to  his  pain  and  infamy  ;  whereas 
the  other  is  not  only  hated  in  power,  but 
detested  and  contemned  at   the  scaffold  ; 

*  A  housebreaker.  t  A  highwayman. 

I  A  shoplifter.        Terms  used  iu  can*  Dictiunajf 
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and  future  ages  vent  their  malice  on  his 
fame,  while  the  other  sleeps  quiet  and  for- 
gotten. Besides,  let  vis  a  little  consider  the 
secret  quiet  of  their  consciences ;  iiow  easy 
IS  the  redection  of  having  taken  a  few  shil- 
lings or  pounds  from  a  stranger,  without 
any  breach  of  confidence,  or  perhaps  any 
great  harm  to  the  person  who  loses  it, 
compared  to  that  of  having  betrayed  a  pub- 
lic trust,  and  ruined  the  lortunes  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  of  a  great  nation?  How  much 
braver  is  an  attack  on  the  highway,  than  at 
the  gaming-table  ;  and  how  much  more  in- 
nocent the  character  of  a  b — dy-house  than 
a  court  pimp  ?'  He  was  eagerly  proceeding 
when,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  count,  he 
perceived  him  to  be  fast  asleep ;  wherefore 
having  first  picked  his  pocket  of  three  shil- 
lings, then  gently  jogged  him  in  order  to 
take  his  leave,  and  promised  to  return  to  him 
tJie  next  morning  to  breakfast,  they  'sepa- 
rated ;  the  count  retired  to  rest,  and  Master 
Wild  to  a  nio-ht-cellar. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Further  conferences  behveen  the  count  and  Master 
Wildj  xoith  other  mailers  of  the  great  kind. 

The  count  missed  his  money  the  next 
morning,  and  very  well  knew  who  had  it ; 
but,  as  he  knew  likewise  how  fruitless  would 
be  any  complaint,  he  chose  to  pass  it  by 
without  mentioning  it.  Indeed  it  may  ap- 
pear strange  to  some  readers,  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  knew  each  other  to  be 
thieves,  should  never  once  give  the  least 
hint  of  this  knowledge  in  all  their  discourse 
together ;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  have 
the  words  honesty,  honour,  and  friendship, 
as  often  in  their  mouths  as  any  other  men. 
This,  I  say,  may  appear  strange  to  some  ; 
but  those  who  have  lived  long  in  cities, 
courts,  jails,  or  such  places,  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  solve  the  seeming  absurdity. 

When  our  two  friends  met  the  next  morn- 
mg,  the  count,  (who,  though  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  whole  of  his  friend's  doctrine,  was, 
however,  highly  pleased  with  his  argument,) 
began  to  bewail  the  misfortune  of  his  capti- 
vity, and  the  backwardness  of  friends  to  as- 
sist each  other  in  their  necessities ;  but  what 
vexed  him,  he  said,  most,  was  the  cruelty  of 
tlie  fair;  for  he  intrusted  Wild  with  the 
secret  of  his  having  had  an  intrigue  with 
Miss  Theodosia,  the  elder  of  the  Miss  Snaps, 
ever  since  his  confinement,  though  he  could 
not  prevail  with  her  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
Wild  answered,  with  a  smile :  '  It  was  no 
wonder  a  woman  should  wish  to  confine  her 
lover  where  she  might  be  sure  of  having 
him  entirely  to  herself;  but  added,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  tell  him  a  method  of  cer- 
iftinly  procuring  his  escape.'  The  count 
t«gerly  besought  him  to  acqua  nt  him  with 


it.  Wild  told  him,  bribery  was  the  sureeC 
means ;  and  advised  him  to  apply  to  tne 
maid.  The  count  thanked  him,  but  re- 
kirned,  '  That  he  had  not  a  fiirthing  left 
besides  one  guinea,  which  he  had  then  given 
her  to  change.'  To  which  Wild  said,  '  He 
must  make  it  up  with  promises,  which  he 
supposed  he  was  courtier  enough  to  know 
how  to  put  oti'.'  The  count  greatly  ap- 
plauded the  advice,  and  said,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  able  in  time  to  persuade  him  to 
condescend  to  be  a  great  man,  for  which  he 
was  so  perfectly  well  qualified. 

This  method  being  concluded  on,  the  two 
friends  sat  down  to  cards,  a  circumstance 
which  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  but  for 
the  sake  of  observing  the  prodigious  force 
of  habit;  for  though  the  count  knew,  if  he 
won  ever  so  much  of  Mr.  Wild,  he  should 
not  receive  a  shilling,  yet  could  he  not  refrain 
from  packing  the  cards;  nor  could  Wild 
keep  his  hands  out  of  his  friend's  pockets, 
though  he  knew  there  was  nothing  in  them. 

When  the  maia  came  home,  the  count 
began  to  put  it  to  her ;  oflered  her  all  lie 
had,  and  promised  mountains  in  fuiuro ; 
but  all  in  vain  ;  the  maid's  honesty  was  im- 
pregnable. She  said,  '  She  would  not  break 
her  trust  for  the  whole  world  ;  no,  not  if  she 
could  gain  a  hur^dred  pound  by  it.'  Upon 
which  Wild  stepping  up,  and  telling  lier: 
'She  need  not  fear  losing  her  place,  for  it 
would  never  be  found  out;  that  they  could 
throw  a  pair  of  sheets  into  the  street,  by 
which  it  might  appear  he  got  out  at  a  win- 
dow; that  he  himself  would  swear  he  saw 
him  descending ;  that  the  money  would  b« 
so  much  gains  in  her  pocket ;  that,  besides 
his  promises,  which  she  might  depend  on 
being  performed,  she  would  receive  l^rom 
him  twenty  shillings  and  ninepence  in  ready 
money,  (for  she  had  only  laid  out  threepence 
in  plain  Spanish,)  and  lastly,  that,  besides 
his  honour,  the  count  should  leave  a  pair  of 
gold  buttons  (which  afterwards  lurned  out 
to  be  brass)  of  great  value  in  her  hands,  as 
a  further  pawn.' 

The  maid  still  remained  inflexible,  till 
Wild  offered  to  lend  his  friend  a  guinea  more^ 
and  to  deposit  it  immediately  in  her  hands. 
This  reinforcement  bore  down  the  poor 
girl's  resolution,  and  she  faithfully  promised 
to  open  the  door  lo  the  count  that  evening. 

Thus  did  our  young  hero  not  only  ]::id 
his  rhetoric,  wdiich  few  people  care  U)  do 
without  a  fee,  but  his  money  too,  a  sum 
which  many  a  good  man  would  have  made 
fifty  excuses  before  he  would  have  parted 
Avith,  to  his  friend,  and  procured  him  hi* 
liberty. 

But  it  would  be  highly  derogatory  rroic 
the  GREAT  character  of  Wild,  should  the 
reader  imagine  he  lent  such  a  sum  lo  hit 
friend  without  the  least  view  of  serving  him- 
self.    As,  therelbre,  the  reader  may  eauilv 
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tccount  fitr  it  in  a  manner  more  advan- 
laijeous  to  onr  licro's  reputation,  hy  conclii- 
c  in^  tliat  he  had  some  intcre.stcd  view  in  the 
count's  enlargement,  we  hope  lie  will  jud^e 
with  char'.tyj  esj)ecially  as  the  scfjuel  makes 
It  not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary,  to 
siij)})ose  lie  had  some  such  view. 

A  long  intimacy  and  tricndship  subsisted 
between  the  count  and  Mr.  Wild,  who,  bo- 
ini^  by  the  advice  ol"  the  count  dressed  in 
good  clothes,  was  by  him  introduced  iuto 
the  best  company.  They  constantly  f're- 
viucnted  the  assemblies,  auctions,  iramino;- 
lables,  and  playhouses  ;  at  which  last  they 
*uiw  two  acts  every  ni<Tht,  and  then  retired 
v/ilhout  paying,  this  being,  it  seems,  an  im- 
memorial privilege  whicli  the  beaus  of  the 
town  prescribe  lor  to  themselves.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  Wild's  temper,  wdio 
called  it  a  cheat,  and  objected  against  it,  as 
lequiring  no  dexterity  but  what  every 
blockhead  might  put  in  execution.  He  said 
t  was  a  custom  very  much  savouring  of 
the  sneaking  budge,  [shop-lilling,]  but  nei- 
ther so  honourable  nor  so  ingenious. 

Wild  now  made  a  considerable  figure,  and 
passed  n^r  a  crentleman  of  great  lijrtune  in 
the  funds.  Women  of  quality  treated  him 
with  great  familiarity,  young  ladies  began 
to  spread  their  charms  for  him,  when  an  ac- 
cident happened  that  put  a  stop  to  his  con- 
tinuance in  a  way  of  Ufe  too  insipid  and  in- 
active to  afford  employment  for  those  great 
talents,  which  Avere  designed  to  make  a  much 
more  considerable  figure  in  the  world  than 
attends  the  character  of  a  beau  or  a  pretty 
gentleman. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Master  Wild  sets  out  o)i  Ids  travels,  and  returns 
home  ai^ain.  A  very  short  chapter,  containing 
iKjinilely  more  time  and  less  matter  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  story. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  indulge  our  read- 
er's curiosity  with  a  full  and  perfect  account 
of  this  accident ;  but  as  there  are  such  va- 
rious accounts,  one  of  which  only  can  be 
true,  and  possibly,  and  indeed  probably 
none  ',  instead  of  following  the  general  me- 
thod of  historians,  who  m  such  cases  set 
down  the  various  reports,  and  leave  to  your 
own  conjecture  which  you  will  choose,  w»; 
shall  pass  them  all  over. 

Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  this  accident 
was,  it  determined  our  hero's  father  to  send 
his  son  immediately  abroad,  for  seven  years; 
and  which  may  seem  somewiiat  remarka- 
ble, to  his  majesty's  plantations  in  A.-nerica. 
That  part  ol  the  world  beinu,  as  he  said, 
freer  from  vices  than  the  courts  and  cities  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  less  dangerous  to 
rorrupt  a  young  man's  morals.  And  as  tor 
fhe  advantaues,  the  old  gentleman  thouf^ht 
33  » 


they  were  equal  there  witli  those  attained  in 
the  politer  climates;  for  traversing,  lie  said, 
was  travelling  in  one  part  of  the  world  ai 
well  as  another :  It  consisted  in  being  sucli 
a  time  from  home,  and  in  traversing  s<,» 
many  leagues  ;  and  apj)eale(l  to  experience, 
whether  most  of  our  travellers  in  France 
and  Italy,  did  not  prove  at  their  return,  that 
they  might  have  been  sent  as  profitably  to 
Norway  and  Greenland  .'' 

According  to  these  resolutions  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  young  gentleman  went  aboard  s. 
ship,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  good  com- 
pany, set  out  for  tlie  American  hemisphere 
The  exact  time  of  his  stay  is  somewhat  un- 
certain; most  probably  longer  than  was  ii- 
tended  :  but  howsoever  long  his  abode  there 
was,  it  must  be  a  blank  in  this  history ;  as 
the  whole  story  contains  not  one  adventure 
worthy  the  reader's  notice  ;  bcinir,  indeed,  a 
continued  scene  of  whoring,  drinking,  and 
removing  from  one  place  to  another. 

To  confess  a  truth,  we  are  so  ashamed 
of  the  shortness  of  this  chapter,  that  v/e 
would  have  done  a  violence  to  our  history, 
and  have  inserted  an  adventure  or  two  of 
some  other  traveller:  to  which  purpose  we 
borrowed  the  journals  of  several  young  gen- 
tlemen who  have  lately  made  the  tour  of 
Europe ;  but  to  our  great  sorrow,  could  not 
extract  a  single  incident  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  thel\  to  our  conscience. 

When  we  consider  the  ridiculous  figure 
this  cltapter  must  make,  being  the  history  of 
no  less  than  eight  years,  our  only  comfort  is 
that  the  histories  of  some  men's  lives,  ana 
perhaps  of  some  men  who  have  made  a 
noise  in  the  world,  are  in  reality  as  absolute 
blanks  as  the  travels  of  our  hero.  As,  there- 
fore, we  shall  make  sufficient  amends  in  the 
sequel  for  this  inanity,  we  shall  hasten  on 
to  matters  of  true  importance,  and  immense 
greatness.  At  present  we  content  ourselves 
with  setting  down  our  hero  where  we  took 
him  up,  after  acquainting  our  reader  that 
he  went  abroad,  stayed  seven  years,  and 
then  came  home  ajjain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

An  adventure  where  Wild,  in  the  division  of  tht 
booty,  exhibits  an  astonishing  instance  of  Grtal- 
ntss. 

The  count  was  one  niuht  very  success- 
ful at  the  hazard-table,  where  Wild,  who 
was  juot  returned  from  his  travels,  was  theo 
present;  as  was  likewise  n  youn<?  irentiG 
man,  whose  name  was  Bob  Bagshot.  an 
acqi.'aintance  of  Mr.  Wild's,  and  of  whom 
he  entertained  a  great  opinion;  tnkintr, 
therefore,  Mr.  Bagshot  aside,  he  advised 
him  to  provide  himself  (if  he  had  them  no* 
about  him)  with  a  case  of  pistols,  and  i«i 
attack  the  count,  in   his  way  home,  promir 
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ntr  to  pjant  himself  near,  with  the  same 
arms,  .is  a  corps  de  reserve,  and  to  come 
up  on  occasion.  This  was  accordingly  ex- 
v-cuted,  and  the  count  obliged  to  surrender 
tD  savage  force,  what  he  had,  in  so  genteel 
and  civil  a  manner,  taken  at  play. 

And  as  it  is  a  wise  and  pliilosophical  ob- 
servation, that  one  misfortune  never  comes 
aJone,  the  count  had  hardly  passed  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Bagshot,  when  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Snap,  who,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Wild  the  elder,  and  one  or  two 
more  gentlemen,  being,  it  seems,  thereto 
well  warranted,  laid  iiold  of  the  unfortunate 
count,  and  conveyed  him  back  to  the  same 
house,  from  which,  by  the  assistance  of  ids 
good  friend,  he  had  lormerly  escaped. 

Mr.  Wild  and  Mr.  Bagshot  went  together 
to  the  tavern,  where  Mr.  Bagshot  (gene- 
rously, as  he  thought,)  offered  to  share  the 
booty ;  and  having  divided  the  money  into 
two  unequal  heaps,  and  added  a  golden 
snuff-box  to  the  lesser  heap,  he  desired  Mr. 
Wild  to  take  his  choice. 

Mr.Wild  immediately  conveyed  the  larger 
share  of  the  ready  into  his  pocket,  according 
to  an  excellent  maxim  of  his  :  '  First  secure 
what  share  you  can,  before  you  wrangle  for 
the  rest :'  and  then,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, he  asked,  with  a  stern  countenance, 
whether  he  intended  to  keep  all  that  sum 
to  himself.^  Mr.  Bagshot  answered,  with 
gome  surprise,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wild 
had  no  reason  to  complain ;  for  it  was  surely 
fair,  at  least  on  his  part,  to  content  himself 
with  an  equal  share  of  the  booty,  who  had 
taken  the  whole.  '  1  grant  you  took  it,' 
replied  Wild  ;  '  but,  pray,  who  proposed  or 
counselled  the  taking  it?  Can  you  say  that 
you  have  done  more  than  executed  my 
Kcheme?  and  might  not  I,  if  I  had  pleased, 
employed  another,  since  you  well  know  there 
was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  room  but  would 
have  taken  the  money,  if  he  had  known 
how  conveniently  and  safely  to  do  it?' — 
'  That  is  very  true,'  returned  Bagshot  ; 
'  but  did  not  I  execute  the  scheme?  did  not 
I  run  the  whole  risk?  should  not  I  have 
suffered  the  whole  punishment,  if  I  had 
been  taken  ?  and  is  not  the  labourer  worthy 
of  his  hire?' — 'Doubtless,'  says  Jonathan, 
'  he  IS  so ;  and  your  hire  I  shall  not  refuse 
you,  which  is  all  that  the  labourer  is  entided 
to,  or  ever  enjoys.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
a  school,  to  have  heard  some  verses,  which, 
for  the  excellence  of  their  doctrine,  made  an 
impression  on  me,  purporting  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  work 
not  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  the  farmer 
adows  fodder  to  his  oxen,  and  pasture  to  his 
pheep;  but  it  is  for  his  own  service,  not 
tlieirs.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ploughman, 
the  shepherd,  the  weaver,  the  builder,  and 
Ihe  soldier,  work  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
■  thers ;  th(  y  are  contented  with  a  poor  pit- 


tance, (the  labourer's  nire,)  and  permd  ui^ 
the  Great,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  oi  their  la 
hours.  Aristotle,  as  my  master  told  us,  hath 
plainly  proved,  in  the  first  book  of  his  poli- 
tics, that  the  low,  mean,  useful  part  of  man 
kind,  are  born  slaves  to  the  wills  of  thc.r 
superiors,  and  are,  indeed,  as  much  their 
property  as  the  cattle.  It  is  well  said  of  us, 
the  higher  order  of  mortals,  that  we  arc. 
born  only  to  devour  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  may  hi  swell  said  of  the  lower  class, 
that  they  are  jorii  only  to  produce  them 
for  us. 

'  Is  not  the  battle  gained  by  the  sweat  and 
danger  of  the  common  soldier?  Are  not  the 
honour  and  fruits  of  the  victory  the  gene- 
ral's who  laid  the  scheme  ?  Is  not  the  house 
built  by  the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  and 
the  bricklayer  ?  Is  it  not  built  lor  the  profi) 
only  of  the  architect,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitant,  who  could  not  easily  have  placed 
one  brick  upon  another?  Is  not  the  cloth, 
or  the  silk,  wrought  into  its  form,  and  vari- 
egated wiih  all  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  by 
those  who  are  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  the  coarsest  and  vilest  part  of  their 
work,  while  the  profit  and  enjoyment  of 
their  labours  fall  to  the  share  of  others ' 
Cast  your  eye  abroad,  and  see  who  is  it  lives 
in  the  most  magnificent  buildings,  feasts  his 
palate  with  the  most  luxurious  dainties,  his 
eyes  with  the  most  beautiful  sculptures  and 
delicate  paintings,  and  clothes  himself  in 
the  finest  and  richest  apparel;  and  tell  me, 
if  all  these  do  not  fail  to  his  lot,  who  had 
not  any  the  least  share  in  producing  all  these 
conveniences,  nor  the  least  ability  so  to  do  ? 
Why  then  should  the  state  of  a  prig  [a 
thief]  differ  from  all  others  ?  Or  why  should 
you,  who  are  the  labourer  only,  tl)e  execu 
tor  of  my  scheme,  expect  a  sliare  in  the 
profit?  Be  advised,  therefore,  deliver  thf 
whole  booty  to  me,  and  trust  to  my  bounty 
for  your  reward.'  Mr.  Bagshot  was  some 
time  silent,  and  looked  like  a  m>an  thunder- 
struck :  but  at  last  rf^covering  himself  from 
his  surprise,  he  thus  began  ;  '  If  you  think, 
Mr.  Wild,  by  the  force  of  your  arguments 
to  get  the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  you  art 
greatly  mistaken.  W^hat  is  all  this  stuft"  to 
me  ?  D — n  me,  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
and  "".hough  I  can't  talk  as  well  as  you,  hy 
G —  you  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  me  ;  and 
if  you  t2ke  me  for  one,  I  must  tell  you,  you 
are  a  rascal.'  At  which  words,  he  laid  his 
hand  to  his  pistol.  Wild  perceiving  the 
little  success  the  great  strength  of  his  argu 
ments  had  met  with,  and  the  hasty  temper 
of  his  friend,  gave  over  his  design  for  the 
present,  and  told  Bagshot,  he  was  only  in 
jest.  But  this  coolness  w^ith  which  he  treat 
ed  the  other's  flame  had  rather  the  eflectol 
oil  than  of  water.  Bagshot  replied,  in  « 
rage,  '  D — n  me,  I  don't  like  such  jests ; 
see  you  are  a  pitiful  rascal  and  a  s<'oun-ke\ 
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Wild,  witli  a  phil()S()i)liy  ivortliy  of'j^rc.'il. 
udmiralion,  returned,  '  As  for  your  al)us(?,  I 
liave  no  n^irard  to  it;  bu  tocoiiviiico  you  I 
nni  not  alViiid  of  you,  let  us  lay  tlie  wiiole 
booty  on  tlie  table,  and  let  tlie  C()n(|ueror 
,ake  it  all.'  And  liavintr  so  said,  he  drew 
out  his  shinintr  hamper,  whose  glittering  so 
dazzled  the  eyes  ot'iiagshot,  that,  in  a  tone 
entirely  altered,  lie  said, '  No  !  he  was  con- 
tented with  what  he  had  already;  that  it 
was  miirjily  i;idiculous  in  them  to  quarrel 
among  themselves ;  that  they  had  common 
enemies  enough  abroad,  against  whom  they 
should  unite  their  common  n)rce  ;  that  if 
he  had  mistaken  Wild,  he  was  sorry  f()r  it ; 
and  as  for  a  jest,  he  could  take  a  jest  as  well 
as  another.'  Wild,  who  had  a  wonderful 
knack  of  discovering  and  applying  to  the 
passions  of  men,  beixinning  now  to  have  a 
little  insight  into  his  Iriend,  and  to  conceive 
what  ariruments  wouUl  make  the  quickest 
impression  on  him,  cried  out,  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  had  bullied  him  into  drawing  liis 
hanger,  and  since  it  was  out,  he  would  not 
put  it  up  without  satisfaction.  '  What  sa- 
tisfaction would  you  have  ^'  answered  the 
other,  'lour  monev  or  vour  blood,'  said 
Wild.  '  Why  look'e;  Mr.' Wild,  (said  Bag- 
ehot,)  if  you  want  to  borrow  a  little  of  my 
part,  since  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, I  ion't  care  if  I  lend  you: — For  though 
I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  living,  yet  rather 
than  break  with  a  friend,  and  as  it  may  be 
necessary  for  your  occasions.' — Wild,  who 
often  declared  that  he  looked  upon  borrow- 
ing to  be  as  good  a  way  of  taking  as  any, 
and,  as  he  called  it,  the  genteelest  kind  of 
sneakinor-budge,  putting  up  his  hanger,  and 
shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand,  told  him,  he 
had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  it  was  really 
nis  present  necessity  only  that  prevailed 
with  him  against  his  will;  for  that  his  ho- 
nour was  concerned  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  the  next  mornmg.  Upon  which,  con- 
tenting himself  with  one  half  of  Bagshot's 
share,  so  that  he  had  three  parts  in  four  of 
the  whole,  he  took  leave  of  his  companion, 
and  retired  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Wild  pays  a  visit  to  J\Iiss  Lcetitia  Snap.  ..?  descrip' 
tion  of  that  lovely  youn^  creature,  and  the  success- 
less issue  of  Mr.  JVild^s  addresses. 

The  next  morning  when  our  hero  waked, 
)ir  began  to  think  of  paying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Tishy  Snap;  a  woman  of  great  merit,  and 
of  as  great  generosity  ;  yet  Mr.  Wild  found 
a  present  was  ever  most  Avelcome  to  her,  as 
beini;  a  token  of  respect  in  her  lover.  He 
therefore  went  directly  to  a  toyshop,  and 
there  purchased  a  genteel  snutt-box,  with 
which  he  waited  upon  his  mistress ;  whom 
ae  ffund    in   the    most   beautiful   undress. 


llt-r  lovely  ha  r  nung  Wi  r.toiily  over  lie 
li)rehead,  being  neither  wli/te  with,  nor  yo 
free  from,  ])owder:  a  neat  double  clout, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  a  i'aw 
weeks  only,  was  ])iimcd  imder  her  chin; 
some  remains  of  that  aii  with  which  ladie? 
im])rove  nature,  shone  on  her  cheeks:  her 
hody  was  loosely  attired,  without  stays  or 
jumps;  so  that  lier  breasts  had  uncontrolled 
liberty  to  disf)!ay  their  beauteous  orbs,  which 
th(;y  did  as  low  as  her  girdle;  a  thin  co- 
vering of  a  rumpled  muslin  handkerchief 
almost  hid  them  from  the  eyes,  save  in  a  few 
])arts,  wliere  a  good-naturerl  hole  gave  op- 
portunity to  the  naked  breast  to  appear. 
Her  gown  was  a  satin  of  a  whitish  colour, 
with  about  a  dozen  little  silver  spots  up(>n 
it,  so  artificially  interwoven  at  great  dis 
tance,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  fallen 
there  by  chance.  This  flying  open,  disco- 
vered a  fine  yellow  petticoat,  beautifully 
edged  round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  piece 
of  half  gold  lace,  which  was  now  almost  be- 
come fringe  :  beneath  this  appeared  another 
petticoat  stiffened  wiih  whalebone,  vulgarly 
called  a  hoop,  which  hung  six  inches  at 
least,  below  the  other;  and  under  this  again 
appeared  an  under-garment  of  that  colour 
which  Ovid  intends  when  he  says, 

(iui  color  albus  erat  nunc  est  conlrarius  albc. 

She  likewise  displayed  two  pretty  feet,  co- 
vered v>'ith  silk,  and  adorned  with  lace ; 
and  tied,  the  right  with  a  handsome  piece 
of  blue  riband;  the  left,  as  more  unworthy, 
with  a  piece  of  yellow  stufl",  which  seemed 
to  have  been  a  strip  of  her  upper  petticoat. 
vSuch  was  the  lovely  creature  whom  Mr 
Wild  attended.  She  received  him  at  first 
with  some  of  that  coldness  which  women  of 
strict  virtue,  by  a  commendable,  though 
sometimes  painful,  restraint,  enjoin  them- 
selves to  their  lovers.  The  snuH-box  being 
produced,  was  at  first  civilly,  and  indeed 
gently,  refused ;  but  on  a  second  applica- 
tion, accepted.  The  -va-table  was  soon 
called  for,  at  which  a  discourse  passed  be- 
tween these  young  lovers,  which,  could  we 
sit  down  with  any  accuracy,  would  be  very 
edifv'ing,  as  well  as  entertaining  to  our 
reader;  let  it  suffice  then  that  the  wit,  to- 
gether with  the  beauty  of  this  young  crea- 
ture, so  inflamed  the  passion  of  Wild,  wliicli. 
thouixh  an  honourable  sort  of  passion,  was 
at  the  same  time  so  extremely  vioJent,  tha. 
it  transported  him  to  freedoms  too  offensive 
to  the  nice  chastity  of  La^titia,  who  was,  to 
confess  the  truth,  more  indebted  to  her  own 
strength  for  the  preservation  of  her  virtue, 
than  to  the  awful  respect  or  backwardness 
of  her  lover :  he  was  indeed  so  very  urgen , 
in  his  addresses,  that  had  he  not  with  many 
oaths  promised  her  marriage,  we  could 
scarce  have  been  strictly  justified  in  calling 
his  passion  honourable ;  but  he.  'va^  so  ri 
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.narkablyattachca  to  decency,  that  he  never 
ollerel  any  uolence  to  a  young  lady  without 
Uie  most  earnest  promises  of  that  kind,  these 
heing,  he  said,  a  ceremonial  due  to  lemale 
modesty,  which  cost  so  little,  and  were  so 
easily  pronounced,  that  the  omission  could 
arise  from  noihing  but  the  mere  wantonness 
of  brutanty.  Tliie  lovely  Lcetitia,  either  out 
of  prudence,  or  perha{)S  religion,  of  which 
she  was  a  liberal  professor,  was  deaf  to  all 
his  promises,  and  luckily  invincible  by  his 
force  ;  for  though  she  had  not  yet  learnt  the 
«rt  of  clenching  her  fist,  nature  had  not 
however  left  her  defenceless :  for  at  the 
ends  of  her  fingers  she  wore  arms,  which 
she  used  with  suc?i  admirable  dexterity, 
that  the  hot  blood  of  Mr.  Wild  soon  began 
io  appear  in  several  Httle  spots  on  his  face, 
and  liis  full-blown  cheeks  to  resemble  tliat 
part  which  modesty  forbids  a  boy  to  turn  up 
any  where  but  in  a  public  school,  after  some 
pedagogue,  strong  of  arm,  hath  exercised 
his  talents  thereon.  Wild  now  retreated 
from  the  conflict,  and  the  victorious  Lsetitia, 
with  becoming  triumph,  and  noble  spirit, 
cried  out,  '  D — n  your  eyes,  if  this  be  3^our 
way  of  showing  your  love,  I'll  warrant  I 
gives  you  enough  on't.'  She  then  proceeded 
to  talk  of  her  virtue,  which  Wild  bid  her 
carry  to  the  devil  with  her ;  and  thus  our 
lovers  parted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  discovery  of  some  matters  concerning  the  chaste 
L(Stitia,  which  mnst  wonderfully  surprise,  and 
perhaps  affect  our  reader. 

Mr.  W^ild  was  no  sooner  departed,  than 
the  fair  conqueress  opening  the  door  of  a 
'jloset,  called  forth  a  young  gentleman, 
R^hom  she  had  there  enclosed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  other.  The  name  of  this  gal- 
'ant  was  Tom  Smirk.  He  was  clerk  to  an 
Attorney,  and  was  indeed  the  greatest  beau, 
and  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  ladies,  at 
tiie  end  of  the  town  where  he  lived.  As 
we  take  dress  to  be  the  characteristic  or  effi- 
cient quality  of  a  beau,  we  shall,  instead  of 
giving  any  character  of  this  younir  gentle- 
man, content  ourselves  with  describing  his 
dress  only  to  our  readers.  He  wore,  then, 
a  pair  of  white  stockings  on  his  legs,  and 
pumps  on  his  feet ;  his  buckles  were  a  large 
piece  of  pinchbeck  plate,  which  almost 
covered  his  whole  foot.  His  breeches  were 
of  red  plush,  which  hardly  reached  his 
Knees;  his  waistcoat  was  a  white  dimity, 
richly  embroidered  with  yellow  silk,  over 
which  he  wore  a  blue  plush  coat  with  metal 
buttons,  a  smart  sleeve,  and  a  cape  reaching 
half  way  down  his  back.  His  wig  was  of 
a  brown  colour,  covering  almost  half  his 
pate,  on  whi*h  was  hung,  on  one  side,  s 
laced  hat,  but  CDcked  with  great  smartness. 


Such  v.-as  the  accomplished  Smirk,  w;;o.  ni 
his  issuing   Ibrth  from  the  closet,  was  re 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  the  amiable  Lre 
titia.  She  addressed  iiim  by  the  tender  nari.f 
of  dear  Tommy,  and  told  him  she  had  dis 
missed  the  odious  creature  whom  her  fathe: 
intended   for  her  husband,  and   had   now 
nothing  to  interrupt  her  happiness  with  him. 

Here,  reader,  thou  must  pardon  us  if  v.  e 
stop  a  while  to  lament  the  capriciousness  o 
nature  in  forming  this  charming  part  of  the 
creation,  designed  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  man ;  with  their  soft  innocence  to  allay 
his  ferocity,  with  their  spriglitliness  to  sooth 
his  cares,  and  with  their  constant  friendship 
to  relieve  all  the  troubles  and  disappoini- 
ments  which  can  happen  to  him.  Seeing: 
then  that  these  are  the  blessings  chiefiy 
sought  after,  and  generally  found  in  every 
wife,  how  must  we  lament  that  disposition 
in  these  lovely  creatures,  which  leads  them 
to  prefer  in  their  favour  those  individuals  of 
the  other  sex,  who  do  not  seem  intended  by 
nature  as  so  great  a  master-piece.  For 
surely,  however  useful  they  may  be  in  the 
creation,  as  we  are  taught  that  nothing,  not 
even  a  louse,  is  made  in  vain ;  yet  these 
beaus,  even  that  most  splendid  and  ho- 
noured part,  which,  in  this  our  island,  nature 
loves  to  distinguish  in  red,  are  not  as  some 
think,  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator.  Yo: 
my  own  part,  let  any  man  choose  to  himseJ 
Uvo  beaus,  let  them  be  captains  or  coioneia 
as  well  dressed  men  as  ever  lived,  I  would 
venture  to  oppose  a  single  Sir  Isaac  Nev/ton, 
a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  perhaps  some 
fe"\v  others,  to  both  these  beaus  ;  nay,  and  I 
very  much  doubt,  whether  it  had  not  beer, 
better  for  the  Avorld  in  general,  that  neitlier 
of  these  beaus  had  ever  been  born,  than 
that  it  should  have  wanted  the  benefit  aris- 
ing to  it  from  the  labour  of  any  one  of  those 
persons. 

If  this  be  true,  how  melancholy  must  be 
the  consideration,  that  any  single  beau, 
especially  if  he  have  but  half  a  yard  ol 
riband  in  his  hat,  shall  weigh  heavier,  in  the 
scale  of  female  afiection,  than  twenty  Sir 
Isaac  Newtons.  How  must  our  reader, 
who  perhaps  had  wiseA''  accounted  for  the 
resistance  wliich  the  chaste  Lcctitia  had 
made  to  the  violent  addresses  of  the  ravished 
(or  rather  ravishing)  Wild,  from  that  lady's 
impregnable  virtue,  how  nnist  we  blush,  I 
say,  to  perceive  her  quit  the  strictness  of 
her  carriage,  and  abandon  herself  to  those 
loose  freedoms  which  she  indulged  to  Smirk. 
But,  alas  !  when  we  disco\>?r  all,  as  to  pre- 
serve the  fidelity  of  our  history  we  must^ 
when  we  relate  that  every  familiarity  liad 
past  between  them,  and  that  the  fair  La?- 
titia  (for  we  must,  m  this  single  instance, 
imitate  Virgil,  when  he  drops  the  pins  and 
the  pater,  ana  drop  our  favourite  epithet  o 
chaste,)  the  fair  Ltetitia  had,  I  say,  n-ade 
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Smirk  as  iiappv  as  WiKl  desired  to  ]h\  wh  it 
then  inijsi,  be  our  reader's  courusion?  ^Ve 
will,  ll-crclore,  draw  a  curtain  ov^r  tliia 
Kcenc,  froni  that  i)hilo<^yny  whicli  is  in  us, 
and  j)rocood  to  matters,  which,  instead  of 
dishonouring  tln^  human  species,  will  greatly 
laiicand  ennoble  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  ai  notable  instances  of  human  great' 
ncss  as  are  to  be  met  ivith  in  ancient  or  modern 
history.  Concluding  xcith  some  xcholesome  hints 
to  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

Wild  no  sooner  parted  from  tl»e  chaste 
La3titia,  than,  recollecting  that  his  friend, 
the  count,  was  returned  to  his  lodo-inrrs  in 
the  same  house,  lie  resolved  to  visit  him; 
for  he  was  none  of  those  half-bred  fellows, 
who  are  ashamed  to  see  their  friends  when 
they  have  plundered  and  betrayed  them: 
from  which  base  and  pitiful  temper,  many 
monstrous  cruelties  have  been  transacted  by 
men,  who  have  sometimes  carried  their  mo- 
desty so  far,  as  to  the  murder  or  utter  ruin 
of  those,  against  whom  their  consciences 
have  suggested  to  them,  that  they  have  com- 
mitted some  small  trespass,  either  by  the 
debauching  a  friend's  wife  or  daughter,  be- 
lying or  betraying  the  friend  himselij  or 
some  other  such  trifling  instance.  In  our 
hero,  there  was  nothing  not  truly  great :  he 
could,  without  the  least  abashment,  drink  a 
bottle  with  the  man  who  kijew  he  had  the 
moment  before  picked  his  pocket;  and,  when 
he  had  stripped  him  of  every  thing  he  had, 
never  desired  to  do  him  any  further  mis- 
chief; for  he  can-ied  good  nature  to  that 
wonderful  and  uncommon  height,  that  he 
never  did  a  sinjrle  injury  to  man  or  woman, 
by  which  he  himsell  did  not  expect  to  reap 
some  advantage,  lie  would  often  indeed 
say,  that  by  the  contrary  party  men  often 
made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  devil,  and  did 
his  work  for  nothing. 

Our  hero  found  the  captive  count,  not 
basely  lamenting  his  fate,  nor  abandoning 
himself  to  despair ;  but,  with  due  resigna- 
tion, employing  himself  in  preparing  several 
packs  of  canis  for  future  exploits.  The 
count,  little  suspecting  that  Wild  had  been 
the  sole  contriver  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  him,  rose  up,  and  eagerly  em- 
braced him ;  and  Wild  returned  his  embrace 
witli  equal  warmth.  They  were  no  sooner 
eeated,  than  Wild  took  an  occasion,  from 
seeing  the  cards  lying  on  the  table,  to  in- 
veigh against  gaming;  and,  with  an  usual 
and  highly  commendable  freedom,  after  first 
exaggerating  the  distressed  circumstances 
m  whinh  the  count  was  then  involved,  im- 
puted all  his  misfor(j.mes  to  that  cursed  itch 
of  play,  wli  :h,  he  said,  he  concluded  had 
•rourht  hi'!  pr'^sdnt  confinement  upon  him, 


and  must  unavoidably  end  in  his  destructioij. 
The  other,  with  great  alacrity,  delended  hi« 
lavouilte  anmsemcnt,  (or  rather  employ 
ment ;)  and,  having  told  his  friend  the  great 
success  he  had,  after  his  unluckily  quitting 
the  room,  acciuainted  him  with  the  acciden 
which  followed,  and  which  the  reader,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Wild,  hath  had  some  intiiriatiou 
of  belbre ;  adding,  iiowever,  one  circunv- 
stance  not  hitherto  mentioned,  viz.  that  he 
had  defended  his  money  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  and  had  dangerously  wounded  at 
least  two  of  the  three  men  that  had  attacked 
him.  Tins  behaviour  Wild,  who  not  only 
knew  the  Extreme  readiness  with  which  tli« 
booty  had  been  delivered,  but  also  the  con- 
stant frigidity  of  the  count's  courage,  highly 
applauded,  and  wished  he  had  been  preserU 
to  assist  him. 

The  count  then  proceeded  to  animadvert 
on  the  carelessness  of  the  watch,  and  the 
scandal  it  was  to  the  laws,  that  honest  peo- 
ple could  not  walk  the  streets  in  safety ;  and, 
after  expatiatincr  some  time  on  that  subject, 
he  asked  Mr.  Wild  if  he  ever  saw  so  pro- 
digious a  run  of  luck ;  (for  so  he  chose  to 
call  his  winning,  though  he  knew  Wild  waa 
well  acquainted  with  his  having  loaded  dice 
in  his  pocket;)  the  other  answered,  it  waa 
indeed  prodigious,  and  almost  sufficient  3 
justify  any  person,  who  did  not  know  hira 
better,  in  suspectmg  his  fair  play.  '  No  man, 
I  believe,  dares  call  that  in  question,'  repied 
he.  '  No  surely,'  says  Wild ;  '  you  are  well 
known  to  be  a  man  of  more  honour;  but 
pray,  sir,' continued  he,  'did  the  rascals  rob 
you  of  all?' — 'Every  shilling,'  cries  the  other, 
with  an  oath  ;  '  they  did  not  leave  me  a  sin 
gle  stake.' 

While  they  were  discoursing,  Mr.  Snap, 
with  a  gentleman  who  followed  him,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Bagshot  into  the  company.  It 
seems  Mr.  Bagshot,  immediately  after  his 
separation  from  Mr.  Wild,  returned  to  t\ie 
gaming-table,  where,  having  trusted  to  for- 
tune that  treasure  which  he  had  procured 
by  his  industry,  the  faithless  goddc-ss  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  trust,  and  sent  Mr.  Bag- 
shot  away  with  as  empty  pockets  as  are  to 
be  found  in  any  laced  coat  in  the  kingdom 
Now,  as  that  gentleman  was  walking  to  a 
certain  reputable  house  or  shed  in  Covent* 
garden  market,  he  fortuned  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Snap,  who  had  just  returned  from  con 
veying  the  count  to  his  lodguigs,  and  waa 
then  walking  to  and  fro  before  the  fjamins- 
house  door ;  for  you  are  to  know,  my  good 
reader,  if  you  have  never  been  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  town,  that  as  the  vora- 
cious pike  lieth  snug  under  some  weed,  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  any  of  those  little  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  a  large 
river,  waiting  for  the  small  fry  which  issue 
thereout  ;  so  hourly,  before  the  door  o* 
mouth  of  these  gaming-houses  doth   Mr 
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Snap,  or  some  other  gentleman  ofliis  occu- 
pation, attend  the  issuing  Ibrtli  of  the  small 
iry  of  young  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  de- 
liver little  slij'^s  of  parchment,  containing 
invitations  oi'  the  said  gentlemen  to  their 
houses,  together  with  one  Mr.  Jolm  Doe*, 
a  person  whose  company  is  in  great  request. 
Mr.  Snap,  among  many  others  ot*  these  bil- 
Mts,  hai)pened  to  have  one  directed  to  Mr. 
BajTshot,  beinn;  at  the  suit  or  solicitation  of 
one  Mrs.  Anne  Sample,  atw^iose  house  .the 
fiaid  Bagshot  had  lodged  several  months, 
and  whence  he  had  inadvertently  departed, 
without  taking  a  formal  leave ;  on  which 
account,  Mrs.  Anne  had  taken  this  method 
o^  speaking  with  h'lm. 

Mr.  Snap's  house  being  now  very  full  of 
good  company,  lie  was  obliged  to  introduce 
Mr.  Bagshot  into  the  count's  apartment;  it 
being,  as  he  said,  the  only  chamber  he  had 
to  lock  vp  in.  Mr.  Wild  no  sooner  saw  his 
friend,  than  he  ran  eagerly  to  embrace  him, 
and  immediately  presented  him  to  the  count, 
who  received  liim  with  great  civility. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  Miss  Tisliy,  which 
perhaps  may  not  greatly  surprise,  after  the  former. 
The  description  ojavery  fine  gentleman.  And  a 
dialogue  betiveen  Wild  and  the  coiint,  in  lohich 
puldic  virtue  is  just  hinted  at,  ivilh,  SfC. 

Mr.  Snip  had  turned  the  key  a  very  few 
itinutes,  before  a  servant  of  the  family  call- 
ed Mr.  Bagshot  out  of  the  room,  telling  him 
there  was  a  person  below  who  desired  to 
speak  with  him ;  and  this  was  no  other  than 
Miss  Lanitia  Snap,  whose  admirer  Mr. 
Bagshot  had  long  heen,  and  in  whose  tender 
breast  his  passion  had  raised  a  more  ardent 
flame  than  that  which  any  of  his  rivals  had 
been  able  to  raise.  Indeed,  she  was  so  ex- 
tremely fond  of  this  youth,  that  she  often 
confessed  to  her  female  confidants,  if  she 
could  have  ever  listened  to  the  thought  of 
living  with  any  one  man,  Mr.  Bagshot  was 
he. — Nor  was  she  singular  in  this  inclina- 
tion, many  other  young  ladies  being  her 
r/als  in  this  lover,  who  had  all  the  great 
and  noble  qualifications  necessary  to  form  a 
true  gallant,  and  which  nature  is  seldom  so 
extremely  bountiful  as  to  indulge  to  anyone 
person.  We  will  endeavour,  however,  to 
describe  them  all  with  as  maich  exactness 
as  possible.  He  was,  tlien,  six  feet  high ; 
/jad  large  calves,  broad  shoulders,  a  ruddy 
coraplexion,with  brown  curled  hair, a  modest 
assurance,  and  clean  linen.  He  had,  indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  some  small  deficien- 
cies to  counterbalance  these  heroic  qualities ; 
foi  he  was  the  silliest  fellow  in  the  world  ; 

*  This  is  a  fictitious  name,  which  is  put  into  every 
KTit    for  what  purpose,  the  lawyers  best  know 


could  neither  write  nor  read;  nor  lind  he 
single  grain  or  spark  of  honour,  hones tyj  oi 
good-nature,  in  liis  whole  composition. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bagshot  had  quitted  the 
room,  the  count,  taking  W^ild  ])y  the  iiand,. 
told  him  he  had  something  to  communicatt 
to  him  of  very  great  importance:  'I  am 
very  well  convinced,'  said  he,  'that  Bagshot 
is  the  person  who  robbed  me.' — Wild  start- 
ed with  great  amazement  at  this  discovery, 
and  answered  with  a  most  serious  counte- 
nance, '  I  advise  you  to  take  care  how  you 
cast  any  such  reflections  on  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bagshot's  nice  honour ;  for  I  am  certain  he 
will  not  bear  it.'     '  D — n  liis  honour,'  quotli 
the  enraged  count,  'nor  can  I  bear  being 
robbed ;  I  will  apply  to  a  justice  of  peace.' 
Wild  replied,  with  greatindignation, '  Since 
you  dare  entertain  such  a  suspicion  against 
my  friend,  I  will  henceforth  disclaim  all  ac- 
quaintance vv'ith  you.    Mr.  Bagshot  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  my  friend,  and  consequently 
it  is  impossible  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  bad 
action.'     He  added  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  had  not  the  expected  weight 
vs^ith  the  count ;  for  the  latter  seemed  still 
certain  as  to  the  person,  and  resolute  in  ap- 
plying for  justice,  which,  he  said,  he  thought 
he  owed  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  himsell' 
Wild  then  changed  his  countenance  into  a 
kin.d  of  derision,  and  spoke  as  follows  :  '  Sup- 
pose it  should  be  possible  that  Mr.  Bagshot 
had,  in  a  frolic,  (for  I  will  call  't  no  otlier,) 
taken  this  method  of  borrowing  your  mo- 
ney, what  will  you  get  by  prosecuting  him  ? 
Not  your  money  again ;  l()r   you  hear  he 
was  stripped  at  thegaming-tablc;'  (ofwhicli 
Bagshot  liad,  during  their  short  confabula- 
ticm,  informed  them  ;)  '  you  will  get  then  an 
opportunity  of  being  still  more  out  of  pocket 
by  the  prosecution.  Another  advantage  you 
may  promise  yourself,  is,  the  being  blown 
up  at  every  gaming-house  in  town,  for  that 
I  will  assure  you  of;  and  then  much  good 
may  it  do  3'ou,  to  sit  down  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  discharged  v.'hat  it  seems 
you  owe  the  public.     I  am  ashamed  of  my 
own  discernment,  when  I  mistook  you  for  a 
great  man.     Would  it  not  be  better  for  you 
to  receive  part  (perhaps  all)  of  your  money 
aijain  by  a  wise  concealment ;  for  how^ever 
seedy  [poor]  Mr.  Bagshot  may  be  now,  if  lie 
hath  really  played  this  frolic  with  you,  you 
may  believe  he  will  play  it  with  others,  and 
when  he  is  in  cash,  you  may  depend  on  l 
restoration;  tlie  law  -vill  be  always  in  your 
power,  and  that  is  the  last  remedy  which  a 
brave  or  a  wise  man  would  resort  to.  Leave 
the  afiair  therefore  to  me;  I  wili  examine 
Bagshot,  and  if  I  find  he  hath  played  yo^ 
this  trick,  I  will  engage  my  own  lionour 
you   shall  in  the  end   be  no  loser.'     The 
count  answered  :  '  If  I  was  sure  to  be  no 
loser,  Mr.  Wild.  I  apprehend  you  have  a 
,  better  opinion  of  my  understanding  than  Iju 
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"lUfc^  -nt  1  wouU  jirosccuto  a  nrcntlcman  for 
fit  w^ako  of  the  j)ul)lic.  'riicso  are  r()()li.s[i 
nords  of  c<)urs(?,  which  \vc  loarn  a  ridicu- 
ovis  liahit  of  speaking,  and  will  ot'lcn  hrcak 
'ri)in  us  without,  any  design  or  nuauluti;.  1 
assure  you^  all  I  desire  is  a  reinihurstMiient,, 
and  if  1  can  by  your  means  obtain  lhat,tlie 

pul.lic  may '  concUi(hn<i;  with  a  j)liiasc 

too  coarse  to  be  inserted  in  a  history  of  this 
kind. 

Tliey  were  now  informed  tliat  dinner  was 
n\ady,  and  the  company  assembled  below 
sliirs,  wiiither  the  reader  may,  if  lie  please, 
iticnd  these  «j;cnllemen. 

There  sat  down  at  the  table  Mr.  Snap, 
«nd  tl)e  tw^o  Miss  Snaps,  his  daughters,  Mr. 
Wild  the  elder,  ]\Ir.  Wild  the  younger,  the 
r.ount,  Mr.  Bagshot,  and  a  grave  gentleman, 
who  had  formerly  had  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing arms  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  who 
was  now  engaged  in  the  ollice  (perhaps  a 
more  profitable  one)  of  assisting  or  follow- 
ing Mr.  Snap  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  passed  at  din- 
ner. The  conversation  (as  is  usual  in  po- 
lite company)  rolled  chiefly  on  -what  they 
were  then  eating,  and  what  they  had  lately 
eaten.  In  this  the  military  gentleman,  who 
had  served  in  Ireland,  gave  them  a  very 
particular  account  of  a  new  manner  of 
roasting  potatoes,  and  others  gave  an  ac- 
count of  other  dishes.  In  short,  an  indif- 
Krent  bystander  would  have  concluded 
from  their  discourse,  that  they  had  all  come 
into  this  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
fill  their  bellies;  and  indeed,  if  this  was  not 
the  chief,  it  is  probable  it  was  the  most  in- 
nocent design  nature  had  in  their  formation. 

As  soon  as  the  dish  was  removed,  and  the 
ladies  retired,  the  count  proposed  a  game 
at  hazard,  which  was  immediately  as- 
sented to  by  the  whole  company,  and  the 
dice  being  immediately  brouglit  in,  the 
count  took  up  tlie  box,  and  demanded  who 
•;vould  set  him  :  to  which  no  one  made  any 
mswer,  imagining  perhaps  thecoimt'spock- 
'?ts  to  be  more  empty  than  they  were  ;  for, 
in  reality,  that  gentleman  (notwithstanding 
what  he  had  heartily  swore  toMr.W'ild)  had, 
since  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Snap's,  conveyed 
a  piece  of  plate  to  pawn,  by  wliich  means 
he  had  furnished  himself  with  ten  guineas. 
The  count,  therefore,  perceiving  this  back- 
waraness  in  his  friends,  and  probably  some- 
what guessing  at  the  c.iuse  of  it,  took  the 
said  guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  and  threw 
ihem  on  the  taUe;  when  lo  !  (such  is  the 
forre  of  example,)  all  the  -est  began  to  pro- 
duce tiieir  funds,  and  in,.n\ediately  a  consi- 
derable sum  glittering  in  their  eyes,  the 
game  began. 
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^1  ihajtter  of  wliick  ire  are  exlrenuly  iunn;  and 
xchuh  indeed  wc  luck  on  as  our  clitj  d'liuvrf^ 
coiitdining  a  wonderful  story  amcermuj^  the  devil^ 
(Old  as  nice  a  .scene  of  honour  as  ever  happened. 

JNIy  reader,  I  believe,  even  if  he  be  a 
gamester,  would  not  thank  me  for  an  exact 

relation  of  every  man's  success ;  let  it  suffice 
then  that  they  played  till  the  whole  moin'v 
vanished  from  the  table. — Whether  the  devil 
himself  carried  it  away,  as  some  sus[>ected, 
I  will  not  determine;  but  very  surprising  it 
was,  that  every  person  protested  he  liad 
lost,  nor  couid  any  one  guess  who,  unles^i 
Ihc  devil,  had  won. 

Lut  though  very  probable  it  is,  that  this 
arch  fiend  had  some  share  in  the  booty,  it 
is  likely  he  had  not  all ;  Mr.  Bagshot  being 
imagined  to  be  a  considerable  winner,  not- 
withstanding his  assertions  to  the  contrary; 
(or  he  was  seen  by  several  to  convey  money 
often  into  his  pocket ;  and  what  is  still  a  littte 
stronger  presumption  is,  that  the  grave 
gentleman,  whom  we  have  mentioned  lo  have 
served  his  country  in  two  honourable  capa- 
cities, not  being  willing  to  trust  alone  to  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes,  had  frequently  dived 
into  the  said  Bagshot's  pocket,  whence,  (as 
he  tells  us  in  the  apology  for  his  life,  after- 
wards published,*)  though  he  might  exiirrt 
a  few  pieces,  he  was  very  sensible  be  had 
left  many  behind. 

The  gentleman  had  long  indulged  his  cu- 
riosity in  this  way  before  Mr.  Bagshot,  in 
the  heat  of  gaming,  had  perceived  him :  but 
as  Bagshot  was  now  leaving  off  play,  he 
discovered  this  ingenious  feat  of  dexterity  ; 
upon  which,  leaping  from  his  chair  in  vio- 
lent passion,  he  cried  out,  '  I  thought  I  bad 
been  among  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour, 

but  d n  me,  I  find  we  have  a  pickpocket 

in  company.'  The  scandalous  sound  of  this 
word  extremely  alarmed  the  whole  board, 
nor  did  they  all  show  less  surprise  than  the 
Co7i — n  (whose  not  sitting  of  late  is  much 
lamented)  would  express  at  hearing  there 
was  an  atheist  in  the  room  ;  but  it  more 
particularly  aflccted  the  gentleman  at  whom 
it  was  levelled,  though  it  was  not  addressed 
to  him.  He  likewise  started  from  his  chair, 
and,  with  a  fierce  countenance  and  accent, 

said,  '  Do   you    mean   me  ?  D n  your 

eves,  you  arc  a  rascal  and  a  scoundrel.' 
'I'liose  words  would  have  been  immediately 
succeeded  by  ])lows,  bad  not  the  company 
interposed,  and  with  strong  arm  withheld 
the  two  antagonists  from  each  other.  It 
was,  however,  a  long  time  before  they  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  sit  down  ;  which  being  at 

*  Not  in  abook  by  itself,  in  imitation  of  some  cltiei 
such  persons,  l.iit  in  the  ordinary's  a  -count,  fcc 
where  all  the  apologies  for  the  lives  of  ropiics  aiir 
whores,  which  have  been  published  within  llipcn 
'wentv  years,  should  have  been  inserted. 
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'ast  liappily  b:jught  about,  Mr.  Wild  tlic 
tKlcr,  wlio  was  a  well-disposed  old  man, 
advised  them  to  shake  hands  and  be  friends ; 
but  the  gentleman,  who  had  received  the 
first  afli'ont,  absolutely  refused  it,  and  swore, 
He  woild  have  the  villairCs  blood. 

Mr.  Snap  highly  applauded  the  resolution, 
and  affirmed  that  the  affront  was  by  no 
means  to  be  put  up  by  any  who  bore  the 
name  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  unless  his 
friend  resented  it  }:)r()pcrly,  he  would  never 
execute  another  warrant  in  his  company  ; 
that  he  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  doubted  not  but  he 
would  prove  himself  so ;  and  that  if  it  was 
his  own  case,  nothing  should  persuade  liim 
to  put  up  such  an  affront  without  proper 
satisfaction.  The  count  likewise  spoke  on 
the  same  side,  and  the  parties  themselves 
nmttered  several  short  sentences,  purport- 
ing their  intentions.  At  last  Mr.  Wild,  our 
hero,  rising  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  having 
fixed  the  attention  of  all  present,  began  as 
follows  :  '  I  have  heard  with  infinite  pleasure 
every  thing  which  the  two  gentlemen  who 
spoke  last  have  said  with  relation  to  honour, 
nor  can  any  man  possibly  entertain  a  higher 
and  nobler  sense  of  that  word,  nor  a  greater 
esteem  of  its  inestimable  value,  than  myself. 
Il'  we  have  no  name  to  express  it  by  in 
our  Cant  Dictionary,  it  were  well  to  be 
wished  we  had.  It  is  indeed  the  essential 
ijuaiity  of  a  gentleman,  and  which  no  man 
who  ever  wns  great  in  the  field,  or  on  the 
road,  (as  oiners  express  it,)  can  possibly  be 
with. Hit.  But,  alas!  gentlemen,  what  pity 
is  it,  that  a  word  of  such  sovereign  use  and 
virtue  should  have  so  uncertain  and  various 
an  application  that  scarce  two  people  mean 
the  same  thing  by  it?  Do  not  some  by 
honour  mean  good-nature  and  humanity, 
which  weak  minds  call  virtues  ?  How,  then  ! 
Must  we  deny  it  to  the  ^reat,  the  brave, 
tiie  noble;  to  the  sackers  of  towns,  the  plun- 
derers o'  provinces,  and  the  conquerors  of 
kino-do.ns  ?  Were  not  these  men  of  honour  ? 
ana  yet  they  scorn  those  pitiful  qualities  I 
have  mentioned.  Again,  some  few  (or  I  am 
mistaken)  include  the  idea  of  honesty  in 
their  honour.  And  shall  we  then  say,  that 
no  man  who  withholds  from  another  what 
law,  or  justice  perhaps,  calls  his  own,  or  who 
greatly  and  boldly  deprives  him  of  such 
property,  is  a  man  of  honour?  Heaven 
forbid  I  should  say  so  in  this,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  other  good  company.  Is  honour  truth  ? 
N(\  it  is  not  in  the  lie's  going  from  us,  but 
in  it*^  com.ing  to  us,  our  honour  is  injured. 
Doth  it  then  consist  in  what  the  vuluar  call 
cardina.  virtues?  It  would  be  an  affront  to 
your  understandings  to  suppose  it,  since  we 
see  every  day  so  many  men  of  honour  with- 
out any.  In  what  then  doth  the  word  ho- 
nour consist?  Why  in  itself  alone.  A  man 
r»r  honour  is  he  that  is  called  a  man  of  ho- 


nour; and  while  he  is  so  called,  he  so  re 
mains,  and  no  longer.  Think  not  an} 
thing  a  man  commits  can  forfeit  his  honour 
Look  abroad  into  the  world,  the  prig  while 
he  flourishes  is  a  man  of  honour  ;  when  in. 
jail,  at  the  bar  or  the  tree,  he  is  so  no  longer. 
And  why  is  this  distiction  ?  Not  frcm  hii 
actions ;  for  those  are  often  as  well  known 
in  liis  flourishing  estate,  as  they  are  after- 
wards ;  but  because  men,  I  mean  those  of 
his  own  party,  or  gang,  call  him  a  man  of 
honour  in  the  former,  and  cease  to  call  him 
so  in  the  latter  condition.  Let  us  see,  then  ; 
how  hath  Mr.  Bagshot  injured  the  gentle- 
man's honour  ?  Why,  he  hath  called  him  a 
pickpocket ;  and  that,  probably,  by  a  severe 
construction,  and  a  long  round-about  way 
of  reasoning,  may  seem  a  little  to  derogate 
from  his  lionour,  if  considered  in  a  very 
nice  sense.  Admitting  it,  therefore,  for 
argument's  sake,  to  be  some  small  ir.iputa- 
tion  on  his  honour,  let  Mr.  Bagshot  give  him 
satisfaction  ;  let  him  doubly  and  triply  repair 
this  oblique  injury  by  directly  asserting,  thai 
he  believ©-  lie  is  a  man  of  honour.'  The  gen- 
tleman answered,  he  was  content  to  refer  it 
to  Mr.  Wild,  and  whatever  satisfaction  he 
thouglit  sufficient,  he  would  accept.  '  Let 
him  give  me  my  money  again  first,'  said 
Bagshot,  '  and  then  1  will  call  him  a  man  o 
honour  with  all  my  heart.'  The  gentiemaJi 
then  protested  he  had  not  any,  which  Snaji 
seconded,  declaring  he  had  his  eyes  on  liim 
all  the  while ;  but  Bagshot  remained  still 
unsatisfied,  till  AVild,  rapping  out  a  hearty 
oath,  swore  he  had  not  taken  a  single  far- 
thing, adding,  that  whoever  asserted  the 
contrary  gave  him  the  lie,  and  he  would  re- 
sent it.  And  now,  such  was  the  ascendency 
of  this  Great  Man,  that  Bagshot  immedi- 
ately acquiesced,  and  performed  the  cere- 
monies required  ;  and  thus,  by  the  exquisite 
address  of  our  hero,  this  quarrel,  which  had 
so  fatal  an  aspect,  and  which,  between  two 
persons  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  honour, 
would  most  certainly  have  produced  very 
dreadful  consequences,  was  happily  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Wild  was  indeed  a  little  interested  in 
this  affair,  as  he  himself  had  set  the  gentle- 
man to  work,  and  had  received  the  greatest 
part  of  the  booty:  and  as  to  Mr.  Snap's  de- 
position in  his  flivour,  it  was  the  -sual  lieight 
to  which  the  ardour  of  that  worthy  person's 
friendship  too  frequently  hurried  him.  It 
Avas  his  constant  maxim,  that  he  was  a  piti 
fill  fellow,  wlio  would  stick  at  a  little  rsp' 
ping*  for  his  friend. 


*  Rapping  is  a  cant  word  for  perjiuT. 


MR.  JOxNATHAN  WILD. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  lohich  the  history  of  Greatness  is  contiimed. 

Matters  bcini^  thus  reconciled,  and  the 
f!;anun«^  over,  iVoin  reasons  befon;  hiiit«'(l, 
the  C()uii)any  proceeded  to  drink  about  with 
the  utujost  cheerfubiess  and  friendship  ; 
drinkini^  healtiis,  shaking  liands,  and  pro- 
fessing the  most  perfect  allection  for  each 
other.  All  which  were  not  in  the  least  in- 
terrupted iiy  sonic  designs  which  they  then 
aiHtaied  in  their  minds,  and  wiiich  tliey 
irklended  to  execute,  as  soon  as  the  liquor 
had  prevailed  over  some  of  their  understand- 
ings. Bagshotand  the  gentleman  intending 
to  rob  eacli  other ;  Mr.  Snap  and  Mr.  Wild 
the  elder  meditating  what  other  creditors 
they  could  find  out,  to  charge  the  gentlemen 
then  in  custody  with ;  the  count  hoping  to 
renew  the  ])lay;  and  Wild,  our  hero,  laying 
a  desiixn  to  put  IJagshot  out  of  the  way,  or, 
as  the  vulgar  express  it,  to  hang  him  with 
the  first  opportunity.  But  none  of  these 
great  designs  could  at  present  be  put  in 
execution  •,  for  Mr.  Snap  being  soon  after 
summoned  abroad,  on  business  of  great 
moment,  v/liich  required,  likewise,  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Wild  the  elder  and  his 
f)ther  friend,  and  as  he  did  not  care  to  trust 
to  the  nimbleness  of  the  count's  heels,  of 
which  he  had  already  had  some  experience, 
he  declared  he  must  lock  up  for  that  eveninnf. 
Here,  reader,  if  thou  pleasest,  as  we  are  in 
no  great  haste,  we  will  stop  and  make  a 
simile.  As  when  their  lap  is  finished,  the 
cautious  iiuntsman  to  their  kennel  gathers 
the  nimble-footed  liounds,  they  with  lank 
ears  and  tails  slouch  sullenly  on,  whilst  he, 
with  his  whippers-in,  ibllows  close  to  their 
heels,  regardless  of  their  dogged  humour, 
till  having  seen  them  safe  within  the  door, 
he  turns  the  key,  and  then  retires  to  what- 
ever business  or  pleasure  calls  him  thence ; 
so,  with  lowering  countenance  and  reluctant 
steps,  mounted  the  count  and  Bagshot  to 
their  chamber,  or  rather  kennel,  whither 
they  were  attended  by  Snap  and  those  who 
followed  him,  and  where  Snap,  having  seen 
them  deposited,  very  contentedly  locked  the 
door,  and  departed.  And  now,  reader,  we 
will,  in  imitation  of  the  truly  laudable  custom 
of  the  world,  leave  these  our  good  friends 
to  deliver  themselves  as  they  can,  and  pur- 
sue the  thriving  fortunes  of  Wild,  our  hero, 
who,  with  that  great  aversion  to  satisfac- 
tion and  content  which  is  inseparably  inci- 
dent to  great  minds,  began  to  enlarge  liis 
views  with  liis  prosperity :  for  this  restless 
imiable  disposition,  this  noble  avidity,  which 
increases  with  feeding,  is  the  first  principle 
Dr  constituent  quality  of  these  our  Great 
Men ;  to  whom,  m  their  passaere  on  to 
greatness,  it  happens  as  to  a  traveller  over 
tiie  Alps,  or,  if  this  be  a  too  fir-fetched 
iimile,  to  one  wh )  travela  v;cstward  over 
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the  hills  near  Bath,  ^Tne^e  the  «;r;,ile  wa.s 
indeed  made.  He;  sees  not  the  erjd  of  his 
jcurney  at  once ;  hui  passing  on  from  scheme 
to  scheme,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  witl  /lohle 
constancy,  resolving  still  to  attain  the  sum- 
mit on  which  he  hath  fixed  his  eye,  however 
dirty  the   roads  may  he  through  which  he 

struggles,  lie  at  length  arrives  at some 

vile  inn,  where  he  finds  no  kind  of  enter- 
tainment nor  coiiveniency  for  repose. 

I  fancy,  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  travelled 
in  these  roads,  one  part  of  my  simile  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  (and  indeed,  in  all  these 
illustrations,  one  side  is  generally  much 
more  apparent  than  the  other.)  but,  believe 
me,  if  the  other  doth  not  so  evidently  n\y- 
pear  to  thy  satisfaction,  it  is  from  no  other 
reason,  than  because  thou  art  unacquainted 
with  these  Great  Men,  and  hast  not  hati 
sufficient  instruction,  leisure,  or  opportunity, 
to  consider  what  happens  to  those  who  pur- 
sue what  is  generally  understood  by  great- 
ness: for  surely,  if  thou  hadst  animadvert- 
ed not  only  on  the  many  perils  to  which 
great  men  are  daily  liable  while  they  are 
in  their  progress,  but  hadst  discerned,  as  it 
were  through  a  microscope,  (for  it  is  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,)  that  diminutive  speck 
of  happiness  which  they  attain  even  in  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes,  thou  wouldst 
lament  with  me  tiie  unhappy  fate  of  these 
great  men,  on  whom  nature  hath  set  so  su- 
perior a  mark,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
born  for  their  use  and  emolument  only,  and 
be  apt  to  cry  out, '  It  is  pity  that  those,  fo* 
whose  pleasure  and  profit  mankind  are  U 
labour  and  sw^eat,  to  be  hacked  and  hewed, 
to  he  pillaged,  plundered,  and  every  way 
destroyed,  should  reap  so  little  advantage 
from  all  the  miseries  they  occasion  to  others.' 
For  my  part,  I  own  myself  of  that  humble 
kind  of  mortals,  who  consider  themselves 
born  for  the  behoof  of  some  Great  Man  or 
other,  and  could  I  behold  his  happiness 
carved  out  of  the  labour  and  ruin  of  a  thou- 
sand such  reptiles  as  myself,  I  might  with 
satisfaction  exclaim.  Sic,  sic  juvat:  but 
when  I  behold  one  Great  Man  starving  with 
himirer,  and  freezing  with  cold,  in  the  midst 
of  fifty  thousand,  who  are  suflerm^  the 
same  evils  for  his  diversion ;  when  I  see 
another,  whose  own  mind  is  a  more  abject 
slave  to  his  own  greatness,  and  is  more  tor- 
tured and  racked  by  it  than  those  of  all  his 
vassals ;  lastly,  when  I  consider  whole  na- 
tions rooted  out  only  to  bring  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  a  Great  Man,  not  indeed  because  he 
had  extirpated  so  many,  but  because  he  had 
no  more  nations  to  extirpate,  then  truly  I 
am  almost  ir.clincd  to  wish  that  nature  had 
spared  us  this  her  Masterpiece,  and  that 
no  Great  Man  had  ever  been  born  into  the 
world. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history,  v/hich 
w^ill,  we  hope,  produce  much  better  lessoos 
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»nd  more  instructive  than  any  we  can 
preach  :  Wild  was  no  sooner  retired  to  a 
night-cellar,  than  he  began  to  relicct  on  the 
sweets  he  liad  that  day  enjoyed  from  tlie  la- 
bours of  others,  viz.  first  IVom  Mr.  liagshot, 
who  had  for  his  use  robbed  the  count ;  and, 
secondly,  from  tlie  gentleman,  who  for  the 
same  good  purpose  had  picked  the  pocket 
oj"  Bagshot.  He  then  proceeded  to  reason 
thus  with  himself:  'The  art  of  policy  is  the 
art  of  multiplication;  the  degrees  of  great- 
ness being  constituted  by  tiiosc  two  little 
wdrds  more  and  less.  Mankind  are  first 
properly  to  be  considered  under  two  jj;rand 
divisions,  those  that  use  their  own  hands, 
ami  those  who  employ  the  ha.nds  of  others. 
The  former  are  the  base  and  rabble ;  the 
latter,  the  genteel  part  of  the  creation.  The 
mercantile  part  of  the  world,  therefore, 
wisely  use  the  term  employing  hands,  and 
justly  prefer  each  other,  as  they  employ 
more  or  fewer ;  for  thus  one  merchant  says 
he  is  greater  than  another,  because  he  em- 
ploys more  hands.  And  now  indeed  the 
merchant  should  seem  to  challenge  some 
character  of  greatness,  did  we  not  necessa- 
rily come  to  a  second  division,  viz.  Of  those 
who  employ  liands  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  and  of  those  who 
employ  hands  merely  for  their  own  use, 
ivithout  any  regard  to  the  benefit  of  soci- 

ty.  Of  the  former  sort  are  the  yeoman, 
ihe  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  per- 
haps the  gentleman.  The  first  of  these  be- 
-ig  to  manure  and  cultivate  his  native  soil, 
and  to  employ  liands  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  The  second  being  to  improve 
them  by  employnig  hands  likewise,  and  to 
produce  from  them  those  useful  commodi- 
ties, which  serve  as  well  for  the  conve- 
niences as  necessaries  of  life.  The  third  is  to 
employ  hands  for  the  exportation  of  the  re- 
dundance of  our  own  commodities,  and  to 
exchange  them  with  the  redundances  of 
foreign  nations,  that  thus  every  soil  and 
every  climate  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  gentleman  is,  by  employ- 
ing hands  likeAvise,  to  embellish  his  country 
witli  the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences, 
mth  the  making  and  executing  good  and 
wholesome  law's  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  and  the  distribution  of  justice, 
and  in  several  other  manners  to  be  useful  to 
society. 

'  Now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  this 
division,  viz.  Of  those  who  cmjJoy  hands 
Cot  their  own  use  only  ;  and  this  is  that  no- 
ble and  great  part,  who  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished into  conquerors,  absolute  princes, 
datesmen,  and  pngs.  [thieves.]  Now  all 
these  differ  from  each  other  in  greatness  only 
as  they  employ  more  ov  fewer  hands.  And 
Alexander  the  Great  was  only  greater  than 
a  captain  of  one  of  the  Tartarian  or  Arabian 
knrdes.  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  laruer 


number.  In  what,  then,  is  a  Bingie  png 
inferior  to  any  other  Great  Man,  but  be* 
cause  fie  em})loys  fiis  own  hands  only  ;  for 
he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  levelled  witli 
the  base  and  vulgar,  because  he  employs 
his  hands  for  his  own  use  only.  Now,  sup- 
pose a  prig-  fiad  as  many  tools  as  any  prime 
minister  ever  had,  would  he  not  be  as  creat 
as  any  prime  minister  wfiatsoever?  Un- 
doubtedly he  would.  What  then  have  I  to 
do  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  but  to  pro- 
cure a  gang,  and  to  make  the  use  of  this 
gang  centre  in  myself.  This  gang  sliall 
rob  for  me  only,  receiving  very  moderate 
rewards  for  their  actions  ;  out  of  this  gang 
I  will  prefer  to  my  favour  the  boldest  and 
most  iniquitous  ;  (as  the  vulgar  express  it ;) 
the  rest  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  see 
occasion,  transport  and  hang  at  my  plea 
sure;  and  thus  (whicli  I  take  to  he  the 
highest  excellence  of  a  prig)  convert  those 
laws  wdiich  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  society,  to  my  single  use.' 

Having  thus  preconceived  his  scheme,  he 
saw  nothing  wanting  to  put  it  in  immediate 
execution,  but  that  which  is  indeed  the  be- 
ginning as  well  as  the  end  of  all  human  de- 
vices ;  I  mean  money.  Of  which  com- 
modity he  was  possessed  of  no  more  tfian 
sixty-five  guineas,  being  all  that  remained 
from  the  double  benefits  he  had  made  of 
Bagshot,  and  wliich  did  not  seem  sufficient 
to  furnish  liis  house,  and  every  other  con- 
vience  necessary  for  so  grand  an  under- 
takino;.  He  resolved  therefore  to  jxo  imme- 
diately  to  the  gaming-house,  which  was 
then  sitting,  not  so  much  with  an  intention 
of  trusting  to  fortune,  as  to  play  the  surer 
card  of  attacking  tlie  winner  in  his  way 
home.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  thougfit 
lie  might  as  well  try  liis  success  at  the  dice, 
and  reserve  the  other  resource  as  his  last 
expedient.  He  accordingly  sat  down  to 
play  ;  and  as  fortune,  no  more  than  others 
of  her  sex,  is  observed  to  distribute  lier 
favours  with  strict  regard  to  great  men- 
tal endowments,  so  our  hero  lost  every  far- 
thing in  his  pocket.  This  loss  liowever  he 
bore  with  great  constancy  of  mind,  and 
with  as  great  composure  of  aspect.  To  say 
truth,  he  considered  the  money  as  o.ily  lent 
for  a  short  time,  or  rather  indeed  as  de- 
posited with  a  banker.  He  then  resolved 
to  have  immediate  recourse  to  liis  surer 
stratagem  ;  and  casting  his  eyes  round  the 
room,  he  soon  perceived  a  gentleman  sit- 
ting in  a  disconsolate  posture,  wfio  seemed 
a  proper  instrument  or  tool  for  his  purpose. 
In  short,  (to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  these 
least  shining  parts  oC  our  history,)  Wild 
accosted  this  man,  sounded  him,  found  iiim 
fit  to  execute,  proposed  the  matter,  received 
a  ready  assent,  and  liaving  fixed  on  tfie 
person  who  seemed  that  evening  the  great 
est  fa-vourite  of  Ibrtune,  they  posted  them 
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wives  in  the  most,  proper  ])l;ice  to  surprise 
Jie  cneii.y  as  he  wa.j  retiring  to  his  (juar- 
ters,  wiiere  he  was  soon  attacked,  s.'r.jdued, 
and  ])hnhiered  ;  but  indeed  of  no  considera- 
ble booty;  lor  it  seems  tiiis  {gentleman 
played  on  a  conunon  stock,  and  liad  de- 
posited his  winnings  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
ooa ;    nor  had    lie   anv  more    liuui   two 


shillings   in  liis  pocicct  when    he   was  at 
tacked. 

This  was  so  cruel  a  disappointment  io 
Wild,  and  so  sensibly  afTects  us,  as  no  doubt 
it  will  the  reader  ;  that,  as  it  must  disqualiiy 
us  both  from  proceeding  any  further  at  pre- 
sent, we  will  ijow  take  a  little  breath  ;  ani 
therefore  we  shall  here  close  this  book. 


BOOK   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Characters  of  silly  peoplCy  with  the  proper  uses  for 
which  such  are  designed. 

One  reason  Avhy  we  chose  to  end  our  first 
book  as  we  did,  with  the  last  chapter,  was, 
that  we  are  now  obliged  to  produce  two 
characters,  of  a  stamp  entirely  different 
from  what  we  have  hitherto  dealt  in.  These 
persons  are  of  that  pitiful  order  of  mortals, 
who  are  in  contempt  called  good-natured  ; 
being,  indeed,  sent  into  the  world  by  nature 
with  the  same  design  with  which  men  put 
(ittle  fish  into  a  pilce-pond,  in  order  to  be  de- 
voured by  that  voracious  water-hero. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history.  Wild, 
!ia.\'ing  shared  the  booty  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  before,  i.  e.  taken  three-fourths 
of  it,  amounting  to  eighteen  pence,  Avas  now 
retiring  to  rest,  in  no  very  happy  mood, 
\vhen,  by  accident,  he  met  with  a  young 
fellow,  who  had  formerly  been  his  compa- 
nion, and  indeed  intimate  friend,  at  school. 
It  hath  been  thought  that  friendship  is  usu- 
ally nursed  by  similitude  of  manners ;  but 
the  contrary  had  been  the  case  between 
these  lads :  for,  whereas  AVild  was  rapa- 
cious and  intrepid,  the  other  had  always 
more  regard  for  his  skin  than  his  money. 
Wild,  therefore,  had  very  generously  com- 
passionated this  defect  in  his  schoolfellow, 
and  had  brought  him  off  from  many  scrapes, 
into  most  of  which  he  had  first  drawn  him, 
by  taking  the  fault  and  whipping  to  himself. 
He  had  always,  indeed,  been  well  paid  on 
such  occasions  ;  but  there  are  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple, who,  together  with  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain,will  be  sure  to  have  the  obligation  too  on 
their  side :  so  it  had  happened  here  ;  for  this 
poor  lad  had  considered  himself  in  tlie  high- 
e!=t  degree  obliged  to  Mr.  Wild,  and  had 
contracted  a  very  great  esteem  and  friend- 
ship for  him  ;  the  traces  of  which  an  absence 
of  many  years  had  not  in  the  least  effaced 
m  his  .nind.  He  no  sooner  knew  Wild, 
therefore,  than  he  accosted  him  in  the  most 
fpcndly  manner,  and  invited  him  home  with 


him  to  breakfast,  (it  being  now  near  nine  in 
the  morning,)  which  invitation  our  hero, 
with  no  great  difliculty,  consented  to.  This 
young  man,  who  was  about  W^ild's  age,  ijad 
some  time  before  setup  in  the  trade  of  a 
jeweller,  in  the  materials  or  stock  for  which, 
he  had  laid  out  the  greatest  part  of  a  litiie 
fortune,  and  had  married  a  very  agieeable 
woman  for  love,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren. As  our  reader  is  to  be  more  acquaint- 
ed vvitli  this  person,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  open  somewhat  of  his  character,  espe- 
cially as  it  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  foil  to  tiiC 
noble  and  great  disposition  of  our  hero,  and 
as  the  one  seems  sent  into  this  world  as  a 
proper  object  on  which  the  talents  of  t]iC 
other  were  to  be  displayed  with  a  proper 
and  just  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heartfree,  then,  (for  thet 
was  nis  name,)  was  of  an  honest  and  open 
disposition.  He  was  of  that  sort  of  men, 
whom  experience  only,  and  not  their  own 
natures,  must  inform,  that  there  are  such 
things  as  deceit  and  hypocrisy  in  the  world ; 
and  who,  conseqviently,  are  not,  at  five-and- 
twenty,  so  difficult  to  be  imposed  upon  as 
the  oldest  and  most  subtle.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  several  great  weaknesses  of  mine; 
being  good-natured,  friendly,  and  generous 
to  great  excess.  He  had,  indeed,  too  httie 
regard  to  common  justice ;  for  he  had  for 
given  some  debts  to  his  acquaintance,  only 
because  they  could  not  pay  him,  and  had 
entrusted  a  bankrupt,  on  his  setting  up  a 
second  time,  from  having  been  convinced, 
that  he  had  dealt  in  his  bankruptcy  with  s 
fiiir  and  honest  heart,  and  that  he  had  broke 
through  misfortune  only,  and  not  from  ne- 
glect or  imposture.  He  was  withal  so  silly 
a  fellow,  that  he  never  took  the  least  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorance  of  his  customers,  and 
contented  himself  with  very  moderate  gains 
on  his  goods  ;  which  he  was  the  better  er 
abled  to  do,  notwithstanding  his  generosil', , 
because  his  life  was  extremely  temp>erate 
his  expenses  being  solely  confined  to  th< 
cheerful  entertainment  of  his  friends  at  home 
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«ind  noAV  ^nd  then  a  moderate  glass  of  wine, 
in  wliich  he  indulged  himself  in  the  company 
af  his  wife,  who,  with  an  agreeable  person, 
was  a  mean-spirited,  poor,  domestic,  low- 
bred animal,  who  confined  herself  mostly  to 
the  care  of  her  family,  placed  her  happiness 
in  her  husband  and  her  children,  followed 
no  expensive  fashions  or  diversions,  and 
indeed  rarely  went  abroad,  unless  to  return 
the  visits  of  a  {ew  plain  neighbours,  and 
twice  a-year  aflbrded  herself,  in  company 
with  her  husband,  the  diversion  of  a  play. 
where  she  never  sat  in  a  higher  place  than 
the  pit. 

To  this  silly  woman  did  this  silly  fellow 
introduce  the  Great  Wild,  informing  her 
at  the  same  time  of  their  school-acquaint- 
ance, and  the  many  obligations  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  This  simple  woman  no 
sooner  heard  her  husband  liad  been  obliged 
to  her  guest,  than  her  eyes  sparkled  on  him 
with  a  benevolence,  which  is  an  emanation 
from  the  heart,  and  of  which  great  and 
noble  minds,  whose  hearts  never  swell  but 
with  an  injury,  can  have  no  very  adequate 
idea ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  our 
hero  should  misconstrue,  as  he  did,  the 
poor,  innocent,  and  simple  atfection  of  Mrs. 
Heartfree  towards  her  husband's  friend,  for 
that  great  and  generous  passion,  wliich 
fires  the  eyes  of  a  modern  heroine,  when 
the  colonel  is  so  kind  as  to  indulge  his  city 
creditor  with  partaking  of  his  table  to-day, 
and  of  his  bed  to-morrow.  Wild  therefore 
instanfvy  returned  the  compliment  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  with  his  eyes,  and  presently 
afier  bestowed  many  encomiums  on  her 
beauty,  with  which  perhaps  she,  who  w^as 
a  woman,  though  a  good  one,  and  misap- 
prehended the  design,  was  not  displeased 
any  more  than  the  husband. 

When  breakfast  was  ended,  and  the  wife 
retired  to  her  household  affairs.  Wild,  who 
had  a  quick  discernment  into  the  weaknesses 
of  men,  and  who,  besides  the  knowledge  of 
his  good  (or  foohsh)  disposition  when  a  boy, 
Isad  now  discovered  several  sparks  of  good- 
liess,  friendship,  and  generosity  in  his  friend, 
l)egan  to  discourse  over  the  accidents  which 
had  happened  in  their  childhood,  and  took 
frequent  occasions  of  reminding  him  of  those 
favours  which  we  have  before  mentioned 
his  having  conferred  on  him  ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  most  vehement  professions  of 
friendship,  and  to  the  most  ardent  expres- 
sions of  joy  in  this  renewal  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. He  at  last  told  him  with  great 
seeming  pleasure,  that  he  believed  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  serving  him  by  the  re- 
commendation of  a  gentleman  to  his  cus- 
tom, who  was  then  on  the  brink  of  mar- 
riage, and,  if  he  be  not  already  engaged, 

I  will,'  says  he,  '  endeavour  to  pievail  on 
him  to  furnish  hi«  lady  with  jewels  at  your 


Heartfree  was  not  back\\  >rd  in  thanks  ti 
our  hero,  and,  after  many  earnest  solicita 
tions  to  dinner,  which  were  refused,  the« 
parted  for  the  first  time. 

But  here,  as  it  occurs  to  our  memory, 
that  our  readers  may  be  surprised  (an  acci- 
dent which  sometimes  happens  in  histories 
of  this  kind)  how  Mr.  Wild  the  cider,  in  his 
present  capacity,  should  have  been  able  tc 
maintain  his  son  at  a  reputable  school,  as 
this  appears  to  have  been,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  him,  that  Mr.  Wild  himsclt 
was  then  a  tradesman  in  good  businer.s ;  but 
by  misfortunes  in  the  world,  to  wit,  extra- 
vagance and  gaming,  he  had  reduced  iiini- 
self  to  that  honourable  occupation  which 
we  have  formerly  mentioned. 

Having   cleared  up   this  doubt,  we  wil 
now  pursue  our  hero,  who  forthwith  repair- 
ed to  the  count,  and  having  first  settled  pre- 
liminary articles  concerning  distributions,  he 
acquainted  him  with  the  scheme  which  he 
had  formed  against  Heartfree;    and   ^fter 
consulting  proper  methods  to  put  it  in  t»-. 
cution,  they  began  to  concert  measures  1.^ 
the   enlargement  of  the  count ;  on  whicn 
the  first,  and  indeed  only  point  to  be  consi- 
dered, was  to  raise  money,  not  to  pay  hia 
debts,  for  that  w^ould  have  required  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  was  contrary  to  his  incii 
nation  or  intention,  but  to  procure  him  bail ; 
for  as  to  his  escape,  Mr.  Snap  liad  taken 
such  precautions  that  it  appeared  absolutely 
impossible 


CHAPTER  II. 

Great  examples  of  greatness  ni  Wild,  shotcn  ai 
loell  by  his  behaviour  to  Bagshot,  as  in  a  scheme 
laid,  first,  to  impose  on  Heartfree  byineajis  oftht 
coimt,  and  then  to  cheat  the  coxint  of  the  booty. 

Wild  undertook,  therefore,  to  extract 
some  money  from  Bagshot,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  depredations  made  on  him,  had 
carried  off  a  pretty  considerable  booty  from 
their  engagement  at  dice  the  preceding  day. 
He  found  Mr.  Bagshot  in  expectation  of  hi& 
bail,  and,  with  a  countenance  full  of  con 
cern,  which  he  could  at  any  time,  with  won 
derful  art,  put  on,  told  him,  that  all  was  dis- 
covered ;  that  the  count  knew  him,  and  in- 
tended to  prosecute  him  for  the  robbery, 
had  not  I  exerted  (said  he)  mj'-  utmost  in- 
terest, and  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on 
him  in  case  you  refund  the  money. 

'  Refund  the  money !'  cried  Bagshot, '  that 
is  in  your  /ower;  for  you  know  what  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  it  fell  to  my  share.' — 
'  How !'  replied  WJid,  '  is  this  your  gratitude 
to  me  for  saving  your  life  ?  For  your  own 
conscience  must  convince  you  of  your  guilty 
and  with  how  much  certainty  the  gentleman 
can  give  evidence  against  you.' — '  Marry 
come  up,'  quoth  Bagshot,  '  I  believe  mv 
life  alone  will  not  be   in  danger.     I  know 
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morje  who  arc  as  guilty  as  myself.  Do  yon 
♦ell  me  of  conscience.'' — 'Yes,  sirrah!'  an- 
swered our  hero,  lakin^i^  him  hy  the  collar, 
'  and  since  you  dare  thieaien  me,  1  will 
show  you  the  diirerencc  hctween  commit- 
lir.ir  a  robhery,  'ind  coimiving  at  it,  which  is 
all  I  can  charj^t  myself  with.  I  own,  indeed, 
I  sus{>ected  when  you  showed  me  a  sum  ol" 
money,  that  you  had  not  come  honestly  hy 
it.' — '  How,'  says  Batrshot,  frightened  out 
of  one  half  of  his  wits,  and  amazed  out  of 
the  other,  '  can  you  deny  ?' — '  Yes,  you 
rascal,'  answered  Wild,  '  1  do  deny  every 
thing,  and  do  you  find  a  witness  to  prove 
it;  and  to  show  you  how  little  apprehen- 
sions I  have  of  your  power  to  hurt  me,  I 
will  have  you  apprehended  this  moment.' 
At  which  words  he  offered  to  break  from 
him;  but  Bagshot  laid  hold  of  his  skirts, 
and,  with  an  altered  tone  and  manner,  beg- 
ged him  not  to  be  so  impatient.  '  Jtefund, 
then,  sirrah,'  cries  Wild,  '  and  perhaps  I 
VLZ  y  take  pity  on  you.' — '  What  must  i  re- 
fund ?'  answered  Bagshot.  '  Every  farthing 
!n  your  pocket,'  replied  Wild  ;  '  then  I  may 
have  some  compassion  on  you,  and  not  only 
save  your  life,  but,  out  of  an  excess  of  ge- 
nerosity, may  return  you  something.'  At 
wliich  words  Bagshot  seeming  to  hesitate, 
Wild  pretended  to  make  to  the  door,  and 
rapt  out  an  oath  of  vengeance  with  so  vio- 
lent an  emphasis,  that  his  friend  no  longer 
presumed  to  balance,  but  suffered  Wild  to 
search  his  pockets,  and  draw  forth  all  he 
found,  to  theamount  of  twenty-one  guineas 
and  a  half,  which  last  piece  our  generous 
hero  returned  him  again ;  telling  him,  he 
might  now  sleep  secure,  but  advised  him  for 
the  future  never  to  threaten  his  friends. 

Thus  did  our  fiero  execute  the  greatest 
exploits  with  the  utmost  ease  imaginable, 
by  means  of  those  transcendent  qualities 
which  nature  had  indulged  him  with,  viz.  a 
bold  heart,  a  thundering  voice,  and  a  steady 
countenance. 

Wild  now  returned  to  the  count,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  got  ten  gumeas  of 
Bagshot;  for,  with  great  and  commendable 
prudence,  he  sunk  the  other  eleven  into  his 
own  packet;  and  told  him,  with  that  money 
he  would  procure  him  bail,  which  he  after 
prevailed  on  his  fiither,  and  another  gentle- 
man of  the  same  occupation,  to  become,  for 
two  guineas  each ;  so  that  he  made  lawful 
prize  of  six  more,  making  Bagshot  debtor 
for  the  whole  ten ;  for  such  were  his  great 
abilities,  and  so  vast  the  compass  of  his  un- 
derstanding, that  he  never  made  any  bar- 
gain without  over  reaching,  (or  in  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  cheating,)  the  person  with  whom 
he  dealt. 

The  count  being,  by  these  means,  en- 
J&fged,  the  first  thing  triey  did,  in  oider  to 
procure  credit  from  tradesmen,  was  the 
iaking  a  handsome  house,  ready  furnished 


in  one  of  the  new  streets:  Ji  which,  as  S(K)n 
as  the  count  was  settled,  they  proceeded  1*1 
furnish  him  with  servants  and  equipage,  and 
all  the  iimgnia  of  a  large  estate  j)roj)er  to 
imj)()se  on  poor  Heartfree.  Tiiese  being  aFi 
obtained.  Wild  made  a  second  visit  to  his 
friend,  and  with  much  joy  in  his  counte- 
nance, acquainted  him  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavours,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  prwmised  to  deal  with  him  foi 
the  jewels  v^hich  he  intended  to  present  iiis 
bride,  and  which  were  designed  to  be  very 
splendid  and  costly ;  he  therefore  appointed 
liim  to  g-o  to  the  count  the  next  morning, 
and  carry  with  liim  a  set  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  jewels  he  had,  giving  iiimat 
the  same  time  some  hints  of  tlie  count's  ig- 
norance of  that  commodity,  and  that  lie 
might  extort  what  price  of  him  he  pleased  ; 
but  Heartfree  told  him,  not  without  some 
disdain,  that  he  scorned  to  take  any  such 
advantage  ;  and,  after  ex])rcssingmuch  gra- 
titude to  his  friend  for  his  recommendation, 
he  promised  to  carry  the  jev>'els  at  the  hour, 
and  to  the  place  appointed. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  reader,  if  he  hath 
but  the  least  notion  of  greatness,  must  have 
such  a  contempt  for  the  extreme  folly  <«f 
this  fellow,  that  he  will  be  very  little  con 
cerned  at  any  misfortune.";  which  may  befal 
him  in  the  sequel ;  for,  to  have  no  suspicion 
that  an  old  school-fellow,  with  whom  ^;e 
had,  in  his  tenderest  years,  contracted  Ji 
friendshij),  and  who,  on  the  accidental  re 
newing  of  their  acquaintance,  had  profess- 
ed the  most  passionate  regard  for  him, 
should  be  very  ready  to  impose  on  him  ;  in 
short,  to  conceive  that  a  friend  should,  of 
his  own  accord,  without  any  view  to  his 
own  interest,  endeavour  to  do  him  a  ser- 
vice, must  argue  such  weakness  of  mind, 
such  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  such  an 
artless,  simple,  undesigning  heart,  as  must 
render  the  person  possessed  of  it  the  lowest 
creature,  and  the  properest  object  of  con- 
tempt imaginable,  in  th^  orres  ni'  ever.'^iiian 
of  understanding  and  discernment. 

Wdd  remembered  that  his  friend  Heart- 
free's  faults  were  rather  in  his  heart  than  in 
his  head;  that  though  he  was  so  mean  a 
fellow  tint  he  Avas  never  capable  of  laying 
a  design  to  injure  any  human  creature,  yet 
was  he  by  no  means  a  fool,  nor  liable  to 
any  gross  imposition,  unless  where  his  heart 
betrayed  him.  He  therefore  instructed  the 
count  to  take  only  one  of  liis  jewels  at  the 
first  interview,  and  to  reject  the  rest  as  not 
fine  enooigh,  and  order  him  to  provide  some 
richer.  He  said,  this  management  would 
prevent  Heartfree  from  expecting  ready- 
money  for  the  jewel  fie  brought  with  him^ 
which  the  count  was  presently  to  dispose 
of,  and  by  means  of  that  money,  and  his 
great  abilities  at  cards  and  dice,  to  get  to- 
gether as  large  a  suit  as  possible,  which  Iw 
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<ras  to  pay  dnvn  tj  Heartfree,  at  the  deli- 
very of  the  set  of  jewels,  who  would  be 
thus  void  of  all  manner  of  suspicion,  and 
would  not  fail  to  give  him  credit  for  the  re- 
sidue. 

By  this  contrivance  it  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  tliat  Wild  did  not  only  propose  to 
make  the  imposition  on  Heartfree,  who  was 
(hitherto)  \  oid  of  all  suspicion,  more  cer- 
tain ;  but  to  rob  the  count  himself  of  this 
?um.  This  double  method  of  cheating  tlie 
/ery  tools  who  are  our  instruments  to  cheat 
others,  is  the  superlative  degree  of  great- 
ness, and  is  probably,  as  far  as  any  spirit 
crusted  over  with  clay  can  carry  it,  falling 
very  little  short  of  Diabolism  itself. 

This  metliod  was  immediately  put  in  ex- 
ecution, and  the  count,  the  first  day,  took 
<>nly  a  single  brilliant,  worth  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  ordered  a  necklace, 
ear-rings,  and  solitaire,  of  the  value  of  three 
thousand  more,  to  be  prepared  by  that  day 
sevennight. 

This  interval  was  employed  by  Wild  in 
prosecuting  liis  scheme  of  raising  a  gang, 
in  which  he  met  with  such  success,  that 
udthin  a  few  days  he  had  levied  several  bold 
and  resolute  fellows,  fit  for  any  enterprise, 
how  dangerous  or  great  soever. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  truest 
mark  of  greatness  is  insatiability.  Wild 
hud  covenanted  with  the  count  to  receive 
three  fourths  of  the  booty,  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  covenanted  with  himself,  to  se- 
cure the  other  fourth  part  likewise,  for  which 
in  had  formed  a  very  great  and  noble  de- 
sign:  but  he  now  saw  with  concern,  that 
sum,  which  was  to  be  received  in  hand  by 
Heartfree,  in  danger  of  being  absolutely  lost. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  possess  himself  of  that 
likewise,  he  contrived  that  the  jewels  should 
he  brought  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  Heart- 
free  should  be  detained  before  the  count 
could  see  him;  so  that  the  night  should 
overtake  him  in  his  return,  when  two  of  his 
gang  were  ordered  to  attack  and  plunder 
bjm. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Containuig  sceyus  of  softness,  love,  and  honour^  all 
in  the  great  style. 

The  count  had  disposed  of  his  jewel  for 
itj  full  value,  and  this  he  had,  by  dexterity, 
n  ised  to  a  thousand  pounds;  this  sum, 
thereibre,  he  paid  down  to  Heartfree,  pro- 
Diising  him  the  rest  wuthin  a  month.  His 
house,  his  equipage,  his  appearance,  but, 
above  all,  a  certain  plausibility  in  his  voice 
ind  behaviour,  would  have  deceived  any, 
1  ut  one  whose  great  and  wise  heart  had  dic- 
tated to  him'  something  within,  which  would 
j  ave  secured  him  from  any  danger  of  impo- 
rt ion  from  without     Heai  :frep,  therefore, 


[  did  not  in  the  least  scruple  giving  ami  ere 
I  dit;  but  as  he  had  in  reality  procured  tho»« 
jewels  of  another,  his  own  little  stock  not 
being  able  to  furnish  any  thing  so  valuable, 
he  begged  the  count  would  be  so  kind  tc 
give  his  note  for  the  money,  payable  r»t  tJie 
time  he  mentioned :  which  that  gentleman 
did  not  in  the  least  scruple  :  so  he  paid  him 
the  thousand  pounds  in  specie,  and  gave  his 
note  for  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds 
more  to  Heartfree,  who  burnt  with  gratitude 
to  Wild,  for  tlie  noble  customer  he  had  re- 
commended to  him. 

As  soon  as  Heartfree  was  departed,  Wild, 
wlio  waited  in  another  room,  came  in,  and 
received  the  casket  from  the  Count;  it 
having  been  agreed  between  them,  that  thi.i 
should  be  deposited  in  his  hands,  as  he  Avas 
the  original  contriver  of  the  scheme,  and 
was  to  have  the  largest  share.  Wild  having 
received  the  casket,  offered  to  meet  the 
count  late  that  evening,  to  come  to  a  divi- 
sion ;  but  such  was  the  latter's  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  our  hero,  that,  lie  said,  il 
it  was  any  inconvenience  to  him,  the  next 
morning  would  do  altogether  as  well.  This 
was  more  agreeable  to  Wild,  and  accord- 
ingly an  appointment  being  made  for  that 
purpose,  he  set  out  in  haste  to  pursue 
Heartfree  to  the  place  where  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  ordered  to  meet  and  attack 
him. — Those  gentlemen,  with  noble  resolu- 
tion, executed  their  purpose ;  they  attacked 
and  spoHed  the  enemy  of  the  whole  sum  he 
had  received  from  the  count. 

As  soon  as  the  engagement  was  over, 
and  Heartfree  left  sprawling  on  tlie  ground, 
our  hero,  who  wisely  declined  trusting  the 
booty  in  his  friends'  hands,  though  he  had 
good  experience  in  their  honour,  made  oti 
after  the  conquerors  ;  at  length  they  being 
all  at  a  place  of  safety.  Wild,  according  to  a 
previous  agreement,  received  nine  tenths  of 
the  booty  ;  the  subordinate  heroes  did,  in- 
deed, profess  some  little  unwillingness  (per- 
haps more  than  was  strictly  consistent  witn 
honour)  to  perform  their  contract;  but 
Wild,  partly  by  argument,  but  more  by 
oaths,  and  threatenings,  prevailed  with 
them  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

Our  hero  having  thus,  with  wonderful 
address,  brought  this  great  and  glorious 
action  to  a  happy  conclusion,  resolved  to 
relax  his  mind  after  his  fatiguo,  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  fair.  He,  there  tire,  set  Ibr- 
wards  to  liis  lovely  Lcetitia ;  but  in  his  way, 
accidentally  met  vrith  a  young  lad;'  of  hia 
acquaintance.  Miss  Molly  Straddle,  who 
was  taking  the  air  in  Bridges-street.  Iklis.4 
Molly  seeing  Mr.  Wild,  stopped  him,  and 
Avith  a  familiarity  peculiar  to  a  genteel  town 
education,  tapp'd  or  rather  slapp  d  him  on 
the  back,  and  asked  him  to  treat  her  with 
a  pint  of  wine,  at  a  neighbouring  tavern. 
The  hero,  though  he  loved  the  chasre  Lanti- 
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ja  WJth  excessive  tonderness,  was  not  ol 
Juit  low  sr.ivelling  breed  of  mortals,  wlio, 
«i3  it  is  (.nM.orally  expressed,  tie  i/icmsrlvcs  to 
s  leomatis  apron  strins;!i ;  in  a  word,  ^vlu) 
are  tainted  with  that  mean,  l)ase,  low  vice, 
(tr  virtue  as  it  is  called,  of  consta  icy;  there- 
fore he  im.mediately  consented,  and  attend- 
ed her  to  a  tavern  famous  for  excellent  wme, 
known  hy  the  name  of  the  Uuiiuncr  and 
Horse-shoe,  where  they  retired  to  a  room 
by  :heniselves.  Wild  was  very  vehement 
ti  his  addresses,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the 
young  lady  declared  she  would  grant  no 
favour  till  he  had  made  her  a  ])resent;  this 
was  immediately  complied  with,  and  the 
lover  made  as  happy  as  he  could  desire. 

The  immoderate  fondness  which  Wild 
entertained  pjr  his  dear  Lretitia,  would  not 
sufler  him  to  waste  any  considerable  time 
with  Miss  Straddle.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  all  the  endearments  and  caresses 
of  that  young  lady,  he  soon  made  an  excuse 
to  go  down  stairs,  and  thence  immediately 
set  forward  to  Ltetitia,  without  taking  any 
formal  leave  of  Miss  Straddle,  or  indeed  of 
the  drawer,  with  whom  the  lady  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  come  to  an  account  for  the 
reckoning. 

Mr.  W"ild,  on  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Snap's, 
found  only  Miss  Doshy  at  home  ;  that  young 
lady  being  employed  alone,  in  imitation  of 
PenelD:)e,  with  her  thread  or  worsted  ;  only 
with  this  difierence,  that  whereas  Penelope 
unravelled  by  night  what  she  had  knit  or 
wove,  or  spun  by  day,  so  what  our  young 
heroine  unravelled  by  day,  she  knit  again  by 
night.  In  short,  she  was  mending  a  pair  of 
blue  stockings  with  red  clocks ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  perhaps,  we  might  have  omit- 
ted, had  it  not  served  to  show  that  there  are 
Btill  some  ladies  of  this  age,  who  imitate  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancients. 

Wild  immediately  asked  for  his  beloved, 
and  was  infi)rmed  that  she  was  not  at  home. 
He  then  inquired  where  she  was  to  be  found, 
and  declared,  he  would  not  depart  till  he 
had  seen  her;  nay,  not  till  he  had  married 
her ;  for,  indeed,  his  passion  for  her  was 
truly  honourable  ;  in  other  words,  he  had  so 
ungovernable  a  desire  for  her  person,  that 
he  would  go  any  length  to  satisfy  it.  He 
then  pulled  out  the  casket,  which  he  swore 
was  full  of  the  finest  jewels,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  all  to  her,  with  other  pro- 
mises ;  which  so  prevailed  on  Miss  Doshy, 
who  had  not  the  common  failure  of  sisters 
in  envying,  and  often  endeavouring  to  dis- 
appoint each  other's  happiness,  that  slie  de- 
sired Mr.  Wild  to  sit  down  a  few  minutes, 
whilst  she  endeavoured  to  find  her  sister, 
and  to  bring  her  to  him.  The  lover  thanked 
her,  and  promised  to  stay  till  her  return  ; 
and  Misf  Dosjiy,  leaving  Mr.  Wild  to  his 
"neditationSj  fasiened  him  in  the  kitchen  by 
oornng  the  d<w    (for  most  of  the  doors  in 


this  mansion  were  made  to  be  bolted  t;n  the 
outside,)  and  then  slapping  to  the  door  oi 
the  house  with  great  violence,  without  going 
out  at  if,  she  stole  softly  uj)  stairs,  where 
Miss  Ljptitia  was  engaged  in  close  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Bagshot.  Miss  Letty,  l;eing 
informed  l)y  her  sister  in  a  whisper  of  what 
Mr.  Wild  had  said,  and  wh^t  he  had  pro- 
duced, told  JNIr.  IJagshot,  that  a  young  ladv 
was  below  to  visit  her,  whom  she  would 
despatch  with  all  imaginable  haste,  and  re- 
turn to  him.  She  desired  him,  tlierefore,  to 
stay  with  ])aticncc  for  her  in  the  mean  time, 
and  that  she  would  leave  the  doorimlocked, 
though  her  papa  would  never  forgive  her  if 
lie  should  discover  it.  Bagshot  promised  on 
his  honour,  not  to  step  witliout  his  chamber  ; 
and  the  two  young  ladies  went  softly  down 
stairs:  when  pretending  first  to  make  their 
entry  into  the  house,  they  repaired  to  the 
kitchen,  where  not  even  the  presence  of  t}>e 
chaste  Lietitia  could  restore  that  harmony 
to  the  countenance  of  her  lover,  which  Miss 
Theodosia  had  left  him  possessed  of;  for, 
during  her  absence,  he  had  discovered  the 
absence  of  a  purse  containing  bank  notes 
for  900/.  which  had  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Heartfree,  and  which,  indeed.  Miss  Straddle 
had,  in  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  caresses, 
unperceived  drawn  from  liim.  However, 
as  he  had  that  perfect  mastery  of  his  temper 
or  rather  of  his  muscles,  which  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  forming  a  great  character,  as  to 
the  personating  it  on  the  stage,  he  soon  con- 
veyed a  smile  into  his  countenance,  and  con- 
cealing as  well  his  misfoi  i  Me  as  his  chagrin 
at  it,  began  to  pay  honoui  'r.  addresses  to 
MissLetty. — This  young  la  «.-  unongmany 
other  good  ingredients,  had  tinee  very  pre- 
dominant passions ;  to  wit,  vanity,  wanton- 
ness, and  avarice.  To  satisfy  the  first  of 
these  she  employed  Mr.  Smirk  and  com- 
pany ;  to  the  second,  Mr.  Bagshot  and  com- 
pany ;  and  our  hero  had  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  solely  engrossing  the  third.  Now, 
these  three  sorts  of  lovers  she  had  very  dif- 
ferent ways  of  entertaining.  With  the  first, 
she  was  all  gay  and  coquette  ;  with  the  se- 
cond, all  fond  and  rampant;  and  with  the 
last,  all  cold  and  reserved.  She  therefore 
told  Mr.  W''ild,  with  a  most  composed  aspect, 
that  she  was  glad  he  had  repented  of  his 
manner  of  treating  her  at  their  last  inter- 
view, where  liis  behaviour  was  so  mon- 
strous, tliat  she  had  resolved  never  to  see 
him  any  more  ;  that  she  was  afraid  her  own 
sex  would  hardly  pardon  her  the  weakness 
she  was  guilty  of  in  receding  from  th.at  re- 
solution, which  she  was  persuaded  she  never 
should  have  brovicrht  herself  to,  had  not  her 
sister,  who  was  there  to  confirm  what  she 
said,  (as  she  did  with  many  oaths,)  betrayed 
her  into  his  company,  by  pretending  it  was 
another  person  to  visit  her;  but  however, 
as  he  now  thought  proper  to  give  hei  :^OTi. 
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convincin<T  pnwfs  of  his  aflcctionb,  (for  he 
had  now  the  raskel  in  Jiis  hand,)  and  since 
she  perceived  his  designs  were  no  longer 
against  her  virtue,  ])ut  were  such  as  a  wo- 
man of  honour  might  Hstcn  to,  slie  must 
own — and  then  she  feigned  an  hesitation, 
when  Thcodosia  began*. — 'Nay,  sister,  I 
am  resolved  you  shall  counterfeit  no  longer. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Wild,  she  hath  the  most 
violent  passion  for  you  in  tlie  world ;  and 
indeed,  dear  Tishy,  if  you  oiler  to  go  back, 
Bince  I  plainly  see  Mr.  Wild's  designs  are 
honourable,  I  will  betray  all  you  have  ever 
eaid.' — '  How,  sister,'  answered  ligetitia,  '  I 

i protest  you  will  drive  me  out  of  the  room: 
did  not  expect  this  usage  from  you.' 
Wild  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  taking  hold 
of  her  hand,  repeated  a  speech,  which  as  the 
reader  may  easily  suggest  it  to  himself,  I 
shall  not  here  set  down.  He  then  offered 
her  the  casket,  but  she  gently  rejected  it ; 
and  on  a  second  offer,  with  a  modest  coun- 
tenance and  voice,  desired  to  know  what  it 
contained.  Wild  then  opened  it,  and  took 
forth  (with  sorrow  I  write  it,  and  with  sor- 
row will  it  be  read)  one  of  those  beautiful 
necklaces,  with  which,  at  the  fair  of  Bar- 
tholomew, they  deck  the  well-bewhitened 
neckof  Thalestris,  queen  of  Amazons,  Anna 
Bullen,  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  some  other  high 
princess  in  Drollic  story.  It  was  indeed 
composed  of  that  paste,  which  Derdeeus 
Magnus,  an  ingenious  toyman,  doth  at  a 
very  moderate  price  dispense  of  to  the  se- 
cond-rate beaus  of  the  metropolis.  For  to 
open  a  truth,  which  we  ask  our  reader's 
pardon  for  having  concealed  from  him  so 
long,  the  sagacious  count,  wisely  fearing 
lest  some  accident  might  prevent  Mr.  AVild's 
return  at  the  appointed  time,  had  carefiuly 
conveyed  the  jewels  which  Mr.  Heartfree 
had  brought  with  him,  into  his  own  pocket; 
and  in  their  stead  had  placed  in  the  casket 
these  artificial  stones,  which,  though  of 
equal  value  to  a  philosopher,  and  perhaps 
of  a  mucli  greater  to  a  true  admirer  of  the 
compositions  of  art,  had  not  however  tlie 
same  charms  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Letty,  who 
had  indeed  some  knowledge  of  jewels  ;  for 
Mr.  Snap,  with  great  reason,  considering 
how  valuable  a  part  of  a  lady's  education  it 
would  be  to  be  well  instructed  in  these 
things,  in  an  age  when  young  ladies  learn 
little  more  than  how  to  dress  theoiselves, 
had  in  her  youth  placed  Miss  Lett/  as  the 
handmaid  (or  housemaid  as  the  vulgar  call 
it)  of  an  eminent  pawnbroker.  The  light- 
ning, therefore,  whwh  should  have  flashed 
from  the  jewels,  flashed  from  her  eyes,  and 
thunder  immediateh''  followed  from  lier 
voice.  She  be-knaved,  bc-rascalled,  be- 
rogued  the  unhappy  hero,  who  stood  silent, 
confounded  with  astonishment,  but  more 
■with  shame  and  indignation,  at  being  thus 
nut-w  *<^6  "xud  over-reached.     At  length  he 


recovered  his  spirits,  and  throAving  down  fnc 
casket  in  a  rage,  he  snatched  the  key  fr<  in 
the  table  :  and  without  making  any  answer 
to  the  ladies,  who  both  very  jilcntifuily 
opened  upon  him,  and  without  taking  any 
leave  of  them,  he  flew  out  at  tlie  door,  and 
repaired  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  thr 
count's  habitation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  Wild,  after  many  fndlless  endeavovra  U 
discover  his  friend,  moializcs  on  his  misfortune 
in  a  speech,  which  may  be  of  use  (if  rightly  xinder- 
stood)  to  some  other  considerable  speech-makers. 

Not  the  highest  fed  footman  of  the  higlv 
est-bred  woman  of  quality  knocks  with  more 
impetuosity,  than  Wild  did  at  the  count's 
door,  which  was  immediately  opened  by  a 
well-dressed  hveryman,  who  answered  thai 
his  master  was  not  at  home.  Wild,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  searched  the  house,  hut  to 
no  purpose;  he  then  ransacked  all  llie  ga- 
ming houses  in  town,  but  found  no  count: 
indeed,  that  gentleman  had  taken  leave  oi 
his  house  the  same  instant  Mr.  Wild  liad 
turned  iiis  back,  and,  equipping  himscU 
with  boots  and  a  post-horse,  without  taking 
with  him  either  servants,  clothes,  or  any  ne- 
cessaries ibr  the  journey  of  a  great  man, 
made  such  mighty  expedition,  tbat  he  was 
now  upwards  of  twenty  miles  on  his  way  to 
Dover. 

Wild,  finding  his  search  ineflcctual,  re- 
solved to  give  it  over  for  that  night  ;  he 
then  retired  to  his  seat  of  contemplation,  a 
night-cellar;  where,  without  a  single  far- 
thing in  his  pocket,  he  called  for  a  sneaker 
of  punch,  and  placing  himself  on  a  bench 
by  himself,  he  softly  vented  the  following 
soliloquy : 

'  How  vain  is  human  greatness  !  What 
avail  superior  abihties,  and  a  noble  defiance 
of  those  narrow  rules  and  bounds  wliicli 
cojifine  the  vulgar ;  when  our  best  con- 
certed schemes  are  liable  to  be  defeated ' 
How  unhappy  is  the  state  of  priggish  ! 
How  impossible  for  human  prudence  to 
foresee  and  guard  against  every  circumven- 
tion !  It  is  even  as  a  game  of  chess,  where, 
while  the  rook,  or  knight,  or  bishop,  is  bu- 
sied in  forecasting  some  great  enterprise,  a 
worthless  pawn  interposes,  and  disconcerts 
his  scheme.  Better  had  it  been  for  n.e  to 
have  observed  the  simple  laws  of  friend 
ship  and  morality,  than  thus  to  ruin  my 
friend  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  mighl 
have  commanded  his  purse  to  any  de.irec 
of  moderation  ;  I  have  now  disabled  him 
from  the  power  of  serving  me.  Well !  but 
that  was  not  my  design.  If  I  cannot  ar- 
raiijn  my  own  conduct,  why  should  I,  like  n 
woman  or  a  child,  sit  dow  \  and  lament  the 
disappointment  of  chance.''     But  can  I  ao 
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^nit  myaolfof  al  notrlcct?  Did  I  not  inis- 
hehavc  in  puttiiiiTi'.  info  the  power  ofotlicrs 
to  outwit  me?  lint  timt  la  in»po.ssil)le  to  he 
avoided.  In  thifi  a  prig  is  more  unhappy 
l\\:\n  any  other  :  a  cautious  man  may,  in  a 
crowd,  preserve  his  own  poek(jls  hy  l';e('j)in<r 
his  hands  in  tliem  ;  but  while  the  wng*  em- 
^'lOys  liis  liands  in  another's  pocket,  how 
uhall  lie  be  able  to  defend  liis  own!  Indeed, 
in  this  ligh.t  what  can  1)C  imagined  more 
miserable  tlian  a  pi'ii^?  How  danrrcrous 
are  his  acquisitions  !  Iiow  unsafe,  how  un- 
quiet liis  possessions!  vvliy  then  should  any 
man  wisfi  to  be  a  png,  or  where  is  his 
•greatness?  I  answer,  in  his  mind  :  'tis  the 
inward  ijlorv,  the  secret  consciousness  of 
d()in<;  threat  and  wonderful  actions,  which 
can  alone  support  the  truly  great  man, 
whether  he  be  a  conqueror,  a  tyrant,  a 
STATESMAN,  or  a  PRIG.  Thcsc  must  bear 
fiim  up  against  the  private  curse  and  pub- 
lic imprecation,  and  while  he  is  hated  and 
detested  by  all  mankind,  must  make  him 
inwardly  satisfied  with  himself.  For  what 
but  some  such  inward  satisfaction  as  this, 
could  inspire  men  possessed  of  power,  of 
wealth,  of  ev^ery  human  blessing,  which 
pride,  avarice,  or  luxury  could  desire,  to 
(brsake  their  homes,  abandon  ease  and  re- 
pose, and  at  the  expense  of  riches  and 
peasures,  at  the  price  of  labour  and  hard- 
adp,  and  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  fortune 
hath  liberally  given  them,  could  send  them 
at  the  head  of  a  multitude  oCprigs  called  an 
army,  to  molest  their  neighbours  :  to  intro- 
duce rape,  rapine,  bloodshed,  and  every 
kind  of  misery  among  their  own  species? 
What  but  some  such  glorious  appetite  of 
mind  could  inflame  princes,  endowed  with 
the  greatest  honours,  and  enriched  with  the 
most  plentiful  revenues,  to  desire  maliciously 
to  rob  those  subjects  of  their  liberties,  who 
are  content  to  sweat  for  the  luxury,  and  to 
bow  their  knees  to  the  pride  of  those  very 
princes?  What  but  this  can  inspire  them 
to  destroy  one  half  of  their  subjects,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  rest  to  an  absolute  dependence 
on  their  own  wills,  and  on  those  of  their 
brutal  successors?  What  other  motive 
could  seduce  a  subject,  possessed  of  great 
property  in  his  commimity,  to  betray  the 
interest  of  his  fellow-subjects,  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  his  posterity,  to  the  wanton  dispo- 
silionofsuch  princes?  Lastly,  what  less 
inducement  (x:)uld  persuade  the  prig  to  for- 
sake the  methods  of  acquiring  a  safe,  an 
honest,  and  a  plentiful  livelihood,  and,  at 
the  hazard  of  even  life  itself,  and  what  is 
ndstakingly  called  dishonour,  to  break  open- 
y  and  bravely  through  the  laws  of  his 
country,  for  uncertain,  unsteady,  and  unsafe 
gain?  Let  me  then  hold  myself  contented 
ivith  this  ralectioi,  that  I  have  been  wise, 
though  uiisuccessful,  and  am  a  great, 
Uyjugh  an  unhappy  maKi." 


Ilin  sf)liloqiy  and  his  punch  concluded 
together;  l()r  he  had  at  every  pause  com- 
forted hiniself  with  a  sip.  And  now  it  came 
first  into  his  liead,  that  it  would  be  mort 
dillicultto  pay  for  it,  than  it  was  to  swallow 
if,  when,  fo  his  great  pleasure,  he  beh-e'd,  a; 
another  corner  of  llie  rooFii,  one  of  the  gen- 
tie.'nen  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  at- 
tack on  Heartfrec,  and  who,  lie  doubted 
not,  would  readily  lend  him  a  guinea  or  two; 
hut  \ui  had  the  mortification,  on  apj)lyingto 
him,  to  hear  that  the  ganiing-tahle  had 
stripped  liim  of  all  the  boofy  which  liis  own 
generosity  had  left  in  his  possession.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  y)ursue  his  usual 
method  on  such  occasions :  so,  cocking  his 
hat  fiercely,  he  marched  out  of  the  rooro 
without  making  any  excuse,  or  any  one  dar 
inrr  to  make  the  least  demand. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  many  snrprinng  (ulveiitures,  whicn  ou» 
hero,  xcilk  great  greatness,  achieved. 

We  will  now  leave  our  liero  to  take  a 
short  repose,  and  return  to  Mr.  Snap's, 
where,  at  Wild's  departure,  the  lair  Theo- 
dosia  had  again  betaken  herself  to  her  stock- 
ing, and  Miss  Letty  had  retired  up  stairs  to 
Mr.  Bagshot ;  but  that  gentleman  had  bro- 
ken his  parole,  and,  having  conveyed  him- 
self below  stairs  behind  a  door,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  Wild's  sally  to  make  his  es- 
cape. We  shall  only  observe,  that  Miss 
Letty's  surprise  was  the  greater,  as  she  had, 
notwithstanding  her  promise  to  the  contrary, 
taken  the  precaution  to  turn  the  key  ;  but, 
in  her  hurry,  she  did  it  ineiiectualiy.  How 
wretched  must  have  been  the  situation  of 
this  young  creature,  who  had  not  only  lost 
a  lover,  on  whom  her  tender  heari  perfectly 
doted,  but  was  exposed  to  the  rage  ol'  an 
injured  father,  tenderly  jealous  of  his  ho 
nour,  which  Avas  deeply  engaged  to  the  she 
rifi'  of  London  and  Middlesex  lor  the  sale 
custody  of  the  said  Bagshot,  and  for  which, 
two  very  ^ood  responsible  friends  had  giver, 
not  only  their  words  but  their  bonds. 

But  let  us  remove  our  eyes  from  this  me 
lancholy  object,  and  survey  our  hero,  who, 
after  a  successless  search  for  Miss  Straddle, 
with  wonderful  greatness  of  mind,  and 
steadiness  of  countenance,  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  visit  his  friend  Heartfree,  at  a 
time  when  the  common  herd  of  friends 
would  have  forsaken  and  avoided  l.im.  He 
entered  the  room  with  a  cheerful  air,  wliich 
he  presently  changed  into  surprise  on  seeing 
his  friend  in  a  night-gown,  willi  his  wound 
ed  head  bound  about  with  linen,  and  look 
ing  extremely  pale  from  a  great  eflusion  of 
bk)od.  When  Wild  was  informed  by  Heart- 
free  I'hat  had  hajipened,  he  first  expressed 
great  sorrow,  and  afterwards  suffered  as 
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^o.erjtagoni'  sofrao;e  against  the  robbers  to 
burst  from  l.ini.  Heartfree,  in  compassion 
lo  the  deep  impressions  his  misfortunes 
seemed  to  make  on  his  friend,  endeavoured 
to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  exag,geratin<r  die  obligation  he  owed 
to  Wild,  in  which  his  wife  likewise  second- 
ed him ;  and  tliey  breakfasted  with  more 
comfort  than  was  rcasonahly  to  be  expected 
after  such  an  accident.  Heartfree  express- 
ing great  satisfaction  that  he  had  put  the 
count's  note  in  another  pocket-book,  adding, 
that  such  a  loss  would  have  been  iatal  to 
him  ;  '  for,  to  confess  the  trutli  to  you,  my 
dear  friend,'  said  he,  'I  have  had  some  losses 
lately,  which  have  greatly  perplexed  my  af- 
fairs ;  and  though  I  have  many  debts  due 
to  me  from  people  of  great  fashion,  I  assure 
you  I  know  not  where  to  be  certain  of  get- 
ting a  shilling.'  Wild  greatly  felicitated 
him  on  the  lucky  accident  of  preserving  his 
note,  and  then  proceeded  with  much  acri- 
mony, to  inveigh  against  the  barbarity  of 
people  of  IJishion,  who  kept  tradesmen  out 
of  their  money. 

While  they  amused  themselves  with  dis- 
rx)urses  of  this  kind,  Wild,  meditating  with- 
in himself  whether  he  should  borrow  or 
steal  from  his  friend,  or  indeed  whether  he 
could  not  eflect  both,  the  apprentice  brought 
a  bank-note  of  500/.  ki  to  Heartfree,  which, 
he  said,  a  gentlewoman  in  the  shop,  who 
had  been  looking  at  some  jewels,  desired 
him  to  exchange.  Heartfree,  looking  at  the 
number,  immediately  recollected  it  to  be  one 
of  those  he  had  been  robbed  of.  With  this 
discovery  he  acquainted  Wild,  who,  with 
the  notable  presence  of  mind,  and  unchang- 
ed complexion,  so  essential  to  a  great  cha- 
racter, advised  him  to  proceed  cautiously ; 
and  offered  (as  Mr.  Heartfree  himself  was, 
he  said,  too  much  flustered  to  examine  the 
woman  with  sufficient  art)  to  take  her  into 
a  room  in  his  house  alone.  He  would,  he 
said,  personate  the  master  of  the  shop, 
would  pretend  to  show  her  some  jewels,  and 
would  undertake  to  get  sufficient  informa- 
tion out  of  her  to  secure  the  rogues,  and 
most  probably,  all  their  booty.  This  pro- 
posal was  readily  and  thankfully  accepted 
by  Heartfree.  Wild  went  immediately  up 
stairs  into  the  room  appointed,  whither  the 
apprertice,  according  to  appointment,  con- 
ducted the  lady. 

The  apprentice  was  ordered  down  stairs 
the  moment  the  lady  entered  the  room  ;  and 
Wild,  having  shut  the  door,  approached  her 
with  great  ferocity  in  his  looks,  and  began 
to  expatiate  on  the  complicated  baseness  of 
the  crime  she  had  been  guilty  of:  but  though 
he  uttered  many  good  lessons  of  morality, 
as  we  doubt  whether  from  a  particular  rea- 
son they  may  work  any  very  good  effect  on 
our  reader,  ^^  e  shall  omit  his  speech,  and 
wly  mention  his  conclusion,  which  v/as  by 


asking  her,  what  mercy  she  could  now  ej 
pect  from  him?  Miss  Straddle,  for  tha 
was  the  young  lady,  who  had  had  a  good 
education,  and  had  been  more  than  once 
present  at  the  Old  Bailey,  very  confidently 
denied  the  whole  charge,  and  saul,  she 
had  received  the  note  from  a  friend.  W^ild 
then  raising  his  voice,  told  her,  she  shoula 
be  immediately  committed,  and  she  might 
depend  on  being  convicted  ;  '  but,'  added 
he,  changing  his  tone,  '  as  I  have  a  violent 
a  flection  for  thee,  my  dear  Straddle,  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  I  promise  you  on  my 
honour,  to  forgive  you,  nor  shall  you  be 
ever  called  in  question  on  this  account."' 
'  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Mr. 
Wild  ?'  replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  plea- 
santer  aspect.  'You  must  know,  then,' saic 
Wild,  '  the  money  you  picked  out  of  my 
pocket  (nay,  by  G — d  you  did,  and  if  you 
offer  to  flinch,  you  shall  be  convicted  of  it) 
I  won  at  play  of  a  fellow,  who,  it  seems 
robbed  my  friend  of  it ;  you  must,  there- 
fore, give  an  information  on  oath,  against 
one  Thomas  Fierce,  and  say,  that  you  re- 
ceived the  note  from  him,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.  I  am  certain,  Molly,  you  must  be 
sensible  of  your  obligations  to  me,  who  re- 
turn good  for  evil  to  you  in  this  manner.' 
The  lady  readily  consented  ;  and  advanced 
to  embrace  Mr.  Wild,  who  stepped  a  'ittle 
back  and  criedj  'Hold,  Molly;  there  arc 
two  other  notes  of  200/.  each,  to  be  account- 
ed for,  where  are  they  .'"  The  lady  protest- 
ed with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that 
she  knew  no  more:  with  which,  when  Wila 
was  not  satisfied,  she  cried,  '  I  will  stana 
search'.'  '  That  you  shall,'  answered  Wild, 
'  and  stand  strip  too.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  tumble  and  search  her,  but  to  no  pur 
pose,  till  at  last  she  burst  into  tears,  and  de- 
clared she  would  tell  the  truth,  (as  indeed 
she  did ;)  she  then  confessed  that  she  had 
disposed  of  the  one  to  Jack  Swagger,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  ladies,  being  an  Irisli 
gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  clerk  to  an 
attorney,  afterwards  whipped  out  of  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  was  then  a  Newgate 
solicitor,  and  a  bawdy-house  bully  ;  and  as 
for  the  other,  she  had  laid  it  all  out  that  very 
morning  in  brocaded  silks,  and  Flanderr^ 
lace.  With  this  account  Wild,  who  indeed 
knew  it  to  be  a  very  probable  one,  waa 
forced  to  be  contented  ;  and  now  abandon- 
ing all  further  thoughts  of  what  he  saw  waa 
irretrievably  lost,  he  gave  the  lady  some  fur- 
ther instructions,  and  then,  desiring  her  to 
stay  a  few  minutes  behind  him,  he  returned 
to  his  friend,  and  acquainted  him  that  he- 
had  discovered  the  whole  roguery,  that  the 
woman  had  confessed  from  whom  she  had 
received  the  note,  and  promised  to  give  an 
information  before  a  justice  of  peace  ;  add 
ing,  he  was  concerned  he  could  not  attenc 
him  thither,  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  othe-? 
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fiid  o{  tiie  town  to  receive  thirty  pounds, 
vvhicli  ho  was  to  pay  that  cvcniii;^.  Jlcarl- 
Itc  said,  thai  should  not  prcvoiil  him  ol'  his 
COm|);Miy,  for  ho  could  easily  KmuI  him  such 
a  Inllo.  This  was  acconhiii^ly  done  and 
iiccopteo',  and  Wild,  Hoartfreo,  and  the  lady 
wont,  to  the  justice  together. 

The  warrant  hoinjj;  ij^ranted,  and  the  con- 
stuhle  being  acquainted  by  the  lady,  who 
received  her  information  from  W^ild,  of  Mr. 
Fierce's  haunts,  he  was  easily  apprehended, 
and  being  confronted  with  Miss  Straddle, 
who  swore  ])osilively  to  liim,  tliough  she 
had  never  seen  him  before,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  where  lie  inuiiediately 
conveyed  an  information  to  Wild  ol  v  hat 
had  iiappened,  and  in  the  evening  recjived 
a  visit  from  him. 

Wild  alfocteil  jxreat  concern  for  his  friend's 
misfortune,  and  as  great  surprise  at  the 
means  by  which  it  was  brouglit  about. 
However,  he  told  Fierce  that  lie  must  cer- 
tainly be  mistaken  in  that  point,  of  his  hav- 
ing had  no  acquaintance  with  Miss  Straddle; 
but  added,  that  he  would  find  her  out,  and 
endeavour  to  take  otf  her  evidence;  which, 
he  observed,  did  not  come  home  enough  to 
endanger  him ;  besides,  he  would  secure  him 
witnesses  of  an  alibi^  and  five  or  six  to  his 
character;  so  that  he  need  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension, for  his  confinement  till  the  ses- 
sicns  would  be  his  only  punishment. 

Fierce,  who  was  greatly  comforted  by 
tJiese  assurances  of  his  friend,  returned  him 
many  thanks ;  and  both  shaking  each  other 
very  earnestly  by  the  hand,  with  a  very 
hearty  embrace,  they  separated. 

The  hero  considered  with  himself  that  the 
single  evidence  of  Miss  Straddle  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  convict  Fierce,  whom  he 
resolved  to  hang,  as  he  was  the  person  who 
had  principally  refused  to  deUver  him  the 
stipulated  share  of  the  booty;  he  therefore 
went  in  quest  of  Mr.  James  Sly,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  assistctl  in  the  exploit,  and 
found  and  acquainted  him  with  the  appre- 
hending of  Fierce.  Wild  then  intimating 
his  fear,  lest  Fierce  should  impeach  Sly,  ad- 
vised him  to  be  beforehand,  to  surrender 
himself  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  ofler  him- 
Bclf  as  an  evidence.  Sly  approved  Mr. 
Wild's  opinion,  went  directly  to  a  magis- 
trate, and  was  by  him  committed  to  the 
Gate-hou.^e,  with  a  promise  of  being  admit- 
ted evidence  against  his  companion. 

Fierce  was,  in  a  few  days,  brought  to  his 
rial  at  the  Old-Bailey,  where,  to  his  great 
confusion,  his  old  friend  Sly  appeared 
against  him,  as  did  Miss  Straddle.  His 
only  hopes  were  now  in  the  assistances 
jrhich  our  hero  had  promised  him.  These 
unhappily  failed  him  :  so  that  the  evidence 
beiiif'plain  against  him,  and  he  making  no  de- 
fence, the  ]\iYy  convicted  him.  the  court  con- 
denMied  him  and  Mr.  Ket*"!-  executed  him. 


With  such  infinite  address  did  t/iis  tri.«l;y 
great  man  know  iiow  to  play  with  the  pa;s- 
sions  of  mer,  to  set  them  at  variance  willi 
t;ach  other,  ind  to  work  iiis  own  purpos<^8 
out  of  those  jealousies  and  api)reiiensions, 
whicli  lie  was  wonderfully  ready  at  creatin/?;, 
by  means  of  those  great  arts  which  the  vul- 
gar call  treachery,  dissombling,  ])romising, 
lying,  falsehood,  &c. ;  but  which  are,  by 
great  men,  summed  uj)  in  the  collective 
name  of  policy,  or  politics,  or  rather  poli- 
trics  ;  an  art  of  Avhich,  as  it  is  the  highest 
excellence  of  liuman  nature,  perhaj)s  our 
trreat  man  was  tlie  most  eminent  master. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  Hats, 

W^iLD  had  now  got  together  a  very  con 
siderable  gang,  composed  of  undone  game- 
sters, ruined  bailiffs,  broken  tradesmen,  idle 
apprentices,  attorneys'  clerks,  and  loose  and 
disorderly  youth,  who,  being  born  to  no  for- 
tune, nor  bred  to  any  trade  or  profession, 
were  willing  to  live  luxuriously  without 
labour.  As  these  persons  wore  difii^rent 
principles,  i.  e.  hats,  frequent  dissensions 
grew  among  them.  There  were  particularly 
two  parties,  viz.  those  who  wore  hats 
fiercely  cocked,  and  those  who  preferred  the 
iiab  or  trencher  hat,  with  the  brim  flapping 
over  their  eyes.  The  former  were  called 
Cavaliers  and  Tory  Rory  Ranter  Boys,  &,c. 
The  latter  went  by  the  several  names  of 
Wags,  Roundheads,  Shakchags,  Oldnolh. 
and  several  others.  Between  these,  conti- 
nual jars  arose;  insomuch,  that  they  grew 
in  time  to  think  there  was  something  essen- 
tial in  their  diflerences,  and  that  their  inte- 
rests were  incompatible  with  each  other ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  difference  lay  only  in 
the  fashion  of  their  hats. 

Wild,  therefore,  having  assembled  them 
all  at  an  alehouse  on  the  night  after  Fierce's 
execution,  and  perceiving  evident  marks  of 
their  misunderstanding,  from  their  beha- 
viour to  each  other,  addressed  them  in  the 
following    gentle,    but    forcible    manner.* 

*  There  is  something  very  mysterious  m  this 
speech,  wliich  probably  that  chajjtcr  written  by 
Aristotle  on  this  subject,  which  is  Mientioned  by  a 
French  author,  might  have  given  some  lij^lit  into  ;  but 
that  is  unhappily  amonw  the  lost  works  of  that 
pl)ilo3"pher.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  Galcrus,  which  is 
Latin  ior  a  Hat,  signifies  likewise  a  Dog-fish,  aa 
the  Greek  word  Vivvin  doth  the  skin  of  that  animal  ; 
of  which  I  suppose  the  hats  or  helmets  of  the  ancients 
were  composed,  as  ours  at  present  are  of  the  bcavei 
or  rabbit.  Sophocles,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Ajax, 
alludes  to  a  method  of  cheating  in  hats,  an  J  the  scho- 
liast on  the  place  tells  us  of  one  Crephontcs,  who  wa» 
master  of  the  art.  It  is  observable  likewise,  thaw 
Achilles,  in  the  first  Iliad  of  Homer,  tells  Agameiif 
non  ir  antror  that  he  had  dog's  eyes.  Now,  as  the 
eyes  o'  a  do<»  are  handsomer  than  thase  almost    «f 
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'  Gentlemen,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  men  em- 
bark in  so  great  and  glorious  an  undertak- 
ing, as  that  of  robbing  the  public,  so  fool- 
ishly an  1  weakly  dissenting  among  them- 
selves. Do  you  think  the  first  inventors  of 
hats,  or  at  least  of  the  distinctions  between 
Iheni,  really  conceived  that  one  form  of  hats 
should  inspire  a  man  with  divinity,  another 
with  law,  another  with  learning,  or  another 
with  bravery  ?  No,  they  meant  no  more  by 
these  outward  signs,  than  to  impose  on  the 
vulgar,  and  instead  of  putting  great  men  to 
\he  trouble  of  acquiring  or  maintaining  the 
Bubstance,  to  make  it  sufficient  that  they 
condescend  to  wear  the  type  or  shadow  of 
lu  You  do  wisely,  therefore,  when  la  a 
crowd,  to  amuse  the  mob  by  quarrels  on 
such  accounts,  that,  while  they  are  listening 
to  your  jargon,  you  may,  with  the  greater 
ease  and  safety,  pick  tlieir  pockets ;  but 
surely  to  be  in  earnest,  and  privately  to  keep 
up  such  a  ridiculous  contention  among  your- 
selves, must  argue  the  highest  folly  and  ab- 
surdity. When  you  know  you  are  aW prigs, 
what  difference  can  a  broad  or  a  narrow 
brim  create  ?  Is  a  prig  less  a  prig  in  one 
hat  than  in  another?  If  the  public  should 
be  weak  enough  to  interest  themselves  in 
your  quarrels,  and  to  prefer  one  pack  to 
the  other,  while  both  are  aiming  at  their 
purses;  it  is  your  business  to  laugh  at,  not 
imi^'-ate  their  folly.  AVhat  can  be  more  ri- 
diculous than  for  gentlemen  to  quarrel  about 
hats,  when  there  is  not  one  among  you 
who.^e  hat  is  worth  a  farthing.  "What  is 
he  use  of  a  hat,  farther  than  to  keep  the 
fiead  warm,  or  to  hide  a  bald  crown  f)om 
the  public  ?  It  is  the  mark  of  a  gentleman 
to  move  his  hat  on  every  occasion  ;  and  in 
courts  and  noble  assemblies,  no  man  ever 
wears  one.  Let  me  hear  no  more  therefore 
of  this  childish  disagreement,  but  all  toss  up 
your  hats  together  with  one  accord,  and 
consider  that  hat  as  the  best,  which  will 
contain  the  largest  booty.'  He  thus  ended 
his  speech,  which  was  followed  by  a  mur- 
muring applause,  and  immediately  all  pre- 
sent tossed  their  hats  together  as  he  had 
commanded  them. 

any  other  animal,  this  could  be  no  term  of  reproach. 
He  must  therefore  mean  that  he  had  a  hat  on,  which 
perhaps,  from  the  creature  it  was  made  of,  or  from 
some  other  reason,  might  have  been  a  mark  of  infamy. 
This  superstitious  opinion  may  account  for  that  cus- 
tom, which  hath  descended  through  all  nations,  of 
showing  respect  by  pulling  off  this  covering;  and 
tLat  no  man  is  esteemed  fit  to  converse  with  his  su- 
Mnors  with  it  on.  I  shall  conclude  'his  learned  note 
with  remarkinr,  that  the  term  Old  Hat,  is  at  present 
\U*d  bf  the  vulvar  la  no  very  honourable  jcnse. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Shoiving  the  consequence  which  attended  HearU 
fi-ee^s  adventures  vnlh  Wild ;  all  natiiud^  ai>A 
common  enough  to  little  ivrelches  who  dotU  with 
Great  Men  ;  together  with  some  jrrccedenls  oj 
letters,  being  the  dijff'ere^U  methods  of  aniweritig 
a  Dun. 

Let  us  now  return  lo  Heartfree,  to  whom 
the  count's  note,  which  he  had  paid  away, 
was  returned,  with  an  account  that  the 
drawer  was  not  to  be  found,  and  that,  in- 
quiring after  him,  they  liad  heard  he  wa? 
run  away,  and  consequently,  the  money  was 
now  demanded  of  the  indorser.  The  ap 
prehension  of  such  a  loss  would  have  affect 
ed  any  man  of  business,  but  much  more  one. 
whose  unavoidable  ruin  it  must  prove.  Hi 
expressed  so  much  concern  and  confusioh 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
note  was  frightened,  and  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  securing  wh?t  lie  coukl.  So  that, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Snap 
was  commissioned  to  pav  Heartfree  a  visit, 
which  he  did  with  his  Ujual  formahly,  and 
conveyed  him  to  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Heartfree  was  uo  sooner  informed 
of  what  had  happened  t&  her  husband,  thar 
she  raved  like  one  distracted  ;  but  after  she 
had  vented  the  first  agonies  of  her  passior 
in  tears  and  lamentations,  she  applied  her 
self  to  all  possible  means  to  procure  her  hufs 
band's  liberty.  She  hastened  to  beg  he 
neighbours  to  secure  bail  for  him.  Bi:t  a., 
the  news  had  arrived  at  their  houses  befort 
her,  she  found  none  of  them  at  home,  cxcep; 
an  honest  Quaker,  whose  servants  durst  no' 
tell  a  lie.  However,  she  succeeded  no  bettej 
with  him ;  for  unluckily  he  had  made  ar 
affirmation,  the  day  before,  that  he  would 
never  be  tjail  for  any  man.  After  mary 
fruitless  efforts  of  this  kind,  she  repaired  td 
her  husband,  to  comfort  him  at  least  vith 
her  presence.  She  found  him  seali/ig  tht 
last  of  several  letters,  which  hewas  d^f.patch- 
ing  to  his  friends  and  creditors.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her,  a  sudden  joy  sparkled  ir 
his  eyes,  which,  however,  had  a  very  short 
duration ;  for  despair  soon  closed  them 
again ;  nor  could  he  help  bursting  into  some 
passionate  expressions  of  concern  for  her 
and  his  little  family;  which  she,  on  her  part, 
did  her  utmost  to  lessen,  by  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  the  loss,  and  to  raise  'n  him  liopes 
from  the  count,  who  might,  she  saitl,  be  pos- 
sibly only  gone  into  the  country.  She  com- 
forted him,  likewise,  with  the  expectation  ol 
favour  from  his  acquaintance,  especially 
from  those  whom  he  had  in  a  particular  man- 
ner obliged  and  served.  Lastly,  she  con 
jured  him,  by  all  the  value  and  esteem  he 
professed  for  her,  not  to  endanger  his  health, 
on  which  alone  depended  her  happiness,  by 
too  great  an  indulgence  of  grief^;  assuring 
■  V»»«n,  that  no  state  of  life  could  appear  ur 
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nappy  to  nor  with  liiin,  unless  his  own  sor- 
row or  iliMcontcnt  niade  it  so. 

In  this  manner  ilitl  tliis  weak,  poor-spirited 
woman  attempt  to  relieve  lier  husbanil's 
pains,  which  it  would  liave  rather  l)ecome 
her  to  at.':<:^ravate,  by  not  only  painting  out 
his  misery  in  the  liveliest  colours  imai^inable, 
but  by  upbraidin;^  iiim  with  that  lolly  and 
confidence  which  nad  occasioned  it,  and  by 
lamentiui'  iier  cwn  liard  fate,  in  bein<j 
obliged  to  share  his  suflerintTS. 

Heartfree  returned  this  goodness  (as  it  is 
called)  of  his  wife  with  the  warmest  grati- 
tude ;  and  they  passed  an  hour  in  a  scene  of 
tenderness,  too  low  and  contemptible  to  he 
recounted  to  our  ^reat  readers.  We  shall, 
therefore,  omit  all  such  relations,  as  they 
tend  only  to  make  human  nature  low  and 
ridiculous. 

Those  messengers  who  had  obtained  any 
answers  to  his  letters,  now  returned.  We 
shall  here  copy  a  few  of  them,  as  they  may 
serve  for  precedents  to  others  who  have  an 
occasion,  which  happens  commonly  enough 
in  genteel  life,  to  answer  the  impertinence 
of  a  dun. 


LETTER  I. 

Mr.  Heartfree, 

My  Lord  commands  me  to  tell  you,  he  is 
very  much  surprised  at  your  assurance,  in 
asking  for  money,  which  you  know  hath 
been  so  little  while  due;  however,  as  he 
intends  to  deal  no  longer  at  your  shop,  he 
hath  ordered  me  to  pay  you  as  soon  as  I 
shall  have  cash  in  hand,  which,  considering 
many  disbursements  for  bills  long  due,  &c. 
can't  possibly  promise  any  time,  &c.  at  pre- 
sent.    And  am 

Your  humble  servant, 

Roger  Morecraft. 

letter  ii. 
Dear  Sir, 
The  money,  as  you  truly  say,  hath  been 
three  years  due,  but  upon  my  soul  I  am  at 
present  incapable  of  paying  a  farthing ;  but 
as  I  doubt  not,  very  shortly,  not  only  to  con- 
tent that  small  bill,  but  likewise  to  lay  out 
very   considerable    further   sums    at  your 
house,  hope  you  will  meet  with  no  inconve- 
nience by  this  short  delay  in,  dear  sir, 
Your  most  sincere  humble  servant, 
Cha.  Courtly. 


letter  iii. 

N^r.  Heartfree, 
I  beg  you  would  not  acquaint  my  hus- 
Kind  of  the  trifling  debt  between  us:  for  as 
I  know  yo'j  to  be  a  very  good-natured  man, 
I  will  triiVi  you  with  a  secret ;  he  gave  me 
the  money  loi  j  since  to  discharge  ii,  which 
I  had  the  111  luck  to  lose  at  play.     You  may 


be  assured  I  will  satisfy  you  t'lio  first  oppor 
tunity,  and  am,  sir, 

\our  very  humble  servant, 

Cath.  Rubbers. 
Please  to  present  my  coniplinieiii.8  Ui  Mm. 
Heartfree. 


letter  iv. 
Mr.  Thomas  Heartfree, 
Sir,  yours  received ;  but  as  to  the  sum 
mentioned  therein,  doth  not  suit  at  present, 
Your  humble  servant, 

Peter  Pouwcr. 


Sir, 


letter  v. 


I  am  sincerely  sorry  it  is  not  at  present 
possible  for  me  to  cwmply  with  your  request, 
especially  after  so  many  obligations  received 
on  my  side,  of  which  I  shall  always  entertain 
the  most  grateful  memory.  I  am  very 
greatly  concerned  at  your  misfortunes,  and 
would  have  waited  upon  you  in  ])erson,  but 
am  not  at  present  very  well,  and  besides, 
am  obliged  to  go  this  evening  to  Vauxhall. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Chas.  East. 

P.  S.  I  hope  good  Mrs.  Heartfree  and  thr 
dear  little  ones  are  well. 

There  were  more  letters  to  much  the  eaiTi 
purpose  ;  but  we  proposed  giving  our  reader 
a  taste  only.  Of  all  these,  the  last  was  in- 
finitely the  most  grating  to  poor  Heartfree, 
as  it  came  from  one  to  whom,  when  in  dis- 
tress, he  had  himself  lent  a  consideiable 
sum,  and  of  whose  present  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances he  was  well  as.sured. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

In  which  our  hero  carries  greatness  to  an  im- 
moderate height. 

Let  us  remove,  therefore,  as  fast  au  wc 
can,  this  detestable  picture  of  ingrrititude, 
and  present  the  much  more  agreeable  por 
trait  of  that  assurance  to  which  the  French 
very  properly  annex  the  epithet  of  good. 
Heartfree  had  scarce  done  reading  his  let- 
ters, when  our  hero  appeared  before  his 
eyes;  not  with  that  aspect  with  which  a 
pitiful  parson  meets  his  patron,  after  having 
opposed  him  at  an  election,  or  which  a 
doctor  wears,  when  sneaking  away  from  a 
door  where  he  is  informed  of  his  patient's 
death  ;  not  with  that  downcast  countenance 
which  betrays  the  man  who,  after  a  strong 
conflict  between  virtue  and  vice,  hath  su'' 
rendered  his  mind  to  the  latter,  and  is  disco 
vered  in  his  first  treachery;  but  with  that 
noble,  bold,  great  confidence  with  vhich  a 
prime  minister  assures  his  dependant,  that 
the  place  he  promised  liira  was  dispoikd  o' 
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before.  Ar^i  such  concern  and  uneasiness 
B8  he  expresses  in  his  looks  on  those  occa- 
Bions,  did  Wild  testify  on  the  first  meeting 
of  his  friend.  And  as  the  said  prime  mi- 
nister chides  you  for  neglect  dI  your  in- 
terest, in  not  having  asked  in  lime,  so  did 
our  hero  attack  Heartfree  for  his  giving 
credit  to  the  count;  and,  without  suHering 
nim  to  make  any  answer,  proceeded  in  a 
torrent  of  words  to  overwhelm  him  with 
abuse ;  which,  however  friendly  its  inten- 
tion might  be,  was  .scarce  lo  be  outdone  by 
an  enemy. 

By  these  means  Heartfree,  who  might 
perhaps  otherwise  have  vented  some  little 
concern  for  that  recommendation  which 
Wild  had  given  him  to  the  count,  was  to- 
tally prevented  from  any  such  endeavour ; 
and,  like  an  invading  prince,  when  attacked 
in  his  own  dominions,  forced  to  recall  his 
whole  strength  to  defend  himself  at  home. 
This  indeed  he  did  so  well,  by  insistin;^  on 
the  figure  and  outward  appearance  ot  the 
count  and  his  equipage,  that  Wild  at  length 
grew  a  little  more  gentle,  and  with  a  sigh, 
said,  '  I  confess  I  have  the  least  reason  of  all 
mankind  to  censure  another  for  an  impru- 
dence of  this  nature,  as  I  am  myself  the 
most  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  indeed 
have  been  so  by  this  count,  who,  if  he  be 
insolvent,  hath  cheated  me  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  But,  for  my  own  part,'  said  he, 
I  will  not  yet  despair,  nor  would  I  have 
you.  Many  men  have  found  it  convenient 
to  retire,  or  abscond  f()r  a  while,  and  after- 
wards have  paid  their  debts,  or  at  least 
handsomely  compounded  them.  This  I  am 
certain  of,  should  a  composition  take  place, 
which  is  the  wwrst  I  think  that  can  be  ap- 
prehended, I  shall  be  the  only  loser;  fori 
shall  think  myself  obliged  in  honour  to  re- 
pair your  loss,  even  though  you  must  con- 
fess it  was  principally  owing  to  your  own 
folly.  Z — ds !  had  I  imagined  it  necessary, 
I  would  have  cautioned  you  ;  but  I  thought 
the  part  of  the  town  where  he  lived  suffi- 
cient caution  not  to  trust  him. — And  such  a 
sum ' — The  devil  must  have  been  in  you, 
certainly !' 

This  was  a  degree  of  impudence  beyond 
poor  Mrs.  Heartfree's  imagination.  Though 
uhe  had  before  vented  the  most  violent  ex- 
ecrations on  Wild,  she  was  now  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  and  begged  him 
not  to  insist  any  longer  on  what  he  perceiv- 
ed so  deeply  affected  her  husband.  She 
Bill,  trade  ruuld  not  be  carried  on  without 
credit,  and  surely  he  was  sufficiently  justi- 
fied in  giving  it  to  such  a  person  as  the 
count  appeared  to  be.  Besides,  she  said, 
reflections  on  what  was  past  and  irretriev- 
able would  be  of  little  service ;  that  their 
present  business  was  to  consider  how  to 
prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  threat- 
uied,  and  fj-rsi  lo  endeavour  to  procure  her 


husband  his  liherty.  *  Why  doth  he  noi 
procure  bail?' said  Wild.  'Alas!  sir,' said 
she,  'we  have  applied  to  many  of  our  aC' 
quaintance  in  vain  ;  we  have  met  wilii  ex- 
cuses even  where  we  could  least  expect 
them.'  '  Not  bail '/  answered  Wild,  in  a 
])assion,  '  he  shall  have  bail,  if  there  is  anj 
in  the  world.  It  is  now  very  late,  but  trust 
me  to  procure  him  bail  to-morrow  morning.' 

Mrs.  Heartfree  received  these  professions 
with  tears,  and  told  Wild  he  was  a  friend 
indeed.  She  then  proposed  to  stay  that 
evening  with  her  husband  ;  but  he  would 
not  permit  her,  on  account  of  his  little  fami- 
ly, whom  he  would  not  agree  to  trust  to  the 
care  of  servants  in  this  time  of  confusion. 

A  hackney  coach  was  then  sent  for,  but 
without  success;  for  these,  Hke  hackney 
friends,  always  offer  themselves  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  are  never  to  be  found  when  you 
want  them.  And  as  for  a  chair,  Mr.  Snap 
lived  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  chairmen 
very  little  frequent.  This  good  woman  was 
therefore  obliged  to  walk  home,  whither  the 
gallant  Wild  offered  to  attend  her  as  a  pro- 
tector. This  favour  was  thankfully  accept- 
ed, and  the  husband  and  wife  having  taken 
a  tender  leave  of  each  other,  the  former  was 
locked  in,  and  the  latter  locked  out  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Snap  himself. 

As  this  visit  of  Mr.  Wild's  to  Heartfree 
may  seem  one  of  those  passages  in  history, 
which  writers,  Drawcansir-like,  introduce 
only  because  they  dare;  indeed,  as  it  may 
seem  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  hero,  and  may  tend  to  blemish 
his  character  with  an  imputation  of  tha 
kind  of  friendship,  which  savours  too  much 
of  weakness  and  imprudence ;  it  may  be 
necessary  to  account  for  this  visit,  espe- 
cially to  our  more  sagacious  readers,  whose 
satisfaction  we  shall  always  consult  in  the 
most  especial  manner.  They  are  to  know, 
then,  that  at  the  first  interview  with  Mrs. 
Heartfree,  Mr.  Wild  had  conceived  that 
passion,  or  affection,  or  friendship,  or  desire 
for  that  handsome  creature,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  our  age  agree  to  call  Love  •, 
and  which  is  indeed  no  other  than  that  kind 
of  affection  which,  after  the  exercise  of  the 
dominical  day  is  over,  a  lusty  divine  is  apt 
to  conceive  for  the  well-dressed  surloin  or 
handsome  buttock,  which  the  well  edified 
squire  in  gratitude  sets  before  him,  and 
which,  so  violent  is  his  love,  he  devours  in 
imagination  the  moment  he  sees  it.  Not 
less^rdcnt  was  the  hungry  passion  of  our 
hero,  w^ho  from  the  moment  he  had  cast  his 
eyes  on  that  charming  dish,  had  CLSt  about 
in  his  mind  by  what  method  he  might  come 
at  it.  This,  as  he  perceiv^ed,  might  moct 
easily  be  effected  af\er  the  ruin  cf  Heart- 
free,  which  for  other  consideration's  he  had 
intended.  So  he  postponed  all  endeavours 
for  thiis  purpose,  till  he  had  first  edixled 
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what,  by  orJcr  of  tlmo,  wa.s  rc<rularly  to 
preccile  tUis  latter  design  ;  with  inch  regu- 
larity did  tliis  our  hero  couduct  ail  liis 
Bchenie.s,  and  so  truly  superior  M'as  lie  to  all 
the  eliorts  of  passion,  which  so  often  discon- 
cert and  disappoint  the  noblest  views  of 
others. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Afore  cnEATN ESS  in  Wild.  A  loxo  scene  between 
Mrs.  Henrtfrce  and  her  children^  and  a  scheme 
of  our  hero,  worlhy  the  highest  admirali^nf  and 
even  astonishment. 

When  first  Wild  conducted  his  flame  (or 
rather  his  dish,  to  continue  our  metaphor) 
from  the  proprietor,  he  had  projected  a  de- 
sign of  conveying  her  to  one  of  those  eat- 
inii  houses  in  Covent-Garden,  where  female 
flesh  is  deliciously  dressed,,  and  served  up 
lo  the  greedy  appetites  of  young  gentle- 
men; but  fearing  lest  b"iie  should  not  come 
readily  enough  into  his  wishes,  and  that,  by 
too  eager  and  hasty  a  pursuit,  he  should 
frustrate  his  future  expectations,  and  luckily, 
at  the  same  time,  a  noble  hint  suggesting  it- 
self  to  him,  by  which  he  might  almost  in- 
evitably secure  his  pleasure,  together  jvith 
his  profit,  he  contented  himself  with  waiting 
on  Mrs.  Heartfree  home,  and,  after  many 
protestations  of  friendship  and  service  to 
her  husband,  took  his  leave  and  promised  to 
visit  her  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  con- 
duct her  back  to  Mr.  Snap's. 

Wild  now  retired  to  a  night-cellar,  where 
he  found  several  of  his  acquaintance,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  Liit 
night  in  revelling ;  nor  did  tlie  least  com- 
passion for  Heartfree's  misfortunes  disLu.^ 
the  pleasure  of  his  cups.  So  truly  great 
was  his  soul,  that  it  was  absolutely  com- 
posed, save  that  an  apprehension  of  Miss 
Tishy's  making  some  discovery,  (as  she 
was  then  in  no  good  temper  towards  him,) 
a  little  rulHed  and  disquieted  the  perfect  se- 
renity he  would  otherwise  liave  enjoyed. 
as  he  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing her  that  evening,  he  wrote  her  a  letter 
full  of  ten  thousand  protestations  of  ho- 
nourable love,  and  (which  he  more  depended 
on)  containing  as  many  promises,  in  order 
to  bring  the  young  lady  into  good  humour, 
without  acquaintinor  Ivt  in  tlie  least  with 
his  suspicion,  or  givirkg  her  any  caution; 
lor  it  was  his  constant  maxim,  never  to  put 
t  .nto  any  one's  head  to  do  you  a  mischief, 
by  acquainting  him  that  it  is  in  his  power. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mrs.  Heartfree, 
who  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  as  great 
agonies  and  horror  for  the  absence  of  jjer 
husband,  as  a  fine  well-bred  woman  would 
feel  at  the  return  of  hers  from  a  long  voyage 
or  journey.  In  ti)e  morning  the  children 
DeiDg    brought  ta  .her,    he   eldest   asked. 


IVIicre  dear  papa  was  7  At  which  she  coula 
not  refrain  (rom  bursting  into  tears.  The 
child  perceiving  it,  said,  Donlcnj^  mainma , 
1  am  sure  papa  xvonld  not  sftay  alrroad  if  ht 
could  help  it.  At  these  words  she  caught 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  throwing  heisell 
into  the  chair,  in  an  agony  of  passion,  ciiod 
out,  JVo,  my  child  ;  nor  shall  all  the  malici 
of  hell  keep  us  long  asunder. 

These  are  circumstances  which  we  sliould 
not,  for  the  amusement  of  six  or  seven  read- 
ers only,  liave  inserted,  had  they  not  served 
to  show,  that  there  are  weaknesses  in  vul- 
gar life,  to  which  great  minds  are  so  entirely 
strangers,  that  they  have  not  even  an  idea 
of  them ;  and  secondly,  by  exposing  the 
folly  of  this  low  creature,  to  set  off  and  ele- 
vate that  greatness,  of  which  we  endeavour 
to  draw  a  true  portrait  in  this  history. 

Wild,  entering  the  room,  found  the  mo- 
ther, with  one  child  in  her  arms,  and  an- 
other at  her  knee.  Afier  paying  her  his 
compliments,  he  desired  her  to  dismiss  tiie 
children  and  servant,  for  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  moment  to  impart  to 
her. 

She  immediately  complied  with  his  re 
quest ;  and,  the  door  being  shut,  asked  liim 
with  great  eagerness  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
his  intentions  of  procuring  the  bail.  He  an- 
swered he  had  not  endeavoured  at  it  yet; 
for  a  scheme  had  entered  into  his  head,  by 
which  she  might  certainly  preserve  her  hus- 
band, herself,  and  her  family.  In  order  to 
which,  he  advised  her  to  remove,  with  the 
most  valuable  jewels  she  had,  to  Holland, 
before  any  statute  of  bankruptcy  issued  to 
pieveiiL  iicr;  mat  tie  would  himself  attend 
her  thither,  and  place  her  in  safety,  and  then 
''eturn  to  deliver  her  husband,  who  would 
be  th'js  easily  able  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 
He  addea,  ihat  he  was  that  instant  come 
from  Snap's,  where  he  had  communicated 
the  scheme  to  Heartfree,  who  had  greatly 
approved  of  it,  and  desired  her  to  put  it  in 
execution  without  delay,  concluding  that  a 
moment  was  not  to  be  host. 

The  mention  of  her  husband's  approba- 
tion left  no  doubt  in  this  poor  -woman's 
breast ;  she  only  desired  a  moment's  time, 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  in  order  to  take  her 
leave.  But  Wild  peremptorily  refused  :  he 
said  by  every  moment's  delay  she  risked  tlie 
ruin  of  her  family ;  that  she  would  be  ab- 
sent only  a  few  days  from  him ;  for  that  the 
moment  he  had  lodged  her  safe  in  Holland 
he  w^ould  return,  procure  her  husband  his 
liberty,  and  bring  him  to  her.  '  I  have  been 
the  unfortunate,  the  insocent  cause  of  all  my 
dear  Tom's  calamity,  madam,'  saia  he  , 
'  and  I  will  perish  with  him,  or  see  him  oi. 
of  it.'  Mrs.  Heartfree  overflowed  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  goodness;  but  stil, 
bcgired  for  the  shortest  interview  with  her 
husband.     Wild  declared  that  a  minut€  ? 
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de.ay  might  be  fata  ;  and  added,  thoufrh 
v^'ith  a  voice  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  anger, 
that  if  she  liad  not  resolution  enough  to  ex- 
ecute the  commands  he  brought  her  from 
lier  husband,  his  ruin  would  He  at  her  door ; 
and,  for  Ids  own  part,  lie  must  give  up  any 
farther  nieddllng  in  his  atfairs. 

She  tt.en  proposed  to  take  her  children 
with  her ;  but  Wild  would  not  permit  it ; 
saying,  they  would  only  retard  their  llight, 
and  that  it  would  be  properer  for  her  Jujs- 
band  to  bring  them.  He  at  lengtii  abso- 
lutely prevailed  on  this  poor  woman,  who 
immediately  pack*)d  up  the  most  valuable 
effects  she  could  find,  and,  al'ter  taking  a 
tender  leave  of  her  infants,  earnestly  recom- 
mended them  to  the  care  of  a  very  faithful 
servant.  Then  they  called  a  hackney-coach, 
which  conveyed  them  to  an  inn,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  a  chariot  and  six,  in 
which  they  set  forward  for  Harwich. 

Wild  rode  xvith  an  exulting  heart ;  secure, 
as  he  now  thought  himself,  of  the  possession 
of  that  lovely  woman,  together  with  a  rich 
cargo.  In  short,  he  enjoyed  in  his  mind  all 
the  happiness  which  unbridled  lust  and  ra- 
pacious av<ar»ce  could  promise  him.  As  to 
the  poor  creature,  who  was  to  satisfy  these 
passions,  her  whole  soul  was  employed  in 
reflecting  or*  the  condition  of  her  husband 
and  children.  A  single  word  scarce  escaped 
her  lips,  though  many  a  tear  gushed  from 
her  brilliant  eyes,  which,  if  I  may  use  a 
coarse  expression,  served  only  as  deliciou- 
sauce  to  heighten  the  appetite  of  Wild. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sea  adventiireSj  very  neio  and  surprising. 

When  they  arrived  at  Harwich,  they 
found  a  vessel,  which  had  put  in  there,  ju5t 
ready  to  depart  for  Rotterdam.  So  they 
went  immediately  on  board,  and  sailed  with 
a  fair  wind ;  but  they  had  hardly  proceed- 
ed out  of  sight  of  land,  when  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm  arose,  and  drove  them  to  the 
south-west;  insomuch,  that  the  captain  ap- 
prehended it  impossible  to  avoid  the  Good- 
win Sands,  and  he  and  all  his  crew  gave 
themselves  for  lost.  jNIrs.  Heartfree,  wdio 
had  no  other  apprehensions  from  death,  but 
those  of  leaving  her  deir  husbaria  £.:jc  cr.i  • 
dren.  fell  on  her  knees,  to  beseech  tfie  Al- 
mighty's favour,  when  WiAi,  witn  a  coiv 
tempt  of  danger  truly  great,  tooK.  a  re-soAi- 
tion,  as  worthy  to  be  admu'CG,  peiiaps,  as 
any  recorded  of  the  bravest  liero,  ancient  or 
modern ;  a  resolution,  which  plainly  proved 
him  to  have  these  two  qualifications,  so  ne- 
cessary to  a  hero — to  be  superior  to  all  the 
energies  of  fear  or  pity.  He  saw  the  tyrant 
death  ready  to  rescue  from  him  his  intended 
prey,  which  he  had  yet  devcrjnea  only  in 
imagination.     He  therefore  swore  he  would 


prevent  lum  ;  and  imediately  attacked  thtf 
})oor  wretch,  who  was  in  the  utmost  agonies 
of  despair,  first  with  scJicitation,  and  after 
wards  with  force. 

Mrs.  Heartfree,  the  moment  she  under 
stood  his  meaning,  which,  in  her  present 
temper  of  mind,  and  in  the  opinion  she  held 
of  him,  she  did  not  .immediately,  rejected 
him  with  all  the  repulses  which  indignation 
and  horror  could  animate  ;  but  when  he  at- 
tempted violence,  she  filled  the  cabin  witb 
her  shrieks,  which  were  so  vehement,  that 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  captain,  the 
storm  at  this  time  luckily  abating.  This 
man,  who  was  a  brute  rather  from  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  element  he  inhabited,  than 
from  nature,  ran  hastily  down  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  finding  her  struggling  on  the 
ground  with  our  hero,  he  presently  rescued 
her  from  her  intended  ravisher ;  who  was 
soon  obliged  to  quit  the  woman,  in  order  to 
engage  with  her  lusty  champion,  who  spared 
neither  pains  nor  blows  in  the  assistance  ol 
his  fair  passenger. 

When  the  short  battle  was  over,  in  which 
our  hero,  had  he  not  been  overpowered  with 
numbers,  who  came  down  on  their  captain's 
side,  would  have  been  victorious ;  the  cap- 
tain^rapped  out  a  hearty  oath,  and  asked 
\Vila,  If  he  had  no  more  Christianity  in  him 
than  to  ravish  a  woman  in  a  storm  ?  To 
which  the  other  greatly  and  sullenly  an- 
swered :  '  It  was  very  well :  but  d — n  him 
if  he  had  not  satisfaction  the  moment  they 
came  on  shore.'     The  captain  with  great 

scorn  repUed,  Kiss &c.   then   forcing 

Wild  out  of  the  cabin,  he,  at  Mrs.  Heart- 
frce's  request,  locked  her  into  it,  and  return- 
ed to  the  care  of  his  ship. 

The  storm  w^as  now  entirely  ceased,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  usual  rufHing  of 
the  sea  after  it,  when  one  of  the  sailors  spied 
a  sail  at  a  distance,  which  the  captain  wise 
ly  apprehended  might  be  a  privateer,  (for 
we  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France,)  and  immediately  ordered  all  the 
sail  possible  to  be  crowded ;  but  this  caution 
was  in  vain  ;  for  the  little  wind  which  then 
blew,  was  directly  adverse ;  so  that  the  ship 
bore  down  upon  them,  and  soon  appeared 
to  be  what  the  captain  tiad  fean.d,  a  French 
privateer.  He  was  in  no  condition  of  re- 
sistance, and  immediately  struck  on  her 
firing  th.:  first  gun.  The  captain  of  the 
Frenchman,  with  several  of  his  hands,  came 
on  board  the  English  vessel ;  which  they 
rifled  of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  of  poor  ^Irs.  Heartfree's  whole 
cargo  ;  and  then  taking  the  crew,  tc^Tftther 
with  the  two  passengers,  aboard  his  owu 
ship,  he  determined,  as  the  other  would  be 
only  a  burden  to  him,  to  sink  her,  she  being 
very  ola  aua  .eaky,  and  not  worth  going 
back  with  to  Dimkirk.  He  preserved,  there- 
fore, notijlng  but  the  boat   ig  his  own  was 
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•Kme  of  ilie  best,  anil  tlicn  j)OMrini^  a  broad- 
Bide  into  her,  lie  sent  lier  to  tbe  bottom. 

Tbe  Fiench  captain,  who  was  a  very 
yonnur  IMIow,  and  a  man  ol'  <rallantry,  was 
presently  enamoured  to  no  small  dei^ree 
with  his  beautiful  ca])tive  ;  and  imaujinin';' 
AV^ild  from  some  words  he  droj)!,  to  be  her 
i.usband,  notwithstandinuj  the  ill  affection 
towarils  him  wl/rr.h  aj)peare{l  in  her  looks, 
he  asked  her^  If  she  imderstood  French? 
She  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  indeed 
she  did  perfectly  well.  He  then  asked  her 
low  loniz;  she  and  that  gentleman  (poinlinj]^ 
♦i  Willi)  had  been  married?  She  answered 
"vilh  a  deep  sii^h,  and  many  teai-s,  that  she 
was  married  indeed,  but  not  to  that  villain, 
who  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  her  mi.'sfor- 
tune.  That  appellation  raised  a  curiosity 
in  the  captain,  and  he  importuned  her  in  so 
pressinii:,  but  gentle  a  manner,  to  acquamt 
him  with  the  injuries  she  complained  of, 
that  she  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  recount 
to  him  the  whole  history  of  her  afflictions. 
This  so  moved  the  captain,  who  had  too 
little  notions  of  greatness,  and  so  incensed 
nim  against  our  hero,  that  he  resolved  to 
punish  him ;  and,  without  regard  to  the  laws 
ly^  war,  he  immediately  ordered  out  his 
shattered  boat,  and,  making  Wild  a  present 
of  half  a  dozen  biscuits  to  prolong  his  mi- 
sery, he  put  him  therein,  and  then,  commit- 
ting him  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  proceeded 
on  his  cruise. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Tkt  great  and  wonderful  behaviour  of  our  hero  in 
the  boat. 

It  13  probable,  that  a  desire  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  his  charming  captive,  or  ratlier 
conqueror,  had  no  little  share  in  promoting 
this  extraordinary  act  of  illegal  justice ;  for 
he  Frenchman  had  conceived  the  same  sort 
of  passion,  or  hunger,  which  Wild  himself 
nad  felt,  and  was  almost  as  much  resolved, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  satisfy  it.  AVe 
will  leave  him,  liowever,  at  present,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  wishes,  and  attend  our  hero 
in  his  boat ;  since  it  is  in  circumstances  of 
distress  that  true  greatness  ap])ears  most 
wonderful.  For  that  a  prince  in  the  midst 
cf  his  courtiers,  all  ready  to  compliment  liim 
with  his  favourite  character,  or  title,  and 
indeed  with  every  thing  else;  or  that  a  con- 
queror^  at  the  head  of  a  huncred  thousand 
sien,  al.  prepared  to  execute  his  wi/1,  how 
ambiti^tis,  wanton,  or  crue.  soever,  should, 
9.  the  giaiiness  of  their  pridcj  els'^ate  them- 
selves many  decrees  above  those  their  tools, 
seems  not  difllcult  to  be  imagined,  or  indeed 
Recounted  for.  But  tliat  a  man  in  chains, 
m  prison,  nay,  in  the  vilest  dungeon,  should, 
with  persevering  pride  and  obstinate  dignity, 

disc.  7er  that  vast  siueriority  in   his  own 
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nature  ove.  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  t3  a 
vulgar  eye  seem  much  happier  tliaii  hlir*s:elf; 
nay,  that  he  should  discover  Heaven  and 
Providence  (whose  peculiar  care,  it  seems, 
he  is)  at  that  v<;ry  lime  at  work  l()r  him; 
this  is  among  tie  arcana  of  greatness,  to 
be  perfectly  understood  only  by  an  adept  iu 
that  science. 

What  coidd  be  imagined  more  Ki^serable 
than  the  situation  of  our  liero  at  this  season, 
floating  in  a  little  boat,  on  the  open  seas, 
without  oar,  without  sail,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  wave  to  overwhelm  him?  Nay, 
this  was  indeed  the  fair  side  of  his  fortuj?e, 
as  it  was  a  much  more  eligible  fate  than 
that  alternative  which  threatened  him  -with 
almost  unavoidable  certainty,  viz.  starvint; 
with  hunger,  the  sure  consequence  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  calm. 

Our  hero,  finding  himselfin  this  condition, 
began  to  ejaculate  a  round  of  blasphemies, 
which  the  reader,  without  being  over-pious, 
might  be  offended  at  seeing  repeated.  He 
then  accused  the  whole  female  sex,  and  the 
passion  of  love,  (as  he  ca'..ed  it,)  particularly 
that  which  he  bore  to  Mrs.  Heartfree,  as 
the  unhappy  occasion  of  las  present  suffer 
ings.  At  length,  finding  himself  descendix^ 
too  much  into  the  language  of  meanness  ?aq 
complaint,  he  stopped  short,  and  soon  ater 

broke  forth  as  follows :  '  D n  it,  a  man 

can  die  but  once ;  Avhat  signifies  it  ?  Every 
man  must  die,  and  when  it  is  over,  it  is  over> 
I  never  was  afraid  of  any  thing  yet,  nor  I 

won't  begin  now  ;  no,  d n  me,  won't  I. 

What  signifies  fear  ?     1  shall  die  wlietfier  I 

am  afraid  or  no.  Who's  afraid,  then,  d n 

me  ?'  At  which  words,  he  looked  extremely 
fierce  :  but  recollecting  that  no  one  was 
present  to  see  him,  he  relaxed  a  little  the 
terror  of  his  countenance,  and  pausing  a 
while,  repeated  the  word  d n  !  '  Sup- 
pose I  should  be  d — ned  at  last,'  cries  he, 
'  when  I  never  thought  a  syllable  of  the 
matter!  I  have  ofter  laughed  and  made  ? 
jest  about  it,  and  yet  it  may  be  so,  for  any 
thing  which  I  know  to  the  contrary.  If 
there  should  be  another  wrrld,  it  will  go 
hard  with  me,  that  is  certain,  i  shall  never 
escape  for  what  I  have  done  to  Heartfree. 
The  devil  must  have  me  for  tliat,  undoubt- 
edly. The  devil !  Pshaw!  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  to  be  frightened  at  him  neither.  No, 
no ;  when  a  man's  dead,  there's  an  end  of 
him.  1  -wish  1  was  certainly  satisfied  of  it, 
tViough  ;  fcr  there  are  some  men  of  iearnmg, 
as  I  have  heard,  of  a  different  opinion.  It 
is  but  a  bad  chance,  methinks,  I  stand.  If 
there  be  no  other  world,  why  I  shall  Dc  m  no 
worse  condition  than  a  block  or  a  stone: 

but  if  there  should, d n  mc,  I  wili 

think  no  longer  about  it.  Let  a  pack  ot 
cowardly  rascals  be  afraid  of  death  ;  I  dare 
look  him  in  the  face.  But  shall  I  stay  and 
be  starved  ? — No,  I  will  eat  up  the  b  3CU't« 
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!h«  French  son  of  a  whore  bestowed  on  me, 
Bittd  then  .eap  into  the  sea  for  drink,  since 
tlie  unconscionable  dog  hath  not  allowed  nie 
a  single  dram.'  Having  thus  said,  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  put  his  purpose  in 
execution  ;  and,  as  his  resolution  never  failed 
liim,  he  had  no  sooner  despatched  the  small 
quantity  of  provision  which  his  enemy  had, 
witii  no  vast  liberality,  presented  him,  than 
he  cast  himself  headlonir  into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  strange  and  yet  natural  escape  of  our  hero. 

Our  hero  having  with  wonderful  resoki- 
tion  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  as  we 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter, 
■was  miraculously  within  two  minutes  after 
replaced  in  liis  boat ;  and  this  without  the 
assistance  of  a  dolphin  or  seahorse,  or  any 
other  fish  or  animal,  who  are  always  as 
ready  at  hand  when  a  poet  or  historian 
pleases  to  call  for  them  to  carry  a  hero 
through  the  sea,  as  any  chairman  at  a  coffee- 
liouse  door  near  St.  James's,  to  convey  a 
beau  over  a  street,  and  preserve  his  white 
stockings.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  choose 
to  have  any  recourse  to  miracles,  from  tne 
strict  observance  we  pay  to  that  rule  cf 
Horace, 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

The  meaning  of  which  is.  Do  not  bring  in 
a  supernatural  agent  when  you  can  do 
without  him ;  and  indeed,  we  are  much 
deeper  read  in  natural  than  supernatural 
causes.  We  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  event  from 
the  lb  -fier  of  these  ;  and  in  doing  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  disclose  some  profound 
secrets  to  our  reader,  extremely  well  worth 
his  knowing,  and  which  may  serve  him  to 
account  for  many  occurrences  of  the  phas- 
nomenous  kind  which  have  ormerly  ap- 
peared in  this  our  hemisphere. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  the  great  Alma 
2»later,  Nature,  is  of  all  other  females  the 
most  obstmale,  and  tenacious  of  her  pur- 
Dose.     So  true  is  that  observation, 

Naturam  expellas  furca  licet,  usque  recurret. 

Which  I  need  not  render  in  English,  it  being 
to  be  found  in  a  book  which  most  fine  gen- 
tlemen are  forced  to  read.  Whatever  na- 
ture, therefore,  purposes  to  herself,  she 
never  suffers  anv  reason,  design,  or  accident 
to  fnistrate.  ^iowJ  though  it  may  seem  to 
a  shallow  observer,  that  some  persons  were 
designed  by  nature  for  no  use  or  purpose 
whatever;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  is 
.x>rn  into  the  world  without  his  particular 
Jiotment ;  viz.  some  to  be  kings,  some 
state'^men,  some  ambassadors,  some  bishops, 
ifome  generals,  and  sc  on.  Of  these  there 
b^  two  kinds;  tnose  ^  whom  nature  is  so 
gtnerous  to  g/ve  some  'ndowment,  qualify- 


ing them  for  the  parts  nhe  intends  theni 
afterwards  to  act  on  the  sta^e ;  and  thoa* 
whom  she  uses  as  instances  ol  her  unlimited 
power,  and  for  whose  i)rciernient  to  such 
and  such  stations,  Solomon  himself  could 
have  invented  no  other  reason  than  that  na- 
ture designed  them  so.  These  latter,  some 
great  philosophers  have,  to  show  them  to  he 
the  favourites  of  nature,  distinguished  by 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Naturixs. 
Indeed,  the  true  reason  of  the  general  igno- 
rance of  mankind  on  this  head  seems  to  be 
this ;  That  as  nature  chooses  to  execute 
these  her  purposes  by  certain  second  causes, 
and  as  many  of  these  second  causes  seem  so 
totally  foreign  to  her  design,  the  wit  of  man, 
which,  like  his  eye,  sees  best  directly  for- 
ward, and  very  little  and  imperfectly  what 
is  oblique,  is  not  able  to  discern  ihe  end  by 
the  means.  Thus,how  a  handsome  wife  or 
daughter  should  contribute  to  execute  her 
original  designation  of  a  general :  or  how 
flatter}'-,  or  half  a  dozen  houses  in  a  bf>- 
rough-town,  should  denote  a  judge,  or  a 
bishop,  he  is  not  capable  of  comprehending. 
And,  indeed,  we  ourselves,  wise  as  we  are, 
are  forced  to  reason  ab  effectu,  and  if  we 
had  been  asked  Avhat  nature  had  intended 
such  men  for,  before  slie  herself  had  by  the 

we  nngnc  sometimes  have  been  pikzz.c^i  j 
declare  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed,  thax  a 
first  sight,  and  to  a  mind  uninspired,  a  man 
of  vast  natural  capacity  and  much  acquired 
knowledge  may  seem  by  nature  designed 
for  power  and  honour,  rather  than  one  re- 
markable only  for  the  want  of  these,  and 
indeed  all  other  qualifications  ;  whereas 
daily  experience  convinces  us  of  the  con- 
trary, and  drives  us  as  it  were  into  the 
op'iiion  I  have  here  disclosed. 

Now,  natiH'e,  having  orifrinallv  intended 
our  Great  Man  lor  the  final  exaltation, 
which,  as  it  is  the  most  proper  and  becoming 
end  of  all  great  men,  il  were  heartily  to  be 
wished  they  might  all  arrive  at;  would  by 
no  means  be  diverted  from  her  purpose. 
She  therefore  no  sooner  spied  him  in  the 
water,  than  she  softly  whispered  in  his  ear 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  boat ;  which 
call  he  immediately  obeyed,  and  being  a 
good  swimmer,  and  it  being  a  perfect  calm, 
with  great  facility  accomplished  it. 

Thus  we  think  this  passage  in  our  history, 
at  first  so  greatly  surprising,  is  very  natu 
rally  accounted  for ;  and  our  relation  res- 
cued from  the  prodigious,  which,  though  it 
often  occuis  in  biography,  is  not  to  be  en 
couraged  nor  much  commended  on  any  oc- 
casion, unless  v%iien  absojutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  history's  being  at  an  end.     Se 
condly,  we  hope  our  hero  is  justified  from 
that  imputation  of  want  of  resolution,  which 
must  have  been  fatal  to  the  greatness  of  hii 
character. 
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CHAFTER  XIII. 

Thi  conclusion  of  the   boat  adventxire,  and  the  end 
of  the  second  booh: 

Our  liero  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  the  night,  and  the  next  day,  in  a 
condition  not  niiicii  to  be  envied  by  any  pas- 
sion of  the  liiunan  mind,  unless  by  ambition ; 
which,  provided  it  can  only  entertain  itself 
with  the  most  distant  music  of  fame's  trum- 
pet, can  disdain  all  the  pleastircs  of  the  sen- 
sualist, and  those  more  solemn,  though 
quieter  comforts,  which  a  good  conscience 
suggests  to  a  christian  philosopher. 

He  spent  his  time  in  contemplation,  that 
is  to  say,  in  blaspheming,  cursing,  and  some- 
times singing  and  whistling.  At  last,  when 
cold  and  hunger  had  almost  subdued  his  na- 
tive fierceness,  it  being  a  good  deal  past 
midnight,  and  extremely  dark,  he  thought 
he  beheld  a  light  at  a  distance,  which  the 
cloudiness  of  the  sky  prevented  his  mistaking 
for  a  star :  This  light,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  approach  him,  at  least  it  approached 
by  such  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it  gave 
him  very  little  comfort,  and  at  length  totally 
orsook  him.  He  then  renewed  his  contem- 
plation as  before,  in  which  he  continued  till 
the  day  be^an  to  break:  when,  to  his  inex- 
pressible delight,  he  beheld  a  sail  at  a  very 
little  distance,  and  which  luckil}'-  seemed  to 
be  making  towards  him.  He  was  likeAvise 
Boon  espied  by  those  in  the  vessel,  who 
wanted  no  signals  to  inform  them  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  as  it  was  almost  a  calm,  and  their 
course  lay  within  five  hundred  yards  of  him, 
hey  hoisted  out  their  boat,  and  fetched  him 
aboayd. 

The  captain  of  this  ship  was  a  French- 
man ;  she  was  laden  with  deals  from  Nor- 
way, and  had  been  extremely  shattered  in 
the  late  storm.  This  captain  was  of  that 
kind  of  men,  who  are  actuated  by  a  general 
humanity,  and  whose  compassion  can  be 
raised  by  the  distress  of  a  fellow-creature, 
though  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  quar- 
relled with  a  monarch  of  their  own.  He, 
therefore,  commiserating  the  circumstances 
of  Wild,  who  had  dressed  up  a  story  proper 
to  impose  on  such  a  silly  lellow,  told  him, 
that,  as  himself  well  knew,  he  must  be  a 
prisoner  on  his  arrival  in  France,  but  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  procure  his  redemp- 
tion ;  for  'which  our  hero  greatly  thanked 
him.  But  as  they  were  making  very  slow 
sail,  (for  they  had  lost  their  mainmast  in  the 
«torm,)  Wild  saw  a  little  vessel  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  being  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
English  shore,  which,  on  inquiry,  he  was 
informed  was  probably  an  English  fishing 
boat.  And  it  being  then  perfectly  calm,  he 
proposed,  tha^;  if  they  would  accommodate 


Inm  with  a  pair  of  sculierK,  he  could  ^l 
within  reach  of  the  boat,  at  least  near 
enoui^h  to  make  signals  to  her;  and  he  pre- 
ferred any  risk  to  the  certain  fate  of  being  a 
prisoner.  As  his  courage  was  somewhar 
restored  by  the  provisions  (especially  brandy) 
with  which  the  Frenchman  liad  suppliead 
him,  he  was  so  earnest  in  his  entreaties,  tha. 
the  captain,  afier  many  persuasions,  at 
length  comj)lied  ;  ana  he  was  furnished  with, 
scullers,  and  with  some  bread,  pork,  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy.  Then  taking  leave  of  his 
preservers,  he  again  betook  liimself  to  his 
boat,  and  rowed  so  heartily,  that  he  soon 
came  within  the  sight  of  the  fisherman,  who 
immediately  made  towards  him,  and  took 
him  aboard. 

No  sooner  was  Wild  got  safe  on  board  the 
fisherman,  than  he  begged  him  to  make  the 
utmost  speed  into  Deal ;  for  that  the  vessel, 
which  was  still  in  sight,  was  a  distressed 
Frenchman,  bound  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
might  easily  be  made  a  prize,  if  there  was 
any  ship  ready  to  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  Su 
nobly  and  greatly  did  our  hero  neglect  ali 
obligations  conierred  on  him  by  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  that  lie  would  have  contri- 
buted all  he  could  to  the  taking  his  benefac- 
tor, to  whom  he  owed  both  his  life  and  his 
liberty. 

Tlie  fisherman  took  his  advice,  and  soo/i 
arrived  at  Deal,  where  the  leader  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  as  much  conce-ned  as  Wild 
was,  that  there  was  not  a  single  ship  pre- 
pared to  go  on  the  expedition. 

Our  hero  now  saw  himself  once  more  safe 
on  terra  firma  ;  but  unluckily  at  some  dis- 
tance from  that  city  were  men  of  ingenuity 
can  most  easily  supply  their  wants  without 
the  assistance  of  money,  or  rather  can  mo^ii 
easily  procure  money  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants.  However,  as  his  talents  were  su- 
perior to  every  difficulty,  he  framed  so  dex- 
terous an  account  of  his  being  a  merchant, 
having  been  taken  and  plundered  by  tiie 
enemy,  and  of  his  great  effects  in  London, 
that  he  Avas  not  only  heartily  regaled  by  trie 
fisherman  at  his  house  ;  but  made  so  hand- 
some a  booty  by  way  of  borrowing,  a  me- 
thod of  taking  which  we  hav'e  before  men- 
tioned to  have  his  approbation,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  provide  himself  with  a  place  in 
the  stage  coach  ;  which  (as  God  permitted 
it  to  perform  the  journey)  brought  him,  at  the 
appointed  time,  to  an  inn  in  the  metropolis. 

And  now,  reader,  as  thou  canst  be  in  no 
suspense  for  the  fate  of  our  great  man,  since 
we  have  returned  him  safe  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  glory,  we  will  a  little  look  back 
on  the  lortunes  of  Mr.  Heart  free,  whom  we 
left  in  no  very  pleasant  situatioa;  but  of  this 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  book. 
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BOOK   III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TJu  lo\c  and  pitiful  behaviour  of  Ileartfree ;  and 
the  foolish  conduct  of  his  apprentice. 

His  misfortunes  did  not  entirely  prevent 
Heartfree  from  closing  liis  eyes.  On  tlie 
rontrary,  he  slept  several  hours  the  first 
night  of  his  confinement.  However,  he 
perhaps  paid  too  severely  dear  both  for  his 
repose,  and  for  a  sweet  dream  which  ac- 
companied it,  and  represented  his  httle  fa- 
mily in  one  of  those  tender  scenes,  which 
had  frequently  passed  in  the  days  of  his 
happiness  and  prosperity,  when  the  provi- 
sion they  were  making  lor  the  future  for- 
tunes of  their  children  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  topics  of  discourse,  with 
which  he  and  his  wife  entertained  them- 
selves. The  pleasantness  of  this  vision, 
therefore,  served  only,  on  his  awaking,  to 
set  forth  his  present  misery  with  additional 
horror,  and  to  heighten  the  dreadful  ideas 
which  now  crowded  on  his  mind. 

He  had  spent  a  considerable  time  after 
nis  firot  rising  from  the  bed  on  which  he  had, 
witKviut  undressing,  thrown  liimself,  and 
now  began  to  wonder  at  Mrs.  Heartfree's 
.ong  absence ;  but  as  the  mind  is  desirous 
(and  perhaps  wisely  too)  to  comfort  itself 
with  drawing  the  most  flattering  conclu- 
sions from  all  events ;  so  he  hoped  the 
longer  her  stay  was,  the  more  certain  was 
his  deliverance.  At  length  his  impatience 
prevailed,  and  he  was  just  going  to  despatch 
a  messenger  to  his  own  house,  when  his  ap- 
prentice came  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and,  on 
his  inquiry,  informed  him,  that  his  wife  had 
departed  in  company  with  Mr.  Wild  many 
hours  before,  and  had  carried  all  his  most 
valuable  effects  with  her;  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  had  herself  positively 
acquainted  him  she  had  her  husband's  ex- 
press orders  for  so  doing,  and  that  she  was 
gone  to  Holland. 

r  is  the  observation  of  m.any  wise  men, 
who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man soul  with  more  attention  than  our 
young  physicians  generally  bestow  on  that 
of  the  body,  that  great  and  violent  surprise 
nath  a  different  effect  from  that  which  is 
wrought  in  a  good  housewife,  by  perceiving 
any  disorders  in  her  kitchen  ;  who,  on  such 
occ£sions,  commonly  spreads  the  disorder, 
not  only  o^er  her  whole  family,  but  over  the 
whole  Leigh bourhooJ.  Now,  these  great 
nalamities,  especially  when  sudden,  tend  to 
Htl^e  and  deaden  a'\  the  faculties,  instead  oi" 
rousing  them ;  and  accordingly  Herodotus 
Lclls  us  a  story  of  CriEsus,  king  orLydia,  who, 


on  beholding  liis  servants  and  courtiers  "^4 

captive,  wept  bitterly ;  bu.\  when  he  saw  h.fl 
wife  and  children  in  that  condition,  stocd 
stupid  and  motionless ;  so  stood  poor  Heart 
free  on  this  relation  of  Ins  apprentice,  no- 
thing moving  but  his  colour,  which  entire  y 
forsook  his  countenance. 

The  apprentice,  who  had  not  in  the  least 
doubted  the  veracity  of  his  mistress,  per- 
ceiving the  surprise  which  too  visibly  ap- 
peared in  his  master,  became  speechless  hke- 
wise,  and  both  remained  silent  some  minutes 
gazing  with  astonishment  and  horror  at  each 
other.  At  last,  Heartiree  cried  out  in  an 
agony:  'My  wife  deserted  me  in  my  mis 
fortunes!' — 'Heaven  forbid,  sir,'  answered 
the  other.  '  And  what  is  become  of  my  poor 
children?'  replied  Heartfree.  '  Thev  are  at 
home,  sir,'  said  the  apprentice,  'lleaven 
be  praised !  she  hath  forsaken  them  too,' 
cries  Heartfree!  'Fetch  themliither  this 
instant.  Go,  my  dear  Jack,  bring  liither  my 
little  all,  which  remains  now ;  fly,  child,  il 
thou  dost  not  intend  likeivise  to  Ibrsake  me 
in  my  afflictions.'  The  youth  answered,  he 
would  die  sooner  than  entertain  such  </ 
thought,  and  begging  fiis  master  to  be  com 
forted,  instantly  obeyed  his  orders. 

Heartfree,  the  moment  the  young  man 
was  departed,  threw  liimself  on  his  bed  in 
an  agony  of  despair :  but  recollecting  him- 
self, after  he  had  vented  the  first  sallies  of 
his  passion,  he  began  to  question  the  infi- 
delity of  his  w^ife,  as  a  matter  impossible. 
He  ran  over  in  his  thoughts  tlie  uninter- 
rupted tenderness  which  she  had  always 
shown  him,  and,  for  a  minute,  blamed  the 
rashness  of  his  belief  against  her;  till  the 
many  circumstances  of  her  having  lef\  him 
so  long,  and  neither  writ  nor  sent  to  him 
since  her  departure  with  all  liis  eflects  and 
with  Wild,  of  whom  he  was  not  before  with- 
out suspicion ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  her 
false  pretence  to  his  commands,  entirely 
turned  the  scale,  and  convinced  him  of  her 
dislovalty. 

While  he  v/asin  these  agitations  of  mind, 
the  good  apprentice,  who  had  used  the 
utmost  expedition,  brought  his  children  to 
him.  He  embraced  them  with  the  most 
passionate  fondness,  and  imprinted  number- 
less kisses  on  t'neir  little  lips.  The  httle  girl 
flew  to  him  with  almost  as  much  eagerness 
as  he  himself  expressed  at  her  sight,  and 
cried  out,  '  O  papa,  why  did  you  not  come 
home  to  poor  mamma  all  this  while;  I  thought 
you  would  not  liave  left  your  little  Nancy  so 
After  Y.'hich  he  asked  her  for  her 
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mother,  and  was  told  she  had  kissed  there 
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^oLh  in  the  mornin*^,  and  cried  very  much 
Ii»r  his  ahsence.  All  which  hrought,  a  flood 
ol"  tears  into  the  eyes  of  this  weak,  silly  man, 
who  had  not  i2;reataess  sulliciciit  toconcjuer 
these  low  etlijrts  ol" tenderness  and  humanity. 
He  thsn  proceeded  to  incjuire  of  the  maid 
servanl;,  who  acquainted  him,  that  she  knew 
nc  more  than  that  her  mistress  had  taken 
leave  of  her  children  in  the  morning,  with 
many  tears  and  kisses,  and  had  reeonnnend- 
ed  thcni  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  her 
care:  she  said,  she  had  promised  /aithfully 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  would,  while  they 
were  entrusted  to  her,  fulfil  her  j)romise. 
For  which  profession  Heartfrec  ex])ressed 
much  gratitude  to  her  ;  and  after  induli^ing 
iiimselt  with  some  little  fondnesses,  which 
we  shall  not  relate,  he  delivered  his  children 
into  the  good  woman's  hands,  and  dismissed 
her. 


CHAPTER  II. 

^  sdiioqvy  of  Hearlfre.e's  full   of  loxo  and  base 
ideas^  wilhoHt  a  syllable  0/ greatness. 

Being  now  alone,  he  sat  some  short  time 
silent,  and  then  burst  forth  into  the  following 
soliloquy: 

'  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  abandon  my- 
self to  a  dispirited  despair,  or  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  Almighty  ?  Surely  both  are  unwor- 
thy of  a  wise  man  ;  for  what  can  be  more 
vain  than  Aveakly  to  lament  my  fortune,  if 
irretrievable,  or,  if  hope  remains,  to  offend 
that  Being,  who  can  most  strongly  support 
it:  but  are  my  passions  then  voluntary? 
Am  I  so  absolutely  their  master,  that  I  can 
resolve  with  myself,  so  far  only  will  I  grieve  ! 
Certainly,  no.  Reason,  however  we  flatter 
ourselves,  hath  not  such  despotic  empire  in 
our  minds,  that  it  can,  with  imperial  voice, 
hush  all  our  sorrow  in  a  moment.  Where 
then  is  its  use  ?  For  either  it  is  an  empty 
sound,  and  we  are  deceived  in  thinking  we 
have  reason,  or  it  is  given  us  to  some  end, 
and  hath  a  part  assigned  it  by  the  all-wise 
Creator.  Why,  what  can  its  office  be, 
other  than  justly  to  weigh  the  worth  of  all 
things,  and  to  direct  us  to  that  perfection  of 
human  wisdom,  which  proportions  our  es- 
teem of  ever}  ")bject  by  its  real  merit,  and 
prevents  us  fro\n  over  or  undervaluing  vv'hat- 
ever  we  hoj)e  for,  we  enjoy,  or  v/e  lose.  It 
doth  not  foolishly  say  to  us,  be  notglad  or  be 
not  sorry,  which  would  be  as  vain  and  idle,  as 
lo  bid  the  purling  river  cease  to  run,  or  the 
raging  wind  to  blow.  It  prevents  us  only 
from  exulting,  like  children,  when  we  re- 
ceive a  toy,  or  from  lamenting  when  we 
are  deprived  of  it.  Suppose  then  I  have 
lost  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  my 
ex|x;ctation  of  future  pleasure  and  profit  is 
ior  ever  disappointed  ;  what  relief  can  my 
reason  afford  ?     What,  unless  it  can  show , 


me  I  iiad  fixed  my  afTections  on  a  toy  ;  tha 
what  I   desired   was  not,  by    a  wise  man, 
eagerly  to  he  atil'cted,  nor  its  loss  vioientl>r 
deplored;  for  there  ari  toys  adapted  to  all 
ages,   from   the  rattle  to  the  throne ;  and 
perhaps  the  value  of  all  is?  equal   to  their 
several  possessors;  f()r  if  tne  rattle  pleases 
the  ear  of  the  infant,  what  can  the  flattery 
of  sycoj)hants  give  more  to  the  prince.    The 
latter  as  is  far  fiom  examining  into  the  reality 
and  source  of  his  pleasure,  as  the  lijrmer; 
for  if  both  did,  they  must  both  equally  de- 
spisp  it.     And  surely,  if  we  consider  them 
seriously,  and  compare  them  together,  wc 
shall  be  forced  to  conclude  all  those  pornj>3 
and  pleasures,  of  which  men  are  so  fond, 
and  which,  through  so  much  danger  and 
difficulty,    with  such  violence   and  villany 
they  pursue,  to  he  as  worthless  trifl{;s  ah 
any  ex[)osed  to  sale  in  a  toy-shop. — I  have 
often   noted   my   little   girl   viewing,  with 
eager  eyes,  a  jointed  baby;  I  have  marked 
the  pains  and  solicitations  she  hath  used, 
till  I  have  been  prevailed  on  to  indulixe  her 
with  it.     At  her  first  obtaining  it,  what  joy 
hath    sparkled  in   her  countenance!  with 
what  raptures  hath  she  taken  possession ; 
but  how  little  satisfaction  hath  she  found  in 
it !     What  pains  to  work  out  her  amuse- 
ment from  it !     Its  dress  must  be   varied; 
the  tinsel  ornaments  which  first  caught  her 
eyes,  produce  no  longer  pleasure ;  she  en 
deavoursto  make  it  stand  and  walk  in  vain, 
and  is  constrained  herself  to  sui)p!y  it  with 
conversation.     In  a  day's  time  it  is  thrown 
by  and  neglected,  and  some  less  costly  to 
preferred  to  it.     How  like  the  situation  at 
this  child  is  that  of  every  man !     What  diffi 
culties  in  the  pursuit  of  Ids  desires  !     What 
inanity  in  the  possession  of  most,  and  satiety 
in  those  which  seem  more  real  and  substan- 
tial!     The  delights   of  most  men   are   as 
childish  and  as  superficial  as  that  of  my  lit 
tie  girl ;  a  feather  or  a  fiddle  are  th.cir  pur- 
suits and  their  pleasures  through  life,  even 
to  their  ripest  years,  if  suf-h  mcji  may  be 
said  to  attain  any  ripeness  at  all.     But  let 
us  survev  those  whose  understandings  are 
of  a  more  elevated   and   refined   temper: 
How  empty  do  they  soon  find  the  world  of 
enjoyments  worth  their  desire  of  attaining! 
How  soon  do  they  retreat  to  solitude  and 
contemplation,  to  gardening  and  planting, 
and   such   rural  amusements,  where  their 
trees  and  they  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sun  in 
common,  and  both  vegetate  with  very  litt*** 
difference  between  them. 

'  But  suppose  ('which  neither  truth  noi 
wisdom  will  allow)  we  could  admit  some 
thing  more  valuable  and  substantial  in  these 
blessings,  would  not  theuncertainty  of  their 
possession  be  alone  sufficient  to  lower  their 
price.**  How  mean  a  tenure  is  that  at  the 
will  of  fortune,  which  cjjauce,  iraui.  ana 
rapine  are  every  day  so  iikdy  to  deprive  u? 
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of,  and  oRea  the  more  likely  by  liow  much 
the  greater  worth  our  possessions  are  of! 
Is  it  not  to  'jlace  our  afJections  o.'.i  a  bubble 
in  the  water,  or  on  a  picture  in  the  clouds? 
What  madman  would  build  a  fine  jiouse,  or 
iVame  a  beau tilul  garden  on  land  in  which 
he  held  so  uncertain  an  interest  ?  But  again, 
was  all  tlis  less  undeniable,  did  fortune,  the 
lady  of  our  manor,  lease  to  us  for  our  lives  ; 
of  how  little  consideration  must  even  this 
term  appear?  For  admitting  that  these 
{)leasures  were  not  liable  to  be  torn  from  us, 
lu)w  certainly  must  we  be  torn  from  tluern  1 
Perhaps  to-morrow — nay,  or  even  sooner : 
tor  as  the  excellent  poet  says, 

'■Where  is  to-morrow? In  the  other  world. 

To  thousands  this  is  truoj  and  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none." 

But  if  I  have  no  further  hope  in  this  world, 
can  I  have  none  beyond  it?  Surely  those 
laborious  writers,  who  have  taken  such  in- 
finite pains  to  destroy  or  weaken  all  the 
proofs  of  futurity,  have  not  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  exclude  us  from  liope.  That  active 
principle  in  man  which  with  such  boldness 
pushes  us  on  through  every  labour  and  dif- 
ficulty, to  attain  the  most  distant  and  most 
improbable  event  in  this  world,  will  not 
sure.y  deny  us  a  little  flattering  prospect  of 
tiiose  beautiful  mansions,  which,  if  they 
ew.ild  be  thought  chimerical,  must  be  al- 
-3wed  the  loveliest  which  can  entertain  the 
Gje  of  man ;  and  to  which  the  road,  if  we 
^iuderstand  it  rightly,  appears  to  have  so 
i'ew  thorns  and  briars  in  it,  and  to  require 
iio  I'ltte  labour  and  fatigue  from  those  who 
shall  pass  through  it,  that  its  ways  are  truly 
said  to  be  Avays  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its 
paths  to  be  those  of  peace.  If  the  proofs  of 
Christianity  be  as  strong  as  I  imagine  them, 
surely  enough  may  be  deduced  from  that 
ground  onty,  to  comfort  and  support  the 
most  miserable  man  in  his  afflictions.  And 
this  I  think  my  reason  tells  me,  that  if  the 
professors  and  propagators  of  infidelity  are 
in  the  right,  the  losses  which  death  brings  to 
the  virtuous  are  not  worth  their  lamenting; 
but  if  these  are,  as  certainly  they  seem,  in 
the  wrong,  the  blessings  it  procures  them 
are  nots\itticiently  to  be  coveted  and  re- 
joiced at. 

'  On  my  own  account,  then,  I  have  no 
cause  for  sorrow,  but  on  my  children's  ! — 
Why,  the  same  Being  to  whose  goodness  and 
power  I  entrust  my  own  happiness,  is  like- 
wise as  able  and  as  willing  to  procure  theirs. 
Nor  matters  it  what  state  of  life  is  allotted 
for  them,  whether  it  be  their  fate  to  procure 
bread  with  their  own  labour,  or  to  eat  it  at 
the  sweat  of  others.  Perhaps,  if  we  con- 
sider the  case  with  proper  attention,  or  re- 
solve it  with  due  sincerity,  the  former  i« 
much  the  sweeter.  The  liind  may  be  more 
nappy  than  the  lord ;  for  his  desires  are 
fewer,  and  those  such  as  are  attended  with 


more  hope  and  less  fear.     I  will  do  my  vt- 

most  to  lay  the  foundations  of  my  children'* 
happiness;  I  will  carefully  avoid  educating 
them  in  a  station  sujMjrior  to  their  fortune 
and  for  the  event  trust  to  that  Being,  in 
whom  whoever  rightly  confides,  nmsi  Ix? 
superior  to  all  worldly  sorrows.' 

In  this  low  manner,  did  thii;  poor  wretch 
proceed  to  argue,  till  he  liad  worked  himsell 
up  into  an  enthusiasm,  which  by  degrees 
soon  became  invulnerable  to  every  iiuman 
attack;  so  that  when  Mr.  Snap  acquainted 
him  with  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  that  he 
must  carry  him  to  Newgate,  he  received  thj 
message  as  Socrates  did  the  news  of  ti  i 
sliip's  arrival,  and  that  he  was  to  prepare 
for  death. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Wherein   otir  hero  proceeds  in   the   rord  to 

GREATNESS. 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  reader  too 
long  Avith  these  low  characters.  He  is 
doubtless  as  impatient  as  the  audience  at 
the  theatre,  till  the  principal  figure  returns 
on  the  stage ;  we  will  therefore  indulge  hia 
inclination,  and  pursue  the  actions  of  the 
Great  Wild. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  staire-coach, 
in  which  Mr.  Wild  travelled  fromX)over,  & 
certain  young  gentleman  wdio  had  sole  an 
estate  in  Kent,  and  was  going  to  London 
to  receive  the  money. — There  was  likewise 
a  handsome  young  woman  who  had  left  her 
parents  at  Canterbury,  and  Avas  proceeding 
to  the  same  city,  in  order  (as  she  informed 
her  fellow  travellers)  to  make  her  fortune. 
With  this  girl  the  young  spark  Avas  so  much 
enamoured,  that  he  publicly  acquainted  her 
Avith  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  and  offered 
her  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  and  a  set- 
tlement, if  she  AA'Ould  consent  to  return  with 
him  into  the  country,  where  she  AA^ould  be 
at  a  safe  distance  fVom  her  relations.  Whe- 
ther she  accepted  this  proposal  or  no,  we  are 
not  able  Avith  any  tolerable  certainty  to  de- 
liver :  but  Wild,  the  moment  he  heard  oJ 
his  money,  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind 
bv  Avhat  means  lie  might  become  master  ol 
it.  He  entered  into  a  long  harangue  about 
the  methods  of  carrying  money  safely  on 
the  road,  and  said, '  He  had  at  that  time  tAVO 
bank  bills  of  a  hundred  pounds  each,  sewed 
in  his  coat ;  Avhich,  added  h  ^  is  so  safe  a 
Avay,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  I  should  be 
in  anv  danirer  of  beinc:  robbed  bv  the  mosi 
cunninfT  highAA'avman. 

The  young  gentleman,  aa'Iio  AA'as  no  de- 
scendant of  Solomon,  or,  if  he  Avas,  did  noi, 
any  more  than  some  other  descendants  oi 
wise  men,  inherit  the  Avisdom  of  his  ances- 
tor, greatly  approA-ed  Wild's  ingeauiiy,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  information,  declared 
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he  would  follow  his  example  when  lie  re- 
turned inl«>  the  country:  l)y  wiiich  nieaiis 
he  i)ro|)ose<l  to  save  the  j)remumi  comiuoiily 
taken  lor  the  remittance.  Wild  had  then 
.'^^  more  to  do  hut  to  inform  iiimself  riirhtly 
ol  lilt  iia:e  of  tiie  f^oniieman's  journey, 
which  he  did  wilh  great  certainty,  belbre 
they  separated. 

At  his  arrival  in  town,  he  fixed  on  two 
whom  lie  regarded  as  the  most  resolute  of 
his  gang  for  this  enterprise ;  and  accord- 
ingly having  summoned  the  ])rincii)al,  or 
most  desperate,  as  he  imagined  him,  of  these 
two,  for  lie  never  chose  to  communicate  in 
the  presence  of  more  than  one,)  he  proposed 
to  him  the  robbing  and  murdering  this  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Marybone  (for  that  was  the  gentle- 
man's name  to  whom  he  applied)  readily 
agreed  to  the  robbery;  but  he  hesitated  at 
tJie  murder.  He  said,  as  to  robbery,  he 
nad,  on  much  weighing  and  considering  the 
matter,  very  well  reconciled  his  conscience 
to  it ;  for  though  that  noble  kind  of  robbery 
which  was  executed  on  the  highway,  was 
from  the  cowardice  of  mankind  less  fre- 
quent; yet  the  baser  and  meaner  species, 
sometimes  called  cheating;,  but  more  com- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  robbery  with- 
in the  iaw,  was  in  a  manner  universal.  He 
did  not  therefore  pretend  to  the  reputation 
of  being  so  much  honester  than  other  peo- 
ple ;  but  could  by  no  means  satisfy  himself 
in  the  commission  of  murder,  which  was  a 
sin  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  and  so  im- 
mediately prosecuted  by  God's  judgment, 
that  it  never  passed  undiscovered  or  un- 
punished. 

Wild,  with  the  utmost  disdain  in  his  coun- 
tenance, answered  as  follows  :  '  Art  thou  he 
whom  I  have  selected  out  of  my  whole  gang 
for  this  glorious  undertaking,  and  dost  thou 
cant  of  God's  revenge  against  murder? 
You  have,  it  seems,  reconciled  your  con- 
science (a  pretty  word)  to  robbery  from  its 
being  so  common.  Is  it  then  the  novelty 
oi'  murder  which  deters  you.''  Do  you 
imagine  that  guns,  and  pistols,  and  swords, 
and  knives,  are  the  only  instruments  of 
death?  Look  into  the  world,  and  see  the 
numbers  whom  broken  fortunes  and  broken 
hearts  bring  untimely  to  the  grave.  To 
omit  those  glorious  heroes,  who,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  have  massacred  whole  na- 
tions ;  what  think  you  of  private  persecu- 
tion, treachery,  and  slander,  by  which  the 
very  souls  of  men  are  in  a  manner  torn 
from  their  bodies  ?  Is  it  not  more  gene- 
rous, nay,  more  good-natured,  to  send  a 
man  to  his  rest,  than,  aRer  having  plunder- 
ed him  ot  all  he  ha  li,  or  from  malice  or 
malevolence  d<?prived  him  of  his  character, 
to  punish  him  with  a  languishing  death,  or 
what  IS  worse,  a  lancruishing  life  ?  Murder, 
dierefore,  s  not  so  uncommon  as  you  weakly 


conceive  it,  tliough,  as  you  sa.d  of  rcbbery, 
that  more  noble  kind,  which  li<\s  within  tiie 
])aw  of  the  law,  may  he  so.  But  tliis  iS  the 
most  innocent  in  him  who  doth  it,  a.id  the 
most  eligible  to  him  who  is  to  suffer  it.  i3e- 
lieve  me,  lad,  the  tongue  of  a  viper  is  ie;j« 
hurtful  than  that  of  a  slanderer,  and  the 
irilded  scales  of  a  rattle-snake  less  dreadful 
than  the  purse  of  the  oppressor.  liCt  me 
therefore  hear  no  more  of  your  scruples  ; 
but  consent  to  my  proposal  without  further 
hesitation,  unless,  like  a  woman,  you  are 
afiraid  of  blooding  your  clothes,  or  like  a 
fool,  are  terrified  with  the  apprehensions  o. 
being  hanged  in  chains.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  you  had  better  be  an  honest  mar  than 
half  a  rogue.  Do  not  think  of  continuin;^ 
in  my  gang  without  abandoning  yourself 
absolutely  to  my  pleasure ;  for  no  man  shall 
ever  receive  a  favour  at  my  hands,  who 
sticks  at  any  thing,  or  is  guided  by  any 
other  law  than  that  of  my  will.' 

Wild  thus  ended  his  speech,  which  liad 
not  the  desired  effect  on  Marybone  :  he 
agreed  to  the  robbery,  but  would  not  un- 
dertake the  murder,  as  Wild  (who  feared 
that  by  Mary  bone's  demanding  to  search 
the  gentleman's  coat  he  might  hazard  sus- 
picion liimseli)  insisted.  Marybone  was 
immediately  entered  by  Wild  in  his  black- 
book,  and  was  presently  after  impeacheji 
and  executed  as  a  fellow  on  whom  his  leader 
could  not  place  sufficient  dependence  ;  thui 
falling,  as  many  rogues  do,  a  sacrifice,  nol 
to  his  roguery,  but  to  his  conscience 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  to  kick  a  young  hero,  of  wonderjui  gvud  promise, 
makes  his  first    appearance,    with  many   othet 

GREAT  MATTERS, 

Our  hero  next  applied  himself  to  another 
of  his  gang,  who  instantly  received  his  or 
ders,  and  instead  of  hesitating  at  a  single 
murder,  asked  if  he  should  blow  out  the 
brains  of  all  the  passengers,  coachman  and 
all.  But  Wild,  v/hose  moderation  we  have 
before  noted,  would  not  permit  him ;  and 
therefore  having  given  him  an  exact  de 
scription  of  the  devoted  person,  with  his 
other  necessaiy  instructions,  he  dismissed 
him,  with  the*  strictest  orders  to  avoid,  il 
possible,  doing  hurt  to  any  other  person. 

Tlie  name  of  this  youth,  who  will  iierc 
after  make  some  figure  in  this  history,  bt 
ing  the  Achates  of  our  -SLneas,  or  rathei 
the    Ha^phestion    of  our  Alexander,   was 
Fireblood.     He  had  every  qualification  to 
make  a  second-rate  great  man;  or  in  other 
words,  he  was  completely  equlp])ed  for  the 
tool  of^  a  real  or  first-rate  great  man.  Wf 
shall  therefore  (which  is  the  prooerest  way 
of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  greatness)  dc 
scribe  him  neg?tively,  and  content  ourseivfs 
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with  telling  our  reader  what  qualities  he 
had  not;  la  which  number  were  humanity, 
modesty,  and  fear,  not  one  grain  of  any  oi' 
which  was  mino-led  in  his  whole  composition. 

\^'e  will  now  leave  this  youth,  who  was 
esteemed  the  injst  promising  of  the  whole 
gang,  and  whom  Wild  often  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  prettiest  lads  he  iiad  ever  seen, 
of  which  opinion,  indeed,  were  mast  other 
people  3f  his  acquaintance,  we  Avill  -however 
leave  him  at  his  entrance  on  this  enterprise, 
and  keep  our  atteution  fixed  on  our  liero, 
whom  we  shall  observe  taking  large  strides 
towards  the  summit  of  liuman  glory. 

Wild,  immediately  at  his  return  to  town, 
went  to  pay  a  visitt  to  Miss  Lai'titia  Snap ; 
*br  he  had  that  weakness  of  suffering  him- 
self to  be  enslaved  by  women,  so  natu.rally 
incident  to  nien  of  heroic  disposition  ;  to  say 
the  truth,  it  might  more  properly  be  called 
a  slavery  to  his  ownappctite  ;  for  could  he 
nave  satisfied  that,  lie  had  not  cared  three 
farthings  for  what  had  become  of  the  little 
tyrant  for  whom  he  professed  so  violent  a 
regard..  Here  he  was  informed,  that  Mr. 
Heartfree  had  been  conveyed  to  New^gate 
the  day  belbre^  the  writ  being  tlien  return- 
able. He  was  somewliat  concerned  at  this 
news;  not  from  any  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes  of  Heartfree,  whom  he  hated 
with  such  inveteracy,  that  one  would  have 
imagined  he  had  suffered  the  same  injuries 
\\orz.  him  which  he  had  done- towards  him. 
His  concern  therefore  had  another  motive  ; 
in  lact,  he  was  uneasy  at  the  place  of  Mr. 
Heartfree's  confinement,  as  it  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  future  glory,  and  where  conse- 
quently he  should  be  frequently  obliged  to 
see  a  face  which  hatred,  and  not  shame, 
made  him  detest  the  sight  of. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  several  me- 
thods suggested  themselves  to  liim.  At 
first  he  thought  of  removing  him  out  of  the 
way  by  the  ordinary  way  ofmurder,  which 
he  doubted  not  but  Fireblood  would  be  very 
ready  to  execute;  for  that  youth  had,  at 
their  last  interview,  sworn,  JD — 71  Jtis  eyes, 
he  thought  there  was  no  better  pastime  than 
blowing  a  mmi's  hrains  out.  But  besides  the 
danger  of  this  method,  it  did  not  look  hor- 
rible nor  barbarous  enough  for  the  last  mis- 
chief which  lie  should  do  to  Heartfree. 
Considering,  therefore,  a  litde  farther  with 
himself,  he  at  length  came  to  a  resolution  to 
h3ng  him,  if  possible,  the  very  next  sessions. 

^icrr,  though  the  observation.  How  apt 
men  an  to  ha'e  those  they  injure,  or  how 
unforgiving  they  are  of  the  injuries  they  do 
themselves,  be  commor.  enough,  yet  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  reason  of 
the  strange  phenomenon,  as  it  first  aj)pears. 
Know,  tb'^rcfore,  reader,  that,  with  much 
and  severe  scrutiny,  we  have  discovered  this 
'»atred  to  be  fnmdcd  on  the  passion  of  fear, 
-si»sd  to  arise  from  an  apprehension,  that  the 


person  whom  wc  hive  oursclvct  gfe-.tiy 
injured,  will  use  all  possible  endeavours  to 
revenge  and  retaliate  the  injuries  we  have 
done  him.  An  oj)inion  so  firmly  established 
in  bad  and  great  minds,  (and  those  who  con- 
fer injuries  on  others  have  seldom  very  goo<i 
or  mean  ones,)  that  no  benevolence,  iioi 
even  beneficence,  on  the  injured  side,  cat 
eradicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  refer  all 
these  acts  of  kindness  to  imj)osHn-e  and  de- 
sign of  lulling,  their  suspicion,  till  an  oppor- 
tunity oilers  of  striking  a  surer  and  severer 
blow ;  and  thus,  while  the  good  man,  who 
hath  received  it,  hath  truly  forgotten  thr 
injury,  the  evil  mind,  whicli  did  it,  hath  it 
in  lively  and  fresh  remembrance. 

As  we  scorn  to  keep  any  discoveries  se- 
cret from  our  readers,  whose  instruction,  as 
well  as  diversion,  we  have  greatly  considered 
in  this  history,  we  have  here  digressed  some- 
Avhat,  to  communicate  the  following  short 
lesson  to  those  who  are  simple  and  well- 
inclined  :  Though  as  a  Christian  thou  art 
obliged,  and  ice  advise  thee,  to  forgive  thy 
enemy ;  never  trust  the  man  who  hath 

REASON  TO  SUSPECT  THAT  YOU  KI«OV/  HE  HATH 
INJURED  YOU. 


CHAPTER  V. 

J\Iore  and  mere  GK'E.ArNE.ss,vnparaUeled  in  histo-ii 
or  romance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  and  noble 
scheme,  which  the  vast  genius  of  Wild  had 
contrived,  the  first  necessary  step  was  tc 
regain  the  confidence  of  Heartfree.  But 
however  necessary  this  was,  it  seemed  to 
be  attended  with  such  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, that  even  our  hero  for  some  time 
despaired  of  success.  He  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  all  mankind  in  the  steadiness  of  hi? 
countenance  ;  but  this  undertaking  seemed 
to  require  more  of  that  noble  quality  than 
had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  mortal.  How- 
ever, at  last  he  resolved  to  attempt  it,  and 
from  his  success,  I  think,  we  may  fairly 
assert,  that  what  was  said  by  the  Latin  poet 
of  labour,  thati7  conquers  all  things,  is  much 
more  true  when  apphed  to  impudence. 

When  he  had  formed  his  plan,  h.e  went  to 
Newgate,  and  burst  resolut  ily  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Heartfree,  whom  he  eagerly  em- 
braced and  kissed  ;  and  then  first  arraigning/ 
his  own  rashness,  and  afterwards  lamenting 
his  unfortunate  want  of  success,  he  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  particulars  of  what  had 
happened  ;  concealing  only  that  single  inci- 
dent of  his  attack  on  the  other's  wife,  ana 
his  motive  to  the  undertakng,  which,  he 
assured  Heartfree,  was  a  desire  to  preserve 
his  etiects  from  a  statute  of  bankruptcy. 

The  frank  openness  of  this  declaration 
with  the  composure  of  countenance  wit; 
which  it  was  delivered ;  his  seeming  ony 
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its 


rutttol  hy  llic  concern  ol  his  friend's  misfor- 
tune; the  piohaltility  of  truth  att(Mi(Iiii<r  it, 
joined  to  the  hoUhiess  aiul  (h.sintcreslcd  ap- 
pearance of  tliis  visit,  tOi2;ether  vvitii  liis 
many  professions  of  immediate  service,  at  a 
time  when  he  could  not  have  the  least  visi- 
hle  motive  from  self-love  ;  and  aho\'e  ail  his 
olfering  him  mone}'",  the  last  and  surest 
token  of  iViendshi]),  rushed  with  such  iniited 
force  on  the  well-disposed  heart,  as  it  is  vul- 
•j^arly  cailed,  of  this  simple  man,  that  tiiey 
instantly  stagi^ered,  and  soon  subverted  all 
the  determination  lie  had  before  made  in 
prejudice  of  Wild  ;  who,  perceiving  the 
balance  to  be  turned  in  his  favour,  presently 
threw  in  a  hundred  imprecations  on  his  own 
n)Ily  and  ill-advised  forwardness  to  serve  his 
friend,  which  had  thus  unhappily  produced 
his  ruin  ;  he  added  as  many  curses  on  the 
count,  whom  he  vowed  to  pursue  witli  re- 
venge all  over  Europe ;  lastly,  he  cast  in 
some  grains  of  comfort,  assuring  Heartfree 
that  his  wife  was  lallcn  into  tl\e  gentlest 
hands,  that  she  would  be  carried  no  farther 
than  Dunkirk,  whence  she  might  very  easily 
be  redeemed. 

Heartfree,  to  whom  the  liglitest  presump- 
tion of  his  wife's  fidelity  would  have  been 
more  delicious  than  the  absolute  restoration 
of  all  his  jewels,  and  who,  indeed,  had  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  been  brought  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  incon- 
stancy, immediately  abandoned  all  distrust 
of  both  her  and  his  friend,  whose  sincerity 
(luckily  for  Wild's  purpose)  seemed  to  him 
to  depend  en  the  same  evidence.  He  then 
embraced  our  hero,  who  had  in  his  counte- 
nance all  the  symptoms  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern, and  begged  him  to  be  comforted ; 
saying,  that  the  intentions,  rather  than  the 
actions  of  men,  conferred  obligations  ;  that 
as  to  the  event  of  human  afiiiirs,  it  was 
governed  either  by  chance  or  some  superior 
agent ;  that  friendship  was  concerned  only 
in  the  direction  of  our  designs;  and  sup- 
pose these  failed  of  success,  or  produced  an 
event  never  so  contrary  to  their  aim,  the 
merit  of  a  good  intention  was  not  in  the 
least  lessened,  but  was  rather  entitled  to 
compassion. 

Heartfree  however  was  soon  curious 
enough  to  inquire  how  Wild  had  escaped 
the  captivity  which  his  wife  then  suffered. 
Here  likewise  he  recounted  the  whole  truth, 
omitting  only  the  motive  to  the  French 
captain's  cruelty,  for  which  he  assigned  a 
very  different  reason,  namely,  his  attempt 
to  secure  Heartfree's  jewels.  Wild  indeed 
sdwa/s  kept  as  much  truth  as  was  possible 
in  every  thing;  and  this  he  said  vras  turn- 
ing the  cannon  of  the  enemy  upon  them- 
selves. 

Wild  having  tims,  with  admirable  and 
iruly  laudable  conduct,  achieved  the  first 
step,  liegan  to   discourse  >n  the. badness  oi" 


the  world,  and  particular.y  to  biamc  iKt 
severity  of  creditors,  Avho  fieldorn  or  ucvtf 
attended  to  any  unll^rtuiiale  circumstances, 
but  without  mercy  indicted  confinement  oij 
the  debtor,  whose  body  \he  iiw,  with  very 
unjustifiable  rigour,  delivered  iito  tiieir 
]X)wer.  He  added,  that  for  his  pirt,  he 
looked  on  this  restraint  to  be  as  heav^^  a 
punishment  as  any  appointed  by  law  for  the 
greatest  ofienders.  That  the  loss  of  liberty 
was,  in  his  opinion,  equal  to,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  loss  of  life  ;  that  he  })ad  always  de- 
termined, if  by  any  accident  or  misfortune  iie 
had  been  subjected  to  the  former,  he  would 
•  run  the  greatest  risk  of  the  latter,  to  rescue 
j  himselffrom  it,  which,  he  said,  if  men  did  not 
want  resolut'ion,  was  always  easy  enougli: 
for  thatit  was  ricUcuIous  to  conceive, thattwc 
or  three  men  could  confine  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, unless  the  prisoners  were  either  Ibols  or 
cowards,  especially  when  they  were  neither 
chained  nor  fettered.  He  went  on  in  th_s 
manner,  till  perceiving  the  utmost  attentio  ) 
in  Heartfree,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  bin 
an  endeavour  to  make  his  escape,  which,  h« 
said,  might  easily  be  executed  ;  that  he 
v/ould  himself  raise  a  party  in  the  prison, 
and  that,  if  a  nmrder  or  two  should  hap- 
pen in  the  attempt,  he  (Heartfree)  might 
keep  free  Imm  any  share,  either  in  the  guilt 
or  in  the  danger. 

There  is  one  misfortune  which  attentis 
all  great  men  and  their  schemes,  viz.  that 
in  order  to  carry  them  into  execution,  they 
are  obliged,  in  proposing  their  purposes  to 
their  tools,  to  discover  themselves  to  be  c 
that  disposition,  in  which  certain  little  writ- 
ers have  advised  mankind  to  place  no  con- 
fidence ;  an  advice  which  hath  been  some- 
times taken.  Indeed,  many  inconveiiiences 
arise  to  the  said  great  men  from  these  scrib- 
blers publishing  w^ithout  restraint  their  hints 
or  alarms  to  society;  and  many  great  and 
glorious  schemes  h:ive  been  thus  frustrated  ; 
wherefore,  it  were  to  be  wisr.ed,  that  in  ail 
well-regulated  governments,  such  liberties 
should  be  by  some  wholesome  laws  restrain- 
ed ;  and  all  writers  inhibited  from  venting 
any  other  instructions  to  the  people  than 
what  should  be  first  approved  and  licensed 
by  the  said  great  men,  or  their  proper  in- 
struments or  tools  ,  by  which  means  nothing 
would  ever  be  published  but  what  made  for 
the  adv^ancing  their  moat  noble  projects. 

Heartfree,  whose  suspicions  were  again 
raised  by  this  advice,  viewing  Wild  with 
inconceivable   disdain,   spoke   as    follows . 
'  There  is  one  thing,  the  loss  of  wh'ch 
should  deplore  infinitely  beyond  that  of  ri 
berty,  and  of  fife  also ;  I  mean  that  of  a  goo(l 
conscience.    A  blessing,  which  he  who  pK)s- 
s(^sses  can  never  be  thoroii<.'h.y  unhappy 
for  the  bitterest  portion  of  life  is  by  this  .sc 
sweetened,  that  it  soon  becomes  palatable  ; 
whereas  without  it,  the  most  delicate  er.joj 
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menta  q'lickly  lose  all  their  rellsli,  and  life 
iself  grows  insipid,  or  rather  nauseous  to 
113,  Wculd  you  then  lessen  my  misfor- 
tunes b}  ^-ohbing  me  of  what  hatii  been  my 
only  con;.:"3rl  ujider  them,  and  on  which  1 
place  my  dependence  of  bein<^  relieved  irom 
them?  1  have  read  that  Socrates  refused  to 
save  his  life  by  breaking  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  departing  from  his  prison,  when 
it  was  open.  Perhaps  my  virtue  would  not 
go  sc  far  ;  but  Heaven  forbid  liberty  should 
liave  such  charms,  to  tempt  me  to  the  per- 
petration of  so  horrid  a  crime  as  murder. 
As  to  the  poor  evasion  oi'  committing  it  by 
other  hands,  it  might  be  useful  indeed  to 
those  who  seek  only  the  escape  from  tem- 
poral punishment;  but  can  be  of  no  service 
to  excuse  me  to  that  Being  whom  I  chielly 
fear  oflending ;  nay,  it  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate my  guilt  by  so  impudent  an  endea- 
.^our  to  impose  upon  him,  and  by  so  wick- 
jdly  involving  others  in  my  crime.  Give 
lie,  therefore,  no  more  advice  of  this  kind ; 
or  this  is  my  great  comfort  in  all  my  alttic- 
.ions,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  enemy 
-o  rob  me  of  my  conscience,  nor  will  I  ever 
^e  so  much  my  own  enemy  as  to  injure  it.' 

Though  our  hero  heard  all  this  with  pro- 
per contempt,  he  made  no  direct  answer, 
but  endeavoured  to  evade  his  proposal  as 
much  as  possible,  which  he  did  with  admi- 
rable dexterity  :  this  method  of  getting  to- 
lerably well  oflj  when  you  are  repulsed  in 
your  attack  on  a  man's  conscience,  may  be 
styled  the  art  of  retreating,  in  which  the 
{wlitician,  as  well  as  the  general,  hath  some- 
times a  wonderful  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  great  abilities  in  his  profession. 

Wild  having  made  this  admirable  retreat, 
and  argued  away  all  design  of  involving 
his  friend  in  the  guilt  of  murder,  concluded 
however,  that  he  thought  him  rather  too 
scrupulous  in  not  attempting  his  escape  ; 
und  then  promising  to  use  all  such  means  as 
the  other  would  permit  in  liis  service,  took 
his  leave  for  the  present.  Heartfree,  iiaving 
indulged  himself  an  hour  with  his  children, 
repaired  to  rest,  w^hich  he  enjoyed  quiet  and 
undisturbed;  whilst  Wild,  disdaining  re- 
pi)3e,  sat  up  all  night,  consulting  how  he 
alight  bring  about  the  final  destruction  of 
lis  friend,  without  being  beholden  to  any 
irjsistance  from  himself;  which  he  now  de- 
spaired of  procuring.  With  the  result  of 
chese  consultations  we  shall  acquaint  our 
reader  in  aood  time  ;  but  at  present  we  have 
matters  ol  much  more  c-onsequence  to  le- 
bte  tahim 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  event  of  Firehlood's  adventure  ;  and  a  trcadi  ^ 
marriage,  which  might  have  been  ccnchided  (iLhsr 
at  Hmithjield  or  Ht.  Jamea^s. 

FiREBLOOD  returned  from  his  enterprise 
unsu  ••cessful.  The  gentleman  happenei.  to 
go  lie  Tie  another  way  than  he  had  intended ; 
so  that  the  whole  design  miscarried.  Fire- 
blood  had,  indeed,  robbed  the  coach,  and 
had  w^antonly  discharged  a  pistol  into  it, 
which  sliglitly  wounded  one  of  the  passen- 
geis  in  the  arm.  The  booty  he  met  willi 
was  not  very  considerable,  though  mucji 
greater  than  that  with  which  he  acquainted 
Wild;  lor,  of  eleven  pounds  in  money,  two 
silver  watches,  and  a  wedding-ring,  he  pro- 
duced no  more  than  two  guineas  and  a  ring, 
which  he  protested  with  numberless  oaths 
was  his  whole  booty.  However,  wlien  an 
advertisement  of  the  robbery  was  published, 
with  a  reward  promised  lor  the  ring  and 
the  watches,  Fire  blood  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess the  whole,  and  to  acquaint  our  hero 
where  he  had  pawned  the  watches,  which 
Wild,  taking  the  full  value  of  them  for  his 
pains,  restored  to  the  right  owner. 

He  did  not  fail  catechising  his  }'0ung 
friend  on  this  occasion.  He  said,  lie  was 
sorry  to  see  any  of  iiis  gang  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  honour;  that  without  honour  priggei^y 
was  at  an  end  ;  that  if  a  prig  had  but  ho- 
nour, he  would  overlook  every  vice  in  the 
world.  '  But,  nevertheless,'  said  he,  '  I  will 
forgive  you  this  time,  as  you  are  a  hopeful 
lad ;  and  I  hope  never  afterw-ards  to  find 
you  delinquent  in  this  gieat  point.' 

W^ild  had  now  brought  his  gang  to  great 
regularity;  he  was  obeyed  and  feared  by 
them  all.  He  had  likewise  established  an 
ollice,  wdiere  all  men  who  were  robbed,  pay- 
ing the  value  only  (or  a  little  more)  of  theii 
goods,  might  have  them  again.  This  waa 
of  notable  use  to  several  persons  who  had 
lost  pieces  of  plate  they  had  received  fron 
their  ijrandmctthers ;  to  others  who  had  •> 
particular  value  for  certain  rings,  watches 
heads  of  canes,  snufi-boxes,  &.c.  for  which 
they  w^ould  not  have  taken  twenty  times  as 
much  as  they  were  worth,  either  because 
ihey  had  them  a  little  while  or  a  long  time, 
or  that  som.ebody  else  had  had  them  before, 
or  from  some  other  such  excellent  reason, 
which  often  stamps  a  greater  value  on  a  tov, 
than  the  great  Bubble-boy  himself  wouitl 
have  the  impudence  to  set  upon  it. 

By  these  means,  he  seemed  ui  so  pro- 
mising a  way  of  procuring  a  fortune,  and 
was  regarded  in  so  thriving  a  light  by  all 
the  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  as  by  the 
keeper  and  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  by  Mr. 
Snap,  and  others  of  his  ocriiparion,  thai 
Mr.  Snap  one  day,  taking  Mr.  Wi'c'  lh«i 
elder  aside,  very  seriously  proposed  whaJ 
they  had  often  "lightly  talked  over.  \  stric» 
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unioi  b»'.'\voen  tlieir  fjmii.es,  by  marrying 
his  d  Bgjiter  Tishy  to  (/ur  .icro.  This  pro- 
posal was  very  readily  acccpled  by  the  olil 
^eiitli  nan,  who  promised  to  acquaint  Jiis 
son  w,  ill  it. 

On  the  morrow  on  wlii^h  tiiis  message 
was  to  l>e  dehvcred,  our  h}ro,  Httle  dream- 
ing ol"  the  hap[)inoss  which,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, was  advancing  so  near  towards  hnn, 
lad  called  Fireblood  tt)  bin ;  and,  after  in- 
forming that  youth  of  the  violence  of  his 
j).is.siou  for  the  young  lady,  and  assuring  him 
what  confidence  he  reposed  in  him  and  his 
honour,  he  despatched  him  to  Miss  Tishy 
witii  the  following  letter ;  whicii  we  here 
insert,  not  only  as  we  take  it  to  be  extremely 
curious,  but  to  be  a  much  better  pattern  for 
that  epistolary  kind  of  writing,  which  is 
generally  called  love-letters,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  academy  of  cmnplinients^  and 
wiiich  we  challenge  all  the  beaux  of  our  time 
to  excel,  either  in  matter  or  spelling. 

'  Most  deivine  and  adwhorable  creature, 

^  I  doubt  not  but  those  lis,  briter  than 
the  son,  whidi  have  kindled  such  a  flam  in 
my  hart,  have  likewise  the  faculty  of  seeing 
it.  It  would  be  the  hiest  preassumption  to 
imagin  you  eggnorant  of  my  loav.  No,  ma- 
dam, I  sollemly  purtest,  that  of  all  the  butys 
in  the  unaversal  glob,  there  is  none  kapable 
of  hateracting  my  lis  like  you.  Cons  and 
pallaces  would  be  to  me  deserts  w^ithout 
your  kumpany,  and  with  it  a  wilderness 
would  have  more  charms  liian  haven  itself. 
For  I  hop  you  will  beleve  me,  when  I  sware 
^^very  place  in  the  univarse  is  a  haven  with 

ou.  I  am  konvinced  you  must  be  sinsibil 
i)f  ray  violent  passion  for  you,  which,  if  I 
endeavored  to  hid  it,  would  be  as  impossible 
a.s  for  you,  or  the  son,  to  hid  your  buty's. 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  since  I 
h.ad  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  last ;  there- 
tore  hop  you  will,  out  of  kumpassion,  let  me 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  this  afiernune; 
for  I  am  with  the  greatest  adwhoration, 
'  Most  deivine  creeture, 

'  lour  most  passionate  admirer, 
'  Adwhorer  and  slave, 

'  Jonathan  Wyld.' 

It  the  spelling  of  this  letter  be  not  so 
Ftrictly  orthographical,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  remember,  that  such  a  defect 
might  be  worthy  of  censure  in  a  low  and 
soholustic  character;  but  can  be  no  blemish 
m  that  sublime  greatness,  of  which  we  en- 
deavour to  raise  a  complete  idea  in  this 
history.  In  which  kind  of  composition,  spell- 
mg,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  human  literature, 
hath  never  been  thought  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient; for  if  these  sort  of  great  personages 
can  but  complot  and  contrive  their  noble 
schemes,  and  hack  and  ]>ew  mankind  suf- 
ficiently, there  will  never  be  wanting  fit  and 
ible  persons  who  can  spell,  to  record  their 


praises.    Again,  if  itsJKJu.d  ye  observea  t>.at 

the  style  of  this  letter  doth  not  exactly  coj-- 
respond  with  that  of  our  hero's  s:peechet^. 
which  we  have  here  recorded,  we  answer, 
it  is  sudicient  if  in  these  the  historian  ad- 
heres faithfully  to  the  matter,  though  li< 
embellishes  the  diction  with  some  flourb-'hr^ 
of  his  own  eloquence,  without  which  the  ex- 
cellent speeches  record(;d  in  ancient  histo- 
rians (particularly  in  Sallust)  would  hav€ 
scarce  been  found  in  their  Avritings.  Nay, 
even  amongst  the  moderns,  famous  as  they 
are  for  elocution,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
those  inimitable  harangues,  published  in  the 
Monthly  Magazines,  came  literally  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Hurgos,  Sec.  as  they  an* 
there  inserted,  or  whetner  we  may  not  ra- 
ther suppose  some  historian  of  great  elo- 
quence hath  borrow^ed  the  matter  only,  anc 
adorned  it  with  those  rhetorical  lowers  foi 
which  many  of  the  said  Hurgos  are  not  so 
extremely  eminent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mailers  preliminai-y  to  the  man-ia^e-  between  Jdr. 
Jonathan  Wild  and  the  chaste  Lcctilia. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  history ;  Fire- 
blood,  having  received  this  letter,  and  pro 
raised  on  his  honour,  Avith  many  voluntarj^ 
asseverations,  to  discharge  his  embassy 
faithfully,  went  to  visit  the  fair  Lsetitia. 
The  lady  having  opened  the  letter,  and  read 
it,  put  on  an  air  of  disdain,  and  told  Mr. 
Fireblood  she  could  not  conceive  what  Mr. 
Wild  meant  by  troubling  her  with  his  iui- 
pertinence ;  she  begged  him  to  carry  the 
letter  back  again,  saying,  had  she  known 
from  whom  it  came,  she  would  have  been 

d d  before  she  had  opened   it.     '  But 

with  you,  young  gentleman,'  says  she,  '  I 
am  not  in  the  least  angry.  I  am  rather 
sorry  that  so  pretty  a  young  man  should  be 
employed  in  such  an  errand.'  She  accom- 
panied these  words  with  so  tender  an  ac- 
cent, and  so  wanton  a  leer,  that  Fireblood^ 
who  Avas  no  backward  youth,  began  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  and  proceeded  so  warmly., 
that  to  imitate  his  actions  by  the  rapidity  of 
our  narration,  he  in  a  few  minutes  ravished 
this  fair  creature,  or  at  least  would  have 
ravished  her,  if  she  had  not,  by  a  timely 
comj)liance,  prevented  him. 

Fireblood,  after  he  had  ravished  as  mucr 
as  he  could,  returned  to  AVild,  and  ac- 
quainted him,  as  far  as  any  wise  man  would, 
with  what  liad  passed;  concludmg  with 
many  praises  of  the  young  lady's  beauty 
wiih  whom,  he  said,  if  his  honour  wouk 
have  permitted  him,  he  should  himself  liave 
fallen  in  love  ;  but  d — n  him,  if  he  would 
not  sooner  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses, 
than  oven  think  of  injuring  his  friend.  He 
asserted,  indeed,  an  1  swore  so  heartily,  tna 
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rjad  not  Wild  be(?n  so  thoroughly  convinced 
)f"  the  UTipregnable  chastity  of  tlie  lady,  he 
might  liave  suspected  his  success :  however, 
he  was,  by  these  means,  entirely  satisfied  of 
Tiis  friend's  inclination  towards  liis  mistress. 

Thus  constituted  were  the  love  afi'airs  of 
3ur  hero,  when  his  father  brought  him  Mr. 
Snap's  proposal.  The  reader  must  know 
very  little  of  love,  or  indeed  of  any  thing 
else,  if  he  requires  any  inpjrmation  concern- 
ing the  reception  which  this  proposal  met 
with.  J\'ot  gnilty  never  sounded  sweeter 
m  the  ears  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  nor  the 
ifound  of  a  reprieve  to  one  at  the  gallows, 
than  did  every  word  of  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  ears  of  our  hero.  He  gave  his  father 
fiiil  power  to  treat  in  his  name,  and  desired 
nothing  more  than  expedition. 

'I'he  old  people  now  met,  and  Snap,  who 
nad  information  from  his  daughter  of  the 
violent  passion  of  her  lover,  endeavoured  to 
i.niprove  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  would 
have  not  only  declined  giving  her  any  for- 
tune himself,  but  have  attempted  to  cheat 
her  of  what  she  owed  to  the  liberality  of 
her  relations,  particularly  of  a  pint  silver 
caudle-cup, 'the  gift  of  her  grandmother. 
Hov.'ever,  in  tliis  tlie  young  lady  lierself 
afterwards  took  care  to  prevent  liim.  As 
to  the  old  Mr.  Wild,  he  did  not  sufficiently 
iUend  to  all  the  designs  of  Snap,  as  liis  la- 
/  ultjes  were  busily  employed  in  designs  of 
.2d  own,  to  over-reach  (or,  as  others  express 
.tj'to  cheat)  the  said  Mr.  Snap,  by  pretend- 
ing to  give  his  son  a  whole  number  for  a 
chair,  when  in  reality  he  was  entided  to  a 
third  only. 

While  matters  were  thus  settling  between 
the  old  folks,  the  young  lady  agreed  to  ad- 
mit Mr.  Wild's  visits  ;  and  by  degrees,  be- 
gan to  entertain  him  with  all  the  show  of 
alfection,  which  the  great  natural  reserve  of" 
her  temper,  and  the  greater  artificial  reserve 
jf  her  education,  would  permit.  At  length, 
every  thing  belr.g  agreed  between  their  pa- 
rents, settlem.ents  made,  and  the  lady's  Ibr- 
rune  (to  v^it,  seventeen  pounds  and  nine 
shillings  in  money  and  goods)  paid  down, 
the  day  for  their  n\iptials  was  fixed,  and 
they  were  celebrated  accordingly. 

Most  private  histories,  as  well  as  come- 
dief3,  end  at  this  period ;  the  historian  and 
the  poet  both  concluding  they  liave  done 
enough  for  their  hero  when  they  have  mar- 
ried him  ;  or  intimating  rather,  that  the 
rest  of  his  ife  must  be  a  dull  cj/lm  of  hap- 
piness, very  delightful  indeed  to  pass  through, 
but  somewhat  insipid  to  relate  ;  and  matri- 
mony in  general  must,  I  believe,  without 
any  dispute,  be  allowed  to  be  this  state  of 
tranquil  felicity,  including  so  little  variety, 
that  like  Salisbury  Plain,  i(.  affords  only  one 
prospect,  a  very  pleasant  one  it  must  be 
>'>nfessel,  Irt  the  same. 

No«-,  there  was  all  the  probability  ima- 


ginable, that  this  contract  would  have  jiro  « 
of  such  happy  note,  boih  from  the  grt-«4 
accomi)lishments  of  the  young  lady,  who 
was  thought  to  be  posf^essed  of  every  qiiali- 
fication  necessary  to  make  the  marriage 
state  happy ;  and  from  the  truly  arder.t 
passion  of  Mr.  Wild;  but  whether  it  was 
that  nature  and  fortune  had  great  desigi:* 
for  him  to  execute,  and  would  not  suffer  his 
vast  abilities,  to  be  lost  and  sunk  in  the  arms 
of  a  wife,  or  whether  neither  nature  nor 
fortune  had  any  hand  in  the  matter,  is  a 
point  I  will  not  determine.  Certain  it  is. 
that  this  match  did  not  produce  that  serene 
state  we  have  mentioned  above  :  but  re- 
sembled the  most  turbulent  and  ruffled, 
rather  than  the  most  calm  sea. 

I  cannot  here  omit  a  conjecture,  ingenious 
enough,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  a  loner 
intimacy  in  the  Wild  family.  He  hath  often 
told  me,  he  fancied  one  reason  of  the  dissa 
tisfactions  which  afterwards  fell  out  between 
Wild  and  his  lady,  arose  from  the  numbei 
of  gallants,  to  whom  she  had  before  marriage 
granted  favours;  for,  says  he,  and  indeed 
very  probable  it  is  too,  the  lady  might  ex- 
pect from  her  husband,  what  she  had  before 
received  from  several,  and  being  angry  not 
to  find  one  man  as  good  as  ten,  slie  had 
from  that  indignation,  taken  those  steps 
which  we  cannot  perfectly  justify. 

From  this  person  I  received  the  follo\^^ng 
dialogue,  which  he  assured  me  he  had  over- 
heard and  taken  verhaiim.  It  passed  on  the 
day  fortnight  after  they  were  married. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  dialogue  matrimonialy  lohich  passed  betxceen  Jo- 
nathan Wild,  Esqtnre,  and  Lctlilia  Ins  v:ife,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  fortnight  on  which  his  niip- 
ti(ds  were  celebrated;  which  concluded  more  ami- 
cably  than  those  debates  generally  do. 

Jonathan. 

My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  lie  a  little 
longer  in  bed  this  morning. 

Ljetitia.  Indeed  I  cannot ;  I  am  engaged 
to  breakfast  with  Jack  StrongbcAV. 

Jonathan.  I  don't  know  what  Jack 
Strongbow  doth  so  often  at  my  house.  I 
assure  you,  I  am  uneasy  at  it ;  lor  though  I 
have  no  sus])icion  of  your  virtue,  yet  it  may 
injure  your  reputation  in  the  opinion  of  rr  ' 
neiirhbours. 

LiETiTiA.  I  don't  trouble  my  head  abou 
my  neighbours;  and  they  shall  no  more  tel. 
me  what  company  I  am  to  keep,  than  my 
husband  shall. 

Jonathan.  A  good  wife  would  keep  no 
company  which  made  her  husband  uneasy 

LxTiTiA.  you  might  have  found  one  n 
those  o-ood  wives,  sir,  if  you  nad  pleased 
I  had  no  objection  to  it. 


MR    JONATHAN  WILD. 


JfvjrATirAif.  1  tlioui]jht  I  had  fouiul  one  in 

)  VI. 

IjXriTJK.  V  oil  (lid!  I  am  very  much 
.V.iiir(?d  to  you  for  t.hinknig  me  so  poor-spi- 
rited a  rrearure  ;  but  I  lioi)e  to  convince  you 
to  the  contrary.  Wiiat !  I  sui)po.se  you  took 
me  for  a  lasv,  senseless  girl,  who  knew  no- 
IhiuiZ  what  other  married  women  do! 

JoiV.vTHiN.  No  matter  w'nat  I  took  you 
for:  I  have  taken  you  for  better  and  worse. 

L^TiTiA.  And  at  your  own  desire,  loo: 
l«3r  I  am  sure  you  never  had  mine.  I  should 
not  iiave  broken  my  heart,  if  Mr.  Wild  had 
the 'ight  proper  to  bestow  himself  on  any 
othr^r  more  happy  woman  -Ha,  ha. 

Jonathan.  I  hope,  madam,  you  don't 
imao'ine  that  was  not  in  my  power,  or  that 
I  married  you  out  of  any  kind  of  necessity. 

L.ETiTiA.  O,  no,  sir;  I  am  convinced 
tnere  are  silly  women  enough.  And  far  be 
it.  from  me  to  accuse  you  of  any  necessity 
fur  a  wife.  I  believe  you  could  liave  been 
very  well  contented  with  the  state  of  a  ba- 
chelor. I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
your  necessities  :  but  that,  you  know,  a  wo- 
n:an  cannot  tell  beforehand. 

Jonathan.  I  can't  guess  what  ^''ou  w^ould 
insinuate  ;  for  I  believe  no  woman  had  ever 
Jess  reason  to  complain  of  iier  husband's 
Want  of  fondness. 

Ljetitia.  Then  some,  I  am  certain,  have 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  price  they 
give  for  tht-m.  But  I  know  better  things. 
(These  li'ords  were  spoken  with  a  very  great 
air,  and  toss  of  the  head.) 

%ToNATHAN.  Well,  my  sweeting,  I  will 
make  it  impossible  for  you  to  wish  me  more 
fond. 

LiETiTiA.  Pray,  Mr.  Wild,  none  of  this 
nauseous  behaviour,  nor  those  odious  words. 
I  wish  you  were  •  fond ! — T  assure  you — I 
don't  knoAV  what  you  would  pretend  to  insi- 
nuate of  me. — I  have  no  wishes  which  mis- 
become a  virtuous  woman — No,  nor  should 
not,  if  I  had  married  for  love. — And  espe- 
cially now,  when  nobody,  I  am  sure,  can 
yuspect  me  of  any  such  thing. 

Jonathan.  If  you  did  not  m.arry  for  love, 
wliy  did  you  marry? 

L.fiTiTiA.  Because  it  \vas  convenient,  and 
my  parents  forced  me. 

Jonathan.  I  hope,  madam,  at  least,  j''ou 
will  not  tell  me  to  my  face,  you  have  made 
your  convenience  of  me. 

L.'rtitia.  I  have  made  nothing  of  you 
ncr  do  I  desire  the  honour  of  making  any 
thing  of  you. 

JoMATHAN.  Yes,  you  have  made  a  bus- 
bar <i  3fme. 

J.«TiTiA.  No,  you  made  yourself  so;  for 
I  repeat  once  more,  ii  was  not  my  desiro, 
but  your  own. 

Jonathan.  You  should  thir.k  yoursd  ' 
obliged  to  me  fbr  tliat  desire. 

I.JLTITIA.  La.  sir!  you  was  not  so  singu- 


lar  in  it.    I  was  not  in  despair.    I  bivt  hftt 

ither  olH-rs,  and  belter  too. 

Jonathan   I  wish  you  had  accepted  then), 
fith  all  my  iieart. 

L.'etitia.  I  must  tell  you  Mr.  Wild,  this 
3  a  very  brutish  mann(;r  of  treating  a  wo- 
man, to  whom  you  have  such  obliija lions  ; 
but  I  know  liow  to  despise  it,  and  to  oesptS'^ 
you  too  for  showing  it  me.  Indeed  1  am 
well  enough  paid  for  the  foolisli  preference  ( 
gave  to  you.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  iiiouU 
at  least  have  been  used  with  good  manners. 
I  thought  I  had  married  a  gentleman;  but 
i  find  you  are  every  way  contemptible,  and 
below  my  concern. 

Jonathan.  D — n  you,  madam,  have  not 
I  more  reason  to  complain,  when  you  tell  me 
you  married  me  for  your  convenience  onlyf 

Ii?ETiTiA.  Very  fine,  truly.  Is  it  beha- 
viour worthy  a  man  to  swear  at  a  woman: 
yet  why  should  I  mention  what  comes  froir 
a  wretch  whom  I  despise? 

Jonathan.  Don't  repeat  that  word  so 
often.  I  despise  you  as  heartily  as  you  can 
me.  And,  to  tell  you  a  truth,  1  married  you 
for  my  convenience  likewise,  to  satisfy  a 
passion  which  I  have  now  satisfied,  and  may 
you  be  d — d  foi-  any  thing  I  care. 

L.'ETiTiA.  The  world  shall  knov;  how 
barbarously  I  am  treated  by  such  a  villain. 

Jonathan.  I  need  take  very  little  pains  to 
acquaint  the  world  what  a  b— ch  you  are, 
your  actions  will  demonstrate  it. 

L.^titia.  Monster!  I  would  advise  \ou 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  my  sex,  and  pr  > 
voke  me  too  far  ;  for  I  can  do  you  a  mischief, 
and  will,  if  you  dare  use  me  so,  you  villain* 

Jonathan.  Begin  whenever  you  please, 
madam ;  but  assure  yourself,  the  moment 
you  lay  aside  the  woman,  I  will  treat  you 
as  such  no  longer ;  and  if  the  first  blow  is 
yours,  I  promise  you  the  last  shall  be  mine. 

L^.titia.  Use  me  as  you  will ;  but  d — n 
me  if  ever  you  shall  use  me  as  a  woman 
again  ;  for  may  I  be  cursed,  if  ever  I  enter 
your  bed  more. 

Jonathan.  May  I  be  cursed  if  that  ab- 
stinence be  not  the  greatest  obligation  you 
can  lay  upon  me  ;  for,  I  assure  you  faithfully, 
your  person  was  all  I  had  ever  any  regard 
for;  and  that  I  now  loath  and  detest,  as 
much  as  ever  I  liked  it. 

LiETiTiA.  It  is  impossible  for  two  people 
to  agree  better ;  for  I  always  detested  your 
person  ;  and,  as  for  any  other  regard,  you 
must  be  convinced  I  never  could  have  an? 
for  you. 

Jonathan.  Why,  then,  smce  we  are 
come  to  a  rirrht  understanding,  as  we  aic  m 
live  together,  suppose  we  agree,  instea«l  r. 
quarrelling  and  abusing,  to  be  civil  to  c;  c» 
other. 

L;etitia.  With  all  my  heart. 

Jonathan.  Let  us  siuike  hands,  then,  ana 
henceforvvards  never  live  as  man  and  wife  i 

a  D 
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tliat  18,   never  be   loving,  nor   ever   quar- 

L^TiTiA.  A,^reccl. — But  pray,  Mr.  AYild, 
why  b — ch  ?  Why  did  yo  i  auil'er  such  a 
word  to  escape  you  ? 

Jonathan.  It  is  not  worth  your  remem- 
brance. 

LjETiTiA.  You  agree  I  sliall  converse 
with  whomsoever  I  please  ? 

Jonathan.  Witliout  contrDh  And  I 
liave  the  same  liberty? 

L.T2TITIA.  When  I  interfere,  may  every 
;urse  you  can  wish  attend  me. 

Jonathan.  Let  us  now  take  a  farewell 
kiss  ;  and  may  I  be  hanged  if  it  is  not  the 
sweetest  you  ever  gave  me. 

L.TiTiTiA.  But  wliy  b — ch? — Metliinks  I 
sliould  he  glad  to  know  why  b — ch  ! 

At  which  words  he  sprang  from  the  bed, 
damning  her  temper  heartily.  She  returned 
it  again  with  equal  abuse,  which  was  con- 
tinued on  both  sides  while  he  was  dressing. 
However,  they  agreed  to  continue  steadiast 
in  this  new  resolution  ;  and  the  joy  aris- 
ing on  that  occasion  at  Irngth  dismissed 
them  pretty  cheerfully  from  each  other, 
though  LjEtitia  could  not  help  concluding 
R'ith  the  v/ords,  why  b — ch  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ObfiCrvations  on  the  foregoing  cialogve,  together 
tvith  a  base  design  on  our  hero,  ic hick  must  be 
detested  by  every  lover  of  greatness. 

Thus  did  this  dialogue,  (v/hich  though 
we  have  termed  it  matrimonial,  had  indeed 
very  little  savour  of  the  sweets  of  matri- 
mony in  it,)  produce  at  last  a  resolution 
more  wise  than  strictly  pious,  and  which,  if 
tl  ey  could  have  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  might 
have  prevented  some  unpleasant  moments, 
as  well  to  our  hero  as  to  his  serene  consort; 
but  their  hatred  was  so  very  great  and  un- 
accountable, that  they  never  could  bear  to 
see  the  least  composure  in  one  another's 
countenance,  without  attempting  to  ruffle 
it.  This  set  them  on  .so  many  contrivances 
to  plague  and  vex  one  another,  that  as  their 
proximity  afforded  them  such  frequent  op- 
portunities of  executing  their  malicious  pur- 
poses, they  seldom  passed  one  easy  or  quiet 
day  together. 

AntI  this,  reader,  and  no  other,  is  the 
cause  of  those  many  inquietudes,  which 
thou  must  have  observed  lo  disturb  the  re- 
nose  of  some  married  couples,  who  mistake 
mplacable  hatred  for  inditii^rence  ;  lor  why 
FJ^iOuld  Corvinus,  who  lives  in  a  round  of  in- 
trigue, and  seldom  doth,  and  never  willingly 
would,  dally  with  his  wife,  endeavour  to 
prevent  her  from  the  satisfaction  of  an  in- 
trig'ie  1*1  her  turn?  Why  doth  Camilla  re- 
fuse a  moic  agreeable  invitation  abroad,  only 
■XI  expose  her  liusband  at  his  own  table  at 


home  ?  In  short,  to  mention  no  more  in 
stances,  whence  can  af  the  quanc -i,  toi 
jealousies,  and  jars,  ])roceed,  in  peop.e  iv.Sc 
have  no  love  lor  each  other,  unless  fi(»ra 
that  noble  passion  above  njcntioned,  tnar 
desire,  according  to  my  Lady  Betty  Modish, 
of  curing  each  other  of  a  smile. 

We  thought  proper  to  give  our  reader 
short  taste  of  the  dome?  Jc  state  of  our  hero, 
the  rather  to  show  him  that  grea^  men  arc 
subject  to  the  same  frailties  and  inconve 
niences  in  ordinary  life,  with  litil'^  men.  and 
that  heroes  are  really  of  the  same  species 
with  other  human  creatuies,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  they  themselves,  or  their 
flatterers,  take  to  assert  1  he  contrary;  and 
that  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  immensity  of 
their  greatness,  or,  as  the  vulgar  erroneously 
call  it,  villany.  Now,  therefore,  that  we 
may  not  dwell  too  long  on  low  scenes,  in  a 
history  of  this  sublime  kind,  we  shall  return 
to  actions  of  a  liigher  note,  and  more  suita- 
ble to  our  purpose. 

When  the  boy  Hymen  had,  with  his 
lighted  torch,  driven  the  boy  Cupid  out  of 
doors ;  that  is  to  say,  in  common  phrase, 
when  the  violence  of  Mr.  Wild's  passioTi 
(or  rather  appetite)  tor  the  chaste  Lietitia 
began  to  abate,  he  returned  to  visit  his  friend 
Heartfree,  who  was  now  in  the  liberties  oi 
the  Fleet,  and  had  appeared  to  the  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  against  him.  Here  lie 
met  with  a  more  cold  reception  than  he 
himself  had  apprehended.  Heartfree  iiad 
long  entertained  suspicions  of  Wild,  but 
these  suspicions  had  from  time  to  time  been 
confounded  with  circumstances,  and  princi 
pally  smothered  with  that  amazing  confi 
dence,  which  was  indeed  the  most  striking 
virtue  in  our  hero.  Heartfree  was  unwil- 
ling to  condemn  his  friend  without  certain 
evidence,  and  laid  hold  on  every  probable 
semblance  to  acquit  him  ;  but  the  proposal 
made  at  his  last  visit  had  so  totally  blacken- 
ed his  character  in  this  poor  man's  opinion, 
that  it  entirely  fixed  the  ■\cavering  scale,  and 
he  no  longer  doubted  but  that  our  hero  was 
one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  the  world. 

Circumstances  of  great  improbability  oh- 
ten  escape  men  who  devour  a  story  with 
greedy  ears ;  the  reader  therefore  cannot 
wonder  that  Heartfree,  whose  passions  wtre 
so  variously  concerned,  first  f()r  the  fidelity, 
and  secondly  f()r  the  safety  of  his  wife  ;  arid 
lastly,  who  was  so  distracted  with  doubt 
concerning  the  conduct  of  his  friend,  should 
at  his  first  relation  pass  unobserved  the  in 
cident  of  his  being  committed  to  tlie  boat 
by  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  which  he 
had  at  the  time  of  his  telling,  so  lamely  ac- 
counted for  ;  but  now,  when  Heartfree  came 
to  reflect  on  the  wl  r  Je,  and  with  a  hig}i  pre- 
possession against  Wild,  the  absurdity  '.' 
tills  fact  glared  in  his  eyes,  and  struck  b.x 
in  the  most  sensible  manner.     At  length  i" 
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rt»ou«?;tt  of  great  horror  siinrrrested  itself  to 
(lis  iinaj^ination,  and  this  wns,  wlicilier  tiie 
'.vliole  was  not  a  licti  iii,  and  Wild,  who  was, 
ns  he  had  learned  V(xn  his  ovv.i  mouth, 
equal  to  any  iin(iertakin<j^,  how  hiaek  soever, 
nad  not  spirited  away,  robhed,  antl  murder- 
ed his  wile. 

Intolerable  as  this  apprehension  was,  he 
rnt  only  turned  it  round  and  examined  it 
carel'ully  in  his  own  mind,  but  acquainted 
young  Frienilly  with  it,  at  their  next  inter- 
view. Friendly,  who  detested  Wild,  (from 
that  envy,  i)robably,  with  which  these  great 
CHARACTERS  uaturally  inspire  low  fellows,) 
rMicouraged  these  suspicions  so  nuich,  that 
Heartlree  resolved  to  attack  our  hero,  and 
carry  him  before  a  magistrate. 

This  resolution  had  been  some  time  taken, 
and  Friendly,  with  a  warrant  and  a  consta- 
ble, had  with  the  utmost  diligence  searched 
several  days  for  our  hero ;  but  whether  it 
was,  that,  in  compliance  with  modern  cus- 
tom, he  had  retired  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon with  his  bride,  the  only  moon,  indeed, 
in  which  it  is  fashionable  or  customary  for 
the  married  parties  to  have  any  correspon- 
dence with  each  other;  or  perhaps  his  ha- 
bitation might,  for  particular  reasons,  be 
usually  kept  a  secret;  like  those  of  some  few 
^reat  men,  whom,  unfortunately,  the  law 
nath  left  out  of  that  reasonable  as  well  as 
honourable  provision,  which  it  hath  made 
(or  tiie  security  of  the  persons  of  other  great 
men. 

But  Wild  resolved  to  perform  works  of 
S"  ererogation  in  the  ^vvay  of  honour;  and 
thou.  ':  no  hero  is  obliged  to  ansv/er  the 
chalien^  of  m}' lord  chief  justice,  or  indeed 
of  any  oiuor  magistrate,  but  may  with  un- 
blemished repuiation  slide  away  from  it ; 
yet  such  was  Ui8  bravery,  such  the  great- 
ness, the  magna  mm  iiy  of  Wild,  that  he  ap- 
peared in  person  to  it. 

Indeed,  envy  may  say  one  thing,  which 
may  lessen  the  glory  of  this  action,  namely, 
that  the  said  Mr.  Wild  knew  nothing  of  the 
said  warrant  or  challenge;  and  as  thou 
niayest  be  assured,  reader,  that  the  malicious 
fury  will  omit  nothing  which  can  any  ways 
RuIIy  so  gi-eat  a  character,  so  she  hath  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  this  second  visit  of 
(lur  hero  to  his  friend  Heartfree,  from  a  very 
different  motive  than  that  of  asserting  his 
own  innocence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Jtfr.  Wild,  with  nnprece denied  generositij,  visits  his 
friend  Heartfree,  and  the  ungrateful  reception  he 
met  isith. 

It  hath  been  said,  then,  that  Mr.  Wild 
not  being  able,  on  the  strictest  exan'.in.ation, 
lo  tind,  in  a  certain  spot  of  human  nature, 
called  liis  o\^  n  heart,  the  least  grair  .)'  tiiat 


pitiful  low  quality,  called  honesty,  hail  re 
solved,  perhai)s,  a  little  t()t»  generally,  tha? 
there  was  nosucli  thing.  He  tiierefore  im- 
|)uted  the  resolution,  with  which  Mr.  Heart- 
free  had  so  positively  refused  to  conceni 
himself  in  murder,  eitiier  to  a  j'ear  of  bloody- 
ing  liis  liands,  or  the  aj)prehension  of  a 
giiost,  or  lest  he  should  m<iKe  an  ad(rfi(.Jj"L 
example  in  thatexcellcnt  book,  called  God>. 
Revenge  against  Murder;  and  doubted  not 
but  he  would  (at  least  in  his  present  nect'S- 
sity)  agree  without  scruple  to  a  simple  rob- 
bery, especially  where  any  considerable 
booty  should  be  proposed,  and  the  sallty  ol 
the  attack  plausibly  made  appear;  which, 
if  he  could  prevail  on  him  to  undertake,  lie 
would  immediately  afterwards  get  him  im- 
peached, convicted,  and  lianged.  He  no 
sooner,  therefore,  had  discharfjed  his  duties 
to  Hymen,  and  heard  that  Heartfree  had 
procured  himself  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet, 
than  lie  resolved  to  visit  him,  and  to  pro- 
pose a  robbery,  with  all  the  allurements  cf 
profit,  ease,  and  safety. 

This  proposal  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
it  was  answered  by  Heartfree,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

'  I  might  have  hoped  the  answer  wh.'ch 
I  gave  to  your  former  advice  would  have 
prevented  me  t'rom  the  danger  of  receivin;^ 
a  second  aflront  of  this  kind.  An  aflront  1 
call  it;  and  surely,  if  it  be  so  to  call  a  m-an 
a  villain,  it  can  he  no  less  to  show  him  you 
suppose  liim  one.  Indeed,  it  may  be  won- 
dered how  any  man  can  arrive  at  the  bold 
ness,  I  may  say  impudence,  of  first  makini^ 
such  an  overture  to  another ;  surely,  it  i 
seldom  done,  unless  to  those  who  have  pre- 
viously betrayed  some  symptoms  of  theii 
own  baseness.  If  I  have,  therefore,  shown 
you  any  such,  these  insults  are  more  par- 
donable ;  but  I  assure  you,  if  such  appear, 
they  discharge  all  their  malignance  outward- 
ly, and  reflect  not  even  a  shadow  within ; 
for  to  me  baseness  seems  inconsistent  Avith 
this  rule,  op  doing  no  other  person  an 

INJURY,  from  any  MOTIVE  OR  ON  ANY  CON- 
SIDERATION WHATEVER.  Tilis,  sir,  is  the 
rule  by  wliich  I  am  determined  to  walk  ;  nor 
can  that  man  justify  disbelieving  me,  who 
will  not  own  he  walks  not  by  it  himself 
But  whether  it  be  allowed  to  me  or  no,  oi 
whether  I  feel  the  good  effects  of  its  being 
practised  by  others,  I  am  resolved  to  main- 
tain it:  for  surely,  no  man  can  reap  a  t)ene- 
fit  from  my  pursuing  it,  equal  to  the  com- 
fort I  myself  enjoy:  for  what  a  lavishing 
thought!  how  replete  with  ecstasy  must  \\ie 
consideration  be,  that  Almighty  Goodness 
is,  by  it.s  own  nature,  engaged  lo  reward 
me!  How  indifferent  must  such  a  persua- 
sion make  a  man  to  all  the  occurrences  o 
this  life  !  AVhat  trifles  must  he  represent  tc 
himself  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  afllic 
tions  of  this  world  ;  liow  easily  must  he  ar 
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:iu  esce  under  missiniz;  the  r'>rni<T,  and  iiuw 
[)ali<Mit!y  will  ht!  Rubinit  to  the  ,atrer,  who  is 
convinced  tliat  his  Ihiling  of  a  transitory 
irnperlect  reward  here,  is  a  most  certain 
aririiment  of  his  obtaining  one  permanent 
and  complete  hereafter  I  Dost  tliou  think, 
tlien,  ihou  little,  paltry,  mean  animal,'  (with 
such  lanti;iiainj  did  he  treat  our  truly  great 
man,)  '  tliat  I  will  forego  such  comtbrtable 
expectations,  for  any  piliful  reward  Avhich 
thou  canst  suggest  or  promise  to  me ;  lor 
that  sordid  lucre,  for  which  all  pains  and 
labour  are  undertaken  by  the  industrious, 
and  all  barbarities  and  iniquities  committed 
by  the  vile ;  ibr  a  worthless  acquisition, 
which  such  as  thou  art  can  possess,  can  giv^e, 
or  can  take  away?'  The  former  part  of 
this  speech  occasioned  much  yawning  in 
our  hero,  but  the  latter  roused  his  anger ; 
and  he  was  collecting  his  rage  to  answer, 
when  Friendly  and  the  constable,  who  had 
been  summoned  by  Heartfree,  on  Wild's 
first  appearance,  entered  the  room,  and 
seized  the  Great  Man,  just  as  his  wrath  was 
bursting  from  his  lips. 

The  dialogue  which  now  ensued  is  not 
worth  relating.  Wild  was  soon  acquainted 
with  the  reason  of  this  rough  treatment, 
acd  presently  conveyed  before  a  magistrate. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  raised  by 
Mr.  Wild's  huvyer,  on  his  examination,  he 
insisting  that  the  proceeding  was  improper ; 
ibr  tiiat  a  Writ  de  Homine  replegiando  should 
issue,  and  on  the  return  of  that,  a  Capias  in 
Withernam ;  the  justice  inclined  to  com- 
mitment; so  that  Wild  was  driven  to  other 
methods  for  his  defence.  He  thcrelbre  ac- 
quainted the  justice,  that  there  was  a  young 
man  likewise  with  him  in  the  boat,  and  beg- 
ged that  he  might  be  sent  for ;  wliich  request 
was  accorchngly  granted,  and  the  faithful 
Achates  (Mr.  Fireblood)  was  soon  produced, 
to  bear  testimony  for  his  friend;  which  he 
did  with  so  much  becoming  zeal,  and  went 
through  his  examination  with  such  cohe- 
rence, (though  he  was  forced  to  collect  his 
evidence  from  the  hints  given  him  l)y  Wild, 
m  the  presence  of  the  justice  and  the  accu- 
sers,) that,  as  here  was  direct  evidence 
a.gainst  mere  presumption,  our  hero  was 
most  honourably  acquitted,  and  poor  Heart- 
"ree  was  charged,  by  tlie  justice,  the  audi- 
ence, and  all  others  who  afterwards  heard 
the  story,  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  in 
attempting  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man, 
to  whom  he  had  such  eminent  obligations. 

Lest  so  vast  an  effort  of  friendshij)as  this 
of  Fircblood's  should  too  violently  surprise 
the  reader  in  this  degenerate  age,  it  may  be 
proper  to  inform  him,  that,  beside  the  tics  of 
engagement  in  the  same  employ,  another 
nearer  and  stronger  alliance  subsisted  be- 
tween our  hero  and  tliis  youth,  wiiich  latter 
was  ]ust  departed  frcmi  the  arms  of  the 
ovely  L<a  itia,  when  he  received  her  hus- 


band's message;  an  instance  winch  ma^ 
also  serve  to  justify  those  strict  intercourse! 
of  love  and  acquaintance,  which  si  com- 
monly subsist,  in  modem  history,  betv.'ecr. 
the  hus')and  and  the  gallant,  displaying  ttie 
vast  force  of  friendship,  contracted  by  thii 
more  lionourable  than  legal  alliance,  which 
is  thought  to  be  at  present  one  of  tiie 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  great  men 
and  the  most  reputable  as  well  as  easy  way 
to  their  favour. 

Four  months  had  now  passed  since  Heart- 
free's  first  confinement,  and  his  atiairs  had 
begun  to  wear  a  more  benign  aspect;  but 
they  were  a  good  deal  injured  by  this  at- 
tempt on  Wild,  (so  dangerous  is  any  attr<ck 
on  a  GiiEAT  MAN,)  scvcral  of  his  neighbours, 
and  particularly  one  or  two  of  liis  own 
trade,  industriously  endeavouring,  from 
their  bitter  animosity  against  such  kind  ol 
iniquity,  to  spread  and  exaggerate  his  in- 
gratitude as  much  as  possible ;  not  in  tiie 
least  scrupling,  in  the  violent  ardour  of  their 
indignation,  to  add  some  small  circum- 
stances of  tlieir  own  knowledge,  of  the  many 
obligations  conferred  on  Heartfree  by  WiltL 
To  all  these  scandals  lie  quietly  submitted, 
comforting  himself  in  the  consciousness  ol 
his  own  innocence,  and  confiding  in  time, 
the  sure  friend  of  justice,  to  acquit  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^  scheme  so  deeply  laid,  that  it  shames  all  the  pv 
litics  of  this  our  age  ;  xcith  digression  and  subdi- 
gression. 

Wild  having  now,  to  the  liatred  he  bore 
Heartfree,  on  account  of  those  injuries  he 
had  done  him,  an  additional  spur  from  this 
ijijury  received,  (for  so  it  appeared  to  him, 
Avho,  no  more  than  the  most  ignorant,  con- 
sidered how  truly  he  deserved  it,)  applied 
liis  utmost  industry  to  accomplish  the  ruin 
of  one  whose  very  name  sounded  odious  in 
his  ears  ;  when  luckily  a  scheme  arose  in  his 
imagination,  which  i:ot  only  promised  to 
elTect  it  surely,  but  (which  pleased  him 
most)  by  means  of  the  mischief  he  had 
already  done  him;  and  which  would  at  once 
load  liim  with  the  imputation  of  having 
committed  what  he  himself  had  done  to 
him,  and  would  bring  on  him  the  severest 
punishment  for  a  fact,  of  whicli  he  was  not 
only  innocent,  but  had  already  so  greatly 
suffered  by.  And  this  was  no  other  tlian  to 
charge  him  Avith  iiaving  conveyed  away  his 
wife,  with  his  most  valuable  effects,  in  order 
to  defraud  his  creditors. 

Jtie  no  sooner  started  this  tboiight  thanh«» 
immediately  resolved  on  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution. What  remained  to  consider  was 
only  the  quomodo,  and  the  person  or  too. 
to  be  employed ;  for  the  stage  of  the  world 
differs  from  that  in  Drury-Lanr  prncipali* 
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n  this  ;  that  whereas  on  the  latter,  the  hero, 
ur  chief  fii^Miv,  is  ahnost  contimuilly  hefore 
your  eyes,  whilst  the  uikIit  actors  are  not 
Been  above  once  in  an  evenirin^ ;  iio'v,  on  the 
'Ibriner,  the  liero,  or  jxreat  man,  is  aUv;iys 
hohinil  the  curtain,  and  silch)ni  orneverai)- 
p(?ars,  or  doth  any  thiiin;  in  his  own  person. 
He  doth  indeed,  in  this (i rand  Drama,  rather 
perlorni  the  part  ol'the  prompter,  and  doth 
instruct  the  well-dressed  figures,  who  are 
struttini^  in  public  on  tlie  stage,  what  to  say 
and  do.  To  say  the  truth,  a  puppet-show 
will  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  where  it  is 
the  master  of  the  show  (the  great  man)  wiio 
dances  and  moves  every  thing;  whether  it 
be  the  king  of  Muscovy,  or  whatever  other 
potentate,  alias  puppet,  which  we  behold  on 
the  stage;  but  he  liimself  wisely  keeps  out 
of  sight ;  for  should  he  once  appear,  the 
whole  motion  would  be  at  an  end.  Not  that 
my  one  is  ignorant  of  his  being  there,  or 
supposes  that  the  puppets  are  not  mere 
sticks  of  wood,  and  he  himself  the  sole 
mover ;  but  as  this  (though  every  one  knows 
it)  doth  not  appear  visibly,  i.  e.  to  their 
eyes,  no  one  is  ashamed  of  consenting  to  he 
imposed  on;  of  helping  on  the  Drama,  by 
calling  the  several  sticks  or  puppets  by  tlie 
names  which  the  master  hath  allotted  to 
them,  and  by  assigning  to  each  the  cha- 
racter which  the  great  man  is  pleased  they 
shall  move  in,  or  rather  in  which  he  himself 
•Is  please  ^\  to  move  them. 

It  wo\d(}.  be  to  suppose  thee, gentle  reader, 
one  of  very  little  knowledge  in  this  world,  to 
imagine  thou  hast  never  seen  some  of  these 
puppet-shows,  which  are  so  frequently  acted 
on  the  great  stage ;  but  though  thou  shouldst 
have  resided  all  thy  days  in  those  remote 
p2.rts  of  this  island,  which  great  men  seldom 
visit ;  yet,  if  thou  hast  any  penetration,  thou 
must  have  had  some  occasions  to  admire 
both  the  solemnity  of  countenance  in  the 
actor,  and  the  gravity  in  the  spectator, 
while  some  of  those  farces  are  carried  on, 
which  are  acted  almost  daily  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom.  He  must  have  a  very 
despicable  opinion  of  mankind  indeed,  who 
can  conceive  them  to  be  imposed  on  as  often 
as  they  appear  to  be  so.  The  truth  is,  they 
are  in  the  same  situation  w^ith  the  readers  of 
romances ;  who,  though  they  know  the 
whole  to  be  one  entire  fiction,  nevertheless 
agree  to  be  deceived;  and  as  these  find 
amusement,  so  do  the  others  find  ease  and 
convenience  in  this  concurrence.  But  this 
being  a  subdigression,  1  return  to  my  di- 
gression. 

A  GREAT  MAN  ought  to  do  his  buslncss  by 
otherf  ;  to  employ  hands,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  to  his  purposes,  and  keep  himself 
RS  mucl:  behind  the  curtain  as  possible;  and 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  two 
very  ffreat  men,  whose  names  will  be  both 
"ecoided  in  histo/  y,did,  iji  these  latter  times, 


come  forth,  themselver,  on  the  stage;  and 
did  hack  and  hew,  and  lay  each  other  nic-' 
(•riielly  oj)en  to  the  diversion  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  yet  this  must  he  mentioned  rather  iu 
an  example  of  avoidance,  than  imitation, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nuiid)er  of  those 
instances  which  serve  to  evince  the  truth  ol 
these  niakims :  JS^cmo  niortalinm  on,nUnu 
horis  sapit.     Ira  furor  brcvis  est,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

JVeto  instances  of  Friendly  s  folly,  ^-c. 

To  return  to  my  history,  which,  having 
rested  itself  a  little,  is  now  ready  to  proceed 
on  its  journey:  Firehlood  was  the  person 
chosen  by  Wild  for  this  service.  He  had, 
on  a  late  occasion,  experienced  the  talents 
of  this  youth  for  a  trood  round  perjury.  He 
immediately,  therelore,  found  him  out,  and 
proposed  it  to  him  :  when  receiving  his  in- 
stant assent,  they  consulted  together,  and 
soon  framed  an  evidence,  which,  being  com- 
municated to  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
severe  creditors  of  Heartfree,  by  him  laid 
before  a  magistrate,  and  attested  by  the 
oath  of  Firehlood,  the  justice  granted  his 
warrant :  and  Heartfree  was  accordingly 
apprehended  and  brought  before  him. 

When  the  officers  came  for  this  pcci 
wretch,  they  found  him  meanly  diverting 
himself  with  his  little  children,  the  younger 
of  whom  sat  on  his  knees,  and  the  elder  was 
playing  at  a  little  distance  from  him  with 
Friendly.  One  of  the  officers,  who  was  a 
very  good  sort  of  a  man,  but  one  very 
laudably  sev^ere  in  his  office,  after  acquaint- 
ing Heartfree  with  his  errand,  bade  him 
come  along  and  be  d — d,  and  leave  those 
little  bastards,  for  so  he  said  he  supposed 
they  were,  for  a  legacy  to  the  parish 
Heartfree  was  much  surprised  at  hearing 
there  was  a  warrant  for  lelony  against  him  ; 
but  he  showed  less  concern  than  Friendly 
did  in  his  countenance.  The  elder  daugh- 
ter, when  she  saw  the  officer  lay  hold  on 
her  father,  immediately  quitted  her  play, 
and,  running  to  him,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
cried  out:  '  You  shall  not  hurt  poor  papn.' 
One  of  the  other  ruffians  offered  to  take 
the  little  one  rudely  from  his  knees;  but 
Heartfree  started  up,  and,  catching  the  fel- 
lo\v  by  the  collar,  dashed  his  head  so  vio- 
lently against  the  wall,  that  had  he  had  ai^.y 
brains,  he  might  possibly  have  lost  them  by 
the  blow. 

The  officer,  like  most  of  those  heroic  spi 
rits  who  insult  men  in  adversity,  had  some 
prudence  mixed  with  his  zeal  for  justice. 
Seeing,  therefore,  the  rough  treatment  of  iii^ 
companion,  he  began  to  pursue  more  gentle 
methods,  and  very  civilly  desired  Mr.  Heart- 
free  to  go  with  l^iii,  seeing  he  was  an  olK 
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ler,  and  obwi^evi  to  .':secute  hiswunnt ;  that 
ae  ^-as  sorr\*  Icr  bis  nusfbrtune,  and  hoped 
be  would  be  acquitted.  Tbe  other  answer- 
ed, he  should  patiently  submit  to  the  bws 
•flui  oountr}',  a  ad  wouxi  attend  him  whither 
he  was  ordered  to  conduct  him;  then,  taking 
kzre  of  his  children,  with  a  tender  kiss,  be 
reeommoided  them  to  tbe  care  of  Friendly ; 
who  praniaed  to  see  them  sale  home,  and 
then  to  attend  him  at  the  justice's,  wbo^ 
name  and  abode  he  bad  kanted  of  the  con- 
staUe. 

FrimdlT  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  boose 
just  as  that  gentleman  had  signed  the  mit- 
timus against  his  friend ;  ibr  ^he  evidence  of 
Firebbod  was  so  clear  and  stroiw,  and  the 
justiee  was  so  incensed  against  Heartfree^ 
and  so  convinced  of  his  ^uilt,  that  he  would 
hardly  bear  him  speak  m  bis  own  ddence, 
which  the  reader,  perhaps,  wfaea  he  hears 
the  evidoice  against  bun,  wil  be  less  in- 
clined to  eensore :  for  this  witness  deposed, 
'That  he  had  been,  bv  Heaniree 


utmost  dilL^nce  it.  his  service,  u 
not  but  to  subvert  any  vitknona  driagn  laid 
for  bis  destiuctioa,  and  to  make  bis 
eenee  appear  to  the  world  as  while  as  iv 
in  his  own  <^»nion. 

We  cannot  hdp  mentk>!>iDg  a  ciramiH 
stance  here,  though  we  :  will  appeal 

very  unnatural  and  incxc — .  ;j  our  render; 
which  is,  that  notwithstanding  tbe  former 
charactn*  and  behaviour  of  bearttiree,  thit 
story  of  luB  embezsfii^  was  so  :'ar  from  sur- 
prisii^  lus  nei^ibours,  that  many  of  thcai 
dedared  they  expetted  no  better  from  him. 
Some  were  assured  be  could  pay  forty  shir 
fings  in  tbe  pound,  if  be  would.  Oihets 
bad  ovmheard  bints  formerly  pass  bclwtfu 
bun  and  Mrs.  Heartfree,  whidi  bad  given 
lliem  sosfiicions.  And,  what  is  most  asto- 
ni^iing  of  all  is,  that  many  of  those  who 
had  bdibre  censured  himfor  an  e^ttravagant 
heedless  fool,  BOW  no  less  confidently  arased 

hanfiur  »  J-iuMMWg,  trirkino-j  airar^inag  knave. 
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emfeyed  to  carry  tbe  orders  of  embexziD^ 

totV^d,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  lus  w%^ 

that  be  had  been  afterwards  present  with 

Wild  and  ber  at  the  inn,  wheM  they  took    S— rffcfig  ttmaammg  JanrffaMt,  mkkk 

coach  for  Harwich,  where  die  simwed  lam      JF***'  "^  ^—J***  itm^mg  «ne  af  f&e 

the  eaakct  of  jewels,  and  desired  lam  to  tell       Smf»,m»agkwmgn^ 

her  haaiband  that  she  had  luify  executed  bis       HowKmn,  notwithstanding  al  these 

command;'  and  this  he  swore  to  have  hcok  snres  abroad,  and  in  deqnte  of  al  his  mi^ 

4one  after  Heartfiee  bad  notice  of  the  con>-  fortunes  at  bane,  Heartfree  in  N( 

■*i— i*»^  and  in  order  to  brins  it  within  that  enjoyed  a  quiet,  undisturbed  rqiose, 

tkne,  F%refalood,  as  well  as  Wild,  swwe  that  our  hero,  nobly  disdaining  rest,  lay  afcepte&a 

Mrs.  Heartfree  by  several  days  concealed  all  ni^t :  parthr  from  tiie  apprehensima  ol 

at  Wild's  house,  befare  her  departnie  for  Mrs.^eartiTee^s  return  before  be  hmd.  exe- 

HoUand.  oited  his  wJieme  ;  and  partly  from  a 

When  Friendly  found  the  justiee  obda-  pkion  lest  Firdikwd  dioold  betray  lum :  of 
rate,  and  that  aU  he  could  say  had  no  effect,  whose  infidefily  he  bad,  nevenfaejess.  no 
nor  was  it  any  way  possible  for  Heanfree  other  cause  to  maintain  any  fear,  b«^t  from 
to  escape  being  committed  to  New^te.  he  his  knowing  bun  to  be  an  accoaqpfisbed 
reaobred  to  accompany  him  thither  Twbere,  rascal,  as  the  vulvar  term  it,  a  complete 
when  they  arrived,  the  tunskey  would  hsve  gk£at  mjjt  in  our  language.  And  indeed 
confined  Heartfree  (be  bavin?  no  money)  to  confess  the  truth,  these  doubts 
amongst  the  coomion  felons  :  but  Frien^^y  without  some  foundation ;  for  the  very  same 
would  not  permit  it,  and  advanceti  every  thought  unhickily  entered  the  head  of  that 
diil&i^  he  had  in  h^  pocket,  to  procure  a  noUe  youth,  who  conadered,  whether  he 
room  in  the  Press-Tard  for  his  friend,  which  might  not  possibly  sell  himself  for  seme  ad- 
indeed,throuvfa  tbe  hnananity  of  the  keeper,  vantage  to  the  jvl^er  side,  as  he  had  yet  nc 
lie  did  at  a  cheap  rate.         '  promise  from  WM ;  but  this  was,  by  tbe 

They  spent  il^t  day  together,  and,  in  ibe  sagacity  of  tbe  latter,  prevented  in  the 
erening,  the  prisoner  disaussed  his  friend,  motning  with  a  profui9on«^^  promises,  wkxh 
destrinff  him,  aher  many  thanks  for  bis  fide-  ainiwedhimtobeoftbemostgenciOMS 
iity,  tobe  com£>rted  on  his  account.  *I  per  in  the  world,  with  which  Firebkwd  waj 
know  not,'  says  he,  ^  how  &r  tbe  mafire  of|  extremely  wdl  »t£fied ;  and  made  use  of 
my  enemy  may  prevail :  but  whatever  mv 


auflerings  are,  I  am  convinced  my  innocence 
wU  oomewbere  be  rewarded,  li.  thncfoce, 
any  frial  ntxidcnt  should  happen  to  me, 
(for  he  who  is  in  the  bands  of  p»jury  may 


so  many  protostations  of  his  foithfidbeasy 
that  he'convinced  Wild  of  the  injustiee  ai 
bis  susptdnns. 

At  this  time  an  incident  happened,  which. 
thoush  it  did  not  inocediateiv  atiect  o<u 


sppRfaend  the  wurstj  my  dear  FriendVy,  be  berow  we  cannot  avoid  rdatkig.  ss  it  oeca- 


A  MxT  to  my  poor  children;*  at  which 
words  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eres.  The 
acher  be^^sed  him  not  to  admit  any  sn^  ap- 

nrei.eos-^^ns ;  for  tiat  be  wi^ld  enqpiny  lus 


saoaed  great  confosion  in  miB  foaaiiy,  as  wcfi 
as  in  ^  ftmily  of  Snaf.  It  is  indeed  a 
calami^  l>>gM!f  ^  ^  keonHed,  when  ii 
slakis  ^tsin^  btood,  and  happens  to  as 
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aonourablc  house.  An  injury  never  to  Ik 
repaired.  A  blot  never  to  be  wijucl  out 
A.  ibore  never  to  be  liealetl.  To  (iciain  my 
reader  no  longer,  JNliss  'I'heodohia  iSnap  wa.s 
;io\v  safely  delivered  of  'i  nude  iifaiit,  liie 
prculuct  of  an  amour  wiiich  tliat  beautiful 
{O  that  I  could  say,  virtuous)  creature  iia.l 
with  the  count. 

Mr.  Wild  and  his  lady  wore  at  brcaldas*, 
when  Mr.  Snap,  with  all  the  agonies  of  de- 
r>pair  both  in  liis  voice  and  countenance, 
brought  thcni  this  melancholy  news.  Our 
hero,  wlio  had  (as  we  have  said)  wonderful 
txood-nature,  when  his  o-reatness  or  inlercsr, 
was  not  concerned,  instead  ot  reviliui^  his 
sister-in-law,  asked  with  a  smile:  'Who 
was  the  father  ?'  But  the  chaste  Lcetitia, 
we  repeat  the  chaste,  for  well  did  she  now 
deserve  tiiat  epithet,  received  it  in  another 
manner.  She  fell  into  the  utmost  fury  at 
tlie  relation,  reviled  her  sister  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  and  vowed  she  would  never  see  nor 
speak  to  her  more.  Then  burst  into  tears, 
and  lamented  over  her  father,  that  such  dis- 
honour should  ever  happen  to  him  and  her- 
self. At  length  she  fell  severely  on  her  hus- 
band, for  the  light  treatment  which  he  gave 
tJiis  fatal  accident.  She  told  him,  he  was 
iinworthy  the  honour  he  enjoyed,  of  marry- 
ing into  a  chaste  family.  That  she  looked 
on  it  as  an  affront  to  her  virtue.  That  if 
he  had  married  one  of  the  naughty  hussies 
of  the  town,  he  could  have  behaved  to  her 
in  no  other  manner.  She  concluded  with 
desiring  her  father  to  make  an  example  of 
the  slut,  and  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  for 
that  she  would  not  otherwise  enter  liis  house, 
being  resolved  never  to  set  her  foot  within 
ihe  same  threshold  w^ith  the  trollop,  whom 
she  detested  so  much  the  more,  because 
(which  was  perhaps  true)  she  was  her  own 
sister. 

So  violent,  and  indeed  so  outrageous,  was 
this  chaste  lady's  love  of  virtue,  that  she 
could  not  forgive  a  single  slip  (indeed  the 
only  one  Theodosia  had  ever  made)  in  her 
own  sister,  in  a  sister  who  loved  her,  and 
to  Avhom  she  owed  a  thousand  obliga- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  severity  of  Mr.  Snap,  who 
greatly  felt  the  injury  done  to  the  honour  of 
his  family,  would  have  relented,  had  not  the 
parish  officers  been  extremely  pressing  on 
this  occasion,  and  for  want  of  security,  con- 
veyed the  unhappy  young  lady  to  a  place, 
the  name  of  which,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Snaps,  to  whom  our  hero  was  so  nearly 
rllied,  we  bury  in  eternal  oblivion;  where 
she  suflered  so  much  correction  for  her 
cr'.mc,  that  the  f^ood-naturcd  reader  of  the 
FLTixie  Kind  maybe  inclined  to  compassionate 
her;  at  least,  to  imagine  she  was  sufficiently 
r»unished  for  a  fault,  which,  with  submission 
o  tie  chaste  Lsetitia,  and  all  other  strictly 
/  riuous  .sdies,  it  should  be  either  less  cri- 


minal in  a  woman  to  commit,  or  moie  so  ,r. 
a  man  to  solicit  her  to  it. 

JJut  to  return  to  our  Ijero,  who  was  a 
living    and    stiong    instance,    that    hunifiri 
greatness  and  hapjjiness  are  not  always  iii- 
bcparable.    He  was  under  a  continual  alarm 
of  fri^ihts,  and  fears,  and  ieabusies.     He 
thoug'lit  every  nran  he  beheld  wore  a  knili 
for  his  throat,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  for  Iks 
purse.     As  for  his  own  gang  particularly, 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  there  was  not 
a  single  man  amongst  them,  who  would  not, 
lor  the  value  of  five  shillings,  bring  him  Xv 
the  gallows.     These  apprehensions  so  con 
stantly  broke  his  rest,  and  kept  him  so  assi 
duously  on  his  guard,  to  frustrate  and  cir 
cumvent  any  designs  which  might  be  form- 
ing against  him,  that  his  condition,  to  8n> 
other  than  the  glorious  eye  of  ambition 
might  seem  rather  deplorable,  than  the  ob 
ject  of  envy  or  desire. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

hi  xchich  ovr  hero  makes  a  speech  wellicorthy  to  It 
celebrated  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  one  of  the  gang, 
perhaps  more  unnatural  than  any  other  part  cj 
this  history. 

There  was  in  the  gang  a  man  named 
Blueskin ;  one  of  those  merchants  who 
trade  in  dead  oxen,  slicep,  &c.  in  short, 
what  the  vulgar  call  a  butcher.  This  iren- 
tleman  had  two  qualities  of  a  great  man, 
viz.  undaunted  courage,  and  an  absolute 
contemipt  of  those  ridiculous  distinctions  oi 
meum  and  iuum,  which  would  cause  end- 
less disputes,  did  not  the  law  happily  decide 
them  by  converting  both  into  siium.  The 
common  form  of  exchanging  property  by 
trade  seemed  to  him  too  tedious ;  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  quit  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion, and,  falling  acquainted  with  some  c^f 
Mr.  Wild's  people,  he  provided  himself  with 
arms,  and  enlisted  of  the  gang ;  Jn  which 
he  behaved  for  some  time  with  great  de- 
cency and  order,  and  submitted  to  accept 
such  share  of  the  booty  with  the  rest,  as  our 
hero  allotted  him. 

But  this  subserviency  agreed  ill  with  his 
temper  ;  for  we  should  have  before  remem- 
bered a  third  heroic  quality,  namely,  ambi 
tion,  which  was  no  inconsiderable  part  ol 
his  composition.  One  L.tiv.  therefore,  having 
robbed  a  gentleman  at  Windsor  of  a  gold 
watch  ;  which,  on  its  being  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  with  a  considerable  reward, 
was  demanded  of  him  by  Wild,  lie  peremp- 
tonly  refused  to  deliver  it. 

•  How,  Mr.  Blueskin  !'  says  W'ild,  'yo". 
wi. .  not  deliver  the  watch  ?'  '  No,  Mr.  Wi'd, 
answered   he;  'I  have  taken  it,   and  wt 
keep  it ;  or,  if  I  dispose  of  it,  I  will  dispos 
of  it  myself,  and  keep  the  money  for  whii 
I  sell   it.'     '  Sure.'  replied  Wild,  '  vou  ha\ 
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iiot  the  assurance  to  pretend  yorj  1  a^^:  any 
property  or  right  in  this  watch!'  'i  am  cer- 
tain,' returned  JBlueskin,  'whether  I  have  any 
ri^ht  in  it  or  no,  you  can  prove  none.'  '1 
Will  undertake,'  cries  the  other,  'to  show  I 
liave  an  ahsolute  right  to  it,  and  that  by  the 
-aws  o!"our  gang,  of  which  I  am  providen- 
lialiy  at  the  head.  '  I  know  not  who  put  you 
at  the  head  of  it,'  cries  Bhieskin  ;  '  but  those 
who  did,  certainly  did  it  for  their  own  good, 
that  you  might  conduct  them  the  better  in 
their  robberies,  inform  them  of  the  richest 
)K)0lies,  prevent  surprises,  pack  juries,  bribe 
(evidence,  and  so  contribute  to  their  benefit 
and  safety ;  and  not  to  convert  all  their  la- 
liour  and  hazard  to  your  own  benefit  and 
ndvantage.'  'You  are  greatly  mistaken, 
Kir,'  answered  Wild  ;  '  you  are  talking  of  a 
legal  society,  where  the  chief  magistrate  is 
jiivvays  chosen  for  the  public  good,  which,  as 
we  see  in  all  the  legal  societies  of  the  world, 
he  constantly  consults,  daily  contributinir, 
Ity  his  superior  skill,  to  their  prosperity,  and 
not  sacrificing  their  good  to  his  own  wealth, 
or  pleasure,  or  humour  :  but  in  an  illegal  so- 
riety  or  gang,  as  this  of  ours,  it  is  otherwise  ;~ 
lor  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  gang,  un- 
less for  his  own  interest?  And  without  a 
l«ad,  you  know  you  cannot  subsist.  No- 
thing, but  a  head,  and  obedience  to  that 
head,  can  preserve  a  gang  a  moment  from 
destruction.  It  is  absolutely  better  for  you 
to  content  yourselves  with  a  moderate  re- 
ward, and  enjoy  that  in  safety  at  the  disposal 
of  your  chief,  than  to  engross  the  whole 
with  the  hazard  to  which  you  will  be  liable 
without  this  protection.  And  surely  there  is 
none  in  the  whole  gang,  who  has  less  reason 
to  complain  than  you  ;  you  have  tasted  of 
my  favours;  witness  that  piece  of  riband 
rou  wear  in  your  hat,  with  which  I  dubbed 
30U  captain.  Therefore  pray,  captain,  de- 
-\ver  the  watch.'  '  D — n  your  cajoling,' 
says  Blueskin :  '  Do  you  think  I  value  my- 
it^elf  on  this  bit  of  riband,  which  I  could  have 
bought  myself  for  sixpence,  and  have  w^orn 
wthout  your  leave  ?  Do  you  imagine  I 
think  myself  a  captain  because  you  whom 
i  know  not  empowered  to  make  one,  call 
me  so  ?  The  name  of  captain  is  but  a 
shadow :  the  men  and  the  salary  are  the 
substance:  and  I  am  not  to  be  bubbled  with  a 
shadow.  I  will  be  called  captain  no  longer, 
and  he  v.dio  flatters  me  by  that  name,  I  shall 
think  affronts  me,  and  I  wii  knock  him  down, 
I  assure  you.' 

'Did  evei  a  man  talk  so  unreasonajly?' 
cries  Wild.  *  Are  you  not  respected  as  a 
raptain  by  the  whole  gang  since  my  duh- 
bingyouso?  But  it  is  the  shadow  ouiy,  it 
neems ;  and  you  v;ill  knock  a  man  down  for 
afironting  yv^u,  who  calis  you  c-^ptain ! 
Might  not  a  me  n  as  reasonably  tell  a  ninis- 
ter  of  state :  Sir,  you  have  g:iven  me  that 
hadow  only.     The  riband  or  the  bauble  that 


you  gave  me,  implies  that  I  have  &tthir  ng 
nalized  1  lyself,  br  inne  great  action  fo^  thi 
benejil  and  gloinj  ?f  my  country  ;  or  cii  least 
that  I  am  descended  from  those  who  have. 
done  so.  I  know  myself  to  be  a  scoundvsl, 
and  so  have  been  those  few  ancestor's  I  can 
remember,  en'  have  ever  heard  of.  Therefor: 
I  am  resolved  to  knock  the  jirst  man  down 
who  calls  me  Sir,  or  Bight  hi  on  oiir  able.  But 
all  great  and  wise  men  think  themselves 
sufficiently  repaid  by  wdiat  procures  them 
honour  and  precedence  in  the  gang,  with 
out  inquiring  into  substance  ;  nay,  if  a  title, 
or  a  feather,  be  equal  to  this  purpose,  ihey 
are  substance,  and  not  mere  shadows.  But 
I  have  not  time  to  argue  with  you  at  pie- 
sent,  so  give  me  tlie  watch  without  any 
mere  deliberation.'  'lam  no  more  a  friend 
to  deliberation  than  yourself,'  answered 
Blueskin,  '  and  so  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  by 
G —  I  never  will  give  you  the  watch,  no, 
nor  will  I  ever  hereafter  surrender  any  part 
of  my  booty.  I  won  it,  and  I  will  wear  it. 
Take  your  pistols  yourself,  and  go  out  on 
the  highway,  and  don't  lazily  think  to  fatten 
yourself  with  the  dangers  and  pains  of  other 
people.'  At  which  words  he  departed  in  a 
fierce  mood,  and  repaired  to  the  tavern  used 
by  the  gang,  where  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  some  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  lie 
informed  of  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Wild,  and  advised  them  all  to  follow  his 
example  ;  which  they  all  readily  agreed  to, 
and  Mr.  Wild's  d — tion  was  the  universal 
toast;  in  drinking  bumpers  to  which,  they 
had  finished  a  large  bowl  of  punch,  when  a 
constable,  with  a  numerous  attendance,  and 
Wild  at  their  head,  entered  the  room,  and 
seized  on  Blueskin,  whom  liis  companions, 
when  they  saw  our  hero,  did  not  dare  at- 
tempt to  rescue.  The  watch  was  found 
upon  him,  which,  together  with  Wild's  in- 
formation, was  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
mit him  to  Newgate. 

In  the  evening.  Wild,  and  the  rest  ol 
those  who  had  been  drinking  Avith  Blueskin, 
met  at  the  tavern,  Avhere  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  profoundest  submission  to  their 
leader.  They  vihficd  and  abused  Blueskin 
as  much  as  they  had  before  abused  our  hero, 
and  now  repeated  the  same  toast,  only  clian* 
ging  the  name  of  Wild  into  that  of  Blue- 
skin. All  agreeing  with  Wild,  that  the 
watch  found  in  his  pocket,  and  which  must 
be  a  fatal  evidence  against  him,  was  a  just 
judgment  on  his  disobedience  and  revolt. 

Thus  did  this  Great  Man,  by  a  resolute 
and  timely  example,  (for  he  went  directly  to 
the  justice  when  Blueskin  left  him,)  queli 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  conspirLciea 
which  could  possibly  arise  in  a  gang ;  and 
which,  had  it  been  permitted  one  day's 
growth,  would  inevitably  have  ended  in  his 
destruction ;  so  much  doth  it  behocve  all 
great  men  to  be  eternally  on  their  guard, 
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«nd  expeditious  in  the  execution  of  their 
purposes;  wiiile  none  but  the  weak  and  ho- 
nest can  indulire  themselves  in  remissness 
(»r  repose. 

The  Achates.  Firchlood,  had  Ix-en  pre- 
Kei:t  at  hoth  these  nieetinLis  ;  but  th()u<rh  he 
liad  a  hitle  too  hastily  concurred  in  cursing 
his  friend,  and  in  vovvinijj  his  perdition  ;  yet 
now  he  saw  all  that  scheme  dissolved,  he 
returned  to  his  integrity;  of  which  he  gave 
incontestible  proof,  by  informing  Wild  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  concerted 
against  him.  In  which,  he  said,  he  had  pre- 
tended to  acquiesce,  in  order  the  better  to 
betray  them ;  but  this,  as  he  afterwards 
r-onfossed  on  his  death-bed,  at  Tyburn,  was 
\»nly  a  copy  of  his  countenance  :  for  that  he 
was,  at  that  time,  as  sincere  and  hearty  in 
ins  opposition  to  Wild,  as  any  of  his  coin- 
pan  ions. 

Our  iiero  received  Fireblood's  informa- 
tion with  a  very  placid  countenance.  He 
said,  as  the  gang  had  seen  thcir  err:rs,  and 
repented,  nothing  was  more  noble  than  for- 
giveness. But  though  he  was  })lea3ed  mo- 
destly to  ascribe  this  to  liis  lenity,  it  really 
arose  from  much  more  noble  and  political 


piincijjles.  He  considered  tiiat  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  the  punishment  of  8(/ 
many;  besides,  he  flattered  himself  that 
fear  would  keej)them  in  order;  and  indeed 
Fireblood  had  told  him  nothing  iriore  than 
he  knew  bel()re,  viz.  that  they  were  all  com- 
])k)i{i  prigs,  wiiom  he  was  to  govern  by  their 
(ears,  and  in  whom  he  was  to  place  no  more 
confidence  than  was  necessary,  and  to  watcii 
them  with  the  utmost  caution  and  ciicnm- 
spection  :  for  a  rogue,  he  wisely  said,  like 
gunpowder,  must  be  used  with  caution; 
since  both  are  altogether  as*  liable  to  blow  up 
the  party  himself  who  uses  them,  as  to  exe- 
cute his  mischievous  purpose  agauLSt  some 
other  person  or  animal. 

We  will  now  repair  to  Newgate,  it  being 
the  place  where  most  of  the  great  men  (•! 
this  iiistory  are  hastening  as  liist  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  a  castle 
very  far  from  being  an  improper,  or  mis- 
becoming habitation  for  any  great  man 
whatever.  And  as  this  scene  will  continue 
during  the  residue  of  our  history,  we  shall 
open  it  with  a  new  book  ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, take  this  opportunity  of  closing  our 
third. 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

s»ntimcnt  of  the  ordinm'y^s,  worthy  to  he  written 
in  letters  of  gold;  a  very  extraordlnanj  instance 
of  folly  in  Friendhj ;  and  a  dreadful  accident 
tvhich  hefel  our  hero. 

Heartfree  had  not  been  long  in  New- 
rjate  be'lbre  his  frequent  conversation  with 
his  children,  and  other  instances  of  a  good 
iieart  which  betrayed  thems'dves  in  his  ac- 
tions and  conversation,  created  an  opinion 
m  all  about  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  silli- 
est fellows  in  the  universe.  The  ordinary 
himself,  a  very  safijacious  as  well  as  v^ry 
worthy  person,  declared  that  he  was  a  cursed 
rogue,  but  no  conjurer. 

Whatj  indeed,  anight  induce  the  former, 
i.  e.  the  roguish  part  ol'  this  opinion  in  the 
ordirary,  was  a  wicked  sentiment  which 
Heartfree  one  day  disclosed  in  conversation, 
and  which  we,  who  are  truly  orthodox,  will 
not  pretend  to  justify,  That  he  believed  a 
tinccre  Turk  would  be  saved.  To  this  tl  s 
good  man,  with  becoming  zeal  and  indign  > 
tion,  answered,  I  kiioio  not  what  may  bccom 
ttfa  sincere  Turk,  but  if  this  be  your  persua- 
noi,  I  pronounce  it  impossible  you  should  he 
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saved.  J\'o,  sir,  so  far  from  a  sincere  Turk  8 
being  icilhin  the  pale  of  salvation,  neither  xvili 
any  sincere  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist,  7icrr 
Quaker  whatever,  be  saved. 

But  neither  did  the  one  or  the  other 
part  of  this  character  prevail  on  Friendly  to 
abandon  his  old  master.  He  spent  his 
whole  time  with  him,  ercrpt  only  those 
hours  when  he  was  absent  )or  his  sake,  in 
procuring  evidence  for  him  against  his 
trial,  which  was  now  shortly  to  come  on. 
Indeed  this  young  man  was  the  only  com- 
fort, besides  a  clear  conscience,  and  tlie 
hopes  beyond  the  grave,  which  this  poor 
wretch  had ;  for  the  sight  of  his  children 
was  like  one  of  those  alluring  pleasures 
which  men  in  some  diseases  indulge  them- 
selves often  fatally  in,  which  at  once  flatter 
and  heighten  their  malady. 

Friendly  being  one  day  present  while 
Heartfree  was,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  em 
bracino-  his  eldest  daujrhter,  and  lamentiui.' 
the  hard  fate  to  which  he  leared  ne  shvHilc 
be  obliged  to  leave  her,  spoke  to  him  thus: 
'  I  have  long  observed  with  admiration,  the 
magna  tiimitv  with  which  you  go  tiirougii 
vour  o\rn  misfortunes,  and  the  steady  coun 
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h" nance  with  whicn  you  iOok  on  death.  I 
Vive  observed  that  all  your  agonies  arise 
from  the  thoucr)  t.s  of  parting  witli  your 
children,  and  of  caving  theni  in  a  distressed 
condition ;  now.  though  I  ht>p3  all  your  fears 
will  prove  ill-grounded,  yet  that  I  may  re- 
lieve you  as  much  as  possible  from  them,  be 
assured,  that  as  nothing  can  give  me  more 
real  misery,  than  to  observe  so  tender  and 
oving  a  concern  in  a  master,  to  whose  good- 
ness I  owe  so  many  obligations,  and  whom 
I  so  sincerely  love,  so  nothing  can  afford  me 
equal  pleasure  with  my  contributing  to  les- 
sen or  remove  it.  Be  convinced,  therefore,  if 
you  can  place  any  confidence  in  my  promise, 
that  I  will  employ  my  little  fortune,  which 
you  know  to  be  not  entirely  inconsiderable, 
in  the  support  of  this  your  little  family. 
Should  any  misfortune,  which  I  pray  heaven 
avert,  happen  to  you  before  you  have  better 
provided  for  these  little  ones,  I  will  be  my- 
self their  father,  nor  shall  either  of  them 
ever  know  distress,  if  it  be  any  way  in  my 
power  to  prevent  it.  Your  younger  daugh- 
ter I  will  provide  for,  and  as  for  my  little 
prattler,  your  elder,  as  I  never  yet  thought 
of  any  woman  for  a  wife,  I  will  receive  iier 
:vs  such  at  your  hands  ;  nor  will  1  ever  re- 
l;nquisl\her  for  another.' 

fleartfree  flew  to  his  friend,  and  embrac 
ed  him  with  raptures  of  acknowledgment. 
He  vowed  t-D  him  that  he  had  eased  every 
anxious  thought  of  his  mind  but  one,  and 
That  he  must  carry  Avith  him  out  of  the 
'.vorld.  '  O,  Friendly  !'  ciied  he,  '  it  is  my 
concern  for  that  best  of  women,  whom  I 
hate  myself  for  having  ev^r  censured  in  my 
opinion.  O,  Friendly  I  th)u  didst  know  her 
g!)odness ;  yet,  sure,  lier  perfect  character 
none  but  myself  was  ever  acquainted  with. 
She  had  every  perfection  both  of  mind  and 
hody,  which  lieaven  hath  indulged  to  her 
whole  sex,  and  possessed  all  in  a  higher  ex- 
cellence than  nature  ever  indulged  to  an- 
other in  any  single  virtue.  Can  I  bear  the 
loss  of  such  a  woman?  Can  I  bear  the  ap- 
prehensions of  what  mischiefs  that  villain 
:nay  have  done  to  her,  of  which  death  is 
perhaps  the  lightest?'  Friendly  gently  in- 
terrupted him  as  soon  as  he  saw  any  oppor- 
tunity, endeavouring  to  comfort  him  on  this 
head  likewise,  by  magnifying  every  circum- 
p»ance  Avhich  could  possibly  a{ii)rd  any  hopes 
of  his  seeing  her  again. 

By  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  wdiich  the 
vormg  man  exemplified  so  uncommon  a 
height  of  friendship,  he  had  soon  obtained 
in  the  castle  the  character  of  as  odd  and 
BiMy  a  fellow  as  his  master.  Indeed,  they 
\vere  both  the  by-word,  laughing-stock,  and 
contempt  of  the  v/hole  place. 

The  sessions  now  came  on  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  grand  jury  at  Hicks's-hall  had 
found  the  bill  of  indictr"'.ent  against  Heart- 
Tree,  and  on  the  scconi    day  of  the  session 


he  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  where,  notwilh 
standing  the  utmost  efibrts  r>r Friendly,  yn» 
the  honest  old  female  servant,  the  circum 
stances  of  the  fact  corroborating  the  evi 
dence  of  Fireblood,  as  well  astliatof  Wild, 
who  counterfeited  the  most  artful  reluv^anct 
at  appearing  against  his  old  friend  H«:art 
free,  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Wild  had  now  accomplished  liis  scheme: 
for  as  to  what  remained,  it  was  certainly 
unavoidabl(i,  seeing  that  Hcartfree  was  en- 
tirely void  of  interest  with  the  great,  and 
was  besides  convicted  on  a  statute,  the  in- 
fringers of  which  could  hope  no  pardon. 

The  catastrophe,  to  which  our  hero  ]ia(! 
reduced  this  wretch,  was  so  wonderful  an  el- 
fort  of  greatness,  that  it  probably  made  f()r- 
tune  envious  of  her  own  darling  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  from  this  envy,  or  only  from  that 
known  inconstancy  and  weakness  so  oftei> 
and  judiciously  remarked  in  that  lady's  tcm.- 
per,  who  frequently  lifts  men  to  the  summit 
of  human  greatness,  only  ut  lapsu  graviore 
ruant ;  certain  it  is,  she  nov/  began  to  me- 
ditate mischief  against  Wild,  who  seems  tc 
lijive  come  to  that  period,  at  which  all  he- 
roes have  arrived,  and  which  she  was  re- 
solved they  never  should  transcend.  In  short, 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  measure  of  mis- 
chief and  iniquity,  which  every  great  man 
is  to  fill  up,  and  then  fortune  looks  on  him 
of  no  more  use  than  a  silk-worm,  whose 
bottom  is  spun,  and  deserts  him.  Mr.  Blue 
skin  was  convicted  the  same  day  of  r  bbery . 
by  our  hei'O,  an  unkindness,  which,  thougl; 
he  had  drawn  on  himself,  and  necessitated 
him  to,  he  took  greatly  amiss ;  as  Wild 
therefore  w-as  standing  near  him,  w^ith  that 
disregard  and  indifference  which  great  mien 
are  too  carelessly  inclined  to  have  for  those 
whom  the}'"  have  ruined,  Blueskin  priAnly 
drawing  a  knife,  thrust  the  same  into  the 
body  of  our  hero  with  such  violence,  that 
all  who  saw  it  concluded  he  had  done  his 
business.  And  indeed,  had  not  fortune, 
not  so  much  out  of  love  to  our  hero,  as  from 
a  fixed  resolution  to  accomplish  a  certain 
purpose,  of  which  we  have  formerly  £?iven 
a  hint,  carefully  placed  his  guts  out  of  the 
way,  he  must  have  fallen  a  saiTifice  to  the 
wrath  of  his  enemy,  whicl),  as  lie  afterwards 
said,  he  did  not  deserve ;  I'or  had  ])e  been 
contented  to  have  robbed,  and  only  sub 
mitted  to  give  him  the  booty,  he  might  have 
still  continued  safe  and  unimpeached  in  the 
frang;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  knile  Missing 
those  noble  parts,  (the  nobles^t  of  many,)  thr 
guts,  perfi)rated  only  the  hollow  cf  his  belly, 
and  caused  no  othr.r  liarm  than  an  immode 
rate  effusion  of  b.ood,  of  which,  thoug.i 
at  present  weakened  him,  he  soon  alter  re 
covered. 

This  accident,  however,  was  m  the  end 
attended  with  worse  consequences:  for,  as 
very  few  people  (those  greatest  5f  nil  men. 
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»l)sotate  priivos,  excepted)  ntternpt  to  cut 
[he  Ihreriil  ol'  )ni<n;iii  lil<\  \\\ui  the  tiital  sis- 
ters, merely  oul  of  wantonness  and  lor  tlieir 
diversion,  but  rather,  hy  so  (l()in«i;,  proj)ose 
fi>  themselves  the  acquisition  of  some  future 
U^ood,  or  the  aveni]jinir  some  past  evil;  and 
us  the  lorrner  of  these  motives  did  not  ap- 
pear j)rol)al)le,  it  put  inquisitive  ])ers()ns 
on  examinintr  into  the  latter.  Now,  as 
the  vast  seiiemes  of  Wild,  when  they  were 
.'jiscovered,  however  great  in  their  nature, 
feeemed  to  some  persons  like  the  ])roj'3cts  of 
most  other  such  persons,  ratlier  to  be  cal- 
culated for  the  glory  of  the  great  man  him- 
self, than  to  redoimd  to  the  general  good  of 
oociety;  designs  began  to  be  laid  by  several 
of  those  who  thought  it  princii)ally  their 
duty  to  put  a  stop  to  the  future  ])ro;^re?s  of 
our  hero;  and  a  learned  judge  particularly, 
a  great  enemy  to  this  kind  of  greatness, 
])rocured  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament  as 
a  trap  for  Wild,  which  he  soon  after  fell 
into.  By  this  law,  it  was  made  capital  in  a 
prig  to  steal  with  the  hands  of  other  people. 
A  law  so  plainly  calculated  ibr  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  priggish  greatness,  that  it  was 
'udeed  impossible  for  our  hero  \^  avoid  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

,?  short  hint  concerning  popular  ingratUxule.  J\Ir. 
IVild^s  arrival  in  the  caslle,  loith  other  occwrences, 
i;  be  found  in  no  other  history. 

Ip  v*e  had  any  leisure,  v/e  would  here 
■Aigress  a  little  on  that  ingratitude,  which  so 
i!rmy  writers  have  observed  to  spring  up  in 
lln^  people  of  all  free  governments,  towards 
their  ^reat  men  ;  who,  while  they  have  been 
consulting  the  good  of  the  public,  by  raising 
their  own  greatness,  in  wliich  the  whole 
body  (as  the  kingdom  of  France  thinks 
.:seif  in  the  glory  of  their  grand  monarch) 
was  so  deeply  concerned,  have  been  some- 
times sacrificed  by  ihose  very  people,  for 
whose  glory  the  said  great  men  were  so 
industriously  at  work  :  and  this  i'rom  a  fool- 
ish zeal  tor  a  certain  ridiculous  imaginary 
thing,  called  Liberty,  to  which  great  men 
aie  observed  to  have  a  great  animosity. 

This  law  had  been  promulgated  a  very 
little  time,  when  Wild,  having  received, 
from  some  dutiful  members  of  the  gang,  a 
valuable  piece  of  goods,  did,  for  a  consider- 
ation somewhat  short  of  its  original  price, 
reconvey  it  to  the  right  owner;  for  which 
fact  being  ungratjfuUy  informed  against  by 
i\l  ?aid  owner,  he  was  surprised  in  his  own 
hnu^e,  and  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  hurried  befo-e  a  magistrate,  and  by  him 
committed  to  that  castle,  which,  suitable  as 
t  is  tc  greatness,  we  do  not  choose  to  name 
too  often  in  our  history,  and  where  many 
great  men  at  tb  3  time  happenea  to  be 
vssemb.cv. 


The  governor,  or,  .is  tiie  law  njoie  iio 
nom-ably  calls   him,  kee])er  oi'  this    castie 
was  Mr.  Wild's  old  Iriend  and  acquaintance 
Tliis  made  the  latter  greatly  satisfied  with 
the  place  of  his  confmement;  as  he  [)romiseQ 
himself  not  only  a  kind  rec(;ption  and  hand 
souh;    accoimnodalion    there,    hut   even   tii 
obtain  his  liberty  I'rom  him,  if  he  thought  ' 
necessary  to  desire  it;  but  alas  I  he  waa  de 
ceived ;  Jiis  old  friend  knew  him  no  bnrrcr 
and  refused  to  see  him,  and  the  lieutenant 
governor  insisted  on  as  high  garnish  for  fet 
teis,  and  as  exorbitant  a  price  l()r  lodging:, 
as  if  he  had  iiad  a  fine  gentleman  in  custody 
for  murder,  or  any  other  genteel  crime. 

To  confess  a  melancholy  truth,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance much  to  he  lamented,  that  there 
is  no  absolute  depeiulL-nce  on  the  friendship 
of  great  men.  An  observation  which  hath 
been  frequently  made  by  those  wlio  have 
lived  in  courts,  or  in  Newgate,  or  in  any 
other  place  set  apart  for  tfie  habitation  oi 
such  persons. 

Tiie  second  day  of  his  confinement  he 
was  greatly  surprised  at  receiving  a  visit 
fi"om  his  wife  ;  and  much  more  so,  when, 
instead  of  a  countenance    ready  to   insu't 
him,  the  only  motive    to  which  he   couid 
ascribe  her  presence,  he  saw  the  tears  trick 
ling  down  her  lovely  cheeks.     He  embraced 
her  with  the  utmost  marks  of  affection,  and 
declared  he  could  hardly  regret  his  «  onfine- 
ment,  since  it  had   produced   sur.h  an  in- 
stance of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  l;er. 
whose  fidelity  to  him  on  this  occasion  wouK:, 
he  believed,  make   him   the  envy  of  most 
husbands,    even    in   Newgate.    'He    then 
begged  her  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  be  com- 
forted ;  for  that  matters  might   go   better 
with   him   than   she  expected.     'No,  no,' 
says  she,  '  I  am  certain  you  will  be  found 
guilty.  Death.     I  knew  what  it  would  al- 
ways come  to.     I  told  you  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  carry  on  such,  a  trade  long;  but  you 
would  not  be  advjsed,  and  now  you  sec  +ho 
consequence,  now  you  repent  when  it  is  loo 
late.     All  the  comfort  I  shall  have  when  you 
a.renuhbed*  is,  that  I  gave  you  a  good  ad- 
vice.   If  you  had  always  gone  out  by  your- 
self, as  I  would  have  had  you,  yoii  might 
have  robbed  on  to  the  end 'of  the  chapter  ; 
but  you  was  wiser  than  a/l  the  world,  or 
rather  lazier,  and  see  what  your  laziness  is 
come  to — to  the   cheat,   [the  gallows.]   for 
thither  you  Avill  go  now,  that's  infallible. 
And  a  just  judgment  on  you  for  following 
your  headstrong  will ;  I  a:ri  the  only  person 
tx)  be  pitied,  poor  I,  wlio  shall  be  scandalized 
for  your  fault.     There  «:ocs  she  whose  hvs 
hand  was  hanged :  methinks  I  hear  them 
crying  so  already.'     At  which  words  she 
burst  into  tears.    He  could  not  then  forbear 
chiding  her  for  this  unnecessary  concern  o» 

*  The  cant  won!  for  hanging. 
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his  accouiU,  and  Ijojj'red  her  not  to  trouble 
him  any  more.  She  answered  with  some 
•pirit :  'On  your  account,  and  be  d — d  to 
you  !  Pso,  ii  the  oki  cull  of  a  justice  had 
not  sent  me  hither,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  long  enou<.^h  before  I  should  have  come 
/^.ither  to  set  after  vou  ;  d — n  me,  I  am  com- 
mitted for  tne  jilm^lay^  {picking  pockets] 
man.  and  we  shall  be  both  niihhed  together. 
'I  faith,  my  dear,  it  almost  makes  me 
amends  for  being  nubbcd  myself,  to  have 
tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  thee  mibhed  too.' 
'Indeed,  my  dear,'  answered  Wild,  'it  is 
what!  h«Ye  long  wished  for  thee  ;  but  I  do 
not  desire  to  t>r;tr  triee  company,  and  1 
have  still  hopes  Uf  hive  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  go  w;t;iO'.!t.  Tiie  ;  at  least  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  to  be  rid  of  you  now.'  And  so 
saying  he  seized  her  by  the  "tvaist,  and  with 
r;trong  arm  flung  her  out  of  the  room  ;  but 
not  before  she  had  with  her  nails  left  a 
bloody  memorial  on  his  cheek :  and  thus 
this  tond  couple  parted. 

Wild  had  scarce  recovered  himself  from 
the  uneasiness  into  which  this  unwelcome 
visit,  proceeding  from  the  disagreeable 
fondness  of  his  wife,  had  thrown  liim,  than 
the  faithful  Achates  appeared.  The  pre- 
sence of  this  youth  was  indeed  a  cordial  to 
his  spirits.  He  received  iiim  with  open 
arms,  and  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction 
in  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship,  which  so  far 
exceeded  the  fushion  of  the  times,  and  said 
many  tlungs,  which  we  have  forgot,  on  the 
occasion  ;  bu't  we  remember  they  all  tended 
to  the  praise  of  Fireblood  ;  whose  modesty, 
at  length,  put  a  stop  to  the  torrent  of  com- 
pliments, by  asserting  he  had  done  no  more 
than  ills  duty,  and  that  he  should  have  de- 
tested himself,  could  he  have  forsaken  his 
friend  in  his  adversity  ;  and  after  many  pro- 
testations, that  he  came  the  moment  he 
lieard  of  his  misfortune,  lie  asked  him  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service.  Wild  answered, 
smce  he  had  so  kindly  proj^osed  the  question, 
he  must  say  he  should  be  obliged  to  him,  if 
he  could  lend  liim  a  few  guineas:  for  that 
he  was  very  seedy.  Fireblood  replied,  that 
lie  was  greatly  unhappy  in  not  having  it 
then  in  his  power,  adding  many  hearty 
oaths,  that  he  had  not  a  farthing  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  wdiich  was,  indeed,  strictly 
true,  for  he  had  only  a  bank-note,  which  he 
had  that  evening  purloined  from  a  gentle- 
man in  the  play-house  passasre.  He  then 
asked  for  his  wife,  to  whom,  to  speak  truly, 
the  visit  was  intended,  her  confinement 
being  the  misfortune  of  which  he  had  just 
rieard  ;  for,  as  for  that  of  Wild  himself^,  he 
had  known  it  from  the  first  minute,  without 
tcver  intending  to  trouble  him  witli  his  com- 
pany. Being  inibrmed  therefore  of  the  visit 
which  had  lately  happened,  he  reproved 
Wiid  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  tliat  jiood 
creature ;  'iicn  taking  as  sudden  a  leave  as 


he  civilly  could  of  that  gejitleman,  he  lias 
tened  to  comfort  his 
with  ixreat  kindness. 


tened  to  comfort  his  lady,  who  received  hin 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Curio7is  anecdotes  relating  to  the  liUlory  of  ^''ew- 
gale. 

There  resided  in  the  castle  at  the  same 
lime  with  Mr.  Wild,  one  Roger  Johnson,  a 
very  great  man,  wtio  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  all  the  prigs  in  Newgate,  and  had 
raised  contributions  on  them.  He  examined 
into  the  nature  of  their  defence,  procured 
and  instructed  their  evidence,  and  made 
iiimself,  at  least  in  their  opinion,  so  necessary 
to  them,  that  the  whole  fate  of  Newgale 
seemed  entirely  to  depend  upon  him. 

Wild  had  not  been  long  in  confinement 
before  he  began  to  oppose  this  man.  He 
represented  him  to  the  prigs,  as  a  fellow, 
who,under  the  plausi])le  pretence  of  assisting 
their  causes,  was  in  reality  undermining  thv 
LIBERTIES  OF  Newgate.  He  at  first  threw 
out  certain  sly  hints  and  insinuations  ;  but 
having  by  degrees  formed  a  party  against 
Roger,  he  one  day  assembled  them  togetlier, 
and  spoke  to  them  in  the  fblk^wing  floriil 
manner  : 

'  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,  The  cause 
which  I  am  to  mention  to  you  this  day,  is 
of  such  mighty  importance,  that  when  I 
consider  my  own  small  abilities,  I  tremble 
with  an  apprehenson,  lest  your  safety  may 
be  rendered  precarious  by  the  meekness  6 
him  who  hath  undertaken  to  represent  to 
you  your  danger.  Gentlemen,  the  liberty 
of  Newgate  is  at  stake :  your  privilege:* 
liave  been  long  undermined,  and  are  now 
openly  violated  by  one  man  ;  by  one  who 
hath  engrossed  to  himself  the  whole  conduct 
of  your  trials,  under  colour  of  which,  he 
exacts  what  contributions  on  you  he  pleases: 
but  are  those  sums  appropriated  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  are  raised  ?  Your  frequent 
convictions  at  the  Old  Bfiiley,  those  depre- 
dations of  justice,  must  too  sensibly  and 
sorely  demonstrate  the  coL'iiiiry.  vVhai 
evidence  doth  he  ever  prv-iv:ce  for  the  pri 
soner,  which  the  prisoner  birnpelf  could  not 
have  provided,  and  often  Ic-iter  instructed  ? 
How  many  noble  youths  have  there  been 
lost,  when  a  single  alibi  would  have  saved 
them !  Should  I  be  silent,  nay,  could  your 
own  injuries  want  a  tongue  to  remonstrate, 
the  very  breath,  which  by  his  neglect  hath 
been  stopped  at  the  cheat,  would  cry  out 
loudly  against  liim.  Nor  is  the  exorbitance 
of  his  plunders  visible  only  in  the  dread 
ful  consequences  it  hath  produced  1o  the 
rn'igs,  nor  glares  it  <mly  in  the  miseries 
brought  on  them :  it  blazes  forth  in  the 
more  desirable  eficcts  it  liath  wrought  fbi 
himself,  in  the  rich  perquisites  accjuired  by 
it :  witness  that  silk  night-gown,  that  lot* 
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(A  shaitie,  which,  to  liis  eternal  dislionour, 
he  puhlicly  wears;  (hat  ^owu,  \vhi(  h  I  will 
not  scruple  to  cill  the  wiiulinLr-sheol  of  the 
liherties  of  Newgate.  Is  there  a  pri<i;  wlio 
hath  the  nterest  and  honour  of  Newgale  so 
little  at  heart,  that  he  can  reli-ain  IVoin  hlush- 
iiig,  when  he  heholds  that  trophy,  j)urchase(l 
with  the  breatii  of  so  many  priu;s  !  Nor  is 
this  all.  His  waistcoat,  enihroidered  with 
silk,  and  liis  velvet  cap,  bought  with  the 
same  price,  are  ensigns  of  the  same  dis- 
grace. Sonic  wouUl  think  the  rags  which 
covered  his  nakedness,  when  first  he  was 
committed  hither,  well  exchanged  for  these 
gaudy  trapj)ings*,  but  in  my  eye,  no  ex- 
change can  be  i)rofitable  when  dishonour  is 
the  condition.  If,  therefore,  Newgate — ' 
Here  the  only  copy  which  we  could  procure 
of  this  speech  breaks  off  abruptly ;  however, 
we  can  assure  the  reader,  from  very  au- 
ll^entic  information,  that  he  concluded  with 
tidvising  the  prig's  to  put  their  affairs  into 
ether  hands.  After  which,  one  of  his  party, 
as  had  been  before  concerted,  in  a  very  long 
speech,  recommended  him  (Wild  himself) 
to  their  choice. 

Newgate  was  divided  into  parties  on  this 
Of  casion  ;  the  prigs  on  each  side  represent- 
.ng  their  chief  or  Great  Man  to  be  the  only 
f»versou  by  Avhom  the  affairs  of  Newgate 
fould  be  managed  Avith  safety  and  ad  van- 
age.  The  prigs  had  indeed  very  incom- 
patible interests ;  for,  whereas,  the  sup- 
[X>rtcrs  of  Johnson,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  ph^nder  of  Newgate,  were  admitted 
t-i  some  share  under  their  leader;  so  the 
abettors  of  Wild  had,  on  his  promotion, 
the  same  views  of  dividing  some  part  of  the 
spoil  among  themselves.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  they  were  both  so  warm  on  each 
side.  What  may  seem  more  remarkable 
was,  that  the  dei)tors,  who  were  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  dispute,  and  who  were 
the  destined  plunder  of  both  parties,  should 
mterest  themselves  with  the  utmost  violence, 
some  on  behalf  of  Wild,  and  others  in  favour 
of  Johnson.  So  that  all  Newgate  resounded 
with  Wild  for  ever,  Johnson  for  ever. 
And  the  poor  debtors  re-echoed  the  liberties 
of  JVewgale,  which,  in  the  cant  lanixuage, 
signifies  plunder,  as  loudly  as  the  thieves 
themselves.  In  short,  such  quarrels  and 
animosities  haj)pened  between  them,  that 
th^y  seemed  ratfier  the  people  of  two  coun- 
tries long  at  war  with  each  other,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  castle. 

Wild'3  party  at  length  prevailed,  and  he 
fLxceeded  to  the  place  and  power  of  John- 
son, whom  he  presently  S':r:3ped  of  all  his 
finery;  but  when  it  was  proposed,  that  he 
should  sell  it,  and  divide  the  money  for  the 
good  of  tlie  whole,  he  waived  that  motion, 
fiaying  't  was  not  yet  time,  that  he  should 
•'Ir.d  a  Letter  opportunity,  that  the  clothes 
.vanted  cleaninn-,  with  manyother  prelencfs, 
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and,  within  two  days,  to  tie  surprife  o. 
many,  he  ajjpearcd  in  them  hJrnself:  for 
which  he  vouchsali-d  no  otliir  a|.oloiiy  than, 
that  they  fitted  him  much  better  than  they 
did  Jolmson,  and  that  tlK^^i  Oecame  him  in  a 
much  more  elegant  inaupei 

This  behaviour  in  Wild  greatly  incensed 
the  debtors,  particularly  those  by  whose 
means  he  had  been  promotinl.  They  grum- 
bled extremely,  and  vented  great  indigna- 
tion against  Wild  ;  when  one  day  a  very 
grave  man,  and  one  of  much  authority 
amongst  them,  bespake  them  as  follows  : 

'  Nothing  sure  can  be  more  justly  ridicu- 
lous than  the  conduct  of  those,  who  shou.d 
lay  the  lamb  in  the  wolf's  way,  and  then 
should  lament  his  l)eing  devoured.     What  a 
wolf  is  in  a  sheepfold,  a  great  man  is  in 
society.     Now  when  one  wolf  is  in  posse?)- 
sion  of  a  sheepfold,  how  little  would  it  avail 
the  simple  fiock  to  expel  him,  and  ])lace  ano- 
ther in  l)is  stead  ?  Of  the  same  benefit  to  us 
is  the  overthrowing  one  'prig  in  fiivour  oi 
another.     And  for   what  otlier  advantage 
was  your  struggle?    Did  you  not  all  know 
that  Wild  and  his  followers  were  prigs,  as 
well  as  Johnson  and  his?  What  then  could 
the  contention  be  among    such,    but  that 
which  you  have  now  discovered  it  to  have 
been?     Perhaps  some  would  say,  it  is  then 
our  duty  tamely  to  submit  to  the  rapine  of 
the  prig  who  now   plunders  us,  for  fear  of 
an  exchange  ?  Surely  no :  but  I  answer,  it  Is 
better  to  shake  the  plunder  of,  than  to  ex- 
change the  plunderer.     And  by  what  means 
can  we  effect  this,  but  by  a  total  change  in 
our  manners?   Every  pn'g  is  a  slave.     His 
own  priggish  desires,  which  enslave  him, 
themselves  betray  him  to   the  tyranny  of 
others.     To  preserve,  therefore,  the  liberty 
of  Newgate,  is  to  change  the  manners  of 
Newgate.     Let  us,  therefore,  who  are  con- 
fined here  for  debt  only,  separate  ourselves 
entirely  from  the  prigs;  neither  drink  with 
them,  nor  converse;,  with  them.     Let  us,  at 
the  same  time,  separate  ourselves  farther 
^lom  priggism  itself.   Instead  of  being  ready 
on  every  opportunity,  to  jjillage  each  other, 
let  us  be  content  W'ith  our  honest  share  of 
the  common  bounty,  and  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  our  own  industry.     When  we  sepa- 
rate from  the  pn'gs,  let  us  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  one  another.     I^et  us  consider 
ourselves  as  all  members  of  one  community^ 
to  the  public  good  of  which  we  are  to  sacri- 
fice our  private  views;  not  to  give  up  thi* 
interest  of  the  whole  tor  every  little  pleasure 
or  profit   which  we   shall   accrue  to   our 
selves.     liiberty  is  consistent  with  no  de 
gree  of  honesty  int'erior  to  this,  and  the  com 
munity  where  this  abounds,   no  prig  will 
have  the  impudence  or  audaciousness  to  en- 
deavour to  enslave  ;  or  if  he  chould,  his  own 
destruction  would  be  the  only  consequence 
of  his  attempt.     But  whik  one  man  pur 
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sues  hif3  ambition,  another  his  interest, 
another  his  safety ;  while  on!^  hath  a  roguery 
(a  priggism  they  liere  caB.  t)  to  commit, 
and  another  a  roguery  to  tlelend,  they  must 
naturally  fly  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
those,  who  have  power  to  give  them  what 
they  desire,  and  to  defend  them  from  what 
they  fear ;  nay,  in  this  view  it  becomes  their 
mterest  to  promote  this  power  in  their  pa- 
trons. Now,  gentlemen,  when  we  are  no 
•onger  pn^-s,  we  shall  no  longer  have  tiiese 
fears  or  these  desires.  What  remains,  there- 
fore, for  us,  but  to  rest)lvc  bravely  to  la}' 
aside  our  p7'iggism,  our  roguery,  in  plainer 
words,  and  preserve  our  liberty,  or  to  give 
up  the  latter  in  the  preservation  and  ])rcfer- 
ence  of  the  former.' 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause ;  however,  Wild  continued  as  before 
to  levy  contributions  among  the  prisoners, 
to  apply  the  garnish  to  his  own  use,  and  to 
strut  openly  in  the  ornaments  which  he  had 
stripped  from  Johnson.  To  speak  sincerely, 
there  was  more  bravado  than  real  use  or 
advantage  in  these  trappings.  As  for  the 
night-gown,  its  outside  indeed  made  a  glit- 
tering  tinsel  appearance,  but  it  ke])t  him  not 
warm;  nor  could  the  finery  of  it  do  him 
much  honour,  since  every  one  knew  it  did 
not  properly  belong  to  him  ;  as  to  the  waist- 
coat, it  fitted  him  very  ill,  being  infinitely  too 
big  for  him  ;  and  his  cap  was  so  heavy,  that 
it  made  his  head  ache.  Thus  these  clothes, 
which,  perhaps,  (as  they  presented  the  idea 
of  their  misery  more  sensibly  to  the  people's 
eyes,)  brought  him  more  envy,  hatred,  and 
detraction,  than  all  his  deeper  impositions 
and  more  real  advantages,  afforded  very 
little  use  or  honour  to  the  wearer :  nay, 
could  scarce  serve  to  amuse  liis  own  vanity, 
when  this  Avas  cool  enough  to  reflect  with 
the  least  seriousness.  And  should  I  speak 
in  tlie  language  of  a  man  who  estimated 
human  happinesis  without  regard  to  that 
greatness  which  we  have  so  laboriously  en- 
deavoured to  paint  in  this  history,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  never  look  (i.  e.  robbed  the  prison- 
ers uf)  a  shilling,  which  he  himself  did  not 
pay  too  dear  for. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  dead-ID  arrajit  arrives  for  JTearffree;  wi  ichich 
cccflWMMi  Wild  betrays  soine  hnnan  xceakness. 

The  dead-warrant,  as  it  is  called,  now 
came  down  to  Newgite  for  the  execution  of 
Heartfree  among  the  rest  of  the  {)risoners. 
And  here  the  reader  must  excuse  us  who 
profess  to  draw  natural,  not  perfect  charac- 
ters, and  to  record  the  truths  of  history,  not 
the  extravao-ancies  of  romance,  while  we 
relate  a  weakness  in  Wild,  of  which  we  are 
Durselves  ashamed,   and   which  we  would 


willingly  have  concealed,  could  we  liave  prs 
served  at  the  same  time  that  strict  attacli 
ment  to  truth  and   impartiality,  which  w( 
have  professed  in  recording  the  annals  o, 
this  great  man.     Know,  then,  reader,  tha 
this  dead-warrant  did  not  aiiect  Heartfree, 
who  was  to  sufier  a  shamei'ul  death  by  it, 
with   half  the  concern  it  gave  Wile,  who 
had  been  the  occasion  of  it.     He  had  been 
a  little  struck  the  day  before,  on  seeing  tlie 
children  carried  away  in  tears  from  their 
lather.     ^1  his   sight   brought   the    remem 
brance  of  some  slight  injuries  he  had  done 
the  father  to  his  mind,  which  he  endeavour 
ed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  obliterate;  but 
when  one  of  the  keepers  (I  should  say  lieu 
tenants  of  the  castle)  repeated  Heartfree'* 
name  among  those  of  the  malefactors  who 
were  to  sufier  within  a  few  days,  the  blood 
Ibrsook  his  countenance,  and  in  a  cold  still 
stream  moved  heavily  to  his  heart,  wliicii 
had  scarce  strength  enough  left  to  return  i) 
through  his  veins.     In  short,  his  body  so  vi 
sibly  demonstrated  the  pangs  of  his  mind, 
that,  to  escape  observation,  he  retired  to  liis 
room,  where  he  sullenly  gave  vent  to  such 
bitter  agonies,  that  even  the  injured  Heart- 
free,  had  not  the  apprehension  of  what  his 
wife   had   suffered,  shut  every   avenue  of 
compassion,  would  have  pitied  him. 

When  his  mind  was  thoroughly  fatigued, 
and  worn  out  with  the  horrors  which  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  poor  wretch,  who 
lay  under  a  sentence  which  he  had  iniqui- 
tously  brought  upon  him,  had  suggested, 
sleep  promised  him  relief;  but  this  promise 
was,  alas  !  delusive.  This  certain  friend  to 
the  tired  body  is  often  the  severest  enemy 
to  the  oppressed  mind.  So  at  least  it  pro\'- 
ed  to  Wild,  adding  visionary  to  real  hor- 
rors, and  tormenting  his  imagination  with, 
phantoms  too  dreadful  to  be  described.  At 
length,  starting  from  these  visions,  he  no 
sooner  discovered  his  waking  senses,  tlian 
he  cried  out:  'I  may  yet  prevent  this  ca- 
tastrophe. It  is  too  late  to  discover  tlie 
whole.' 

He  then  paused  a  moment :  hut  great- 
ness instantly  returning  to  his  assistance.. 
checked  the  base  thought,  as  it  first  ofliered 
itself  to  his  mind.  He  then  reasoned  tlius 
coolly  with  liimself :  '  Shall  I,  like  a  child, 
or  a  woman,  or  one  of  those  mean  wretches 
whom  I  have  always  despised,  be  friglitened 
by  dreams  and  visionary  phantoms,  to  sully 
that  }u)nour  which  I  have  so  difficultly  ac- 
quired, and  so  gloriously  maintained  ?  Shal 
I.  to  redeem  the  worthless  life  of  this  silly 
fellow,  suffer  my  reputation  to  contract  a 
stain,  which  the  blood  of  millions  cannot 
wipe  away  .'*  AYas  it  only  that  the  few,  the 
simple  part  of  mankind,  should  call  me 
rogue,  perhaps  I  could  submit;  but  to  be 
f:r  ever  contemptible  to  the  pkigs,  as  a 
TT retch  who  wanted  spirit  to  execute  in» 
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undertaking,  can:  never  be  diiresteil.  Wli;it 
IS  the  life  ol'v.  single  man?  Hjive  not  v/liole 
ann'^s  and  nations  been  .sacriliced  to  the 
honour  of  onk  (iiiKAT  man  ?  Nay,  1o  oiiiil 
that  first  class  of  gi-eatness,  the  conrpuM'ors 
of  mankind,  h:)\v  often  have  nund)ers  liillen, 
t>N'  a  liclitious  plot,  only  to  satisfy  the  spleen 
or  TJerhaps  exercise  the  iniTomiily  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  second  order  of  greatness,  the 
Ministerial  !  What  have  1  done,  then  ? 
W^hy,  1  have  ruined  a  family,  and  l)rought 
an  innocent  man  to  the  gallows.  1  ought 
rather  to  weep  with  Alexander,  that  I  have 
ruined  no  more,  than  to  regret  the  little  I 
iiave  done.'  Heat  length,  therefore,  bravely 
resolved  to  consign  over  Heartfree  to  his 
fate,  though  it  cost  him  more  strugglinn- 
than  may  easily  be  believed,  utterly  to  con- 
quer his  reluctance,  and  to  banish  away 
every  degree  of  immanity  from  his  mind, 
tliese  little  sparks  of  which  composed  one 
')f  those  weaknesses  which  we  lamented  in 
the  opening  of  our  history. 

But,  in  vindication  of  our  hero,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  nature  is  seldom 
60  kind  as  those  writers  who  draw  charac- 
ters absolutely  perfect.  She  seldom  creates 
any  man  so  completely  great,  or  completely 
low,  but  that  some  sparks  of  humanity  will 
glimmer  in  the  former,  and  some  sparks  of 
wiiat  the  vulgar  call  evil  will  dart  forth  in 
ne  latter;  utterly  to  extinguish  Avhich,  will 
give  some  pain  and  uneasiness  to  both  ;  for 
I  apprehend,  no  mind  was  ever  yet  formed 
entirely  free  from  blemish,  unless,  perad- 
venture,  that  of  a  sanctified  hypocrite,  whose 
praises  some  well-fed  flatterer  hath  grate- 
iully  thought  proper  to  sing  forth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Containing  vanous  matters. 

The  day  was  now  come  when  poor  Heart- 
free  was  to  sulTer  an  ignominious  death. 
Friendly  had,  in  the  strongest  manner,  con- 
firmed his  assurances  of  fulfilling  his  pro- 
mise, of  becoming  a  father  to  one  of  his 
children  and  a  'uisband  to  the  other.  This 
^ave  him  inexpressible  comfort;  and  he  had, 
the  even'.ng  before,  taken  his  last  leave  of 
the  little  wretches,  with  a  tenderness  which 
drew  a  tear  from  one  of  the  keepers,  joined 
to  a  magnanimity  which  would  have  pleased 
a  Stoic.  When  he  was  informed  that  the 
coach  which  Friendly  had  provided  for  him 
was  ready,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  ffone,  he  embraced  that  faithful  friend 
with  great  passion,  and  begged  that  he 
would  leave  him  here ;  but  the  other  desired 
•eave  to  accompany  him  to  his  end  ;  which 
at  last  he  was  forced  to  comply  with.  And 
no.v  he  was  proceedinir  towards  the  coach, 
^hen  he  found  his  difiiculties  were  not  yet 
iver;  for  now  a  fi:end  arrived,  of  whom  he 


was  to  take  a  harder  and  yet  more  tender 
leave  than  he  had  yet  gone  through.  This 
fi'iend,  reader,  was  no  otiicr  than  Mrs. Heart- 
free  hers(?lf,  who  ran  to  him  willi  u  look  ai 
wild,  staring,  and  frantic;  and,  liaving 
reached  liis  arms,  fiiinted  away  in  them 
without  muttering  a  single  syllable.  Heart- 
free  Avas,  with  great  dilliculiy,  able  to  pre- 
serve his  own  senses,  in  such  a  surjjrisc,  at 
such  a  season.  And  inde(!d  our  good-na- 
tured reader  will  be  rather  inclined  to  wish 
this  miserable  couple  had,  by  dying  in  each 
other's  arms,  put  a  final  period  to  their  woes, 
than  have  survived  to  taste  those  hitter  mo- 
ments which  were  to  be  tiieir  i)ortion,  ami 
which  the  unhappy  wile,  soon  recovering 
from  the  sliort  inteirnission  of  being,  now 
began  to  sufler.  When  she  became  firsV 
mistress  of  her  voice,  she  burst  fi)rth  into 
the  following  accents  :  *  O,  my  husband  !  ii 
this  the  condition  in  which  I  find  you  aftei 
our  cruel  separation  ?  Who  hath  done  this: 
Cruel  Heaven  !  What  is  the  occasion?  I 
know  thou  canst  deserve  no  ill.  Tell  uu:. 
somebody  who  can  speak,  while  I  have  my 
senses  left  to  understand, — what  is  the  mat- 
ter?' At  which  words,  several  laughed, 
and  one  answered,  'The  matter.^ — why  no 
great  matter.  The  gentleman  is  not  the 
first,  and  won't  be  the  last.  The  worst  ol 
the  matter  is,  that  if  we  are  to  stay  all  the 
morning  here,  I  shall  lose  my  dinner.'  Heart- 
free,  pausing  a  moment,  and  recollecting 
himself,  cried  out,  'I  will  bear  all  with  pa- 
tience.' And  then,  addressing  himself  to 
the  commanding  ofTicer,  begged  he  might 
only  have  a  few  minutes  by  himself  with 
his  wife,  Avhom  he  liad  not  seen  before,  since 
his  misfortunes.  The  great  man  answered, 
he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  would  do 
more  than  he  could  answer;  but  he  sup- 
posed he  was  too  much  a  gentleman  not 
to  know  that  something  was  due  for  such 
civility.  On  this  hint,  Friendly,  who  was 
himself  half  dead,  pulled  five  guineas  out  of 
his  pocket,  which  the  great  man  took,  and 
said,  he  would  be  so  generous  to  give  him 
ten  minutes;  on  which,  one  observed,  thai 
many  a  gentleman  had  bought  ten  minutei- 
with  a  woman  dearer ;  and  many  other  face- 
tious remarks  were  made,  unnecessary  to  be, 
here  related.  Heartfree  was  now  suflered 
to  retire  into  a  room  with  his  wife ;  the  com- 
mander informinix  him,  at  liis  entrance,  th'-it 
he  must  be  expeditious,  for  that  the  resi  Jt 
the  good  company  would  be  at  the  tree  be- 
fore him,  and  he  supposed  he  was  a  qrcntle- 
manof  too  much  breeding  to  makethemwait. 
This  tender  wretched  couple  were  now 
retired  for  these  few  minuies,  which  the 
commander  without  carefully  measured  with 
his  watch ;  and  Heartfree  v/as  mustering 
all  his  resolution  to  part  with  what  his  soui 
so  ardently  doted  on,  and  to  conjure  her  to 
support  his  loss,  for  the  sake  of  her  pw»? 


lie 
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Kiiants,  and  to  comfort  her  with  t.lie  promise 
ai  Frietully  on  their  account;  hut  all  his 
dej}i«rn  was  frustrated.  Mrs.  Hearlfree 
could  not  support  the  shock,  hut  ajirain  liiiut- 
ed  away,  and  so  entirely  lost  every  sympLom 
of  hte,  tliat  Hea.rtlree  called  vehemently  for 
assistance.  Friendly  rushed  first  into  the 
room,  and  was  soon  followed  by  many  others, 
and  what  wr.s  remarkahle.j  one,  who  had, 
unmoved,  beheld  the  tender  scene  between 
these  parting  lovers,  was  touched  to  the 
quick  by  the  pf.lc  boks  of  the  \voman,  and 
ran  up  and  down  for  water,  drops,  &lc., 
with  the  utmost  hurry  and  confusion.  Tlie 
ten  minutes  were  expired,  which  the  com- 
mander now  iiinted;  and  seeing  nothing 
offered  for  the  renewal  of  tiie  term,  (for  in- 
deed Friendly  had  unhappily  emptied  his 
pockets,)  he  began  to  grow  very  importu- 
nate, and  at  last  told  Heartfree,  he  should 
he  ashamed  not  to  act  more  like  a  man. 
Heartfree  begged  his  pardon,  and  said,  he 
would  make  him  wait  no  longer.  Then, 
with  the  deepest  sigh,  cried, '  O,  my  angel !' 
and  embracing  his  wife  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  ki.ssed  her  pale  lips,  Avith  more 
fervency  than  ever  bridegroom  did  the 
blushing  cheeks  of  his  bride ;  he  then  cried, 
'  The  Almighty  bless  thee  :  and,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure,  restore  thee  to  life ;  if  not,  I  be- 
seech him  we  may  presently  meet  again  in 
a  better  world  than  this.'  He  was  breaking 
from  her,  when,  perceiving  her  sense  re- 
turning, he  could  not  forbear  renewing  his 
embrace,  and  again  pressing  her  lips,  which 
now  recovered  life  and  warmth  so  fast,  that 
lie  begged  one  ten  minutes  more,  to  tell  her 
what  her  swooning  had  prevented  her  hear- 
ing. The  worthy  commander,  being  per- 
haps a  little  touched  at  this  tender  scene, 
took  Friendly  aside,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  give,  if  he  would  suffer  his  friend  to 
remain  half  an  hour.'' 

Friendly  answered,  any  thing;  that  he 
'ad  no  more  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
would   certainly   pay  him   that   afternoon. 

Well   then,  I'll  be  moderate,  said  he, 

tv/enty  guineas.  Friendly  answered,  it  is  a 
bargain.  The  commander,  having  exacted 
a  firm  promise,  cried, — '  Then  1  don't  care  if 
they  stay  a  whole  hour  together;  for  what 
BJcnifies  hiding  good  news.'' — The  gentle- 
man is  reprieved — ;'  of  which  he  had  just 
before  received  notice  in  a  whisper.  It 
would  be  very  impertinent  to  offer  at  a  de- 
scription of  ii^tt-  joy  this  occasioned  to  the 
tv/o  friends.  '  e  to  Mrs.  Heartfree,  who  was 
now  again  recovered.  A  surgeon,  who  Avas 
happiiy  present,  Avas  employed  to  bleed  them 
all.  After  Avhich  the  commander,  Avho  had 
his  promise  of  the  money  again  confirmed 
to  him,  wished  Heartfree  joy,  and,  shaking 
'lim  very  friendly  by  the  hands,  cleared  the 
•^om  of  all  the  ccmpany.  i-iid  left  the  three 
fnpr.ds  toirether. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  lohich  the  foregoing  happy  incident  is  accou:.lei 

/or. 

But  here,  though  I  am  convinced  my 
good-natured  reader  may  almost  Avant  the 
surgeon's  assistance  also,  and  that  there  is 
no  passage  in  this  Avhole  story,  which  can 
afibrd  him  equal  delight;  yet  lest  our  re- 
prieve should  seem  to  resemble  that  in  t\\i 
Beggar's  Opera,  I  shall  endeavour  tf  sIioaa 
him,  that  this  incident,  which  is  undoubted!}' 
true,  is  at  least  as  natural  as  delightful ;  for, 
Ave  assure  him,  we  would  rather  have 
suffered  half  mankind  to  be  hanged,  than 
have  saved  one  contrary  to  the  strides* 
rules  of  Avriting  and  probability. 

Be  it  known,  then,  (a  circumstance  AA'hich 
I  think  highly  credible,)  that  the  great  Fire- 
blood  had  been,  a  few  days  before,  taken  m 
the  fact  of  a  robbery,  and  carried  before  the 
same  justice  of  peace,  Avho  had,  on  his  evi- 
dence, committed  Heartfree  to  prison.  This 
magistrate,  who  did  indeed  no  small  honour 
to  the  commission  he  bore,  duly  considered 
the  Aveighty  charge  committed  to  him,  by 
Avhich  he  was  entrusted  Avith  decisions 
affecting  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties 
of  his  countrymen  ;  he  therefore  examined 
always  Avith  the  utmost  diligence  and  cau- 
tion into  every  minute  circumstance.  And, 
as  he  had  a  good  deal  balanced,  even  Avhe::i 
he  committed  Heartfree,  on  the  excellent 
character  given  him  by  Friendly  and  the 
maid ;  and,  as  he  Avas  much  staggered  on 
finding  that  the  tAvo  persons,  on  Avhose  evi 
dence  alone  Heartfree  had  been  committed, 
and  had  been  since  convicted,  one  Avas  ir 
NcAA^gate  for  a  felony,  and  the  other  was 
noAV  brought  before  him  for  a  robbery,  he 
thought  proper  to  put  the  matter  \Try  home 
to  Fireblood  at  this  time.  The  A'ounj? 
Achates  AA^as  taKcn,  as  aa^c  have  said,  in  the 
fact;  so  that  denial  he  saAv  was  in  vain. 
He  therefore  honestly  confessed  Avhat  he 
kncAV  must  be  proved ;  and  desired,  on  the 
merit  of  the  discoveries  he  made,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  evidence  against  his  accom 
plices.  This  afforded  the  happiest  oppor 
tunity  to  the  justice,  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science in  relation  to  Heartfree.  He  told 
Fireblood,  that  if  he  expected  the  faA'our  he 
solicited,  it  must  be  on  condition,  that  he 
revealed  the  Avhole  truth  to  him  concerning 
the  evidence  AAdiich  he  had  lately  given 
against  a  bankrupt,  and  Avhich  some  cir- 
cumstances had  induced  a  suspicion  of; 
that  he  might  depend  on  it,  the  truth  Avould 
be  discoA'ered  by  other  means ;  and  gave 
some  oblique  hints  (a  deceit  entirely  justifi- 
able) that  Wild  himself  had  offered  such  a 
discovery.  The  very  mention  of  Wild'g 
name  immediately  alarmed  Fireblood,  Avhc 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  rewdiness  o 
that  GREAT  MiN  to  liaug  any  of  the  gang 
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wleii  Ijis  own  interrst  seemed  to  lequire  it. 
He  tluMcTore  hesiiated  not  a  moineiit  ;  hut, 
havi;);^  obtained  a  |)n)ini.se  iVoni  the  justice, 
^.hat  he  should  be  accepted  as  an  evidence, 
he  (hscovered  the  wijole  falsehood,  aixl  de- 
clared th'it  he  had  been  se<hi  -ed  by  \Vild  to 
depose  as  he  had  (h)n(\ 

The  Jiistice  having  thus  hickily  and  timely 
discovered  this  scene  of  villany,  alias  great- 
ness, lost  not  a  moment  in  using  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  get  the  case  of  the  iudiapi)y 
convict  represented  to  the  sovereign;  who 
immediately  granted  iiim  that  gracious  re- 
prieve, wiiich  caused  sucii  happiness  to  the 
persons  concerned  ;  and  which  we  hope  we 
have  now  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader. 

The  good  magistrate  having  obtained 
this  reprieve  for  Heartlree,  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  visit  him  in  the  prison, 
and  to  sound,  if  possible,  the  depth  of  this 
aliair,  that,  if  lie  should  appear  as  innocent 
as  he  now  began  to  conceive  him,  he  might 
use  all  imaginable  methods  to  obtain  his  par- 
don and  enlargement. 

The  next  day,  therefore,  after  that  when 
the  miserable  scene  above  described  liad 
passed,  he  went  to  Newgate,  where  he  found 
those  three  persons,  namely,  Heartfree,  his 
wife,  and  Friendly,  sitting  together.  The 
justice  informed  the  prisoner  of  the  confes- 
sion of  Fireblood,  with  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken  upon  it.  The  reader  will  easily 
conceive  the  rnau}^  outward  thanks  as  well 
as  inward  gratitude  which  lie  received  from 
all  three :  but  those  were  of  very  Uttle  con- 
sequence to  him,  compared  with  the  secret 
satisfaction  he  lelt  in  his  mind,  from  reflect- 
ing on  the  preservation  of  innocence,  as  he 
soon  after  very  clearly  perceived  was  tiie 
case. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Heart- 
free  was  speaking  with  some  earnestness  : 
as  lie  perceived,  theretbre,  he  iiad  inter- 
rupted her,  he  begged  she  would  continue 
Iier  discourse,  which,  if  he  prevented  by  his 
presence,  he  desired  to  depart;  but  Heart- 
tree  would  not  suffer  it.  He  said  she  had 
been  relatinsr  some  adventures,  which  per- 
haps might  entertain  him  to  hear,  and  whicli 
she  the  rather  desired  he  would  hear,  as 
they  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  foundatii)n 
on  which  this  falsehood  had  been  built, 
which  had  brought  on  her  husband  all  his 
mi-fortunes. 

The  justice  very  gladly  consented,  and 
Mrs.  Heartfree,  at  her  husband's  desire, 
beo-an  the  relation  from  the  first  renewal  of 
Wild's  acquaintance  with  him;  but,  though 
tliis  recapitulation  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
frjrmation  of  our  good  magistrate,  as  it  would 
be  useless,  and  perhaps  tedious,  to  the 
reader,  we  shall  ony  repeat  that  part  of  her 
xtory  o  which  only  he  is  a  stranger,  beo-in- 
nin.qr  \T  Ih  what  her- ^eiicd  to  her  after  Wild 


had  been   turned  adrift  ji     he  boat  b^  th« 
caj)tain  of  the  French  j)ri\  fleer 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

J\Irs.  Jlcarlfree  relates  her  fulvnturea. 

Mks.  Heartfree  ])r()cec(ie.i  ihus:  'The 
vengeance  which  the  French  capta  in  cxactea 
on  that  villain  (our  hero)  persuaded  me,  that 
I  was  fallen  into  the  iiands  of  a  man  ol 
honour  and  justice  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  any  person  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect  and  civility  than  I  now  was :  but 
this  could  not  mitigate  my  sorrows,  when  i 
reflected  on  the  condition  in  which  I  had 
been  betrayed  to  leave  all  that  was  dear  t(/ 
me,  much  less  could  it  produce  such  an  eflect 
when  I  discovered,  as  I  soon  did,  that  I  owed 
it  chiefly  to  a  passion,  which  threatened  me 
with  great  uneasiness,  as  it  quickly  appeared 
to  be  very  violent,  and  as  1  was  absolutely 
in  the  power  of  the  person  who  possessed  it, 
or  was  rather  possessed  by  it.  I  must  how- 
ever do  him  the  justice  to  say,  my  fears 
carried  my  suspicions  farther  than  1  after- 
wards found  I  had  any  reason  to  carry  them: 
he  did,  indeed,  very  soon  accjuaint  m.e  with 
his  passion,  and  used  all  those  gentle  me- 
thods, which  frequently  succeed  with  our 
sex,  to  prevail  Avith  me  to  gratify  it:  but 
never  once  threatened,  nor  had  the  least  re- 
course to  force.  He  did  not  even  once  in- 
sinuate to  me,  that  I  was  totally  in  his 
power,  which  I  myself  sufficiently  saw,  an<l 
whence  I  drew  the  most  dreadful  appre 
hensions,  well  knowing,  that  as  there  are 
some  dispositions  so  brutal,  that  cruelty  adds 
a  zest  and  savour  to  their  pleasures;  so 
there  are  others  whose  gentler  inclinations 
are  better  gratified,  when  they  win  us  by 
softer  methods  to  comply  v/itli  their  desires 
yet  that  even  these  may  be  often  compelled 
by  an  unruly  passion  to  have  recourse  at 
last  to  the  means  of  violence,  when  they 
despair  of  success  from  persuasion ;  but  I 
was  happily  the  captive  of  a  better  man. 
My  conqueror  was  one  of  those  over  wliom 
vice  hath  a  limited  jurisdiction  ;  and  though 
he  Avas  too  easily  prevailed  on  to  sin,  he 
was  proof  against  any  temptation  to  villany. 

We  had  been  two  days  almost  totally  be- 
calmed, when  a  brisk  gale  rising,  as  we  were 
in -sight  of  Dunkirk,  we  saw  a  vessel  mak- 
ing full  sail  towards  us.  The  captain  of 
the  privateer  was  so  strong,  that  he  appre 
bended  no  danger  but  from  a  man  of  war, 
which  the  sailors  discerned  this  not  to  be. 
He  therefore  struck  his  colours,  and  hirled 
his  sails  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  lie 
by  and  expect  her,  hoping  she  might  bf  a 
prize.'  (Here  Heartfree  smiling,  his  wife 
stopped,  and  inquired  the  ca\ise.  He  toM 
her,  it  was  from  her  using  the  sea  terms  so 
aptlv;  she  laughed,  and  answeren,  he  would 
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wondtT  ess  at  this,  when  lie  heard  the  long 
time  she  h:ul  been  on  board:  and  then  pro- 
ceeded.) '  This  vessel  now  came  along- 
side of  us,  and  hailed  us,  having  perceived 
that  on  Avliich  we  were  aboard,  to  be  of  her 
own  country:  llicy  begged  us  not  to  put 
into  Dunkirk,  but  to  accompany  them  in 
their  ])ursuit  oi'  a  lai'ge  English  merchant- 
man, whom  we  should  easily  overtake,  and 
both  together  as  easily  conquer.  Our  cap- 
tain inmiediately  consented  to  this  proposi- 
tion, and  ordered  all  sail  to  be  crowded. 
This  was  most  unwelcome  news  to  me; 
however,  he  comforted  me  all  he  could,  by 
assuring  me,  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  he 
would  be  so  far  from  oifering  the  least  rude- 
ness to  me  himself,  that  he  would,  at  ihe 
nazard  of  jiis  life,  protect  me  from  it.  This 
issurance  gave  me  all  the  consolation  which 
ny  present  circumstances  and  the  dreadful 
pprehensions  I  had  on  your  account  would 
^dmit.'  (At  which  words  the  tenderest 
f^lances  passed  on  both  sides  between  the 
husband  and  wife.) 

'We  sailed  near  twelve  hours,  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  ship  we  were  in  pur- 
suit of,  and  which  we  should  probably  have 
tioon  come  up  wnth,  had  not  a  very  thick 
mist  ravished  her  from  oureyes.  This  mist 
coniirmcd  several  hours,  and  when  it  clear- 
ed up,  we  discovered  our  companion  at  a 
great  distance  from  us  ;  but  what  gave  us 
(I  mean  the  captain  and  his  crew)  the  great- 
est uneasiness,  was  the  sight  of  a  very  large 
ship  within  a  mile  of  us,  which  presently 
saluted  us  with  a  gun,  and  now  appeared 
to  be  a  third  rate  English  man  of  war.  Our 
captain  declared  the  impossibility  of  either 
fighting  or  escapin(r,and  accordingly  struck, 
without  waiting  for  the  broadside  which 
was  preparing  for  us,  and  which  perhaps 
would  have  prevented  me  from  the  happi- 
ness I  now  enjoy.'  This  occasioned  Heart- 
free  to  change  colour ;  his  wife  therelbre 
passed  hastily  to  circumstances  of  a  more 
vmiling  complexion. 

'  I  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  event,  as  I 
thought  it  would  not  only  restore  me  to  the 
safe  possession  of  my  jewels,  but  to  what  I 
value  beyond  all  the  treasure  in  the  uni- 
verse. My  expectation,  however,  of  both 
these  was  somewhat  crossed  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  as  to  the  former,  I  was  told,  they 
sliould  be  carefully  preserved ;  but  that  I 
must  prove  my  right  to  them  before  I  covild 
expect  their  restoration  ;  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  captain  did  not  very  eagerly 
desire  I  should  be  able  to  accomplisli ;  and 
R3  to  the  latter,  I  was  acquainted,  that  I 
should  be  put  on  board  the  first  ship  which 
they  met  on  her  way  to  England,  but  that 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies. 

'  I  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  man  of 
«var,  before  I  discovered  just  reason  rather 
»o  lament  than  to  rejoice  at  the  ex  liange  of 


my  cai)iivity  ;  (for  such  I  concluded  n\y 
present  situation  to  be.)  I  had  now  anotliei 
lover  in  the  captain  ol' this  Englishman,  anc 
nmch  rougher  and  less  gallant  than  the 
Frenchman  had  been.  He  used  me  \vi;i! 
scarce  connnon  civility,  as  indeed  heshowtd 
very  little  to  any  other  person,  treating  hi? 
officers  little  better  than  a  man  of  no  grtL', 
good  breeding  would  exert  to  his  meanest 
servant,  and  that,  too,  on  some  very  irritat- 
ing provocation.  As  for  me,  he  addressed 
me  with  the  insolence  of  a  basha  to  a  Cir- 
cassian slave ;  lie  talked  to  me  with  tiie 
loose  licence  in  wriich  the  most  profligate 
libertines  converse  with  harlots,  and  wliicii 
w^omen,  abandoned  only  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, detest  and  abhor.  He  often  kissed 
me  with  very  rude  familiarity,  and  one  day 
attempted  further  brutality ;  when  a  gen- 
tleman on  hoard,  and  who  was  in  my  situa- 
tion,thatis,  had  beentaken  by  aprivateerand 
was  retaken,  rescued  me  from  Ids  hands ; 
for  which  the  captain  confined  him,  though 
he  was  not  under  his  command,  two  days 
in  irons;  when  he  was  released,  (lor  I  was 
not  allowed  to  visit  him  in  his  confinement.) 
I  went  to  him  and  thanked  him  with  tiie 
utmost  acknowledgment,  for  what  he  had 
done  and  sufiered  on  my  account.  Tije 
gentleman  behaved  to  me  in  the  handsom- 
est manner  on  this  occasion ;  told  n;e  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  high  sense  1  seemed  to 
entertain  of  so  small  an  obligation,  of  an  ac- 
tion to  which  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  and 
his  honour  as  a  man,  obliged  him.  From 
this  time  I  lived  in  great  familiarity  wiiij 
this  man,  whom  I  regarded  as  my  protector, 
which  he  professed  himself  ready  to  be  on 
all  occasions,  expressing  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  the  captain's  brutality,  espccin'iV 
that  shown  towards  me,  and  the  tenderne'>8 
of  a  parent  for  the  preservation  of  my  \ir- 
tue,  f()r  which  I  was  not  mvself  more  solici- 
tous than  he  appeared,  'iic  was,  indeed, 
the  only  man  I  had  hitherto  met,  since  my 
unhappy  departure,  who  did  not  endeavour 
by  all  his  words,  looks,  and  actions,  to  as- 
sure me,  lie  had  a  liking  to  my  unfortunate 
person.  The  rest  seeming  desirous  of  sa 
crificing  the  little  beauty  they  complimented, 
to  their  desires,  without  the  least  consider.i- 
tion  of  the  ruin,  Avhich  I  earnestly  repre- 
sented to  them,  they  were  attempting  hi 
bring  on  me  and  on  my  future  repose. 

'  I  now  passed  several  days  pretty  frtt- 
from  the  captain's  molestation,  till  one  fata; 
night.'  Here,  perceiving  Heartfree  grew 
pale,  she  comforted  him  by  an  assurance, 
that  Heaven  had  preserved  her  chastity, 
and  again  had  restored  her  unsullied  to  his 
arms.  She  continued  thus:  'Perhaps  I 
give  it  a  wronij  epithet  in  the  word  fatal; 
but  a  wretched  nigtt,  I  am  sure  I  may  ceil 
it,  for  no  woman,  wno  came  off  victorious^ 
was.  I  believe,  ever  in  greater  danger.  Out 
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mj;ht,  Kay,  liavin*^  drunk  his  spirits  Inf^h 
with  punch,  iu  C(Mrip:iny  with  the  jjurscr, 
who  was  the  o  ily  man  in  the  ship  lie  adinit- 
ccd  to  his  tahle,  the  captain  sent  forme  into 
his  cahin  ;  whither,  though  imwininir,  I  was 
obliged  to  <^().  We  were  no  soont.T  alone 
(Cfre:her,  than  he  seized  me  hy  the  liand, 
and  aller  allVontintr  my  ears  with  discourse 
which  I  am  unahle  to  repeat,  he  swore  a 

freat  oath,  that  his  passion  was  to  he  dal- 
ed  with  no  Ioniser  ;  thai  I  must  not  expect 
vi»  treat  him   in  the  manner  to  which  a  set 
nfhlockhead  landmen  suhmitt.ed.     None  of 
your  coquette  airs,  therefore,  with  me,  ma- 
dam, said  he,  for  I  am  resolved  to  liave  you 
this  night.     No  struggling  nor  squalling,  for 
both  will  be  impertinent.     The   first  man 
who  offers  to  come  in  here,  I  will  liave  his 
skin  flea'd  off  at  the  gangway.     He  then 
attempted  to  pull  me  violently  towards  his 
bed.     I  threw  myself  on   my  knees,  and 
with  tears  and  entreaties  besought  his  com- 
passion ;  but  this  was,  I  found,  to  no  pur- 
pose :  I  then  had  recourse  to  threats,  and 
endeavoured  to  frighten  him  with  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  neither  had  this,  thougli  it 
seemed  to  stagger  him  more  than  the  other 
method,  sufficient  force  to  deliver  me.     At 
.ast  a  stratagem  came    into   my  liead,  of 
which  my  perceiving  him  reel,  gave  me  the 
first  hint.     I  entreated  a  moment's  reprieve 
only,  when  collecting  all  the  spirits  I  could 
muster,  I  put  on  a  constrained  air  of  gayety, 
and  told  him  with  an  affectionate  laugh,  he 
Avas  the  roughest  lover  I  had  ever  met  with, 
and  that  I  believed  I  was  the  first  woman 
he  ?iad  ever  paid  his  addresses  to.  Addresses, 
said  he,  d — n  your  dresses,  I  want  to  undress 
you.     I  then  begged  him  to  let  us  drink  some 
punch  together;  for  that  I  loved  a  can  as 
well  as  himself,  and  never  would  grant  the 
favour  to  any  man  till  I  had  drank  a  hearty 
glass  with  him.     0  !  said  he,  if  that  be  all, 
you    shall    have   punch  enough  to  drown 
yourself  in.     At  which  words  he  rung  the 
bell,  and  ordered  in  a  gallon  of  that  liquor. 
i.  was  in  the  mean  time  obliged  to  suffer  his 
nauseous  kisses,  and  some  rudeness  which  I 
had  great  difficulty  to  restrain  within  mode- 
rate bounds.     When  the  punch  came  in,  he 
took  up  the  bowl  and  drank  my  health  os- 
tentatiously, in  such  a  quantity  that  it  con- 
siderably advanced  my  scheme.     I  followed 
him  with  bumpers,  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
was  myself  obliged  to  drink  so  much,  that  at 
another  time  itwould  havestaggeredmyown 
reason,  but  at  present  it  did  not  affect  me. 
'  At  length,  perceiving  him  very  far  gone, 
.  watched  an  oj)portunity,  and  ran  out  of 
the  cabin,  resolving  to  seek  protection  of  the 
Bca^  if  I  could  find  no  other ;  but  heaven 
was  now  graciously  pleased  to  relieve  me ; 
f>r  in  his  attempt  to  pursue  me,  he  reeled 
backwards,    and    falhng    down    the   cabin 
stairs,  he  dislocated  his   shoulder,    and  so 


bruised  himself,  that  I  was  not  oidy  pre 
served  that  night  fjom  any  danger  of  my 
intended  ravisher,  but  the  accident  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  endangered  liislile; 
and  whether  he  ever  recovered  or  no,  I  arn 
not  certain  ;  for,  during  his  delirious  fits,  the 
eldest  lieutenant  commanded  the  shij).  'I'li's 
was  a  virtuous  and  a  brave  fellow,  who  lia  J 
been  twenty-five  years  in  that  post  without 
being  able  to  obtain  a  ship,  and  had  seen 
several  boys,  the  bastards  of  noblemen,  j)ul 
over  his  head.  One  day,  while  the  ship  re- 
mained under  liis  command,  an  EntWish 
vessel,  bound  to  Cork,  passed  by  ;  mysell 
and  my  friend,  who  had  formerly  lain  two 
days  in  irons  on  my  account,  went  on  board 
this  ship  with  the  leave  of  the  good  lieu- 
tenant, who  made  us  such  presents  as  he 
was  able,  of  provisions,  and  congratulating 
me  on  my  delivery  from  a  danger  to  whicli 
none  of  the  ship's  crew  had  been  strangers, 
he  kindly  wished  us  both  a  safe  voyatre.' 


CHAPTER  VIlI. 

In  which  Mrs,  Heartfree  continues  the  relation  Oj 
her  adventures. 

'  The  first  evening  after  we  were  aboard 
this  vessel,  Avhich  was  a  brigantine,  we  be 
ing  then  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
Madeiras,  the  most  violent  storm  arose  from 
the  north-west,  in  which  we  presently  lost 
both  our  masts ;  and  indeed,  death"^  now 
presented  itself  as  inevitable  to  us. — I  need 
not  tell  my  Tommy  what  were  then 
my  thoughts.  Our  danger  was  so  great, 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship,  a  protessed 
atheist,  betook  himself  to  prayers,  and  the 
whole  crew,  abandoning  themselves  for  lost, 
lell  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  empty- 
ing a  cask  of  brandy,  not  one  drop  of  wJiicii, 
they  swore,  should  be  polluted  with  sal 
water.  I  observed  here,  my  old  friend  dis- 
played less  courage  than  I  expected  from 
him.  He  seemed  entirely  swallowed  up  in 
despair.  But,  heaven  be  praised  !  we  were 
all  at  last  preserved.  The  storm,  after  above 
eleven  hours'  continuance,  began  to  abate, 
and  by  degrees  entirely  ceased  ;  but  left  us 
still  rolling  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  which 
carried  us  at  their  own  pleasure  to  the 
south  east,  a  vast  number  of  leagues.  Our 
crew  were  all  dead  drunk  v.'iih  the  brandy 
whicli  they  had  taken  such  care  to  preserve 
from  the  sea :  but,  indeed,  had  they  been 
awake,  their  labour  would  have  been  oi 
very  little  service,  as  we  had  lost  all  our 
rigging;  our  brigantine  being  reduced  to  a 
naked  hulk  only.  In  this  condition,  we 
floated  about  thirty  hours,  till,  in  the  midsi 
of  a  very  dark  night,  we  s|)ied  a  light,  which, 
seeming  to  approach  us,  grew  so  large,  that 
our  sailors  concluded  it  to  be  the  lantern  of 
a  man  of  war ;  but  when  we  were  checrint; 
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ourselves  with  tlie  hopes  of  our  deliverance 
\Tom  this  wretched  situation,  on  a  sudden, 
to  our  great  concern,  the  light  entirely  dis- 
ap]>eared,  and  left  us  in  a  despair,  increased 
hy  the  renienii)rance  of  those  pleasing  ima- 
(rinauons  with  whicli  we  had  entertained 
our  minds  during  its  appearance.  The  rest 
of  t!ie  night  we  passed  in  melancholy  con- 
jectures on  the  light  which  had  deserted  us, 
which  the  major  part  of  the  sailors  concluded 
to  be  a  meteor.  In  this  distress  we  liad  one 
comfort,  which  was,  a  plentiful  store  of  pro- 
vision; this  so  supported  the  spirits  of  the 
sailors,  that  they  declared,  had  they  but  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  brandy,  they  cared  not 
whether  they  saw  land  for  a  month  to  come : 
but,  indeed^  we  were  much  nearer  it  than 
we  imagined,  as  we  perceived  at  break  of 
day  ;  one  of  the  most  knowing  of  the  crew 
declared  we  were  near  the  continent  of 
Africa  ;  but  when  we  Avere  within  three 
leagues  of  it,  a  second  violent  storm  arose 
from  the  north,  so  that  we  again  gave  over 
all  hopes  of  safety.  This  storm  was  not 
quite  so  outrageous  as  the  former,  but  of 
nuich  longer  continuance,  for  it  lasted  near 
three  days  :  and  drove  us  an  immense 
number  of  leagues  to  the  south. 

We  were  within  a  league  of  tlie  shore, 
expecting  every  moment  our  ship  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces,  when  the  tempest  ceased 
all  on  a  sudden  ;  but  the  waves  still  con- 
tinued to  roll  like  mountains,  and  before  the 
sea  recovered  its  calm  motion,  our  ship  w^as 
thrown  so  near  land,  that  the  captain  or- 
dered out  his  boat,  declaring  he  liad  scarce 
any  hopes  of  saving  her;  and  indeed  we 
ha(l  not  quitted  her  many  minutes,  before 
we  saw  the  justice  of  his  apprehensions  ; 
for  she  struck  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
diately sunk.  The  behaviour  of  the  sailors 
on  this  occasion  very  much  allected  me,  they 
beheld  tiieir  ship  perish  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  lover  or  a  parent,  they  spoke  of  her  as 
the  fondest  liusband  would  of  his  wife  ;  and 
many  of  them,  who  seemed  to  have  no  tears 
in  their  composition,  shed  them  plentifully  at 
her  sinking.  The  captain  himself  cried  out, 
Go  thy  way,  charming  Molly,  the  sea  never 
devoured  a  lovelier  morsel.  If  I  have  fifty 
vessels,  I  shall  never  love  another  like  thee. 
Poor  slut,  1  shall  remember  thee  to  my  dying 
day.  Well,  the  boat  now  conveyed  us  all 
safe  to  shore,  v.diere  we  landed  with  very 
little  diificulty.  It  was  now  about  noon, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  wdiich  descended 
almost  perpendicular  on  our  heads,  were 
extremely  hot  and  troub  esome.  However, 
'  we  travelled  through  this  extreme  heat 
about  five  mi.es  over  a  plain.  This  broua'ht 
us  to  a  vast  wood,  which  extended  itself  as 
far  as  we  could  see  both  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  seemed  to  me  to  put  fn  entire  end 
to  our  progress.  Here  v\'e  cU^reed  to  rest 
and  dine  on  tie  provision  rr  ich  we  had 


brought  from  the  ship,  of  which  we  Iiad 
sufficient  for  very  few  meals ;  our  boat  being 
so  overloaded  with  people,  that  we  had  very 
little  room  for  luggage  of  any  kind.  Our 
rej)ast  v/as  salt  pork  broiled,  which  tlie 
keenness  of  hunger  made  so  delicious  to  my 
companions,  that  they  fed  very  heaitilv 
upon  it.  As  lor  myself,  the  fatigue  of  my 
body,  and  the  vexation  of  my  mind,  had  so 
thoroughly  weakened  nje,  that  I  was  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  appetite  ;  and  the  ut- 
most dexterity  of  the  most  accomplished 
French  cook  would  have  been  inefiectual, 
})ad  he  endeavoured  to  tempt  me  with 
delicacies.  I  thought  myself  very  little  a 
gainer  by  my  late  escape  from  the  tempest, 
ijy  which  I  seemed  only  to  have  exchanged 
the  element  in  which  1  was  presently  to  die. 
When  our  company  had  sufficiently,  and 
indeed  very  plentifully,  feasted  themselves, 
they  resolved  to  enter  the  wood,  and  en- 
deavour to  pass  it,  in  expectation  of  finding 
some  inhabitants,  at  least  some  })rovision. 
We  proceeded  therefore  in  the  fc)llowing 
order  :  one  man  in  the  front  with  a  hatchet 
to  clear  our  way,  and  two  others  followed 
him  Avith  guns  to  protect  the  rest  from  wild 
beasts  ;  then  walked  the  rest  of  our  com- 
pany, and,  last  of  all,  the  captain  himself, 
being  armed  likewise  with  a  gun,  to  defend 
us  from  any  attack  behind,  in  the  rear,  1 
think  you  call  it. '  And  tfius  our  whole 
company,  being  fourteen  in  number,  tra- 
velled on,  till  night  overtook  us,  without 
seeing  any  thing,  unless  a  few  birds, 
and  some  very  insignificant  animals.  We 
rested  all  night  under  the  covert  of  some 
trees,  and  indeed,  we  very  little  wanted 
shelter  at  tbat  season,  the  heat  in  the  day 
being  the  only  inclemency  we  had  to  com- 
bat with  in  this  climate.  I  cannot  liclp 
telling  you,  my  old  friend  lay  still  ncare^^t  to 
me  on  the  ground,  and  declared  he  would 
be  my  protector  should  any  of  the  sailors 
offer  rudeness;  but  I  can  acquit  them  of 
any  such  attempt ;  nor  was  I  ever  affronted 
by  any  one,  more  than  witji  a  coarse  ex- 
pression, proceeding  rather  from  the  rough- 
ness and  ignorance  of  their  education,  than 
from  any  abandoned  principle,  or  want  of 
humanity. 

'  We  had  now  proceeded  very  litjle  way 
on  our  next  day's  march,  when  one  of  the 
sailors  having  skipt  nimbly  up  a  lii..,  \v  th 
the  assistance  of  a  speaking  trumpet  in- 
formed us,  that  he  sa^v  a  town  a  very  little 
way  off.  Tiiis  news  so  comforted  me,  J.nd 
gave  me  such  strength,  as  well  as  spn-its, 
that,  with  the  help  of  my  old  friend,  and 
another,  who  sufiered  me  to  lean  on  them, 
I,  with  mucli  dilliculty  attained  the  summit; 
but  was  so  absolutely  overcome  in  climbing 
it,  that  I  had  no  longer  sufficient  streno-rh  to 
support  my  tottering  limbs,  and  was  obliged 
to   lay   myself  again  on   the  ground  ;  no» 
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fouVl  they  prevail  on  mt  to  undertake  de- 
icendin<jj  dirouirh  a  rery  tliick  wood  into  a 
plain,  al  the  end  of  which  indeed  app'^ared 
some  h^)nse^^,  or  rather  huts  ;  hut  at  a  much 
i^rcater  distance  than  the  sailor  Irid  assured 
;i.s.  The  little  way,  as  lie  had  called  it, 
seeming  to  me  full  t  A^enty  miles,  nor  was  it, 
I  believe,  much  less.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Containing  incidents  very  surprising. 

*TiiE  captain  declared  he  would,  without 
delay,  proceed  to  the  town  before  him;  in 
which  resolution  he  was  seconded  by  all  the 
crew;  but  when  I  could  not  be  persuaded, 
nor  was  I  able  to  travel  any  farther,  before 
I  had  i-ested  myself,  my  old  friend  protested 
he  rould  not  leave  me,  but  would  stay  t)e- 
hind  as  my  guard ;  and,  when  I  had  refresh- 
ed myself  with  a  little  repose,  he  would 
attend  me  to  the  town,  which  the  captain 
promised  he  would  not  leave  before  he  had 
seen  us. 

'  They  were  no  sooner  departed,  than 
(having  first  thanked  my  protector  for  his 
care  of  me)  I  resigned  myself  to  sleep,  which 
immediately  closed  my  eyelids,  and  Avould 
probably  have  detained  me  very  long  in  his 
gentle  dominion,  had  I  not  been  awaked 
with  a  squeeze  by  the  hand  by  my  guard  ; 
which  I  at  first  thought  intended  to  alarm 
me  with  the  danger  of  some  wild  beast;  but 
I  soon  perceived  it  arose  from  a  softer  mo- 
tive, and  that  a  gentle  swain  was  the  only 
wild  beast  1  had  to  apprehend.  He  began 
now  to  disclose  his  passion  in  the  strongest 
manner  imaginable;  indeed,  with  a  warmth 
rather  beyond  that  of  both  my  former  lovers; 
but  as  yet  without  any  attempt  of  absolute 
(brce.  On  my  side,  remonstrances  were 
made  in  more  bitter  exclamations  and  revil- 
in^rs  than  I  had  used  to  any,  that  villain 
W  ild  excepted.  I  told  him  he  was  the  basest 
and  most  treacherous  wretch  alive  ;  that  his 
having  cloaked  his  iniquitous  designs  under 
the  appearance  of  virtue  and  friendship, 
added  an  ineffable  degree  of  horror  to  them ; 
that  I  detested  him  of  all  mankind  the  most; 
and  could  I  be  brouglit  to  yield  to  prosti- 
tution, he  should  be  the  last  to  enjoy  the 
ruins  of  my  honour.  He  suffered  himself 
m)t  to  be  provoked  by  this  language,  but 
only  changed  his  method  of  solicitation  from 
flattery  to  bribery.  He  unripped  the  Ym'incr 
af  iiis  waistcoat,  and  puKed  forth  several 
jewels  ;  these,  he  said,  he  had  preserved 
from  infinite  danger  to  the  happiest  purpose, 
if  I  could  be  won  by  them.  I  rejected  them 
often,  with  the  utmost  indignation,  till,  at 
list,  casting  my  eye,  rather  by  accident 
ihan  design,  on  a  diamond  necklace,  a 
thought,   like  lightning,  shot  through  my 

Blind,  and  in  an  instant  I  nmembered  that 
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this  w.'.s  the  very  necklace  you  'iad  <jt>l(i  the 
cursed  count,  the  cause  of  all  our  inisfor- 
tur.es.  The  confusion  of  ideas  inl/  wliicn 
this  siM'jvrise  hurried  me,  })revente(i  me 
rcllecfing  on  the  villairi  who  then  Htovd  be 
l()re  me:  but  the  first  recowccli(/n  ^iresentJy 
told  me,  it  could  be  no  otiiCrthan  the  ccun* 
himself,  the  wicked  tool  of  Wild's  baroartf.v. 
Good  heavens  what  was  then  my  condi 
tion!  How  shall  I  describe  the  tiunult  oi' 
passion  which  then  laboun,Ml  in  my  breast' 
However,  as  1  was  happily  unknown  to  him, 
the  least  suspicion  on  his  side  was  altoge- 
ther impossil)le.  He  imputed,  therefore,  the 
e;igerness  with  which  1  gazed  on  the  jewels 
to  a  very  wrong  cause,  and  endeavoured  to 
put  as  much  additional  softness  into  liis 
countenance  as  he  was  able.  My  fears  were 
a  little  quieted,  and  I  was  resolved  to  be 
very  liberal  of  promises,  and  ho[)ed  so  'no- 
rouglily  to  persuade  him  of  my  ven.iliiy, 
that  he  might,  without  any  doubt,  be  drawn 
in  to  wait  the  captain  and  crew's  return, 
who  would,  I  was  very  certain,  not  only  pre- 
serve me  from  his  violence,  but  secure  the 
restoration  of  what  you  had  so  cruelly  been 
robbed  of.  But  alas!  I  was  mistaken.'  Mrs. 
Heartfrec  again  perceiving  symptoms  of  the 
utmost  disquietude  in  her  liushand's  coun- 
tenance, cried  out,  '  My  dear,  don't  you  ap- 
prehend any  harm. — But,  to  deliver  you  a3 
soon  as  possible  from  your  anxiety. — Wfien 
he  perceived  I  declined  the  warmth  of  his 
addresses,  he  begged  me  to  consider;  he 
changed  at  once  his  voice  and  features,  and, 
in  a  very  different  tone  from  what  he  had 
hitherto  affected,  he  swore  I  should  not  de- 
ceive him  as  I  had  the  captain  ;  that  fortune 
had  kindly  thrown  an  opportunity  in  his 
way,  which  he  was  resolved  not  foolishly  to 
lose ;  and  concluded  with  a  violent  oath, 
that  he  was  determined  to  enjoy  me  that 
moment ;  and  therefore,  I  knew  the  conse- 
quence of  resistance.  He  then  caught  me 
in  his  arms,  and  began  such  rude  attempts, 
that  I  screamed  out  with  all  the  force  I  could, 
though  I  had  so  little  hopes  of  being  res- 
cued ;  when  there  suddenly  rushed  forth 
from  a  thicket  a  creature,  which,  at  his  first 
appearance,  and  in  the  hurry  of  spirits  I 
then  was,  I  did  not  take  lor  a  man ;  but 
indeed,  had  he  been  the  fiercest  of  wild 
beasts,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  his  de- 
vouring us  both  I  scare*  perceived  he  had 
a  nuisket  in  his  !  and,  before  he  struck  my 
ravisher  such  a  blow  with  it,  that  he  filled 
ijim  at  my  feet.  He  then  advanced  with  a 
gentle  air  towards  me,  and  told  n»e  in  French 
he  was  extremely  glad  he  had  been  luckily 
present  to  my  assistance.  He  was  n«ked, 
except  his  middle  and  his  feet,  if  I  call  a 
body  so,  which  was  covered  with  hair  al- 
most equal  to  any  beast  whatever.  Indeed, 
his  appearance  was  so  horrid  in  my  eyes, 
that  the  friendship  he  had  i  hown  me,  as  weH 
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fcs  his  couiteous  behaviour,  could  not  en- 
tirely remove  the  dread  I  had  conceived  from 
nis  fi^re.  I  believe  lie  saw  this  very  visi- 
bly ;  lor  he  begged  me  not  to  he  fiightencd, 
since  whatever  accident  had  brought  me 
thither,  I  should  have  reason  to  tliank  hea- 
ven for  meeting  him,  at  whose  hands  I  might 
assure  myselfof  the  utmost  civility  and  pro- 
tection. In  the  midst  of  all  this  consterna- 
tion, I  had  spirits  enough  to  take  up  the 
casket  of  jewels  which  the  villain,  in  falling, 
had  dropped  out  of  his  hands,  and  conveyed 
It  into  my  pocket.  My  deliverer  telling  me, 
that  I  seemed  extremely  weak  and  faint,  de- 
sired me  to  refresh  myself  at  his  little  hut, 
which  he  said  was  hard  by.  If  his  demea- 
rjour  had  been  less  kind  and  obliging,  my 
desperate  situation  must  have  lent  me  con- 
fidence, for  sure  the  alternative  could  not  be 
doubtful,  whether  I  should  rather  trust  this 
man,  who,  notwithstanding  his  savage  out- 
side, expressed  so  much  devotion  to  serve 
me,  which  at  least  I  was  not  certain  of  the 
(alsehood  of,  or  should  abide  with  one  whom 
I  so  perfectly  well  knew  to  be  an  acrom- 
plished  villain.  I,  therefore,  committed  my- 
self to  his  guidance,  though  wilh  tears  in  my 
eyes,  and  begged  him  to  have  compassion 
on  my  innocence,  which  was  absolutely  in 
hus  power.  He  said,  the  treatment  he  had 
been  witness  of,  which,  he  supposed,  was 
from  one  who  had  broken  his  trust  towards 
me,  sufficiently  justified  my  suspicion ;  but 
begged  me  to  dry  my  eyes,  and  lie  would 
won  convince  me,  that  I  was  with  a  man 
of  different  sentiments.  The  kind  accents 
which  accompanied  these  words,  gave  me 
some  comfort,  which  was  assisted  by  the 
repossession  of  our  jewels,  by  an  accident, 
strongly  savouring  of  the  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence in  my  favour. 

*  We  left  the  villain  weltering  in  his  blood, 
though  beginning  to  recover  a  little  motion, 
and  walked  together  to  his  hut,  or  rather 
cave  ;  for  it  was  under  ground,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill;  the  situation  was  very  pleasant; 
and,  from  its  mouth,  we  overlooked  a  large 
plain,  and  the  town  I  had  before  seen.  As 
soon  as  I  entered  it,  he  desired  me  to  sit 
down  on  a  bench  of  earth,  which  served  him 
for  chairs,  and  then  laid  before  me  some 
fruits,  the  wild  product  of  that  country,  one 
or  two  of  which  had  an  excellent  flavour. 
He  likewise  produced  some  baked  flesh,  a 
little  resembling  that  of  venison.  He  then 
brought  forth  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which,  lie 
Baid,  had  remained  with  him  ever  sinct  his 
settling  there,  now  above  thirty  years  ;  du- 
nng  all  which  time  he  had  never  opened  it, 
ftis  only  liquor  being  water;  that  he  had 
reserved  this  bottle  as  a  cordial  in  sickness  ; 
but,  he  thanked  Heaven,  he  had  never  yet 
had  occasion  for  it.  He  tlien  acquainted  me 
that  he  was  a  hermit ;  that  he  had  been 
frrraerly  cast  away  on  that  coast,  with  his 


wife,  whon.  lie  dearly  lOvcd,  but  could  uo* 
preserve  from  perishing;  on  which  account, 
he  had  resolved  never  to  return  to  France, 
which  was  his  native  country,  but  to  devote 
himself  to  prayer,  and  a  holy  life,  placing  all 
his  hopes  in  the  blessed  expectation  of  meet 
ing  that  dear  woman  again  in  Heaven, 
where,  he  was  convinced,  she  was  now  q 
saint,  and  an  interceder  for  iiim. 

'  He  said,  he  had  exchanged  a  watch  with 
the  king  of  that  country,  whom  he  described 
to  be  a  very  just  and  good  man,  for  a  gun, 
some  powder,  shot  and  ball;  with  which  he 
sometimes  provided  himself  food,  but  more 
generally  used  it  in  defending  himself  against 
wild  beasts  ;  so  that  his  diet  was  chiefly  ol 
the  vegetable  kind.  He  told  me  many  more 
circumstances,  which  I  may  relate  to  you 
hereafter :  but  to  be  as  concise  as  possible 
at  present,  he  at  length  greatly  comforted 
me,  by  promising  to  conduct  me  to  a  sea- 
port, where  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  some  vessels  trafficking  for  slaves, 
and  whence  I  might  once  more  comniii 
myself  to  that  element,  which,  though  I  had 
already  suffered  so  much  on  it,  I  must  again 
trust,  to  put  me  in  possession  of  all  I  loved. 
'  The  character  he  gave  me  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  we  saw  below  us,  and  of 
their  king,  made  me  desirous  of  being  con- 
ducted thither;  especially  as  I  very  inuih 
wished  to  see  the  captain  and  sailors,  w^io 
had  behaved  veiy  kindly  to  me,  and  with 
Avhom,  notwithstanding  all  the  civil  beha 
viour  of  the  hermit,  I  was  rather  easier  m  my 
mind  than  alone  with  this  single  man;  but  he 
dissuaded  me  greatly  from  attempting  surh 
a  walk,  till  I  had  recruited  my  spirits  with 
rest,  desiring  me  to  repose  myself  on  his 
couch  or  bank,  saying,  thai  he  himsell 
would  retire  without  the  cave,  where  he 
would  remain  as  my  guard.  I  accepted  this 
kind  proposal ;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could 
procure  any  slumber  :  however,  at  length, 
weariness  prevailed  over  mv  fears,  and  I  en- 
joyed several  hours  sleep.  When  I  awaked, 
1  ibund  my  faithful  sentinel  on  his  post,  and 
ready  at  my  summons.  This  behaviour  iiv- 
fused  some  confidence  into  me,  and  I  now 
repeated  my  request,  that  he  would  go  with 
me  to  the  town  below  ;  but  he  answered,  it 
would  be  better  advised  to  take  some  repast 
before  I  undertook  the  journey,  which  I 
should  find  much  longer  than  it  appeared. 
I  consented,  and  he  set  forth  a  greater  va- 
riety of  fruits  than  before,  of  which  I  at« 
very  plentifully ;  my  collation  being  ended, 
I  renewed  the  mention  of  my  walk;  but  he 
still  persisted  in  dissuading  me,  telling  me 
that  I  was  not  yet  strong  enough ;  that  I 
could  repose  myself  no  where  with  greatci 
safety,  than  in  his  cave;  and  that,  for  his 
part,  he  could  have  no  greater  happiness 
than  that  of  attending  me,  adding,  with  a 
sigh,  it  was  a  happiness  he  should  envy  anv 
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other  more  than  all  tlic  frills  of  fortuno. 
Ifou  may  imagine,!  began  now  to  entertain 
suspicions  ;  but  he  presently  removed  ail 
doubt,  by  throwing  iiimseirat  my  feet,  and 
expressing  the  warmest  passion  lor  me.  I 
should  have  now  sunk  with  despair,  had  he 
act  accompanied  these  professions  with  the 
most  vehement  protestations,  that  he  would 
never  oiler  me  any  other  force  but  that  of 
entreaty,  and  that  lie  would  rather  die  the 
most  cruel  death  by  my  coldness,  than  gain 
the  highest  bliss  by  becoming  the  occasion 
of  a  tear  of  sorrow  to  these  bright  eyes, 
which,  he  said,  were  stars,  under  whose 
benign  influence  alone,  he  could  enjoy,  or 
indeed  sutler  Ufe.'  She  was  repeating  many 
more  compliments  he  made  her,  when  a 
horrid  uproar,  whioh  alarmed  the  whole 
gate,  put  a  stop  to  her  narration  at  present. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  reader  a 
better  idea  of  the  noise  which  now  arose, 
than  by  desiring  him  to  imagine  I  had  the 
hundred  tongues  the  poet  once  wished  for, 
and  was  vociferating  from  them  all  at  once, 
by  hollowing,  scolding,  crying,  swearing, 
oellowing,  and  in  short,  by  every  diflbrent 
articulation  which  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
human  or  (ran. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  Jtorrible  uproar  in  the  gate, 

BoT,  however  great  an  idea  the  reader 
may  hence  conceive  of  this  uproar,  he  will 
think  the  occasion  more  than  adequate  to 
t,  when  he  is  informed,  that  our  hero,  (I 
blush  to  name  it,)  had  discovered  an  injury 
done  to  his  honour,  and  that  in  the  tenderest 
point — in  a  wordj  reader,  (for  thou  must 
know  it,  though  it  give  thee  the  greatest 
horror  imaginable,)  he  had  caught  Fire- 
blood  in  the  arms  of  his  lovely  Lsetitia. 

As  the  generous  bull  who  having  long  de- 
pastured  among  a  number  of  cows,  and 
thence  contracted  an  opinion,  that  these 
cows  are  all  his  own  property,  if  he  beholds 
another  bull  bestride  a  sow  within  his  walks, 
he  roars  aloud,  and  threatens  instant  ven- 
geance ^vith  his  horns,  till  the  "whole  parish 
are  alarmed  with  his  bellowing :  not  with 
less  noise,  nor  less  dreadful  menaces,  did  the 
fury  of  Wild  burst  forth,  and  terrify  the 
■vhole  gate.  Long  time  did  rage  render  his 
-"jice  inarticulate  to  the  hearer ;  as  when, 
nt  a  visiting  day,  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  per- 
haps twice  as  many  females  of  delicate  but 
ehrill  ;apes,  ejaculate  all  at  once  on  different 
Bubjectfi,  all  is  sound  only,  the  harmony  en- 
firely  melodious  indeed,  but  conve3''S  no  idea 
to  our  ears  ;  but  at  length,  when  reason  be- 
pan  to  get  the  better  of  his  passion,  which 
kitter  being  deserted  by  his  breath,  began  a 
ittle  to  r<  treat,  the  following  accents  leaped 
uvcf  the  hedije  of  his  teeth,  or  rather  the 


ditch  of  his  gums,  whence  those  heJnc* 
stakes  had  long  since  by  a  jiattcii  been  dift. 
placed  in  battle,  with  an  aniazon  of  Drury. 
*  * — Man  of  honour  !  doth  this  become 
a  friend?  Could  I  have  expected  such  a 
breach  of  all  the  laws  of  honour  from  thet?, 
whom  I  Iiad  tauglit  to  walk  in  its  paths? 
Hadstthou  chosen  any  other  way  to  injure 
my  confidence,  I  could  have  forgiven  it; 
but  this  is  a  stab  in  the  tenderest  part,  a 
wound  never  to  be  healed,  an  injury  never 
to  be  repaired ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  loss  ol 
an  agreeable  companion,  of  the  affection  of 
a  wile,  dearer  to  my  soul  than  life  itself,  it 
is  not  this  loss  alone  I  lament :  this  loss  Is 
accompanied  with  disgrace,  and  with  din- 
honour.  The  blood  of  the  W'ilds,  which 
hath  run  with  such  uninterrupted  purity 
through  so  many  generations,  this  blood  js 
fouled,  is  contaminated  :  Hence  flows  my 
tears,  hence  arises  my  grief.  This  is  the 
injury  never  to  be  redressed,  nor  ever  to  be 
with  honour  forgiven.' — '  My  —  in  a  band- 
box,' answered  Fireblood,  '  here  is  a  noise 
about  your  honour.  If  the  miscliief  done 
to  your  blood  be  all  you  complain  of,  I  am 
sure  you  complain  of  nothing ;  for  my  blood 
is  as  good  as  yours.' — '  You  have  no  con- 
ception,' replied  Wild,  '  of  the  tenderness 
of  honour ;  you  know  not  how  nice  and  de- 
licate it  is  in  both  sexes ;  so  delicate,  thai 
the  least  breath  of  air  which  rudely  blows 
on  it,  destroys  it.' — '  I  will  prove  from  your 
own  words,'  says  Fireblood,  '  I  have  not 
wronged  your  honour.  Have  you  not  often 
told  me,  that  the  honour  of  a  man  consisted 
in  receiving  no  affront  from  his  own  sex, 
and  that  of  a  woman  in  receiving  no  kind- 
ness from  ours.  Now,  sir,  if  I  have  given 
you  no  affront,  how  have  I  injured  your  l;o- 
nour  ?' — '  But  doth  not  every  thing,'  cried 
'Wild, '  of  the  wife,  belong  to  the  liusband  ? 
A  married  man,  therefore,  hath  his  wife's 
honour  as  well  as  his  own,  and  by  injuring 
hers,  you  injure  his.  How  cruelly  you  have 
hurt  me  in  this  tender  part,  I  need  not  re- 
peat ;  the  whole  gate  knows  it,  and  the 
world  shall.  I  will  apply  to  Doctors  Com- 
mons for  my  redress  against  her,  I  will  shake 
off  as  much  of  my  dishonour  as  I  can,  by 
parting  with  her;  and  as  for  you,  expect  to 
hear  of  me  in  Westminster-hall ;  the  mo- 
dern method  of  repairing  these  breaches, 
and  of  resenting  this  affront.' — '  D — n  your 
eyes,'  cries  Fireblood,  '  I  fear  you  not,  nor 
do  I  believe  a  word  you  say.' — '  Nay,  if  yoii 
affront  me  personally,'  says  W^ild, '  another 
sort  of  resentment  is  prescribed.'  At  which 
word,  advancing  to  Fireblood,  he  presented 
him  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  tlie  yo\i-Q\ 
immediately  returned,  and  now  our  }  ero 
and  his  friend  fell  to  boxing,  though  witt 
some  difficulty,  both  being  incun.bered  witv 


*  The  beginning  of  his  speech  \m  ImV. 
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the  chains  which  they  wore  between  their 
legs.  A  few  blows  passed  on  bolli  sides, 
belbre  tlie  gentlemen,  who  stood  by,  stepped 
in  and  parted  the  combatants :  and  now 
both  parties  having  whispered  each  other, 
that,  if  they  outlived  the  ensuing  sessions, 
and  escaped  the  tree,  the  one  should  give, 
and  the  other  should  receive  satisliiction, 
in  single  combat,  they  separated,  and  the 
gate  soon  recovered  its  former  tranquillity. 
Mrs.  Heartfree  was  then  desired  by  the 
justice  and  her  husband  both,  to  conclude 
rier  story,  which  she  did.  in  the  words  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Hearljree's  adventures, 

*  If  I  mistake  not,  I  was  interrupted  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  repeat  some  of  the  com- 
pliments made  me  by  the  hermit,' — '  Just  as 
you  had  finished  them,  1  believe,  madam,' 
said  the  justice.  '  Very  well,  sir,'  said  she, 
*I  am  sure  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  repeti- 
tion. He  concluded  then  with  telUing  me, 
though  I  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world,  and  might  tempt  a 
saint  to  abandon  the  ways  of  lioliness,  yet 
my  beauty  inspired  him  with  a  much  ten- 
derer affection  towards  me,  than  to  purchase 
any  satisfaction  of  his  own  desires  with  my 
misery ;  if,  therefore,  I  could  be  so  cruel  to 
ihm,  to  reject  his  honest  and  sincere  address, 
aor  could  submit  to  a  solitary  life  with  one, 
who  would  endeavour  by  all  possible  means, 
to  make  me  happy,  I  had  no  force  to  dread  ; 
for  that  I  was  as  much  at  my  liberty,  as  if 
I  was  in  France,  or  England,  or  any  other 
free  country.  I  repulsed  him  with  the  same 
civility  with  which  he  advanced  ;  and  told 
him,  that  as  he  professed  great  regard  to  re- 
ligion, I  was  convinced  he  would  cease  from 
all  farther  solicitation,  when  I  informed  him, 
that  if  I  had  no  other  objection,  my  own  in- 
nocence would  not  admit  of  my  hearing  him 
on  tliis  subject,  for  that  I  was  married. — He 
started  a  little  at  that  word,  and  was  for 
some  time  silent ;  but  at  length  recovering 
himself,  he  began  to  urge  the  uncertainty  of 
my  husband's  being  alive,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  contrary,  he  then  spoke  of 
marriage  as  of  a  civil  policy  only  ;  on  which 
head  he  urged  many  arguments  not  worth 
repnating,  and  was  growing  so  very  eager 
and  im])ortunate,  that  I  know  not  whither 
his  passion  might  have  hurried  him,  had  not 
three  of  the  sailors,  well  armed,  appeared 
at  that  mstant  in  si^ht  of  the  cave.  I  no 
sooner  saw  them,  than,  exulting  with  the 
utmost  inward  oy,  I  told  him  my  com- 
panions were  come  for  me,  and  that  I  must 
now  take  my  leave  of  him  ;  assuring  liim, 
tnat  I  would  always  remember,  with  tne 
most  grateful  acknowledgment   t)>^.  fav-ftir* 


I  had  received  at  his  hands.  He  fetched  ? 
very  heavy  sigh,  and,  squeezing  me  ten 
derly  by  the  hand,  lie  saluted  my  lips  with 
a  little  more  eagerness  than  the  European 
salutations  admit  of ;  and  told  me,  lie  should 
likewise  remember  my  arrival  at  his  cave  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life  ;  adding — O  that  lie 
could  there  spend  the  whole  in  the  company 
of  one  whose  bright  eyes  had  kindled  ■ 
but  I  know  you  will  think,  sir,  that  we  wo- 
men love  to  repeat  the  compliments  made 
us,  I  will  Iherelbre  omit  them.  In  a  word, 
the  sailors  being  now  arrived,  I  quitted 
him,  with  some  compassion  for  the  reluc- 
tance willi  which  he  parted  from  me,  and 
went  forward  with  my  companions. 

'  We  had  proceeded  but  a  very  {ew  paces 
before  one  of  the  sailors  said  to  his  comrades: 
D — n  me,  Jack,  who  knows  whether  yon 
fellow  hath  not  some  good  flip  in  his  cave  ; 
I  innocently  answered,  the  poor  wretch  had 
only  one  bottle  of  brandy.  "  Hath  he  so," 
cries  the  sailor,  "'Fore  George  we  will  taste 
it;"  and,  so  saying,  they  immediately  re- 
turned back,  and  myself  with  them.  We 
found  the  poor  man  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
expressing  all  the  symptoms  of  misery  and 
lamentation.  I  told  him  in  French  (for  the 
sailors  could  not  speak  that  lang'iage)  what 
they  wanted.  He  pointed  to  the  place 
where  the  bottle  was  deposited,  saying,  they 
were  welcome  to  that,  and  whatever  else 
he  had ;  and  added,  he  cared  not  if  they 
took  his  life  also.  The  sailors  searched  the 
whole  cave,  where  finding  nothing  more 
which  they  deemed  worth  their  taking,  they 
.walked  off  with  the  bottle,  and  immediately 
emptying  it,  without  offering  me  a  drop 
they  proceeded  with  me  towards  the  town. 

'  In  our  way,  I  observed  one  whisper 
another,  while  he  kept  his  eye  steadiiistly 
fixed  on  me.  This  gave  me  some  uneasiness : 
but  the  other  answered,  "  No,  d — n  me,  the 
captain  will  never  forgive  us  ;  besides,  we 
have  enouo'h  of  itamono;  the  black  women, 
and,  in  my  mind,  one  colour  is  as  good  as 
another."  This  was  enough  to  give  me  vio- 
lent apprehension  :  but  I  heard  no  more  of 
that  kind,  till  we  came  to  the  town,  where, 
in  about  six  hours,  I  arrived  in  safety. 

'  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  captain,  he  in- 
quired what  was  become  of  my  friend,  mean- 
in  fr  the  villanous  count.  W^hen  he  was  in- 
formed by  me  of  what  had  happened,  he 
wished  me  heartily  joy  of  my  delivery,  and, 
expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  such 
baseness,  swore  if  ever  he  met  him  he  would 
cut  his  throat ;  but  indeed  we  botn  conclud- 
ed, that  he  had  died  of  the  blow  which  the 
hermit  had  given  him. 

'  I  was  now  introduced  to  the  chief  ma 
gistrate  of  this  country,  who  was  desirouc 
of  seeing  me.     I  "will  give  vou  a  short  de- 
scription of  him  :  He  was  cnosen  (as  is  the 
custom  there)  for  his  superior  braverv  nnW 
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Rrisdom.  His  power  i,-»  entirely  ahaolute 
diiriiifj^  Ills  coiiliiniance  ;  but,  on  the  first  de- 
vi;Uioa  I'roni  equity  and  justice,  lie  i.s  liable 
to  be  (!eposed  and  punisbed  by  the  people, 
tbe  elders  of  wboiri,  once  a  year,  assenil)!e, 
to  examine  into  bis  conduct.  Besides  the 
danirer  whicb  tbese  examinations,  whicb  are 
very  strict,  expose  him  to,  bis  ollice  is  of 
puch  care  and  trouble,  that  nothing  but  that 
restless  love  of  power,  so  predominant  in 
the  mind  of  man,  could  make  it  tlie  object 
of  desire ;  for  be  is  in(lee<l  the  only  slave  of 
all  the  natives  of  ihis  country.  He  is  obli- 
Ln"'d,  in  time  of  peace,  to  bear  tbe  complaint 
of  every  person  in  liis  dominions,  and  io 
render  him  justice.  For  which  purpose 
everyone  may  demand  an  audience  of  him, 
unless  during  the  hour  whicb  he  is  allowed 
for  dinner,  when  he  sits  alone  at  the  table, 
and  is  attended,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
with  more  than  European  ceremony.  This 
is  done  to  create  an  awe  and  respect  towards 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar;  but,  lest  it 
should  elevate  him  too  much  in  his  own 
opinion,  in  order  to  his  humiliation,  he  re- 
ceives every  evening  in  private,  from  a  kind 
^C  beadle,  a  gentle  kick  on  his  posteriors ; 
besides  whicb,  he  wears  a  ring  in  his  nose, 
Fomevvhat  resembling  that  we  ring  our  pigs 
ivith,  and  a  chain  round  his  neck,  not  unlike 
that  worn  by  our  aldermen  ;  both  which,  I 
•uppose,  CO  be  emblematical,  but  beard  not 
the  reasons  of  either  assigned.  There  are 
many  more  particularities  among  this  peo- 
ple, whick.,  when  I  have  an  opportunity,  I 
may  relate  to  you.  The  second  day  after 
my  return  from  court,  one  of  his  officers, 
<vhom  ihey  call  Schach  Pimpach,  waited 
upon  me,  and,  by  a  French  interpreter  who 
lives  here,  informed  me,  that  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate liked  my  person,  and  offered  me  an 
immense  present,  if  I  would  suffer  him  to 
enjoy  it;  (this  is,  it  seems, their  common  form 
of  making  love.)  I  rejected  the  present,  and 
never  heard  any  further  solicitation  ;  for,  as 
it  is  no  shame  for  women  here  to  consent  at 
the  first  proposal,  so  they  never  receive  a 
second. 

•'  I  had  resided  in  this  town  a  week,  when 
the  cantain  informed  me,  that  a  number  of 
slaves  who  had  been  taken  captives  in  war, 
were  to  be  guarded  to  the  sea  side,  where 
they  were  to  be  sold  to  the  merchants,  who 
traded  in  them  to  America  ;  that  if  I  would 
embrace  this  opportunity,  1  might  assure 
myself  of  finding  a  passage  to  America,  and 
t.lience  to  England ;  acquainting  me  at  the 
pamo  time,  that  he  himself  intended  to  go 
with  them.  I  readily  agreed  to  accompany 
him.  The  chief,  being  advertised  of  our 
designs,  sent  for  us  both  to  court,  and  with- 
out mentioning  a  word  of  love  to  me,  liav- 
iRg  presented  me  with  a  very  rich  jewel,  of 
Jess  value,  he  said,  than  my  chastity,  took  a 
vcvv  d  'il  leave,  recommending  me  to  the 
38* 


care  of  heaven,  and  ordering  us  a  arge  sup- 
ply of  provisions  i'ur  our  journey. 

'We  were  provided  with  mules  for  our* 
selves,  and  what  we  carried  with  us,  and,  ui 
nine  days,  rt;ached  tbe  seashore,  where  we 
found  an  English  vessel  n^ady  to  receive 
both  us  and  tfie  slaves.  We  went  aboard 
it,  and  sailed  the  next  day  with  a  fiir  wind 
for  New  England,  where  I  hoped  to  getai 
immediate  passage  to  tbe  Old  :  but  Provi 
dence  was  kinder  than  my  expectation  :  for 
♦he  third  day  after  we  were  at  sea,  we  met 
.m  English  man  of  war,  liomeward  bound; 
the  captain  of  it  was  a  very  good-natured 
man,  and  agreed  to  take  me  on  board.  I 
accordingly  took  my  leave  of  my  old  friend 
the  master  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  who 
went  on  to  New  S^ngland,  whence  lie  in- 
tended to  pass  to  Jamaica,  where  his  own- 
ers lived.  I  was  now  treated  with  great  ci- 
vility, had  a  little  cabin  assigned  me,  and 
dined  every  day  at  the  captain's  table,  who 
was  indeed  a  very  gallant  man,  and,  at 
first,  made  me  a  tender  of  bis  affections  ; 
but  when  he  found  me  resolutely  bent  t(» 
preserve  myself  pure  and  entire  for  the  be.st 
of  husbands,  he  grew  cooler  in  his  addresses, 
and  soon  behaved  in  a  manner  very  pleas- 
ing to  me,  regarding  my  sex  only  so  far  as 
to  pay  me  a  deference,  which  is  very  agree- 
able to  us  all. 

'  To  conclude  my  story  :  I  met  v:t'  no 
adventure  in  this  passage  at  all  wortn  ren- 
ting, till  my  landing  at  Gravesend,  whence 
the  captain  brought  me  in  his  own  boat  to 
the  Tower.  In  a  short  hour  after  my  arri- 
val, we  had  that  meeting,  which,  however 
dreadful  at  first,  will,  I  now  hope,  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  best  of  men,  whom  hea- 
ven for  ever  bless,  end  in  our  perfect  happi- 
ness, and  be  a  strong  instance  of  what  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  surest  truth,  that  Frovi- 

UENCE    WILL,    SOONER    OR    LATER,    PROCURL 
THE    FELICITY    OF    THE    VIRTUOUS  AND  IN^O 
CENT.' 

Mrs.  Heartfree  thus  en'^cd  her  speech, 
having  before  delivered  to  her  husband  the 
jewels,  which  the  count  had  robbed  him  ol, 
and  that  presented  her  by  the  African  chief, 
which  last  was  of  immense  value.  The 
good  magistrate  was  sensibly  touched  at 
her  narrative,  as  well  on  tbe  consideration 
of  the  sufferings  she  had  herself  undergone, 
as  for  those  of  her  husband,  which  he  had 
fiimself  been  innocently  the  instrument  of 
bringing  upon  iiim.  That  worthy  man, 
however,  much  rejoiced  in  what  he  bad 
already  done  for  his  preservation,  and  pro- 
mised to  labour  with  tbe  utmost  mteicf-j 
and  Industry,  to  procure  the  absolute  \yAi 
don,  rather  of  his  sent(mce,  than  ofhisjxui.U 
which,  be  now  plainly  discovered,  was  a 
barliarous  anl  lalse* imputation. 

ac- 
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T'iC  histoi-y  returns  to  the  contemplalion  0/ great- 
ness. 

But  wc  have  already  perliaps  detained 
our  reader  too  long  in  this  relation,  from  the 
consideration  of  our  hero,  who  daily  gave 
the  nio.-jt  exalted  proofs  of  greatness,  in 
caioiuig  the  prigs,  and  in  exactions  on  the 
(i colors;  which  latter  now  grew  so  great,  i.  e. 
corrupted  in  their  morals,  that  they  spoke 
with  tlie  utmost  contempt  of  what  the  vul- 
ppr  call  honesty.  The  greatest  character 
among  them,  was  that  of  a  pickpocket,  or, 
m  truer  language,  ajile;  and  the  only  cen- 
sure was  want  of  dexterity.  As  to  virtue, 
goodness,  and  such  like,  they  were  the  ob- 
lects  of  mirth  and  derision,  and  all  Newgate 
was  a  complete  collection  of  prigs,  every 
man  being  desirous  to  pick  his  neighbour's 
pocket,  and  every  one  was  as  sensible  that 
his  neighbour  was  as  ready  to  pick  his;  so 
that  (which  is  almost  incredible)  as  great 
roguery  was  daily  committed  Avithin  the 
walls  of  Newgate  as  without. 

The  glory  resulting  from  these  actions  of 
Wild,  probably  animated  the  envy  of  his 
enemies  against  him.  The  day  of  his  trial 
now  a^iproached ;  for  w^iich,  as  Socrates 
did,  he  prepared  himself;  but  not  weakly 
a  ad  foolishly,  like  that  philosopher,  with 
pati*ii2e  ami  resignation;  but  with  a  good 
number  of  false  witnesses.  However,  as 
success  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the 
\\asdom  of  him  who  endeavours  to  attain  it ; 
so  are  we  more  sorry  than  ashamed  to  relate, 
that  our  hero  w^as,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most caution  and  prudence,  convicted,  and 
sentf^'  cd  to  a  death,  which,  when  we  con- 
sider not  only  the  great  men  who  have  suf- 
fered it,  but  the  much  larger  number  of 
those,  whose  highest  honour  it  hath  been  to 
merit  it,  we  cannot  call  otherwise  than  ho- 
nourable. Indeed,  those  who  have  unluckily 
missed  it,  seem  all  their  days  to  have  la- 
boured in  vain  to  attain  an  end,  which  for- 
tune, for  reasons  only  known  to  herself,  hath 
thought  proper  to  deny  them.  Without  any 
farther  preface  then,  our  hero  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck ;  but  whatever 
was  to  be  now  his  fate,  he  might  console 
hunself  that  he  had  perpetrated  what 


-Nee  Judicis  ira,  nee  ignl? 


Nee  poterit  ferruin,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  look  on  this 
death  of  hanging  to  be  as  proper  for  a  hero 
03  any  other;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
nad  Alexander  the  Great  been  hanged,  it 
would  not  in  the  least  iiave  diminished  my 
respect  to  his  memory.  Provided  a  hero 
ia  this  life  doth  but  execute  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mischief;  provided  he  be  but 
well  and  heartily  cursed  by  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  poor,  and  ihe  oppressed,  (the 
6olr  rewards,  is  many  authors  have  bitterly 


lamented  both  in  prose  and  verse,  ofgrvai- 
ness, '\.  e.  priggisni,)  I  think  it  avails  little 
of  what  nature  iiis  death  be,  whether  it  be 
by  the  axe,  the  halter,  or  the  sword.  Such 
names  will  be  always  sure  of  living  to  pos- 
terity, and  of  enjoying  that  fame  which  they 
so  gloriously  and  eagerly  coveted  ;  for,  ac 
cording  to  a  great  dramatic  poet, 


-Fame 


Not  more  survives  from  {;ood  than  evil  deeds. 
Th'  aspirinf»  youth  tliat  tir'd  ili'  Ephesian  dome, 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  \vho  rais'd  it. 

Our  hero  now  suspected  that  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  would  overpower  him.  He, 
therefore,  betook  himself  to  that  true  sup- 
port of  greatness  in  alhiction,  a  bottle ;  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  curse, 
and  swear,  and  bully,  and  brave  his  fate. 
Other  comfort  indeed  he  had  not  much ; 
for  not  a  single  friend  ever  came  near  him. 
His  wife,  whose  trial  was  deferred  to  the 
next  sessions,  visited  him  but  once,  when 
she  plagued,  tormented,  and  upbraided  him 
so  cruelly,  that  he  forbade  tlie  keeper  ever 
to  admit  her  again.  The  Ordinary  of  New- 
gate had  frequent  conferences  with  him, 
and  greatly  would  it  embeUish  our  history, 
could  we  record  all  which  that  good  man 
deUvered  on  these  occasions;  but  unhap- 
pily we  could  procure  only  the  substance  of 
a  single  conference,  which  was  taken  down 
in  short  hand  by  one  who  overheard  it.  W  e 
shall  transcribe  it,  therefore,  exactly  ia  the 
same  Ibrm  and  words  we  received  it ;  nor 
can  we  help  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  pieces,  which  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern history  hath  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

w?  dialogue  between  the  Ordinary  of  J^etcgate,  ant 
Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great:  in  xchich  thi 
svbjects  of  death,  immortality,  and  other  grav» 
maiterSf  are  very  learnedly  handled  by  the  former. 

Ordinary.  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir ;  1 
hope  you  rested  well  last  night. 

Jonathan.  D ned  ill,  sir.     I  dreamed 

so  confoundedly  of  hanging,  that  it  disturb- 
ed my  sleep. 

Ordinary.  Fie  upon  it.  You  should  lie 
more  resigned.  I  wish  you  would  make  a 
little  better  use  of  those  instructions  whicii 
I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate  into  you, 
and  particularly  last  Sunday,  and  from  these 
words :  Those  who  do  evil  shall  go  into  ever 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  ihe  devil  and  hit 
angels.  I  undertook  to  show  you  first,  whaf 
is  meant  by  everlasting  fire  ;  and  se 
c<)ndly,  who  were  the  devil  and  his  aw 
gels.  I  then  proceeded  to  draw  some  m 
ferences  from  the  whole  ;*  in  which  1  am 

*  He   pronounced  this  word  Hull,  and  ^m^j« 
vould  have  spelled  it  so. 
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rt\i^hti!y  deceived,  if  I  did  not  convince  you, 
that  you  yourseU' was  one  of  those  angels  ; 
and,  consequently,  must  expect  kvkki.ast- 
iNrt  FiRK  to  be  your  portion  in  the  other 
world. 

Jonathan.  Faith,  doctor,  I  remcndx^r 
very  Utile  of  your  inferences ;  for  I  li-ll 
asleep  soon  after  your  namin<r  the  text:  hut 
did  you  preach  this  doctrine  then,  or  do  you 
repeat  it  now  in  order  to  comfort  me  ? 

Ordinary.  I  do  it,  in  order  to  bring  you 
to  a  true  sense  of  your  manifold  sins,  and, 
by  that  means,  to  induce  you  to  repentance. 
Indeed,  had  I  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  or  of 
Tully,  it  would  not  be  sutficient  to  describe 
the  pams  of  hell,  or  the  joys  of  heaven. 
The  utmost  that  we  are  taught  is,  thai  car 
hath  not  heard,  nor  can  heart  conceive.  Who 
then  would,  for  the  pitiful  consideration  of 
the  riches  and  pleasures  of  tiiis  world,  for- 
feit such  inestimable  happiness  !  Such  joys  ! 
8uch  pleasures!  Such  delights!  Or  who 
would  run  the  venture  of  such  misery,  which, 
but  to  think  on,  shocks  the  human  under- 
Uanding !  Who,  in  his  senses,  tlien,  would 
prefer  the  latter  to  the  former .'' 

Jonathan.  Ay,  why,  indeed  !  I  assure 
/ou,  doctor,  I  had  much  rather  be  happy 
than  miserable.    But"*  *  * 


Ordinary.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.     St. 


Jonathan. 
one  convinced 


no  man 


•  •  *        If 

»  «  *  » 

•  *     lives  of        * 

*  *            whereas 

Bure  the  clergy         *  opportunity        * 

*  better  informed  »        #         # 

*         all  manner  of  vice     *         *         * 

Ordinary.  *   are    *   atheist    *  deist    * 

an  *  *  cinian  *  hanged  *  *  burnt  *  *  oiled 

•  oasted.  *  *  *  dev  *  his  an  *  *  *  ell  fire  *  * 
ternal  d  *  *  *  tion. 

Jonathan.  You  *  *  to  frighten  me  out  of 
my  wits:  but  the  good  *  *  is,  I  doubt  not, 
more  merciful  than  his  wicked  *  *  If  I  should 
believe  all  you  say,  I  am  sure  I  should  die 
in  inexpressible  horror. 

Ordinary.  Despair  is  sinful.  You  should 
place  your  hopes  in  repentance  and  grace ; 
and  thouirh  it  is  most  true,  that  you  are  in 
danger  of  the  judgment,  yet  there  is  still 
room  for  mercy;  and  no  man,  unless  ex- 
com..iunicated,  is  absolutely  without  hopes 
of  a  reprieve. 

Jonathan.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  a 
reprieve  from  the  cheat  yet:  I  have  pretty 
good  interest;  but  if  I  cannot  obtain  it,  you 
shall  not  frighten  me  out  of  my  courage  ;  I 
will  not  die  like  a  pimp.     D — n  me,  what  is 

*  This  part  was  jo  blotted,  that  it  was  illegible. 


death?  It  is  nothing  but  to  \jq  with  Platos 
and  with  Ca^sars, — as  the  poet  says,  and  aiJ 
the  other  great  iniroes  of  antiquity.  " 

w  w  «  *  *      "  m 

Ordinary.  Ay,  all  this  is  very  true;  but 
life  is  sweet,  for  all  that;  and  I  had  rathe: 
live  to  eternity,  than  go  into  the  company 
of  any  such  heathens,  who  are,  1  doid)t  not, 
in  h(;ll,  with  the  devil  and  his  angels;  and, 
as  little  as  you  seem  to  aj)prehend  it,  yoi: 
may  find  yourself  there  beibre  you  expecl 
it.  Where  then  wfll  be  your  taimtings  anr. 
your  vauntings,  your  boastings  and  your 
braggings?  You  will  then  be  ready  to  give 
more  for  a  drop  of  water  than  you  e  er  gave 
for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Jonathan.  Failh,  doctor,  well  Tiinded. 
What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Ordinary.  1  will  drink  no  wine  with  an 
atheist.  I  should  expect  the  devil  to  make 
a  third  in  such  company ;  for,  since  lie 
knows  you  are  his,  he  may  be  impatient  to 
have  his  due. 

Jonathan.  It  is  your  business  to  drink 
with  the  wicked,  in  order  to  amend  them. 

Ordinary.  I  despair  of  it;  and  so  I  con- 
sign you  over  to  the  devil,  who  is  ready  to 
receive  you. 

Jonathan.  You  are  more  unmerciful  to 
me  than  the  judge,  doctor.  He  recommend- 
ed my  soul  to  heaven ;  and  it  is  your  olUce 
to  show  me  the  way  thither. 

Ordinary.  No;  the  gates  are  barrej 
against  all  revilers  of  the  clergy. 

Jonathan.  I  revile  only  the  wicked  ones, 
if  any  such  are,  which  cannot  affect  you, 
who,  if  men  were  preferred  in  the  church 
by  merit  only,  w^ould  have  long  since  been 
a  bishop.  Indeed,  it  might  raise  any  good 
man's  indignation,  to  observe  one  of  your 
vast  learning  and  abilities  obliged  to  exert 
them  in  so  low  a  sphere,  when  so  many  cf 
your  inferiors  wallow  in  wealth  and  pre 
ferment. 

Ordinary.  Why,  it  must  he  confessed 
that  there  are  bad  men  in  all  orders  ;  but 
you  should  not  censure  too   generally.     1 
must  own,  I  might  have  expected    higher 
promotion  ;  but  1  have  learned  patience  and 
resignation  :  and  I  would  advise  you  to  the 
same  temper  of  mind  ;  which  if  yL»u  can 
attain,  I  know  you  will  find  mercy;  nsy,  ]• 
do  now  promise  yc/U,  you  will.     It  is  true,- 
you  are  a  sinner;  but  your  crimes  are  not' 
of  tiie  blackest  die  :  you  are  no  murderer 
nor  guilty  of  sacrilege.     And  if  you  are 
guilty  of  theft,  you  make  some  atonement 
by  sulfering  for  it,  which  many  others  do 
not.     Happy  it   is,  indeed,  f()r  tiiose  few 
who  are  detected  in  their  sins,  and  Drought 
to  exemplary  punishment  for  them  in  (hi.-* 
world.     So  far,  therefore,  from  repining  at 
your  fate  when  you  come  to  the  tree,  you 
should  exult  and  rejoice  in  it:  and  to  say 
the  truth,  I  ques^'on  whether,  to  a  wiie  mau 
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U)e  catJistrophe  of  many  of  those  who  die 

Uy  a  lialtei',  is  not  inv)re  to  be  envied  than 
pitied.  Nothinfr  is  so  sinful  as  sin,  and 
juurder  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins  ;  it  lollows, 
that  whoever  commits  murder  is  happy  in 
suliering  for  it;  if,  therelbre,  a  man  who 
commits  murder  is  so  happy  in  d/ing  for  it, 
how  'uuch  better  must  it  be  for  you,  who 
have  conmiitted  a  less  crime. 

Jonathan.  All  this  is  very  true  ;  but  let 
us  take  a  bottle  of  wine  to  cheer  our  spirits. 

Ordinary.  Why  wine?  Let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Wild,  there  is  nothing  so  deceitful  as  the 
spirits  given  ns  by  wine.  Il'you  must  drink, 
'et  us  have  a  bowl  of  puncli ;  a  liquor  I  the 
rather  prefer,  as  it  is  no  where  spoken  against 
in  the  scripture,  and  as  it  is  more  wholesome 
for  the  gravel,  a  distemper  with  which  I  am 
grievously  afflicted. 

Jonathan.  (Having  called  for  a  bowl.)  I 
ask  your  pardon,  doctor ;  I  should  have  re- 
membered that  punch  was  your  favourite 
liquor.  I  think  you  never  taste  wine  while 
there  is  any  punch  remaining  on  the  table. 

Ordinary.  I  confess,  I  look  on  punch  to 
be  the  more  eligible  liquor,  as  well  for  the 
reasons  I  have  before  mentioned,  as  like- 
wise lor  one  other  cause,  viz.  it  is  the  })ro- 
perest  for  a  draught.  I  own  I  took  it  a 
little  .vrnkind  of  you  to  mention  wine,  think- 
ing yt)u  knew  my  palate. 

Jonattian.  You  are  in  the  right ;  and  I 
will  take  a  swingeing  cup  to  your  being 
made  a  bishop. 

Ordinary.  And  I  will  wish  you  a  re- 
prieve in  as  large  a  draught.  Come,  don't 
despair;  It  is  yet  time  enough  to  think  of 
dying;  you  have  good  friends,  who  very 
probably  may  prevail  for  you.  I  have 
known  many  a  man  reprieved,  who  had  less 
reason  to  expect  it. 

Jonathan.  But  if  I  should  flatter  myself 
v/ith  such  hopes,  and  be  deceived,  what  then 
would  become  of  my  soul  ? 

Ordinary.  Pugh!  Never  mind  your  soul, 
'.cave  that  to  me:  I  will  render  a  good  ac- 
count of  it,  I  warrant  you.  I  have  a  sermon 
;n  my  pocket,  which  may  be  oi^  some  use 
to  you  to  hear.  I  do  not  value  myself  on 
the  talent  of  preaching,  since  no  man  ought 
to  value  himself  for  any  gift  in  this  WM)rld  : 
but,  perhaps,  there  are  not  many  such  ser- 
mons. But  to  proceed,  since  we  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  till  the  punch  comes.  My 
text  is  the  latter  part  of  a  verse  only. —  7\) 
the  Greeks  foolishness.  The  occasion  of 
these  words  was  principally  that  philosophy 
of  :he  Greeks,  wliich  at  that  time  had  over- 
run great  part  of  the  heathen  world,  had 
|K)isoned,  and  as  it  were,  puffed  up  their 
minds  with  pride,  so  that  they  disregarded 
all  kinds  of  doct.ine  in  comparison  of  their 
own;  and  however  safe,  and  however 
Bound  the  learning  of  others  might  be,  yet, 
i  it  any  wise  contradicted  their  own  laws, 


customs,  and  recei»  ^^     ipjmons,  away  jnfA 
it,  it  is  not  for  lis      It  was  to  the  Greekc 

FOOLISHNESS. 

In  the  former  part,  therefore,  of  my  diiv- 
course  on  these  words,  I  shall  principally 
confine  myself  to  the  laying  cpen  and  de- 
monstrating the  great  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  this  philosophy,  with  which  tlieoe  idle 
and  absurd  sophists  were  so  proudly  blown 
up  and  elevated  : 

And  here  I  shall  do  two  things:  First,  I 
shall  expose  the  matter;  and  secondly,  the 
manner  of  this  absurd  philosophy. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  namely, 
the  matter.  Now,  here  we  may  reiort  the 
unmannerly  word,  which  our  adversaries 
have  audaciously  thrown  in  our  faces ;  for 
what  was  all  this  mighty  niatter  of  philoso 
phy,  this  heap  of  knowledge,  which  was  to 
bring  such  large  harvests  of  honour  to  those 
who  sowed  it,  and  so  greatly  and  nobly  to 
enrich  the  ground  on  v.'hich  it  fell;  what 
was  it  but  Foolishness?  An  inconsistent 
heap  of  nonsense,  of  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions, bringing  no  ornament  to  the  mind 
in  its  theory,  nor  exhibiting  any  usefulness 
to  the  body  in  its  practice.  What  v/ere  all 
the  sermons  and  the  sayings,  the  fables  and 
the  morals,  of  all  these  wise  men,  but,  to 
use  the  word  mentioned  in  my  text  once 
more,  foolishness  ?  What  was  their  great 
master,  Plato,  or  their  other  great  light, 
Aristotle?  Both  fools;  mere  quibblers  and 
sophists,  idly  and  vainly  attached  to  certain 
ridiculous  notions  of  their  own,  founded  nei 
ther  on  truth  nor  on  reason.  Their  whoU 
works  are  a  strange  medley  of  the  greates 
falsehoods,  scarce  covered  over  with  the 
colour  of  truth :  their  precepts  are  neither 
borrowed  from  nature  nor  guided  by  reason : 
mere  fictions,  serving  only  to  evince  the 
dreadful  heiglit  of  human  pride ;  in  one 
word,  FOOLISHNESS.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
expected  from  me,  that  I  should  give  some 
instances  from  their  works  to  prove  thia 
charge;  but  as  to  transcribe  every  passage 
to  m.y  purpose,  would  be  to  transcribe  their 
whole  wo  ks,  and  as,  in  such  a  plentiful 
crop,  it  is  lifficult  to  choose,  instead  of  tres 
passing  on  your  patience,  I  shall  conclude 
this  first  head  with  asserting,  what  I  hav<; 
so  fully  proved,  and  what  may  indeed  be 
inferred  from  the  text,  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  was  foolishness. 

Proceed  we  now,  in  the  second  place,  to 
consider  the  manner  in  vvhich  this  inane 
and  simple  doctrine  was  propagated.  And 
here — but  here  the  punch,  by  entering, 
awaked  Mr.  Wild,  who  was  fast  asleep,  anil 
put  an  end  to  the  sermon;  nor  could  W€ 
obtain  any  further  account  of  the  conveTsa 
tion  which  passed  at  this  interview. 
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CHAPTKIl  XIV. 

Wild  proceeds  to  Ike  hii^licst  con.sumniatioi  of 

ItUlliail  GIIEATNESS. 

The  d:iy  now  grew  nigh,  when  our  <rn,'at 
nwin  was  to  exenipHly  the  last  and  nohl(3st 
.ict  of  jrreatncs.s,  by  which  any  hero  can 
KignaUze  himself.  This  was  the  day  of  cX' 
ecution,  or  Cv)nsiiminatioii,  or  apotheosis, 
(f(T  it  is  called  hy  dideront  names,)  which 
was  to  give  our  hero  an  o])pi)rtunity  of 
facing  death  and  damnation,  without  any 
fear  in  his  heart,  or  at  least  without  betray- 
:ngany  symptoms  of  it  in  his  countenance. 
.\  completion  of  greatness,  which  is  heartily 
'<)  be  wished  to  every  great  man  ;  nothing 
Being  more  worthy  of  lamentation,  than 
.vhen  fortune,  like  a  lazy  poet,  winds  up 
aer  catastrophe  awkwardly,  and  bestowing 
too  little  care  on  her  tilth  act,  dismisses  the 
hero  with  a  sneaking  and  private  exit,  who 
had,  in  the  former  part  of  the  drama,  per- 
formed such  notable  exploits,  as  must  pro- 
mise to  every  good  judge  among  the  spec- 
tators a  noble,  public,  and  exalted  end. 

But  she  was  resolved  to  commit  no  such 
error  in  this  instance.  Our  hero  was  too 
much  and  too  deservedly  her  favourite,  to 
be  neglected  by  her  in  his  last  moments: 
accordinorly,  all  efforts  for  a  reprieve  were 
vain;  and  tne  name  of  Wild  stood  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  ordered  for  exe- 
cution. 

From  the  time  he  gave  over  all  hopes  of 
Ife,  his  conduct  was  truly  great  and  admi- 
rable. Instead  of  showing  any  marks  of 
dejection  and  contritioPj  he  rather  infused 
more  confidence  and  assurance  in  his  looks. 
He  spent  most  of  fiis  hours  in  drinking  with 
nis  friends,  Jtnd  with  the  good  man  above 
commemorated.  In  one  of  these  compo- 
tatlons,  being  asked  whether  he  was  afraid 

to  die,  he  answered,  '  D n  me,  it  is  only 

to  dance  without  music'  Another  time, 
when  one  expressed  some  sorrow  for  his 
wTiisfortune,  as  he  termed  it,  he  said,  with 
great  fierceness,  '  A  man  can  die  but  once.' 
.igain,  when  one  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance hinted  his  hopes  that  he  would  die  like 
a  man,  he  cocked  his  hat  in  defiance,  and 
cried  out,  greatly,  '  Zounds !  who's  afraid  ?' 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  posterity, 
could  we  have  retrieved  any  entire  conver- 
sation which  passed  at  this  season,  espe- 
cially between  our  hero  and  his  learned 
comfcrter;  but  we  liave  searched  many 
pasteboard  records  in  vain. 

On  the  eve  of  his  apotheosis,  AVild's  lady 
desired  to  see  him,  to  which  he  consentcl. 
This  meeting  was  at  first  very  tender  on 
Koth  sides;  but  it  could  not  continue  so; 
for  unluckily  some  hir.ts  of  former  nfiscar- 
riiiges  intervening,  as  particularly  when  she 


esked  him,  how  he  could  have  used  her  so 

Wbarously  once,  as  calling  her  b — ,  and  |  with  crowds,  all  admiring  the  p^reat  bcha 


whether  such  language  became  a  man. 
much  less  a  gentleman.  Wild  flew  jnto  a 
violent  passion,  and  swore  she  was  the  vilest 
of  I) — s,  to  upbraid  him  at  such  a  season, 
with  an  unguarded  word,  sj>()ke  long  ago 
She  replied,  with  many  tears,  she  was  weU 
enouiih  servcul  for  iier  folly  in  visiting  such 
a  brute  ;  but  she  had  one  conjlijrl,  however, 
that  it  woidd  be  the  last  time  he  could  ever 
treat  her  so;  that  indeed  she  had  some  obli- 
gation to  him,  for  that  his  cruelty  to  licr 
would  reconcile  her  to  the  fate  he' was  to- 
morrow to  Slider;  and,  indeed,  nothing  but 
such  brutality  could  have  made  the  con 
sideration  of  his  shameful  death,  (so  this 
weak  woman  called  hanging,)  which  was 
now  inevitable,  to  be  borne  even  without 
madness.  She  then  proceeded  to  a  reca- 
pitulation of  his  faults  in  an  exacter  order, 
and  with  more  perfect  memory  than  one 
would  have  imagined  her  capable  of;  and  it 
is  probable,  would  have  rehearsed  a  com- 
|)lete  catalogue,  had  notour  liero's  patience 
fiiiled  him,  so  that  with  the  utmost  fury  and 
violence  lie  caught  her  by  the  hair,  and 
kicked  her  as  heartily  as  his  chains  would 
suffer  him,  out  of  the  room. 

At  length,  the  morning  came,  which  for- 
tune, at  his  birth,  had  resolutely  ordained 
for  the  consummation  of  our  hero's  great- 
ness :  he  had  himself,  indeed,  modestly  de- 
clined the  public  honours  she  intended  him, 
and  had  taken  a  quantity  of  laudanum,  in 
order  to  retire  quietly  off  of  the  stage  ;  but 
we  have  already  observed,  in  the  course  oi 
our    wonderful    history,    that    to   struggle 
against  this  lady's  decrees,  is  vain  and  impo- 
tent :  and  whether  she  hath  determined  you 
shall  be  hanged  or  be  a  prime  minister,  it  is 
in  either  case  lost  labour  to  resist.     Lauda- 
num, therefore,  being  unable    to  stop  the 
breath  of  our  hero,  which  the  fruit  of  hemp- 
seed  and  not  the  spirit  of  poppy-seed,  was 
to  overcome,  he  was  at  the  usual  hour  at- 
tended by  the  proper  gentlemen  appointed 
f()r  that  purpose,  and  acquainted  that  the 
cart  was  ready.     On  this  occasion  he  ex- 
erted that  greatness  of  courage,  which  hath 
been  so  much  celebrated  in  other  heroes ; 
and  knowing  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  he 
gravely  declared    he   would    attend    thein. 
He  then  descended  to  that  room  where  the 
fetters  of  great  men  are  knocked  otT,  in  a 
most    solemn    and    ceremonious    manner. 
Then  shaking  hands  with  his  friends,  (to 
wit,  those  who  were  conducting  them  to  the 
tree,)  and  drinking  their  healths  in  a  bumi)er 
of  brandy,  he  ascended  the  cart,  where  he 
was  no  sooner  seated,  than  he  received  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  w)io  were 
highly  ravished  with  his  greatness. 

The  cart  now  moved  slowly  onk,  being 
preceded  by  a  troop  of  horse-guards,  bearina 
javelins  in  their  hands,  through  streets  linec 
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viour  aC  our  hero,  who  rode  on,  sometimes 
sighing,  sometimes  swearing,  sometimes 
sinking  or  whistling,  as  his  humour  varied. 

Wlien  he  came  to  the  tree  of  glory,  he 
was  welcomed  with  an  universal  shout  of 
the  people,  who  were  there  assembled  in 
prodigious  numbers,  to  behold  a  sight  much 
more  rare  in  populous  cities  than  one  would 
reasonably  imagine  it  should  be,  viz.  the 
proper  catastrophe  of  a  great  man. 

But  though  envy  was,  through  fear, 
obliged  to  join  the  general  voice  in  applause 
on  this  occasion,  there  were  not  wanting 
bome  who  maligned  this  completion  of  glory, 
which  was  now  about  to  be  fulfilled  to  our 
hero,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by 
knocking  him  on  the  head,  as  he  stood  under 
^he  tree,  while  the  ordinary  was  performing 
Ins  last  office.  They  therefore  began  to 
batter  the  cart  with  stones,  brick-bats,  dirt, 
and  all  manner  of  m.ischievous  weapons, 
some  of  which,  erroneously  playing  on  the 
robes  of  the  ecclesiastic,  made  him  so  expe- 
ditious in  his  repetition,  that  with  w^onder- 
ful  alacrity,  he  had  ended  almost  in  an  in- 
stant, and  conveyed  himself  into  a  place  of 
safety,  in  a  hackney  coach,  where  he  waited 
the  conclusion  with  a  temper  of  mind,  de- 
scribed in  these  verses, 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  sequora  ventis, 
E  terra  alterius  magnum  speciare  laborem. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  one  circum- 
atance,  as  it  serves  to  show  the  most  admi- 
rable conservation  of  character  in  our  hero 
10  his  last  moment,  which  was,  that  whilst 
ihe  ordinary  was  busy  in  his  ejaculations, 
Wild,  m  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  stones, 
&cc.  which  played  upon  him,  applied  his 
hands  to  the  parson's  pocket,  and  emptied 
It  of  his  bottle-screw,  which  he  carried  out 
of  tiie  world  in  his  hand. 

The  ordinary  being  now  descended  from 
(he  cart.  Wild  had  just  opportunity  to  cast 
his  eyes  around  the  crowd,  and  to  give  them 
a  hearty  curse,  when  immediately  the  horses 
moved  on,  and  with  universal  applause,  our 
liero  swung  out  of  this  world. 

Thus  fell  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  by 
a  death  as  glorious  as  his  life  had  been,  and 
which  was  so  truly  agreeable  to  it,  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  deplorably  maimed 
and  imperfect  without  the  former  ;  a  death 
which  hath  been  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  characters  of  several  ancient  and  mo- 
dern heroes,  whose  liistories  would  then 
have  been  read  with  much  greater  pleasure 
by  the  wisest  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  we  could 
almost  wish,  that  whenever  Fortune  seems 
wantonly  to  deviate  from  her  purpose,  and 
eaves  her  work  imperfect  in  this  particular, 
tlie  historian  would  indulge  himself  in  the 
license  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  even  do 
a  violence  to  truth,  to  oblige  his  reader  with 
&  page,  which  must  be  the  most  delightful 


in  all  his  history,  and  wliich  couid   mvet 
fail  of  producing  an  instructing  nioral. 

Narrow  mintls  may  possibly  have  some 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  going  this  way 
out  of  the  world,  if  their  consciences  can 
fiy  in  their  laces,  and  assure  them  they  have 
not  merited  such  an  honour;  but  he  must 
be  a  fool  who  is  ashamed  of  being  hanged, 
who  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  asliamed  o' 
havinir  deserved  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  character  of  our  hero,  and  the  conclusion  oj 
this  history. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  draw  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Great  Man ;  and  by  bringing 
together  those  several  features  as  it  were  of 
his  mind,  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down 
in  this  history,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
perfect  picture  of  greatness. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  every  qualification 
necessary  to  form  a  great  man.  As  his 
most  powerful  and  predominant  passion 
was  ambition^  so  nature  had,  with  consum- 
mate propriety,  adapted  all  his  faculties  to 
the  attaining  those  glorious  ends  to  which 
this  passion  directed  him.  He  was  extremely 
ingenious  in  inventing  designs ;  artful  in 
contriving  the  means  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, and  resolute  in  executing  them :  ibr 
as  the  most  exquisite  cunning,  and  most  un- 
daunted boldness,  qualified  him  for  any  ur>- 
dertaking  ;  so  was  he  not  restrained  b}^  any 
of  those  weaknesses  which  disappoint  the 
views  of  mean  and  vulgar  souls,  and  which 
are  comprehended  in  one  general  term  o. 
honesty,  which  is  a  corruption  of  honosty, 
a  word  derived  from  what  the  Greeks  call 
an  ass.  He  was  entirely  free  from  those 
low  vices  of  modesty  and  good-nature, 
which,  as  he  said,  implied  a  total  negation  of 
human  greatness,  and  were  the  on'iy  quali 
ties  which  absolutely  rendered  a  man  inca- 
pable of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
world.  His  lust  was  inferior  only  to  his 
ambition ;  but,  as  for  what  simple  people 
call  love,  he  knew  not  what  it  was.  His 
avarice  was  immense ;  but  it  was  of  the 
rapacious,  not  of  the  tenacious  kind ;  his 
rapaciousness  was  indeed  so  violent,  that 
nothing  ever  contented  him  but  the  whole  ; 
for,  however  considerable  the  share  was, 
which  his  coadjutors  allowed  him  of  a  booiy, 
he  was  restless  in  inventiujo^  means  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  smallest  pittance  re 
served  by  them. 

He  said,  laws  were  made  for  the  use  of 
pngs  only,  and  to  secure  their  property , 
they  w^re  never  therefore  more  perverted, 
than  when  their  edge  was  turned  against 
these ;  but  that  this  generally  happened 
through  their  want  of  sufficient  dexterity 
The  character  which  he  most  valued  tiiiu 
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sell  upon,  and  which  lie  principally  honoured 
n  others,  wns  that  of  hypocrisy.  His  opi- 
nion was,  that  no  one  could  carry  ])rii';i^ism 
very  far  without  it;  for  which  reason,  he 
said,  there  was  little  greatness  to  be  exj)ectcd 
ui  a  man  who  acknowled<^ed  his  vices  ;  but 
always  much  to  be  hoped  from  liim,  who 
professed  great  virtues ;  wherefore,  though 
lie  would  always  shun  the  person  whom  he 
discovered  guilty  of  a  good  action,  yet  he 
was  never  deterred  by  a  <jood  character, 
which  was  more  commonly  the  effect  of 
I)rofession  than  of  action:  for  which  reason, 
lie  himself  was  always  very  liberal  of  honest 
professions,  and  had  as  much  virtue  and 
goodness  iii  his  mouth  as  a  saint;  never  in 
the  least  scrupling  to  swear  by  his  honour, 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  the  best ;  nay, 
though  lie  held  good-nature  and  modesty  in 
the  liighest  contempt,  he  constantly  prac- 
tised the  affectation  of  both,  and  recom- 
mended this  to  others,  whose  welfare,  on  his 
own  account,  he  wished  well  to.  He  laid 
down  several  maxims,  as  the  certain  me- 
thods of  attaining  greatness,  to  which,  in 
his  own  pursuit  ot  it,  he  constantly  ad- 
hered.    As, 

1.  Never  to  do  more  misciiief  to  another, 
than  was  necessary  to  the  effecting  his 
purjxvse  ;  for  that  mischief  was  too  pre- 
cious a  thing  to  be  thrown  away. 

2.  To  know  no  distinction  of  men  from  affec- 
tion ;  but  to  sacrifice  all  with  equal  rea- 
diness vO  his  intere,st. 

3.  Never  to  communi'cate  more  of  an  affair 
than  was  necessary,  to  the  person  who 
was  to  execute  it. 

4.  Not  to  trust  him  who  hath  deceived  you, 
nor  who  knows  he  hath  been  deceived  by 
vou. 

5.  To  forgive  no  enemy ;  but  to  be  cau- 
tious and  often  dilatory  in  revenge. 

6.  To  shun  poverty  and  distress,  and  to  ally 
himself  as  close  as  possible  to  power  and 
riches. 

7.  To  maintain  a  constant  gravity  in  his 
countenance  and  behaviour,  and  to  affect 
wisdom  on  all  occasions. 

8.  To  foment  eternal  jealousies  in  his  gang, 
one  of  another. 

9.  Never  to  reward  any  one  equal  to  his 
iiient ;  bii!;  always  to  insinuate  that  the 
reward  was  above  it. 

0.  That  all  n^en  were  knaves  or  fools,  and 
much  the  greater  number  a  composition 
of  both. 

il.  That  a  good  name,  like  money,  must  be 
'Xirted  with,  or  at  least  greatly  risked,  in 
order  to  bring  the  owner  any  advantage. 

12.  That  virtues,  like  precious  stones,  were 
easily  counterfeited ;  that  the  counterfeits 
in  both  cases  adorned  the  wearer  equally, 
and  that  very  few  had  knowledge  or  dis- 
cernment sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
counterfeit  jev/el  frorr.  the  r«'al. 


13.  That  many  men  we  e  undcmc  by  n<n 
IZo'uMr  deep  eiioufrh  in  roguerv :  as  in 
gaining,  any  man  may  be  a  lo:;er  who 
doth  not  play  the  whole  game. 

14.  That  men  proclaim  their  own  virtues, 
as  shopkeepers  exi)ose  their  goodr,  in 
ordt^r  to  y:)r()fit  by  them. 

15.  That  the  heart  was  the  proper  seat  oi 
hatred;  and  the  countenance,  of  affection 
and  friendship. 

He  had  many  more  of  the  same  kind,  aL 
equally  good  with  these,  and  which  were, 
after  his  decease,  found  in  his  study,  as  the 
twelve  excellent  and  celebrated  rules  were, 
in  thatof  kin;^  Charles  the  First;  for  he  had 
never  promulgated  them  in  his  lifetime,  not 
having  them  constantly  in  his  mouth,  as 
some  grave  persons  have  the  rules  of  virtue 
and  morality,  without  paying  the  least  re- 
gard to  them  in  their  actions :  whereas,  our 
hero,  by  a  constant  and  steady  adherence  to 
his  rules,  in  conforming  every  thing  he  did 
to  them,  acquired  at  length  a  settled  habit 
of  walking  by  them,  till  at  last  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  inadvertently  going  out  of  the 
way;  and  by  these  means,  he  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  greatness,  which  few  have 
equalled;  none,  we  may  say,  have  exceed- 
ed :  for,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  have  been  some  few  heroes,  who  have 
done  greater  mischiefs  to  mankind,  such  aa 
those  who  have  betrayed  the  liberty  of  their 
country  to  others,  or  have  undermined  anti 
overpowered  it  themselves ;  or  conquerors, 
who  have  impoverished,  pillaged,  sacked, 
burnt,  and  destroyed  the  countries  and  cities 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  from  no  other  pro- 
vocation than  that  of  glory,  i.  e.  as  the  tragic 
poet  calls  it. 


-a  privilege  to  kill, 


A  strong  temptation  to  do  bravely  ill , 

yet  if  we  consider  it  in   the   light  wherem 
actions  are  placed  in  this  line, 

Laetius  est,  quoties  magno  tibi  constat  honesiiim, 

when  we  see  our  hero,  without  the  least  as- 
sistance or  pretence,  setting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  gang,  which  he  had  not  any  sha- 
dow or  right  to  govern;  if  we  view  him 
maintaining  absolute  power,  and  exercising 
tyranny  over  a  lawless  crew,  contrary  to  all 
law,  but  that  of  his  own  will ;  if  we  consi 
dcr  him  setting  up  an  open  trade  publicly, 
in  defiance  no+.  only  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, but  of  the  common  sense  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  if  we  see  him  first  contriving  the 
robbery  of  others,  and  again  the  defrauding 
the  very  robbers  of  that  booty  which  they 
had  ventured  their  necks  to  acquire,  and 
which,  without  any  hazard,  they  migiit  havf 
retained  :  here,  sure,  he  must  appear  admi 
rable,  and  we  may  challenge  not  only  the 
truth  of  history,  but  almost  the  latitude  oi 
fiction,  to  equal  his  glory. 
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Nor  liatl  no  any  ofthoee  flaws  in  his  cha 
racier,  wliicli,  though  they  have  been  com- 
mended by  weak  writers,  have  (as  I  hinted 
m  the  beginniu'^  of  tliis  history)  by  the  ju- 
dicious reader,  hecn  censured  and  despised. 
Such  was  the  clemency  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  which  nature  liath  as  grossly  erred 
m  giving  tiieni,  as  a  painter  would,  who 
should  dress  a  peasant  in  robes  of  state,  or 
give  the  nose,  or  any  other  feature  of  a  Ve- 
nus, to  a  satyr.  What  had  the  destroyers 
of  mankind,  that  glorious  pair,  one  of  whom 
came  into  the  world  to  usurp  the  dominion, 
and  abolish  the  constitution  of  his  own 
country  ;  the  other  to  conquer,  enslave,  and 
rule  over  the  whole  world,  at  least  as  much 
as  was  Avell  known  to  him,  and  the  short- 
ness of  liis  life  would  give  him  leave  to 
visit ;  what  had,  I  say,  such  as  these  lo  do 
with  clemency?  Who  cannot  see  the  absur- 
dity and  contradiction  of  mixing  jmch  an 
ingredient  with  those  noble  and  g'i.'iU  qua- 
lities 1  have  before  mentioned.  iSov\  in 
Wild,  every  thing  was  truly  great,  almost 
without  alloy,  as  his  imperfections  (forsure- 
y  some  small  ones  he  had)  were  only  such 
as  served  to  denominate  nim  a  human  crea- 
ture, of  which  kind  none  ever  arrived  at 
consummate  excellence ;  but  surely  his 
whole  behaviour  to  his  friend  Heartfree  is 
a  convincing  proof,  that  the  true  iron  or 
EFteel  greatness  of  his  heart  was  not  debased 
yj  any  softer  metal.  Indeed,  while  great- 
ness consists  in  power,  pride,  insolence,  and 
doing  mischief  to  mankind  ; — to  speak  out 
— while  a  great  man  and  a  great  rogue  are 
synonymous  terms,  so  long  shall  Wild  stand 
unrivalled  on  the  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
Nor  must  we  omit  here,  as  the  finishing  ol 
his  character,  what  indeed  ought  to  be  re- 
membered on  his  tomb  or  his  statue,  the 
conformity  above  mentioned  of  Itis  death 
to  his  lite;  and  that  Jonathan  W^ild  the 
Great,  after  all  his  mighty  exploits,  was, 
what  so  few  great  men  can  accomplish — 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead. 

Having  thus  brought  our  hero  to  his  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  satisfactory  to  lome  read- 
ers (for  many,  I  doubt  not,  carry  their  con- 
cern no  farther  than  his  fate)  to  know  what 
became  of  Heartfree.  W^e  shall  acquaint 
them,  therefore,  that  his  sufferings  were 
now  at  an  end  ;  that  the  good  magistrate 
easily  prevailed  for  his  pardon,  nor  was 
contented  till  he  had  made  him  all  the  repa- 
ration he  could  for  his  troubles,  though  the 
b'hare  he  had  in  bringing  these  upon  him, 
yyas  not  only  innocent,  but,  from  its  motive, 
budable.  He  procured  the  restoration  of 
(he  jewels  from  the  m.;n-of-war,  at  her  re- 
turn to  England,  and,  above  all,  omitted  no 
labour  to  restore  Heartfree  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  to  persuade  his  neighbours,  ac- 
]|uaintance,  and  customers  of  his  innocence. 
V\  hen  the  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 


satisfied,  Heartfree  had  a  considerable  bup 
remaining;  for  the  diamond  presented  te 
his  wife  was  of  prodigious  value,  and  infi 
nitely  recompensed  the  loss  of  those  jeweU 
which  Miss  Straddle  had  disposed  of.  lit 
now  set  up  again  in  his  trade  ;  compassion 
for  his  unmerited  misfortunes  brought  him 
many  customers  among  those  who  had  any 
regard  to  humanity  ;  and  he  hath,  by  indus- 
try joined  with  parsimony,  amassed  a  con 
sidcrablc  fortune.  His  wife  and  he  are  now 
grown  old  in  the  purest  love  and  friendship ; 
but  never  had  another  child.  Friendly 
married  liis  elder  daughter  at  the  age  ol 
nineteen,  and  became  his  partner  in  trade. 
As  to  the  3'^ounger,  she  never  v/ould  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  any  lover,  not  even  of  a 
young  nobleman,  who  offered  to  take  lier 
with  two  thousand  pounds,  which  her  father 
would  have  willingly  produced,  and  indeed 
did  his  utmost  to  persuade  her  to  the  match  • 
but  she  refused  absolutely,  nor  would  give 
any  other  reason  when  Heartfree  presscc 
her,  than  that  she  had  dedicated  her  days 
to  his  service,  and  was  resolved  no  other 
duty  should  interfere  with  that  which  she 
owed  the  best  of  fathers,  nor  prevent  her 
from  being  the  nurse  of  his  old  age. 

Thus  Heartfree,  his  wife,  his  two  daugh 
ters,  his  son-in-law,  and  liis  grandchildren 
of  which  he  had  several,  live  all  together  ii 
one  house ;  and  that  with  such  amity  anc 
affection  towards  each  other,  that  they  art 
in  the  neigiibourhood  called  the  family  ol 
love. 

As  to  all  tlie  other  persons  mentioned  in 
this  history,  in  the  light  of  greatness,  they 
had  all  the  fate  adapted  to  it,  being  every 
one  hanged  by  the  neck,  save  two,  viz. 
Miss  Theodosia  Snap,  who  was  transported 
to  America,  where  she  was  pretty  well  mar 
ried,  reformed,  and  made  a  good  wife  ;  and 
the  count,  who  recovered  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  from  the  hermit,  and  made  liis 
escape  into  France,  where  he  committed  a 
robbery,  was  taken,  and  broke  on  the  wheel. 

Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  common 
fate  of  great  men,  must  allow,  they  well  de- 
serve, and  hardly  earn,  that  applause  which 
is  given  tJiem  by  the  world ;  for,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  labours  and  pains,  the  cares, 
disquietudes,  and  dangers,  which  attend 
their  road  to  greatness,  we  may  say  with  the 
divine,  that  a  man  may  go  to  heaven  iciili 
half  the  pains  which  it  costs  him  to  purchase 
hell.  To  say  the  truth,  the  world  have  this 
reason  at  least  to  honour  such  characters  as 
that  of  W'ild :  that  while  it  is  in  the  power 
nf  every  man  to  be  perfectly  honest,  iiot  out 
in  a  thousand  is  capable  of  being  a  complete 
rogue;  and  kw  indeed  there  are,  who,  if 
th.ey  were  inspired  with  the  vanity  of  imi- 
tating our  hero,  would  not,  alter  much  fruit- 
less pains,  be  obliged  to  own  themselves  in 
ferior  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wii-d  the  Gkeat 
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A  JOURNEY 


FROM  THIS   WORLD  TO   THE   NEXT,   &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Whether  the  ensuing  pages  were  really 
khe  dream  or  vision  of  some  very  pious  and 
holy  person  ;  or  whether  they  were  really 
irritten  in  the  other  world,  and  sent  back 
lo  this,  which  is  the  opinion  of  many  (though 
I  think  too  much  inclining  to  super- 
^tition)  ;  or  lastly,  whether,  as  infinitely 
the  greatest  part  imagine,  that  they  were 
really  the  production  of  some  choice  inha- 
Wtaut  of  New  Bethlehem,  is  not  necessary 
nor  easy  to  determine.  It  will  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  if  I  give  the  reader  an  ac- 
count by  what  means  they  came  into  my 
possession. 

Mr.  Robert  Powney,  stationer,  who  dwells 
opposite  to  Catherine-street  in  the  Strand, 
A  very  honest  man  and  of  great  gravity  of 
countenance ;  who,  among  other  excellent 
stationery  commodities,  is  particularly  emi- 
nent for  his  pens,  which  I  am  abundantly 
bound  to  acknowledge,  as  I  owe  to  their 
peculiar  goodness  that  my  manuscripts  have 
hy  any  means  been  legible  ;  this  gentleman, 
I  say,  furnished  me  some  time  since  with  a 
bundle  of  those  pens,  wrapped  up  with  great 
care  and  caution,  in  a  very  large  sheet  of 
paper  full  of  characters,  written  as  it  seem- 
nd  in  a  very  bad  hand.  Now,  I  have  a  sur- 
prising curiosity  to  read  everything  which 
IS  almost  illegible ;  partly  perhaps  from 
Uie  sweet  remembrance  of  the  dear  Scrawls, 
Skrawls,  or  Skrales,  (for  the  word  is  vari- 
ously spelt,)  which  I  have  in  my  youth 
received  from  that  lovely  part  of  the  crea- 
tion for  which  I  have  the  tenderest  regard  ; 
and  partly  from  that  temper  of  mind  which 
makes  men  set  an  immense  value  on  old 
manuscripts  so  effaced,  bustoes  so  maimed, 
a,nd  pictures  so  black  that  no  one  can  tell 
what  to  make  of  them.  I  therefore  perused 
this  sheet  with  wonderful  application,  and 
in  about  a  day's  time  discovered  that  I 
could  not  understand  it.  I  immediately 
repaired  to  Mr.  Powney,  and  inquired  very 
eagerly  whether  he  had  not  more  of  the 
same  manuscript  1  He  produced  about  one 
t»andred  pages,  acquainting  me  that  he  had 


saved  no  more;  but  that  the  book  was  ori- 
ginally a  huge  folio,  had  been  left  in  his 
garret  by  a  gentleman  who  lodged  there, 
and  who  had  left  him  no  other  satisfaction 
for  nine  months'  lodging.  He  proceeded  to 
inform  me  that  the  manuscript  liad  been 
hawked  about  (as  he  phrased  it)  among  all 
the  booksellers,  who  refused  to  meddle ; 
some  alleged  that  they  could  not  read, 
others  they  could  not  understand  it.  kSome 
would  have  it  to  be  an  atheistical  book,  and 
some  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  government : 
for  one  or  other  of  which  reasons  thev  all 
refused  to  print  it.  That  it  had  been  like- 
wise shown  to  the  R — 1  Society,  but  thoy 
shook  their  heads,  saying,  there  was  nothing 
in  it  wonderful  enougii  for  them.  Thar, 
hearing  the  gentleman  was  gone  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  believing  it  to  be  good 
for  nothing  else,  he  had  used  it  as  waste 
paper.  He  said  I  was  welcome  to  what  re- 
mained, and  he  was  heartily  sorry  for  what 
was  missing,  as  I  seemed  to  set  some  value 
on  it. 

I  desired  him  much  to  name  aprice  :  but  he 
would  receive  no  consideration  further  tlian 
the  payment  of  a  small  bill  I  owed  him, 
which  at  that  time  he  said  he  looked  on  as 
so  much  money  given  him. 

I  presently  communicated  this  manuscript 
to  my  friend,  parson  Abraham  Adams,  who, 
after  a  long  and  cnreful  perusal,  returned  it 
me  with  his  opinion  that  there  was  more 
in  it  than  at  first  appeared  ;  that  the  author 
seemed  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Plato  ;  but  he  wished  he  had 
quoted  him  sometimes  in  his  margin,  that  1 
might  be  sure  (said  he)  he  had  read  him  in 
the  original :  for  nothing,  continued  the 
parson,  is  commoner  than  for  men  now-a- 
days  to  pretend  to  have  read  Greek  authors, 
who  have  met  with  them  only  in  tran:>- 
lations,  and  cannot  conjugate  a  verb  in  7ni. 

To  deliver  my  own  sentiments  on  the  oc- 
casion, I  think  the  author  discovers  a  phi- 
losophical turn  of  thinking,  with  some  httle 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  no  very  in- 
adequate  value  of  it.  'i'here  are  some  in- 
deed who,  from  the  vivacity  of  their  temper 
and  the  happiness  of  the  station,  are  willing 
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to  consider  its  blessings  as  more  substantial, 
and  the  whole  to  be  a  scene  of  more  conse- 
quence than  it  is  here  represented;  but, 
without  controverting  their  opinions  at  pre- 
sent, the  number  of  wise  and  good  men 
who  have  thought  with  our  author  are 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  countenance ;  nor 
c;in  this  be  attended  with  any  ill  inference, 
since  he  every  wliere  teaches  this  moral : 
That  the  greatest  and  truest  happiness 
which  this  world  affords,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  possession  of  goodness  and  virtue  :  a 
doctrine  which,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
so  hath  it  so  noble  and  practical  a  tendency, 
that  it  can  never  be  too  often  or  too  strong- 
ly inculcated  on  the  minds  of  men. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AUTHOR  DIES,  MEETS  WITH  MERCURV, 
AND  IS  BY  HIM  CONDUCTED  TO  THE  STAGE, 
WHICH  SETS  OUT    FOR   THE    OTHER  WORLD. 

Ox  the  first  day  of  December,  1741,*  I 
departed  this  life  at  my  lodging  in  Cheap- 
side.  My  body  had  been  some  time  dead 
before  I  Avas  at  liberty  to  quit  it,  lest  it 
should  by  accident  return  to  life ;  this  is  an 
injunction  imposed  on  all  souls  by  the  eter- 
nal law  of  fate,  to  prevent  the  inconve- 
niences which  would  follow.  As  soon  as 
the  destined  period  was  expired  (being  no 
longer  than  till  the  body  is  become  perfect- 
ly cold  and  stiff)  I  began  to  move;  but 
found  myself  under  a  difficulty  of  making 
my  escape,  for  the  mouth  or  door  was  shut, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  oat 
at  it ;  and  the  windoAvs,  vulgarly  called  the 
eyes,  were  so  closely  pulled  down  by  the 
fingers  of  a  nurse,  that  I  could  by  no  means 
open  them.  At  last  I  perceived  a  beam  of 
light  glimmering  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
for  such  I  may  call  the  body  I  had  been  en- 
closed in,  whither  ascending,  I  gently  let 
myself  down  through  a  kind  of  chimney, 
and  issued  out  at  the  nostrils. 

No  prisoner  discharged  from  a  long  con- 
finement ever  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty 
with  a  more  exquisite  polish  than  I  enjoyed 
in  this  delivery  from  a  dungeon  wherein  I 
had  been  detained  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
regard  I  cast  my  eyesf  backwards  upon  it. 

My  friends  and  relations  had  all  quitted 

*  Some  doubt  whether  thif.  should  not  be  rather  1641, 
which  is  a  date  more  agreeable  to  the  account  given  of 
it  in  the  introduction  ;  but  then  there  are  some  pas- 
siiges  which  seem  to  relute  to  transactions  inliiiitely 
later,  even  within  this  year  or  two.  To  say  tiie  truth, 
there  are  difficulties  attending  either  conjecture  ;  so  the 
reader  may  take  winch  he  pleases. 

t  Eyes  are  not  perhaps  so  properly  adapted  to  a 
spiritual  substance  ;  but  we  are  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  obliged  to  use  corporeal  terms  to  make  ourselves 
the  better  understood 


the  room,  being  all,  as  I  plainly  overheard, 
very  loudly  quarrelling  below  stairs  about 
my  will ;  tliere  was  only  an  old  woman  lefi 
above  to  guard  the  body,  as  I  apprehended. 
8he  was  in  a  fast  sleep,  occasioned,  as  from 
her  savour  it  seemed,  by  a  comfortable  dosa 
of  gin.  1  had  no  pleasure  in  this  company, 
and,  therefore,  as  the  window  was  Wida 
open,  I  sallied  forth  into  the  open  air;  but,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  found  myself  unablo 
to  fly,  which  I  had  always  during  my  habi- 
tation in  the  body  conceived  of  f-pirits ; 
however,  I  came  so  lightly  to  the  ground 
that  I  did  not  hurt  myself;  and,  though  I 
had  not  the  gift  of  flying,  owing  probabl.y 
to  my  having  neither  feathers  nor  wings,  I 
was  capable  of  hopping  such  a  prodigioua 
way  at  once,  that  it  served  my  turn  almost 
as  well. 

I  had  not  hopped  far  before  I  perceived  f 
tall  young  gentleman  in  a  silk  waistcoa?/, 
with  a  wing  on  his  left  heel,  a  garland  ou 
his  head,  and  a  caduceus  in  hia  right  hand.'^ 
I  thought  I  had  seen  this  person  before,  bul' 
had  not  time  to  recollect  where,  when  h^g 
called  out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  long  I 
had  been  departed.  I  answered  I  was  just 
come  forth.  You  must  not  stay  here,  re- 
plied he,  unless  you  had  been  murdered  :  in 
Avhich  case,  indeed,  you  might  have  tieen 
suffered  to  M^alk  some  time  ;  but  if  you  died 
a  natural  death  you  must  set  out  for  tho 
other  world  immediately.  I  desired  to  know 
the  way.  0,  cried  the  gentleman,  I  will 
show  you  to  the  inn  whence  the  stage  pro- 
ceeds; for  I  am  the  porter.  Perhaps  you 
never  heard  of  me — my  name  is  Mer- 
cury. Sure,  sir,  said  I,  1  have  seen  you  at 
the  playhouse.  Upon  which  he  smiled,  and, 
Avithout  satisfying  me  as  to  that  point, 
AA'alkcd  directly  forAA^ard,  bidding  me  hop 
after  him.  I  obeyed  him,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  Warwick-lane  ;  Avhere  Mercury, 
making  a  full  stop,  pointed  at  a  particular 
house,  where  he  bade  me  inquire  for  tho 
stage,  and,  wishing  me  a  good  journey,  took 
his  leaA'c,  saying  he  must  go  seek  after 
other  customers. 

I  arrived  just  as  the  coach  was  setting  out, 
and  found  I  had  no  occasion  for  inquiry . 
for  every  person  seemed  to  know  my  busi- 
ness the  moment  I  appeared  at  the  door; 
the  coachman  told  me  his  horses  were  to, 
but  that  he  had  no  place  left ;  hoAA'ever, 
though  there  were  already  six,  the  passen- 
gers offered  to  make  room  for  me.  I  thank- 
ed them,  and  ascended  without'  much  cere- 
mony. We  immediately  began  our  journey, 
being  seven  in  number  ;  for.  as  the  wornqn 
wore  no  hoope,  three  of  them  were  tut 
equal  to  two  men. 

*  This  is  the  dress  in  which  god  a'  pears  to  mortals 
at  the  theatres.  One  of  the  offices  attributed  to  this 
god  by  the  ancients,  was  to  collect  the  ghosts  as  a 
shepherd  doth  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  drire  thorn  with 
his  wand  into  the  gther  world. 


WORLD  TO  THE  NEXT,  &c. 
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I'crhapp,  rca<l(M*,  tliou  ni{i3'cst  bo  pleased 
\^'Ah  an  account  of  this  whole  e((uij)a^e,  as 
j^radventure  thou  wilt  not,  while  alive,  see 
any  such.  The  coach  was  mado  by  an 
cjuincnt  toyman,  who  is  well  known  to  deal 
in  immaterial  suhstance,  that  bein;^  the 
matter  of  which  it  was  compounded.  The 
A^'ork  was  so  ejitremely  tiin^,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely invisible  to  the  human  eye.  'J'he 
horses  which  drew  this  extraordinary  vehi- 
cle wero  all  spiritual,  as  well  as  the 
passengers.  They  had,  indeed,  all  died  in 
the  service  of  a  certain  post-master  ;  and  as 
for  the  coachman,  who  was  a  very  thin 
piece  of  immaterial  substance,  he  had  the 
honor  while  alive  of  driving  the  Great 
Peter,  or  Peter  the  Great,  in  whose  service 
his  soul,  as  well  as  body,  was  almost  starved 
to  death. 

Such  was  the  vehicle  in  which  I  set  out, 
and  now,  those  are  not  willing  to  travel  on 
with  me  may,  if  they  please,  stop  here  ; 
those  who  are,  must  proceed  to  the  subse- 
quent chapters,  in  which  this  journey  is 
continued. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IX  WHICH  riiE  AUTHOR  FIRST  REFUTES  SOME 
IDLE  GPINlcrNS  CoNCEllNING  SPIRITS,  AND 
THEN  THE  PASSENGERS  RELATE  THEIR 
SEVERAL  DEATHS. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  spirits,  like 
owls,  can  see  in  the  dark ;  nay,  and  can  then 
most  easily  be  perceived  by  others.  For 
which  reason  many  persons  of  good  under- 
standing, to  prevent  being  terrified  with 
such  objects,  usually  keep  a  candle  burning 
by  them,  that  the  light  may  prevent  their 
seeing.  I\lr.  Locke,  in  direct  opposition  to 
this,  hath  not  doubted  to  assert  that  you 
may  see  a  spirit  in  open  daylight  full  as 
well  as  in  the  darkest  night. 

It  was  very  dark  when  we  set  out  from 
the  inn,  nor  could  we  see  any  more  than  if 
every  soul  of  us  had  been  alive.  We  had  tra- 
velled a  good  way  before  any  one  offered  to 
open  his  mouth  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  com- 
pany were  fast  asleep,*  but,  as  I  could  not 
close  my  own  eyes,  and  perceived  the  spirit 
who  sat  opposite  to  me  to  be  likewise  awake, 
I  began  to  make  overtures  of  conversation, 
by  complaining  hoiv  dark  it  was.  "  And  ex- 
tremely cold  too,"'  answered  my  fellow- 
traveller  ;  '•  though,  1  thank  God,  as  I  have 
no  body,  I  feel  no  inconvenience  from  it ; 
but  you  will  believe,  sir,  that  this  frosty  air 
must  seem  very  sharp  to  one  just  issued 
forth  out  of  an  oven ;  for  such  was  tlie  in- 
flamed habitation  I  am  lately  departed 
from."     "  How  did  you  come  to  your  end, 

*  Those  who  have  rend  of  the  pods  sleepinj;  in  Ho- 
mer wilt  not  be  surprised  at  this  huiipcaing  tunpiriLy. 


sir  ?"  said  I.  "  I  was  murdered,  sir,''  an- 
swered the  gentleman.  "  1  am  surprised 
then,"  replied  I,  '•  that  you  did  not  divert 
yourself  by  walking  up  ami  down  and  [>laj- 
ing  some  merry  tricks  with  the  murderer  ' 
'^  Oil,  sir,"  returned  he,  "  1  had  not  that  pri- 
vilege; I  was  lawfully  put  to  df;;ith.  In 
short,  a  physician  set  me  on  lire,  i>y  giving 
m(!  inedicineti  to  throw  out  my  di.stempcr. 
I  died  of  a  hot  regimen,  as  they  call  it,  in 
the  small- pox." 

One  of  tiie  spirits  at  that  word  started  up 
and  cried  out,  '-The  small  j)ox  !  bless  me  I  I 
hope  I  am  not  in  com|)any  with  that  dis- 
temper, v/hich  I  have  all  my  life  with  sucii 
caution  avoided,  and  have  so  happily  es- 
caped hitherto  !"  This  fright  set  all  thn 
pas.sengers  who  w^ere  awake  into  a  loud 
laughter;  and  the  gentleman,  recollecting 
himself,  with  some  confusion,  and  not  with- 
out blushing,  asked  pardon,  crying,  "I  pro- 
test 1  dreamt  that  I  was  alive.''  "  Perhaps, 
sir,"  said  I,  "you  died  of  that  distemper 
which  therefore  made  so  strong  an  imprc.v 
sion  on  you."  "  No,  sir,"  answered  he,  '•  1 
never  had  it  in  my  life;  but  the  continual 
and  dreadful  apprehension  it  kept  me  so 
long  under,  cannot,  1  see,  be  so  immediately 
eradicated.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  avoided 
coming  to  London  fur  thirty  years  to- 
gether, for  fear  of  the  small-pox,  till  the 
most  urgent  business  brought  me  thither 
about  five  days  ago.  I  was  so  dreadfully 
afraid  of  this  disease  that  1  refused  the 
second  night  of  my  arrival  to  sup  with  a 
friend  whose  wife  had  recovered  of  it  sere 
ral  months  before,  and  the  same  evening  got 
a  surfeit  by  eating  too  many  muscles,  which 
bi'ought  me  into  this  good  company." 

"  1  wall  lay  a  wager."  cried  the  s'jjirit  who 
sat  next  him,  '•  there  is  pot  one  in  the  coach 
able  to  guess  my  distemper."  1  desired  the 
favor  of  him  lo  acquaint  us  with  it,  if  it 
w^as  so  uncommon.  '•  Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
'•  I  died  of  honor." — •'  Of  honor,  sir  I"'  re 
pcated  I,  with  some  surprise.  '-Yes,  sir," 
answered  the  spirit,  '•  of  honor,  for  I  waa 
killed  in  a  duel." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  a  fair  spirit,  "  I  waa 
inoculated  last  summer,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  with  a  very  few  marks  in 
my  face.  I  esteemed  m^-sclf  now  perfectly 
ha]ipy,  as  I  imagined  I  had  no  restraint  to 
a  full  enjoyment  of  the  diversions  of  the 
town ;  but  within  a  few  days  after  my  com- 
ing up  I  caught  cold  by  overdancing  myself 
at  a  ball,  and  last  night  died  of  a  violent 
fever." 

After  a  short  silence  which  now  ensued, 
the  fair  spirit  who  spoke  last,  it  being  now 
daylight,  addressed  hepself  to  a  female  who 
sat  next  her,  and  asked  her  to  what  chance 
they  owed  the  happiness  of  her  company. 
iShe  answered,  she  apprehended  to  a  corn- 
sumption,   but    the    physicians    weT'e    nok 
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ui^reed  concerning  her  distemper,  for  she 
left  two  of  them  in  a  very  hot  dispute  about 
tt  when  she  came  out  of  her  body.  "  And 
pray,  madam,"  gald  the  same  spirit  to  the 
Bixth  passenger,  "  How  came  you  to  leave 
the  other  world  ?'  But  that  female  spirit, 
ecrewing  up  her  mouth,  answered,  she  won- 
dered at  the  curiosity  of  some  people  ;  that 
perhaps  persons  had  already  heard  some 
reports  of  her  death,  which  were  far  from 
being  true  ;  that,  whatever  was  the  occasion 
of  it,  she  was  glad  at  being  delivered  from 
a  world  in  which  she  had  no  pleasure,  and 
where  there  was  nothing  but  nonsense  and 
impertinence  ;  particularly  among  her  own 
^ex,  whose  loose  conduct  she  had  long  been 
entirely  ashamed  of. 

The  beauteous  spirit,  perceiving  her  ques- 
tion gave  offence,  pursued  it  no  farther. 
She  had  indeed  all  the  sweetness  and  good- 
humor  which  are  so  extremely  amiable 
(when  found)  in  that  sex  which  tenderness 
most  exquisitely  becomes.  Her  countenance 
displayed  all  the  cheerfulness,  the  good- 
nature, and  the  modesty,  which  diffuses  such 
brightness  round  the  beauty  of  Seraphina,"-'^- 
fi,wmg  every  beholder  with  respect,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  ravishing  him  with  admi- 
ration. Had  it  not  been  indeed  for  our 
conversation  on  the  small-pox,  I  should  have 
imagined  we  had  been  honored  with  her 
identical  presence.  This  opinion  might  have 
been  heightened  by  the  good  sense  she  ut- 
tered whenever  she  spoke,  by  the  delicacy 
of  her  sentiments,  and  the  complacence  of 
her  behavior,  together  with  a  certain  dig- 
nity which  attended  every  look,  word,  and 
gesture ;  qualities  which  could  not  fail 
making  an  impression  on  a  heartf  so  capa- 
ble of  receiving  it  as  mine,  nor  was  she  long 
in  raising  in  me  a  very  violent  degree  of 
eeraphic  love.  I  do  not  intend  by  this  that 
sort  of  love  w^hich  men  are  very  properly 
eaid  to  make  to  women  in  the  lovrer  Avorld, 
and  wdiich  seldom  lasts  any  longer  than 
while  it  is  making.  I  mean  by  seraphic 
love  an  extreme  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
friendship,  of  which  my  worthy  reader,  if 
thou  hast  no  conception,  as  it  is  probable 
thou  mayest  not,  my  endeavor  to  instruct 
thee  would  be  as  fruitless  as  it  would  be  to 
explain  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  one  ignorant  of  vulgar 
arithmetic. 

To  return  therefore  to  matters  compre- 
hensible by  all  understandings  :  the  dis- 
course now  turned  on  the  vanity,  folly,  and 
mia^ry   of    the   lower  world,   from   which 

*A  particniar  lady  of  quality  is  meant  here;  but 
every  lady  of  quality,  or  no  quality,  are  welcome  to  ap- 
ply the  character  to  themselves. 

\  We  have  before  mdde  an  jipolosy  for  this  lan- 
e-artpe,  which  we  here  rei>cat  fur  the  Inst  time  ;  tlioujrh 
the  heurt  tuny,  we  hot)e,  be  riietHpliorir.rilJy  used  here 
with  more  proiftiety  than  when  we  aj)ply  those  pas- 
ucus  lo  the  liody  which  belong  to  the  soul. 


every  passenger  in  the  coach  expressed  thj 
higiiest  satisfaction  in  being  delivered ; 
though  it  Avas  very  rcmarkaljle  that,  not 
withstanding  tlie  joy  we  declared  at  our 
death,  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not 
mention  the  accident  which  occasioned  it 
as  a  thing  which  we  would  have  avoided  if 
we  could.  Nay,  the  very  grave  lady  herself, 
who  was  the  forwardest  in  testifying  her 
delight,  confessed  inadvertently  that  she 
left  a  physician  by  her  bedside  ;  and  tho 
gentleman  who  died  of  honor  very  liberally 
cursed  both  his  folly  and  his  fencing.  While 
we  were  entertaining  ourselves  with  these 
matters  on  a  sudden  a  most  offensive  sm.ell 
began  to  invade  our  nostrils.  This  very 
much  resembled  the  savor  which  travellers 
in  summer  perceive  at  their  approach  to  that 
beautiful  village  of  the  Hague,  arising  from 
those  delicious  canals  which,  as  they  consist 
of  standing  water,  do  at  that  time  emit 
odors  greatly  agreeable  to  a  Dutch  taste, 
but  not  so  pleasant  to  any  other.  Those 
perfumes,  with  the  assistance  of  a  fair  wind, 
begin  to  affect  persons  of  quick  olfactory 
nerves  at  a  league's  distance,  and  increase 
gradually  as  you  approach.  In  the  same 
manner  did  the  smell  I  have  just  mentioned 
more  and  more  invade  us,  till  one  of  the 
spirits,  looking  out  of  the  coach-window, 
declared  we  were  just  arrived  at  a  very 
large  city ;  and  indeed  he  had  scarce  said 
so  before  we  found  ourselves  in  the  suburbs. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  coachmac, 
being  asked  by  another,  informed  us  that 
the  name  of  this  place  was  the  City  of  Dis- 
eases. The  road  to  it  was  extremely  smooth, 
and,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  savor, 
delightfully  pleasant.  The  streets  of  the 
suburbs  were  lined  with  bagnios,  taverns, 
and  cooks'  shops  ;  in  the  first  we  saw  several 
beautiful  women,  but  in  tawdry  dresses, 
looking  out  at  the  windows;  and  in  the  latter 
were  visibly  exposed  all  kinds  of  the  richest 
dainties ;  but  on  our  entering  the  city  we 
found,  contrary  to  all  we  had  seen  in  the 
other  world,  that  the  suburbs  were  infinite- 
ly pleasanter  than  the  city  itself.  It  was 
indeed  a  very  dull,  dark,  and  melanciioly 
place.  Few  people  appeared  in  the  streets, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  old  wo- 
men, and  here  and  there  a  formal  grave 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  thinking, 
wuth  large  tie-wigs  on.  and  amber-headed 
canes  in  their  hands.  We  were  all  in  hopes 
that  our  vehicle  would  not  stop  here  ;  but, 
to  our  sorrow,  the  coach  soon  drove  into  an 
inn.  and  we  were  obliged  to  alight. 


WOULD  TO  Tfii:  m;xt,  kc. 
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CHAPTKR  III. 

THK  AUVKNTUIirS  \VK  M  r/l"  WJIH   IN  TIIK  (  ITV 
OF  DISEASES. 

W'k  had  not  lonp;  hocn  arrived  in  our  inn, 
wlicro  it  Hoon\s  wo  were  to  Kpcnd  tlio  ro- 
niaindiT  of  tho  day,  before  our  host  ac- 
quainted U3  that  it  waa  customary  for  all 
spirits,  in  their  passaj^o  throuf];h  that  city, 
to  pay  their  respects  to  that  lady  Disease, 
to  whoso  assistance  they  had  owed  their 
deliverance  from  the  lower  world.  We  an- 
swered we  should  not  fail  in  any  compla- 
cence which  was  usual  to  others;  upon 
which  our  host  replied  he  would  imme- 
diately send  porters  to  conduct  us.  lie  had 
not  long  quitted  the  room  before  we  were  at- 
tended by  some  of  those  grave  persons  whom 
I  have  before  described  in  large  tie-wigs 
with  amber-headed  canes.  These  gentlemen 
are  the  ticket-porters  in  the  city,  and  their 
canes  are  the  insignia,  or  tickets,  denoting 
their  office.  We  informed  them  of  the  seve- 
ral ladies  to  whom  we  were  obliged,  and 
were  preparing  to  follow  them,  when  on  a 
sudden  they  all  stared  at  one  another,  and 
left  us  in  a  hurry,  with  a  frown  on  every 
countenance.  We  were  surprised  at  this 
behavior,  and  presently  summoned  the  host, 
who  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  it  than 
he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  told  us  the 
reason  was,  because  we  did  not  fee  the 
gentlemen  the  moment  they  came  in,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  tho  place.  ^Ve 
answered,  with  some  confusion,  we  had 
brought  nothing  with  us  from  the  other 
world,  which  we  had  been  all  our  lives  in- 
formed was  not  lawful  to  do.  "No,  no, 
master,"  replied  the  host ;  "  I  am  apprised 
of  that,  and  indeed  it  was  my  fault.  I  should 
have  first  sent  you  to  my  lord  Scrape,-- who 
would  have  supplied  you  with  what  you 
want."  "  IMy  lord  Scrape  supply  us,"  said 
1,  with  astonishment ;  "  sure  you  must 
know  we  cannot  give  him  security  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  he  never  lent  a  shilling  without  it 
in  his  life."  "  No,  sir,"  answered  the  host, 
'•  and  for  that  reason  he  is  obliged  to  do  it 
here,  where  he  is  sentenced  to  keep  a  bank, 
and  to  distribute  money  gratis  to  all  passen- 
gers. This  bank  originally  consisted  of 
just  that  sum,  which  he  liad  miserably 
hoarded  up  in  the  other  world,  and  he  is 
to  perceive  it  decrease  visibly  one  shilling 
a-day,  till  it  is  totally  exhausted ;  after 
which  ho  is  to  return  to  the  other  world, 
and  to  perform  the  part  of  a  miser  for  seventy 
years;  then,  being  purified  in  the  body  of  a 
hog,  he  is  to  enter  the  human  species  again, 
and  take  a  second  trial.''  '•  Sir."  said  I, 
"  you  tell  me  wonders ;   but  if  his  bank  is 

*  That  we  may  iiienlion  it  once  f<ir  nil,  in  the  piine- 
gyrical  part  of  this  work  some  pirticular  person  is  al- 
ways meant ;  but,  in  the  sHtiricul,  nobody. 


only  to  decrease  one  shilling  a-day,  how 
can  he  furni.sh  all  pa.'^sfjngcr.s  '."■  "'I'hore.st," 
answered  the  host,  "  is  supplied  again  ;  but 
in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  easily  explain 
to  you."  «'  I  ap|)rehend,"  said  I,  "  this  dis- 
tribution of  his  moru!y  is  inllletod  upon  hire 
as  a  puni.shment ;  but  1  do  not  see  liow  it 
can  answer  that  end,  when  ho  knows  it  ifi 
to  be  restored  to  him  again.  Would  it  not 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  if  he  parted  only 
with  the  single  shilling,  which  it  seems  ia 
all  he  is  really  to  lo.sc  ."'  "  Sir,"  cries  tho 
host,  "  when  you  observe  the  agonies  with 
which  he  parts  with  every  guinea,  you  will 
bo  of  another  opinion.  No  prisoner  con- 
demned to  death  ever  begged  so  heartily  for 
transportation  as  he,  when  he  received  his 
sentence,  did  to  go  to  hell,  provided  he  might 
carry  his  money  with  him.  liut  you  will 
know  more  of  these  tilings  when  you  ar- 
rive at  the  upper  world  ;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  I  will  attend  you  to  my  lord'.s,  who 
is  obhged  to  supply  you  with  whatever  you 
desire." 

We  found  his  lordship  sitting  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  table,  on  which  was  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  disposed  in  several  heapg, 
every  one  of  which  would  have  purchased 
tho  honor  of  some  patriots,  and  the  chastity 
of  some  prudes.  The  moment  he  saw  us  he 
turned  pale,  and  sighed,  as  well  apprehend- 
ing our  business.  Mine  host  accosted  him 
with  a  familiar  air,  which  at  first  surprised 
me,  who  so  well  remembered  the  respect  I 
had  formerly  seen  paid  to  this  lord  by  men 
infinitely  superior  in  quality  to  the  person 
who  now  saluted  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Here,  you  lord,  and  be  dam — d  to 
your  little  sneaking  soul,  tell  out  your  mo- 
ney, and  supply  your  betters  with  what  they 
want.  Be  quick,  sirrah,  or  III  fetch  the 
beadle  to  you.  Don't  fancy  yourself  in  the 
lower  world  again,  with  your  privilege  at 
your  a — ."  He  then  shook  a  cane  at  his 
lordship,  who  immediately  began  to  tell  out 
his  money,  with  the  same  miserable  air  and 
face  which  the  miser  on  our  stage  wears 
while  he  delivers  his  bank-bills.  This  affect- 
ed some  of  us  so  much  tiiat  we  had  certainly 
returned  with  no  more  than  what  would  have 
been  suflficient  to  fee  the  porters,  had  not 
our  host,  perceiving  our  compassion,  begged 
us  not  to  spare  a  fellow  who.  in  the  midst 
of  immense  wealth,  had  always  refused  the 
least  contribution  to  chanty.  Our  iieart-s 
were  hardened  with  this  reflection,  and  we 
all  filled  our  pockets  with  his  money.  I  re- 
marked a  poetical  spirit,  in  particular,  who 
swore  he  would  have  a  hearty  gripe  at  him  : 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  the  rascal  not  only  refused 
to  subscribe  to  my  works,  but  sent  back  my 
k-tter  unanswered,  though  I  am  a  better 
gentleman  than  himself." 

We  now  returned  from  this  miserable 
object,  greatly  admiring   the   propriety  aa 
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well  as  justice  of  his  punishment,  which 
consisted,  as  our  host  informed  us,  merely 
in  the  delivering  forth  his  money  ]  and,  he 
observed,  we  could  not  wonder  at  the  pain 
this  gave  liim,  since  it  was  reasonable  that 
the  bare  parting  with  money  should  make 
him  miserable  as  that  the  bare  having  mo- 
ney without  using  it  should  have  made  him 
happy. 

()r,her  tiewig-porters,  for  those  we  had  i 
summoned  betore  refused  to  visit  us  again, 
now  attended  us  ;  and  we  having  feed  them 
the  instant  they  entered  the  room,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  our  host,  they 
bowed  and  smiled,  and  offered  to  introduce 
us  to  whatever  disease  we  pleased. 

We  set  out  several  ways,  as  we  were  all 
to  pay  our  respects  to  different  ladies.  I 
directed  my  porter  to  show  me  to  the  Fever 
on  the  Spirits,  being  the  disease  which  had 
delivered  me  from  the  flesh.  My  guide  and 
I  traversed  many  streets,  and  knocked  at 
several  doors,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  one, 
we  were  told,  lived  the  Consumption  ]  at 
another,  the  Maladie  Alamode,  a  French 
lady ;  at  the  third,  the  Dropsy ;  at  the 
fourth,  the  Rheumatism  ;  at  the  fifth,  Intem- 
perance ;  at  the  sixth,  Misfortune.  I  was 
tired,  and  had  exhausted  my  patience,  and 
almost  my  purse ;  for  I  gave  my  porter  a 
new  fee  at  every  blunder  he  made  :  when 
my  guide,  with  a  solemn  countenance,  told 
me  he  could  do  more  ;  and  marched  off 
without  any  farther  ceremony. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  I  met  ano- 
ther gentleman  with  a  ticket,  ?.c.,  an  amber- 
headed  cane  in  his  hand.  I  first  feed  him, 
and  then  acquainted  him  with  the  name  of 
the  disease.  Ho  cast  himself  for  two  or 
three  minutes  into  a  thoughtful  posture, 
then  pulled  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  on  which  he  writ  something  in  one 
of  the  oriental  languages,  I  believe,  for  I 
could  not  read  a  syllable  ;.  he  bade  me  carry 
it  to  such  a  particular  shop,  and,  telling 
me  it  would  do  my  business,  he  took  his 
leave. 

Secure,  as  I  now  thought  myself,  of  my 
direction,  I  went  to  the  shop,  which  very 
much  resembled  an  apothecary's.  The  per- 
son who  oflBciated,  having  read  the  paper, 
took  down  about  twenty  different  jars,  and, 
pouring  something  out  of  every  one  of 
them,  made  a  mixture,  which  he  delivered 
to  me  in  a  bottle,  having  first  tied  a  paper 
round  the  neck  of  it,  on  which  were  written 
three  or  four  words,  the  last  containing 
eleven  syllables.  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  disease  I  wanted  to  find  out,  but  receiv- 
ed no  other  answer  than  that  he  had  done 
as  he  was  ordered,  and  the  drugs  were  ex- 
cellent. 

1  began  now  to  be  enraged,  and,  quitting 
the  shop  with  some  anger  in  my  counte- 
'aance,  I  intended  to  find  out  my  inn,  but, 


mcetin;^  in  the  way  a  porter  whose  counte* 
nance  had  in  it  sometliing  more  pleasing 
than  ordinary,  I  resolved  to  try  once  more, 
and  clapped  a  fee  into  his  hand.  As  sooa 
as  I  mentioned  the  disease  to  him  he  laugh, 
ed  heartily,  and  told  me  1  had  been  imposed 
on,  fur  in  reality  no  such  disease  was  to  bo 
found  in  that  city.  He  then  inquired  into 
the  particulars  of  my  case,  and  was  no 
sooner  acquainted  with  them  than  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  Maladie  Alamode  was* 
the  lady  to  whom  I  was  ol)liged.  1  thanked 
him,  and  immediately  went  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  her. 

The  house,  or  rather  palace,  of  this  la<ly 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent in  the  city.  The  avenue  to  it  was 
planted  with  sycamore-trees,  with  beds  of 
flowers  on  each  side ;  it  was  extremely  plea- 
sant but  short.  I  Avas  conducted  through  a 
magnificent  hall,  adorned  with  several 
statues  and  bustoes,  most  of  them  maimed, 
whence  1  concluded  them  all  to  be  true  an- 
tiques ;  but  was  informed  they  were  the 
figures  of  several  modern  heroes,  who  had 
died  martyrs  to  her  ladyship's  cause.  ] 
next  mounted  through  a  large  painted  stair- 
case, where  several  persons  w^ere  depictured 
in  caricatura ;  and,  upon  inquiry',  was  told 
they  were  the  portraits  of  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  against  the  lady  in 
the  lower  world.  I  suppose  I  should  have 
known  the  faces  of  many  physicians  and 
surgeons,  had  they  not  been  so  violently 
distorted  by  the  painter.  Indeed,  he  had 
exerted  so  much  malice  in  his  work,  that  1 
believe  he  had  himself  received  some  parti- 
cular f\ivors  from  the  lady  of  this  mansion  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  group  of  stran- 
ger figures.  I  then  entered  a  long  room, 
hung  round  with  the  pictures  of  women  of 
such  exact  shapes  and  features  that  I  should 
have  thought  myself  in  a  gallery  of  beauties, 
had  not  a  certain  sallow  paleness  in  their 
complexions  given  me  a  more  distasteful 
idea.  Through  this  I  proceeded  to  a  second 
apartment,  adorned,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  with 
the  figures  of  old  ladies.  Upon  my  seeming 
to  admire  this  furniture,  the  servant  told 
me  with  a  smile  that  these  had  been  very 
good  friends  of  this  lady,  and  had  done 
her  eminent  service  in  the  lower  world.  I 
immediately  recollected  the  faces  of  one  or 
two  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  formerly 
kept  bagnios  ;  but  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  the  resemblance  of  a  lady  of  great 
distinction  in  such  company.  The  servant, 
upon  my  mentioning  this,  made  no  other 
answer  than  that  his  lady  had  pictures  o( 
all  degrees. 

I  was  now  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  lady  herself  She  was  a  thin,  oi 
rather  meagre,  person,  very  wan  in  the 
countenance,  had  no  nose,  and  many  pim- 
ples in  her  face.     She  offered  to  rise  at  my 
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entrance,  but  could  not  stand.  Aftc^rniany 
.coinplhncnts,  uuich  con;;ralutation  on  her 
eidi',  and  tho  most  lervent  cxpresHions  of 
pratitudo  on  niino,  kIio  aKkcd  mo  many 
questions  ci)nccTnin;;  the  situation  of  her 
ulfairs  in  thi>  h)\\'or  worM  ;  most  :»i"  whicdi  i 
answered  to  her  entire  satisfaction.  At  hist, 
with  a  kind  of  forced  smile,  she  said,  "  I 
suppose  tho  pill  and  drop  j^o  on  swiunnin*^- 
iy  !"  I  told  her  they  were  reported  to  have 
done  great  cures.  She  replied  she  could 
apprehend  no  danger  from  any  person  who 
was  not  of  regular  practice;  ''  for,  however 
simple  mankind  are,"  said  she,  "  or  however 
afraid  they  are  of  death,  they  prefer  dying 
in  a  regular  manner  to  being  cured  by  a 
nostrum."  She  then  expressed  great  plea- 
sure, at  the  account  I  gave  her  of  the  beau 
monde.  Slie  said  she  had  herself  removed  the 
hundreds  of  Drury  to  the  hundreds  of  Char- 
ing-cross,  and  was. very  much  delighted  to 
find  they  had  spread  into  St.  Jamef;'s  ;  4hat 
she  imputed  this  chiefly  to  several  of  her  dear 
and  worthy  friends,  who  had  lately  publish- 
ed their  excellent  works,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
tirpate all  notions  of  religion  and  virtue  ; 
and  particularly  to  the  deserving  author  of 
the  Bachelor's  Estimate  ;  "  to  whom,"  said 
she,  "  if  I  had  not  reason  to  think  he  was  a 
Burgeon,  and  had  therefore  written  for  mer- 
cenary views,  I  could  never  sufficiently  own 
my  obligations."  She  spoke  likewise  greatly 
in  approbation  of  the  method,  so  generally 
used  by  parents,  of  marrying  children  very 
young,  and  without  the  least  affection  be- 
tween the  parties:  and  concluded  by  saying 
that,  if  these  fashions  continued  to  spread, 
she  doubted  not  but  she  should  shortly  be 
the  only  disease  who  would  ever  receive  a 
visit  from  any  person  of  considerable  rank. 
While  we  were  discoursing  her  three 
daughters  entered  the  room.  They  were 
all  called  by  hard  names  ;  the  eldest  was 
named  Lepra,  the  second  Chasras,  and  the 
third  Scorbutia.*  They  were  all  genteel, 
but  ugly.  I  could  not  help  observing  the 
little  respect  they  paid  their  parents,  which 
the  old  lady  remarking  in  my  countenance, 
as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  room,  w^hich 
soon  happened,  acquainted  me  with  her  un- 
happiness  in  her  offspring,  every  one  of 
which  had  the  confidence  to  deny  them- 
selves to  be  her  children,  though  she  said 
she  had  been  a  very  indulgent  mother  and 
had  plentifully  provided  for  them  all.  As 
family  complaints  generally  as  much  tire 
the  hearer  as  they  relieve  him  who  makes 
them,  when  I  found  her  launching  farther 
into  this  8ul))ect  1  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
cxy  visit,  and,  taking  my  leave  with  many 
thanks  for  the  favor  she  had  done  me,  I  re- 
turned to  the  inn,  where  I  found  my  fellow- 
travellers  just  mounting  into  their  vehicle. 

t  These  ladies,   I  believe,  liy  their  names,  preside 
iv«r  Ihe  leyrosy^  kin^'tevil^  and  jcurt-y. 


I  shook  hands  with  my  host  and  accom- 
paiiied  them  into  the  coach,  which  imme- 
diately after  proceeded  on  its  journey. 


(•IIAI'rKK  IV. 

niSCOURSKS  ON  THK  ROAD,  AND  A  DK.SCRIPTIOS 
OK  TIIK  I'ALACK  OF  DEATH. 

We  were  all  silent  for  some  minutcB,  till, 
being  well  shaken  into  our  several  seat.s,  I 
opened  my  mouth  first,  and  related  what 
had  happened  to  me  after  my  separation  in 
the  city  wo  had  just  left.  The  rest  of  tho 
company,  except  the  grave  female  spirit 
whom  our  reader  may  remember  to  have 
refused  to  give  an  account  of  the  distenipcr 
which  occasioned  her  dissolution,  did  the 
the  same.  It  might  bo  tedious  to  relate 
these  at  large ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
mention  a  very  remarkable  inveteracy  which 
the  Surfeit  declared  to  all  the  other  diseases, 
especially  to  the  Fever,  who,  she  said,  by  the 
roguery  of  the  porters,  received  acknow- 
ledgments from  numberless  passengers 
which  were  due  to  herself.  "  Indeed,"  says 
she,  "  those  cane-headed  fellows"  (for  so 
she  called  them,  alluding,  I  suppose,  to 
their  tickets)  "are  constantly  making  such 
mistakes;  there  is  no  gratitude  in  those 
fellows;  for  I  am  sure  they  have  greater 
obligations  to  me  than  any  other  disease, 
except  the  Vapours.''  These  relations  were 
no  sooner  over  than  one  of  the  company  in- 
formed us  we  were  approaching  to  the  most 
noble  building  he  had  ever  behcdd,  and 
which  we  learned  from  our  coachman  was 
the  palace  of  Death.  Its  outside,  indeed, 
appeared  extremely  magnificent.  Its  struc- 
ture was  of  the  Gothic  order:  vast  beyond 
imagination,  the  whole  pile  consisting  of 
black  marble.  Rows  of  immense  yews  form 
an  amphitheatre  round  it  of  such  height 
and  thickness  that  no  ray  of  the  sun  ever 
perforates  this  grove,  were  black  eternal 
darkness  would  reign  was  it  not  cxqluded 
by  innumerable  lamps  which  are  placed  in 
pyramids  round  the  grove ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tant reflection  they  cast  on  the  palace, 
which  is  plentifully  gilt  with  gold  on  the 
outside,  in  inconceivably  solemn.  To  this 
I  may  add  the  hollow  murmur  of  winds 
constantly  heard  from  the  grove,  and  the 
very  remote  sound  of  roaring  waters.  In- 
deed, every  circumstance  seems  to  coneipire 
to  fill  the  mind  with  horror  and  consterna- 
tion as  we  approach  to  this  place,  which 
we  had  scarcely  time  to  admire  before  oar 
vehicle  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  we  were 
desired  to  alight  to  pay  our  respects  to  his 
most  mortal  majesty  (this  being  the  title 
which  it  seems  he  assumes).  Theoutwnrd 
court  was  full  of  soldiers,  and,  indeed,  the 
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v.'hole  very  much  resembled  the  state  of  an 
earthly  monarch,   only   more  magnificent. 
We  passed  through  several  courts  into  a 
vawt  hall,  whicli  led  to  a  spacious  staircase, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  two  pages, 
with  very  grave  countenances,  whom  I  re- 
<»ollected  afterwards  to  have  formerly  been 
;^ery  eminent  undertakers,  and  were  in  re- 
ality the  only  dismal  faces  I  saw  here ;  for 
this  palace,  so  awful  and  tremendous  with- 
out, is  all  gay  and  sprightly  within  ;  so  that 
we  soon  lost  all  those  dismal  and  gloomy 
ideas  we  had  contracted  in  approaching  it. 
Indeed,  the  still  silence  maintained  among 
the  guards  and  attendants  resembled  ra- 
ther  the  stately   pomp  of  eastern  courts  ; 
but  there  was  on  every  Ftice  such  symptoms 
of  content  and  happiness  that  diffused  an 
air  of  cheerfi-ilness  all  round.    We  ascended 
the  staircase  and  pas.sed  through  many  no- 
ble apartments  whose  Avails  were   adorned 
with  various  battle-pieces  in  tapestry,  and 
which  we   spent  some   time  in  observing. 
These  brought  to  my  mind  those  beautiful 
ones  I  had  in  my  lifetime  seen  at  Blenheim, 
nor  could  I  prevent  my  curiosity  from  in- 
quiring where  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
victories  were  placed,  for  I  think  they  were 
almost  the  only  battles  of  any  eminence  I 
had  read  of  which  I  did  not  meet  with  ;  when 
tiic  skeleton   of  a   beef-eater,   shaking  his 
head,  told    me   a  certain   gentleman,    one 
Lovvis  XIV.  who   had  great  interest  with 
liis  most  mortal  majesty,  had  prevented  any 
such  from  being  hung  up  there.  "  Besides," 
wavs  he,  "  his  majesty  hath  no  great  respect 
for  that  duke,  for  he  never  sent  him  a  sub- 
ject he  could  keep  from  him,  nor  did  he 
ever  get  a  single  subject  by  his  means  but 
he  lost  1000  others  for  him."     We  found  the 
presence-chamber  at  our  entrance  very  full, 
and  a  buz  ran  through  it,  as  in  all  assem- 
blies, before   the   principal   figure  enters; 
for  his  majesty  Ayas  not  yet  come  out.     At 
the  bottom  of  the  room  were  two  persons 
in  close  conference,  one  with  a  square  black 
cap  on  his  head,  and  the  other  with  a  robe 
embroidered  with  flames  of  fire.     These,  I 
was  informed,  were  a  judge  long  since  dead, 
and  an  inquisitor-general.  I  overheard  them 
disputing   with    great   eagerness    whether 
the  one  had  hanged  or  the  other  burnt  the 
most.  While  I  was  listening  to  this  dispute, 
vvliich  seemed  to  be  in  no  likelihood  of  a 
speedy  decision,   the  emperor  entered  the 
room    and    placed    himself    between    two 
figures,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for 
the  roughness,  and  the  other  for  the  beauty 
of  his  appearance.     These  were,  it  seems. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Alexander  of 
Macedon.     I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
hear  any  of  the  conversation,  so  could  only 
satisfy  my  curiosity  by  contemplating  the 
several  personages  present,  of  whose  names 
I  informed  myself  by  a  page,  who  looked  as 


pale  and  meagre  as  any  court  page  in  th« 
other  world,  but  was  somewhat  more  mo' 
di^st.  He  showed  me  here  two  or  threa 
Turkish  emperors,  to  whom  his  most  mortal 
majesty  seemed  to  express  much  civility. 
Here  were  likewise  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  among  whom  none  seemed  so 
much  caressed  as  Caligula,  on  account,  as 
the  page  told  me,  of  his  pious  wish  that  ho 
could  send  all  the  Romans  hither  at  one 
blow.  The  reader  may  be  perhaps  surpris- 
ed that  I  saw  no  physicians  here  ;  as  indeed 
I  was  myself,  till  informed  that  they  were 
all  departed  to  the  city  of  Diseases,  where 
they  were  busy  in  a  experiment  to  purge 
away  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recollect  the  rpiany 
individuals  I  saw  here,  but  I  cannot  on>it  a 
fat  figure,  well  dressed  in  the  French  fasli- 
ion,  who  was  received  with  extraordinary 
complacence  by  the  emperor,  and  whom  I 
imagined  to  be  Lewis  XIV.  himself;  but  the 
page  acquainted  me  he  was  a  celebrated 
French  cook. 

We  were  at  length  introduced  to  the 
royal  presence,  and  had  the  honor  to  kis.-j 
hands.  His  majesty  asked  us  a  few  ques- 
tions, not  very  material  to  relate,  and  soon 
alter  retired. 

When  we  returned  into  the  yard  we 
found  our  caravan  ready  to  set  out,  at  which 
we  all  declared  ourselves  well  pleased ;  for 
we  were  sufficiently  tired  with  the  forma- 
lity of  a  court,  notwithstanding  its  outward 
splendor  and  magnificence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TRAVELLERS  PROCEED  ON  THEIR  JOUR- 
NEY, AND  MEET  SEVERAL  SPIRITS  WHO 
ARE  COMING  INTO  THE  FLESH. 

We  now  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  Cocytus,  where  we  quitted  our  vehicle, 
and  passed  the  water  in  a  boat,  after  which 
we  Avere  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  the  rest, 
of  our  journey;  and  noAv  Ave  met,  for  the 
first  time,  scA'cral  passengers  travelling  to 
the  Avorld  we  had  left,  Avho  informed  us  they 
were  souls  going  into  the  flesh. 

The  two  first  we  met  Avere  Avalking  arm- 
in-arm,  m  a  A^ery  close  and  friendly  confe- 
rence;  they  informed  us  that  one  of  them 
was  intended  for  a  duke,  and  the  other  for  a 
hackney-coachman.  As  Ave  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  Ave  were  to  deposit 
our  passions,  we  were  all  surprised  at  the 
fiimiliarity  which  subsisted  betAvecn  persons 
of  such  different  degrees ;  nor  could  the 
grave  lady  help  expressing  her  astonish- 
ment at  it.  The  future  coachman  then  re- 
plied, Avitli  a  laugh,  that  tiiey  had  exchang- 
ed lots ;   for  that  the  duke   had  with  hii 
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dukodora  drawn  a  shrrw  for  ii  Avifo,  jitkI  tlu; 
coachman  only  si  Hinp^lo  stuto. 

As  wo  protHHidod  on  our  journey  wo  met 
a  solemn  spirit  walkin;;;  alono  with  groat 
gravity  in  his  countonanee :  our  curiosity 
invited  us,  notwithstanding^  liis  res(>rve,  to 
ask  what  lot  h(;  liad  drawn.  Ho  answered, 
with  a  smile,  he  vras  to  iiave  the  reputation 
of  a  wise  man  with  X100,000  in  his  pocket, 
and  that  he  was  practising  the  solemnity 
which  ho  was  to  act  in  the  other  world. 

A  little  farther  we  met  a  company  of 
very  merry  spirits,  whom  wo  had  imagined 
hy  their  mirth  to  have  drawn  some  mighty 
lot;  but,  on  inquiry,  they  informed  us  they 
were  to  be  beggars. 

The  farther  wc  advanced,  the  greater 
numbers  we  met ;  and  now  we  discovered 
two  large  roads  leading  different  ways,  and 
of  very  different  appearance ;  the  one  all 
craggy  with  rocks,  full  as  it  seemed  of 
boggy  grounds,  and  everywhere  beset  with 
briars,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
through  it  without  the  utmost  danger  and 
difficulty ;  the  other,  the  most  delightful 
imaginable,  leading  through  the  most  ver- 
dant meadows,  painted  and  perfumed  with  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  ;  in  short,  the  most 
wanton  imagination  could  imagine  nothing 
more  lovely.  Notwithstanding  which,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  great  numbers  crowd- 
ing into  the  former,  and  only  one  or  two 
solitary  spirits  choosing  the  latter.  On  in- 
quiry, we  w^ere  acquainted  that  the  bad 
road  was  the  Avay  to  greatness,  and  the  other 
to  goodness.  VVhen  we  expressed  our  sur- 
prise at  the  preference  given  to  the  former 
we  were  acquainted  that  it  was  chosen  for 
the  sake  of  the  music  of  drums  and  trum- 
pets, and  the  perpetual  acclamations  of  the 
mob,  with  which  those  who  travelled  this 
way  were  constantly  saluted.  We  were 
told  likoAvise  that  there  were  several  noble 
palaces  to  be  seen,  and  lodged  in,  on  this 
road,  by  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
difUculties  of  it,  which  indeed  many  were 
not  able  to  surmount,  and  great  quantities 
of  all  sorts  of  treasure  to  be  found  in  it ; 
whereas  the  other  had  little  inviting  more 
than  the  beauty  of  the  way,  scarce  a  hand- 
some buihling,  save  one  greatly  resembling 
a  certain  house  by  the  Bath,  to  be  seen  dur- 
ing that  whole  journey ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
was  thought  very  scandalous  and  mean- 
spirited  to  travel  through  this,  and  as  high- 
ly honorable  and  i.oble  to  pass  by  the  other. 
"  We  now  heard  a  violent  noise,  when, 
easting  our  eyes  forward,  we  perceived  a 
vast  number  of  spirits  advancing  in  pursuit 
of  one  whom  they  mocked  and  insulted  with 
all  kinds  of  scorn.  I  cannot  give  my  reader 
a  more  adequate  idea  of  this  scene  than  by 
comparing  it  to  a  English  mob-  conducting 
a  pickpocket  to  the  water  ;  or  by  supposing 
that  an  incensed  audience  at  a  playhouse 


had  unhappily  po.sses«ed  themselves  of  tlji» 
miserable  danuied  poet,  ^omo  laughed 
some  hissed,  some  squalled,  some  groaned, 
some  bawled,  some  spit  at  him,  some  threw 
dirt  at  him.  It  was  impossible  not  to  ask 
who  or  what  the  wretched  spirit  was  whom 
they  treated  in  this  barbarous  manner ; 
when,  to  our  groat  surprise,  we  v.'ere  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  king ;  wo  wore  like- 
wise told  that  this  manner  of  behavior  wa^ 
usual  among  the  spirits  to  tho-o  who  drew 
the  lots  of  omjjerors,  kings,  and  other  groat 
men,  not  from  envy  nor  anger,  but  mere 
derision  and  contempt  of  earthly  grandeur; 
that  nothing  was  more  common  tlian  for 
those  who  had  drawn  these  groat  prizes  (a>} 
to  us  they  seemed)  to  exchange  them  with 
tailors  and  cobblers  ;  and  that  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Diogenes  had  formerly  done  so  : 
he  that  was  afterwards  Diogenes  having 
originally  fallen  on  the  lot  of  Alexander. 

And  noAv,  on  a  sudden,  the  mockery 
ceased,  and  the  king-spirit,  having  obtained 
a  hearing,  began  to  speak  as  follows ;  for 
we  were  now  near  enough  to  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly : — 

"Gentlemen, — I  am  justly  surprised  at 
your  treating  me  in  this  manner,  since  what- 
ever lot  1  have  drawn,  I  did  not  choose  ]  if 
therefore,  it  be  worthy  of  derision,  you 
should  compassionate  me,  for  it  might  have 
fallen  to  any  of  your  shares.  I  know  in 
how  low  a  li.udit  the  station  to  which  fate 
hath  assigned  me  is  considered  here,  and 
that,  when  ambition  doth  not  support  it,  it 
becomes  generally  so  intolerable,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  condition  for  which  it 
is  not  gladly  exchanged  ;  for  what  portion, 
in  the  world  to  which  we  are  going,  is  so 
miserable  as  that  of  care  T  Should  I 
therefore  consider  myself  as  become  by  this 
lot  essentially  your  superior,  and  of  a  high- 
er order  of  being  than  the  nst  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures;  should  I  foolishly  imagine 
myself  without  wisdom  superior  to  the  wise, 
w^ithout  knowledge  to  the  learned,  without 
courage  to  the  bravo,  and  -ycithout  goodness 
and  virtue  to  the  good  and  \lftuous  ;  surely 
so  preposterous,  so  absurd  a  pride,  would 
justly  render  me  the  object  of  ridicule. 
But  far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  it.  And 
yet,  gentlemen,  I  prize  the  lot  I  have  drawn, 
nor  would  I  exchange  it  with  any  of  yours, 
seeing  it  is  in  my  eye  so  much  greater  than 
the  rest.  Ambition,  which  I  own  myself 
possessed  of,  teaches  mo  this :  ambition, 
which  makes  me  covet  praise,  assures  me 
that  I  shall  enjoy  a  much  Lirger  portion  of 
it  than  can  f\ill  within  your  power  either  to 
deserve  or  obtain.  I  am  then  superior  to 
you  all,  when  I  am  able  to  do  mo'C  good, 
and  when  I  execute  that  power.  What  the 
father  is  to  the  son,  the  guardian  to  the 
orphan,  :r  the  patron  to  his  client,  that  am 
I  to  you.     You  are  my  children,  to  whoaa  Z 
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will  be  a  father,  a  guardian,  and  a  patron. 
Not  one  evening  in  my  long  reiLjn  (fur  so  it 
in  to  be)  will  I  repose  myself  to  rest  without 
the  glorious,  the  heart-Avaiminnr  considera- 
tion, that  thousands  that  night  owe  their 
sweetest  rest  to  me.  What  a  delicious  for- 
tune it  is  to  him  whose  strongest  appetite 
is  doing  good,  to  have  every  day  the  oppor- 
tunity and  iho  power  of  satisfying  it !  If 
ench  a  man  hath  ambition,  how  happy  it  is 
for  him  to  be  seated  so  on  hioh,  that  every 
act  blazes  abroad,  and  attracts  to  him 
praises  tainted  neither  with  sarcasm  or 
adulation,  but  such  as  the  nicest  and  most 
delicate  mind  can  relish  !  Thus,  there- 
fore, while  you  derive  your  good  from  me, 
I  am  your  superior.  If  to  my  strict  dis- 
tribution of  justice  you  owe  the  safety  of 
your  property  from  domestic  enemies  ;  if  by 
my  vigilance  and  valor  you  are  protected 
from  foreign  foes  ;  if  by  my  encouragement 
of  genuine  industry,  every  science,  every 
art  which  can  embellish  or  sweeten  life,  is 
produced  and  flourishes  among  you ;  will 
any  of  you  be  so  insensible  or  ungrateful  as 
to  deny  praise  and  respect  to  him  by  whose 
care  and  conduct  you  enjoy  these  blessings  ? 
I  wonder  not  at  the  censure  which  so  fre- 
quently falls  on  those  in  my  station  ;  but  I 
wonder  that  those  in  my  station  so  fre- 
quently deserve  it.  What  strange  pervcrse- 
ncss  of  nature !  What  wanton  delight  in 
mischief  must  taint  his  composition,  who 
prefers  dangers,  difficulty,  and  disgrace,  by 
doing  evil,  to  safety,  ease,  and  honor,  by 
doing  good !  who  refuses  happiness  in  the 
other  world,  and  heaven  in  this,  lor  misery 
there  and  hell  here  !  But,  be  assured,  my  in- 
tentions are  different.  I  shall  always  endea- 
vor to  promote  the  ease,  the  happiness,  and 
the  glory  of  my  people,  being  confident  that, 
by  so  doing,  I  take  the  most  certain  method 
of  procuring  them  all  to  myself." — He  then 
struck  directly  into  the  road  of  goodness, 
and  received  such  a  shout  of  applause  as  I 
never  remembered  to  have  heard  equalled. 
He  was  gone  a  little  way  when  a  spirit 
limped  after  him,  swearing  he  would  fetch 
him  back.  This  spirit,  I  was  presently  in- 
formed, was  one  who  had  drawn  the  lot  of 
his  Drime  minister. 


CHAPRER  YI. 

AN  ACCOUNT  CF  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE, 
WITH  A  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  A  SPIRIT 
FOR  THIS  WORLD. 

W2  now  proceeded  on  our  journey,  with- 
'Out  staying  to  see  whether  he  fulfilled  his 
"word  or  no;  and  without  encountering  any- 
thing worth  mentioning,  came  to  the  place 
where  the  spirits  on  their  passage  to  the 


other  world  were  obliged  to  decide  by  lot 
the  station  in  which  every  one  was  to  act 
there.  Here  w.s  a  mori.strous  wheel,  infi- 
nitely larger  than  tho.se  in  which  1  had 
formerly  seen  lottery-tickets  deposited 
This  was  called  the  Wheel  of  Fortune. 
The  goddess  herself  was  present.  She  waa 
one  of  the  most  deformed  females  T  ever  be- 
held ]  nor  could  1  help  observing  the  frown."? 
she  expressed  when  any  beautilul  spirit  of 
her  own  sex  passed  by  her,  nor  the  r.iiability 
which  smiled  in  her  countenance  on  the 
approach  of  any  handsome  male  spirits. 
Hence  1  accounted  for  the  truth  of  an  obser- 
vation I  had  often  made  on  earth,  that  no- 
thing is  more  fortunate  than  handsome  men, 
nor  more  unfortunate  than  handsome  wo- 
men. 'J'he  reader  may  be  perhaps  pissed 
with  an  account  of  the  whole  method  of 
equipping  a  spirit  for  his  entrance  into  the 
flesh. 

First,  then,  he  receives  from  a  very  sage 
person,  whose  look  much  resembled  that  of 
an  apothecary,  (his  warehouse  likewi.^e 
bearing  an  affinity  to  an  apothecary's  shop.) 
a  small  phial  inscribed,  The  Pathetic  Po- 
tion, to  be  taken  just  before  you  are  born, 
This  potion  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  passions, 
but  in  no  exact  proportion,  so  that  some- 
times one  predominates,  and  sometimes 
another  ;  nay,  often,  in  the  hurry  of  making 
up,  one  particular  ingredient  is,  as  we  were 
informed,  left  out.  'I'he  spirit  receiveth  at 
the  same  time  another  medicine  called  the 
NousPHORic  Decoction,  of  which  he  is  to 
drink  ad  libitum.  This  decoction  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  some- 
times extremely  strong  and  spirituous,  and 
sometimes  altogether  as  weak;  for  very 
little  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation.  This 
decoction  is  so  extremely  bitter  and  unplea- 
sant, that,  notwithstiinding  its  wholesorae- 
ness,  several  spirits  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  swallow  a  drop  of  it,  but  throw  it  away, 
or  give  it  to  any  other  who  will  receive  it; 
by  which  means  some  who  were  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  nauseousness  drank  double 
and  treble  portions.  I  observed  a  beautiful 
young  female,  who,  tasting  it  immediately 
from  curiosity,  screwed  up  her  face  and  east 
it  from  her  with  great  disdain,  whence  ad» 
vancing  presently  to  the  wheel,  she  drew  a 
coronet,  which  she  clapped  up  so  eagerly 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  degree  . 
and  indeed  I  observed  several  cf  the  same 
sex,  after  a  very  small  sip,  throw  the  bottles 
awa3^ 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  is  dismissed  by  the 
operator,  or  apothecary,  he  is  at  liberty  k) 
approach  the  wheel,  where  he  hath  a  right 
to  extract  a  single  lot;  but  those  whom 
Fortune  favors  she  permits  sometimes  se- 
cretly to  draw  three  or  four*  1  observed  a 
comical  kind  of  figure  wh )  drew  forth  a 
handful,  which,  when  he  opened,  were  a 
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Msliop,  ft  ^oiicr.'il,  a  privj-oounscllor,  a  play- 
er, aiul  |»<)ot-)nuri'at(',  atul,  ri'tiiriiiM<r  tho 
ilircc^  iirsr,  lie  walkod  oil",  smiling,  wiili  the 
t>s'o  last. 

Kvory  single  lot  containod  two  more  ar- 
ticles, \vhieh  were  generally  dispused  so  as 
to  render  tho  lots  as  equal  as  possihlo  to 
each  other;  on  one  was  written,  car/,  ricJiC!^, 
hcallh-.^  disquietudr ;  on  another,  cobbler^  sick- 
nc>:s,  p;()0(l-hiim(jr ;  on  a  third,  poet,  coitfrmpf, 
sclf-ijtisfadioii ;  on  a  fourth,  gcncrdl,  honor, 
discontent ;  on  a  fifth,  cottage,  hoppij  love ;  on 
a  sixth,  coach  and  six.  impotent  jealous  hus- 
band ;  on  a  seventh,  prime  ninisler,  dis<rrace ; 
on  an  eighth,  patriot,  glo>  y  ;  on  a  ninth, 
■pkilosopher,  povertij,  ease ;  on  a  tenth,  vicr- 
chant,  riches,  care.  And  indeed  the  whole 
seemed  to  contain  such  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  that  it  would  have  puzzled  me 
which  to  choose.  I  must  not  omit  hero  that 
in  every  lot  was  directed  whether  the  draw- 
er should  marry  or  remain  in  celibacy,  the 
married  lots  being  all  marked  with  a  large 
pair  of  horns. 

We  were  obligecl,  before  we  quitted  this 
place,  to  take  each  of  us  an  emetic  from  the 
apothecary,  which  immediately  purged  us 
of  all  our  earthly  passions,  and  presently 
the  cloud  forsook  our  eyes,  as  it  doth  those 
of  iEneas  in  Virgil,  when  removed  by  Ve- 
nus; and  we  discerned  things  in  a  much 
clearer  light  than  before.  We  began  to 
compassionate  those  spirits  who  were  mak- 
ing their  entry  into  the  flesh,  Avhom  we  had 
till  then  secretly  envied,  and  to  long  eager- 
ly for  those  delightful  plains  which  now 
opened  themselves  to  our  eyes,  and  to  which 
we  now  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
On  our  way  we  met  with  several  spirits 
with  very  dejected  countenances  :  but  our 
expedition  would  not  suffer  us  to  ask  any 
questions. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
Elysium.  Here  was  a  prodigious  croAvd  of 
spirits  waiting  for  admittance,  some  of 
whom  were  admitted,  and  some  were  re- 
jected ;  for  all  were  strictly  examined  by  tl^e 
porter,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to  be  the 
celebrated  judge  Minos. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   PROCEEDINGS    OF    JUDGE    MINOS    AT    THE 
GATE  OF  ELYSIUM. 

I  NOW  got  near  enough  to  the  gate  to 
hear  the  several  claims  of  those  who  endea- 
vored lo  pass.  The  first,  among  other  preten- 
Bions,  set  forth  that  he  had  been  very  liberal 
to  an  hospital :  but  Minos  answered,  'Osten- 
tation," and  repulsed  him.  The  second  ex- 
hibited that  he  had  30nstantly  frequented 
his   church,  been  a  rigid  observer  of  fiist- 


days;  he  likciwise  represented  tlie  pro&t 
animosity  ho  had  shown  to  vice  in  others, 
which  never  escap«!d  his  .'severest  censure; 
and  as  to  his  own  behavior,  he  had  never 
be(;n  onco  guilty  of  whoring,  drinking, 
gluttony,  or  any  other  excess.  Ho  said  he 
had  dismiierited  his  son  for  getting  a  bas- 
tard. '•  Have  yon  so  V  said  Alincjs  ;  "  then 
[)ray  return  into  the  otlujr  world  and  beget 
another;  for  such  an  unnatural  raseal  shall 
neVi-T  pass  this  gate."  A  dozen  others,  who 
had  advanced  with  very  confident  counte- 
nances, seeing  him  rejected,  turned  about 
of  their  own  accord,  declaring,  if  he  could 
not  pass,  they  had  no  expectation,  and  ac- 
cordijigly  they  followed  him  back  to  earth  ; 
which  was  the  fate  of  all  who  were  repulsed, 
they  being  obliged  to  take  a  farther  purifi- 
cation, imless  those  who  were  guilty  of  some 
very  heinous  crimes,  who  were  hustled  in 
at  a  little  back  gate,  whence  they  tumbled 
immediately  into  the  bottomless  pit. 

'J'he  next  spirit  that  came  up  declared 
he  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil  in  tho 
Avorld  ;  for  that  since  his  arrival  at  man's 
estate  he  had  spent  his  whole  time  in  search 
of  curiosities  ;  and  particularly  in  the  study 
of  butterflies,  of  which  he  had  collected  an 
immense  number.  Minos  made  him  no 
answer,  but  with  great  scorn  pushed  him 
back. 

There  now  advanced  a  very  beautiful 
spirit  indeed.  iShe  began  to  ogle  Minos  the 
moment  she  saw  him.  8he  said  she  hoped 
there  was  some  merit  in  refusing  a  great 
number  of  lovers,  and  dying  a  maid,  though 
she  had  had  the  choice  of  a  hundred.  JVlinos 
told  her  she  had  not  refused  enow  yet,  and 
turned  her  back. 

She  was  succeeded  by  a  spirit  who  told 
the  judge  he  believed  his  works  would 
speak  for  him.  "  What  works  ?"  answered 
Minos.  "  My  dramatic  works,"  replied  tho 
other,  ''which  have  done  so  much  good  in 
recommending  virtue  and  punishing  vice." 
"  Very  well,"  said  the  judge  :  ''  if  you  pleaso 
to  stand  by,  the  first  person  who  passes  the 
gate  by  your  means  shall  carry  you  in  with 
him:  but,  if  you  take  my  advice,  1  think, 
for  expedition  sake,  you  had  better  return, 
and  live  another  life  upon  earth.  The  bard 
grumbled  at  this,  and  replied  that,  besidee 
his  poetical  works,  he  had  done  some  other 
good  things  :  for  that  he  had  once  lent  the 
whole  profits  of  a  benefit-night  to  a  friend, 
and  b}^  that  means  had  saved  him  and  his 
family  from  destruction.  Upon  this  the 
gate  flew  open,  and  Minos  desired  him  to 
walk  in,  telling  him,  if  he  had  mentioned 
this  first,  he  might  have  spared  the  remem- 
brance of  his  plays.  The  poet  answered, 
he  believed,  If  Minos  had  read  his  works,  he 
would  set  a  higher  value  on  them.  He  waa 
then  beginning  to  repeat,  but  Minos  pushed 
him  forward,  and,  turning  his  back  to  him, 
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applied  hlraself  to  the  next  passent^or,  a  vory 
genteel  spirit,  who  made  a  very  low  bow  to 
Minos,  and  then  threw  himself"  into  an  erect 
attitude,  and  imitated  the  motion  of  taking 
BiHitt"  with  liis  rij::;ht  hand.  IMinos  asked 
Iiim  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself.  lie 
answered,  ho  would  dance  a  minuet  with 
any  spirit  in  the  Klysium  :  that  he  could 
likewise  perform  all  his  other  exercises  very 
well,  and  hoped  he  had  in  his  lifetime  de- 
served the  character  of  a  perfect  fine  gentle- 
man. Minos  replied  that  it  would  be  great 
pity  to  rob  the  world  of  so  fine  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  desired  him  to  take  the  other 
trip.  The  beau  bowed,  thanked  the  judge, 
and  said  he  desired  no  better.  Several  spi- 
rits expressed  much  astonishment  at  this 
his  satisfaction  ;  but  we  were  afterwards  in- 
formed he  had  not  taken  the  emetic  above 
mentioned. 

A  miserable  old  spirit  now  crawled  for- 
wards, whose  face  I  thought  I  had  formerly 
seen  near  Westminster  Abbey.  lie  enter- 
tained Minos  with  a  long  harangue  of  what 
ho  had  done  when  in  the  house  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  inform  him  how  much  he  Avas 
worth,  without  attempting  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  unj  good  action.  Minos 
stopped  the  career  of  his  discourse,  and  ac- 
quainted him  he  must  take   a   trip   back 

again.     "What  to  S house  T' said  the 

spirit  in  an  ecstacy :  but  the  judge,  without 
making  him  any  answer,  turned  to  another, 
who,  with  a  very  solemn  air  and  great  dig- 
nity, acquainted  him  he  was  a  duke.  "  To 
the  right-about,  Mr.  Duke,"  cried  Minos, 
"  you  are  infinitely  too  great  a  man  for 
Elysium  ;"  and  then,  giving  him  a  kick  on 
the  b — ch,  he  addressed  himself  to  a  spirit 
who,  with  fear  and  trembling,  begged  ho 
would  not  go  to  the  bottomless  pit :  he  said 
he  hoped  Minos  would  consider  that,  though 
he  had  gone  astra}'',  he  had  suffered  for  it — 
that  it  was  necessity  which  drove  him  to  the 
robbery  of  eighteen  pence,  which  he  had 
committed,  and  for  which  he  was  hanged — 
that  he  had  done  some  good  actions  in  his 
life — -that  he  had  supported  an  aged  parent 
with  his  labor — that  he  had  been  a  very 
tender  husband  and  a  kind  fiither — and  that 
he  had  ruined  himself  by  being  bail  for  his 
friend.  At  which  words  the  gate  opened, 
and  Minos  bid  him  enter,  giving  him  a  slap 
on  the  back  as  he  passed  by  him. 

A  great  number  of  spirits  now  came  for- 
wards, who  all  declared  they  had  the  same 
claim,  and  that  the  captain  should  speak 
for  them.  He  acquainted  the  judge  that 
they  had  all  been  slain  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  INlinos  was  going  to  admit 
them,  but  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  who 
had  been  the  invader,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  prepare  the  back  gate  for  him.  The 
captain  answered  they  had  been  the  inva- 
ior3  themselves — that  thev  had  entered  the 


enemy's  country,  and  burnt  and  plnndorod 
several  cities.  "And  fur  what  r(»ason  f" 
said  Minos.  "  f3y  the  command  of  him  who 
paid  us,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  that  i.s  the  rea- 
son of  a  soldier.  We  are  to  execute  what 
over  we  arc  commanded,  or  wc  should  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  army,  and  very  little  deserve 
our  pay."  "You  are  brave  fellows  indeed," 
said  Minos,  "  but  be  pleased  to  face  about, 
and  obey  my  command  for  once,  in  returning 
back  to  the  other  world  :  for  what  should 
such  fellows  as  you  do  whore  there  are  no 
cities  to  be  burnt,  nor  people  to  be  destroy- 
ed 1  But  let  me  advise  you  to  have  a  stricter 
regard  to  truth  for  the  future,  and  not  call 
the  depopulating  other  conntrics  the  service 
of  your  own.''  Tho  captain  answered,  in  a 
rage,  "  D — m  me  !  do  you  give  me  the  lie  ?' 
and  was  going  to  take  Minos  by  tho  nose, 
had  not  his  guards  prevented  him,  and  im- 
mediately turned  him  and  his  followcra 
back  the  same  road  thoy  came. 

Four  spirits  informed  the  judge  that  they 
had  been  starved  to  death  through  poverty 
— being  the  father,  mother,  and  two  chil- 
dren; that  they  had  been  honest  and  as  in- 
dustrious as  possible,  till  sickness  had  pre- 
vented tho  man  from  labor.  "All  that  is 
very  true,"  cried  a  grave  spirit  who  stood 
by.  "  I  know  the  fact;  for  these  poor  peo- 
ple were  under  my  cure."  "  Vou  was,  I 
suppose,  the  parson  of  the  parish,"  cries 
JVlinos ;  "  I  hope  3'ou  had  a  good  living,  sir." 
"That  was  but  a  small  one,"  replied  the 
spirit ;  "  but  I  had  another  a  little  better." 
"  Very  well,"  said  INlinos,  "  let  the  poor  pcc*- 
ple  pass.''  At  v/hich  the  parson  was  step- 
ping forwards  with  a  stately  gait  before 
them;  but  Minos  caught  hold  of  him  and 
pulled  him  back,  saying,  "  Not  so  fast,  doc- 
tor— you  must  take  one  step  into  the  other 
world  first ;  for  no  man  enters  that  gate 
without  charity.'' 

A  very  stately  figure  now  presented  him- 
self and,  informing  Minos  he  was  a  patriot, 
began  a  very  florid  harangue  on  public  vir- 
tue and  the  liberties  of  his  countr3^  Upon 
which  Minos  showed  him  the  utmost  re- 
spect, and  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened. 
The  patriot  was  not  content  with  this  ap- 
plause ;  he  said  he  had  behaved  as  well  in 
place  as  he  had  done  in  the  opposition ; 
and  that,  though  he  was  now  obliged  to 
embrace  the  court  measures,  yet  he  had  be- 
haved very  honestly  to  his  friends,  and 
brought  as  many  in  as  was  possible.  "Hold 
a  monw^nt,''  says  INlinos  ;  "on  second  consi- 
deration, Mr.  Patriot,  I  think  a  man  of  your 
great  virtue  and  abilities  will  be  so  much 
missed  by  your  country,  that,  if  I  might  ad- 
vise you,  3'ou  should  take  a  journey  back 
again.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  declirH)  it ; 
for  I  am  certain  you  will,  with  great  readi- 
ness, sacrifice  your  own  happiness  to  the 
public  good."     The  patriot  smiled,  axid  told 
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Mmos  lu?  b'^liovod  lie  was  in  jest:  ami  was 
offtirinji:  to  oiitor  tho  n;ato,  hut  the  ju<l;i;(^  laid 
fast  hold  ofliim  and  insisted  on  his  rrtin-n. 
vvi\ich  tho  patriot  still  dcclininij:;,  ho  at  last 
:)rd?rod  his  guards  to  seize  him  and  conduct 
him  hack. 

A  spirit  now  advanced,  and  the  gate  was 
immediately  thrown  open  to  him  hct'ore  he 
had  spoken  a  word.  1  hoard  somo  whisper, 
"That  is  our  last  lord  ma3'or." 

1 1  now  came  to  our  company's  turn.  The 
fair  spirit  which  1  mentioned  with  so  much 
applause  in  tho  bej^inninjj;  of  my  journey 
passed  through  very  easily  ;  hut  the  grave 
lady  was  rejected  on  her  lirst  appearance, 
Minos  declaring  there  was  nob  a  single 
prude  in  Elysium. 

I'he  judge  then  addressed  himself  to  me, 
vvlio  little  expected  to  pass  this  fiery  trial. 
1  Confessed  I  had  indulged  himself  very  free- 
ly with  wine  and  women  in  my  youth,  but 
had  never  done  an  injury  to  any  man  living, 
nor  avoided  an  opportunity  of  doing  good ; 
that  I  pretended  to  very  little  virtue  more 
than  general  philanthropy  and  private 
friendship.  I  was  proceeding,  when  Minos 
bid  me  enter  the  gate,  and  not  indulge  my- 
self with  trum.peting  forth  my  virtues.  I 
accordingly  passed  forward  with  my  lovely 
companion,  and,  embracing  her  with  vast 
eagerness,  but  spiritual  innocence,  she  re- 
turned my  embrace  in  the  same  manner, 
and  we  both  congratulated  ourselves  on 
our  arrival  in  this  happy  region,  whose 
beauty  no  painting  of  the  imagination  can 
describe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ADVENTURF.S    "WHICH    THE    AUTHOR    MET 
OS  HIS  FIRST  ENTRANCE  INTO  ELYSIUM. 

We  pursued  our  way  through  a  delicious 
grove  of  orange-trees,  where  t  saw  infinite 
numbers  of  spirits,  every  one  of  whom  I 
knew,  and  was  known  by  them  (for  spirits 
here  know  one  another  by  intuition).  I 
presently  met  a  little  daughter  Avhom  I  had 
lost  several  years  before.  Good  gods !  what 
words  can  describe  the  raptures,  the  melt- 
ing passionate  tenderness,  with  which  we 
kissed  each  other,  continuing  in  our  em- 
brace, with  the  most  ecstatic  joy,  a  space 
which,  if  time  had  been  measured  here  as 
on  earth,  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  year. 

The  first  spirit  with  whom  I  entered  into 
discourse  was  the  famous  Leonidas  of  Spar- 
ta. I  acquainted  him  with  the  honors  which 
had  been  done  him  by  a  celebrated  poet  of 
our  nation  ;  to  which  he  answered  he  was 
very  much  obliged  to  him. 

We  were  presently  afterwards  entertain- 
ed with  the  most  delicious  voice  I  had  ever 
lioard,   accompanied   by  a  violin,  equal  to 


Signior  Piantiniila.  I  presently  discovered 
the  nnisician  and  songster  to  be  Orpheud 
and  Sappho. 

Old  ilomor  was  present  at  tiiis  concert 
(if  1  may  so  call  it),  and  Madam  Dacior  sat 
in  his  lap.  He  asked  nmch  after  Mr.  r(tpo, 
and  said  he  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  him  ; 
for  that  ho  had  read  his  Iliad  in  his  trans- 
lation with  almost  as  much  delight  as  l*o 
believed  he  had  given  others  in  the  original. 
1  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  whether  he 
he  had  really  w^-it  that  poem  in  detached 
pieces,  and  sung  it  about  in  ballads  all  over 
Greece,  according  to  the  report  which  weiit 
of  him.  Ho  smiled  at  my  question,  and 
asked  me  whether  there  appeared  any  con- 
nection in  the  poem;  for  if  tliere  did  he 
thought  I  might  answer  myself.  I  then 
importuned  him  to  acquaint  me  in  which  of 
tho  cities  which  contended  for  the  honor  of 
his  birth  he  was  really  born.  To  which  he 
answered,  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  cant  tell." 

Virgil  then    came  up    to  me,  with  Mr. 
Addison  under  his  arm.     "Well,  sir,"  said 
he,  '•  how  many  translations  have  these  few 
last  years  produced  of  my  ^Eneid  T'     1  told 
him  I  believed  several,  but  that  I  could  not 
possibly  remember;   for  that  I  had   never 
read  any  but  Dr.  Trapp"s.     "  Ay,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  a  curious  piece  indeed  !"'     I  then 
acquainted  him  with  the  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  Warburton  of  the  Elusinian  mysteriea 
couched  in  the  sixth  book.     "  What  mys- 
teries ?"  said    Mr.  Addison.     '-The  Elusi- 
nian,''  answered  Virgil,  "  which  I  have  di.s- 
closed*in  my  sixth  book."     '•  How  !"  renlied 
Addison.     '*  You  never  mentioned  a  word  of 
any  such  mysteries  to  me  in  all  our  acquain- 
tance."    "  1  thought  it  was   unnecessary," 
cried  the  other,  "to  a  man  of  your  infinite 
learning :  besides,  you  always  told  me  you 
perfectly  understood  my  meaning."     Upop 
this  I  thought  the  critic  looked  a  little  oul 
of  counten.ince,  and  turned  aside  to  a  verj 
merry  spirit,  one  Dick  Steele,  Avho  embrac- 
ed  him,  and  told    him  he   had    been    the 
greatest   man    upon    earth ;    that    he    rea- 
dily   resigned    up    all    the    merit    of    hi«i 
own  works  to  him.     Upon  which  Addison 
gave   him  a  gracious  smile,  and,  clapping 
him  on  the  back  with  much  solemnity,  cried 
out,  "  Well  said,  Dick  !" 

I  then  observed  Shakspeare  standing  be- 
tween Betterton  and  Booth,  and  deciding  a 
difference  between  those  two  great  actora 
concerning  the  placing  an  accent  in  one  of 
his  lines;  this  was  disputed  on  both  sides 
with  a  warmth  wliich  surprised  me  in  Ely- 
sium, till  I  discovered  by  intuition  that 
every  soul  retained  its  principal  character- 
istics, being,  indeed,  its  very  essence.  The 
line  was  that  celebrated  one  in  Othello — 

Pitt  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  Uffht, 

according   to    Betterton.     IMr.    Booth  c<m> 
tended  to  have  it  thus  : 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 
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)  could  not  help  offering;  my  conjecture  on 
this  occasion,  and  suggested  it  might  per- 
haps be — 

Put  out  the  liiiht.,  and  then  put  out  thy  li^ht. 

Another  hinted  a  reading  very  sophisticated 
in  my  opinion — 

Put  out  the.  lii^ht,  and  thenjiut  out  tiiek,  lisf'ft 

making  light  to  be  the  vocative  case.  Ano- 
ther would  have  altered  the  last  word,  and 
read — 

Put  out  thy  light,  and  then  put  out  thy  sii^ht. 

But  Betterton  said,  if  the  text  was  to  be 
disturbed,  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  word 
might  not  be  changed  as  well  as  a  letter, 
and,  instead  of  "put  out  thy  light,"  you 
may  read  "put  out  thy  eyes."  At  last  it 
was  agreed  on  all  sides  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  decision  of  Shakspearo  himself,  who 
delivered  his  sentiments  as  follows  :  "  Faith, 
gentlemen,  it  is  so  long  since  I  v.'rote  the 
line,  I  have  forgot  my  meaning.  This  I 
know,  could  I  have  dreamt  so  much  non- 
FCBse  would  have  been  talked  and  writ  about 
it,  I  would  have  blotted  it  out  of  my  works  ; 
for  I  am  sure,  if  any  of  these  be  my  mean- 
ing, it  doth  me  very  little  honor." 

He  was  then  interrogated  concerning 
some  other  ambiguous  passages  in  his  works ; 
but  he  declined  any  satisfactory  answer  ; 
saying,  JNlr.  Theobald  had  not  writ  about  it 
sufficiently,  there  were  three  or  four  more 
new  editions  of  his  plays  coming  out,  which 
he  hoped  would  satisfy  every  one  :  conclud- 
ing, "  I  marvel  nothing  so  much  as  that 
men  will  gird  themselves  at  discovering  ob- 
scure beauties  in  an  jiuthor.  Certes  the 
greatest  and  most  pregnant  beauties  are 
ever  the  plainest  and  most  evidently  strik- 
ing; and  when  two  meanings  of  a  passage 
ean  in  the  least  balance  our  judgments 
which  to  prefer,  1  hold  it  matter  of  unques- 
tionable certainty  that  neither  of  them  is 
worth  a  farthing." 

From  his  works  our  conversation  turned 
on  his  monument ;  upon  which,  Shakspeare, 
shaking  his  sides,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  Milton,  cried  out,  "On  my  word, 
brother  Milton,  they  have  brought  a  noble 
set  of  poets  together  ;  they  would  have  been 
hanged  erst  have  convened  such  a  company 
at  their  tables  when  alive."  "  True,  bro- 
ther,'' answered  jVlilton,  "unless  we  had 
been  as  incapable  of  eating  then  as  we  are 
now." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MORE  ADVENTURES  IN  ELYSIUM. 

A  CROWD  of  spirits  now  joined  us,  whom 
I  iB(X)n  perceived  to  be  the  heroes,  who  here 
frequently  pay  their  respects  to  the  several 


bards,  the  recorders  of  their  actions.  I  noTi 
saw  Achilles  and  Ulysses  addressing  them- 
selves to  Homer,  and  Alnciis  and  Julius 
Csesar  to  Virgil ;  Adam  went  up  to  Milton, 
upon  which  i  whispered  Mr.  Dryden  that 
I  thought  the  devil  should  have  paid  hia 
compliments  there,  according  to  his  opinion. 
Dryden  only  answered,  "  I  believe  the  dciil 
was  in  me  when  1  said  so."  Several  applied 
themselves  to  Shakspeare,  amongst  whom 
Henry  V.  made  a  very  distinguished  ap- 
pearance. While  my  eyes  were  iixed  on 
that  monarch,  a  very  small  spirit  came  up 
to  me,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hnnd,  and 
told  me  his  name  was  Thomas  Thumb.  I 
expressed  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  him, 
nor  could  1  help  speaking  my  resentment 
against  the  historian,  who  had  done  such 
injustice  to  the  stature  of  this  great  little 
man,  which  he  represented  to  be  no  bigger 
than  a  span,  whereas  1  plainly  perceived  at 
first  sight  he  was  full  a  foot  and  a  half  (and 
the  37th  part  of  an  inch  more,  as  he  himself 
informed  me),  being  little  shorter  than 
some  considerable  beaux  of  the  present  age. 

1  asked  this  little  hero  concerning  the 
truth  of  those  stories  related  of  him,  viz., 
of  the  pudding,  and  the  cow's  belly.  As 
to  the  former  he  said  it  was  a  ridiculous 
legend,  worthy  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  as  to 
the  latter,  he  could  not  help  owning  there 
Wiis  some  truth  in  it ;  nor  had  he  any  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  it,  as  he  was  swallowed 
by  surprise ;  adding,  with  great  fierceness, 
that  if  he  had  had  any  weapon  in  his  hand' 
the  cow  should  have  as  soon  swallowed 
the  devil. 

He  spoke  the  last  word  with  so  much 
fury,  and  seemed  so  confounded,  that,  per- 
ceiving the  eSect  it  had  on  him,  I  immedi- 
ately w^aived  the  story,  and, passing  toother 
matters,  we  had  much  conversation  touch- 
ing giants.  He  said,  so  far  from  killing 
any,  he  had  never  seen  one  alive  ;  that  he 
believed  those  actions  were  recorded  by 
mistake  of  him,  instead  of  Jack  the  giant- 
killer,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and  who 
had,  he  fancied,  extirpated  the  race.  I 
assured  him  to  the  contrary,  and  told  him 
I  had  myself  seen  a  huge  tame  giant,  who 
very  complacently  stayed  in  London  a  whole 
winter,  at  the  special  request  of  several 
gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  though  the  afiairs  of 
his  family  called  him  home  to  Sweden. 

I  now  beheld  a  stern-looking  spirit  lean- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  another  spirit,  and 
presently  discerned  the  former  to  be  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  the  latter  Charles  Martel. 
I  own  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  seeing 
Cromwell  here,  for  I  had  been  taught  by 
my  grandmother  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  devil  himself  in  a  tempest :  but  he 
assured  me,  on  his  honors  there  was  not  the 
least  truth  in  that  story.  However,  he 
i  confessed  he  had  narrowly  escaped  the  bot- 
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tomles??  pit;  and,  if  the  former  part  of  his 
conduct  liad  not  been  more  to  his  lionor 
than  tho  hittor,  ho  had  been  certainly 
Boused  into  it.  Ho  was,  nevertheUiss,  sent 
back  to  tho  upper  world  with  this  lot : — 
Annu.  caiuillcr,  distress. 

He  was  born,  for  tho  second  time,  the 
day  of  Charles  II. 's  restorati(»n,  into  a  fami- 
ly which  had  lost  a  considerable  fortune  in 
the  service  of  that  prince  and  his  father, 
for  which  they  received  the  reward  very 
often  conferred  by  princes  on  real  merit, 
viz. — 000.  At  IC)  his  father  bouji;ht  a  small 
commission  for  him  in  the  army,  in  which  lie 
served  without  any  promotion  all  tho  rei^^ns 
of  Ch.irlcs  II.  and  of  his  brother.  At  the 
Revolution  ho  quitted  his  regiment,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  former  master, 
and  was  in  his  service  dangerously  wound- 
ed at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  where 
he  fought  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  sol- 
dier, lid  recovered  of  this  wound,  and  re- 
tired after  tho  unfortunate  king  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  support  a  wife  and 
seven  children  (for  his  lot  had  horns  in  it)  I 
by  cleaning  shoes  and  snuffing  candles  at 
the  opera.  In  which  situation,  after  he  had  j 
spent  a  few  miserable  years,  he  died  half-  j 
starved  and  broken-hearted.  He  then  re- 
visited Minos,  who,  compassionating  his 
suffering  by  means  of  that  family,  to  whom  i 
he  had  been  in  his  former  capacity  so  bitter  i 
an  enemy,  suffered  him  to  enter  here. 

My  curiosity  would  not  refrain  asking 
him  one  question,  ic.,,  whether  in  reality  he  j 
had  any  desire  to  obtain  the  crown  '\  He  j 
smiled,  and  said,  "No  more  than  an  eccle- 
siastic hath  to  tho  mitre,  when  he  cries 
Nolo  episcopari.^^  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
press some  contempt  at  the  question,  and 
presently  turned  away. 

A  venerable  spirit  appeared  next,  whom 
I  found  to  be  the  great  historian  Livy. 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  just  arrived 
from  the  palace  of  death,  passed  by  him 
with  a  frown.  The  historian,  observing  it, 
said,  •'  Ay,  you  may  frown  ;  but  those  troops 
which  conquered  the  base  Asiatic  slaves 
would  have  made  no  figure  against  the  Ro- 
mans." We  then  privately  lamented  the  loss 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  history,  after 
which  he  took  occasion  to  commend  tho 
judicious  collection  made  by  Mr.  Hook, 
which,  he  said,  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
all  others,  and  at  my  mentioning  Ecliard's 
he  made  a  bounce,  not  unlike  the  going  off 
of  a  squib,  and  was  departing  from  me,  when 
I  begged  him  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  one 
3oint — whether  he  was  really  superstitious 
n-  no  ?  For  I  had  always  believed  ho  was 
till  ]M»*. Leibnitz  had  assured  me  to  the  con- 
trary. He  answered  sullenly,  "  Doth  Mr. 
Leibnitz  know  my  mind  l>etter  than  myself]" 
and  then  walked  away. 


CiIAPTER  X. 


THE  AUTIIOIl  IS  SUIIPRISED  AT  MEETING  JULI- 
AN TIIK  .\rOSTATK  IN  ELYSIUM  ;  HUT  IS  SAT- 
ISKIKl)  BY  HIM  BY  WHAT  MEANS  HE  PRO- 
CUUKI)  HIS  ENTKANCE  THKUK.  JULIAN  RE- 
LATES HIS  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  CHARACTJCB. 
OK  A  SLAVE. 

As  ho  was  departing,  I  hoard  him  salute 
a  spirit  l)y  tho  name  of  ^Ir.  Julian  tlie  apo.s- 
tate.  'J'his  exceedingly  amazed  him  ;  for  I 
had  concluded  that  no  man  ever  had  a  bet- 
ter title  to  tho  bottomless  pit  than  he.  I'ut 
i  soon  found  that  this  same  Julian  tho  apo.s- 
tate  was  also  the  very  individual  Archbishop 
Latimer.  He  told  ine  that  several  lies  had 
been  raised  on  him  in  his  former  capacity, 
nor  was  ho  so  bad  a  man  as  he  had  been 
represented.  However,  ho  had  been  denied 
admittance,  and  forced  to  undergo  several 
subsequent  pilgrimages  on  earth,  and  to  act 
in  the  different  characters  of  a  slave,  a  Jew, 
a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau,  a 
monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool, 
a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  statesman,  a  tailor,  an 
alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing-mas- 
ter, and  three  times  a  bishop,  before  his 
martyrdom,  which,  together  with  his  other 
behavior  in  this  last  character,  sati.'^ficd 
the  judge,  and  procured  him  a  passage  to 
tho  blessed  regions. 

I  told  him  such  various  characters  must 
have  produced  incidents  extremely  enter- 
taining;  and  if  he  remembered  aU.  as  I 
supposed  he  did,  and  had  leisure,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  him  for  the  recital.  He  an- 
swered he  perfectly  recollected  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  as  to  leisure,  the  only  busi- 
ness of  that  happy  place  was  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  each  other.  He  there- 
fore thanked  me  for  adding  t^  his,  in  pro- 
posing to  him  a  method  of  increasing  mine. 
I  then  took  my  little  darling  in  one  hand^ 
and  my  favorite  fellow-traveller  in  the  other, 
and,  going  with  him  to  a  sunny  bank  of 
flowers,  we  all  sat  down,  and  he  began  as 
follows  : — 

•'  I  suppose  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  my  story  darin2  the  time  I  acted  tho 
part  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  though  I  assure 
you  all  which  hath  been  related  of  me  is 
not  true,  particularly  with  regard  to  many 
prodigies  forerunning  my  death.  However, 
they  are  now  very  little  worth  disputing ; 
and  if  they  can  serve  any  purpose  of  the 
historian,  they  are  extremely  at  his  service. 

"  My  next  entrance  into  the  world  was  at 
Laodice;i,  in  Syria,  in  a  Roman  family  of  no 
i  great  note  ;  and,  being  of  a  roving  disposU 
i  tion,  I  came  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  to  Con- 
stantinople,  where,  after    about    a    year's 
stay,    I   set   out   for   Thrace,    at  the   time 
when  the   Emperor   Valens    admitted   the 
I  Goths    into    that   country.       I    was   thor» 
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80  captivated  with  the  hcanty  of  a  Gothic  i 
lady,  the  Avife  of  one  Rodoric,  a  captain, 
wliose  name,  out  of  the  most  delicate  ten- 
derness for  her  lovely  sex,  I  shall  even  at 
this  distance  conceal ;  since  her  behavior 
to  me  was  more  consistent  with  good-nature 
than  with  that  virtue  which  women  are 
obliged  to  preserve  against  every  assailant. 
In  order  to  procure  an  intimacy  with  this 
woman,  I  sold  myself  a  slave  to  her  husband, 
who,  being  of  a  nation  not  over-inclined  to 
jealousy,  presented  me  to  his  wife,  for  those 
very  reasons  Avhich  would  have  induced  one 
of  a  jealous  complexion  to  have  withheld 
Die  from  her — namely,  for  that  I  was  young 
and  handsome. 

"  Matters  succeeded  so  far  according  to 
my  wish,  and  the  sequel  answered  those 
hopes  which  this  beginning  had  raised.  I 
Boon  perceived  my  service  was  very  accept- 
able 10  her  ;  I  often  met  her  eyes,  nor  did 
she  withdraw  them  without  a  confusion 
which  is  scarce  consistent  with  entire  purity 
of  heart.  Indeed,  she  gave  mo  every  day 
fresh  encouragement;  but  the  unhappy  dis- 
tance which  circumstances  had  placed  be- 
tween us  deterred  me  long  from  making 
any  direct  attack  ;  and  she  was  too  strict 
an  observer  of  decorum  to  violate  the  severe 
rules  of  modesty  by  advancing  first ;  but 
passion  at  last  got  the  better  of  my  respect, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  one  bold  attempt, 
whatever  was  the  consequence.  According- 
ly, laying  hold  of  the  first  kind  opportunity, 
when  she  was  alone  and  my  master  abroad, 
I  stoutly  assailed  the  citadel  and  carried  it 
by  storm.  Well  may  I  say  by  storm  ;  for 
the  resistance  I  met  was  extremely  resolute, 
and  indeed  as  much  as  the  most  perfect  de- 
cency would  require.  iShc  swore  often  she 
would  cry  out  for  help  ;  but  I  answered  it 
was  in  vain,  seeing  there  was  no  person 
near  to  assist  her:  and  probably  she  be- 
lieved me,  for  she  did  not  once  actually 
cry  out,  which  if  she  did,  I  might  very  like- 
ly have  been  prevented. 

"  When  she  found  her  virtue  thus  sub- 
dued against  her  will,  she  patiently  submit- 
ted to  her  fate,  and  quietly  suffered  me  a 
long  time  to  enjoy  the  most  delicious  fruits 
of  my  victory  ;  but  envious  fortune  resolved 
to  make  me  pay  a  dear  price  for  my  pleasure. 
One  day  in  the  midst  of  our  happiness  we 
were  suddenly  surpri-ed  by  the  unexpected 
return  of  her  husband,  who.  coming  directly 
Into  his  wifes  apartment,  just  allowed  me 
time  to  creep  under  the  bc^..  The  disorder 
in  which  he  found  his  wife  might  have  sur- 
prised a  jealous  temper;  but  his  was  so  far 
otherwise,  that  possibly  no  mischief  might 
have  happened  had  he  not  by  a  cross  acci- 
dent Jiscovcred  my  legs,  which  were  not  well 
hid.  He  immediately  drew  me  out  by  them, 
itnd  then,  turning  to  his  wife  with  a  stern 
eountenanee,  began  to  handle  a  weapon  he 


wore  by  his  side,  with  w.iich  I  am  T'Cr 
suaded  he  would  have  in.stantly  despatched 
her  had  I  not  very  gallantly,  and  with  many 
imprecations,  asserted  her  innocence  and  my 
own  guilt,  which,  however,  I  protested  had 
hitherto  gone  no  farther  than  design.  She 
so  well  seconded  my  plea,  (for  she  was  a 
woman  of  wonderful  art),  that  he  was  at 
length  imposed  upon  ;  and  now  all  his  rage 
was  directed  against  me,  threatening  all 
manner  of  tortures,  which  the  poor  lady  was 
in  too  great  a  fright  and  confusion  to  dis- 
suade him  from  executing;  and  perhaps,  if 
her  concern  for  me  had  made  her  attempt 
it,  it  would  have  raised  a  jealou.'^y  in  him 
not  afterwards  to  be  removed. 

"  After  some  hesitation  Kodoric  cried  out 
he  had  luckily  hit  on  the  most  proper  pun- 
ishment for  me  in  the  world,  by  a  method 
which  would  at  once  do  severe  justice  on 
me  for  my  criminal  intention,  and  at  ihe 
same  time  prevent  me  from  any  danger  of 
executing  my  wicked  purpose  hereafter. 
This  cruel  resolution  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted, and  I  was  no  longer  worthy  the  name 
of  a  man. 

"  Having  thus  disqualified  me  from  doing 
him  any  future  injury,  he  still  retained  me 
in  his  family  ;  but  the  lady,  very  probably 
repenting  of  what  she  had  done,  and  look- 
ing on  me  as  the  author  of  her  guilt,  would 
never  for  the  future  give  me  either  a  kind 
word  or  look:  and  shortly  after,  a  great  ex- 
change being  made  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths  of  dogs  for  men,  my  lady  ex- 
changed me  with  a  Roman  widow  tor  a 
small  lap  dog,  giving  a  considerable  sum  to 
boot. 

"  In  this  widow's  service  I  remained  seven 
years,  during  all  which  time  I  was  very 
barbarously  treated.  I  was  worked  with- 
out the  least  mercy,  and  often  severely  beat 
by  a  swingeing  maid-servant,  who  never 
called  me  by  any  other  names  than  those  oi 
the  Thing  and  the  Animal.  Though  1 
used  my  utmost  industry  to  please,  it  never 
was  in  my  power.  Neither  the  lady  nor 
the  woman  would  eat  anything  that  I  touch- 
ed, saying  they  did  not  believe  me  whole- 
some. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  particu- 
lars :  in  a  word,  you  can  imagine  no  kind 
i  of  ill  usage  which  I  did  not  suffer  in  this 
family. 

"At  last  an  heathen  priest,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  my  lady's,  obtained  me  of  her  for  a 
present.  The  scene  was  now  totally  changed, 
and  1  had  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  present  situation  as  I  had  to  la- 
ment my  former.  I  was  so  absolutely  my 
masters  favorite,  that  the  rest  of  the  slaves 
paid  me  almost  as  much  regard  as  they 
showed  to  him,  well  knowing  that  it  was 
entirely  in  my  power  to  command  and  treat 
them  as  I  pleased.  I  was  intrusted  with 
all  my  master's  secrets,  and  used  to  assJEt 
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him  in  privately  convoyinp;;  away  l)y  ni;:;ht 
tho  sacvilieoa  IVom  tlif'  altars,  wliioli  tlio 
pooplo  bcliovod  iho  (U'ltics  tlu»iTisolv(^n  de- 
vouroil.  Upon  thi\so  wo  Toasted  very  ele- 
gantly, nor  could  itivcnitioii  su;^u;ost  a  rarity 
which  we  did  not  pamper  ourselves  with. 
Perhaps  you  may  admire  at  the  close  union 
between  this  priest  and  his  slave,  but  we 
lived  in  an  intinia(;y  which  the  Christians 
thought  criTuinal  ;  but  my  master,  who 
knew  the  will  of  the  }2;ods,  with  whom  he 
told  me  he  often  conversed,  assured  mo  it 
was  ]:)erfectly  innocent. 

"  This  happy  life  continued  al)out  four 
years,  when  my  master's  death,  occasioned 
by  a  surfeit  got  by  overfeeding  on  several 
exquisite  dainties,  put  an  end  to  it. 

'•  I  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  a  very 
different  disposition,  and  this  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  8t.  Chrj'^sostom,  who 
dieted  mo  with  sermons  instead  of  sacrifices, 
and  filled  my  ears  with  good  things,  but  not 
my  belly.  Instead  of  high  food  to  fatten 
and  pamper  my  flesh,  1  had  receipts  to 
mortify  and  reduce  it.  With  these  I  edified 
so  well,  that  within  a  few  months  I  becatne 
a  skeleton.  However,  as  he  had  converted 
me  to  his  fiiith,  I  was  well  enough  satisfied 
with  this  new  manner  of  living  by  which 
he  taui,4it  me  I  might  ensure  myself  an 
eternal  reward  in  a  future  state.  The  saint 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  never  gave 
njc  an  ill  word  but  once,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  neglecting  to  place  Aristo- 
phanes, which  was  his  constant  bedfellow, 
on  his  pillow.  He  was,  indeed,  extremely 
f(;nd  of  that  Greek  poet,  and  frequently 
made  me  read  his  comedies  to  him.  When 
I  came  to  any  of  the  loose  passages  he  would 
smile,  and  say,  '  It  was  pity  his  matter  was 
not  as  pure  as  his  style  ;'  of  which  latter  he 
was  so  immoderately  fond  that,  notwith- 
standing the  detestation  he  expressed  for 
obscenity,  he  hath  made  me  repeat  those 
passages  ten  times  over.  The  character  of 
this  good  man  hath  been  very  unjustly  at- 
tacked by  his  heathen  cotemporaries,  par- 
ticulp«rly  with  regard  to  women ;  but  his 
severe  invectives  against  that  sex  are  his 
sufficient  justification. 

"  From  the  service  of  this  saint,  from 
whom  I  received  manumission,  I  entered 
into  the  family  of  Timasius,  a  leader  of 
great  eminence  in  the  imperial  army,  into 
whose  f\ivor  I  so  tar  insinuated  myself  that 
he  preferred  me  to  a  good  command,  and 
suon  made  me  partaker  of  both  his  company 
ftnd  his  secrets.  I  soon  grew  intoxicated 
with  this  preferment,  and  the  more  he  load- 
ed me  with  benefits,  the  more  he  raised  my 
opinion  of  my  own  merit,  which,  still  out- 
stripping the  rewards  he  conferred  on  me, 
inspired  me  rather  with  dissatisfaction  than 
gratitude.  And  thus,  by  preferring  me  be- 
yond my  merit  or  first  expectation,  he  made 


me  an  envious  aspiring  enemy,  whom  [)er- 
haps  a  more;  moderate  bounty  would  havo 
preserved  a  dutiful  servant. 

"  I  fell  now  acquainted  with  one  LuelliuSj 
a  creature  of  the  j)riine  minister  Kutropius, 
who  had  by  his  favor  been  raised  to  tho 
post  of  a  tribune  ;  a  man  of  low  moralj^, 
and  eminent  only  in  that  meanest  of  quali- 
ties, cunning.  'J'his  g(;ntlenian,  inuigirntig 
me  a  fit  tool  for  the  ministers  purpose,  hav- 
ing often  sounded  my  p)-inciiilcs  of  honor 
and  honesty,  both  which  lie  declared  to  me 
were  words  without  meaning,  and  finding 
my  ready  concurrence  in  his  sentimentts, 
recommended  me  to  Kutropius  as  very  prop- 
er to  execute  some  wicked  purposes  he  ha<l 
contrived  against  my  friend  Timasius.  The 
minister  embraced  this  recommendation,  and 
I  was  accordingly  acquainted  by  Lucilius 
(after  some  previous  accounts  of  the  groat 
esteem  Kutropius  entertained  of  me,  from 
the  testimony  he  had  borne  c>f  my  parts) 
that  he  would  introduce  me  to  him  ;  adding 
that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  merit, 
and  that  I  might  depend  upon  his  favor. 

"I  was  witli  little  difiiculty  prevailed  on 
to  accept  of  this  invitation.  A  late  hour 
therefore  the  next  evening  being  appointed, 
I  attended  my  friend  Lucilius  to  the  minis- 
ters house.  He  received  me  with  the  ut- 
most civility  and  cheerfulness,  and  affected 
so  much  regard  to  me,  that  I,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  these  high  scenes  of  life,  conclude<l 
I  had  in  him  a  most  disinterested  friend, 
owing  to  the  favorable  report  Lucilius  had 
made  of  me.  1  was,  however,  soon  cured  of 
this  opinion  ;  for  immediately  after  supper 
our  discourse  turned  on  the  injustice  which 
the  generality  of  the  world  ^eve  guilty  of 
in  their  conduct  to  great  men,  expecting 
that  they  should  reward  their  private  merit, 
v/ithout  ever  endeavoring  to  apply  it  to  their 
use.  '  What  avail,'  said  Kutropius,  '  tho 
learning,  wit,  courage,  or  any  virtue  which 
a  man  may  be  possessed  of,  to  me,  unless  I 
receive  some  benefit  from  them  ?  Hath  he 
not  more  merit  to  me  who  doth  my  business 
and  obeys  my  commands,  without  any  of 
these  qualities  ?'  I  gave  such  entire  satis- 
faction in  my  answers  on  this  head,  that 
both  the  minister  and  his  creature  grew 
bolder,  and  after  some  pref\ice  began  to  ac- 
cuse Timasius.  At  last,  finding  I  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  him,  Lucilius  swore  a 
jrreat  oath  that  he  was  not  fit  to  live,  and 
that  he  would  destroy  him.  Kutropius  an- 
swered that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  a 
task.  '  Indeed,'  said  he,  '  liis  crimes  are  of 
so  black  a  die,  and  so  well  known  to  the 
Kmperor,  that  his  death  must  be  a  very  nc- 
ceptable  service,  and  could  not  fail  meeting 
a  proper  reward  ;  but  I  question  whether 
you  are  capable  of  executing  it.  '  If  he  is  not/ 
cried  I,  '  I  am  ;  and  surely  no  man  can  hav« 
greater  motives  to  destroy  him  than  myself 
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^or,  besides  his  disloyalty  to  my  prince,  for 
wlioni  I  have  so  perfect  a  duty,  1  liave  pri- 
vate disuljli^ations  t(j  liini.      1  have  had  fel- 
lows put  over  my  head,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  service  in   general,  and  to  my  own 
prejudice  and  disappointment  in  particular.' 
I.  will  not  repeat  you  the  whole  s})eech  ;  but 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  when  we  parted 
that  evening  the  minister  squeezed  me  heart- 
ily by  the  hand,  and  with  great  commenda- 
tion of  my  honesty  and  assurances  of  his 
favor,  he  appointed  me  the  nt-xt  evening  to 
come  to  him  alone  ;  when,  finding  me,  after 
a  little  more  scrutiny,  ready  for  hia  purpose, 
he  proposed  to  me   to  accuse   Timasius  of 
high  treason,  promising  me  the  highest  re- 
wards, if  1  Avould  undertake  it.     The  con- 
sequence to  him,  1  suppose  you  know,  was 
ruin  ;  but  what  was  it  to  me  ?     Why,  truly, 
when  I  waited  on  Eutropius  for  the  fulfilling 
his  promises,  he  received  me  with  great  dis- 
tance and  coldness ;    and  on  my  dropping 
some  hints  of  my  expectations  from  him, 
he  aflfected  not  to  understand  me ;    saying 
he  thought  impunity  was  the  utmost  I  could 
hope   for   on   discovering   my   accomplice, 
whose  offence  was  only  greater  than  mine, 
as  he  was  in  a  higher  station  ;    and  telling 
me  he  had  great  difficulty  to  obtain  a  par- 
don for  me  from  the  emperor,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  struggled  very  hardly  for,  as 
lie  had  worked  the  discovery  out  of  me.     He 
turned  away,  and  addressed  himself  to  ano- 
ther person. 

"  1  was  so  incensed  at  this  treatment,  that 
I  resolved  revenge,  and  should  certainly 
have  pursued  it,  had  he  not  cautiously  pre- 
vented me  by  taking  effectual  means  to  des- 
patch mo  soon  after  out  of  the  world. 

"  You  will,  I  believe,  now  think  I  had  a 
second  good  chance  for  the  bottomless  pit, 
and  indeed  Minos  seemed  inclined  to  tum- 
ble me  in,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  re- 
venge taken  on  me  by  Rodoric,  and  my  sev- 
en years'  subsequent  servitude  to  the  widow, 
which  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  atone- 
ment for  all  the  crimes  a  single  life  could 
admit  of,  and  so  sent  me  back  to  try  my 
fortune  a  third  time."' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  JULIAN  RELATES    HIS    ADVENTU^ii:' 
IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  AN  AVARICIOUI  J'^iV  . 

^'  The  next  character  in  which  I  v,ar  des- 
tined to  appear  in  the  flesh  was  that  of  an 
avaricious  Jew.  I  was  born  in  Aiei-aDdria 
in  Egypt.  My  name  was  BaitLaz^ir.  No- 
thing very  remarkable  hapihjn&d  me  till  the 
year  of  the  memorable  turiiuU  in  which  the 
Jews  of  that  city  are  te'::orCed  in  histor}''  to 
bavo  massacred  v-ii^o    Cliristians  than   at 


that  time  dwelt  in  it.  Indeed,  tlie  tnitb  is 
they  did  maul  the  dogs  pretty  handsomely 
but  I  myself  was  not  present,  for  as  all  out 
people  were  ordered  to  be  armed,  I  took  tha; 
opportunity  of  selling  two  swords,  which 
probably  1  might  otlierwise  never  have  dis- 
posed of,  they  being  extremely  old  and  rus- 
ty ;  so  that,  having  no  weapon  left,  I  did 
'  not  care  to  venture  abroad,  licsides,  though 
1  really  thought  it  an  act  meriting  salvation 
to  murder  the  Nazarines,  an  the  fact  was  to 
be  committed  at  midnight,  at  which  time, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  we  were  all  to  sally  from 
our  own  houses,  I  could  not  persuade  my- 
self to  consume  so  much  oil  in  sitling  up  to 
that  hour :  for  these  reasons  therefore  1  re- 
mained at  home  that  evening. 

"  I  was  at  this  time  greatly  enamored 
with  one  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  a  philos- 
opher ;  a  young  lady  of  the  greatest  beauty 
and  merit;  indeed,  she  had  every  imagina- 
ble ornament  both  of  mind  and  body.  She 
seemed  not  to  dislike  my  person  ;  but  there 
were  two  obstructions  to  our  marriage — viz ., 
my  religion  and  her  poverty;  both  which 
might  probably  have  been  got  over,  had  not 
those  dogs  the  Christians  murdered  her^ 
and,  what  is  worse,  afterwards  burned  he/ 
body ;  worse,  I  say,  because  I  lost  by  thai 
means  a  jewel  of  some  value,  which  I  hail 
presented  to  her,  designing,  if  our  nnptialt 
did  not  take  place,  to  demand  it  of  her  back 
again. 

'•  Being  thus  disappointed  in  my  love,  J 
soon  after  left  Alexandria,  and  went  to  the 
imperial  city,  where  I  approhonded  I  shouli 
find  a  good  market  for  jewels  on  the  ap 
preaching  marriage  of  the  emperor  witb 
Athenais.  I  disguised  rayself  as  a  begga? 
on  this  journey,  for  these  reasons  :  first,  ae 
I  imagined  I  shouJd  thus  carry  my  jewelw 
with  greater  safeCy  ;  and,  secondly,  to  less- 
en my  experises ;  which  latter  expedient 
succeeded  ^o  A^ell,  that  I  begged  two  obofi 
on  my  way  more  than  my  travelling  cost 
me,  my  diet  being  chiefly  roots,  and  my 
drink  water. 

'■'•  BuC,  perhaps,  it  had  been  better  for  mo 
if  I  luid  been  more  lavish  and  more  expedi- 
tiou.4 ;  for  the  ceremony  was  over  before  I 
reucLed  Constantinople  ;  so  that  I  lost  that 
.^■lo/ious  opportunity  of  disposing  of  my 
jewels,  with  which  many  of  our  poo^b  were 
greatly  enriched. 

"The  life  of  a  miser  is  very  littl^e  worth 
relating,  as  it  is  one  constant  scheme  of 
getting  or  saving  money.  I  sh^U  therefore 
repeat  to  you  some  few  only  of  my  adven- 
tures, without  regard  to  any  order. 

"  A  Roman  Jew,  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  Falernian  wine,  and  who  indulged  him- 
self very  freely  with  it.  came  to  dine  at  my 
house ;  Avhen,  knowing  he  should  meet  with 
little  wine,  a.nd  that  of  the  cheaper  sort, 
sen£  me  in  half  a  dozen  jars  cf  Falerniai;, 
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Can  yoa  belie vo  I  would  not  ^Ive  this  miin 
hi>s  ow^u  wine  ?  Sir,  1  adulterated  it  jo  that 
1  made  yix  jars  of  them — threo  v:hioh  lie 
and  liis  IVlend  drank;  the  other  tlireo  I  af- 
terwards sold  to  the  very  {xu'son  who  ori;;i- 
nally  sent  them  nie,  knowing;  he  would  give 
u  better  price  than  any  other. 

"A  noble  Uoman  came  one  day  to  my 
house  in  the  country,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased, for  half  the  value,  of  a  distressed 
person.  My  neighbors  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  some  music,  on  w'hich  account, 
w'hen  he  departed,  he  left  a  piece  of  gold 
with  me  to  be  distributed  among  them.  1 
pocketed  this  money,  and  ordered  them  a 
small  vessel  of  sour  wine,  which  1  could  not 
have  sold  for  above  two  drachms,  and  af- 
terwards made  them  pay  in  work  three 
times  the  value  of  it. 

"  As  I  was  not  entirely  void  of  religion, 
though  I  pretended  to  infinitely  more  than 
I  had,  so  I  endeavored  to  reconcile  my 
transactions  to  my  conscience  as  well  as 
possible  Thus  I  never  invited  any  one  to 
eat  with  me  but  those  on  whose  pockets  1 
had  some  design.  After  our  collation  it 
was  constantly  my  method  to  set  down  in  a 
book  1  kept  for  that  purpose,  what  1  thought 
they  owed  me  for  their  meal.  Indeed,  this 
was  generally  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
they  could  have  dined  elsewhere  for  ;  but, 
however,  it  was  quid  pro  quo^  if  not  ad  va- 
lorem. Now,  whenever  the  opportunity  of- 
fered of  imposing  on  them,  I  considered  it 
only  as  paying  myself  what  they  owed  me  ; 
indeed,  1  did  not  always  coniine  myself 
strictly  to  what  I  had  set  down,  however 
extravagant  that  was ;  but  1  reconciled 
taking  the  overplus  to  myself  as  usance. 

'•  But  I  was  not  only  too  cunning  for 
others — I  sometimes  overreached  myself.  I 
have  contracted  distempers  for  want  of  food 
and  warmth,  which  have  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  a  physician  ;  nay,  I  once  very 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  taking  bad 
drugs,  only  to  save  one  seven-eight  per  cent, 
in  t'he  price. 

"  By  these  and  such  like  means,  in  the 
midst  of  poverty  and  every  kind  of  distress, 
[  saw  myself  ncaster  of  an  immense  fortune, 
the  casting  up  and  ruminating  on  which 
was  my  daily  and  only  pleasure.  This  was 
however,  obstructed  and  embittered  by  two 
considerations  which  against  my  will  often 
invaded  my  thoughts.  One,  which  would 
have  been  intolerable — but  that  indeed  sel- 
dom troubled  me — was,  that  I  must  one  day 
leave  my  darling  treasure.  The  other 
haunted  roe  continually,  viz.,  that  my  riches 
were  no  greater.  However,  I  comforted 
myself  against  this  rellection  by  an  assur- 
ance that  they  would  increase  daily  ;  on 
which  head  my  hopes  were  so  extensive  that 
I  may  say  with  Virgil — 

*  His  ego  nee  luelas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono.' 


Indeed  I  am  convinced  that,  had  I  posscssod 
the  whole  globe  of  earth,  save  one  singlo 
drachma,  which  I  had  been  certain  never 
to  be  master  of — 1  am  convinced,  I  say,  that 
single  drachma  would  iiave  given  mo  moro 
uneasiness  than  all  the  rest  could  give  m« 
pleasure. 

"  'i'o  say  the  truth,  between  my  solicitude 
in  contriving  schemes  to  procure  money, 
and  my  extreme  anxiety  to  preserve  it,  I 
never  had  one  moment  of  ease  while  awako 
nor  of  quiet  when  in  my  sleep.  In  all  tho 
characters  through  which  I  have  pa.ssed,  I 
have  never  undergone  half  the  misery  I 
sulTered  in  this  ;  and,  indeed,  Minos  seemed 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  while  I  stood 
trembling  and  shaking  in  expectation  of  my 
sentence,  he  bid  me  go  back  about  my  busi- 
nes.s,  for  that  nobody  was  to  be  d — m'd  in 
more  worlds  than  one.  And,  indeed,  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  devil  will  not  receive 
a  miser." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  JULIAN  IN  THE  CHARAO 
TEUS  OF  A  GENERAL,  AN  HEIR,  A  CARPENTER, 
AND  A  BEAU, 

"  The  next  step  I  took  into  the  world  was 
at  Apollonia,  in  Thrace,  where  I  was  born 
of  a  beautiful  Greek  slave,  who  was  the 
mistress  of  Eutyches,  a  great  favorite  of  the 
emperor  Zeno.  That  prince,  at  his  resto- 
ration, gave  me  the  command  of  a  cohort,  I 
being  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and 
a  little  afterwards,  before  I  had  even  seen 
an  army,  preferred  me,  over  the  heads  of  all 
the  old  officers,  to  be  a  tribune. 

"  As  I  found  an  easy  access  to  the  em- 
peror, by  means  of  my  fathers  intimacy 
with  him,  he  being  a  very  good  courtier — 
cr,  in  other  words,  a  most  prostitute  flat- 
terer— so  I  soon  ingratiated  myself  with 
Zeno,  and  so  well  imitated  my  father  in 
flattering  him,  that  he  would  never  part 
with  me  from  about  his  person.  So  that  tho 
first  armed  force  I  ever  beheld  was  that 
with  which  Marcian  surrounded  the  palace, 
where  I  was  then  shut  up  with  the  rest  oi 
the  court. 

•'  I  was  afterwards  put  at  the  head  of  a 
legion  and  ordered  to  march  into  Syria  with 
Theodoric  the  Goth — that  is,  I  mean  ray 
legion  was  so  ordered ;  for,  as  to  myself.  I 
remained  at  court,  with  the  name  and  pay 
of  a  general,  without  the  labor  or  the  dan- 
ger. 

"  As  nothing  could  be  more  gay,  i.e.,  de- 
bauched, than  Nero's  court,  so  the  Indies  of 
gay  dispositions  had  great  sway  in  it ;  par- 
ticularly one,  whose  name  was  Fousta,  who, 
though  not  extremely  handsome,  was  1)/  he/ 
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wit  and  sprijrhtHness  very  agreeable  to  the 
emperor.  \Vith  her  I  lived  in  good  corres- 
pondence, and  we  together  disposed  of  all 
kinds  of  commissions  in  the  army,  not  to 
those  who  had  most  merit,  but  who  would 
purchase  at  the  highest  rate.  My  levee 
was  now  prodigiously  thronged  by  officers 
who  returned  from  the  campaigns,  who, 
though  they  might  have  been  convinced  by 
daily  example  how  ineffectual  a  recommen- 
dation their  services  were,  still  continued 
indefatigable  in  attendance,  and  behaved  to 
me  with  as  much  observance  and  respect  as 
]  should  have  been  entitled  to  for  making 
their  fortunes,  while  I  suffered  them  and 
their  fiimilies  to  starve. 

"  Several  poets,  likewise,  addressed  verses 
to  me,  in  which  they  celebrated  my  military 
achievements  ;  and  what,  perhaps,  may  seem 
j-trange  to  us  at  present,  I  received  all  this 
incense  with  the  most  greedy  vanity, without 
once  reflecting  that,  as  I  did  not  deserve 
these  compliments,  they  should  rather  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  defects. 

"  My  father  was  now  dead,  and  1  became 
so  absolute  in  the  emperor's  grace  that  one 
unacquainted  with  courts  would  scarce  be- 
lieve the  servility  with  Avhich  all  kinds  of 
persons  who  entered  the  walls  of  the  palace 
behaved  towards  me.  A  bow,  a  smile,  a  nod 
from  me,  as  I  passed  through  cringing 
crowds,  were  esteemed  as  signal  favors  ;  but 
a  gracious  word  made  any  one  happy ;  and, 
indeed,  had  this  real  benefit  attending  it, 
that  it  drew  on  the  person  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed  a  very  great  degree  of  respect 
from  all  others ;  for  these  are  of  current 
value  in  courts,  and,  like  notes  in  trading 
communities,  are  assignable  from  one  to  the 
other.  'I'he  smile  of  a  court  favorite  imme- 
diately raises  the  person  who  receives  it, 
and  gives  a  Ttilue  to  his  smile  when  con- 
fcrrpd  on  an  inferior ;  thus  the  smile  is 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
great  man  at  last  is  the  person  to  discount 
it.  For  instance,  a  very  low  fellow  hath  a 
desire  for  a  place.  To  whom  is  he  to  apply  ? 
Not  to  the  great  man  ;  for  to  him  he  hath 
no  access.  He  therefore  applies  to  A,  who  is 
the  creature  of  B,  who  is  the  tool  of  C,  who 
is  the  flatterer  of  D,  who  is  the  catamite  of 
E,  who  is  the  pimp  of  F,  who  is  the  bully  of 
G,  who  is  the  buffoon  of  I,  who  is  the  hus- 
band of  K,  who  is  the  whore  of  L,  who  is 
the  bastard  of  INI,  who  is  the  instrument  of 
the  great  man.  Thus  the  smile,  descending 
regularly  from  the  great  man  to  A,  is  dis- 
counted back  again,  and  at  last  paid  by  the 
great  man. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  a  court  would  subsist 
as  difficultly  without  this  kind  of  coin  as  a 
trading  city  without  paper  credit.  Indeed, 
they  differ  in  this,  that  their  value  is  not 
quite  so  certain,  and  a  favorite  may  pro- 
test his  smile  Avithout  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 


"  In  the  midst  of  this  glory  the  emperor 
died,  and  Atiastasius  was  preferred  to  th« 
crown.  As  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
I  should  not  continue  in  fiivor,  I  was  re- 
ceived as  usual  at  my  entrance  into  the  pa- 
lace to  pay  my  respects  to  the  new  emperor . 
but  I  was  no  sooner  rumped  by  him  than  I 
received  the  same  compliment  from  all  tho 
rest ;  the  whole  room,  like  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  turning  their  backs  to  me  all  at 
once ;  my  smile  now  was  become  of  equal 
value  with  the  note  of  a  broken  banker, 
and  every  one  was  as  cautious  not  to  receive 
it. 

'•  I  made  as  much  haste  as  possible  from 
the  court,  and  shortly  after  from  the  city, 
retreating  to  the  place  of  my  nativity,  where 
I  spent  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  a  re- 
'tired  life  of  husbandry,  the  only  amusement 
for  which  I  was  qualified,  having  neither 
learninoi;  nor  virtue. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  gate  Minos  again 
seemed  at  first  doubtful,  but  at  length  dis- 
missed me;  saying,  though  I  had  been 
guilty  of  many  heinous  crimes,  inasmuch  ae 
1  had,  though  a  general,  never  been  con- 
cerned in  spilling  human  blood.  I  might 
return  again  to  earth. 

"  I  was  now  again  born  in  Alexandria, 
and,  by  great  accident,  entering  into  the 
womb  of  my  daughter-in-law,  came  forth  m^^ 
own  grandson,  inheriting  that  fortune  which 
I  had  before  amassed. 

"  Extravagance  was  now  as  notoriously 
my  vice  as  avarice  had  been  formerly  ;  and 
I  spent  in  a  very  short  life  what  had  cost 
me  the  labor  of  a  very  long  one  to  rake  to- 
gether. Perhaps  you  will  think  my  present 
condition  was  more  to  be  envied  than  my 
former  ;  upon  my  word  it  was  very  little  so ; 
for,  by  possessing  everything  before  I  de- 
sired it,  1  could  hardly  ever  say  I  enjoyed 
my  wish  ;  I  scarce  ever  kncAV  the  delight  of 
satisfying  a  craving  appetite.  Besides,  as 
I  never  once  thought,  my  mind  was  useless 
to  me  and  I  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  all 
the  pleasures  arising  from  it.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  my  education  qualify  nie  for  any  deli- 
cacy in  other  enjoyments  ;  so  that  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  I  loathed  everything.  Taste 
for  elegance  1  had  none:  and  the  greatest 
of  corporeal  blisses  I  felt  no  more  from  than 
the  lowest  animal.  In  a  word,  as  while  a 
miser  I  had  plenty  without  daring  to  u>:e  it. 
so  now  I  had  it  without  appetite. 

"  But  if  I  was  not  very  happy  in  the  height 
of  my  enjoyment,  so  1  afterwards  became 
perfectly  miserable  ;  being  soon  overtaken 
by  disease,  and  reduced  to  distress,  till  at 
length,  with  a  broken  constitution  and  a 
broken  heart.  I  ended  my  wretched  days  in 
a  gaol ;  nor  can  J  think  the  sentence  of 
Ivlinos  too  mild,  who  condemned  me,  after 
having  taken  a  large  dose  of  avarice,  to 
wander  three  years  on  the  banks  of  Cocytua 
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with  tho  knowlcd<:;o  of  having  spent  tlic 
fortune  in  the  jun*son  of  the  c!;raii(ls(tn  wliich 
(  had  rais(Hl  in  that  of  tlio  grandfather. 

"  The  phice  of  niy  birth,  on  my  return  to 
'iho  world,  vva3  Constantinoph;,  where  my 
father  was  a  carpenter.  Tho  first  thing  I 
remember  was,  tlio  triumph  of  JJcli.sarius, 
which  was,  indeed,  a  most  nobUi  show  ;  but 
notiiing  pU\ised  mo  so  much  as  the  figure 
of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  African  Vandals, 
who,  being  led  captive  on  this  occasion, 
rellecting  with  disdain  on  the  mutation  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  on  tho  ridiculous  empty 
pomp  of  the  conqueror,  cried  out,  '  Vanity, 

VANITY,  ALL  IS  MERE  VANITY.' 

"  1  was  bred  up  to  my  father's  trade,  and 
you  may  easily  believe  so  low  a  sphere  could 
produce  no  adventures  worth  your  notice. 
However,  I  married  a  woman  1  liked,  and 
who  proved  a  very  tolerable  wife.  My  days 
were  passed  in  hard  hibor,  but  this  procur- 
ed me  health,  and  I  enjoyed  a  homely  sup- 
per at  night  with  my  wife  with  more  plea- 
sure than  1  apprehend  greater  persons  find 
at  their  luxurious  meals.  My  life  had  scarce 
any  variety  in  it,  and  at  my  death  I  advanc- 
ed to  Minos  with  great  confidence  of  enter- 
ing the  gate;  but  I  was  unhappily  obliged 
to  discover  some  frauds  T  had  been  guilty  of 
in  the  measure  of  my  work  when  I  worked 
by  the  foot,  as  well  as  my  laziness  when  I 
was  employed  by  the  day.  On  which  ac- 
count, when  I  attempted  to  pass,  the  angry 
judge  laid  hold  on  me  by  the  shoulders, 
and  turned  me  back  so  violently,  that,  had 
I  a  neck  of  flesh  and  bone,  I  believe  he 
would  have  broke  it." 


in  tho  sixty-sixth  year  of  my  ago,  I  got  cold 
by  overheating  myself  with  dancing,  and 
died. 

"  Minos  told  mo,  as  I  was  unwcrthy  cf 
Klysium,  ho  I  was  too  insignificant  to  bo 
danmed,  and  therefore  bade  me  walk  back 
again." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JUTJAN  PASSES  INTO  A  FOP. 

"  My  scene  of  action  was  Rome.  I  was 
born  into  a  noble  family,  and  heir  to  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  On  which  my  parents, 
thinking  that  I  should  not  want  any  talents, 
resolved  very  kindly  and  wisely  to  throw 
none  away  upon  me.  The  only  instructors  of 
my  youth  were  therefore  one  Saltator,  who 
taught  me  several  motions  for  my  legs  ;  and 
one  Ficus,  whose  business  was  to  show  me 
the  cleanest  wc.y  (as  he  called  it)  of  cutting 
off  a  man's  head.  When  I  was  well  accom- 
plished in  these  sciences  I  thought  nothing 
more  wanting  but  what  was  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  several  mechanics  in  Rome  who 
dealt  in  dressing  and  adorning  the  Pope. 
Being  therefore  well  equipped  with  all 
which  their  art  could  produce,  I  became  at 
the  age  of  twenty  a  complete  finished  beau. 
And  now  during  forty-five  years  I  dressed, 
(  sang  and  danced,  and  danced  and  sang,  I 
bowed  and  ogled,  and  ogled  and  bowed,  till, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PERSON  OF  A  MONK. 

"  Fortune  now  placed  me  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  house, 
and  I  was  in  my  youth  sent  to  school ;  but 
learning  was  now  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  my 
master  liimself  could  hardly  construe,  a  sen- 
tence of  Latin  ;  and  as  for  Greek,  he  could 
not  read  it.  With  very  little  knowledge, 
therefore,  and  with  altogether  as  little  vir- 
tue, 1  was  set  apart  for  the  church,  and  at 
the  proper  age  commenced  monk.  I  lived 
many  years  retired  in  a  cell,  and  a  life  very 
agreeable  to  the  gloominess  of  my  temper  ; 
which  was  much  inclined  to  despise  tho 
world ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  envy  ail 
men  of  superior  fortune  and  qualifications, 
and  in  general  to  hate  and  detest  the  human 
species.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  could, 
on  proper  occasions,  submit  to  flatter  the 
vilest  fellow  in  nature,  which  I  did  one 
Stephen,  an  eunuch,  a  favorite  of  the  empe- 
ror Justinian  II.,  one  of  the  wickedest 
wretches  whom  perhaps  the  world  eve? 
saw.  I  not  only  Avrote  an  panegyric  on  this 
man,  but  I  commended  him  as  a  pattern  to 
all  others  in  my  sermons  ;  by  which  means 
I  so  greatly  ingratiated  myself  with  him, 
that  he  introduced  me  to  the  emperors 
presence,  where  I  prevailed  so  far  by  the 
same  methods,  that  I  was  shortly  taken  from 
my  cell,  and  preferred  to  a  place  at  court. 
I  was  no  sooner  established  in  the  favor  of 
Justinian  than  I  prompted  him  to  all  kind 
cf  cruelty.  As  I  was  of  a  sour  morose  tem- 
per, and  hated  nothing  more  than  the 
symptoms  of  happiness  appearing  in  any 
countenance,  I  represented  all  kind  of  diver- 
sion and  amusement  as  the  most  horrid 
sins.  1  inveighed  against  cheerfulness  as 
levity,  and  encouraged  nothing  but  gravity, 
or,  to  confess  the  truth  to  you,  hypocrisy. 
The  unhappy  emperor  followed  my  advice, 
and  incensed  the  people  by  repeated  bar- 
barities, that  he  was  at  last  deposed  by  thera 
and  banished. 

"  I  now  retired  again  to  my  cell  (for  his- 
torians mistake  in  saying  I  was  put  to 
death.)  where  1  remained  safe  from  the 
danger  of  the  irritated  mob.  whom  I  cursed 
in  my  own  heart  as  much  as  they  could 
curse  me." 

"Justinian,  alter  three  years  of  his  hr,r> 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  THIS 


ishraent,  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
disguise,  and  paid  me  a  visit.  I  at  first 
affected  not  to  know  him,  and  without  the 
least  compunction  of  gratitude  for  his  form- 
er favors,  intended  not  to  receive  him,  till  a 
thought  immediately  suggesting  itself  to  me 
liow  1  might  convert  him  to  my  advantage, 
I  pretended  to  recollect  him :  and,  hlaming 
the  shortness  of  my  memory  and  badness  of 
my  eyes,  I  sprung  forward  and  embraced 
him  with  great  atiection. 

'■•  My  design  was  to  betray  him  to  Apsi- 
mar,  who,  1  doubted  not,  would  generously 
reward  such  a  service.  1  therefore  very 
earnestly  requested  him  to  spend  the  whole 
evening  with  me,  to  which  he  consented. 
I  formed  an  excuse  for  leaving  him  a  few 
minutes,  and  ran  away  to  the  palace  to  ac- 
cfuaint  Apsimar  with  the  guest  whom  I  had 
then  in  my  cell.  He  presently  ordered  a 
guard  to  go  with  me  and  seize  him ;  but, 
whether  the  length  of  my  stay  gave  him  any 
suspicion,  or  whether  he  changed  his  pur- 
pose after  my  departure,  I  know  not ;  for  at 
my  return  we  found  that  he  had  given  us 
the  slip ;  nor  could  we  with  the  most  dili- 
gent search  discover  him. 

"  Apsimar,  being  disappointed  of  his  prey, 
now  raged  at  me  ;  at  first  denouncing  the 
most  dreadful  vengeance  if  I  did  not  pro- 
duce the  deposed  monarch.  However,  by 
soothing  his  passion  when  at  the  highest, 
and  afterwards  by  canting  and  flattery,  I 
made  a  shift  to  escape  his  fury. 

''  When  Justinian  was  restored  I  very 
confidently  went  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  re- 
storation ;  but  it  seems  he  had  unfortunate- 
ly heard  of  my  treachery,  so  that  he  at  first 
received  me  coldly,  and  afterwards  upbraid- 
ed me  openly  with  what  T  had  done.  I 
persevered  stoutly  in  denying  it,  as  I  knew 
no  evidence  could  be  produced  against  me ; 
till,  finding  him  irreconcilable,  I  betook  my- 
self to  reviling  him  in  my  sermons,  and  on 
every  other  occasion,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
church  and  good  men,  and  as  an  infidel,  an 
heretic,  an  atheist,  a  heathen,  and  an  Arian. 
This  I  did  immediately  on  his  return,  and 
before  he  gave  those  flagrant  proofs  of  his 
inhumanity  which  afterwards  sufficiently 
verified  all  I  had  said. 

'•'■  Luckily  I  died  on  the  same  day  when  a 
great  num.ber  of  those  forces  which  Justi- 
nian had  sent  against  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  who  had  executed  such  unheard- 
of  cruelties  there,  perished.  As  every  one 
of  these  was  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
^f  inos  was  so  tired  with  condemnation,  that 
he  proclaimed  that  all  present  who  had 
oeen  concerned  in  that  bloody  expedition 
might,  if  they  pleased,  return  to  the  other 
world.  T  took  him  at  his  word,  and,  pre- 
Bently  turning  about,  began  my  journey. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JULIAN     PASSES    INTO    THE    CHARACTER    07    i 
FIDDLER. 

*'  Rome  was  now  the  seat  of  my  nativity 
My  mother  was  an  African,  a  woman  of  no 
great  beauty,  but  a  favorite,  I  suppose  from 
her  piety,  of  pope  Gregory  11.  Who  was 
my  father  I  know  not,  but  1  believe  no  very 
considerable  man ;  for  after  the  death  of 
that  pope,  who  was,  out  of  his  religion,  a 
very  good  friend  of  my  mother,  we  fell  into 
great  distress,  and  were  at  length  reduced 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  nor  had  either 
of  us  any  other  support  but  a  fiddle,  on 
which  I  played  with  pretty  tolerable  skill ; 
for,  as  my  genius  turned  naturally  to  music, 
so  I  had  been  in  my  youth  very  early  in- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  pope.  This 
afforded  but  a  very  poor  livelihood;  for, 
though  I  had  often  a  numerous  crowd  0/ 
hearers,  few  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
contribute  the  smallest  pittance  to  the  poor 
starving  wretch  who  had  given  them  plea- 
sure. Nay,  some  of  the  graver  sort,  after 
an  hour's  attention  to  my  music,  have  gone 
away  shaking  their  heads,  and  crying  it 
was  a  shame  such  vagabonds  were  suffered 
to  stay  in  the  city. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  confident  the 
fiddle  would  not  have  kept  us  alive  had  we 
entirely  depended  upon  the  generosity  of 
my  hearers.  My  mother  was  therefore  forced 
to  use  her  own  industry ;  and  while  I  was 
soothing  the  ears  of  the  crowd,  he  applied 
to  their  pockets,  and  that  generally  with 
such  good  success  that  we  now  began  to 
enjoy  a  very  comfortable  subsistence ;  and 
indeed,  had  we  the  least  prudence  or  fore- 
cast, might  have  soon  acquired  enough  to 
enable  us  to  quit  this  dangerous  and  dis- 
honorable way  of  life ;  but  I  know  not  what 
is  the  reason  that  money  got  with  labor  and 
safety  is  constantly  preserved,  while  the 
produce  of  danger  and  ease  is  commonly 
spent  as  easily,  and  often  as  wickedly,  as 
acquired.  Thus  we  proportioned  our  ex- 
penses rather  by  what  we  had  than  what 
we  wanted  or  even  desired ;  and  on  obtain- 
ing a  considerable  booty  we  have  even 
forced  nature  into  the  most  profligate  extra- 
vagance, and  have  been  wicked  without  in- 
clination. 

''  We  carried  on  this  method  of  thievery 
for  a  long  time  without  detection  ;  but,  as 
Fortune  generally  leaves  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  in  the  lurch  at  last,  so 
did  she  us  ;  for  my  poor  mother  was  taken 
in  the  fact,  and,  together  with  myself,  aa 
her  accomplice,  hurried  before  a  magis- 
trate. 

"  Luckily  for  u.s.  the  person  who  was  to 
be  our  judge  was  the  greatest  lover  of  mu- 
sic  in  tho  whole  city,  and  had  often  sent  foi 
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mo  to  play  to  him.  for  which,  as  ho  had 
given  nie  very  small  reward.s,  perhapn  liis 
gratitiulc  now  moved  him  ;  but,  wliatcver 
was  his  motive,  ho  browbeat  the  informers 
against  us,  and  treated  their  evidence  with 
8o  little  favor,  that  their  months  were  soon 
ytopped,  and  we  dismissed  with  honor;  ac- 
quitted, I  should  rather  have  said,  for  wo 
were  not  suffered  to  depart  till  I  had  given 
the  judge  several  tunes  on  the  liddle. 

'•  We  escaped  the  better  on  this  occasion 
because  the  person  robbed  happened  to  be 
a  poet;  which  gave  the  judge,  who  was  a 
facetious  person,  many  opportunities  of 
jesting.  He  said  poets  and  musicians  should 
agree  together,  seeing  they  had  married 
sisters  ;  which  he  afterwards  explained  to  be 
the  sisters  of  arts.  And  when  the  piece  of 
gold  was  produced  he  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  said  it  must  be  the  golden  age, 
when  poets  had  gold  in  the  pockets,  and  in 
that  age  there  could  be  no  robberies.  He 
made  many  more  jests  of  the  same  kind,  but 
a  small  taste  will  suffice. 

"  It  is  a  common  saying  that  men  should 
take  warning  by  any  signal  delivery ;  but  I 
cannot  approve  the  justice  of  it;  for  to  me 
it  seems  that  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty  per- 
son should  rather  inspire  him  with  confi- 
dence, and  it  had  this  effect  on  us ;  for  we 
now  laughed  at  the  law,  and  despised  its 
punishments,  which  we  found  were  to  be 
escaped  even  against  positive  evidence.  We 
imagined  that  the  late  example  was  rather 
a  warning  to  the  accused  than  the  criminal, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  most  im- 
pudent and  flagitious  manner. 

"  Among  other  robberies,  one  night,  be- 
ing admitted  by  the  servants  into  the  house 
of  an  opulent  priest,  my  mother  took  an 
opportunity,  whilst  the  servants  were  danc- 
ing to  my  tunes,  to  convey  away  a  silver 
vessel ;  this  she  did  without  the  least  sacri- 
legious intention;  but  it  seems  the  cup, 
which  was  a  pretty  large  one,  was  dedicated 
to  holy  uses,  and  only  borrowed  by  the 
priest  on  an  entertainment  Avliich  he  made 
for  some  of  his  brethren.  We  were  imme- 
diately pursued  upon  this  robbery  (the  cup 
being  taken  in  our  possession,)  and  carried 
before  the  same  magistrate,  who  had  before 
behaved  to  us  with  so  much  gentleness,  but 
his  countenance  was  now  changed,  for  the 
the  moment  the  priest  appeared  against  us 
his  severity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  can- 
dor had  been  before,  and  we  were  both 
ordered  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  through 
the  streets. 

"This  sentence  was  executed  with  great 
severity,  the  priest  himself  attending  and 
encouraging  the  executioner,  which  he  said 
he  did  for  the  good  of  our  souls;  but, 
though  our  backs  were  both  flayed,  neither 
my  mothers  torments  nor  my  own  afflicted 
pae  8<>  much  as  the  indignity  offered  to  my 


poor  fiddle,  whi(*h  was  carried  in  triumph 
before  me,  and  treated  with  a  contempt  by 
the  multitude,  intimating  a  great  scorn  for 
the  Hci(MK'.e  1  had  the  honor  to  profess; 
which,  a.«t  it  is  one  oi  the  nf)bleHt  inventi(/nsi 
of  men,  and  as  I  had  l)een  always  in  the 
highest  degree  proud  of  my  excellence  in  it, 
1  suffered  so  much  from  the  ill-treatment 
my  fiddle  received,  that  1  would  have  given 
all  my  remainder  of  skill  to  have  preserved 
it  from  this  affronc. 

"My  mother  survived  the  whipping  a 
very  sliort  time ;  and  I  was  now  re<iuced  Ui 
great  distress  and  misery,  till  a  young  ilo- 
man  of  considerable  rank  took  a  fancy  to 
me,  received  me  into  his  family,  and  con- 
versed Avith  me  in  the  utmost  familiarity. 
He  had  a  violent  attachment  to  music,  and 
would  learn  to  play  on  the  fiddle  ;  but, 
through  want  of  genius  for  the  science,  he 
never  made  any  considerable  progress. 
However,  1  flattered  his  performance,  and 
he  grew  extravagantly  fond  of  mo  for  so 
doing.  Had  I  continued  this  behavior  ! 
might  possibly  have  reaped  the  greatest 
advantages  from  his  kindness;  but  I  had 
raised  his  own  opinion  of  his  musical  abili- 
ties so  high,  that  he  now  began  to  prefer 
his  own  skill  to  mine,  a  presumption  I  could 
not  bear.  One  day  as  we  were  playing  in 
concert  he  was  horribly  out;  nor  was  it 
possible,  as  he  destroyed  the  harmony,  to 
avoid  telling  him  of  it.  Instead  of  receiving 
my  correction,  he  answered  tiiat  it  was  my 
blunder  and  not  his,  and  that  I  had  mis- 
taken the  key.  Such  an  affront  from  my 
own  scholar  was  beyond  human  patience : 
I  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  I  flung  down 
my  instrument  in  a  rage,  and  swore  I  was 
not  to  be  taught  music  at  my  age. .  He  an- 
swered, and  with  as  much  warmth,  nor  was 
he  to  be  instructed  by  a  strolling  fiddler. 
The  dispute  ended  in  a  challenge  to  play  a 
prize  before  judges.  This  wager  was  deter- 
mined in  my  favor ;  but  the  purchase  was 
a  dear  one,  for  I  lost  my  friend  by  it,  who 
now,  twitting  me  with  all  his  kindness, 
with  my  former  ignominious  punishment, 
and  the  destitute  condition  from  which  I 
had  been  by  his  bounty  relieved,  discarded 
me  for  ever. 

"  While  I  lived  with  this  gentlemau  I 
became  known,  among  others,  to  Sabina,  a 
lady  of  distinction,  and  who  valued  herself 
much  on  her  taste  for  music.  She  no  sooner 
heard  of  my  being  discarded  than  she  look 
mo  into  her  house,  where  I  was  extremely 
well  clothed  and  fed.  Notwithstanding 
which,  my  situation  was  f^ir  from  agreeable  ; 
for  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  her  constant 
reprehensions  before  company,  which  gave 
me  the  greater  uneasiness  because  they 
were  always  wrong  ;  nor  am  I  certain  that 
she  did  not  by  these  provocations  contribut€ 
to  my  death ;  for  as  experience  had  to^ught 
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me  to  give  up  my  r.}5entmcnt  to  my  bread, 
BO  mj  passions,  for  want  of  outward  vent 
prayed  inwardly  upon  my  vitals,  and  per- 
hap's  occasioned  the  distemper  of  which  I 
sickened.     • 

'•  The  lady,  who,  amidst  all  the  faults  she 
found,  was  very  fond  of  me,  nay,  probably 
was  the  fonder  of  me  the  more  faults  she 
found,  immediately  called  in  the  aid  of  three 
celebrated  physicians.  The  doctors,  being 
well  feed,  made  me  seven  visits  in  three  days, 
and  two  of  them  were  at  the  door  to  visit 
me  the  eighth  time,  when,  being  acquainted 
that  I  was  just  then  dead,  they  shook  their 
heads  and  departed. 

'•  When  I  came  to  Minos  he  asked  me 
with  a  smile  whether  1  had  brought  my 
fiddle  with  me  ;  and,  receiving  an  answer  in 
the  negative,  he  bid  mo  get  about  my  busi- 
ness, saying  it  Avas  well  for  mo  that  the 
'levil  was  no  lover  of  music." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WISE  MAN. 

'■  I  NOW  returned  to  Rome,  but  in  a  very 
different  character.  Fortune  had  now  allotted 
me  a  serious  part  to  act.  I  had  even  in  my 
infancy  a  grave  disposition,  nor  was  I  ever 
Rcen  to  smile,  which  infused  an  opinion  into 
all  about  me  that  I  was  a  child  of  great 
solidity ;  some  foreseeing  that  I  should  be  a 
judge,  and  others  a  bishop.  At  two  years 
old  my  father  presented  me  with  a  rattle, 
which  I  broke  to  pieces  with  great  indigna- 
tion. This  the  good  parent,  being  extremely 
wise,  regarded  as  an  eminent  symptom  of 
my  wisdom,  and  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  ec- 
stacy,  '  Well  said,  my  boy  !  I  warrant  thou 
makest  a  great  man.' 

"  At  school  I  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
play  with  my  mates,  not  that  I  spent  my 
hours  in  learning,  to  which  I  was  not  in  the 
least  addicted,  nor  indeed  had  I  any  talents 
for  it.  However,  the  solemnity  of  my  car- 
riage won  so  much  on  my  master,  who  v;as 
a  most  sagacious  person,  that  I  was  his  chief 
favorite,  and  my  example  on  all  occasions 
was  recommended  to  the  other  boys,  which 
filled  them  with  envy,  and  me  with  plea- 
sure ;  but,  though  they  envied  me,  they  all 
paid  me  that  involuntary  respect  which  it 
is  the  curse  attending  this  passion  to  bear 
towards  its  object. 

"  I  had  now  obtained  the  character  of  a 
very  wise  young  man,  which  I  did  not  alto- 
gether purchase  without  pains  ;  lov  the  rc- 
etraint  I  laid  on  myself  in  abstaining  from 
Heveral  diversions  adapted  to  my  years  cost 
rae  many  a  yearning  ;  but  the  pride  which 
I  inwardly  enjoyed  in  the  fancied  dignity  of 
my  character  made  me  some  amends. 


'•Thus  I  passed  on.  without  anything 
very  memorable  happening  to  me,  till  I  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  un- 
fortunately  I  fell  acquainted  with  a  young 
Neapolitan  lady  whose  name  was  Ariadne. 
Her  beauty  was  so  exquisite  that  her  first 
sight  made  a  violent  impression  on  mo  ;  thia 
was  again  improved  by  her  behavior,  which 
was  most  genteel,  easy,  and  atfuble  :  lastly^ 
her  conversation  completed  the  conquest. 
In  this,  she  discovered  a  strong  and  lively 
understanding,  with  the  sweetest  and  most 
benign  temper.  This  lovely  creature  was 
about  eighteen  when  I  first  unhappily  be- 
held her  at  Rome,  on  a  visit  to  a  relation 
with  whom  I  had  great  intimacy.  As  our 
interviews  at  first  were  extremely  frequent, 
my  passions  were  captivated  before  I  appre- 
hended the  least  danger;  and  the  sooner 
probably,  as  the  young  lady  h';rsclf,  to 
whom  I  consulted  every  method  of  recom- 
mendation, was  not  displeased  with  my 
being  her  admirer. 

"Ariadne,  having  spent  three  months  at 
Rome,  now  returned  to  Naples,  bearing  my 
heart  with  her  :  on  the  other  hand,  1  had 
all  the  assurances  consistent  with  the  con- 
straint under  which  the  most  perfect  mod- 
esty lays  a  young  woman,  that  her  own 
heart  was  r.ot  entirely  unafiectcd.  I  soon 
found  her  absence  gave  me  an  uneasiness 
not  easy  to  be  borne  or  to  remove.  I  now 
first  applied  to  diversions  (of  the  graver 
sort,  particularly  to  music,)  but  in  vain  ; 
they  rather  raised  my  desires  and  height- 
ened my  anguish.  ^ly  passion  at  kngth 
grew  so  violent,  that  I  .began  tc  think  of 
satisfying  it.  As  the  first  step  to  this,  I 
cautiously  inquired  inio  the  circumstances 
of  Ariadne's  parents,  with  which  I  was 
hitherto  unacquainted ;  though,  indeed,  I 
did  not  apprehend  they  were  extremely 
great,  notwithstanding  the  handsome  ap- 
pearance of  their  daughter  at  Rome.  Upon 
examination,  her  fortune  exceeded  my  (Ex- 
pectation, but  Avas  not  sufficient  to  justify 
my  marriage  with  her,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  wise  and  prudent.  I  had  now  a  violent 
struggle  between  wisdom  and  happiness,  in 
which,  after  several  grievous  pangs,  wisdom 
got  the  better.  I  could  by  no  means  prevail 
with  myself  to  sacrifice  that  character  of 
profound  wisdom  which  I  had  with  such 
uniform  conduct  obtained,  and  with  such 
caution  hitherto  preserved.  I  therefore  re- 
solved to  conquer  my  afi*ection,  whatever  it 
cost  me ;  and  indeed  it  did  not  cost  me  a 
little. 

"  While  I  was  engaged  in  this  ^jonflict 
(for  it  lasted  a  long  time)  Ariadne  returned 
to  Rome  :  her  presence  Avas  a  terrible  enemy 
to  my  wisdom,  which  even  in  her  absence 
had  with  great  difficulty  stood  its  ground. 
It  seems  (as  she  hath  since  told  me  in 
Elysium  Avith  much  merriment)  I  had  mads 
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tho  pamc  iinpiOHsIons  on  lior  wlilch  hIk;  had 
made  on  lm^  liidoiul,  i  Ixdiovt;  my  Avisdom 
would  have  boon  tiUally  suhduud  by  th'us 
surprise,  hud  it  not  cuiinui;j;ly  su;^^estcd  to 
nio  a  method  of  satisfyiiifi;  my  passion  with- 
out doiiij^  any  injury  to  my  reputation. 
This  was  by  cn<];a'j;in_<^  her  })rivately  as  a 
mistress,  which  was  at  that  time  ri'})iital)lo 
euouj^h  at  Rome,  provided  the  allair  was 
managed  with  an  air  of  slyness  and  gra- 
vity, tiioiigh  the  secret  was  known  to  the 
whole  city. 

'•  I  immediately  set  ibout  this  project, 
and  employed  every  art  and  engine  to  ellect 
it.  I  had  particularly  bribed  her  priest, 
and  an  old  female  acquaintance  and  distant 
relation  of  hers  into  my  interest:  but  all 
was  in  vain;  her  virtue  opposed  the  passion 
in  her  breast  as  strongly  as  wisdom  had  op- 
posed it  in  mine.  She  received  my  proposals 
with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  presently  re- 
fused to  see  or  hear  from  me  any  more. 

'•  She  returned  again  to  Naples,  and  left 
me  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  My 
days  I  now  passed  with  the  most  irksome 
uneasiness,  and  my  nights  were  restless  and 
sleepless.  The  story  of  our  amour  was 
now  pretty  public,  and  the  ladles  talked  of 
our  match  as  certain ;  but  my  acquaintance 
denied  their  assent,  saying,  '  No,  no,  he  is 
too  wise  to  marry  so  imprudently.'  This 
their  opinion  gave  me,  I  own,  very  great 
pleasure  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  scarce  com- 
pensated the  pangs  I  suffered  to  preserve  it. 
"  One  day,  while  I  was  balancing  with 
myself,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  enjoy 
happiness  at  the  price  of  my  character,  a 
friend  brought  me  word  that  Ariadne  was 
married.  This  news  struck  me  to  the  soul ; 
and  though  I  had  resolution  enough  to 
maintain  my  gravity  before  him  (for  which 
I  suffered  a  little  the  more,)  the  moment 
I  Avas  alone  T  threw  myself  into  the  most 
violent  fit  of  despair,  and  would  willingly 
have  parted  with  wisdom,  fortune,  and 
everything  else,  to  have  retrieved  her  ; 
but  that  was  impossible,  and  I  had  now 
nothing  but  time  to  hope  a  cure  from.  This 
was  very  tedious  in  performing  it,  and  the 
longer  as  Ariadne  had  married  a  Roman 
cavalier,  was  now  become  my  near  neighbor, 
and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
make  the  best  of  wives,  and  of  having  the 
happiness  which  I  had  lost  every  day  be- 
fore my  eyes. 

"  If  I  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  my 
wisdom  in  having  refused  Ariadne,  I  was 
Jilt  much  more  obliged  to  it  for  procuring 
nie  a  rich  wndow,  who  was  recommended 
to  mo  by  an  old  friend  as  a  very  prudent 
match ;  and,  indeed,  bo  it  was,  her  fortune 
being  superior  to  mine  in  the  same  pro- 

f)or^i'2'i  »s  tbat  of  Ariadne  had  been  inferior, 
therefore  embraced  this  proposal,  and  my 
fJwu^O'*-^'  of  wisdom  soon  pleaded  so  effectu- 


ally for  mo  with  the  widr>w.  who  was  ho> 
s(!U"a  W(»man  of  groat  gravity  and  discretion, 
tiiat  1  soon  succeeded ;  and  as  soon  as  de- 
cency would  permit  (of  which  this  lady  vf&M 
the  strictest  observer)  wo  were  marrie^U 
l)eing  tiie  second  day  of  the  second  week  of 
the  Hceond  year  after  her  husl)and"s  dfuth  ; 
for  she  said  she;  thought  some  period  of  time 
above  the  year  had  a  great  air  of  decorum. 
"  But,  prudent  as  this  lady  was,  she  mado 
me  miserable.    Her  person  was  far  from  lac- 
ing lovely,  but  her  temper  was  intolerable. 
During   fifteen   years'    habitation    I    never 
passed  a  single  day  without  heartily  cursing 
her  and  the  hour  in  which  we  came  to- 
gether.    The   only  comfort  I  received,  in 
the  midst  of  the  highest  torments,  was  from 
continually  hearing    the  prudence   of    my 
match  commended  by  all  my  acquaintance. 
"  Thus  you  see,  in  the  affairs  of  love,  I 
bought  the   reputation  of  wisdom   pretty 
dear.     In  other  matters  I  had  it  somewhat 
cheaper ;   not  that   hypocrisy,  which   was 
the  price  I  gave  for  it.  gives  one  no  pain.    I 
have  refused  myself  a  thousand  little  amuse- 
ments  with  a  feigned    contempt,   while   I 
have  really  had  an  inclination  to  them.     I 
I  have  often  almost  choked  myself  to  re- 
strain from  laughing  at  a  jest,  and  (which 
was  perhaps  to  myself  the  least  hurtful  of 
all  my  hypocrisy)  have  heartily  enjoyed  a 
book  in  my  closet  which  I  have  spoke  with 
detestation  of  in  public.     To  sum  up  my 
history  in  short,  as  I  had  few  adventures 
worth  remembering,  my  whole  life  was  one 
constant  lie  ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  me  if  1  could  as  thoroughly  have  im- 
posed on  myself  as  I  did  on  others  :    for 
reflection,  at  every  turn,  would  often  remind 
me  I  was  not  so  wise  as  people  thought  me; 
and  this  considerably  embittered  the  plea- 
sure I  received  from  the  public  commenda- 
tion of  my  wisdom.     This  self  admonition, 
like  a  memento  mori  or  mortalis  es,  must  be, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  dangerous  enemy  to 
flattery  :  indeed,  a  weight  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance all  the  false  praise  of  the  world. 
But  whether  it  be  that  tuo-  generality  of 
wise  men  do  not  reflect  at  all,  or  whether 
they  have,  from  a  constant  imposition  on 
others,  contracted  such  a  habit  of  deceit  as 
to  deceive  themselves,  I  will  not  determine  : 
it  is,  I  believe,  most  certain  that  very  few 
wise  men  know  themselves  Avhat  fools  they 
are  more  than  the  world  doth.    Good  gods! 
could  one  but  see  what  passes  in  the  closet 
of  wisdom  !  how  ridiculous  a  sight  must  it 
be  to  behold  the  wise  man,  who  despises 
gratifying  his   palate,  devouring  custard; 
the  sober  wise  man  with  a  dram-bottle ;  or, 
the  anti-carnalist  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)    chuckling  over  a  b — dy  book 
or  ])icture,  and  perhaps  caressing  his  ho\itfh 
maid  ! 

"  But  to  conclude  a  character  in  whisi  J- 
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o-pprcliend  I  made  as  absurd  a  figure  as  in 
nny  in  which  1  trod  the  stage  of  earth,  my 
wiydoni  at  list  put  an  end  to  itself,  that  is, 
liccasioned  my  dissolution. 

''A  relation  of  mine  in  the  eastern  part 
«f  the  empire  disinherited  his  son,  and  left 
me  his  heir.  This  happened  in  the  depth 
of  winter  when  I  was  in  my  grand  climac- 
teric and  had  just  recovered  of  a  dangerous 
disease.  As  1  had  all  the  reason  iniiiginable 
to  apprehend  the  family  of  the  deceased 
"would  conspire  against  me,  and  embe."<zle 
as  much  as  they  could,  I  advised  with  a 
grave  and  wise  friend  what  was  proper  to 
be  done ;  whether  I  should  go  myself  or 
employ  a  notary  on  this  occasion,  and  defer 
my  journey  to  the  spring.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  was  most  inclined  to  the  latter ;  the 
rather  as  my  circumstances  were  extremely 
flourishing,  as  I  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  not  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  should  with  pleasure  bequeath  my  fortune 
at  my  death. 

'•  My  friend  told  me  he  thought  my  ques- 
tion admitted  of  no  manner  of  doubt  or 
debate  ;  that  common  prudence  absolutely 
required  my  immediate  departure  ;  addmg, 
that  if  the  same  good  luck  had  happened 
to  him  he  would  have  been  already  on  his 
journey;  'for,'  continued  he,  'a  man  who 
knows  the  world  so  well  as  you  would  be 
inex:cusable  to  give  persons  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cheating  you,  who,  you  must  be 
assured,  will  be  too  well  inclined;  and  as 
for  employing  a  notary,  remember  that  ex- 
cellent maxim,  Ne  facias  per  alium,  quod 
Jieri  potest  per  te.  I  own  the  badness  of  the 
season  and  your  very  late  recovery  are  un- 
lucky circumstances;  but  a  wise  man  must 
get  over  difficulties  when  necessity  obliges 
him  to  encounter  them.' 

*'  I  was  immediately  determined  by  this 
opinion.  The  duty  of  a  wise  man  made  an 
irresistible  impression,  and  I  took  the  ne- 
cessity for  granted  without  examination. 
I  accordingly  set  forward  the  next  morning ; 
very  tempestuous  weather  soon  overtook 
me ;  I  had  not  travelled  three  days  before 
I  relapsed  into  my  fever,  and  died. 

"  I  was  now  as  cruelly  disappointed  by 
Minos  as  I  had  formerly  been  happily  so. 
I  advanced  with  the  utmost  confidence  to 
■  the  gate,  and  really  imagined  I  should  have 
been  admitted  by  the  wisdom  of  my  coun- 
tenance, even  without  any  questions  asked  : 
but  this  was  not  the  case ;  and,  to  my  great 
.  surprise,  Minos,   with   a  menacing   voice, 
.  called  out  to  me,  '  You,  Mv.  there,  with  the 
.grave  countenance,  whither  so  fast  pray'? 
Will  you  please,  before  you  move  any  far- 
,kher  forwards,  to  give  me  a  short  account 
ijf  your  transactions  below  V      I  then  be- 
^;an,  and  recounted  to  him  my  whole  his- 
\o?y,  still  expecting  at  the  end   of  every 
•period  that  the  gate  would  be  ordered  to  fly 


open  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  ..juite  througli 
with  it,  and  then  Minos  after  some  little 
consideration  spoke  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Y'ou,  Mr.  Wiseman,  stand  forth  if  you 
please.  13elicve  me,  sir,  a  trip  back  again 
to  earth  will  be  one  of  the  wisest  steps  yoa 
ever  took,  and  really  more  to  the  honor  of 
your  wisdom  than  you  have  hitherto  taken. 
On  the  other  bide,  nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  to  endeavor  at  Elysium  ;  for  who  but  a 
fool  would  carry  a  commodity  whic/i  is  of 
such  infinite  value  in  one  place  into  another 
where  it  is  of  none?  But,  without  attempt- 
ing to  offend  your  gravity  with  a  jest,  yon 
must  return  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  for  Elysium  was  never  designed  for 
those  who  are  too  wise  to  be  happy.' 

"  This  sentence  confounded  me  greatly, 
especially  as  it  seemed  to  threaten  me  with 
carrying  my  wisdom  back  again  to  earth. 
I  told  the  judge,  though  he  would  not  ad- 
mit me  at  the  gate,  I  hoped  I  had  commit- 
ted no  crime  while  alive  which  merited  my 
being  wise  any  longer.  He  answered  me, 
I  must  take  my  chance  as  to  that  matter, 
and  immediately  we  turned  our  backs  to 
each  other."' 


CHAPTER  XVH. 


JULIAN   ENTERS  INTO  THE  PERSON  OF  A  KINO. 


^pam.     My 
and   I   was 


"  I  WAS  born   at  Oviedo  in   5^i 
father's  name  was  Veremond, 
adopted  by  my   uncle,  king  Alphonso  the 
chaste.     1  don't  recollect  in  all  the  pilgrim- 
ages I  have  made  on  earth  that  I  ever  pass- 
ed  a   more  miserable   infancy  than   now; 
being  under  the  utmost  confinement  and 
restraint,  and  surrounded  with  physicians 
who  were  ever  dosing  me,  and  tutors  who 
were  continually  plaguing  me  with   their 
instructions ;    even  those  hours  of  leisure 
which  my  inclination  would  have  spcit  in 
play  were  allotted  to  tedious  pomp  and  ce- 
remony, which,  at  the  age  wlierein  I  had 
no  ambition  to  enjoy  the  servility  of  cour- 
tiers, enslaved  me  more  than  it  could  the 
meanest  of  them.     However,  as  I  advanced 
towards  manhood,  my  condit  on  made  me 
some  amends ;  for  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  their  own  account  threw  out  lures 
for  me,  and  I  had  the  happiness,  which  no 
man  in  an  inferior  degree  can  arrive  at  of 
enjoying  the  most  dcliciou>  creatures,  with- 
out the  previous  and  tiresome  ceremonies 
of  courtehip,  unless  with  the  most  simple, 
young,    and   unexperienced.      As    for   the 
court  ladies,  they  regarded   me  rather  aa 
men  do  the  most  lovely  of  the  other  sex : 
and,  though  they  outwardly  retained  some 
appearance  of  modesty,  they  in  reality  ra- 
ther  considered   themselves    fts    receiving 
than  conferring  favoib. 
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"  Another  linppinosi  .  onjoycvl  was  in 
confoniii;^  favo-s  of  andiuT  sort;  for,  jis  I 
vvaa  extri'iiu'ly  goodiuUnrod  and  g(morous, 
BO  I  had  daily  opportunities  of  Hutisrying 
thoso  passions,  lle.sidos  my  own  princely 
ullowance,  wliirli  was  very  1) mntilul,  and 
with  which  I  did  many  liheral  and  good  ac- 
tions, I  recommenih'd  numberless  persons 
of  merit  in  distress  to  the  king's  notice, 
most  of  whom  were  provided  for.  Indeed, 
had  I  sufficiently  known  my  blessed  situa- 
tion at  this  time,  I  should  have  grieved  at 
nothing  more  than  the  death  of  Alphonse, 
by  which  the  burden  of  government  de- 
volved upon  me;  but,  so  blindly  fond  is 
ambition,  and  such  charms  doth  it  fancy  in 
the  power  and  pomp  and  splendor  of  a 
crown,  that,  though  I  vehemently  loved 
that  king,  and  had  the  greatest  obligations 
to  him,  tho  thoughts  of  succeeding  him  ob- 
literated my  regret  at  his  loss,  and  the  wish 
for  my  approaching  coronation  dried  my 
eyes  at  his  funeral. 

"  But  my  fondness  for  the  name  of  king 
did  not  make  me  forgetful  of  those  over 
■whom  I  was  to  reign.  I  considered  them 
in  tho  light  in  which  a  tender  father  re- 
gards his  children,  as  persons  whose  well- 
being  God  had  intrusted  to  my  care  ;  and 
again,  in  that  in  which  a  prudent  lord  re- 
spects his  tenants,  as  those  on  whose  wealth 
and  grandeur  he  is  to  build  his  own.  Both 
these  considerations  inspired  me  with  the 
greatest  care  for  their  welfare,  and  their 
good  was  my  first  and  ultimate  concern. 

"  The  usurper  Mauregas  had  impiously 
obliged  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to 
the  JNIoors  every  year  an  infamous  tribute 
of  an  hundred  young  virgins ;  from  this 
cruel  and  scandalous  imposition  I  resolved 
to  relieve  my  country.  Accordingly,  when 
their  emperor  Abderames  the  second  had 
the  audaciousness  to  make  this  demand  of 
rne,  instead  ofcomplying  with  it  I  ordered  his 
ambassadors  to  be  driven  away  with  all  ima- 
ginable ignominy,  and  would  have  condemn- 
ed them  to  dealh,  could  I  have  done  it  with- 
out a  manifest  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
"  I  now  raised  an  immense  army  ;  at  the 
levying  of  which  I  made  a  speech  from  my 
throne,  acquainting  my  subjects  with  the 
necessity  and  the  reasons  of  the  war  in 
which  I  was  going  to  engage ;  which  I  con- 
vinced them  I  had  undertaken  for  their 
ease  and  safety,  and  not  for  satisfying  any 
wanton  ambition,  or  revenging  any  private 
pique  of  my  own.  They  all  declared  una- 
nimously that  they  would  venture  their 
lives  and  everything  dear  to  them  in  my 
defence,  and  in  the  support  of  the  honor  of 
my  crown.  Accordingly,  my  levies  were 
instantly  complete,  sufficient  numbers  being 
only  left  to  till  the  land ;  churchmen,  even 
bishops  themselves,  enlisting  themselves 
onder  my  banners. 


"  'I'ho  arniies  met  at  AlvolAi,  where  we 
W(!re  disccjmlited  wiih  immense  loss,  and 
nothing  but  tiio  luiky  intervention  of  the 
night  could  have  saved  our  whole  army. 

"  I  retreated  to  tho  summit  of  a  hill, 
where  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  highost 
agoni(;sof  gri<;f,  n(;t  ho  nnich  lor  tho  danger 
in  which  1  then  saw  my  crown  as  for  the 
loss  of  those  miserable  wretclics  who  liad 
exposed  their  lives  at  my  command.  1 
could  not  then  avoid  this  reflection — that^ 
if  the  deaths  of  these  people  in  war  under- 
taken absolutely  for  their  protection  could 
give  mo  such  concern,  what  horror  must  I 
iiavo  felt  if,  like  princes  greedy  of  domi- 
nion, I  had  sacrificed  such  numbers  to  my 
pride,  vanity,  and  ridiculous  lust  of  power. 

"  After  having  vented   my   sorrows   for 
somo  time  in  this  manner  1  began  to  con- 
sider by  what  means  I  might  possibly  en- 
deavor to  retrieve  this  mi.^fortune  ;  when, 
reflecting  on  the  great  numbers  of  priests 
[   had  in  my  army,  and  on  the  prodigious 
force  of  superstition,  a  thought  luckily  sug- 
gCvSted  itself  to  me  to  counterfeit  that  St. 
James  had  appeired  to  mo  in  a  vision,  and 
had  promised  me  the  victDry.    While  1  was 
ruminating  on  this,  the  bishop  of  Najara 
came   opportunely  to  me,   I    pretended   to 
talk  to  yt.  .lames,  as  if  he  had  been  really 
present;  till  at  length,  after  having  spoke 
those  things  which  I  thought  sufficient,  and 
thanked  the  saint  aloud  for  his  promise  of 
the  victory,  I  turned  about  to  the  bishop, 
and,  embracing  him  with  a  pleased  coun- 
tenance, protested  I  did  not  know  he  was 
present;    and  ihen,  informing  him  of  this 
supposed  vision,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
himself  seen  the  saint "?     He  answered  me 
he  had ;    and  afterwards  proceeded  to  as- 
sure me  that  this  appearance  of  St.  James 
was  entirely  owing  to  his  prayers ;  for  that 
he  was  his  tutelar  saint.     He  added  he  had 
a  vision  of  him  a  few  hours  before,  when  he 
promised   him  a  victory  over  the  infidels, 
and  acquainted  him  at  the  same  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Toledo.     Now, 
(his  news  being  really  true,  though  it  had 
happened  so  lately  that  I  had  not  heard  of 
it  (nor,  indeed,  was  it  well  possible  I  should, 
considering  the  great  distance  of  the  way), 
when  I  was  afterwards  acquainted  with  it, 
a  little  staggered  me,  though  far  from  being 
superstitious ;  till  being  informel  that  the 
bishop  had  lost  three  horses  on  a  late  expe- 
dition, I  was  satisfied. 

"  The  next  morning  the  bishop,  at  my 
desire,  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  trumpeted 
forth  this  vision  so  eifectually,  which  he 
said  he  had  that  evening  twice  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  that  a  spirit  began  to  be  in- 
fused through  the  whole  army  which  ren- 
dered them  superior  to  almost  any  force  : 
the  bishop  insisted  that  the  least  doubt  of 
success  was  givhig  the  lie  to  the  saint,  ajod 
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a  damnaLlc  sin,  and  he  took  upon  ]iim  in 
his  name  to  promise  tlicm  victory. 

"  The  army  being  drawn  out,  I  soon  ex- 
perienced the  effect  of  enthusiasm,  for, 
having  contrived  another  stratagem*  to 
strengthen  what  the  bishop  had  said,  the 
loldiers  fought  more  like  furie.s  than  men. 
My  stratagem  was  this :  I  had  about  me  a 
dexterous  fellow,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
pi>np  in  my  amours.  Him  I  dressed  up  in 
a  strange  antic  dress,  with  a  pair  of  white 
colors  in  his  right  hand,  a  red  cross  in  his 
left^  and,  having  disguised  him  so  that  no 
one  could  know  him,  J  placed  him  on  a 
white  horse,  and  ordered  him  to  ride  to  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  cry  out,  '  Follow  St. 
James  !'  'i'hese  words  were  reiterated  by 
ail  the  troops,  who  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  intrepidity,  that,  notwithstanding  our 
inferiority  of  numbers,  we  soon  obtained  a 
complete  victory. 

"The  bishop  was  come  up  by  the  time 
that  the  enemy  was  routed,  and,  acquaint- 
ing us  that  he  had  met  St.  James  by  the 
w;iy,  and  that  he  had  informed  him  of  what 
had  passed,  he  added  that  ho  had  express 
orders  from  the  saint  to  receive  a  consider- 
able tium  for  his  use,  and  that  a  certain  tax 
on  corn  and  wine  should  be  settled  on  his 
church  f(jr  ever ;  .-md  lastly,  thai  a  horse- 
man's pay  should  be  allowed  for  the  future 
to  the  saint  himself,  of  which  he  and  his 
successors  Avere  appointed  receivers.  The 
army  received  these  demands  with  sucli  ac- 
clamations that  I  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  them,  as  I  could  by  no  means  discover 
the  imposition,  nor  do  I  believe  I  should 
have  gained  any  credit  if  I  had. 

"  I  had  now  done  with  the  saint,  but  the 
bishop  had  not;  for  about  a  week  after- 
wards lights  were  seen  in  a  wood  near 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  they  discovered  his  tomb 
at  the  same  place.  Upon  this  the  bishop 
made  me  a  visit,  and  forced  me  to  go 
thither,  to  build  a  church  to  him,  and 
largely  endow  it.  In  a  word,  the  good  man 
90  plagued  me  with  miracle  after  miracle, 
tliat  I  was  forced  to  make  interest  with  the 
pope  to  convey  him  to  Toledo,  to  get  rid  of 
nim. 

'•  But  to  proceed  to  other  matters. — There 
was  an  inferior  officer,  who  had  behaved 
very  bravely  in  the  battle  against  the 
Moors,  and  had  received  several  wounds, 
who  solicited  me  for  preferment ;  Avhich  I 
was  about  to  confer  on  him,  when  one  of  my 
ministers  came  to  nie  in  a  fright,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  promised  the  post  I  design- 
ed for  this  man  to  the  son  of  count  Aldcre- 
do ;  and  that  the  count,  who  was  a  power- 
ful person,  would  be  greatly  disobliged  at 

•  This  silly  story  is  told  as  a  solemn  truth  (I.  e.  that 
St.  James  re.il'.y  iippenreM  in  the  manner  this  fellow  is 
Inscribed)  by  Mari;uia,  I.  7.  ^  73. 


the  refusal,  as  he  ^ad  sent  for  his  son  from 
school  to  take  possession  of  it  I  was  obli- 
ged to  agree  Avith  my  mmister's  reasono, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommended  the 
wounded  soldier  to  be  preferred  by  him, 
which  he  fiiithfully  promised  he  would; 
but  I  met  the  poor  wretch  since  in  Elysium, 
who  informed  me  he  was  afterwards  starved 
to  death. 

"None  who  hath  not  been  himself  a 
prince,  nor  any  prince  till  his  death,  oan 
conceive  the  impositions  daily  put  on  them 
by  their  favorites  and  mii:istevs ;  so  that 
princes  are  often  blamed  fo.-  Vdq  faults  of 
others.  The  count  of  Salda^rao  /lad  been 
long  confined  in  prison,  when  his  son  D, 
Bernard  del  Carpio,  who  had  performed  the 
greatest  actions  against  the  Woois,  entreat- 
ed me,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  grant 
him  his  father's  liberty.  The  old  man's 
punishment  had  been  .so  tedious,  and  the 
services  of  the  young  one  so  singularly  emi- 
nent, that  I  was  vt-ry  inclinable  to  grani 
the  request ;  but  my  ministers  strongly  op- 
posed it;  they  told  me  my  glory  demanded 
revenge  for  the  dishonor  oflercd  to  my 
family;  that  so  positive  a  demnnd  carried 
with  it  rather  the  air  of  menace  than  en- 
treaty; that  the  vain  detail  of  his  services, 
and  the  recompence  due  to  them  was  as  in- 
jurious to  approach;  that  to  grant  what 
had  been  so  haughtily  demanded  would 
argue  in  the  monarch  both  weakness  and 
timidity;  in  a  word,  that  to  remit  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  my  predecessors 
would  be  to  condemn  their  judgment. 
Lastly,  one  told  me  in  a  whisper,  'His 
whole  family  are  enemies  to  your  house.' 
By  these  means  the  minister  prevailed.  The 
young  lord  took  the  refusal  so  ill,  that  he 
retired  from  court,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  despair,  whilst  the  old  one  laughed  in 
prison.  By  which  means,  as  I  have  since 
discovered,  I  lost  the  use  of  two  of  my  best 
subjects. 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  had,  by  meanu 
of  my  ministers,  conceived  a  very  unjust 
opinion  of  my  whole  people,  whom  1  fancied 
to  be  daily  conspiring  against  nie,  and  to 
entertain  the  most  disloyal  thoughts,  when, 
in  reality  (as  I  have  known  since  my  death), 
they  held  me  in  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem. This  is  a  trick,  I  believe,  too  often 
played  with  sovereigns,  who,  by  such  means, 
are  prevented  from  that  open  intercourse 
with  their  subjects  which,  as  it  would 
greatly  endear  the  person  of  the  prince  to 
the  people,  so  might  it  often  prove  danger- 
ous to  a  minister  who  was  consulting  hia 
own  interest  only  at  the  expense  of  both, 

"  I  believe  I  have  now  recounted  to  you 
the  most  material  passages  of  my  life ;  for  I 
assure  you  there  are  some  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  kings  not  extremely  worth  relating. 
P>eryt lung  which  passes  in  their  minds  and 
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Ciiniliod  is  not  attended  with  tho  splcmlor 
which  surrounds  th(!ir  throne — iiidocd,  thcro 
are  sonic  hours  wherein  the  naked  kini^and 
ill'?  naked  cobbler  can  bcarce  be  distin- 
guished troni  each  other. 

••  iiad  .*•!;  not  been,  however,  for  my  in- 
gratitude to  JJornard  del  Carpio,  I  believe 
this  would  have  been  my  last  pilgrimaj.:;e 
on  earth  ;  for,  as  to  tho  story  of  8t.  James, 
I  thought  Minos  would  have  burst  his  sides 
at  it ;  but  he  was  so  displeased  with  me  on 
the  other  account,  that,  with  a  frown,  lie 
cried  out,  '  Get  thee  back  again,  king.' 
Nor  would  he  sulier  mo  to  say  another 
word. 


grossness  of  tho  refloctio:i  on  tlie  character 
noble — nay,  even   the  king 


of  the  greatest 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JUUAN    PASSES    INTO    A    FOOL. 

"The  nest  visit  I  made  to  the  world 
was  performed  in  France,  where  I  was  born 
in  the  court  of  Louis  III.,  and  had  after- 
wards the  honor  to  be  preferred  to  be  fool 
to  the  prince,  who  was  surnamed  Charles 
the  Simple.  But,  in  reality,  I  know  not 
whether  I  might  so  properly  be  said  to 
have  acted  the  fool  in  his  court  as  to  have 
made  fools  of  all  others  in  it.  Certain  it 
13,  I  was  very  far  from  being  what  is  gen- 
erally understood  by  that  word,  being  a 
most  cunning,  designing,  arch  knave.  I 
Imew  very  well  the  folly  of  my  master,  and 
of  many  others,  and  how  to  make  my  ad- 
vantage of  this  knowledge. 

'  I  was  as  dear  to  Charles  the  Simple  as 
the  player  Paris  was  to  Domitian,  and,  like 
him,  bestowed  all  manner  of  honors  and  of- 
iices  on  whom  I  pleased.  This  drew  me  a 
great  number  of  followers  among  the  cour- 
tiers, who  really  mistook  me  for  a  fool,  and 
yet  flattered  my  understanding.  There 
was  particularly  in  the  court  a  fellow  who 
had  neither  honor,  honesty,  sense,  wit,  cour- 
age, beauty,  nor  indeed  any  one  good  qual- 
ity, either  of  mind  or  body,  to  recommend 
him;  but  was  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
as  cunning  a  monster  as  ever  lived.  This 
gentleman  took  it  into  his  head  to  list  un- 
der my  banner,  and  pursued  me  very  assid- 
uously with  flattery,  constantly  reminding 
me  of  my  good  sense,  that  I  grew  immoder- 
ately fond  of  him ;  for  though  flattery  is 
not  most  judiciously  applied  to  qualities 
T/hich  the  persons  flattered  posses:?,  yet,  as 
notwithstanding  my  being  well  assured  of 
Riyown  parts,  1  passed  in  the  whole  court  for 
a  fool,  this  flattery  was  a  very  sweet  morsel 
to  me.  1  therefore  got  this  fellow  preferred 
to  a  bishopric,  but  I  lost  my  fliitterer  by  it : 
for  he  never  afterwards  said  a  civil  thing 
\o  me. 
"  I  never  baulked  my  imagination  for  the 


himself;  of  which  1  will  give  you  a  verj 
bold  instanco.     One  day  his  simple  majesty 
told  jue  ho  believed  I  had  so  much  power 
that  his  people  hjcjked  on  mo  as  the   king, 
and  himself  as  my  fool.     At  this  I  pretend- 
ed to  J;e  angry,  as  with  an  ufiront.     '  Why, 
how     now  f      says    tho    king,     'are     you 
ashamed  of  being  a  king  ?''     -  No,  sir,"  sayH 
I,  '  but  I  am  devilishly  asliamed  of  my  fool.' 
"Hebcrt,  earl  of  Vermandoi.s,  had  by  ray 
means  been  restored  to  the  favor  of  th<3 
Simple    (for    so    I    used   always    to    call 
Charles).     He  afterwards   prevailed   with 
the  king  to  take   the   city  of  Arras  from 
earl  Baldwin,   by  which  means  llebert,  ia 
exchange  for   this   city,  had   Peronne    re- 
stored to  him  by  count  Altmar.     Baldwin 
came  to  court  in  order  to  procure  the  resto- 
ration  of _  his   city;    but,    either   through 
pride  or  ignorance,  neglected  to  apply  to 
me.  As  I  met  him  at  court  during  his  solic- 
itation, I  told  him  he  did  not  apply  the  rifht 
way;  he  answered  roughly  he  should  not 
ask  a  fool's  advice.     I  replied  I  did  not 
wonder  at  his  prejudice,  since  he  had  mis- 
carried already  by  following  a  foofs  advice  ; 
but  I   told  there  were  fools  who  had  more 
interest  than  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  court.     He  answered  me  surlily  he  had 
no   fool   with  him,  for  that  he   travelled 
alone.    'Ay,  my  lord,'  says  I,  '  I  often  travel 
alone,  and  yet  they  will  have  it   1  always 
carry  a  fool  with  me.'     This  raised  a  laugh 
among  the  bystanders,  whereupon  he  gave 
me  a   blow.     I  immediately  complained  of 
this  usage  to  the  Simple,  who  dismissed  tha 
earl  from  court  with  very  hard  words,  in- 
stead of  granting  him  the  favor  he  solicited. 
"I  give  you  this  rather  as  a  specimen  of 
my  interest  and  impudence  than  of  my  wit 
—indeed,  my  jests  were  commonly  more  ad- 
mired than  they  ought  to  have  been;  fur 
perhaps  1  was  not  in  reality  much  more  of 
a  wit  than  a  fool.     But,  with  the  latitude 
of  unbounded  scurrility,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  attain  the  character  of  a  wit,  especially 
in  a  court,  where,  as  all  persons  hate  and 
envy  one  another  heartily,  and  are  at  tho 
same  time   obliged  by  the  constrained  be- 
havior of  civility  to  profess  the  greatest 
liking,  so  it  is,  and  must  be,  wonderfully 
pleasant  to  see  the  follies  of  their  acquaint- 
ances exposed  by  a  third  person.     Besides, 
the  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  uniform  ai 
the  fashion,  and  is  always  guided  by  the 
will  of  the  prince  or  the  favorite.     I  doubt 
not     that    Caligula's    horse    was    univer- 
sally held  in  his  court  to  be  a  good  and 
able  consul.     In  the   same  manner  was  I 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  wittiest 
fool  in  the  world.     Every  word  I  said  raised 
laughter,  and  was  held  to  be  a  jest,  espe- 
cially by  the  ladies,  who  sometimes  laughed 
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before  I  had  dUcovored  my  sentiment,  and 
often  repeated  tl.at  as  a  jest  which  I  did  not 
*ven  intend  as  one. 

'^I  was  as  severe  on  the  ladies  as  on  the 
Been,  and  with  the  same  impunity,  but  this 
Bt  last  cost  me  dear  :  for  once  having  joked 
on  the  beauty  of  a  lady  whose  name  was 
Adelaide,  a  favorite  of  tlie  Simple's,  she 
pretended  to  smile  and  be  pleased  at  my 
wit  with  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  but  in 
reality  she  highly  resented  it,  and  endeav- 
ored to  undermine  mewithlhe  king.  In 
which  she  so  greatly  succeeded  (for  what 
cannot  a  favorite  woman  do  with  one  who 
deserves  the  name  of  Simple  ''.)  that  the 
king  grew  every  day  more  reserved  to  me, 
and  when  I  attempted  any  freedom  with 
him  gave  me  such  marks  of  his  displeasure, 
that  the  courtiers  who  have  all  hawks' 
eyes  at  a  slight  from  the  sovereign,  soon 
discerned  it ;  and  indeed,  had  I  been  blind 
enough  not  to  have  discovered  that  I  had 
lost  ground  in  the  Simple's  favor  by  his 
own  change  in  his  carriage  towards  me,  I 
must  have  found  it,  nay  even  felt  it,  in  the 
behavior  of  the  courtiers  :  for,  as  my  com- 
pany was  two  days  before  solicited  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  it  was  now  rejected 
with  as  much  scorn.  I  was  novs  the  jest  of 
the  ushers  and  pages  ;  and  an  officer  of  the 
guards,  on  whom  i  was  a  little  jocose,  gave 
me  a  box  on  the  ears,  bidding  me  make  free 
with  my  equals.  This  very  fellow  had 
been  my  butt  for  many  years,  without  dar- 
ing to  lift  his  hand  against  me. 

'•  But  though  I  visibly  perceived  the  al- 
teration in  the  Simple,  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  guess  at  the  occasion.  I  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  Adelaide ;  for,  besides  her 
being  a  Very  good-humored  woman,  I  had 
often  made  severe  jests  on  her  reputation, 
which  I  had  all  the  reason  imaginable  to 
believe  had  given  her  no  offence.  But  I 
soon  perceived  that  a  woman  will  bear  the 
most  bitter  censures  on  her  morals  easier 
than  the  smallest  reflection  on  her  beauty  ; 
for  she  now  declared  publicly,  that  I 
ought  to  be  dismissed  from  court,  as  the 
stupidest  of  fools,  and  one  in  whom  there 
was  no  diversion  ;  and  that  she  won- 
dered how  any  person  could  have  so  little 
taste  as  to  imagine  I  had  any  wit.  This 
Bpecoh  was  echoed  through  the  dravring- 
room,  atid  agreed  to  by  all  present.  Every 
one  now  put  on  an  unusual  gravity  on  their 
countenance  whenever  I  spoke  ;  and  it  was 
as  much  out  of  my  power  lo  raise  a  laugh 
aa  formerly  it  had  been  for  me  to  open  my 
mouth  without  one. 

"  While  my  affairs  were  in  this  posture 
I  went  one  day  into  the  circle  without  my 
fool's  dress.  The  Simple,  who  would  still 
Bpeak  to  me,  cried  out,  '  So,  fool,  what's  the 
nnUter  now  V  '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  fools  are  like  to 
H  BO  common  a  commodity  at  court  that  I 


am  weary  of  my  coat.'  '  How  dost  thou 
mean  V  answered  the  Simple  ;  '  what  can 
make  them  commoner  now  than  usual  V — 
'  O,  sir,'  8.(id  I,  there  are  ladies  here  make 
your  majesty  a  fyjl  every  day  of  their  lives. 
The  Simple  took  no  notice  of  my  jest,  and 
several  present  said  my  bones  ouglit  to  be 
broke  for  my  impudence  ;  but  it  pleased  the 
queen,  who,  knowing  Adelaide,  whom  she 
hated,  to  be  the  cause  of  my  disgrace,  ob- 
tained me  of  the  king,  and  took  me  into  her 
service ;  so  that  1  was  hencefui  th  called 
the  queen's  fool,  and  in  her  court  received 
the  same  honor,  and  had  as  iriiich  wit,  as 
I  had  formerly  had  in  the  kiuj^s.  But  as 
the  queen  had  really  no  power  unless  over 
her  domestics,  I  was  not  treated  in  general 
with  that  complaisance,  nor  did  I  receive 
those  bribes  and  presents,  which  had  once 
fallen  to  my  share. 

'' Nor  did  this  confined  respect  continue 
long;  the  queen,  who  had  in  fact  no  taste 
for  humor,  soon  grew  sick  of  my  foolery, 
and,  forgetting  the  cause  for  which  she  had 
taken  me,  neglected  me  so  much,  that  the 
court  grew  intolerable  to  my  temper,  and  I 
broke  my  heart  and  died. 

"  Minos  laughed  heartily  at  several 
things  in  my  story,  and  then,  telling  me  no 
one  played  the  fool  in  Elysium,  bid  me  go 
back  again. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

JULIAN  APPEARS  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A 
BEGGAR. 

"  I  NOW  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  born 
into  a  very  poor  and  numerous  family, 
v/hich,  to  be  honest  with  you,  procured  its 
livelihood  by  begging.  This,  if  you  was 
never  yourself  of  the  calling,  you  do  not 
know,  I  suppose,  to  be  as  regular  a  trade  iis 
any  other ;  to  have  its  several  rules  and 
secrets,  or  mysteries,  which  to  learn  re- 
quire perhape  as  tedious  an  apprenticeship 
as  those  of  any  other  craft  whatever. 

"The  first  thing  we  are  taught  is  the 
countenance  miserable.  This  indeed  na- 
ture makes  much  easier  to  some  than  oth- 
ers;  but  there  are  none  who  cannot  ac- 
complish it,  if  they  begin  early  enough  in 
youth,  and  before  the  muscles  are  grown 
too  stubborn. 

"  The  second  thing  is  the  voice  lamenta- 
ble. In  this  qualification  too  nature  must 
have  her  share  in  producing  the  most  con- 
summate excellence :  however,  art  will 
here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  go  a  great 
way  with  the  assistance  of  industry  and  ap* 
plication,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
genius,  especially  if  the  student  begins 
young. 

"  There  are  many  other  instructions,  bui 
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Iheso  are  thn  most  consldorablo.  Tho  wo- 
men arc  taught,  one  })rRctice  more  than  tlie 
men,  tor  tlioy  aro  instructed  in  the  art  of 
cryin^j;,  that  is,  to  have  tlicir  tears  ready 
on  all  occasions:  but  this  is  attained  very 
easily  by  most.  Some  indeed  arri\(;  at  the 
utmost  perlectiou  in  tliis  art  witii  incredi- 
ble faciiity. 

''No  profession  requires  a  deeper  insij^iit 
into  human  nature  than  the  bef];;^ars,  Their 
knowledi^o  of  tho  passions  of  men  is  so  ex- 
tensive, that  I  have  often  thoutjjht  it  would 
be  of  no  little  service  to  a  politician  to 
have  his  education  amon;^  them.  Nay,  there 
is  a  much  greater  analogy  between  these 
two  chavacters  than  is  imagined  ;  for  both 
concur  in  their  first  and  grand  principle,  it 
being  equally  their  business  to  delude  and 
impose  on  mankind.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  differ  widely  in  the  degree  of  ad- 
vantage which  they  make  by  their  deceit ; 
for,  whereas  tho  beggar  is  contented  with 
little,  the  politician  leaves  but  little  behind. 

"A  very  great  English  philosopher  hath 
remarked  our  policy  in  taking  care  never 
to  address  any  one  with  a  title  inferior  to 
what  he  really  claims.  My  father  was  of 
the  very  same  opinion  ;  for  I  remember  wiien 
I  was  a  boy,  the  pope  happening  to  pass 
by,  I  tended  him  with  '  Pray,  sir,' '  For  God's 
sake,  sir,' '  For  the  Lord's  sake,  sir  ;'  to  which 
he  answered  gravely,  Sirrah,  sirrah,  you 
ought  to  be  whipped  for  taking  the  Lord's 
name  in  vain  ;  and  in  vain  it  was  indeed,  for 
he  gave  me  nothing.  My  father,  overhearing 
this,  took  his  advice,  and  whipped  me  very 
severely.  While  I  was  under  correction  I 
promised  often  not  to  take  the  Lord's  name 
in  vain  any  more.  My  father  then  said, 
'  Child,  I  do  not  whip  you  for  taking  his 
name  in  vain ;  I  whip  you  for  not  calling 
the  pope  his  holiness.' 

"  If  all  men  were  so  wise  and  good  to 
follow  the  clergy's  example,  the  nuisance 
of  beggars  would  soon  be  removed.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  been  above  twice  re- 
liaved  by  them  during  my  whole  state  of 
beggary.  Once  was  by  a  very  well  looking 
man,  who  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
and  declared  he  had  given  me  more  than 
he  had  left  himself;  the  other  was  by  a 
spruce  young  fellow,  who  had  that  very 
day  first  put  on  his  robes,  whom  I  attended 
with,  '  Tray  reverend  sir,  good  reverend  sir, 
consider  your  cloth.'  He  answered,  '  I  do, 
child,  consider  my  office,  and  I  hope  all  our 
cloth  do  the  same.'  He  then  threw  down 
some  money,  and  strutted  off  with  great 
dignity. 

"  With  the  women  I  had  one  general  for- 
mulary :  '  Sweet  pretty  lady,'  '  God  bless 
your  ladyship,'  'God  bless  your  handsome 
(kce.'  This  generally  succeeded  :  but  I  ob- 
fjorvcd  the  uglier  the  wonan  was,  the  surer 
I  was  of  success. 


It  was  a  constant  maxim  among  ns,  that 
the  gri/.ter  the  retinue  any  one  travelled 
with  the  less  expectation  we  might  prom- 
ise ourselves  from  them  ;  liut  whenever  we 
saw  a  vehicle  with  a  single  or  no  servant, 
wo  imagined  our  booty  sure,  and  were  sol* 
(lorn  deceived. 

"  Wo  o]>served  great  differences  intro^ 
ducod  by  time  and  circumstance  in  the  same 
person  ;  for  instance,  a  losing  gamester  ia 
sometimes  generous,  but  from  a  winner  you 
will  as  easily  obtain  his  soul  as  a  single 
groat.  A  lawyer  travelling  from  his  coun- 
try seat  to  his  clients  at  Rome,  and  a  phy- 
sician going  to  visit  a  patient,  were  always 
worth  asking  ;  but  the  same  were  on  their 
return  (according  to  our  cant  phrase)  un- 
touchable. 

'•The  most  general,  and  indeed  the  tru- 
est, maxim  among  us  was,  that  those  who 
possessed  the  least  were  always  the  readiest 
to  give.  The  chief  art  of  a  beggarman  is, 
therefore,  to  discern  the  rich  from  the  poor, 
which,  though  it  be  only  distinguishing 
substance  from  shadow,  is  by  no  means  at- 
tainable without  a  pretty  good  capacity  and 
a  vast  degree  of  attention  ;  for  these  are 
eternally  industrious  in  endeavoring  to  coun- 
terfeit each  other.  In  this  deceit  the  poor 
man  is  more  heartily  in  earnest  to  deceive 
you  than  the  rich,  who,  amidst  all  the  em- 
blems of  poverty  which  he  puts  on,  still 
permits  some  mark  of  his  wealth  to  strike 
the  eye.  Thus,  while  his  apparel  is  not 
worth  a  groat,  his  finger  wears  a  ring  of 
value,  or  his  pocket  a  gold  watch.  In  a 
word,  he  seems  rather  to  affect  poverty  of 
insult  than  impose  on  you.  Now  the  poor 
man,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  sincere  in  his 
desire  of  passing  for  rich  ;  but  the  eager- 
ness of  this  desire  hurries  him  to  overact 
his  part,  and  he  betrays  himself  as  one  who 
is  drunk  by  his  overacted  sobriety.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  being  attended  by  one  servant  well 
mounted,  he  will  have  two  ;  and,  not  beint/; 
able  to  purchase  or  maintain  a  second 
horse  of  value,  one  of  his  servants  at  least 
is  mounted  on  a  hired  rascal  lion.  He  is 
not  contented  to  go  plain  and  neat  in  his 
clothes ;  he  therefore  claps  on  some  tawdry 
ornament,  and  what  he  adds  to  the  fineness 
of  his  vestment  he  d((tracts  from  the  fine- 
ness of  his  linen.  Without  descending  into 
more  minute  particulars,  I  believe  I  may  as- 
sert it  as  an  axiom  of  indubitable  truth,  that 
whoever  shows  you  he  is  either  in  himself 
or  his  equipage  as  gaudy  as  he  enn,  con- 
vinces you  he  is  more  so  than  he  can  afford. 
Now,  whenever  a  man's  expenses  exceed  his 
income,  he  is  indifferent  in  the  degree ;  we 
had  therefore  nothing  more  to  do  with  such 
than  to  flatter  them  with  their  wealth  and 
splendor,  and  were  always  certain  of  success. 

•'There  is,  indeed,  one  kind  of  rich  man 
who   is   commonly    more  liberal,   namely, 
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where  riches  surprise  YJ/r^,,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  povuity  and  distress,  the  eon- 
sequence  of  which  is,  I  own,  sometimes 
excessive  avarice,  but  oftener  extreme  pro- 
digality. I  remember  one  of  these  Avho, 
biiving  received  a  pretty  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, gave  me,  when  I  begged  an  abolus, 
a  whole  talent,  on  which  his  friend  having 
reproved  him,  he  answered  with  an  oath, 
'  Why  not  ?•     Have  I  not  fifty  left  V 

"  The  life  of  a  beggar,  if  men  estimated 
things  by  their  real  essence,  and  not  by  their 
outward  false  appearance,  would  be,  per- 
haps, a  more  desirable  situation  than  any  of 
those  which  ambition  persuades  us,  with 
Buch  difficulty,  danger,  and.  often  villany, 
to  aspire  to.  The  wants  of  a  beggar  are 
commonly  as  chimerical  as  the  abundance 
of  a  nobleman  ;  for  besides  vanity,  which 
a  judicious  beggar  will  always  apply  to 
with  a  wonderful  efficacy,  there  are  in  rea- 
lity very  few  natures  so  hardened  as  not  to 
compassionate  poverty  and  distress  when 
the  predominancy  of  some  other  passion 
doth  not  prevent  them. 

"There  is  one  happiness  which  attends 
money  got  with  ease,  namely,  that  it  is  nev- 
er hoarded  :  otherwise,  as  we  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  growing  rich,  that  canker 
care  might  prey  upon  our  quiet,  as  it  doth 
on  others ;  but  our  money  stock  we  spend 
us  fiist  as  we  acquire  it;  usually  at  least, 
for  I  speak  not  without  exception  ;  thus  it 
gives  us  mirth  only,  and  no  trouble.  In- 
deed, the  luxury  of  our  lives  might  intro- 
duce diseases,  did  not  our  daily  exercise 
prevent  them.  This  gives  us  an  appetite 
and  relish  for  our  dainties,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  antidote  against  the  evil  effects 
which  sloth,  united  with  luxury,  induces  on 
the  habit  of  a  human  body.  Our  women 
we  enjoy  with  ecstasies  at  least  equal  to 
what  the  greatest  men  feel  in  their  embra- 
ces. I  can,  I  am  assured,  say  of  myself, 
that  no  mortal  could  reap  more  perfect  hap- 
piness from  the  tender  passion  than  my  for- 
tune had  decreed  me.  I  married  a  charm- 
ing young  woman  for  love  ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  beggar,  who, 
with  an  improvidence  too  often  seen,  spent 
H  very  large  income  which  he  procured  by 
his  profession,  so  that  he  was  able  to  give 
her  no  fortune  down ;  however,  at  his  death 
he  left  her  a  very  well  accustomed  begging- 
hut,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
where  travellers  could  not  immediately  es- 
cape from  us,  and  a  garden  adjoining,  being 
the  twenty-eight  part  of  an  acre,  well  plant- 
ed. She  made  the  best  of  wives,  bore  me 
nineteen  children,  and  never  failed,  unless 
on  hex  lying-in,  which  generally  lasted 
three  days,  to  get  my  supper  ready  against 
my  return  home  in  an  evening  ;  this  being 
my  favorite  meal,  and  at  which  I,  as  well 
ts  nay  whole  family,  greatly   enjoyed  our 


selves:  the  principal  subject  of  our  dirv 
course  being  generally  the  rioons  we  htvd 
that  day  obtained,  on  which  occasiomi, 
laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  donors  made  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  entertainment ; 
for,  whatever  might  be  their  motiv®  fw 
giving,  Ave  constantly  imputed  our  suj-oesa 
to  our  having  flattered  their  vanity,  or  CTO 
reached  their  understanding. 

"But  perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
this  character;  I  shall  conclude,  therefore, 
with  telling  you  that  after  a  life  of  102 
3^ears'  continuance,  during  all  which  I  had 
never  known  any  sickness  or  infirmity  but 
that  which  old  age  necessarily  induced,  I 
at  last,  without  the  least  pain,  wewtout  like 
tlie  snuff  of  a  candle. 

"Minos,  having  heard  my  history,  bid 
me  compute,  if  I  could,  how  many  lies  I 
had  told  in  my  life.  As  we  are  here,  by 
a  certain  fated  necessity,  obliged  to  confine 
ourselves  to  truth,  I  answered,  I  believed 
about  50,000,000.  Ke  then  replied,  with  a 
frown,  '  Can  such  a  wretch  conceive  any 
hopes  of  entering  Elysium  V  I  immediately 
turned  about,  and,  upon  the  whole,  was  re- 
joiced at  his  calling  me  back.'' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

JULIAN      PERFORMS      THE      PART      OF      A 
STATESMAN. 

"  It  was  now  my  fortune  to  be  born  of  & 
German  Princess  ;  but  a  man-midwife,  j>ull« 
ing  my  head  off  in  delivering  my  mother, 
put  a  speedy  end  to  my  princely  life. 

"  Spirits  who  end  their  lives  before  they 
arc  at  the  age  of  five  j-ears  are  immediately 
ordered  into  other  bodies ;  and  it  was  now 
my  fortune  to  perform  several  infancies  be- 
fore I  could  again  entitle  myself  to  an  ex- 
amination of  Minos. 

"At  length  I  was  destined  once  more  t-e 
play  a  considerable  part  on  the  stage.  > 
was  born  in  England,  m  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red  11.  IMy  father's  name  was  Ulnoth  :  he. 
was  earl  or  thane  of  Sussex.  I  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Goodwin,  and 
began  to  make  considerable  figure  in  the 
world  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harefoot,  whom 
I  procured  to  be  made  the  king  of  Wessex,  oi 
the  West  Saxons,  in  prejudice  to  Hardicanuto 
whose  mother  Emma  endeavored  afterwards 
to  set  another  of  her  sons  on  the  throne  ; 
but  I  circumvented  her,  and,  communicat- 
i.ng  her  design  to  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  acquainted  him  with  a  project  which  I 
had  formed  for  the  murder  of  these  two 
young  princes.  Emma  had  sent  for  thcM 
her  sons  from  Normandy,  with  the  king's 
leave,  whom  she  had  deceived  by  her  reli 
gious  behavior,  and  pretended  neglect  of  all 
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worldly  alfairs  ;  but  I  prevailed  vr'iih  Harold 
to  invite  these  priiiees  to  his  eourt,  and  put 
thera  to  death.  Tho  prudent  mother  sent 
only  Alfred,  retaining  Kdward  to  herself, 
tts  she  had  suspected  my  ill  designs,  and 
thought  I  shouUl  not  attempt  them  on  one 
of  her  sons,  while  she  secured  tho  other  ] 
but  she  was  deceived,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
Alfred  in  my  possession  than  1  caused  him 
to  be  conducted  to  Ely,  where  I  ordered  liis 
eyes  to  bo  put  out,  and  afterwards  to  bo 
confined  in  a  monastery. 

*  This  was  one  of  those  cruel  expedients 
which  great  men  satisfy  themselves  well  in 
executing,  by  concluding  them  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  service  of  their  prince,  who  is 
the  support  of  their  ambition. 

"  Edward,  the  other  son  of  Emma,  escap- 
ed again  to  Normandy ;  whence  after  the 
death  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute,  he  made 
no  scruple  of  applying  to  my  protection 
and  favor,  though  he  had  before  prose- 
cuted mo  with  all  the  vengeance  he  was 
able,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  :  but 
in  all  great  affairs  private  relation  must 
yield  to  public  interest.  Having  therefore 
concluded  very  advantageous  terms  for  my- 
self with  him,  I  made  no  scruple  of  patron- 
ising his  cause,  and  soon  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Nor  did  I  conceive  the  least  appre- 
hension from  his  resentment,  as  I  knew  my 
power  was  too  great  for  him  to  encounter. 

"Among  other  stipulated  conditions  one 
was  to  marry  my  daughter  Edith  a.  This 
Edward  consented  to  with  great  reluctance, 
and  I  had  afterwards  no  reason  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  it ;  for  it  raised  her,  who  had  been 
•my  {\ivorite  child,  to  such  an  opinion  of 
greatness,  that,  instead  of  paying  me  the 
usual  respect,  she  frequently  threw  in  my 
teeth  (as  often  at  least  as  1  gave  her  any 
admonition.)  that  she  was  now  a  queen, 
and  that  the  character  a,nd  title  of  father 
merged  in  that  of  subject.  This  behavior, 
however,  did  not  cure  me  of  affection  to- 
wards her,  nor  lessen  tho  uneasiness  which 
I  afterwards  bore  on  Edward's  dismissing 
her  from  his  bed. 

"  One  thing  which  principally  induced 
>Yie  to  labor  the  promotion  of  Edward  was 
the  simplicity  or  weakness  of  that  prince, 
under  whom  I  promised  myself  absolute  do- 
minion under  another  name.  ISor  did  this 
opinion  deceive  me  ;  for,  during  liis  whole 
reign,  my  administration  was  in  the  higiiest 
degree  despotic  :  I  had  everything  of  roy- 
alty but  the  outward  ensigns  ;  no  man  ever 
applying  for  a  place,  or  any  kind  of  prefer- 
ment, but  to  me  only.  A  circumstance 
which,  as  it  greatly  enriched  my  coffers,  so 
it  no  less  pampered  my  ambition,  and  satis- 
fied my  vanity  with  a  numerous  attendance  ;  \ 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  who 
u\\j  bowed  to  tho  king  prostrating  thera- 
selvea  befota  me. 


"  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  St.  Edward, 
as  some  have  called  hiu),  in  derision  I  .sup- 
pose, being  a  very  hilly  fellow,  liad  all  tho 
laulfs  incident,  and  almost  inseparaljlc;.  to 
fools.  lie  married  my  daughter  Editlia 
IVom  his  f(;ar  of  disobliging  me,  and  after- 
wards out  of  hatred  to  me,  refu.scd  even 
to  consummate  his  marriage,  though  sho 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  v/omen  of  her 
age.  Ho  was  likewise  guilty  of  the  basest 
ingratitude  to  liis  mother  (a  vice  to  which 
fools  are  chiefly,  if  not  only,  liable  ;)  and,  in 
return  for  her  endeavors  to  procure  him  a 
throne  in  his  youth,  confined  her  in  a  loath- 
some pri.son  in  her  old  ago.  This,  it  is  true,  he 
did  by  my  advice  ;  but  as  to  her  walking  over 
nine  plouglKshares  red-hot.  and  giving  nine 
manor.s,  when  she  had  notone  in  her  possoss- 
ision,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  veracity  in  it 

"  The  first  great  perplexity  I  fell  in'to  waa 
on  tho  account  of  my  son  .Swane,  who  had 
deflowered  the  abbess  of  Leon,  since  called 
Leominster,  in  Herefordshire.  After  this 
fact  he  retired  into  Denmark,  whence  he 
sent  to  me  to  obtain  his  pardon.  The  king 
at  first  refused  it,  being  moved  thereto,  as  f 
afterwards  found,  by  some  churchmen,  par- 
ticularly by  one  of  his  chaplains,  whom  ! 
had  prevented  from  obtaining  a  bishopric. 
Upon  this  my  son  Swane  invaded  the  coasts 
with  several  ships,  and  committed  many 
outrageous  cruelties ;  which,  indeed,  did 
his  business,  as  they  served  me  to  apply  to 
the  fear  of  this  king,  which  I  had  Ion;;' 
since  discovered  to  be  his  predominant  pas- 
sion. And  at  last,  he  who  had  refused 
pardon  to  his  first  offence  submitted  to  give 
it  him  after  he  had  committed  many  other 
more  monstrous  crimes;  by  which  his  p.ar- 
don  lost  all  grace  to  the  offended,  and  re- 
ceived double  censure  from  all  others. 

'•The  king  was  greatly  inclined  to  the 
Normans,  had  created  a  Norman  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  and  had  heaped  extraor- 
dinary favors  on  him.  I  had  no  other  ob- 
jection to  this  man  than  that  he  rose  without 
my  "assistance ;  a  cause  of  dislike  which,  in 
the  reign  of  great  and  powerful  favorites, 
hath  often  proved  fatal  to  the  persons  who 
have  given  it,  as  the  persons  thus  raised  in- 
spire us  constantly  with  jealousies  and  ap- 
prehensions. For  when  we  promote  any 
one  ourselves  we  take  effective  care  to  pre- 
serve such  an  ascendant  over  him  that  we 
can  at  any  time  reduce  him  to  his  forme/ 
degree,  should  he  dare  to  act  in  opposition 
to  our  wills;  for  which  reason  we  never  suf- 
fer any  to  come  near  the  prince  but  such  aa 
we  are  assured  it  is  impossible  should  be 
capable  of  enijnging  or  improving  his  affec- 
tion :  no  prime  minister,  as  I  apprehend, 
esteeming  himself  to  be  safe  while  any  othe? 
shares  the  ear  of  his  prince,  of  whom  we 
are  as  jealous  as  tho  fondest  husband  can 
be  of  his  wife.     Whoever,    therefore,   Cid 
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approach  by  any  other  clianncl  than  tliat 
of  ourselves,  is,  in  our  opinion  a  declared 
enemy,  and  one  whom  the  first  principles  of 
policy  oblige  us  to  demolish  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  For  the  affection  of  kings  is 
as  precarious  as  that  of  women,  and  the 
only  way  to  secure  either  to  ourselves  is  to 
keep  all  others  from  them. 

"  But  the  archbishop  did  not  let  matters 
rest  on  suspicion.  He  soon  gave  open  proofs 
of  his  interest  with  the  Confessor  in  procur- 
ing an.  office  of  some  importance  for  one 
Holla,  a  Roman  of  mean  extraction  and  very 
despicable  parts.  When  I  represented  to 
the  king  the  indecency  of  conferring  such 
an  honor  on  such  a  fellow,  he  answered  me 
that  'he  was  the  archbishop's  relation. 
'  Then,  sir,'  replied  I,  '  he  was  related  to 
your  enemy.'  Nothing  more  passed  at  that 
time;  but  I  soon  perceived,  by  the  arch- 
bishop's behavior,  that  the  king  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  our  private  discourse  ;^  a 
sufficient  assurance  of  his  confidence  in  him 
and  neglect  of  me. 

'•  The  favor  of  princes,  when  once  lost,  is 
Toicoverable  only  by  the  gaining  a  situation 
which  may  make  you  terrible  to  them.  As 
1  had  no  doubt  of  having  lost  ^11  credit 
with  this  king,  which  indeed  had  been  ori- 
ginally founded  and  constantly  supported 
by  his  fear,  so  I  took  the  method  of  terror 
to  regain  it. 

"The  earl  of  Boulogne  coming  over  to 
visit  the  king  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  out  into  open  opposition  ;  for,  as 
the  earl  was  on  his  return  to  France,  one  of 
his  servants,  who  was  sent  before  to  procure 
lodgings  at  Dover,  and  insisted  on  having 
them  in  the  house  of  a  private  man  in  spite 
of  the  owner's  teeth,  was,  in  a  fray  which 
ensued,  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  earl  him- 
self, arriving  there  soon  after,  very  narrow- 
ly escaped  with  his  life.  The  earl,  enraged 
at  this  affront,  returned  to  the  king  at  Glou- 
cester with  loud  complaints  and  demands  of 
satisfaction.  Edward  consented  to  his  de- 
mands, and  ordered  me  to  chastise  the  riot- 
ers, who  were  under  my  government  as  earl 
of  Kent ;  but  instend  of  obeying  these  or- 
ders, I  answered,  with  some  warmth,  that 
the  English  were  not  used  to  punish  people 
unheard,  nor  ought  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  he  violated  ;  that  the  accused  should 
be  first  summoned — if  guilty,  should  make 
satisfaction  both  with  body  and  estate,  but, 
if  innocent,  should  be  discharged.  Adding, 
with  great  ferocity,  that  as  earl  of  Kent  it 
was  my  duty  to  protect  those  under  my 
government  against  the  insults  of  foreigners. 
"  This  accident  was  extremely  lucky,  as 
it  gave  my  quarrel  with  the  king  a  popular 
color,  and  so  ingratiated  me  with  the  peo- 

fle,  that  when  I  set  up  my  standard,  which 
Boon  did,  they  readily  and  cheerfully  list- 
ed under  my  banners  and   embraced  my 


cause,  which  I  persuaded  them  was  thcil 
own  ;  for  that  it  was  to  protect  them  againfit 
foreigners  that  1  had  drawn  my  sword.  The 
word  foreigners  with  an  Englishman  hath  u 
kind  of  magical  efl'cct,  they  having  the  ut- 
most hatred  and  aversion  to  them,  arising 
fn;m  the  cruelties  they  suffered  from  the 
Danes  and  some  other  foreign  nations.  No 
wonder  therefore  they  espoused  my  cause 
in  a  quarrel  which  had  such  a  beginning. 

''  But.  what  may  be  somewhat  more  re- 
m.arkable  is,  that  when  I  afterwards  returned 
to  England  from  banishment,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  Flemish,  who  were 
preparing  to  plunder  the  city  of  London.  I 
still  persisted  that  I  was  come  to  defend  the 
English  from  the  danger  of  foreigners,  and 
gained  their  credit.  Indeed,  there  is  no  lie 
so  gross  but  it  may  be  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple by  those  whom  they  esteem  their  patrona 
and  defenders, 

"The  king  saved  this  city  by  being  re- 
conciled to  me,  and  taking  again  my  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  put  away  from  him ;  and 
thus,  having  frightened  the  king  into  what 
concessions  I  thought  proper,  1  dismissed 
my  army  and  fleet,  with  which  I  intended, 
could  I  not  have  succeeded  otherwise,  to 
have  sacked  the  city  of  London  and  ravaged 
the  whole  country. 

"I  was  no  sooner  re-established  in  the 
king's  favor,  or,  W'hat  was  as  well  for  me, 
the  appearance  of  it.  than  I  fell  violently 
on  the  archbishop.  He  had  of  himself  re- 
tired to  his  monastery  in  Normandy ;  but 
that  did  not  content  me  :  I  had  him  formally 
banished,  the  see  declared  vacant,  and  then 
filled  up  by  another. 

'•  I  enjoyed  my  grandeur  a  very  short 
time  after  my  restoration  to  it ;  for  the  king, 
hating  and  fearing  me  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree, and  finding  no  means  of  openly  de- 
stroying me,  at  last  effected  his  purpose  by 
poison,  and  then  spread  abroad  a  ridiculous 
story  of  my  wishing  the  next  morsel  might 
choke  me  if  I  had  had  any  hand  in  the 
death  of  Alfred  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the 
next  morsel,  by  a  divine  judgment,  stuck  in 
my  throat  and  performed  that  office. 

"This  of  a  statesman  was  one  of  my 
worst  stages  in  the  other  world.  It  is  a 
post  subjected  daily  to  the  greatest  danger 
and  inquietude,  and  attended  with  less  plea- 
sure and  less  ease.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  pill 
which,  was  it  not  gilded  over  by  ambition, 
would  appear  nauseous  and  detestable  in 
the  eye  of  every  one  ;  and  perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  ISlinos  so  greatly  compas- 
sionates the  case  of  those  who  swallow  it; 
for  that  just  judge  told  me  he  always  ac- 
quitted a  prime  minister  who  could  produce 
one  single  good  action  in  his  whole  life,  let 
him  have  committed  ever  so  many  crimes. 
Indeed,  I  understood  him  a  little  too  largely 
and  was  stepping  towards  the  gate  ;  but  ha 
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pulle-J  me  by  tho  slccvo,  and,  tellln;:;  ino  no 
prime  Uiinistcr  evor  cntored  tlioro,  bid  mi) 
go  hack  ii;!;ain  ;  sayin;^,  lie  th()u;;lit  I  liad 
eufficiont  rt'ason  to  rojouui  in  my  escaping 
tlio  bottomlojfs  pit,  whioh  lialf  my  crimu.s 
committed  in  any  other  capacity  would  liavo 
entitled  me  to. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Julian's  adventures  in  the  post  of  a 

SOLDIER. 

"  I  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  My 
mother's  name  was  Matilda ;  as  for  my 
father,  I  am  not  so  certain ;  for  tlie  good 
woman  on  her  death-bed  assured  me  she 
herself  could  bring  her  guess  to  no  greater 
certainty  than  to  five  of  duke  William's 
captains.  When  I  was  no  more  than  thir- 
teen (being  indeed  a  surprising  stout  boy 
of  my  age)  [  enlisted  into  the  army  of  duke 
William,  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  landed  with 
hira  at  Pemesoy  or  Pemsey  in  Sussex,  and 
was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Hastings. 

"  At  the  first  onset  it  was  impossible 
to  describe  my  consternation,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  fall  of  two  sol(>lers  who 
stood  by  me  ;  but  this  soon  abated,  and  by 
degrees,  as  my  blood  grew  warm,  1  thought 
no  more  of  my  own  safety,  but  fell  on  the 
enemy  with  great  fury,  and  did  a  good  deal 
»f  execution ;  till  unhappily  I  received  a 
wound  in  my  thigh,  which  rendered  me 
unable  to  stand  any  longer,  so  that  I  now 
lay  among  the  dead,  and  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  trampled  to 
death,  as  well  by  my  fellow-soldiers  as  by 
the  enemy.  However,  I  had  the  fortune  to 
escape  it,  and  continued  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day  and  the  night  following  on  the 
ground. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  duke  sending  out 
parties  to  bring  off  the  wounded,  I  was 
found  almost  expiring  with  loss  of  blood ; 
notwithstanding  which,  as  immediate  care 
was  taken  to  dress  my  wounds,  youth  and  a 
robust  constitution  stood  my  friends,  and  I 
recovered  after  a  long  and  tedious  indispo- 
sition, and  was  again  able  to  use  my  limbs 
and  do  my  duty. 

"  As  soon  as  Dover  was  taken  I  was  con- 
veyed thither  with  all  the  rest  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Here  I  recovered  of  my 
wound ;  but  fell  afterwards  into  a  violent 
flux,  which,  when  it  departed,  left  me  so 
weak  that  it  was  long  before  I  could  regain 
my  strength.  And  what  most  afiiicted  me 
was,  that  during  my  whole  illness,  when  I 
languished  under  want  as  well  as  sickness, 
I  had  daily  the  mortification  to  see  and  hear 
fche  riots  and  excess  of  my  fellow-soldiers, 


wlio    had   happily   escaped   safe  from   thp 
battle. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  well  than  I  was  ordered 
into  garrison  at  Dover-castle.  'J'ho  officera 
here  far<;d  vory  indilfijrently,  but  tho  pri- 
vate mi!n  mucli  worse.  We  had  groat 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and,  wliat  was  yet 
more  intolerable,  were  so  closely  confined 
for  want  of  room  (four  of  us  Ijoing  obliged 
to  lie  on  tho  same  bundle  of  straw,)  that 
many  died,  and  most  sickened. 

''Here  1  had  remained  about  four  months, 
when  one  night  we  were  alarmed  with  tho 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had 
come  over  privily  from  Franco,  and  endea- 
vored to  surprise  the  castle.  The  design 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  the  garrison  making 
a  brisk  rally,  most  of  his  men  were  tumbled 
down  the  precipice,  and  ho  returned  with  a 
very  few  back  to  France.  In  this  action, 
however,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  come  off 
with  a  broken  arm ;  it  was  so  shattered, 
that,  besides  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  mis- 
ery which  I  endured  in  my  cure,  I  was  dis- 
abled for  upwards  of  three  months. 

"  Soon  after  my  recovery  I  had  contracted 
an  amour  with  a  young  woman  whose  pa- 
rents lived  near  the  garrison,  and  were  in 
much  better  circumstances  than  I  had  rea- 
son to  expect  should  give  their  consent  to 
the  match.  However,  as  she  was  extremely 
fond  of  me  (as  I  was  indeed  distractedly 
enamoured  of  her,)  they  were  prevailed 
on  to  comply  with  her  desires,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  our  marriage. 

"  On  the  evening  preceding,  while  I  was 
exulting  with  the  eager  expectation  of  the 
happiness  I  was  the  next  day  to  enjoy,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  early  in  the  morning 
towards  Windsor,  where  a  large  army  was 
to  be  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  the  king 
intended  to  march  into  the  west.  Any  per- 
son who  hath  ever  been  in  love  may  easily 
imagine  what  I  felt  in  my  mind  on  receiving 
those  orders;  and  what  still  heightened  my 
torments  was,  that  the  commanding  officer 
would  not  permit  any  one  to  go  out  of  the 
garrison  that  evening ;  so  that  I  had  not 
even  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of  my 
beloved. 

"  The  morning  came  which  was  to  have 
put  me  in  the  possession  of  my  wishes  :  but 
alas!  the  scene  was  now  changed,  and  all 
the  hopes  which  I  had  raised  were  now  so 
many  ghosts  to  haunt,  and  furies  to  torment 
me. 

"It  was  now  the  midst  of  winter,  and 
very  severe  weather  for  the  season ;  when 
we  were  obliged  to  make  very  long  and 
fatiguing  marches,  in  which  we  suffered  all 
the  inconveniences  of  cold  and  hunger. 
The  night  in  which  I  expected  to  riot  in 
the  arms  of  my  beloved  mistress  I  wai 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  lodging  on  tfe« 
ground,  exposed  to  the  inclemenoiea  </  « 
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firost;  nor  could  I  obtain  the  least  comfort 
of  sleep,  which  shunned  me  as  its  enemy. 
In  short,  the  horrors  of  that  nij:;ht  are  not 
to  be  described,  or  perhaps  imagined.  They 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  soul,  that  1 
was  forced  to  bo  dipped  three  times  in  the 
river  Lethe  to  prevent  my  remembering  it 
in  the  characters  which  I  afterwards  per- 
formed in  the  flesh. 

Hero  I  interrupted  Julian  for  the  first 
time,  find  told  him  no  such  dipping  had 
happened  to  me  in  my  voyage  from  one 
world  to  the  other :  but  he  satisfied  me  by 
tsaying  '•  this  only  happened  to  those  spirits 
which  returned  into  the  flesh,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  reminiscence  which  Plato 
mentions,  and  which  would  otherwise  cause 
great  confusion  in  the  other  world." 

He  then  proceeded  as  follows :  "  We  con- 
tinued a  very  laborious  march  to  Exeter, 
which  we  were  ordered  to  besiege.  The 
town  soon  surrendered,  and  his  majesty 
huilt  a  castle  there,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  his  Normans,  and  unhappily  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  number. 

"  Here  we  were  confined  closer  than  I  had 
been  at  Dover;  for,  as  the  citizens  were  ex- 
tremely disaffected,  we  were  never  suffered 
to  go  without  the  walls  of  the  castle  ;  nor 
indeed  could  we,  unless  in  large  bodies, 
without  the  utmost  danger.  We  were  like- 
wise kept  to  continual  duty,  nor  could  any 
Bolicitations  prevail  with  the  commanding 
officer  to  give  me  a  month's  absence  to  visit 
my  love,  from  whom  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  in  all  my  long  absence. 

"  However,  in  the  spring,  the  people  being 
more  quiet,  and  another  officer  of  a  gentler 
temper  succeeding  to  the  principal  connnand, 
I  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Dover  ;  but  alas ! 
what  comfort  did  my  long  journey  bring 
me  1  I  found  the  parents  of  my  darling  in 
the  utmost  misery  at  her  loss;  for  she  had 
died  a])out  a  week  before  my  arrival,  of  a 
consumption,  which  they  imputed  to  her 
pining  at  my  sudden  departure. 

"  1  now  fell  into  the  most  violent  and 
almost  raving  fit  of  despair.  I  cursed  my- 
Bclf,  the  king,  and  the  whole  world,  which 
no  longer  seemed  to  have  any  delight  for 
me.  I  threw  myself  on  the  grave  of  my 
deceased  love,  and  lay  there  without  any 
kind  of  sustenance  for  two  whole  days.  At 
last  hunger,  together  with  the  persuasions 
of  some  people  who  took  pity  on  me,  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  quit  that  situation,  and 
refresh  myself  with  food.  They  then  per- 
suaded me  to  return  to  my  post,  and  aban- 
don a  place  where  almost  every  object  I  saw 
recalled  ideas  to  my  mind  which,  as  they 
said,  I  should  endeavor  with  my  utmost 
force  to  expel  from  it.  This  advice  at  length 
succeeded;  the  rather,  as  the  father  and 
mother  of  my  beloved  refused  to  see  me, 
looking  on  me  as  the  innocent  but  certain 
teai&Q  of  the  death  of  their  only  child. 


"  The  loss  of  one  we  tenderly  love,  »«  '^ 
is  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  biting  evi)< 
which  attend  human  life,  so  it  wants  thn 
lenitive  which  palliates  and  softens  everj 
other  calamity;  1  mean  that  great  reliever, 
hope.  No  man  can  be  so  totally  undone, 
but  that  lie  may  still  cherish  expectation 
but  this  deprives  us  of  all  such  comfort,  noi 
can  anything  but  time  alone  lessen  it.  This 
however,  in  most  minds,  is  sure  to  work  a 
slow  but  eficctual  remedy ;  so  did  it  in  mine , 
for  within  a  twelvemonth  I  was  entirely  re- 
conciled to  my  fortune,  and  soon  after  abso- 
lutely forgot  the  object  of  a  passion  from 
which  I  had  promised  myself  such  extreme 
happiness,  and  in  the  disappoinrment  of 
which  I  had  experienced  such  iuconoeivabie 
misery. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  month  I  re- 
turned to  my  garrison  at  Exeter ;  where  I 
was  no  sooner  arrived  than  I  was  ordered 
to  march  into  the  north,  to  opnose  a  force 
there  levied  by  the  earls  of  Chester  and 
Northumberland.  W^e  came  to  York,  where 
his  majesty  pardoned  the  heads  of  the 
rebels,  and  very  severely  punished  some  who 
were  less  guilty.  It  was  particularly  my 
l'»t  to  be  ordered  to  seize  a  poor  man  who 
had  never  been  out  of  his  house,  and  con- 
vey him  to  prison.  I  detested  this  bar- 
barity, yet  was  obliged  to  execute  it ;  nay, 
though  no  reward  would  have  bribed  me  in 
a  private  capacity  to  have  acted  such  a  part, 
yet  so  much  sanctity  is  there  in  the  com- 
mands of  a  monarch  or  general  to  a  soldier, 
that  I  performed  it  without  reluctance,  nor 
had  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  family  anj 
prevalence  with  me. 

"  But  this,  which  was  a  very  small  piece 
of  mischief  in  comparison  with  many  of 
my  barbarities  afterwards,  was  however  the 
only  one  which  ever  gave  me  any  uneasi- 
ness ;  for  when  the  king  led  us  afterwards 
into  Northumberland  to  revenge  those  peo- 
ple's having  joined  with  Osborne  the  Dane 
in  his  invasion,  and  orders  were  given  us  to 
commit  what  ravages  we  could,  I  was  for- 
ward in  fulfilling  them,  and,  among  some 
lesser  cruelties  (I  remember  it  yet  with  sor- 
row,) I  ravished  a  woman,  murdered  a  little 
infant  playing  in  her  lap,  and  then  burnt 
her  house.  In  short,  for  i  have  no  pleasure 
in  this  part  of  my  relation,  I  had  my  share 
in  all  the  cruelties  exercised  on  those  poor 
wretches ;  which  were  so  grievous,  that  for 
sixty  miles  together,  between  York  and 
Durham,  not  a  single  house,  church,  or  any 
other  public  or  private  edifice,  was  iefi 
standing. 

"  We  had  pretty  well  devoured  the  coun- 
try, when  we  were  ordered  to  march  to  tha 
Isle  of  Ely,  to  oppose  Hereward,  a  bold  and 
stout  soldier,  who  had  under  him  a  very 
large  body  of  rebels,  who  had  the  impu- 
dence to  rise  against  their  king  and  con 
queror  (I  talk  now  in  the  same  style  1  did 
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then  I  in  (lefonco  of  their  liberties,  an  they 
callc*i  tht'ni.  Those  were  8)on  suhJnOw  ; 
but  vd  1  happened  (more  to  my  j!;h>ry  than 
my  oomfort)  to  be  posted  in  tluit  part 
throui  li  which  Hercward  cut  his  way,  1  re- 
ceived a  dreadful  cut  on  the  forehead,  a 
t-econd  t  n  the  shoukh}r,  and  was  run  tlirough 
the  body  with  a  pike. 

"I  languished  a  long  time  with  these 
wounds,  which  made  me  incapable  of  at- 
tendini!"  ilie  kin<r  into  Scotland.  However, 
I  was  able  to  go  over  with  him  afterwards 
into  Normandy,  in  his  expedition  against 
Philip,  who  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
the  troubles  in  England  to  invade  that  pro- 
vince, 'i'hose  few  Normans  who  had  .sur- 
vived their  wounds,  and  had  remained  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  were  all  of  our  nation  who 
went,  the  rest  of  his  army  being  all  com- 
posed of  English.  In  a  skirmish  near  the 
town  of  Mans  my  leg  was  broke  and  so 
shattered  that  it  was  forced  to  bo  cut  off. 

"  I  was  now  disabled  from  serving  longer 
in  the  army;  and  accordingly,  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  1  retired  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  where,  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  frequent  bad  health  from  the 
many  wounds  I  had  received,  I  dragged  on 
a  miserable  life  to  the  age  of  sixty-three  ; 
my  only  pleasure  being  to  recount  the  feats 
of  my  youth,  in  which  narratives  I  gene- 
rally exceeded  the  truth. 

''  It  would  be  tedious  and  unpleasant  to 
recount  to  you  the  several  miseries  I  suffer- 
ed after  my  return  to  Caen  ;  let  it  suffice, 
they  were  so  terrible  that  they  induced 
Minos  to  compensate  me,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  barbarities  I  had  been  guilty  of  in 
Northumberland,  to  suffer  me  to  go  once 
more  back  to  earth." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WHAT    HAPPENED  TO    JULIAN    IN  THE    PERSON 
OF    A    TAILOR. 

"  Fortune  now  stationed  me  in  a  cha- 
racter which  the  ingratitude  of  mankind 
hath  put  them  on  ridiculing,  though  they 
owe  to  it  not  only  a  relief  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  cold,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  exposed,  but  likewise  a  considerable 
satisfaction  of  their  vanity.  The  character 
I  mean  was  that  of  a  tailor;  which,  if  we 
consider  it  with  due  attention,  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  in  it  great  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. For,  in  reality,  who  constitutes  the 
different  degrees  between  men  but  the  tai- 
lor 1  the  prince  indeed  gives  the  title,  but 
it  is  the  tailor  who  makes  the  man.  To 
his  labors  are  owing  the  respect  of  crowds, 
and  the  awe  which  great  men  inspire  into 
their  beholders,  though  these  arc  too  often 


xuijustly  attributed  to  other  motives.  Last- 
ly, the  admiration  of  the  fair  is  most  com- 
mordy  to  bo  placed  to  his  account. 

"  I  was  just  set  up  in  my  trade  wlien  I 
made  tiiree  suits  of  line  cloihes  for  king  Mc- 
phen's  coronation.  I  question  whether  the 
person  who  wears  the  rich  coat  hatii  .--o 
much  pleasure  and  vanity  in  being  admired 
in  it  as  we  tailors  have  from  that  admira- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  a  phil(js(,pher  would  t^nj 
he  was  not  so  well  entitled  to  it.  1  bu.stled 
on  the  day  of  the  cerenumy  through  the 
crowd,  and  it  was  with  incredible  delight 
I  heard  several  say,  as  my  clothes  walked 
by,  '  Bless  me,  was  ever  anything  so  fire  as 
the  earl  of  Devonshire?  Sure  he  and  tir 
Hugh  Bigot  are  the  two  best  dressed  rncn  I 
ever  saw.'  Now  both  tho.se  suits  were  of 
my  making. 

"  There  would  indeed  be  infinite  pleasure 
in  working  for  the  courtiers,  as  they  are 
generally  genteel  men,  and  show  ones* 
clothes  to  the  best  advantage,  was  it  not  for 
one  small  discouragement ;  this  i.s,  that 
they  never  pay.  I  solemnly  protest,  though 
I  lost  almost  as  much  Ijy  the  court  in  niy 
life  as  I  got  by  the  city,  I  never  carried  a 
suit  into  the  latter  with  half  the  satisfaciicn 
which  I  have  done  to  the  farmer)  thougli 
from  that  I  was  certain  of  ready  money 
and  from  this  almost  as  certain  of  no  money 
at  all. 

"  Courtiers  may,  however,  l)e  divided  into 
two  sorts,  very  essentially  different  from 
each  other ;  into  those  who  never  intend  lo 
pay  fo7  their  elothcs  :  and  those  who  do  in- 
tend to  pay  for  them,  but  never  happen  to 
be  able.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  many  of 
those  young  gentlemen  whom  we  equip  fur 
the  army,  and  who  are,  unhappily  fur  us, 
cut  off  before  they  arrive  at  preferment. 
This  is  the  reason  that  tailors,  in  time  of 
war,  are  mistaken  for  politicians  by  iheir 
inquisitivencss  into  the  event  of  battle.=!.  one 
campaign  very  often  proving  the  ruin  of 
half  a  dozen  of  us.  I  am  sure  I  had  fre- 
quent reason  to  cur.«o  that  f\tal  lattk;  of 
Cardigan,  where  the  Welsh  defeated  some 
of  king  Stephen's  best  troops,  and  where 
many  a  good  suit  of  niine,  unpaid  for,  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"The  gentlemen  of  tliis  honorable  calling 
have  fared  much  better  in  later  ages  than 
when  I  was  of  it ;  for  now  it  seems  the  fa- 
shion is,  when  they  apprehend  their  custo- 
mer is  not  in  the  best  circumstances,  if  they 
are  not  paid  as  soon  as  they  carry  homo  the 
suit,  they  charge  him  in  their  book  as  much 
again  as  it  is  worth  and  then  send  a  gentle- 
man with  a  small  scrip  of  parchment  to 
demand  the  money,  If  this  be  not  imme- 
diately paid  the  gentleman  takes  the  bean 
with  him  to  his  house,  where  he  locks  him 
up  till  the  tailor  is  contented;  but  in  my 
time  these  scrips  of  parchment  were  not  in 
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nse  :  and  if  the  beau  disliked  paying  for  his 
cloth CS;  as  very  often  hnppcned,  we  had  no 
method  of  compelling  him. 

"  In  several  of  the  characters  which  I  have 
related  to  you,  I  apprehend  1  have  sometimes 
forgot  myself,  and  considered  myself  as  real- 
ly interested  as  I  was  when  I  personated  them 
on  earth.  1  have  just  nowcaught  myself  in  the 
fact ;  for  I  have  complained  to  you  as  bitterly 
of  my  customers  as  I  formerly  used  to  do 
when  I  was  the  tailor  :  but  in  reality,  though 
there  were  some  few  persons  of  very  great 
quality,  and  some  others,   who  never  paid 
their  debts,  yet  those  were  but  a  few,  and  I 
had  a  method  of  repairing  this  loss.     My 
customers    I   divided    under   three   heads ; 
those   who   paid   ready   money,  those  who 
paid  slow,  and  those  who  never  paid  at  all. 
The  first   of  these   I  considered  apart   by 
themselves,  as  persons  by  whom  T  got  a  cer- 
tain but  small  profit.     The  two  last  I  lump- 
ed together,  making  those  who  paid  slow 
contribute  to  repair  my  losses  by  those  who 
did  not  pay  at  all.      Thus,  upon  the  whole, 
I  was  a  very  inconsiderable  loser,  and  might 
have  left  a  fortune  to  my  family,  had  1  not 
launched  forth  into  expenses  which  swal- 
lowed up  all  my  gains.     I  had  a  wife  and 
two  children.     These  indeed  I  kept  frugally 
enough,  for  I  half  starved  them  ;  but  1  kept 
a  mistress  in  a  finer  way,  for  whom  I  had  a 
«ountry-house,   pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Thames,  elegantly  fitted  up  and  neatly  fur- 
nished.   This  woman  might  very  properly 
be  called  my  mistress,  for  she  was  most  ab- 
solutely so  ;  and,  though  her  tenure  was  no 
higher  than  by  my  will,  she  domineered  as 
tyrannically  as  if  my  chains  had  been  rivit- 
ed  in  the  strongest  manner.     To  all  this  1 
ftubmitted,  not  through  any  adoration  of  her 
beauty,  which  was  indeed   but  indifierent. 
Her  charms  consisted  in  little  wantonness- 
es,  which  she  knew  admirably  well  to^  use 
in  hours  of  dalliance,  and  which,  T  believe, 
are  of  all  things  the  most  delightful  to  a 
lover. 

'•  She  was  so  profusely  extravagant,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  she  had  an  actual  intent  to 
ruin  me.  This  I  am  sure  of,  if  such  had 
l>een  her  real  intention,  she  could  have  tak- 
en no  properer  way  to  accomplish  it ;  nay, 
I  myself  might  appear  to  have  had  the  same 
view;  for  besides  this  extravagant  mistress 
and  my  country-house,  I  kept  likewise  a 
brace  of  hunters,  rather  for  that  it  was 
fashionable  so  to  do  than  for  any  great  de- 
light I  took  in  the  sport,  which  1  very  little 
attended ;  not  for  want  of  leisure,  for  few 
nobleman  had  so  much.  All  the  work  I  ever 
did  was  taking  measure,  and  that  only  of 
my  greatest  and  best  customers.  I  scarce 
over  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  in  my  life,  nor  was 
indeed  much  more  able  to  fashion  a  coat  than 
any  gentleman  in  the  kingdom.  This  made 
SI  skillful  servant  too  necessary  to  me.     He 


knew  I  must  submit  to  any  terms  with,  oi 
any  treatment  from  him.  He  knew  it  wai 
easier  for  him  to  find  another  such  a  tailor 
as  me  than  for  me  to  procure  such  another 
workman  as  him  :  for  this  reason  he  exert- 
ed the  most  notorious  and  cruel  tyranny, 
seldom  giving  me  a  civil  word  ;  nor  could 
the  utmost  condescension  on  my  side,  though 
attended  with  continual  presents  and  re- 
wards, and  raising  his  wages,  content  or 
please  him.  In  a  word,  he  was  as  absolutely 
fny  master  as  was  ever  an  ambitious,  indun- 
trious  prime  minister  over  an  indolent  and 
voluptuous  king.  All  my  other  journeymen 
paid  more  repect  to  him  than  to  me;  for 
they  considered  my  favor  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  obtaining  his. 

"  These  were  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences while  I  acted  thi.<  part.  Minos  hesi- 
tated a  few  moments,  and  then  bid  me  get 
back  again,  without  assigning  any  reason." 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    LIFE    OF    ALDERMAN    JULIAN. 

"  I  NOW  revisited  England,  and  was  bora 
at  London.  My  father  was  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  city.  He  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  I  was  the  eldest.  He  had 
great  success  in  trade,  and  grew  extremely 
rich,  but  the  largeness  of  his  family  render- 
ed  it  impossible  to  leave  me  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  live  w^ell  on  independent  of  busi- 
ness. I  was  accordingly  brought  up  to 
be  a  fishmonger,  in  which  capacity  1  my- 
self afterwards  acquired  very  considerable 
wealth. 

"  The  same  disposition  of  mind  which  in 
princes  is  called  ambition  is  in  subjects 
named  faction.  To  this  temper  I  was  great- 
ly addicted  from  my  youth.  I  was,  while  a 
boy,  a  great  partizan  of  prince  John's 
against  his  brother  Richard,  during  the  lat- 
ter's  absence  in  the  holy  war  and  in  his 
captivity.  I  was  no  more  than  one-and- 
twenty  when  I  first  began  to  make  political 
speeches  in  public  and  to  endeavor  to  fo- 
ment disquietude  and  discontent  in  the  city. 
As  I  was  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office, 
by  a  great  fluency  of  words,  an  harmonious 
accent,  a  graceful  delivery,  and  above  all 
an  invincible  assurance,  I  had  soon  acquired 
some  reputation  among  the  younger  citizens, 
and  some  of  the  weaker  and  more  inconsi- 
derate of  a  riper  age.  This,  co-operating 
with  my  own  natural  vanity,  made  me  ex- 
travagantly proud  and  supercilious.  I  soon 
began  to  esteem  myself  a  man  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  to  overlook  persons  every  way 
my  superiors. 

"  The  famous  Robin  Hood,  and  his  com- 
panion Little  John,  at   this  time  made  s 
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font<idoral)lo  fij^ure  in  Yorkshiro.  I  took 
upon  me  to  write  a  letter  to  tlu;  ioriner,  in 
tlic  name  of  tlio  city,  invitin;:;  liiin  to  conu* 
to  London,  where  1  assured  Jiini  ot"  a  very 
good  reet>{iti()n,  Mgnifyiiig  to  hint  my  own 
^reat  wei^lit  and  con.s(>((uence,  and  how 
much  I  had  disposed  the  citizens  in  his 
t'aTttr.  \Vhether  ho  received  this  letter  or 
no  I  am  not  certain  ;  hut  he  never  gave  me 
aby  answer  to  it. 

"  A  little  afterwards  one  William  Fitz- 
Osborn,  or  as  he  was  nicknamed,  William 
Long-Beard,  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
city.  He  was  a  bold  and  an  impudent  fel- 
low, and  had  raised  himself  to  great  popu- 
larity with  the  rabble,  by  pretending  to 
espouse  their  cause  against  the  rich.  1  took 
this  man's  part  and  made  a  public  oration 
in  his  favor,  setting  him  forth  as  a  patriot, 
and  one  who  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  ;  fcir  which  service  he  did  not  receive 
me  Avith  the  ai-knowlcdgments  I  expected. 
However,  as  I  thought  I  should  easily  gain 
the  ascendant  over  this  fellow,  I  continued 
still  tirm  on  his  side,  till  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  an  armed  force,  put  an 
end  to  his  progress :  for  he  was  seized  in 
Bow-church,  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  with  nine  of  his  accomplices  hanged 
in  chains. 

'' I  escaped  narrowly  myself;  for  I  was 
seized  in  the  same  church  with  the  rest, 
and,  as  I  had  been  very  considerably  engag- 
ed in  the  enterprise,  the  archbishop  was 
inclined  to  make  me  an  example  ;  but  my 
father  s  merit,  who  had  advanced  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  queen  Eleanor  towards  the 
king's  ransom,  preserved  me. 

'•  The  consternation  my  danger  had  occa- 
sioned kept  me  some  time  quiet,  and  T  ap- 
plied myself  very  assiduously  to  my  trade. 
I  invented  all  manner  of  methods  to  enhance 
the  price  of  fish,  and  made  use  of  my  ut- 
most endeavors  to  engross  as  much  of  the 
business  as  possible  in  my  own  hands.  By 
these  means  I  acquired  a  substance  which 
raised  me  to  some  little  consequence  in  the 
city,  but  far  from  elevating  me  to  that  de- 
gree which  I  had  formerly  flattered  myself 
with  possessing  at  a  time  when  I  was  totally 
insignificant ;  for,  in  a  trading  societ3^ 
money  must  at  least  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  power  and  interest. 

"  But  as  it  hath  been  remarked  that  the 
same  ambition  which  sent  Alexander  into 
Asia  brings  the  wrestler  on  the  green  ;  and 
as  this  same  ambition  is  as  incapable  as 
quicksilver  of  lying  still  ;  so  I,  who  was  pos- 
sessed perhaps  of  a  share  equal  to  what  hath 
fired  the  blood  of  any  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  was  no  less  restless  and  discon- 
tented with  ease  and  quiet.  My  first  en- 
deavors were  to  make  myself  head  of  my 
company,  which  Richard  I.  had  just  pub- 
lished, and  soon  afterwards  1  procured  my- 
gelf  to  be  chosen  alderman. 


"  Opposition  is  the  only  state  which  can 
give  a  subject  an  opportnnity  of  exerting 
th(!  disposition  I  was  jtOHses-^etfof.  Accrd- 
ingly  king  .John  was  no  sooner  poated  on 
his  throne  than  I  began  to  oppo.sc  his  mea- 
sures, whether  right  or  wron;^'.  It  is  true 
that  monarch  had  fanlts  enow.  He  was  so 
ahandoned  to  lust  and  luxury,  that  he  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  most  extravjigunt 
excesses  in  both,  while  he  indolently  nuffcred 
the  king  (»f  France  to  rob  him  of  almost  all 
his  foreign  dominions:  my  opposition  there- 
fore was  justifiable  enough,  and  if  my 
motive  from  within  had  been  as  good  a.s  the 
occasion  from  without  I  should  have  had 
little  excuse  ;  but.  in  truth,  I  sought  nothing 
but  my  own  preferment,  by  making  myself 
formidable  to  the  king,  and  then  selling  to 
him  tho  interest  of  that  party  by  whose 
means  I  had  become  so.  Indeed,  had  the 
public  good  been  my  care,  however  zeahjusly 
1  might  have  opposed  the  beginning  of  hig 
reign,  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  lend 
him  my  utmost  assistance  in  the  struggle 
between  him  and  pope  Innocent  tho  third, 
in  which  he  was  so  manifestly  in  the  right  ; 
nor  have  suffered  the  insolence  of  that  pope, 
and  the  powder  of  the  king  of  France,  to 
have  compelled  him  in  the  issue  basely  to 
resign  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  for- 
mer, and  receive  it  again  as  a  vassal :  by 
means  of  which  acknowledgment  the  pope 
afterwards  claimed  this  kingdom  as  a  tribu- 
tary fief  to  be  held  of  the  papal  chair.  A 
claim  which  occasioned  great  uneasiness  to 
many  subsequent  princes,  and  brought  num 
berless  calamities  on  the  nation. 

"  As  the  king  had,  among  other  conces- 
sions, stipulated  to  pay  an  immediate  sum 
of  money  to  Pandulph,  which  he  had  great 
difficulty  to  raise,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  apply  to  the  city,  where  my 
interest  and  popularity  were  so  high  that 
he  had  no  hopes  without  my  assistance. 
As  I  knew  this,  I  took  care  to  sell  my- 
self and  country  as  high  as  possible. 
The  terms  I  demanded,  therefore,  were  a 
place,  a  pension,  and  a  knighthood.  All 
those  were  immediately  consented  to.  I  was 
forthwith  knighted,  and  promised  the  other 
two. 

"  I  now  mounted  the  hu.stings,  and,  with 
out  any  regard  to  decency  or  modesty, 
made  as  emphatical  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
king  as  before  I  had  done  against  him.  In 
this  speech  I  justified  all  those  measures 
which  I  had  before  condemned,  and  pleaded 
as  earnestly  with  my  fellow-citizens  to  open 
their  purses  as  I  had  formerly  done  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  keep  them  shut,  liut 
alas  1  my  rhetoric  had  not  the  effect  I  prc^- 
poscd.  The  consequence  of  my  arguments 
was  only  contempt  to  myself.  The  people 
at  first  stared  on  one  another,  and  aficr 
wards  began,  unanimously  to  cxpres."<  ibeir 
dislike.     An  impudent  fellow  among  them. 
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reflecting  on  my  trade,  cried  out,  '  Stinking 
fish ;'  wliich  was  immediately  reiterated 
through  the  whole  crowd.  I  was  then  forc- 
ed to  slink  away  home  ;  but  I  was  not  able 
to  accomplish  my  retreat  without  being  at- 
tended by  the  mob,  who  huzza'd  me  along 
the  street  with  the  repeated  cries  of  '  Stink- 
ing iish.' 

•■  i  now  proceeded  to  court,  to  inform  his 
majesty  of  my  faithful  service,  and  how 
mucli  1  had  suffered  in  his  cause,  i  found 
l>y  my  firat  reception  he  had  already  heard 
of  my  success.  Instead  of  thanking  me  for 
my  speech,  he  said  tlie  city  should  repent 
of  their  obstinacy,  for  that  he  would  show 
them  Avho  he  was  :  and  so  saying,  he  im- 
mediately turned  that  part  to  me  to  which 
the  toe  of  man  hath  so  wonderful  an  affec- 
tion, that  it  is  very  dif&cult,  whenever  it 
presents  itself  conveniently,  to  keep  our 
toes  from  the  most  violent  and  ardent  salu- 
tations of  it. 

'•  I  was  a  little  nettled  at  this  behavior, 
and  with  some  earnestness  claimed  the 
king's  fulfilling  his  promise  ;  but  he  retired 
without  answering  me.  I  then  applied  to 
some  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  lately  pro- 
fessed great  friendship  to  me,  had  eat  at 
my  house,  and  invited  me  to  theirs :  but 
not  one  would  return  me  any  answer,  all 
running  away  from  me  as  if  I  had  been 
seized  with  some  contagious  distemper.  I 
now  found  by  experience  that,  as  none  can 
be  so  civil,  so  none  can  be  ruder  than  a 
courtier. 

'•  A  few  moments  after  the  king's  retir- 
ing I  was  left  alone  in  the  room  to  consider 
what  I  should  do  or  whither  I  should  turn 
myself.  My  reception  in  the  city  promised 
itself  to  be  equal  at  least  with  wha^  I  found 
at  court.  However,  there  was  my  home, 
and  thither  it  was  necessary  I  should  retreat 
for  the  present. 

"  But,  indeed,  bad  as  I  apprehended  my 
treatment  in  the  city  would  be,  it  exceeded 
my  expectation.  I  rode  home  on  an  amb- 
ling pad  through  crowds  who  expressed 
every  kind  of  disregard  and  contempt : 
pelting  me  not  only  with  the  most  abusive 
language,  but  with  dirt.  However,  with 
much  difficulty  I  arrived  at  last  at  my  own 
house,  with  my  bones  whole,  but  covered 
over  with  filth. 

"  When  I  was  got  within  my  doors,  and 
had  shut  them  against  the  mob,  who  had 
pretty  well  vented  their  spleen,  and  seemed 
now  contented  to  retire,  my  wife,  whom  I 
found  crying  over  her  children,  and  from 
whom  I  had  hoped  some  comfort  in  my  af- 
flictions, fell  upon  me  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  She  asked  me  why  I  would  venture 
on  such  a  step,  without  consulting  her ;  she 
flaid  her  advice  might  have  been  civilly 
asked,  if  I  was  resolved  not  to  have  been 
guided   by   it.     That,  whatever  opinion  I 


might  have  conceived  of  her  undcrstandin|^ 
the  rest  of  the  world  thought  better  of  it ; 
— with  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  too 
tedious  to  mention ;  concluding  that  it  y^as 
a  monstrous  behavior  to  desert  my  party 
and  come  over  to  the  court.  An  abuse 
which  1  took  worse  than  all  the  rest,  as  she 
had  been  constantly  for  several  years  as- 
siduous in  railing  at  the  opposition,  in  sid- 
ing with  the  court-party,  and  begging  mo 
to  come  over  to  it ;  and  especially  after  my 
mentioning  the  offer  of  knighthood  to  her, 
since  which  time  she  had  continually  inter- 
rupted my  repose  with  dinning  in  my  ears 
the  folly  of  refusing  honors  and  of  adherhig 
to  a  party  and  to  principles  by  which  1  Ava.i 
certain  of  procuring  no  advantage  to  n> yself 
and  my  family. 

"  I  had  now  entirely  lost  my  trade,  so 
that  I  had  not  the  least  temptation  to  stay 
longer  in  a  city  where  I  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving daily  affronts  and  rebukes.  I  there- 
fore made  up  my  afi'airs  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and,  scraping  together  all  I 
could,  retired  into  the  country,  where  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  mj  days  in  universal 
contempt,  being  shunned  by  every  body, 
perpetually  abused  by  my  wife,  and  not 
much  respected  by  my  children. 

'■'  Minos  told  me,  though  i  had  been  a 
very  vile  fellow,  he  thought  my  sufferings 
made  some  atonement,  and  so  bid  me  taka 
the  other  trial."' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JULIAN    RECOUiNTS  WHAT    HAPPENED    TO    HIM 
WHILE  HE  WAS  A  POET. 

"Rome  was  now  the  seat  of  my  nativity, 
where  I  was  born  of  a  family  more  remark- 
able for  honor  than  riches.  I  was  intended 
for  the  church,  and  had  a  pretty  good  edu- 
cation ;  but  my  father  dying  while  I  waa 
young,  and  leaving  me  nothing,  for  he  had 
wasted  his  whole  patrimony,  1  was  forced 
to  enter  myself  in  the  order  of  mendicants. 

"  When  I  was  at  school  I  had  a  knack  of 
rhyming,  which  I  unhappily  mistook  fur 
genius,  and  indulged  to  m^^  cost ;  for  my 
verses  drew  on  me  only  ridicule,  and  I  was 
in  contempt  called  the  poet. 

•'  This  humor  pursued  me  through  my 
life.  INIy  first  composition  after  I  left 
school  Avas  a  panegyric  on  Pope  Alexander 
IV.,  who  then  pretended  a  project  of  de- 
throning the  king  of  Sicily.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  composed  a  poem  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  lines,  which  with  much  difficulty 
I  got  to  be  presented  to  his  holiness,  of 
whom  I  expected  great  preferment  as  my 
reward  ;  but  I  was  cruelly  disappointed : 
for  when  I  had  waited  a  year,  without 
hearing  anv  of  the  commendations  I  had 
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flattcrod  mysolf  \*\t\\  rocolvinji;,  und  boitip; 
now  jiblu  to  (Mintiiiii  no  l()n<j;or,  I  apjdiod  to 
a  jrtsuit  who  w:i.s  my  rolation,  jiiid  had  tho 
popo's  ear,  to  know  what  his  holinc.ss'a 
opinion  was  of  my  woric ;  ho  oohlly  an- 
Bwcrcd  m(!  tiiat  ho  waa  at  that  time  l)iisiod 
in  concerns  ot"  too  mucli  importance  to  at- 
tend tho  readinp;  of  poems. 

''  However  dissatisticd  I  mi{j;ht  bo,  and 
really  was,  with  this  reception,  and  how- 
ever nncjry  I  was  with  tlie  pope,  for  whose 
understandins;  I  entertained  an  imniod(n"atc 
contempt,  I  was  not  yet  discourai^ed  from  a 
second  attempt.  Accordingly,  I  soon  after 
produced  another  work,  entitled,  The  Trojan 
Horse.  This  was  an  allegorical  work,  in 
Avhich  the  church  was  introduced  into  the 
world  in  the  same  manner  as  that  machine 
had  been  into  Troy.  The  priests  were  tho 
Boldiers  in  its  belly,  and  the  heathen  super- 
stition the  city  to  bo  destroyed  by  them. 
This  poem  was  written  in  Latin.  1  remem- 
ber some  of  the  lines  : 

Mundanos  tc;in(Iit  fatalis  mnc^ina  mures, 
Farti  sacerdiituin  turmis:  cxinde  p.^r  alvum 
Visi  exire  omnes,  magno  cum  murimire  ol-ntf-s. 
Non  aliter  quam  cum  humanis  firibunHus  ab  aiitris 
It  snnus  ec  nares  simul  aura  iiivadit  liiantt-s. 
Piliile  scitcni  et  mille  alii  ;  trepi  lare  timoro 
Ethnic \  gens  coGpit :  falsi  per  inana  volantes 
EtTugero  Dei— Desortaque  templa  reliuquunt. 
Jam  magnum  crepitavit  tquu«,  mox  orbis  ct  alt! 
Jnurrauerc  poli:  tunc  tu  pater,  ultimus  omnium 
Maxinie  Alexander,  ventrem  maturus  equiiium 
Ucseris,  heu  proles  meliori  digne  parente." 

I  believe  Julian,  had  I  not  stopped  him,- 
would  have  gone  through  the  whole  poem, 
(for,  as  I  observed  in  most  of  the  characters 
ha  related,  the  affections  he  had  enjoyed 
while  he  personated  them  on  earth  still 
made  some  impressions  on  him);  but  I  beg- 
ged him  to  omit  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  and 
proceed  with  his  history.  He  then  recol- 
lected himself,  and,  smiling  at  the  observa- 
tion which  by  intuition  he  perceived  I  had 
made,  continued  hi.s  narration  as  follows  : 

"  I  confess  to  you,''  says  he,  "  that  the 
delight  in  repeating  our  own  works  is  so 
predominant  in  a  poet,  that  I  find  nothing 
can  totally  root  it  out  of  the  soul.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  those  persons  if  their  hear- 
ers could  be  delighted  in  the  same  manner : 
but,  alas !  hence  that  ingens  solitudo  com- 
plained of  by  Horace  :  for  the  vanity  of 
mankind  is  so  much  greedier  and  more  gen- 
eral than  their  avarice,  that  no  beggar  is 
bo  ill  received  by  them  as  he  who  solicits 
their  praise. 

"  This  I  sufficiently  experienced  in  the 
character  of  a  poet ;  for  my  company  was 
shunned  (I  believe  on  this  account  chiefly) 
by  my  whole  house :  nay,  there  were  few 
who  would  submit  to  hearing  me  read  my 
poetry,  even  at  the  price  of  sharing  in  my 
provisions.  Tho  only  person  who  gave  me 
audience  was  a  brotlier  poet;  he  indeed  fed 
mo  with  commendation  very  liberally  ;  but, 
as  I  was  forced  to  hear  and  commend  in  my 


turn,  I  perhap.s  bought  Jiis  attention  dear 
enough. 

"  VVell,  sir,  if  my  expectations  of  the  re- 
ward I  hoped  frcm  my  first  poem  had  baulk- 
ed mo,  I  had  now  Ktill  greater  rea.son  to 
comj)hiin  ;  lor,  instead  of  l)eing  [)ref(;rred  or 
connnended  for  tiie  second,  I  wa.s  enjoined  a 
very  severe  penanco  by  my  superior,  for  lu- 
dicrously comparing  tho  popo  to  a  fart.  J\ly 
poetry  was  n(jw  the  jest  of  every  company, 
except  some  few  who  spcjko  of  it  with  de- 
testation;  and  I  found  that,  instead  of  re- 
conunendingme  to  preferment,  it  had  effect 
ually  barred  mo  from  all  probabihty  of  at- 
taining it. 

"  Tlicso  discouragements  had  now  induced 
me  to  lay  down  my  pen  and  write  no  more 
liut,  as  Juvenal  says, 

— Si  discciias,  (,i<]ueo  tenet  aiiibitiosi 
(.'onsuutudi)  iiiali. 

I  was  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, for  I  soon  betook  myself  again  to  my 
muse.  Indeed,  a  poet  hath  the  same  hap- 
piness with  a  man  who  is  dotingly  fond  of 
an  ugly  woman.  Tho  one  enjoys  his  muse, 
and  the  other  his  mistress,  with  a  pleasure 
very  little  abated  by  tho  esteem  of  tho 
world,  and  only  undervalues  their  taste  for 
not  corresponding  with  his  own. 

'•  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  moro 
of  my  poems ;  they  had  all  the  same  fate  : 
and  though  in  reality  some  of  my  latter 
pieces  deserved  (I  may  now  speak  it  with- 
out the  imputation  of  vanity)  a  better  suc- 
cess, as  I  had  the  character  of  a  bad  writer, 
I  found  it  impossible  ever  to  obtain  the  re- 
putation of  a  good  one.  Had  I  possessed 
tiie  merit  of  Homer,  I  could  have  hoped  for 
no  applause :  since  it  must  have  been  a  pro- 
found secret ;  for  no  one  would  now  read  a 
syllable  of  my  writings. 

"  Tho  poets  of  my  age  were,  as  I  believe 
you  know,  not  very  famous.  However,  there 
was, one  of  some  credit  at  that  time,  though 
I  have  the  consolation  to  know  his  worka 
are  all  perished  long  ago.  The  matice, 
envy,  and  hatred  I  bore  thi-a  man  are  incon- 
ceivable to  any  but  an  author,  and  an  un- 
successful one ;  I  never  could  bear  to  hear 
him  well  spoken  of,  and  writ  anonymous 
satires  against  him,  though  I  had  received 
obligations  from  him  ;  indeed  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility 
for  him  at  any  rate  to  have  made  me  sin- 
cerely his  friend. 

"  I  have  heard  an  observation  which  was 
made  by  some  one  of  later  days,  that  there 
are  no  worse  men  than  bad  authors.  A 
remark  of  the  same  kind  hath  been  made 
on  ugly  women,  and  tho  truth  of  both  etand.s 
on  one  nnd  tho  same  reason,  viz.  that  they 
are  both  tainted  with  that  cursed  and  de- 
testable vice  of  envy;  which,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  tormt:nt  to  the  mind  it  inhabits,  i*o 
is  it  capable  of  introducing  into  it  a  totaJ 
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oormption,  and  of  inspiring  it  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  horrid  crimes  imagin- 
able. 

''My  life  was  but  short;  for  I  soon  pined 
myself  to  death  with  the  vice  I  just  now 
irjcntioned.  Minos  told  me  I  was  infinitely 
too  bad  for  Elysium;  and  as  for  the  other 
place,  the  devil  had  sworn  he  would  never 
entertain  a  poet  for  Orpheus's  sake  :  so  I 
yras  forced  to  return  again  to  the  place 
irom  whence  1  came." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JULIAN    PERFORMS    THE    PARTS    OF    A    KNIGHT 
AND  A  DANCING  MASTER. 

"  I  NOW  mounted  the  stage  in  Sicily,  and 
became  a  knight-templar ;  but,  as  my  ad- 
ventures differ  so  little  from  those  I  have 
recounted  you  in  the  character  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  repe- 
tition. The  soldier  and  the  captain  differ  in 
reality  so  little  from  one  another,  that  it 
requires  an  accurate  judgment  to  distinguish 
them;  the  latter  wears  finer  clothes,  and  in 
times  of  success  lives  somewhat  more  deli- 
cately ;  but  as  to  everything  else,  they  very 
nearly  resemble  one  another. 

"  My  next  step  was  into  France,  where 
fortune  assigned  me  the  part  of  a  dancing- 
master.  I  was  so  expert  in  my  profession 
that  I  was  brought  to  court  in  my  youth, 
and  had  the  heels  of  Philip  de  Valois,  who 
who  afterwards  succeeded  Charles  the  Fair, 
committed  to  my  direction. 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  the 
characters  in  which  I  appeared  on  earth  1 
ever  assumed  to  myself  a  greater  dignity, 
or  thought  myself  of  more  real  importance, 
than  now.  I  looked  on  dancing  as  the 
greatest  excellence  of  human  nature,  and 
on  myself  as  the  greatest  proficient  in  it. 
And,  indeed,  this  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  whole  court ;  for  T  was  the 
chief  instructor  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
whose  merit  was  almost  entirely  defined  by 
the  advances  they  made  in  that  science 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  profess.  As  to 
myself,  I  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  this 
truth,  that  I  not  only  slighted  nnd  despised 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  dancing,  but  I 
thought  the  highest  character  I  could  give 
of  any  man  was  that  he  made  a  graceful 
bow :  for  want  of  which  accomplishment  T 
lifid  a  sovereign  contempt  for  most  persons 
■  of  learning ;  nay,  for  some  oflSceis  in  the 
army,  and  a  few  even  of  the  courtiers  them- 
selves. 

"  Though  so  little  of  my  youth  had  been 
thrown  away  in  what  they  call  literature 
that  I  could  hardly  write  and  read,  yet  I 
composed  a  treatise  on  education ;  the  first 


rudiments  of  which,  as  I  taught,  were  io  in 
struct  a  child  in  the  science  of  coming 
handsomely  into  a  room.  In  this  I  correct- 
ed many  faults  of  my  predecessors,  particu- 
larly that  of  being  too  much  in  a  hurry, 
and  instituting  a  child  in  the  sublimer  parts 
of  dancing  before  they  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing their  honors. 

"But,  as  I  have  not  now  the  same  high 
opinion  of  my  profession  which  I  had  then, 
1  shall  not  entertain  you  with  along  history 
of  a  life  which  consisted  of  borees  and 
coupees.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  lived  to  a  very 
old  age,  and  followed  my  business  as  long 
as  I  could  crawl.  At  length  I  revisited  my 
old  friend  Minos,  who  treated  me  with  very 
little  respect  and  bade  me  dance  back  again 
to  earth. 

*'I  did  so,  and  was  now  once  more  born 
an  Englishman,  bred  up  to  the  church,  and 
at  length  arrived  to  the  station  of  a  bishop. 

"  Nothing  was  so  remarkable  in  this  cha- 
racter as  my  always  voting — *." 


BOOK  XIX.~  CHAPTER  VIT. 

WHEREIN    ANNA    BOLEVN    RELATES    THE    KIS- 
TOUY    OF    HER    LIFE. 

"  I  AM  going  noAV  truly  to  recount  a  life 
which  from  the  time  of  its  ceasing  has  been, 
in  the  other  world,  the  continual  subject 
of  the  cavils  of  contending  parties  ;  the 
one  making  me  as  black  as  hell,  the  other 
as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  blessed  place  ;  the  mist  of  prejudice 
blinding  their  eyes,  and  zeal  for  what  they 
themselves  profess,  making  every  thing  ap- 
pear in  that  light  which  they  think  most 
conduces  to  its  honor. 

"  My  infancy  was  spent  most  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  in  those  childish  plays  which 
are  most  suitable  to  that  state,  and  I 
think  this  one  of  the  happiest  parts  of  my 
life  :  for  my  paren-^jS  were  not  among  those 
who  look  upon  their  children  as  so  many 
objects  of  a  tyrannic  power,  but  I  was  re- 
garded as  the  dear  pledge  of  a  virtuous 
love,  and  all  my  little  pleasures  were 
thought  from  their  indulgence  their  great- 
est delight.  At  seven  years  old  I  was  car- 
ried into  France  with  the  king's  sister,  who 
was  married  to  the  French  king,  where  I 
lived  with  a  person  of  quality,  who  was  an 

*  Hero  part  of  the  mnnuscript  is  losi,  and  tbnt  n  very 
considerable  one,  8S  appears  by  tiie  numbrr  of  the  next 
book  nnd  chapter,  which  contains,  I  find,  the  liistory  of 
Anna  Moleyn  ;  but  ns  to  the  m  nnof  in  which  it  vas  in- 
trO'luce'^,  or  to  whom  the  narrative  i'  told,  we  are  total  - 
ly  left  in  the  da^  k.  1  have  only  to  remark,  that  ttiia 
chapter  is  in  the  oi  iginnl  wiit  in  a  woman's  hand :  and, 
though  the  obicrvntion-^  in  it  are,  I  think,  as  excellent  a^ 
anv  ii  the  wliolc  volume,  there  teems  to  be  a  differen  e 
instjle  between  this  and  the  preceding  ch:lpt^re,  and, 
ns  it  is  the  character  cf  a  woman  which  is  related,  I  na 
iuclincd  to  fancy  it  w  as  really  w  ritten  by  one  of  thats-  x 
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A<xinaiPitanco  of  my  father's.  I  apont  my 
time  in  Ifiirniii;^  tlu/so  thing.s  necessary  to 
givs  youu^  persons  of  fashion  a  polite  ed- 
ucation, aiul  did  neither  <;(K)d  nor  evil,  bnt 
day  passed  after  day  in  the  same  easy  way 
till  i  was  fourteen ;  then  bei;an  my  anxiety, 
my  vanity  grew  strong,  and  my  heart  llut- 
tered  with  joy  at  every  compliment  paid 
to  my  beauty  :  and  as  the  lady  with  whom 
i  lived  WAS  of  a  gay,  cheerful  disposition, 
eho  kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  my 
youth  and  charms  made  me  the  continual 
object  of  their  admiration.  I  passed  some 
time  in  those  exulting  raptures  which  are 
felt  by  every  woman  perfectly  satisfied  with 
herself  and  with  the  behavior  of  others 
towards  her  :  I  was,  when  very  young,  pro- 
moted to  be  maid  of  honor  to  her  majesty. 
The  court  was  frequented  by  a  young  no- 
bleman whose  beauty  was  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  assemblies  of  ladies. 
The  delicacy  of  his  person,  added  to  a  great 
softness  in  his  manner,  gave  everything  he 
said  and  did  such  an  air  of  tenderness,  that 
every  woman  he  spoke  to  flattered  herself 
with  being  the  object  of  his  love.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  was  vain  enough  of  my 
own  charmg  to  hope  to  make  a  conquest  of 
him  whom  the  whole  court  sighed  for.  I 
now  thought  every  other  object  below  my 
notice  ;  yet  the  only  pleasure  I  proposed  to 
myself  in  this  design  was,  the  triumphing 
over  that  heart  which  I  plainly  saw  all  the 
ladies  of  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest 
beauty  w\»uld  have  been  proud  of  possess- 
ing. I  was  yet  too  young  to  be  very  artful ; 
but  nature,  without  any  assistance,  soon  dis- 
covers to  a  man  who  is  used  to  gallantry,  a 
woman's  desire  to  be  liked  by  him,  whether 
that  desire  arises  from  any  particular  choice 
she  makes  of  him,  or  only  from  vanity.  He 
60on  perceived  my  thoughts,  and  gratified 
my  utmost  wishes  by  constantly  preferring 
me  before  all  other  women,  and  exerting 
his  utmost  gallantry  and  address  to  engage 
my  aftections.  I'his  sudden  happiness, 
which  I  then  thought  the  greatest  1  could 
have  had,  appeared  visible  in  all  my  ac- 
tions ;  I  grew  so  gay  and  so  full  of  viva- 
city, that  it  made  my  person  appear  still  to 
a  better  advantage,  all  my  acquaintance 
pretending  to  be  fonder  of  me  than  ever: 
though,  young  as  I  was,  I  plainly  saw  it 
was  but  pretence,  for  through  all  their  en- 
deavors to  the  contrary,  envy  would  often 
break  forth  in  sly  insinuations  and  mali- 
cious sneers,  which  gave  me  fresh  matter  of 
triumph,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  in- 
sulting them,  which  I  never  let  slip,  for 
now  first  my  female  heart  grew  sensible  of 
tiie  spiteful  pleasure  of  seeing  another 
languish  for  what  I  enjoyed.  While  I  was 
in  the  height  of  my  happiness  her  majesty 
fell  ill  of  a  languishing  distemper,  which 
obliged  her  to  go  into  the  country  for  the 


cliango  of  air:  my  place  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  attend  her,  and  which  way 
ho  bnnight  it  al^out  I  can't  imagine,  but 
my  young  Iierc  found  means  to  be  one  of 
that  small  train  that  waited  on  my  royal 
mistress,  althougli  she  went  as  privately  as 
jxjssible.  llitlierto  all  the  interviews  I  had 
ever  had  with  him  were  in  public,  and  I 
only  looked  on  him  as  the  fitter  object  to 
feed  that  j)rid(;  which  had  no  other  view 
but  to  show  its  power;  but  now  the  scene 
was  (piite  changed.  My  rivals  were  all  at 
a  distance :  the  place  we  went  to  was  an 
charming  as  tiio  most  agreeable  natural 
situation,  assisted  by  the  greatest  art,  could 
make  it;  the  pleasant  solitary  walks,  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  thousand  pretty  ro- 
mantic scones  this  delightful  place  afiorded, 
gave  a  sudden  turn  to  my  mind  ;  my  whole 
soul  was  melted  into  softness,  and  all  n>y 
vanity  was  fled.  My  spark  was  too  much 
used  to  affairs  of  this  nature  not  to  perceive 
this  change  ;  at  first  the  profuse  transports 
of  his  joy  made  me  believe  him  wholly 
mine,  and  this  belief  gave  me  such  happi- 
ness that  no  language  can  afford  words  to 
exproiis  it,  and  can  be  only  known  to  those 
who  have  felt  it.  But  this  was  of  a  very 
short  duration  ;  for  I  soon  found  I  had  to  do 
w^ith  one  of  those  men  whose  only  end  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  woman  is  to  make  her  fall 
a  victim  to  an  insatiable  desire  to  be  ad- 
mired. His  designs  had  succeeded,  and  now 
he  every  day  grew  colder,  and,  as  if  by  in- 
fatuation, my  passion  every  day  increased  ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  my  resolutions  and 
endeavors  to  the  contrary,  my  rage  at 
the  disappointment  at  once  both  of  my  love 
and  pride,  and  at  the  finding  a  passion 
fixed  in  my  breast  I  knew  not  how  to  con- 
quer, broke  out  into  that  inconsistent  behav- 
ior which  must  always  be  the  consequence  of 
violent  passions.  One  moment  I  reproached 
him,  the  next  I  grew  to  tenderness  and 
blamed  myself,  and  thought  I  fancied  what 
was  not  true :  he  saw  ray  struggle  and  tri- 
umphed in  it ;  but,  as  he  had  not  witnesses 
enough  there  of  his  victory  to  give  him  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it,  he  grew  weary  of  the 
country  and  returned  to  Paris,  and  left  me 
in  a  condition  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. I\Iy  mind  was  like  a  city  up  in 
arms,  all  confusion  ;  and  every  new  thought 
was  a  fresh  disturber  of  my  peace.  Sleep 
quite  forsook  me,  and  the  anxiety  I  suffered 
threw  me  into  a  fever  which  had  liked  to 
have  cost  me  my  life.  With  great  care  I 
recovered,  but  the  violence  of  the  distem- 
per left  such  a  weakness  on  my  body  that 
the  disturbance  of  my  mind  was  greatly  aa- 
suaged  ;  and  now  I  began  to  comfort  my- 
self in  the  reflection  that  this  gcntleman*i 
being  a  finished  coquet  was  very  likely  th© 
only  thing  could  have  preserved  me  ;  for 
he  was  the  only  man  from  whom  I  was  ever 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  THIS 


In  any  danger.  V>y  the  time  I  was  got  tol- 
erably well  we  returned  to  Paris ;  and  I 
confess  I  both  wished  and  feared  to  see  this 
cause  of  all  my  pain  :  however,  I  hoped,  by 
the  aid  of  my  resentment,  to  be  able  to  meet 
him  with  indifference.  This  employed  my 
thoughts  till  our  arrival.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  very  full  court  to  congratu- 
late the  queen  on  her  recovery  ;  and  among 
the  rest  my  love  appeared  dressed  and 
adorned  as  if  he  designed  some  new  con- 
quest. Instead  of  seeing  a  woman  he  de- 
Bpised  and  slighted,  he  approached  me  with 
that  assured  air  which  is  common  to  suc- 
cessful coxcombs.  At  the  same  time  I  per- 
ceived I  was  surrounded  by  all  those  ladies 
who  were  on  his  account  my  greatest  ene- 
mies, and,  in  revenge,  wished  for  nothing 
more  than  to  see  me  make  a  ridiculous  fig- 
This    situation    so    perplexed    my 


are. 


thoughts,  that  when  he  came  near  enough 
to  speak  to  mo  I  fainted  away  in  his  arms. 
Had  I  studied  which  way  I  could  gratify 
him  most,  it  was  impossible  to  have  done 
anything  to  have  pleased  him  more.  Some 
that  stood  by  brought  smelling  bottles,  and 
used  means  for  my  recovery ;  and  I  was 
welcomed  to  returning  life  by  all  those  ill- 
natured  repartees  which  women  enraged  by 
envy  are  capable  of  venting.  One  cried, 
-  Well,  I  never  thought  my  lord  had  any- 
thing so  frightful  in  his  person  or  so  fierce 
in  his  manner  as  to  strike  a  young  lady 
dead  at  the  sight  of  him.'  '  No,  no,'  says 
another,  '  some  ladies'  senses  are  more  apt 
to  be  hurried  by  agreeable  than  disagreea- 
ble objects.'  With  many  more  such  sort  of 
speeches  which  showed  more  malice  than 
wit.  This  my  not  being  able  to  bear,  trem- 
bling, and  with  but  just  strength  enough  to 
move,  I  crawled  to  my  coach  and  hurried 
home.  When  I  was  alone,  and  thought  on 
what  had  happened  to  me  in  a  public  court, 
I  was  at  fii-st  driven  to  the  utmost  despair ; 
but  afterwards,  when  1  came  to  reflect,  I 
believe  this  accident  contributed  more  to 
my  being  cured  of  my  passion  than  any 
other  could  have  done.  I  began  to  think 
the  only  method  to  pique  the  man  who  had 
used  me  so  barbarously,  and  to  be  revenged 
on  my  spiteful  rivals,  was  to  recover  that 
beauty  which  was  then  languid  and  had 
lost  its  lustre,  to  let  them  see  I  had  still 
charms  enough  to  engage  as  many  lovers 
as  I  could  desire,  and  that  I  could  yet  rival 
them  who  had  thus  cruelly  insulted  me. 
These  pleasing  hopes  revived  my  sinking 
spirits,  and  worked  a  more  effectual  cure  on 
me  than  all  the  philosophy  and  advice  of 
the  wisest  men  could  have  done.  I  now 
employed  all  my  time  and  care  in  adorning 
my  person,  and  studying  the  surest  means 
of  engaging  the  affections  of  others,  while  I 
I  myself  remained  quite  indifferent;  fori 
wsolved   for   the   future,   if  ever  one  soft 


thought  made  its  way  to  my  heart,  to  fl7 
the  object  of  it,  and  by  new  lovers  to  drive 
the  imago  from  my  breast.  I  consulted 
my  glass  every  morning,  and  got  such  a 
command  of  my  countenance  that  I  could 
suit  it  to  the  different  tastes  of  variety  of 
lovers ;  and  though  1  was  young,  for  I  was 
not  yet  above  seventeen,  yet  my  public  way 
of  life  gave  me  such  continual  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  men,  and  the  strong  de- 
sire I  now  had  of  pleasing  them  led  me  to 
make  such  constant  observations  on  every- 
thing they  said  and  did,  that  I  soon  found 
out  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with 
them.  I  observed  that  most  men  general- 
ly liked  in  women  what  was  most  opposite 
to  their  own  characters;  therefore,  to  the 
grave  solid  man  of  sense  I  endeavored  to 
appear  sprightly  and  full  of  spirit ;  to  the 
witty  and  gay,  soft  and  languishing  ;  to  the 
amorous  (for  they  want  no  increase  of  their 
passions),  cold  and  reserved;  to  the  fearful 
and  backward,  warm  and  full  of  fire  ;  and 
so  of  all  the  rest.  As  to  beaux,  and  all 
those  sort  of  men,  whose  desires  are  cen- 
tred in  the  satisfaction  of  their  vanity,  I  had 
loarned  by  sad  experience  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  them  was  to  laugh  at  them  and  let 
their  own  good  opinion  of  themselves  be  the 
only  support  of  their  hopes.  I  knew,  while 
I  could  get  other  followers,  I  Avas  sure  of 
them  :  for  the  only  sign  of  modesty  they 
ever  give  is  that  of  not  depending  on  their 
own  judgments,  but  following  the  opinions 
of  the  greatest  number.  Thus  furnished 
with  maxims,  and  grown  wise  by  past  cr 
rors,  I  in  a  manner  began  the  world  again 
I  appeared  in  all  public  places  handsomer 
and  livelier  than  ever,  to  the  amazement  of 
every  one  who  saw  me,  and  had  heard  of 
the  affair  between  me  and  my  lord.  He 
himself  was  much  surprised  and  vexed  at 
this  sudden  change,  nor  could  he  account 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  so  soon  to  shak& 
off  those  chains  he  thought  he  had  fixed  oq 
me  lor  life  ;  nor  was  he  willing  to  lose  his 
conquest  in  this  manner.  He  endeavored 
by  ail  means  to  talk  to  me  again  of  love,  but 
I  stood  fixed  in  my  resolution  (in  which  1 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers that  dally  surrounded  me)  never  to 
let  him  explain  himself :  for,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  pride,  I  found  the  first  impres- 
sion the  heart  receives  of  love  is  so  strong 
that  it  requires  the  most  vigilant  care  to 
prevent  a  relapse.  Now  1  lived  thite  years 
in  a  constant  round  of  diversions,  and  was 
made  the  perfect  idol  of  all  the  men  that 
came  to  the  court  of  all  ages  and  all  char- 
acters. I  had  several  good  matches  offered 
me,  but  I  thought  none  of  them  equal  to  my 
merit ;  and  one  of  my  ^eatest  pleasures  wa^ 
to  see  those  women  who  pretended  to  rival 
me  often  glad  to  marry  those  whom  I  re- 
fused.     Yet,  notwithstanding    this    greal 
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•0*0083  of   my  schcmos,  I  cunnot  say  tlmt 
1  was  pcrfootly  lia})py  ;  for  ovcry  woman 
that  was  taken  lh(^  least  notice  of,  and  ev- 
ery man    that  was    inscnsihli;    to  my  arts, 
pave    mo  as  miieh  pain  as  all  tl;(»  rest  f!;ave 
lue    pleasure ;  ami  sometimes  little  undcr- 
liana  plots  which  were  laid  against  my  de- 
signs would  succeed  in  apite  of  my  care  :    ko 
that  I  really  bcjiian  to  grow  weary  of  this 
manner  of  life,  when  my  father,  returnitiji; 
from  his  embassy  in  France,  took  me  h<»ne 
with  him,  and  carried  mo  to  a  neat  little 
country-house,    where   there  was   nothing 
grand  or  superfluous,  but  every  thing  neat 
and  agreeable.     There  I  led  a  life  perfectly 
Bolitary.      At   first    the    time   hung   very 
heavy  on  my  hands,  and  I  wanted  all  kind 
of  employment,  and  I  had  very  like  to  have 
fallen  into  the  height  of  tlie  vapors,  from 
no  other  reason  but  from  want  of  knowing 
what  to  do  with  myself.     But  when  I  had 
lived  here  a  little  time  I  found  such  a  calm- 
ness in  my  mind,  and  such  a  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  restless  anxieties  1  had 
experienced  in  a  court,    that   I   began   to 
share  the  tranquility  that  visibly  appeared 
ia  everything  around  me.     I  set  myself  to 
works  of  fancy,  and  to  raise  little  flower- 
gardens,  with  many  such    innocent   rural 
amusements ;  which,    although    they    are 
not  capable  of  affording  any  great  pleasure, 
yet  they  give  that  serene  turn  to  the  mind 
which  I  think  much  preferable  to  anything 
else  human  nature  is  made  susceptible  of. 
I  now  resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
here,  and  that  nothing  should  allure  me 
from   this   sweet   retirement,  to  be   again 
tossed  about  with  tempestuous  passions  of 
any  kind.     Whilst  I  was  in  this  situation 
my  lord  Percy,  the   earl   of  Northumber- 
land's eldest  son,  by  an  accident  of  losing 
his  way  after  a  fox-chase,  was  met  by  my 
father   about  a  mile  from   our  house  ;  he 
came  home  with  him,  only  with  a  design  of 
dining  with  us,  but  was  so  taken  with  me 
that  he  staid  three  days.     I  had  too  much 
experience  in  all  affairs  of  this  kind  not  to 
see  presently  the  influence  I  had  on  him  ; 
bub   I  was   at   that   time   so   entirely  free 
from  all  ambition,  that  even  the  prospect  of 
being  a  countess  had  no  effect  on  me ;  and 
I  then  thought  nothing  in  the  world  could 
have  bribed  me  to  have  changed  my  way 
of  life.      This  young   lord,  who  was  just 
in  his  bloom,  found  his  passion   so  strong, 
he   could   not   endure  a  long  absence,  but 
returned   again   in   a  week,    and    endeav- 
ored, by  all  the  means  he  could  think  of, 
to  engage  me  to  return  his  affection.  He  ad- 
dressed me  with  that  tenderness  and  respect 
which  women  on  earth  think  can  flow  from 
nothing  but  real  love  ;  and  very  ofr.cn  told 
rae  that  unless  he  could  be  so  happy  as  by 
his   assiduity   and    care   to   make    himself 
agreeable  to  me,  although  he  knew  my  fa 


tlier  would  cag'-rly  embrace  any  proposal 
from  him,  yet  ho  would  suffer  that  last  of 
miseries  of  never  seeing  mejuore  rather  tl;?.n 
owe  his  own  happiness  to  anything  that 
might  bo  the  least  contradiction  to  my  in- 
clinations. 

This   manner  of  proceedinj(  had   some- 
thing in  it  80  noble  and  gencrouB,  that  by 
degrees  it  raised  a  sensation  in  mo  which  I 
know  not  how  to  describe,   nor  by  wliat 
name  to  call  it :  it  was  nothing  like  my  for- 
mer passion  :  for  tlierc  was  ikj  turljulcnce, 
no  uneasy  waking  nights  attending  it,  but 
all  I  could  with  honor  grant  to  oblige  him 
appeared  to  me  to  be  justly  due  to  his  truth 
and  love,  and  more  the  effect  of  gratitude 
than  of  any  desire  of  my  own.     'I'he  cha- 
racter I  had  heard  of  him  from  my  father 
at  my  first  returning  to  England,  in  dis- 
coursing of  the  young  nobility,  convinced 
me  that  if  I  was  his  wife  I  should  have  the 
perpetual  satisfaction  of  knowing  every  ac- 
tion of  his  must  Ije  approved  by  all  the  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind  ;  so  that  very  aixm  I 
began  to  have  no  scruple  left  but  that  of 
leaving  my  little  scene  of  quietness,  and 
venturing  again  into  the  world      But  tin**, 
by  his  continual  application  and  submissive 
behavior,  by  degrees  entirely  vanished,  and 
I  agreed  he  should  take  his  own  time  to 
break  it  to  my  father,  whose  consent  he 
was  not  long  in  obtaining  ;  for  such  a  match 
was  by  no  means  to  be  refused.     There  re- 
mained nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  pre- 
vail Avith  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to 
comply  with  what  his  son  so  ardently  de- 
sired ;  for  which  purpose  he  set  out  imme- 
diately for  London,  and  begged  it  as  the 
greatest  favor  that  I  would  accompany  my 
father,  who  was  also  to  go  thither  the  week 
following.     I  could  not  refuse  his  request, 
and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  town  he  flew 
to  me  with  the  greatest  raptures  to  inform 
me  his  father  was  so  good,  that,  finding  his 
happiness  depended  on  his  answer,  he  had 
given  him  free  leave  to  act  in  this  affair  as 
would  best  please  himself,  and  th?  v  j*^  had 
now  no  obstacle  to  prevent  his  wi^-hes.     It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  &r\(\ 
the  time  for  our  marriage  was  fixed  for  the 
latter  end  of  March  :    the  consent  of  all 
parties  made  his  access  to  me  very  easy,  ani^ 
we  conversed  together  both  with  innocence 
and  pleasure.   As  his  fondness  was  so  great 
that  he  contrived  all  the  methods  possible 
to  keep  me  continually  in  his  sight,  he  told 
me  one  morning  he  was  commanded  by  his 
father  to  attend  him  to  court  that  evening, 
and  begged  I  would  be  so  good  as  to  meet 
him  there.     I  was  now  so  used  to  pct  as  he 
would  have  me  that  I  made  '^3o  difficulty  of 
complying  with  his  desire.    Two  days  after 
this,  1  was  very  nnicli  surprised  at  perceiv- 
ing such  a  melancholy  in  his  countenance, 
and  alteration  in  his  behavior,  as  I  could  no 
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way  account  for;  but,  by  importmjty,  at 
last  I  got  frcm  him  that  cardinal  VVolscy, 
.or  what  reason  he  knew  not,  liad  peremp- 
torily forbid  him  to  think  any  more  of  me  : 
and,  when  he  urged  that  his  father  was  not 
displeased  with  it.  the  cardinal,  in  his  im 
perious  manner,  answered  him,  he  should 
give  his  father  such  convincing  reasons  why 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  inconve- 
ni«noftv),  that  he  was  sure  he  could  bring 
him  to  be  of  his  opinion.  On  w4iich  he 
turned  from  him,  and  gave  him  no  op- 
portunity of  replying.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  design  the  cardinal  could  have  in  in- 
termeddling in  this  match,  and  I  was  still 
more  perplexed  to  find  that  my  father 
treated  my  lord  Percy  with  much  more 
coldness  than  usual;  he  too  saw  it,  and  we 
both  wondered  what  could  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  all  this.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  mystery  was  all  made  clear  by  my 
father,  who,  sending  for  me  one  day  into 
his  chamber,  let  me  into  a  secret  which  was 
as  little  wished  for  as  expected.  He  began 
Avith  the  surprising  effects  of  youth  and 
beauty,  and  the  madness  of  letting  go  those 
advantages  they  m^ght  procure  us,  till  it 
was  too  late,  Avhen  we  might  wish  in  vain 
to  bring  them  back  again.  I  stood  amazed 
at  this  beginning ;  he  saw  my  confusion, 
and  bid  me  sit  down  and  attend  to  what  he 
was  going  to  tell  me,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  ;  and  he  hoped  I  would 
be  wise  enough  to  take  his  advice,  and  act 
as  he  should  think  best  for  my  future  wel- 
fare. He  then  asked  me  if  I  should  not  be 
much  pleased  to  be  a  queen  ?  I  answered, 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  that,  so  far 
from  it,  T  would  not  live  in  court  again  to 
be  the  greatest  queen  in  the  world;  that  I 
had  a  lover  who  was  both  desirous  and  able 
to  raise  my  station  even  beyond  my  wishes. 
I  found  this  discourse  was  very  displeasing; 
my  f\ither  frowned,  and  called  me  a  roman- 
tic fool,  and  said  if  I  would  hearken  to  him 
he  could  make  me  a  queen ;  for  the  cardinal 
ha-1  vc'.d  him  that  the  king,  from  the  time 
he  saw  me  at  court  the  other  night,  liked 
me,  and  intended  to  get  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  to  put  me  in  her  place ;  and  or- 
dered him  to  find  some  method  to  make  me 
a  maid  of  honor  to  her  present  majesty,  that 
in  the  mean  time  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  me.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  astonishment  these  words  threw 
me  into ;  and,  notwithstanding  thnt  the 
moment  before,  when  it  appeared  at  so  great 
a  distance,  I  was  very  sincere  in  my  decla- 
ration how  much  it  was  against  my  will  to 
be  raised  so  high,  yet  now  the  prospect  came 
nearer  J  I  confesK  my  heart  fluttered,  and 
my  eyes  were  dazzled  with  a  view  of  being 
ceated  on  a  throne.  My  imagination  pre- 
sented before  me  all  the  pomp,  power,  and 
gre*tnws  that  attend  a  crown ;  and  I  was 


so  perplexed  I  knew  not  what  to  answer^ 
but  remained  as  silent  as  if  i  had  lost  the 
use  of  my  speech.  My  father,  who  guessed 
what  it  w^as  that  made  me  in  this  condition, 
proceeded  to  bring  all  the  arguments  ho 
thought  most  likely  to  bend  me  to  his  will ; 
at  last  I  recovered  from  this  dream  of  gran- 
deur, and  begged  him,  by  all  the  most  en- 
dearing names  I  could  think  of,  not  to  urge 
me  dishonorably  to  forsake  the  man  who  1 
was  convinced  would  raise  me  to  an  empire 
if  in  his  power,  and  who  had  enough  in  his 
power  to  give  me  all  I  desired.  But  he  was 
deaf  to  all  I  could  say,  and  insisted  that  by 
next  week  I  should  prepare  myself  to  go  to 
court :  he  bid  me  consider  of  it,  and  nU 
prefer  a  ridiculous  notion  of  honor  to  the 
real  interest  of  my  "whole  family ;  but,  above 
all  things,  not  to  disclose  what  he  had* 
trusted  me  with.  On  which  he  left  me  to 
my  own  thoughts.  When  I  was  alone  I  re- 
flected how  little  real  tenderness  this  beha- 
vior showed  to  me,  whose  happiness  he  did 
not  at  all  consult,  but  only  looked  on  me  as 
a  ladder,  on  which  he  could  climb  to  the 
height  of  his  own  ambitious  desires  :  and 
when  I  thought  on  his  fondness  for  me  in 
my  infancy  I  could  impute  it  to  nothing  but 
either  the  liking  me  as  a  plaything  or  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity  in  my  beauty. 
But  1  was  too  much  divided  between  a  crown 
and  my  engagement  to  lord  Percy  to  spend 
much  time  in  thinking  of  anything  else  ; 
and,  although  my  father  had  positively  for- 
bid me,  yet,  when  he  came  next,  I  could 
not  help  acquainting  him  with  all  that  had 
passed,  with  the  reserve  only  of  the  struggle 
in  my  own  mind  on  the  first  mention  of  be' 
ing  a  queen.  I  expected  he  would  have  rC' 
ceived  the  news  with  the  greatest  agonies  , 
but  he  showed  no  vast  emotion  :  however, 
he  could  not  help  turning  pale,  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  looked  at  me  with  an  air 
of  tenderness,  and  said,  '  If  being  a  queen 
will  make  you  happy,  and  it  is  in  your 
power  to  be  so,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
prevent  it,  let  me  suffer  what  I  will.'  This 
amazing  greatness  of  mind  had  on  me  quite 
a  contrary  effect  from  what  it  ought  to  have 
had;  for,  instead  of  increasing  my  love  for 
him,  it  almost  put  an  end  to  it,  and  I  began 
to  think,  if  he  could  part  with  me,  the 
matter  was  not  much.  And  I  am  convinced, 
when  any  man  gives  up  the  possession  of  a 
woman  whose  consent  he  has  once  obtained, 
let  his  motive  be  ever  so  generous,  he  will 
disoblige  her.  I  could  not  help  showing  my 
dissatisfaction,  and  told  him  I  was  very  glad 
this  affixir  sat  so  easily  on  him.  He  had 
not  power  to  answer,  but  was  so  suddenly 
struck  with  this  unexpected  ill-natured  turn 
I  gave  his  behavior,  that  he  stood  amazed 
for  some  time,  and  then  bowed  and  left  mc. 
Now  I  was  again  left  to  my  own  reflections,* 
but  to  make  anything  in:3Higib]e  out  of  then 
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U  quite  imposalblfi  :  T  ^^  ishcd  to  bo  ft  queen, 
ana  1  wished  I  mij^ht  not  bo  one :  I  would 
have  my  lord  I'ercy  happy  without  me  ;  and 
Tct  I  would  noc  luivc  the  i)()wcr  of  niy  oluirnia 
be  80  w(^ak  tiiat  he  could  bear  the  thou;^ht 
of  life  after  bein;:;  disappointed  in  my  lov(\ 
But  the  result  of  all  these  confused  thou;;hts 
was  a  resolution  to  obey  my  father.  1  am 
Rfnwid  there  was  not  nmch  duty  in  the  ca.se, 
though  at  that  time  1  was  glad  to  take  hold 
of  that  small  shadow  to  save  me  from  look- 
ing on  my  own  actions  in  the  true  light. 
When  my  lover  came  again  I  looked  on  him 
\rith  that  coldness  that  he  could  not  bear, 
on  purpose  to  rid  myself  of  all  importunity : 
for  since  I  had  resolved  to  use  him  ill,  1  re- 
garded him  as  the  monument  of  my  shame, 
and  his  every  look  appeared  to  me  to  up- 
braid me.  My  father  soon  carried  me  to 
court;  there  I  had  no  very  hard  part  to  act; 
for,  with  the  experience  I  had  had  of  man- 
kind, I  could  find  no  difficulty  in  managing 
a  man  who  liked  me,  and  for  whom  1  not 
only  did  not  care,  but  had  an  utter  aversion 
to :  but  this  aversion  he  believed  to  be  vir- 
tue ;  for  how  credulous  is  a  man  who  has  an 
inclination  to  believe!  And  I  took  care 
Bometimes  to  drop  words  of  cottages  and 
love,  and  how  happy  the  woman  was  who 
fixed  her  affections  on  a  man  in  such  a  sta- 
tion of  life  that  she  might  show  her  love 
without  being  suspected  of  hypocrisy  or 
mercenary  views.  All  this  was  swallowed 
very  easily  by  the  amorous  king,  who  pushed 
on  the  divorce  with  the  utmost  impetuosity, 
although  the  affair  lasted  a  good  while,  and 
I  remained  most  park  of  the  time  behind 
the  curtain.  Whenever  the  king  mentioned 
it  to  me  I  used  such  arguments  against  it 
as  I  thought  the  most  Hkely  to  make  him 
the  more  eager  for  it ;  begging  that,  unless 
his  conscience  was  really  touched,  he  would 
not  on  my  account  give  any  grief  to  his  vir- 
tuous queen ;  for  in  being  her  handmaid  I 
thought  myself  highly  honored ;  and  that  I 
would  not  only  forego  a  crown,  but  even 
give  up  the  pleasure  of  ever  seeing  him 
more,  rather  than  wrong  my  royal  mistress. 
This  way  of  talking,  joined  to  his  eager  de- 
sire to  possess  my  person,  convinced  the 
king  so  strongly  of  my  exalted  merit,  that 
he  thought  it  a  meritorious  act  to  displace 
the  woman  (whom  he  could  not  have  so 
good  an  opinion  of,  because  he  was  tired  of 
her,)  and  to  put  mo  in  her  place. 

"  After  about  a  years  stay  at  court,  as 
the  king's  love  to  me  began  to  be  talked  of, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  me,  that 
there  might  be  no  umbrage  given  to  the 
queen'B  party.  [  was  forced  to  comply  with 
this,  though  greatly  against  my  will :  for 
I  was  very  jealous  that  absence  might 
change  the  king's  mind.  I  retired  again 
with  my  father  to  his  country  seat,  but  it 
had  no  longer  those  charms  for  mo  which  I 


once  enjoyed  there  ;  for  m^'  mii»d  was  now 
too  much  taken  up  with  ambition  to  make 
room  for  any  otln-r  thoughts.  During  my 
stay  Ikm-o  my  royal  lover  often  sent  gentlemen 
to  me  with  messages  ami  hitters,  which  1  al- 
ways answeFcd  in  the  marmer  1  thought 
would  best  bring  about  my  designs,  which 
were  to  come  back  again  to  court.  In  all 
the  letters  that  pasMcd  between  us  thero 
was  something  so  kingly  and  coinmanding 
in  his,  and  so  deceitful  and  Hubmissive  ia 
mine,  that  I  sometimes  could  not  help  to 
fleeting  on  the  difference  betwixt  this  cor- 
respondence and  that  with  lord  Percy  ;  yet  I 
was  80  j)ressed  forward  by  the  desire  of  a 
crown,  I  could  not  think  of  turning  Ijack. 
In  all  I  wrote  I  continually  praised  his  re- 
solution of  letting  me  be  at  a  distance  from 
him,  since  at  this  time  it  conduced  indeed  to 
my  honor:  but,  what  was  of  ten  times  mor" 
weight  with  me,  I  thought  it  was  ncce.ssary 
for  his;  and  I  woidd  suffer  anything  in  tho 
world  than  be  any  me  ms  of  hurt  to  him, 
either  in  his  interest  or  reputation.  I  al- 
ways gave  some  hints  of  ill  health,  with 
some  reflections  how  necessary  the  peace  of 
the  mind  was  to  that  of  the  body.  By  thef^e 
means  I  brought  him  to  rccal  me  again  by 
the  most  absolute  command,  which  I,  for  a 
little  time,  ovtfully  delayed  (for  I  knew  the 
impatience  of  his  temper  would  not  bear 
any  contradiction,)  till  he  made  my  fathtr 
in  a  manner  force  me  to  what  I  most  wish 
ed,  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  reluct- 
ance on  my  side.  When  I  had  gained  this 
point  I  began  to  think  which  way  I  could 
separate  the  king  from  the  queen,  for  hi- 
therto they  lived  in  the  same  house.  The 
lady  Mary,  the  queen's  daughter,  being  then 
about  sixteen,  I  sought  for  emissaries  of  her 
own  age  that  I  could  confide  in,  to  instil 
into  her  mind  disrespectful  thoughts  of  her 
father,  and  make  a  jest  of  the  tenderness 
of  his  conscience  about  the  divorce.  1  knew 
she  had  naturally  strong  passions,  and  that 
young  people  of  that  age  are  apt  to  think 
those  that  pretend  to  be  their  friends  are 
really  so,  and  only  speak  their  minds  freely. 
I  afterwards  contrived  to  have  every  word 
she  spoke  of  him  carried  to  the  king,  who 
took  it  all  as  I  could  wish,  and  fancied  those 
things  did  not  come  at  first  from  the  young 
lady,  but  from  her  mother.  He  would  often 
talk  of  it  to  me,  and  I  agreed  with  him  in 
his  sentiments  ;  but  then,  as  a  great  proof 
of  my  goodness,  I  always  endeavored  to  ex- 
cuse her  by  saying  a  lady  so  long  time  used 
to  be  a  royal  queen  might  naturally  be  a 
little  exasperated  with  those  she  fancied 
would  tiirow  her  from  that  station  she  so 
justly  deserved.  By  these  sort  of  plots  I 
found  the  way  to  make  the  king  angrjr  with 
the  queen  ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
make  a  man  angry  with  a  woman  he  wanti 
to  he  rid  of,  and  who  stands  in  the  way  b»- 
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tweeii  him  and  bis  pleasures;  so  that  now 
the  king,  on  the  pretence  of  the  queen's  ob- 
Btinacy  in  a  point  where  his  conscience  was 
so  tenderly  concerned,  parted  with  her. 
Everything  was  now  pbiin  before  me  ;  I  had 
nothing  farther  to  do  but  to  let  the  king 
alone  to  his  own  desires  ;  and  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  fear,  since  they  had  carried  him  so 
far,  but  that  they  would  urge  him  on  to  do 
everything  I  aimed  afc. 

*'  I  was  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 
This  dignity  sat  very  easy  on  me )  for  the 
thoughts  of  a  much  higher  title  took  from 
me  all  feeling  of  this  ;  and  I  looked  upon 
being  a  marchioness  as  a  trifle,  not  but  that 
I  saw  the  bauble  in  its  true  light,  but  because 
it  fell  short  of  what  I  had  figured  to  myself 
I  should  soon  obtain.  The  king's  desires 
grew  very  impatient,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  privately  married  to  him.  1 
was  no  sooner  his  wife  than  I  found  all  the 
queen  come  upon  me ;  I  found  myself 
conscious  of  royalty,  and  even  the  faces  of 
my  most  intimate  acquaintance  seemed  to 
lae  to  be  quite  strange.  I  hardly  knew 
them :  height  had  turned  my  head,  and 
I  was  like  a  man  placed  on  a  monument, 
to  whose  sight  all  creatures  at  a  great 
distance  below  him  appear  like  so  many 
little  pigmies  crawling  about  on  the  earth  ] 
and  the  prospect  so  greatly  delighted  me, 
that  I  did  not  presently  consider  that  in 
both  cases  descending  a  few  steps  erect- 
ed by  human  hands  would  place  us  in 
the  number  of  those  very  pigmies  who  ap- 
peared so  despicable.  Our  marriage  was 
kept  private  for  some  time,  for  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  make  it  public,  (the  affiiir 
of  the  divorce  not  being  finished,)  till  the 
birth  of  my  daughter  Elizabeth  made  it 
necessary.  But  all  who  saw  me  knew  it : 
for  my  manner  of  speaking  and  acting  was 
60  much  changed  with  my  station,  that  all 
around  me  perceived  I  was  a  queen. 
While  it  was  a  secret,  I  had  yet  something 
to  wish  for  ;  I  could  not  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied till  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with 
my  fortune  :  but  when  my  coronation  Avas 
over,  and  l  was  raised  to  the  height  of  my 
ambition,  instead  of  finding-  myself  happy,  1 
was  in  reality  more  miserable  than  ever ; 
for,  besides  that  the  aversion  1  had  natu- 
rally to  the  king  was  much  more  difiicult  to 
dissemble  after  marriage  than  before,  and 
grew  into  a  perfect  detestation,  my  imagi- 
nation, which  had  thus  warmly  pursued  a 
crown,  grew  cool  when  I  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  gave  me  time  to  reflect  what 
mighty  matter  I  had  gained  by  all  this  bus- 
tle )  and  I  often  used  to  think  myself  in  the 
case  of  the  fox-hunter,  who,  when  he  has 
toiled  and  sweated  aU  day  in  the  chase  as 
if  some  unheard-of  blessing  was  to  crown 
his  success,  finds  at  last  all  he  has  got  by  , 
his  labor  is  a  stinking  nauseous  animal.  I 


But  my  condition  was  yet  worse  than  hie; 
for  he  leaves  the  loathsome  wretch  lo  b« 
torn  by  his  hounds,  whilst  I  was  obliged  to 
fondle  mine,  and  meanly  pretend  him  to  bo 
the  object  of  my  love.  For  the  whole  tim«j 
I  was  in  this  envied,  this  exalted  stale,  I  led 
a  continual  life  of  hypocrisy,  which  I  now 
know  nothing  on  earth  can  compensate.  I 
had  no  companion  but  the  man  I  hated.  I 
dared  not  disclose  my  sentiments  to  any 
person  about  me,  nor  did  any  one  presume 
to  enter  into  any  freedom  of  conversation 
with  me ;  but  all  who  spoke  to  me  talked 
to  the  queen,  and  not  to  me ;  for  they  would 
have  said  just  the  same  things  to  a  drcsscd- 
up  puppet,  if  the  king  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Cull  it  his  wife.  And  as  I  knew  every  woman 
in  the  court  was  my  enemy,  from  thinking 
she  had  much  more  right  tiian  I  had  to  the 
place  I  filled,  I  thought  myself  as  unhapjpy 
as  if  I  had  been  placed  in  a  wild  wood, 
where  there  was  no  human  creature  for  mo 
to  speak  to,  in  a  continual  fear  of  le;iving 
any  traces  of  my  footsteps,  lest  I  should  ba 
found  by  some  dreadful  monster,  or  stung 
by  snakes  and  adders  ;  for  such  are  spiteful 
Avomen  to  the  object  of  their  envy.  In  this 
worst  cf  all  situations  I  was  obliged  to  hide 
my  melancholy  and  appear  cheerful.  "^I'Li^i 
threw  me  into  an  error  the  other  way,  and 
I  sometimes  fell  into  a  levity  in  my  beha- 
vior that  was  afterwards  made  use  of  to 
my  disadvantage.  I  had  a  son  dead-born, 
which  I  perceived  abated  something  of  the 
king's  ardor ;  for  his  temper  could  not  brook 
the  least  disappointment.  This  gave  me  no 
uneasiness ;  for,  not  considering  the  conse- 
quences, I  could  not  help  being  best  plea^sed 
when  1  had  least  of  his  company.  Afterwards 
I  found  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  one  of  my 
maids  of  honor;  and,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  any  art  of  hers,  or  only  to  the  king  "a 
violent  passions,  I  was  in  the  end  used  even 
worse  than  my  former  mistress  had  been  by 
my  means.  The  decay  of  the  king's  afi'ec- 
tion  was  presently  seen  by  all  those  court 
sycophants  who  continually  watch  the  men- 
tions of  royal  eyes  ;  and  the  moment  they 
found  they  could  be  heard  against  me  they 
turned  my  most  innocent  actions  and  words, 
nay,  even  my  very  looks,  into  proofs  of  the 
blackest  crimes.  The  king  who  was  impa- 
tient to  enjoy  his  new  love,  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  all  my  accusers,  who  found  ways  of 
making  him  jealous  that  I  was  false  to  his 
bed.  He  would  not  so  easily  have  believed 
anything  against  me  before,  but  he  was  now 
glad  to  flatter  himself  that  he  had  found  a 
reason  to  do  just  what  he  had  resolved  up-on 
without  a  reason  ;  and  on  some  slight  pre- 
tences and  hearsay  evidence  1  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  the  lady  who  was  my 
greatest  enemy  was  appointed  to  watch  me 
and  lie  in  the  same  chamber  with  me.  Thil 
was  really  as  bad  a  puniehmeat  ts  my  death, 


TTOnLD  TO  THE  NEXT,  Lc. 


for  she  inpullod  mo  "with  tliose  keen  ro- 
proarhea  aud  spiteful  witticinnis,  whicli 
thrcT/  nie  into  kucU  v:ipoi-H  luul  viulcnt  fits 
tliat  I  know  not  wliiit  1  ntiorrd  iji  thin  con- 
dition, ^hc  pretended  I  liud  contesHcii  ri- 
dlculou.s  stuff  with  a  set  of  low  fellows 
who  I  had  hardly  taken  notice  of,  as  could 
have  imposed  on  none  but  .such  as  were  re- 
Bolv'?d  to  believe.  I  was  ])rought  to  iny 
trial,  and,  to  blacken  nie  the  more,  accused 
of  conversiiif];  criminally  with  my  own  bro- 
tiier,  whom  indeed  1  loved  extremely  well, 
but  never  looked  on  him  in  ajiy  other  light 
than  as  my  friend.  However,  1  was  con- 
deumed  to  be  beheaded,  or  burnt,  as  the 
king  pleased;  and  ho  Vt^as  graciously  pleased, 
from  the  great  remains  of  his  love,  to  choose 
the  mildest  sentence.  1  was  much  less 
shocked  at  this  manner  of  ending  my  life, 
than  I  should  have  been  in  any  other  sta- 
tion :  but  I  had  so  little  enjoyment  from 
the  time  I  had  been  a  queen,  my  ill  usage 
of  lady  Mary,  and  my  jilting  lord  Percy. 
However,  I  endeavored  to  calm  my  mind  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  hoped  these  crimes 
would  be  forgiven  me  ;  for  in  other  respects 
I  had  led  a  very  innocent  life,  and  always 
did  all  the  good-natured  actions  I  found  any 
ODportunity  of  doing.  From  the  time  I  had 
it  in  my  power,  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  money 
amongst  the  pour :  I  prayed  very  devoutly, 
end  went  to  my  execution  very  composedly. 
'n^ttfl  I  lofit  my  life  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


nine,  in  which  f^hort  time  I  b<'-lJOYO  1  went 
through  more  vaxiely  of  sc(!nes  than  man^^ 
people  who  live  U)  bo  very  old.  1  had  lived 
HI  a  court,  where  I  8p(;nt  my  time  in  co- 
quetry and  gitiety;  I  had  experienced  what 
it  was  to  have  one  of  those  violent  pas.^ions 
wliich  makes  the  mind  all  turbulence  find 
ar..ticty  ;  1  had  had  a  lovf  r  whcjin  1  esteem- 
ed and  valued,  and  at  the  latter  part  (*f  my 
life  I  was  raised  to  a  station  as  high  as  the 
vainest  woman  could  wish.  But  in  all  these 
varioiis  changes  I  never  enjoyed  any  real 
satisfaction,  unless  in  the  little  time  i  lived 
reti"ed  in  the  country  free  from  all  noifcie 
and  hurry,  and  while  1  was  conscious  I  was 
the  ohject  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  honor." 

On  the  conclu.sion  of  this  history  Mino« 
paused  for  a  small  time,  and  then  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  thrown  open  for  Anna  Boleyn'a 
admittance  on  the  consideration  tyiat  who- 
ever had  sv^ered  being  a  queen  f(jr  fcur 
years,  an#  been  sensible  during  all  that 
time  of  the  real  misery  which  attends  that 
exalted  station,  ought  to  be  forgiven,  what- 
ever she  had  done  to  obtain  it.* 


*  Here  ends  thb  curious  manuscript ;  the  rost  l>oinf 
(lostrnyod  in  rolliuk'  up  pons,  tobficto,  &ic.  It  is  to  b« 
hoped  lieedloss  peojjle  will  ficnceforth  be  more  cau- 
tious what  ihey  burn,  or  use  to  olticr  vile  purpo»»gj 
<xjpecially  when  they  consider  the  fatt  which  ba4 
lilcely  to  l^ave  befallen  tdie  divine  Milton,  nnd  that  tht 
works  of  Homer  were  prohnbiy  di%#oTo»od  ia 
chandler's  shop  iu  Grseoa. 
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